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LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 9. 


Tre waTE Fart or BeaconsrretD, K.G.—Appress To Her Masesty— 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty praying that Her Ma- 
jesty will give directions that a Monument be erected in the collegiate church of St. 
Peter, Westminster, to the memory of the late Right Honourable the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G., with an inscription expressive of the high sense entertained by the 
House of his rare and splendid gifts, and of his devoted labours in Parliament and in 
great offices of State; and to assure Her Majesty that this House will concur in 
giving effect to Her Majesty’ s directions,—(The Earl Granville) 

After short debate, on question, agreed to, nemine dissentiente : aes 
that the said Address be presented to Her Majesty by the Lords with 
White Staves. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 9. 
QUESTIONS. 


—a1 9 


Royat Irish Constasutary — ALLEGED Misconpuct at Batimwamon— 
Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Law AnD JUSTICE (IRELAND)—ALLEGED IttecaL Senrences—Mr. TRAILL, 
R.M.—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster k 

Cre (Scortanp)—ALLEGED OuTRraGE AT BRAEHEAD, DuNFERMLINE— 
Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The Lord Advocate .. 

Sours ArricaA—Tue TRANSVAAL WAR (CasvaLTres)—Question, Mr. Stanley 
Leighton ; Answer, Mr. Childers és 

Crmmeat Law (Scortanp) —CasE oF Mr. Fraser — Question, Mr. 
Cameron; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Post Orrice—CoMMUNICATION WitH THE NorTH oF Scortanp—Question, 
Mr. Cameron; Answer, Mr. Fawcett : 

Wup Fowt Act, 1880—Satz oF Braps—Question, Mr. Jacob Bright ; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Armizans’ AND Lazourers’ Dwetuivcs Act (1868) AMENDMENT Acr, 
1879, Section 18—Pusiic Hearrn Act, 1875, Sxcrion 90—Ques- 
tion, Mr. J. Hollond ; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

TurKEY—TuHEe ALBANIAN "Lzacue—Question, Mr. Summers ; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke 

Tue Istanps oF THE SourH Paorrro—OvuTRracEs UPON “Natives Cox- 
MITTED UNDER THE BRITISH agen eee Mr. Summers; Answer, 
Mr. Grant Duff F a 
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France anp Tunis—Tue Harsour oF Biserta—Question, Mr. Otway; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

France and Tunts—Tue Krovaair Tries (MiiTary ’ Opzratrons)— 
— Mr. Otway, Mr. Montague Guest ; Answers, Sir Charles W. 

ilke . 

Army Rz-orcanwzation—Tur New Wanrrant—Questions, Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
Lieut.-Colonel Milne-Home; Answers, Mr. Childers 

Army—BnritisH CEMETERIES IN THE OrtmEA—Question, Major Vaughan 
Lee ; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Post Orrice—Posracr oF NEWSPAPERS Asroap—Question, "Mr. Warton ; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Sourn Arrica—Tue TRANSVAAL (Necortations)— Sm Evetyy Woop— 
Questions, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach; An- 
swers, Mr. Grant Duff 

TirHe (EXTRAORDINARY ones Burx—Question, Mr. J. G. Talbot ; An- 
swer, Mr. Inderwick 

Sour Arricsa—Tur TRANSVAAL (Necorratioxs)—TH British GARRISONS 
-—Question, Lord Eustace Cecil; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Prorxcrion or Person anp Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Mr. Ditton 
—Questions, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Healy, Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan ; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Speaker 

Army ReE-orGAniz arton—Mrxr11A Orricers’ Unirorms—Question, Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell; Answer, Mr. Childers ; 

Navy—Tux Troor-Sure “ NeMEsis Question, Mr. W. B. Beach ; An- 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Pustic Hearta — Smatt-Pox (Mzrrorors)— Question, Colonel Makins ; 
Answer, Mr. Dodson 

Ratiways (Inpra)—Porrucvese Terrirory—Treaty or Lisson— Ques- 
tion, Sir George Campbell ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

MERCHANT Suippinc Acts—EMIGRANT Su1ps—Questions, Mr. O’Donnell, 
Mr. Macdonald; Answers, Mr. Chamberlain 

Post OFFICE (Savinas Bank DrPartMENT)—EMPLOYMENT or DEAF AND 
Dums PEersons—Question, Mr. C. 8. Parker; Answer, Mr. Fawcett . 

Post Orrice (Savincs Bank DrpArTMENT)—ProMmorions—Question, Earl 
Perey ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

THe LATE Ricut Hon. tHE Earw oF BEACONSFIELD, K. G.—Insorrprion oN 
ProposeD Monument— Question, Mr. Macdonald; Answer, Mr.Gladstone 

Army ReE-orGanization — Mititia OFFicers’ Un1rorms — Question, Earl 
Percy; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Axa, &c. Worxs REGULATION But—Cement Worxs — Question, Mr. 
R. N. Fowler; Answer, Mr. Dodson : 

Sour Arrica— THE Transvaat (Portrica Retations)— Questions, 
Viscount Folkestone, Earl Percy ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Crmmat Law—TxHe QUEEN vy. BRADLAUGH AND Anorner—‘‘ Fruits 6 OF 
Puitosopxy ’’ — Questions, Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson ; Answers, Sir Hardinge Giffard, Mr. Speaker... 

AppoIntMENT OF CoLontaL Gov ERNORS—Question, Mr. Warton ; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone 

PartiAMEntT—ARRANGEMENT oF PuBLIC Busmvess—Questions, Mr. Newde- 
gate, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Lord Randolph Churchill; Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone 

France anp Tunis—TueE TURKISH Fieet—Questions, Sir i. Drummond 
a Mr. Otway, Mr. Montague Guest; Answers, Sir Charles W. 
ilke 

Artizans’ anp Lasovrers’ Dwewtines Acts— ALLEGED REMovaL oF 
Famities — Question, Mr. A. M. Sullivan; Answer, Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg 

Lanp Law (IRELAND) Brut — Question, Mr. Macfarlane ; Answer, Mr. 

Gladstone ., “ ee ee oe 
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PAaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE HovsE—PARLIAMENTARY ae Brni— 


Questions, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Onslow; Answers, Mr. 


Speaker, Mr. Gladstone 
France—Tue Commerctat Treaty—Taz New Frence Generar Tarirr 
—Questions, Mr. Slagg, Mr. Bourke ; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 


ASSASSINATION oF THE EmPERoR or Russta—Reply of Her Royal and Im- 
sean Highness the Duchess of sik aia to the a of Con- 
olence reported ; 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_— co 0o— 


MoNUMENT TO THE LATE Ricut Hon. tHe Earw or Beaconsrrerp, K.G.— 


Considered in Committee ae es 

Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to iio adnate: praying that Her 
Majesty will give directions that a Monument be erected in the Collegiate Church of 
Saint Peter, Westminster, to the Memory of the late Right Hon. the Earl of Beacons- 
field, with an Inscription expressive of the high sense entertained by the House of his 
rare and splendid gifts, and of his devoted labours in Parliament and in great 
Offices of State; and to assure Her Majesty that this House will make good the 
expenses attending the same,’’—(M7r. Gladstone.) 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do now leave the Chair,” —( Mr. Labouchere :) 
—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided; Ayes 54, 
Noes 380; Majority 326. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes Gs ee 
Main Question put, and agreed to: — Resolution to ‘is reported Zo- 
morrow. 


Land Law (Ireland) Bill [Bill 135]—Szconp Reapine. ApsournEp 
DesaTe. [Firta Niout ]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [25th April], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House, while willing to consider any just measure, founded upon 
sound principles, that will benefit tenants of land in Ireland, is of opinion that 
the leading provisions of the Land Law (Ireland) Bill are in the main economically 


unsound, unjust, and impolitic,”’—(Lord Eicho,)—instead thereof. 
Question again proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question :”—Debate resumed 


After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,’ ’—(Mr. 
Shaw :)— Question put, and agreed to: — Debate further adjourned till 
Thursday. 


PARLIAMENTARY OaTHs (Motion ror Birzt)—Apsournep DrBpaTE— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on the Question [6th May], 

“ That the Adjourned Debate on the Question [2nd May], ‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair for Committee on the Parliamentary Oaths (Motion for Bill)’ be 
aah) Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Two of the clock,”—(Lord Frederick Caven- 
ws 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the Debate be further adjourned till 
Tuesday next, at T'wo of the clock : ’’—Debate resumed . 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Sir Walter B. Barttelot : :) 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 182, 
Noes 202; Majority 20.—(Div. List, No. 199.) 

Main Question again proposed :—After short debate, Motion, by leave, 

withdrawn :—Debate on Question [2nd May], ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” further adjourned wl 4 1o-morrow, 
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Merchant Shipping Bill [Bill 115]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Chamberlain) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—( Ur. 
T. BE. Smith.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now,’ stand part of the Question: ”’ 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn :—Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


MOTIONS. 
— ao 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Askern), &c. Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, 
Mr. Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 152] : 

Newspapers Bill—Ordered (Mr. Labouchere, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, Mr. Eaward 
Clarke, Mr. A. M. Sullivan, Mr. Dillwyn); presented, and read the first time [Bill 154] 

Highways and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878, Bill — Ordered aa’ 
Ashley, Mr. Clifford) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 155] 

Tidal Rivers (Interments) Bill—Ordered (Baron Henry De Worms, Sir Sydney Water . 
low, Mr. Boord, Mr. Ritchie) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 156] ; 

Agricultural Labourers (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Callan, Mr. Patrick Martin, 
Mr. P. J. Smyth, Mr. Shaw) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 157] 


Artizans’ AND Lazovurers’ Dwetiines ImpROVEMENT— 

Select Committee appointed, ‘‘ to consider the working of ‘The Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875,’ and the amending Act of 1879, with a view of 
considering how the expense of and the delay and difficulty in carrying out these 
Acts may be reduced, and also of inquiring into any causes which may have pre- 
vented the reconstruction of dwellings for the Artizan Class to the full extent 
contemplated and authorised by these Acts and of recommending such Amend- 
ments as may be most expedient for carrying out the full intention of these Acts, and 
also to consider the working of the Metropolitan Streets Improvement Acts, 1872 
and 1877, and of 31 and 32 Vic. c. 130, and 42 and 43 Vic. c. 64,’-—(Sir Richard 
Cross) 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 10. 


Sourn Arrica—Tue ANNEXATION OF THE TRANSVAAL—MRr. GLADSTONE’s 
Letrer To Mr. Tomxrnson—Observations, The Earl of Carnarvon ; 
Reply, The Earl of Kimberley :—Short debate thereon. . 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 10. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Oi 
New Sranpine OrpER— 

Moved, “ That the municipal or other local authority of any town or district alleging in 
their Petition that such town or district may be injuriously affected by the pro- 
visions of any Bill relating to the lighting or water supply thereof, or the raising of 

capital for any such tas shall be entitled to be heard — such Bill,’ — 
E. Stanhope) 

Amendment seaania 

In line 4, after the word “ against, ” to insert the words “any niatter contained in or 
proposed to be enacted by,”—(Mr. Pemberton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 65, Noes 311; 
jority 255.—(Div. List, No. 200.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That the said Standing Order (Local Authorities to have a locus standi against 

Gas and Water Bills) be a Standing Order of this House. 


After short 
Ma- 
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[May 10.] 
MOTIONS. 


—aQ.o— 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Halifax, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, 
Mr. Dodson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 158] 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Acton, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr, Hibbert, 
Mr. Dodson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 159] as 


QUESTIONS. 


Orme 


Royat Irish OonstasuLary—Svus-Inspectors—Question, Mr. Fay; An- 
swer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Crm Law—CaseE or CuAries Frost AND " EDWARD SurrH—Question, 
Mr. Warton; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Currency—Monerary CoNnFERENCE AT Paris—BI- Merattism—Question, 
Mr. Thorold Rogers ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Army—PortasLeE Entrenonina Toots—Question, Sir Baldwyn Leighton ; 

Answer, Mr. Childers 

: State or IRELAND—ALLEGED Forcep Lazovr—Questions, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster 

STATE OF InzLanp—Rexiarovs PRocEssions IN Brtrast—Question, Mr. 
Burt; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

THE IsLanps OF THE Pacrric—MuRDER OF Brrrisx SunsEcrs—Question, 
Sir John Hay; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff . 

Sourn Arrica—Tue Basvtos (Nzcorrations)—Question, “Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

France anp Tunts—Invasion oF TUNISIAN TerRIroRy—Question, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

STATE oF IrELAND—ALLEGED OvTRaGe AT BALtineLass—Question, Mr. 
M‘Coan ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster é ot re 

Contacious Disgases Acts—Law anv Po.rice—EnizasetHh Burtey— 
Question, Mr. Hopwood; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 


PARLIAMENTARY Oatus (Mr. BrapLtaven)— 


Mr. Bradlaugh having presented himself at the Table claiming to take 
the Oath required by law—Mr. Sreaxer, pursuant to the Order of the 
House, called upon Mr. Bradlaugh to withdraw :—who refusing, was 
removed by the Serjeant at Arms below the Bar. After some debate, 
it was 

Moved, “ That the Serjeant at Arms do remove Mr. Bradlaugh from the House, until 

he shall engage not further to disturb the sania of the mass —(Siv Stafford 
Northcote) ee 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


, 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND Property (Irenanp) Act, 1881—Mr. Driion 
—Question, Mr. Parnell; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster Ss 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Jr. Parnell :)—After long 
debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 11. 


PartiaMenTary Oatus (Mr. Brapiaven)— 
Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House that he had received a letter from Mr. 
Bradlaugh, returned as one of the Members for the Borough of North- 
ampton, relative to the proceedings of the Louse in his case 


Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answer, Mr. Pyenles. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 70a 


Newspapers (Law of Libel) Bill [Bill 5|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mfr. Hutchinson) .. 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday. 


Clerical Disabilities Act Repeal Bill [Bill 117]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Gabriel 
Goldney) . 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(Mr. 
Beresford Hope.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :’ 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 101, 
Noes 110; Majority 9.—(Div. List, No. 201. 

Words added : :—Main Question, as amended, put, and ayreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 


Small Debts (Limitation of Actions) Bill | Bill 78]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Lord Randolph 
Churchill) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(J/r. 
Marriott.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question :”’ 
—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Order for Second Reading discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland) Bill [Bill 33]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [6th April], 
“That the Bill be now read a second time: ’’—Question again pro- 
posed vs 

Debate arising ; “Debate further adjourned till, Wednesday 25th May. 





Local Government Provisional Orders (Birmingham, Tame, and Rea, &c.) 
Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Dodson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 160] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 12. 


France anp Tunis—TuHe Frenon Invasion—Question, Earl De La Warr; 
Answer, Earl Granville 


‘Stolen Goods Bill (No. 60)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


Charitable Trusts Acts Amendment Bill (No. 59)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* aecordingly, and com- 

mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday the 24th instant, 
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[May 12.] 


Irish Lanp Brix, 1870—Morion ror a Parer— 


Moved, for a print of the Irish Land Bill, 1870, as read a first time in the House of 
Lords, showing by difference of print or ‘ink, or by both methods, the amendments 
made in the Bill as returned to the Commons, and what afterwards became of such 
pr a ie. whether agreed to or disagreed to or further amended,—(The Earl 
Cairns 


After short debate, Motion agreed to: -—Ordered to be laid before the 
House. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 12. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_—co0o-—— 


Sourn ArricAa—Narat—Sir Owen Lanyon—Question, Mr. Rylands; An- 
swer, Mr. Grant Duff 

Army (Avuximiary Forces)—Review oF Scorrisn VoLUNTEERS BY THE 
QuEEN—Question, Mr. Fraser Mackintosh ; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Vaoornation Acts—VAccINATION IN Worxnovses—Questions, Mr. Hop- 
wood; Answers, Mr. Dodson 

CRIMINAL ‘Law — Re-PusiicaTion oF THE “ Prernerr” — Question, Mr. 
Bellingham ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Crown AcENTs For THE CoLontes—Memoranpum or Str Penrose Junyan 
—Question, Mr. Anderson; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

Acorpents 1Ivn Mines—Report oF THE Royat Commisston—Question, Mr. 
Macdonald; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Nartonan Epvcation (IreLanp)—T ACHERS OF MopEL Souoors—Queation, 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 

Peace Preservation (IRELAND) Acr, 1881—Anrms Licences—Questions, 
Mr. Healy ; Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Prisons (ENGLAND) Aor — First-OLase MispEMEANANTS—Question, Mr. 
Healy ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. 

Law AND JusTicE—Petit1ons oF Ricot—Question, Mr. J. 'R. Yorke ; An- 
swer, Sir William Harcourt 

Buiearia (Poririca Arrarrs)—PRocLaMAtion or Prince ALEXANDER— 
Questions, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Sir George Campbell ; Answers, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke 

FrancE—New Treaty or Commerce (N EGOTIATIONS) — Question, Lord 
John Manners; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke , 

France—Tur New Frencn Geyerat Tarrrr—Tue Oospen Treaty— 
Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Rartways—METROPOLITAN Districr Ratway Company—Question, Mr. 
Firth ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Law or Liser—Tur Boston Exzorion—Question, Mr. Heneage; Answer, 
The Solicitor General ‘ 

Army Rz-orcanization—Tue ComMirren AnD THE New Souzmz—Ques- 
tion, Mr. O’Shea; Answer, Mr. Childers .. 

Conracious Diseases (Anmmats) Acts—Foot-anp-MoutTa “Diszase—Ovr- 
BREAK AT DUKINFIELD—Question, Mr. Wilbraham Egerton ; Answer, 
Mr. Mundella 

FRANcE AND Tunis—THE TURKISH Frzer—Question, Sir ‘i. Drummond 
Wolff; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

ProTEction oF Person AND Property (IrELanp) Aor, 1881—Mnr. Ditton, 
M.P.—Questions, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Reuiciovs Disapmiir1es—LecisLation—Question, Mr. Bellingham ; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone 

TREATY OF Bertin —ArMENIA—Question, Mr. Bryoo} Answer, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke 

Pusric Heart — Smaui-Pox '(Mzrrorotis) ’ Hosprrars—Question, Mr. 

W. H. Smith; Answer, Mr. Dodson aa -. at 
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[May 12.] 


PaRLIAMENT—Bvsiness OF THE Hovse—Tue Oount-Ovr on Tuzspay— 

Question, Observations, Colonel Alexander ; Reply, Mr. Gladstone .. 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(Zord Randolph Churchill :) 

—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Sovurn Arrioa—Tue TransvaaALt—Tue British Garrisons— Question, Lord 
Eustace Cecil; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. a? 

ParttamEnt—Busivess OF THE HovsE—Observations, Mr. Gladstone 

Axa, &0. Worxs Recutation Bui—Cemznt Wosxs—Question, Mr. 
W. Fowler; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

PagtiaMENTARY OATHS (Mr. Braviaver)—Questions, Mr. Nowdegate, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Labouchere, Lord Randolph Ohurchill, 
Mr. Warton, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. ere Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Speaker 


Laxp Law (IreLanp) Reni: aaninieiAieatiitieie, Mr. Thorold Rikses, 


Mr. Macartney, Mr. Parnell, Colonel Makins, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. 
Onslow, Mr. J. Cowen ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Speaker 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—ojnon— 


Land Law (Ireland) Bill [Bill 135]—Szconp Rzapine. ApsouRNED 
Desate [Sixt Nicut|— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [25th April}, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time :”— 
Question again proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question :”,—Debate resumed ° 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ir land : )—Question put, and agreed to: :-—-Debate 
Surther adjourned till Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 
10 

Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ashley, Mr. 
Chamberlain) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 161] 

Loca 1 Government Provisional Orders (Cottingham, &c.) Bill—Ordered (alr. 
Hibbert, Mr. Dodson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 162] 

Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Bandon, &c.) Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 163] 


Parliamentary Registration Bill—Ordered (Mr. Seiod, Mr. Ashton Diike, Mr. 
Grantham) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 166] es ‘ 


EXTRAORDINARY TITHE— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee . 


Report and Minutes of Evidence of the Select Ohanaithes on the Tithe Coamnidatetien 
Amendment Bill, 1873, referred to the Select Committee. 


Hovsr or Commons (AccomMoDATION)— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 153. 


Tue wate Eart or Beaconsriztp, K.G@.— Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address reported % ‘3 ; 
SratEe oF IRELAND—INTIMIDATION AND OvUTRAGES—Question, Observations, 
Viscount Midleton ; Reply, Earl Spencer :—Short debate thereon 
FRANCE AND Tun1s—CIRCULAR oF THE FrencH MinisTER oF FoREIGN 
Arratrs—Question, Observations, Earl De La baa Lord ew & of 
Alderley ; Reply, The Earl of Kimberley 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 13. 


MOTIONS. 


—a0.o— 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Horfield, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hib- 
bert, Mr. Dodson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 166] 

Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ashley, Mr. Chamber. 
lain); presented, and read the first time [Bill 167] .. ae 

Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ashley, Mr. Chamber. 
lain) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 168] 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 3) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Aotiy Mr. Chemie 
lain) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 169] ° os 


QUESTIONS. 


—.0'o— 


Contagious Disgases Acts—Action or THE Potice—Question, Mr. Hop- 
wood; Answer, Sir William Harcourt . ats 

Inp1a—Tue Sarr Duty—Question, Mr. Wilbraham Egerton ; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Law anpD Justice—Assizes—Question, Mr. Hicks ; Answer, Sir William 


Harcourt 
Prru—MassacrRE oF Curmese—Question, Mr. 'W. H. James; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke gs 


Post Orrice (IRELAND)—DELIVERY OF Lerrers AT Bonnysxc, Co. Lime: 
RICK—Question, Major O’Beirne; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 
Sourn Arrica—Tue TRANSVAAL (Minrrary Operations) —CasvaLtres— 
Questions, Mr. 8. Leighton, Lord Eustace Cecil; Answers, Mr. Childers 
Crime (ScortanD)—THE GLENLUCE Murper—Question, Sir Herbert Max- 
well; Answer, The Lord Advocate 
Coan Mines REouation Act—Litty Date CoLLIEry (STAFFORDSHIRE) — 
Question, Mr. Macdonald; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 
Post OrricE—TELEGRAPH Cierks—Question, Mr. Macliver; Answer, Mr. 
Fawcett ‘ 
Tunis—THE Enrrpa Casz—Question, Mr. Montague Guest ; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke b 
Tunts—SvZERAINTY OF THE Portr—Question, “Mr. Montague Guest ; An- 
swer, Sir Charles W. Dilke.. 
Tue Narionat GattEry—TuEr Proposed " Exrension — Question, Mr. 
Coope; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 
Customs anp Intanp Revenve Bit1—Districr REGIsTRARS (Inztanp)— 
Question, Mr. P. Martin; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 
RalLways (Lora) —Tue Portvcvese Territory — Question, Mr. R. N. 
Fowler ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington oa 
Evictions (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. Daly ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 
Protection oF Person anp Property (Iretanp) Act, 1881 —ARREST 
OF JAMES oer Mr. a Mr. Fitzpatrick ; Answers, 
Mr. W. E. Forster a Sy 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” att Lalor :\—After short 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
ParLiIAMENTARY Oatu (Mr. Braptavcu)—Norice or Morion (Sir W11- 
FRID Lawson)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(Mr. Labouchere) 
After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
MonvuMENT TO THE LATE Earw or BraconsFieLtp, K.G.—Her Majesty’s An- 
swer to the Address reported es oe ee 
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[ May 13.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”’”— 
Minister oF AGRICULTURE AND CommercE—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ it is desirable that the functions of the Executive Government which espe- 
cially relate to Agriculture and Commerce should, as far as possible, be administered 
by a distinct department, and be presided over by a i ested Minister of the 
Crown,’’—(Sir Massey Lopes, )—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand sack 
of the Question :’’— After debate, Question put, and negatived :— 
Words added. : 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Committee upon Monday 
next. 


Ways anp Mreans—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Ques- 
tion proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”’— 
TrapE Comsrnations (Foon, &c.)—Observations, Mr. Warton 
CentraL AsIA—AFGHANISTAN (PoiticaL AFFaIRs)—Question, Observa- 
tions, Lord George Hamilton ; Reply, The nee uess of aes — 
Debate thereon 


Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker he now leave the Chair,” oat; ana agreed tas: 


WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee— 
(In the Committee) 
Resolutions 1 and 2 agreed to .. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next ; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Thames River (No. 2) Bill [Bill 148]— 
Second Reading deferred till Monday next 


Bills of Sale Act (1878) Amendment (re-committed) Bill 11 [Bill 101)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, and that the 
Order for Committee be read and discharged,” —{ Mr. Monk) 
Motion agreed to:—Order for Committee read, and discharged : :—Bill 
referred to a Select Committee. 


Newspapers (Law of Libel) Bill [Bill 5]— 
Bill considered in Committee 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; ; to sit again 
upon Zuesday next. 


Settled Land Bill [ Zords] [Bill 95]— 
Order for Second Reading read tie - 
| House counted out. } 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 16. 


France anp Tunis—Tue Treaty—Question, Earl De La Warr; Answer, 
Earl Granville 

Russta—PERSECUTION OF THE Jews—Question, The Earl of Rosebery ; 
Answer, Earl Granville 

Poustic HeattH—ImportaTION oF Awerican Hams AND Burrertne— 

Question, Observations, Lord Stanley of Alderley; Reply, The Mar- 

quess of Huntly mA pon be - 
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[ May 16.) 


Army ORrGANIZATION—TERRITORIAL TirtEs oF REGIMENTS—MOoTrTION FOR AN 
ADDRESS— 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty praying that Her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to cause a re-consideration of the proposal to efface the pre- 
sent numerical and other distinctions in regiments of the line and militia by the 
substitution of novel (so-called) “territorial” titles, inasmuch as this proposed 
substitution is known to be viewed as subversive of esprit de corps, and is in conse- 
quence most distasteful to the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates gene- 
rally, whilst it has not the advantage of increasing the Army by a single additional 
trained or untrained soldier; the proposed re-organization being moreover practi- 
cally but a fuller development of the present twin (or linked) battalion system which 
the Report of Lord Airey's Committee has already proved to have been attended _ 

38 the most disastrous results,—( The Earl of Galloway) . 


After debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


198 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 16. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—moOwu 


4 Army—CompPetitive Examinations—Question, Mr. Rylands; Answer, Mr. 
Childers aia 
CentTraL AstA—CAPTAIN Burer’s Misstox—Question, Mr. Labouchere ; 


Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. ee 
7 Lunatic Asytums (IrELAND)—LiMeRIcK Asytum—Pavrer Lunatics— 
Question, Mr. O’Shaughnessy ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster ; 


Srare or IrneLanp—InriamMaTory Pracarps—Tue Intsx CoNnsTABULARY 
— Questions, Mr. Healy, Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence ; 
Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Speaker ‘ oe 


1 Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’’—( Mr. Healy : :)—After short 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PRoTecTIon oF Person and Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—TREATMENT 
oF PRIsoOvERS UNDER THE Act IN Limerick Gaot — Question, Mr. 
Healy ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 


7 Hic Court or CHANCERY (IRELAND)—Casz OF “Kavanac Mrvors” 
Question, Mr. Redmond; Answer, The Attorney General for Tidend 
PEAcE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) Acr, 1881— Tyrone—Questions, Mr. 
3 Macartney, Mr. Litton; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster 


Arrica (WEsT Coasr)—TiE AsHANTEE War—Question, Mr. Summers ; 
Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

Soura Arrica—TuHE Basuto War—FRENCcH ‘MisstonarrEes—Question, Mr. 
Summers; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

3 ArMY—PrOMOTION FROM THE Ranxs—Question, Major Nolan; Answer, 
Mr. Childers .. 

Army Orc ANIZATION—CoMPULSORY RETIREMENT OF CoronELs—Question, 
Major Nolan; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Mapacascar — Tire New Treaty — ImMporTaTION OF Rom FROM THE 

2 Mavririus—Question, Mr. Cropper; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 

WestminstER ABBEY—FEES oN Monuments—Question, Mr. Macdonald; 
Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish i 

Law AND J usticE (IrELAND)—County Court J URISDICTION—Questions, 
Mr. Biggar; Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland oe 

ForrIcn Jews IN Russtsa—ExPutsion or Mr. L. Lewisonn, 4 NaTuRALIZED 

) British Sussectr—Questions, Baron Henry De Worms; Answers, Sir 

Charles W. Dilke a 

3 Army—Avxitiary Forces—VoLuNTEER Surczoxs—Question, Mr. Donald- 
son-Hudson; Answer, Mr. Childers 

War Orrice—Sruby oF Frenco—Question, Sir Henry Holland ; Answer, 


Mr. Childers .. ae én wis ‘iy 
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[May 16.) 


Srate or IrELAND—County or Roscommon—Question, Mr. O’Kelly; An- 
swer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

State oF IRELAND — ALLEGED Ruor art Batrinciass — Question, Mr. 
M‘Coan; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster ee 

Sourn Arrica—Tuz Basvros (THE Nzcortarzoxs)—Question, Mr. W. 
Fowler; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff Ne 

Poustio Heaurn- —CEMENT Manvur ACTURES—Question, Mr. Warton ; An- 
swer, Mr. Dodson 


France AND Tunis (THE Taeary)—Question, Mr. Montague Guest ; 
swer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 


Moved, ‘‘That this House do now juve, (Mr. henge Guest : eh 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Questions, Mr. Montague Guest, Mr. wee cmepiend Sir Charles W. 
Dilke 


Contacious DIsEAsEs cinaiki Reda OF ‘Citta FROM 
InELanp—Question, Mr. Lea; Answer, Mr. Mundella . 

Pook Law (IrELAND)—Bansripc—e Workuovse—Question, Mr. 
Sullivan; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster , 

Centra Asta—Lorp Durrerrn’s DrespatcH—Question, Mr. Morthosie ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

France—Tue New CoMMERCIAL Teeity-Quadttond: we Bourke, Mr. 
Macfarlane, Mr. Mac Iver; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke : 

ParLiaMENT Bustness oF THE Hovsr—Lanp Law (Irexanp) Bur— 
Question, Mr. M‘Coan; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

PaRLIAMENT—PUBLIC Busnmes—Tax TRANSVAAL—Question, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Navy—Desrrvcrion oF H.M.S. ‘ DorTEeREL 
Smith ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Lanp Law ’ (IRELAND) Brrr—Question, Mr. Parnell ; Answer, Mr. W. E. 
Forster , “s 


tim: 


A. M. 


” __ Question, Mr. W. H. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Orion 


Land Law (Ireland) Bill [Bill 135]—Sxzconp Reaprive. 

Depate [SEVENTH Nicur)- = 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [25th April], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time : ”— 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question :’”—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, «Mr. 
Chaplin :)—Motion agreed to:—Debate further adjourned till Thursday. 


ADJOURNED 


Local Courts of Bankruptcy (Ireland) Bill [ Zords] [Bill 164]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland) nah 

Moved, “ That the Debate be now adjourned, _( Mr. Gorst: )—After short 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed : —Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” —(Mr. Patrick Martin: )—After short debate, Question put : 
—The House divided; Ayes 9, Noes 57; Majority 48.—(Div. List, 
No. 203.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be committed to a Select Committee,”—( Hr. 


Attorney General for Ireland :)—Question put, and agreed to :—Bill-com- 


. mitted to a Select.Committee. 
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[ May 16. | 


Petty Sessions Clerks (Ireland) Bill [Bill 41]— 
Bill considered in Committee : 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Wednesday. 
Ways anp Mreans— 


Resolutions [May 13] reported, and agreed to, 
Instruction to the Committee on the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, that they have 
power to make provision therein, pursuant to the sid Resolutions. 


MOTION. 


Church Patronage (No. 2) Bill— 


Moved, “ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend the Laws relating to patron- 
age, simony, and exchange of Benefices in the Church of eer ” — (Mr. £. 


Stanhope) oe 
After short debate, Moved, “That the Debate be now pe alle ir. 
Tillett.) [ House counted out. | 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 17. 


Navy—Whibvows oF SEAMEN AND Marines—Tue CommiTrEE— Question, 
Observations, Viscount Sidmouth ; Reply, The Earl of Northbrook 


Army (THanks oF ParLiaMENT)—Morion For A RETURN— 


Moved for, A “Return of the officers of the Army who have received the thanks of Par- 
liament by name from 1813; showing the date at which and the rank in which they 
would have been retired from the Army under the proposed rule of five years’ non- 
employment, and the appointments they may have held subsequent to that date; 
how many Officers of distinction would have been excluded from employment by she 
proposed five years’ apyrianern and the nation thus hee aaa of their services,” 
(The Earl of Powis) . 


After short debate, Motion aria to. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 17. 


QUESTIONS. 


—$ornun — 


Vacctnation Act, Sxcs. 29, 31—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; Answer, Sir 
William Harcourt : 

STATE oF TxeLanp—Lanpiorps’ ‘Property DEFENCE AssoctaTion—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster : 

Intanp Navication Drarnace (IrELAND)—THE UPPER Baxn—Question, 
Mr. Richardson; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish .. 

PuRCHASE OF SrorEs (Inp1a)—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington . ‘ 

Protection OF PERSON AND PROPERTY (IRELAND) Act, 1881—ARREsT OF 
—— Oxarke aT Mutiwwcar—Question, Mr. T. D. Sullivan; Answer, 
Mr. W. E. Forster 

Prisons (IRELAND)—THE Governor or Limerick Prrsox—Questions, Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 

Protection oF Person AND Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—NEwsPAPERS 
FoR Pouiticat Prisoners—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. W. E. 
Forster : 

FRANCE AND Tunts—THE TREATY—Questions, Mr. M‘Coan, The Earl of 

Bective, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Ritchie; Answers, Sir Charles 

W. Dilke ee ee ve ee ee 
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| May 17.] 


Army—Coast Bricapr Royat ArtintERY—Question, Mr. Creyke; An- 
swer, Mr. Childers 

PassenGER ACTS—EMIGRANT Suirs—Question, Captain Price; Answer, Mr. 
Chamberlain . 

Mines REGULATION Acr—THz Pen- Y- Grate " Exproston—Question, Mr. 
Macdonald; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

PrcTECTION OF Person AND Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Prociama- 
TION OF THE QUEEN’s Country—Questions, Mr. Lalor, Mr. R. N. 
Fowler; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Speaker 


Moved, ‘That this House do now adjourn,”’—(Jr. Lalor :)—Question 
put:—The House divided; Ayes 23, Noes 317; Majority 294.—(Div. 
List, No. 204.) 


Centrat Asta — Toe Papers — Question, Mr. Northcote; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke 

Souta ArricA—THE Basvros—Question, Mr. R. N. Fowler ; Answer, Mr. 
Grant Duff 

Parrtament—Bustvess or THE Hovse—Taames Rrver Birt—Question, 
Mr. Ritchie; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

PROTECTION OF PERSON AND Property (IRELAND) Act, '1881—ArrEsTs 
UNDER THE AcT—THE Case or Mr. Ditton—Question, Mr. J. Cowen ; 
Observations, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Question, Mr. Parnell; Answers, 
Mr. Speaker ; BF sa 

PaRLIAMENTARY Oatus (Mr. Br ADLAUGH)—Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; 
Answer, Mr. Speaker 


MOTIONS. 


PaRLIAMENT—Business oF THE Hovsr—REsoLvuTions— 
Moved, “That Debate on a Bill shall be confined to the following occasions: Second 
Reading; Committee ; Consideration of Report; Third Reading,”—(Mr. Dillwyn) .. 
Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Rylands :)—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Nationat ExpenpIrurE—REsoLvution— 


Moved, ‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the recent increase in the National Ex- 
penditure demands the earnest and immediate attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with the view of effecting such reductions as may be consistent with the 
efficiency of the Public Service,”—(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) oe ee 


{House counted out. | 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 18. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—o 9m 


Free Education (Scotland) Bill [Bill 6]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Dr. Cameron) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months,’””—{ Colonel 
Barne.) 
Question proposed, “‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After long debate, Question put, and negatived :—Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to:—Second Reading put of 
for six months. 
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{ May 18.] 


NOTIONS. 


_—<—0o— 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Ballymena, &c.) Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 173] 

Imprisonment for Debt Abolition Bill— Ontgiel Ur. Bass, Mr. Anderson, Sir 
Henry Wolff, Mr. Broadhurst); presented, and read the first time [Bill 170] 

Industrial and Reformatory Schools (Ireland) (Loans) Bill—Ordered (Colonel 
Colthurst, Mr. Martin, Mr. O'Shaughnessy, Mr. Shaw); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 172] << , 

Erne Lough and River Bill— Ordered (Mr. John Holms, Lord Fr nai Cavendish) ‘ 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 171] : “- ee 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 19. 


Soutn Arrica—THEe TransvAAL—TuE Commiss1on—Question, The Earl 
of Carnarvon ; Answer, The Earl of Kimberley 


Arrairs or Tunis—Postponement of Motion, Earl De La Warr 


Tramways (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill (No. 74)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) 
Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received on “Tuesday next. 


PARLIAMENTARY Printrnc—Observations, pansion Lord Monteagle; An- 
swer, Lord Thurlow 


InTERNATIONAL Law—Ricut or AsyLUM FoR Prinstidsis, Obideninns <. 
Question, Observations, Lord Lamington; Reply, Earl Granville 


Veterinary Surgeons Bill [1.v,]—Presented (The Lord Aberdare); read 1* (No. 87) .. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 19. 


QUESTIONS. 


— Qn —— 


Arrarrs oF Tunis—Tae Parers—Explanation, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 

IstaNDS OF THE WEsTERN Paciric—Murpers or British Sussects— 
Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

Peace PresErvaTIon (IRELAND) Acr, 1881—Gun Lrcences—Question, 
Colone! Colthurst; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

TurKEY—REPORTED Rista IN ‘Macepoxta—Question, Mr. ‘Summers ; ; An- 
swer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Vaccination Act— VACCINE Lyupu—Questions, Dr. Cameron, Mr. W. HH. 
Smith, Mr. Sclater-Booth ; Answers, Mr. Dodson es - 

State oF IRELAND—SKULL Boarp OF Guarprans—Question, Mr. Healy ; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Posr Orrice—Service oF Waits—LErrer Carrrers—Question, Mr. Healy ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett ‘ 

State oF [RELAND—‘‘ Stave Drivine”’ in Gatway—Question, Mr. Burt; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Tur GENERAL ReGistER House, Scor.: swp—Re- ORGANIZATION—Question, 
Sir R. Assheton Cross; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish ‘ 

StaTE or IrELAND—TuHE Enpowep Scuoots Commissioners—NorIcEs OF 
EsectMENT—Questions, Mr. Litton, Lord Randolph Churchill; An- 
swers, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Pack PRrEsERVATION (IrELaND) Act, 1881—Proctamation or Betrast— 


Question, Mr. Ewart; Answer, Mr, W. E, Forster ., 
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[May 19.} 


TerecraPH Act, 1868—Position or TrtEGRaPH CLERKS—Question, Mr. 
Macliver; Answer, The Attorney General be 

TURKEY AND ‘@REECE—THE Greek FRontTrER—Question, Mr. Summers ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

France and Tonts—THE FREeNcH ProrecroraTe—Question, Mr. Mac Iver ; : 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke : 

ENGLAND AND WALES—INCLUSION OF Monmourasurre—Question, Mr. 
Hussey Vivian ; Answer, The Attorney General 

Army Orcanization—Tue New Recuiations—ComPutsory ReTiREMENT— 
Questions, Sir Alexander Gordon, Major Nolan; Answers, Mr. Childers 

Army—Manvracture or Guns anp Prosectites—Question, Major Nolan ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers A ye 

Inp1a—Goxp MINING ComPantes—Question, Mr. Onslow; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington 

Inp1a (AnMy)—Oase oF CaPTAIN CuaTrerton—Question, Mr. Grantham ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 

Army ORGANIZATION—TERRITORIAL TITLES OF Rectuents—Question, Mr. 
Errington ; Answer, Mr. Childers 

THE Mavritrus—A Hixpoo ‘ CaurcH Rate Questions, Mr. Caine; 
Answers, Mr. Grant Duff 

IsLaND OF Revxron—Coorres—Question, Mr. Errington ; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke ; 

ForeEIcn JEWS IN Russta—Exrutston or Mr, L. LEwIsoHnN, A NATURAL IZED 
British SussEct—Questions, Baron Henry De Worms, Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; Question, Mr. J. Cowen 
[No reply } 

Arrairs oF ‘l'unis—THE CaprrutaTions—Questions, Sir i. Drummond 
Wolff; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Asyssinra—A Rep SEA Port—Question, Sir George Campbell ; Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke os i 

WEstMinsTER ScHoot AnD Carist CuurcH COLLEGE, Daineen Questions, 
Mr. J. G. Talbot ; Answers, Mr. Thorold Rogers 

Evictions (IREt: cnn) — By ICTION AT BALLYBUNYON, IN THE CounTyY OF Kenny 
—Questions, Mr. Daly, Mr. Brodrick ; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster . 

Post Orrice—Savines Bank Act, 1880—Question, Mr. Buxton; Answer, 
Mr. Faweett .. - es <a 

Tontis—Lne Port oF BrsERTA—Questions, “Mr. Bourke; Answers, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Trevelyan 

House or Commons ARRANGEMENTS—REPORT OF Comurrrer OF 1868— 
Question, Mr. H. H. Fowler; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

Army—Mountep InrantRY—Question, Sir Baldwyn Leighton ; Answer, 
Mr. Childers .. 

War OrricE—MILitary Epucation AT Sanpuurst—Stupy OF Frencu 
AND GERMAN—Question, Sir George Campbell ; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Ways anp Merans—Intanp RevenuE— Beer anp Spirit LIcENcEs on 
Rartways—Question, Mr. Alderman Lawrence; Answer, Mr. Glad- 
stone 

TrapE anp Commerce—Hawick AND Gatasnrets—Question, Lord Henry 
Scott; Answer, Mr. John Bright , 

Sours Arxica—Tue Transvaat—TuE Coxntissiox—Question, Sir Henry 
Holland; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff : 

Navy—Rovat Navat EncIneers—Question, ‘Mr. Macliver ; ; - Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan 

Prorection or Person aNp Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—ARREST OF 
Mr. Ditton—Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Srare or IreELAND—ILLEGAL Pracanp—ARrrest AT MutitincaAar—Questions, 
Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. Parnell, Mr. A. M. Sullivan, Mr. H. H. Fowler; 
Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland “* $s 
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Sorway Fisuerres—Gero. IV. co. 45, s. 9—Report or THE CoMMISSIONERS 
—LecisLation—Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, Sir William Har- 
court 

INTERNATIONAL Law—Torrzpozs—Question, “Mr. T. ©. Thompson ; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone 

Evictions (IrELaAnD)— County Monacran—Question, Lord. Claud Hamil- 
ton; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

PARLIAMENTARY OATH (Mr. Braptaven)—Question, Mr. Arthur O'Connor ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

South Arrioa—TuHe TrANsvAAL—THE Native Trrprs—Questions, Mr. 
Gorst ; Answers, Mr. Grant Duff ve 

THE Roya Miutrary Asytum, CHELSEA—RomMAN OarHotic Boys—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Callan; Answer, Mr. Childers .. 

ParLiaMENT—ARRANGEMENT oF Pustic Busiwess—Tue Lanp Law (Ine- 
LAND) Brrt—Question, Mr. Callan; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

FrancE—THE New CoMMERCIAL Treaty—N«EGoTIaTIoNs—Question, Mr. 
Jacob Bright; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Ways AND Mrans—Intanp RevenvE — Marr Drawsacks — Questions, 
Colonel Barne, Sir George Campbell ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone ‘ 

PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—PARLIAMENTARY OatH Birt— 
Question, Mr. Newdegate; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

TuRKEY—D£ATH OF THE Lare Suttan Asput Aziz—ALLEGED Compuicrry 
oF MipHat PasHa—Question, Mr. M‘Coan; Answer, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke 

ForrIGN JEWs IN Russta—ExPutsion or Mr. L. LEWwIsonN, A NaruRALIzED 
Britis Susyzot—Questions, Mr. J. Cowen, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Mr. O’Donnell, Baron Henry De Worms; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

ParLIAMENT—THE WHITSUNTIDE RecEss—Question, Colonel Makins; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— Non — 


Land Law (Ireland) Bill [Bill 135]—Srconp Reapine. ApjsourNnED 
Dezate. [Eicura Nieut}— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [25th April], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time :”— 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question : ”’—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 352, Noes 
176; Majority 176. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and souiinilited 
for Thursday next. 


London City Lands (Thames Embankment) Bill—Select Committee nominated :— 
List of the Committee 


Church Patronage (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stanhope, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Mr. 
John Talbot, Mr. Albert Grey, Mr. Stanley Leighton); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 175] a y A 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 20. 


Arrarrs oF Tunis—Question, Earl De La Warr; Answer, Earl Granville 
Army Oreanization—Tue New Untrorms—Observations, Question, Lord 
Waveney: Answer, The Earl of Morley :—Short debate thereon Ma 
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Nzw Memszr Sworn—Thomas Oollins, esquire, for Knaresborough. 


Tue Partiamentary OaTH— 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS. 


— or Qron— 


Sratz or IrELAND—“ Boycottine,” Co. ANTRIM—Mr. Nosre—Question, 
Mr. Lewis ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Tae MaGIsTRACY (Inetanp)—Co. Anrrim—APpPporINTMENT oF Mr. Biack 
—Questions, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Givan, Mr. Biggar; Answers, Mr. W. E. 
Forster ; Question, Mr. Callan [No reply] 

State or IRELAND—SHERIFF SALES IN Kerry—Question, The 0’ Donoghue ; 
Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Surrty or Fisn (Merroporis)—BILiincscaTE—Question, Mr. Firth ; An- 
swer, Sir William Harcourt 

Pace Preservation (IRELAND) Act, 1881—ProctaMation or THE Krna’s 
County—Question, Mr. Molloy; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Prisons (InzLAND)—SPIKE Istanp Prison—Question, Sir R. Assheton 
Cross; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

SourH AFRICA — THe TRANSVAAL (ADMINISTRATION) — Questions, Mr. 
Carington, Lord Eustace Cecil ; Answers, Mr. Grant Duff oe 

Army OnGanizaTIon—OomMPULSORY ’ RETIREMENT oF OFrFICcERS—EXEMPTING 
APpPOINTMENTS—Question, Sir Alexander Gordon; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Japan—IntTrRopuction oF Drugs anp CHEmicaLs—Question, Mr. R. N. 
Fowler; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 

WesrMinster AspEY—MonuMENTS—Questions, Mr. Macdonald ; Answers, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 


Tunis (INTERNATIONAL entitenciiaeibbdes, Mr. ine Iver, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke ... 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. Mae Iver: :)—After 
short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Army Orcanization—Royat ARTILLERY GuNNERS—Question, Captain 
Aylmer; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Army OreanizaTion—ComPuLsorY RETmREMENT oF Cotonets iv ComMAND 
or Derér CentrEs—Question, Major Nolan ; Answer, Mr. Childers . 

Currency—MoneETary ConFERENCE AT Paris—Br-METALtism—Questions, 
Mr. E. Stanhope, Mr. Thorold Rogers; Answers, The Marquess of 
Hartington .. 

Tue ‘‘ Princess ALicE”’ CaTasrropHe—BurtAL EXPENSES OF THE Sur- 
FERERS—T1pAL Rivers (InTERMENTS) Birtt—Question, Mr. Montagu 
Scott; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

CENTRAL Arrica—FRenon ProrecrorRATE on THE UPrer ‘Niczr—Ques- 
tion, Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Crown Lanps Revenves—THE Sracspen Crown Estatre—Questions, Mr. J. 
Howard ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone , 

WEstMInsTER Scuoot anp Crist CourcH Cotzzcr, OxrorD — Question, 
Mr. Thorold Rogers; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

France—Tue New Commercrat TREATY (NEGOTIATIONS) — ~ Question, Mr. 
W. Holms; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ; 

Forricn Jews 1n Russta—Expvutsion or Mr. L. Lewisoun, "a Narorazizep 
Bririso Susyect—Notice of Question, Baron Henry De Worms; An- 
swer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Srate or IretanD—Movement or TROoPS AND Artittery—Question, Mr. 


Healy ; Answer, Mr. Childers ie es as 
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ProTEcTion oF Person AND Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Mzr. Duiton 
—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. .. 963 


Peace Preservation (IrEtanp) Act, 1881—Arrests or Rev. FatHer 
SHEEHY AND OTHERs—Question, Mr. O’Sullivan; Answer, Mr. W. E. 
Forster 7 ‘in em is -. 963 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 0’ Sullivan :)—After 
long debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 32, Noes 130; 
Majority 98.—(Div. List, No. 206.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o0o— 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Intoxioatine Liquors on Sarurpay (InELAND)—REsoLvTIoN— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
werds “in view of the many and serious evils arising from drunkenness on Satur- 
day nights in Ireland, and having regard to the evidence given before the Select 
Committees of 1868 and 1877, and the recommendation of the Lords Report on 
Intemperance of 1878, this House is of opinion that the hours during which 
intoxicating liquors may be sold on Saturdays in the large cities and towns having 
a population exceeding 10,000 should be materially and immediately shortened,” 
—(Mr. Meldon,)—instead thereof .. :s a oe 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’”"— After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 49, Noes 33; Majority 16.—(Div. List, No. 207.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Supply Committee upon Monday next. 


Infectious Diseases Notification (Ireland) Bill | Bill 40)— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,” —( Ir. Edmond Gray) a 5 .. 1029 
After short debate, [House counted out. ] 


1004 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 23. 


Fugitive Offenders Bill— 
Bill to amend the Law with respect to Fugitive Offenders in Her 
Majesty’s Dominions; and for other purposes connected with the trial 
of offenders—Presented (The Lord Chanceilor); read 1* (No. 91) .. 1082 


Irish Jury Laws—Morion For A SetEct ComMMITTEE— 


Moved, ‘‘That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the operation of the Irish 
jury laws as regards trial by jury in criminal cases,’—(The Marquess of Lansdowne)... 1033 


After short debate, on question, agreed to. 
COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 23. 
QUESTIONS. 


1 Or 


ConstITUTION oF THE Boarp or TrapE—Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, 


Mr. Chamberlain ss Pe ted .. 1049 
Acricutturat Department (Inp1A)—Question, Mr. Baxter; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington .. - oe ». 1050 
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Evictions (IrELanp)—Co. Mayo—Questions, Mr. Parnell; Answers, Mr. 
W. E. Forster 1050 


FisHertrs — East Coast Fisnertes—THE “Norra Sza—Ovrraces on 
British FisHeERMEN—Question, Mr. Birkbeck; Answer, Sir Charles 


W. Dilke ee 1051 
Evictions (IrELAND)—Oo. TrpPERARY—Questions, Mr. Justin M ‘Carthy, 
Mr. T. D. Sullivan; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster ie 1051 
Corprper AND Copper Ore—Return or Exports anp Imports, 1880— 
Question, Mr. W. Corbet ; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish .. 1052 
Posr Orrice—Co.iection or ASSESSED Taxes—Question, Baron Henry 
De Worms; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 1053 
VETERINARY DEPARTMENT (IRELAND) —VETERINARY Inspector a? Lono- 
ForD—Question, Mr. Litton; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 1053 
Army—Tue 587TH ReoneExt— Question, Colonel Digby; Answer, Mr. 
Childers ss 1054 
Army KeErmrementT—Warrant oF FEsRvARY 5, 1880—Question, Mr. 
Cobbold; Answer, Mr. Childers ne .. 1054 
Army—TuHE "Forracomine Roya Warrant—Orricers PROMOTED FROM 
THE Ranks—Question, Major O’Beirne; Answer, Mr. Childers .. 1055 
TeLEcrapa Act, 1868—Posirion or TELEGRAPH CLERKS—Questions, Mr. 
Birkbeck, Mr. Macliver; Answers, Mr. Fawcett 1056 
PRISONS (IrELAND)—GovERnor or Limerick Gaor —Questions, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 1056 
Peace Preservation (IRELAND) Act, 1881—LicENcEs To Carry Arus— 
Question, Mr. O’Kelly ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster... 1058 
Post Orrice—THE Marts In ARGYLLSHIRE AND THE NoRTH OF ScorLaNnp 
—Question, Mr. Mackintosh; Answer, Mr. Fawcett .. 1058 
Epvucation DrpartmMeNtT—HicHER Epvucation (WaLEs)—Question, Mr. 
Hussey Vivian ; Answer, Mr. Mundella .. 1059 
Law anpd Po.ticE—ALLEGED OUTRAGE AT GREENHITHE—Question, Mr. 
Dawson; Answer, Sir William Harcourt . 1059 
Tue SranpInGc ORDERS OF THIS Hovse—Question, Mr. Thomasson ; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone — . 1060 
Poor Law (InrLaAnD)—ELEcTION oF Poor Law Guarpians ar Bexrast— 
Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 1060 
Battor Act—Tue Sr. Ives Etxction—Questions, Sir Henry Peek; An- 
swers, The Attorney General 1061 
Army—Inrantry Masors—Question, Sir Alexander Gordon ; Answer, Mr. 
Childers ES 1062 
Lire AssuRANCE CoMPANIES Acr, 1870—Returns—Question, Sir Henry 
Tyler; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 1062 
SoutTH ArricA—TuE TransvaaL—Tue Native TrrvEes—Questions, Mr. 
Gorst, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answers, Mr. Grant Duff 1068 
PusiicatIon OF ParLIAMENTARY P. \PERS—Question, Mr. Thomasson ; An- 
swer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 1064 
Vaccination Act—THE Macrstracy—Question, Mr. H. Lee ; Answer, Sir 
William Harcourt 1065 
Crminat Law—OasE oF JaMEs THompson—Question, Mr. Jackson ; An- 
swer, Sir William Harcourt .. 1065 


Inpia—Grant TO GENERAL SIR FREDERICK Roserts—Questions, Mr. 
Labouchere, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. R. N. Fowler, Mr. 


Onslow ; Answ ers, The Marquess of Hartington ; 1066 
CHURCH OF EneLanp—Low=r HovsE oF ConvocaTron—Question, Mr. 
Labouchere; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 1070 
Metropouitan District Asytums Boarp—Question, Mr. W. H, Smith ; 
Answer, Mr. Dodson ‘ 1071 
Sourn Arrica—THE TRANSVAAL — Murperers OF Carrain Etuiorr— 
Questions, Lord Eustace Cecil; Answers, Mr. Grant Duff . 1072 


FrancE—THeE New CoMMEROIAL TrEaTy—Question, Lord John Manners; 
Answer, Mr. Chamberlain .. oe oe «+ 1078 
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Poor Law (Iretanp) Brrr—Distrress ror Rent—Question, Mr. Blenner- 
hassett; Answer, Mr. Gladstone . 1078 


ForrEIGn Jews IN Russta—ExPutsion oF Mr. ; ee LEwIsoHN, i NATURALIZED 
Britis Sussect—Questions, Baron Henry De Worms, Sir H. Drum- 


mond Wolff; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke . 1073 
Post OrricE—TELEGRAPH CLERKs—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett ; . 1075 
France anp Tunts—RicuHtTs OF BritisH Susszors—Question, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke a . 1075 
Contacious DisEasEs (ANIMALS) Acrs—Spanish ann Portuevese CAatrie 
—Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answer, Mr. Mundella . 1076 


France—THE ‘New CoMMERCIAL TREaTY—NEGOTIATIONS—CoNSTITUTION 
or Commisston—Question, Mr. Monk; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 1077 
PRoTECcTION OF Person AND Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Mnr. Ditton 
—Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Sir Joseph M‘Kenna; 


Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster a: ie 1077 
Army OrcGanizATION—THE Kino’s Own BorprerErs—Question, Mr. 
Marjoribanks; Answer, Mr. Childers “3 Vs 1079 
EnpowEep Scuoors Acts—THe Hutme Trust—Question, Mr. Arthur 
Arnold; Answer, Mr. Mundella ain eg .. 1080 
Army—Tue Avxintary Forces—Tnrt CoMPANIONSHIP OF THE BatTu— 
Question, Mr. Briggs; Answer, Mr. Childers . 1080 


Tue ConsraBuLARY (IRELAND) —CrrcvLar or INsPECTOR Gunerat—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Callan, Mr. Parnell, Mr. M‘Coan, Sir Stafford Northcote ; 
Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Gladstone . 1080 

Ways AND Means — Customs AND InLAND REVENUE Br — Satz OF 
Liquors in Rattway Carriaces—Question, Sir John Kennaway; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone ; ee .. 1082 

Navy—Court MarTIAL AT Sypvey—H.M.S. ‘¢ WoLVERINE”’—CAsE OF 
Mr. C. P. Sramp—Question, Mr. Macdonald ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 1083 

Strate or IRELAND—DIsTuRBANCES IN THE Country oF LimERIcK—Ques- 
tion, Mr. T. D. Sullivan; [No reply] a Rie .. 1088 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—>.Q.o-— 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 136]— 
Order for Committee read :—oved, ‘‘ That Mr. xno do now leave 
the Chair,’”’—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) : .. 1084 


Loca, Taxat1ion—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That ”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘the annual consideration of the measures imposing taxation should be 
accompanied by a Ministerial Statement of Local Taxation and Finance, so as to 
afford the House an opportunity of reviewing, as a whole, the requisitions made 
on the Nation for local as well as Imperial rane par Pell ai p5t 
thereof - 1084 

Question proposed. ‘‘ That the words ooopenel to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’”’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


TRADE AND CommEeRcE—ReEcrprociry—Observations, Mr. Mac Iver :— 


Short debate thereon : 1101 
Import Duty on Forztcn B ARLEY AND Matr—Observations, Colonel 

Barne ai » eae 
THe Propatse, Leaacy, AND. SuccEsston’ ‘Dutres—Observations, Mr. 

Alderman W. Lawrence; Reply, Mr. Gladstone ss . 1118 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 

upon Thursday. 
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T.and Tax Commissioners’ Names Bill [Bill 126]— 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,””—( Mr. J. Holms) iit oe +. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Healy :)—After 
short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 11, Noes 80; 
Majority 69.—(Div. List, No. 209.) 

Original Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 79, Noe 1; Majority 78. 
—(Div. List, No. 210.) 

Main Question, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 


— 10 oo 


Irish Executrve— Motion or CensurE— 

Moved, ‘* That, in the opinion of this House, the action of the Irish Executive in arbi- 
trarily arresting a Member of the House without reasonable ground; in proclaiming a 
state of siege in Dublin; in imprisoning the Rev. Mr. Sheehy and many other men 
of high character and good conduct; and in affording the use of the armed forces of 
the Crown for the wholesale execution of wanton and cruel evictjons is an abuse of 
the exceptional powers conferred by Parliament; and is calculated to promote dis- 
affection in Ireland,’—(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) a ak oe 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. O’ Donnell :)—Motion 

agreed to:—Debate adjourned till Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Board Schools (Scotland) Teachers Bill—Ordered (Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Orr 
wing) ee ee 


[ House counted out. } 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 24. 


TurKEY AND GreEeceE—Tue Convention—Question, The Earl of Rosebery ; 
Answer, Earl Granville sh SF a 
Charitable Trusts Acts Amendment Bill (No. 59)— 


House in Committee (according to Order) .. 7s 
Amendments made; Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 96.) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 24. 
QUESTIONS. 


—c- Qo — 


TRADE AND ComMERCE—ReEports or SECRETARIES OF LEGATION AND ConsULs 
—Question, Mr. R. H. Paget; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 
Game Act—Deatine 1x GAmE—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; Answer, Sir 
William Harcourt a he .% ba 
Ovstoms DeparTMENT—ReEpuNDANT OFFIcERS—Question, Mr. Healy ; An- 
swer, Lord Frederick Cavendish = si ae 
Naturat History Museum, Sovrn Kensineton—Question, Mr. Firth; 
Answer, Mr. Spencer Walpole = es os 
Sratre or IrnELanp—‘ Stave Darivine” in Gatway—Question, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. és a 
Iraty—Occuration or Tripori—Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke sis ~ pf 
FranckE—Arrairs oF Tunis—Questions, The Earl of Bective, Mr. Mon- 
tague Guest; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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Prorecrion oF Person AND Property (IrEtAND) Act, 1881—ARREsTs 
UNDER THE Act—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor ; Answer, Mr. W. E. 


Forster wi ; .. 1208 
Sucar InpustrRizs CoMMITTEE, 1880—THe Raron—Queston, Mr. Mac- 

liver; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish j ~- 1209 
Tue Nationan Dest—InrTerEst oN Careeteeenfimnetione Mr. Dickson ; 

Answer, Mr. Gladstone ve .. 1209 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PROPERTY ete Act, ek liaadien OF 
Mr. Brennan—Questions, Mr. Sexton, Lord Randolph Churchill ; An- 


swers, Mr. W. E. Forster .. . 1210 
Srate oF InELAND—ARMED ReEsisTanox, Co. Lanchbitiktiaalibaa: Vihsasiidil 
Galway; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster ys . 1211 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND Property (IrEtanp) Act, 1set--_Amamar ¢ OF 
Mr. Ditton, FatHer SHEEHY, AND Onizns—Question, Mr. Healy ; 


Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster. . me 3 
PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Bidiristesation, Sir Stafford Weetheltes 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone rt : : 5%, hae 


Cyprus—TuHr Harsour or FAmacu as ih ROHASE OF THE IsLAND— 
Questions, Sir William Palliser, Mr. Bourke ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 1212 


DEATH OF THE Ricut Hon. Wituram Patrick ADAM—Question, Mr. 
Onslow; Answer, Mr. Gladstone; Observations, Sir Stafford Northcote 1213 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——700— 


Irish Executrve—Motion or CensurE— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [23rd May]:— 
Question again proposed :— Debate resumed 1214 
After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. 
O’ Sullivan :)—After further short debate, it being ten minutes before 
Seven of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned till this day. 


House suspended its Sitting at seven minutes to Seven of the clock. 


House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


MOTION, 


— (prom — 


Crown Lanps (Watzs)—Motion for a Select Committee, Mr. Pugh .. 1262 
[House counted out. } 


" COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 25. 
MOTION. 


—a0or—— 


Committees (Ascension Day)—Tue ‘ Count-Ovr”’ on TuEspaAay— 


Moved, ‘‘ That Committees shall not sit To-morrow, being Ascension Day, until Two of 
the clock, and have leave to sit until Six of the clock, ee the sitting of 
the House,’ ’—(Mr. Secretary Childers) -- 1263 


After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 58, Noes 
41; Majority 17,—(Div. List, No, 213.) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


on Qrn— 


Removal Terms (Scotland) Bill [Bill 8]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (Mr. James 
Stewart) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


Tithe (Extraordinary Charge) Bill [Bill 29]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Order for the Second Reading of the Bill be dis- 
charged, ”—( Mr. Inderwick) 
Motion agreed to :—Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Agricultural Holdings (Warnings to Remove) (Scotland) 
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Order for Second Reading read 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred till Wednesday 20th July. 


Lunacy Law Amendment Bill [Bill 56]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Dillwyn) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
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London City (Parochial Charities) Bill [Bill 13)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Bryce) ; 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(r. 
Robert Fowler.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : ”’ 
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Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 136]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 23rd May] e% ; 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 

sidered Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Land Law (Ireland) Bill [Bill 135]—Commarrez. [Fiesr Nicur]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”—( Mr. Gladstone) 
After debate, Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
ut, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Alkali, &c. Works Regulation Bill [Zords| [Bill 119]— 


Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 2nd May | 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; ; to sit again 


To-morrow. 


Petty Sessions Clerks (Ireland) Bill | Bill 41]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 16th May] 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be considered 
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Summary Jurisdiction (Process) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Marjoribanks, Colonel Home, 
Sir Matthew Ridley, Mr. Arthur Elliot) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 179] 
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Observations, The Duke of St. Albans, The Earl of Belmore, The 
Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord Waveney, Lord Oranmore and Browne; 
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. 1428 


Reply, Lord Carlingford . 1426 
Married Women’s Property (Scotland) Bill (No. 75)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) . 1438 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on the first sitting day after 
the recess at Whitsuntide. 


Arrarrs oF Tunis—Observations, Earl De La Warr, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley; Reply, Earl 3505 peeing The —* of 
Salisbury 


Irisoh Jury Laws—Morion ror a SELEcT CoMMITTEE— 
The order made on Monday last for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee discharged. 
Moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the operation of the Irish 
Jury Laws,’’—( The Marquess of Lansdowne.) 


Motion agreed to. 
And, on May 30, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 
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enor 


Treaty oF Beritin—Buicaria—Questions, Mr. Labouchere, Sir George 
Campbell; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke % 
Army—Sick Leave—Caprain renee mer Mr. M‘Coan; Answer, 
Mr. Childers .. ei or 
Western Avsrratta — Unconstirurionat ExpEnprrurE — Question, Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff aa 
Prorection or PersuN AND PRoPERry (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Poxiricat 
Prisoners (Mr. Hopnerr)—Questions, Mr. T. P. O'Connor ; Answers, 
The Attorney General for Ireland 
Soutrn Arrica—THE TrRANSVAAL—PRESENT STATE OF Arratrs—Questions, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. Gorst ; Answers, 
Mr. Grant Duff 
East Coast oF Arrica—Susstp1zep Ma Contracts — Question, Mr. 
Whalley ; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 
Irisu EXEcUTIVE—Question, Mr. Rylands ; Answer, Mr. Justin M' Carthy ; 
Observations, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
Paruiament—Pusuic Bustyess—Tuz Denny Dax —Question, Sir George 
Campbell ; Answer, Mr. Speaker 
PaRLIAM unt—PvBLIO Busine ss—Suprty— Vor TE : ON Acoount—(uestion, Mr. 
Healy; Answer, Mr. Gladstone :—Short debate thereon 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—Q.o-— 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 136]— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. ve 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time upon Monday next. 
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Land Law (Ireland) Bill [Bill 135)— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 26th May] [Second Nicut] .. 1464 


After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


It being ten minutes to Seven of the clock, the House suspended its 
Sitting. 
The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 





ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—270o— 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr, Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEorLE (Exection Systems)—REsoLtvTion— 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “‘ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report upon the 
system of election of Members of this House best calculated to secure the just 
and complete representation of the whole electoral body,”—(Mr. Blennerhassett — 
instead thereof .. - 1524 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words pr oposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”’—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 102, Noes 40; Majority 62.—(Div. List, No. 217.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ’— 


Tue Royat Irish ConsTABULARY—THE OOoNFIDENTIAL CIRCULAR TO 
County Inspectors—Observations, Mr. Callan, Mr. T. P. O’Connor ; 


Reply, Mr. Gladstone 1535 
Iris Fisrertes—Observations, Lord Randolph Churchill ; Reply, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish :—Short debate thereon 1536 


Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” yet, ond agreed ~ 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army Estmmates— 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £3,411,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Provisions, Forage, Fuel, 
Transport, and other Services, which will come in course of pay ment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1882” me - 1550 

Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” wr 
Arthur O’ Connor :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 7, Noes 73 ; Majority 66.—(Div. List, No. 218.) 

Original Question again proposed :—Moved, “‘ That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair,”’—(General Burnaby :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 6, Noes 65; Majority 59.—(Div. List, No. 219.) 

Original Question again proposed : —Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again,’’—(Mr. Biggar :)-—After further short debate, Question 
og may” Committee divided; Ayes 7, Noes 57; Majority 50.—(Div. List, 
Yo. 220. 

Original Question again proposed : —After short debate, Moved, ‘“‘ That the Chairman 
do now leave the Chair,”—(Mr. Leamy :)—After further short debate, Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed :—After short debate, Original Question put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 





Lord Lieutenants of Counties (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Litton, Mr. Findlater, 
Mr. James Dickson, Mr. Lea); presented, and read the first time [Bill 180] +» 1585 
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PRIVATE AND PRovIsIONAL OrDER OConFIRMATION Binrts— 


Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 93. be suspended; and that the time for 
depositing petitions praying to be heard against Private and Provisional Order Con- 
firmation Bills, which would otherwise expire during the adjournment of the House 
at Whitsuntide, be extended to the first day on which the House shall sit after the 
recess. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 72. and 82. be suspended for the remainder of the 
Session,—(The Earl of Redesdale.) 


ReEFoRMATORY EDUCATION—RESOLUTIONS— 


Moved to resolve— 

“1, That it is desirable to consolidate the several laws relating to reformatory and 
industrial education of children who have been convicted of crime or are, without 
any competent guardianship, in criminal ways of life ; 

2. That punishment for crime should be a treatment separate from general education ; 
and 

“3. That all publicly aided schools should be under the Education Department,”—( The 
Lord Norton) oo re! -- 1586 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Law Revatinec To THE Protection or Youna Grr~is—MorTion FoR A 
SreLect CoMMITTEE— 
Moved, ‘‘That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the state of the law 


relative to the protection of young girls from artifices to induce them to lead a cor- 
rupt life, and into the means of amending the same,’’—(The Earl of Dalhousie) .. 1608 


After short debate, on Question, agreed to. 
And, on June 14, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 1618 


Jury Laws (IrEtAnp)—Nomination or SeLEcT ComMITTEE— 
Observations, Lord Denman .. wi er .. 1618 


Summary Procedure (Scotland) Act Amendment Bill [u.1.]—Presented (The 
Earl of Dathousie) ; read 1* (No. 99) sis * -» 1618 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill— 
Brought from the Commons; read 17; to be read 2* To-morrow ; and Standing Order 
No. XXXV. to be considered in order to its being dispensed with,—(The Lord 
Thurlow.) (No. 98.) 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 30. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—<0a— 


Great North of Scotland Railway Bill (ty Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be now considered” .. .. 1614 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ pending the inquiry into Railway Rates and Charges by the Select Committee 
of this House, the Consideration of the Bill be postponed,”—(Mr. James Howard,)— 
instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 175, Noes 127; Majority 48.—(Div. List, No. 221.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered. 


Bill to be read the third time. 
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MOTION. 


PaRLIAMENT—PrivitEGE (Mr. P. Ecan)— 


Moved, “‘ That the Letter published in the ‘ Freeman’s Journal’ of the 26th May, signed 
Patrick Egan, is a breach of the Privileges of this House,”—(Mr. Mitchell Henry) .. 1667 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(J/r. Parnell :)—After de- 
bate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—ajan— 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill [Bill 135)— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 27th May.] [Tutrp Nicurt] .. 1695 


After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvm Services anp RevenvE Dz- 
PARTMENTS—FURTHER VOTE oN ACCOUNT. 


(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘Thata further sum, not exceeding £2,541,300, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or towards defraying the Charge for 
the following Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1882, viz. :—[Then the several Services set forth] 

Moved, “ ‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again, 
H. Dr ummond VW “olf :)— —After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed . 

Motion made, and Question proposed, «That a further sum, not exceeding £2,321, 300, 
be granted, &c.,",—(Mr. Parnell :)—After short debate, Moved, “ That the Chair. 
man do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’ —(M*. 7. P. O' Connor :)—After 
further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 18, Noes 185; Majority 167.—(Div. 
List, No. 222.) 

Resolution to be reported 7o-morrow, at Two of the clock :—Committee 
to sit again upon Wednesday. 


(Sir 


Surrty—Rerort—Resolution [27th May] reported 

Resolution read a second time :—A/oved, ‘* That this House doth agree 
with the Committee in the said Resolution.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word ‘‘That”’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words “the said Resolution be re- 
committed,’’—(J/r. Arthur O’ Connor,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, i ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Resolution agreed to. 


Lanp Law ({Tretanp) [Payment oF INDEMNITY, ADVANCEs, SALARIES, 
Expenszs, &o. |— 
Considered in Committee 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To. o-morrow, at Two of the dk, 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 31. 


Veterinary Surgeons Bill (No. 87)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Aberdare) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday the 16th of 
June next. 


Sootcnh BusrnEss—Locat GovERNMENT AND Loca Taxation (ScoTianD) 
—Observations, The Earl of Minto, The Duke of Argyll, The Earl of 
Camperdown; Reply, The Earl of Dalhousie 

PaRuIAMENT—Pusiic Business—Rrvers ConsERVANCY AND Froops Pre- 
VENTION Brtt—Questions, The Duke of Somerset, The Marquess of 
Salisbury, The Duke of Marlborough; Answers, Earl Spencer 

Army OrGanizaTIon—Miunit1a AnD LINE Barrarions—Questions, Obser- 
vations, The Earl of Galloway; Reply, The Earl of maa: —Short 
debate thereon ee ee . oe 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill—Read 2* (according to order); Committee 
negatived : Then Standing Order No, XXXV. considered (according to order), and 
dispensed with: Bill read 3°, and passed. 


Stationery Orrice (ConTroLiEer’s Report)— 


Select Committee appointed, such Committee to consist of five Lords, ‘to consider the 
First Report of the Controller of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office,”—(Zhe Lord 
Thurlow.) 

And, on June 2, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 
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(Ur. Richard Power) 
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Sitting. 
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MOTIONS. 





Fisnine Vessets’ Licuts—Rerort or THe Serecr CommitrEz—ReEso1v- 

TION— 
Moved, “That, in the opinion of this House, it is expedient that the recommendations of 
the Select Committee of last Session on Fishing Vessels’ Lights be carried out in 
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Land Law (Ireland) Bill [Bill 135]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 81st May] ES mrTH Nicut} “s 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 


To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Alkali, &c. Works Regulation Bill [Zords} [Bill 119]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 26th May] 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday 13th June. 


Newspapers (Law of Libel) Bill [Bill 5]— 
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. 1966 


Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 18th May] . 1978 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday next. 
MOTIONS. 
—o- Qo 
Poor Relief and Audit of Accounts (Scotland) Bill— 
. 1988 


Motion for Leave (Zhe Lord Advocate) 

Motion agreed to :—Bill for the Amendment ‘of the Laws relating to the 
Relief of the Poor, and for the establishment of an Audit of the 
Accounts of Parochial Boards and School Boards in Scotland, ordered 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland); presented, and 
read the first time. [Bill 182.] 


Court of Bankruptcy (Ireland) (Officers and Clerks) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Zhe Attorney General for Lreland) ‘ 
After short debate, Motion put off. 


Suspension of Evictions (Ireland) Bill— 


Motion for Leave (Jlajor Nolan) 
After short debate, Motion put off. 


Tae Memser ror Duncarvan. (Suspension) —REsSoLUTION— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House, having heard what passed in Committee on the 8th of March, 
and approving of the action taken by the Chairman of Ways and Means upon 
the facts then before him, accepts the explanation of the honourable Member for 
Dungarvan that it was not his desire or intention to disregard the erp of the 
Chair,”—(Sir William Harcourt) 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Commons Regulation (Shenfield) Provisional Order sacaitestuser (Mr. Courtney, 
Secretary Sir William Harcourt) oe ee eo 


Ways anp Mrans— 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 1882, the sum of £5,952,300 be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee to sit again 
To-morrow. 
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Monday, 9th May, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Pvnitc Brr—First Reading— 
Bridges (South Wales) * (83). 


THE LATE EARL OF BEACONS- 
FIELD, K.G. 


ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY. 


| ger GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
4 rise to move the Address of which I 
have given Notice, and which is as fol- 
lows :— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying that Her Majesty will 
give directions that a Monument be erected in 
the collegiate church of St. Peter, Westminster, 
to the memory of the late Right Honourable the 
Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G., with an inscription 
expressive of the high sense entertained by the 
House of his rare and splendid gifts, and of his 
devoted labours in Parliament and in great 
offices of State; and to assure Her Majesty that 
this House will concur in giving effect to Her 
Majesty’s directions.”’ 
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My Lords, very few arguments are re- 
quired to induce your Lordships to agree 
to that Motion; and for this reason, and 
for some others, I shall confine my ob- 
servations within narrow limits. This 
is not the time, and I am not the person, 
to give a biographical sketch of one so 
well known as Lord Beaconsfield, and it 
would still less become me to analyze, 
in any degree, his policy or his politi¢al 
actions. For meto give my approval of 
these would give a stamp of insincerity 
to my remarks, which would be dis- 
pleasing to your Lordships, and which 
would not be creditable to myself. My 
Lords, our long experience of Constitu- 
tional Government has convinced nearly 
all Englishmen that Party Government 
is necessary for the good working of 
Representative Institutions, and that 
Party organization is needful in order 
to establish a strong and efficient Go- 
vernment under the Constitution. But, 
owing to the same experience, together 
with other favouring circumstances, 
there is no country where the relations 





of political opponents are more free 


B 
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from personal bitterness, none where 
the readiness is greater at the proper 
moment to drop Party feelings and ex- 
clusively to consider that which is for 
the national dignity. I believe it is for 
the dignity of the nation that from time 
to time, and on exceptional occasions, 
Parliament should recognize the public 
services of statesmen, not as a proof of 
universal approval of the particular 
policy which they may have pursued, 
for that would be impossible, but as an 
acknowledgment of unusual abilities de- 
voted in eminent positions to the service 
of the State. My Lords, it is impos- 
sible for anyone to deny that Lord 
Beaconsfield played a great part in 
English history. No one can deny 


his rare and splendid gifts, and his | 


great force of character. No one can 
deny how long and how continuous have 
been his services, both with regard to 
the Crown and Parliament. I doubt 
whether to many public men can the 
quality of genius be more fitly attri- 
buted. It was by his strong indi- 
viduality, unaided by adventitious cir- 
cumstances, that he owed his great per- 
sonal success. 
sisted by some of those social advantages 
which Mr. Disraeli was without, came 
into the House of Commons at an early 
age, and six months befure he took his 
seat in that Assembly. I thus heard 
him make that speech famous for its 
failure, a speech which I am convinced, 


if it had been made when he was better | 


known to the House of Commons, would 
have been received with cheers and sym- 
pathy, instead of derisive laughter; but 


which, owing to the prejudices of his | 


audience, he was obliged to close with 
a sentence, which, like a somewhat 
similar ejaculation of Mr. Sheridan, 
showed the unconquerable confidence 
which strong men have in their own 
power. My Lords, the last time that 
Lord Beaconsfield spoke in this House a 
speech of an argumentative character 
was a few weeks ago. I thinkit was about 
10 o’clock on the second evening of the 
debate on Afghanistan that Lord Bea- 
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My Lords, I myself, as- } 
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a rather strong complaint of his having 
done so. I have since learned with re- 
gret that Lord Beaconsfield had, just 
before he received that message from 
me, swallowed one drug and had in- 
haled another drug, in quantities nicely 
adapted so as to enable him to speak 
free from the oppression of his complaint 
during the time that that speech re- 
quired for delivery. I cannot help think- 
ing that such incidents as these, although 
not very great in themselves—one at the 
beginning, and the other at the end of a 
Parliamentary career which lasted 44 
years—were proofs of that determina- 
tion which he possessed, and that con- 
tempt for obstacles which might have 
|alarmed weaker men. My Lords, I 
remember another small fact connected 
| with this House which appeared to me 
|indicative of Lord Beaconsfield’s self- 
control and his great patience. Almost 
any man coming into this Assembly as 
| Prime Minister, and with a great ora- 
| torical reputation, would have been im- 
| patient for an opportunity of display. I 
dare say your Lordships remember how 
| silent and how reticent Lord Beaconsfield 

was for two or three monthsafter he came 
'into your Lordships’ House; and it was 
| only when an unfounded charge was made 
| against him that he took the opportunity 
| of making a speech by which he imme- 
diately obtained that hold over your Lord- 
ships’ House which he had so long main- 
tained in ‘another place.” Some men 
exercise influence over others by possess- 
ing in a stronger degree the qualities 
and the defects of those whom they in- 
fluence. Others produce the same effect 
from exactly contrary causes. It is pro- 
| bable that Lord Beaconsfield, with few 
prejudices of his own, and more or less 
tolerant of those of others, belonged to 
the latter class. I never knew a greater 
master, in writing, in speaking, and in 
conversation, of censure and of eulogy. 
His long habit of sparkling literary 
composition, his facility in dealing with 
epigram, metaphor, antithesis, and even 
alliteration, gaye him a singular power 
of coining and applying phrases which 





| 
| 





consfield sent me a message saying that | at once laid hold of the popular mind, 
he purposed speaking directly. I sent | and attached praise or blame to actions 
back a strong remonstrance. Two noble | of the contending Varties in the State. 
Lords who formerly held Office, and a} Lord Beaconsfield had certainly the 
third with remarkable power of speak- | power of appealing in his policy, in his 
ing, wished to take part in the debate. | character, and in his career, to the ima- 
Lord Beaconsfield, however, persisted, ; gination of his countrymen and of fo- 
and I thought I was justified in making | reigners, a power which was not extin- 


Earl Granville 
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guished even by death. With certain 
exceptions, Lord Beaconsfield was sin- 
gularly tolerant with regard to his poli- 
tical opponents, and very appreciative of 
their merits. I believe no more happy 
compliment was ever paid to Lord Pal- 
merston and Lord Russell than by Mr. 
Disraeli in the House of Commons; and 
I have heard one of Mr. Cobden’s dearest 
friends quote, asthe most touching speech 
he ever heard, the tribute which Mr. 
Disraeli paid in the House of Commons 
to his great and victorious Free Trade 
opponent. I myself can boast of having 
been treated in this House by successive 
Leaders of the great Conservative Party 
in it with great kindness and great fair- 
ness; but I am bound to say that by 
none was that great fairness and for- 
bearance more remarkably displayed 
than by Lord Beaconsfield during the 
few years that I had the honour of sit- 
ting opposite him, and on some previous 
occasions with regard to Foreign Affairs. 
My Lords, the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon), on Thursday, 
speaking on the authority of an intimate 
friend, told your Lordships how kird 
and good-natured a man in private life 
Lord Beaconsfield was. I believe that 
to be perfectly true, notwithstanding the 
singular power of destructiveness which 
he possessed, and sometimes exercised. 
I remember being told by one, to whom 
the constant devotion of Lord Beacons- 
field during his life was one of the cha- 
racteristic traits of his character, that 
not only was he a kind and good-na- 
tured man, but that he was singularly 
s‘nsitive to kindness shown to him by 
other;. There is one reason, my Lords, 
why this House should pay respect to 
the memory of Lord Beaconsfield, which 
is not altogether of a disinterested cha- 
racter. It has been said of the British 
aristocracy, sometimes as a matter of 
praise, sometimes of blame, that they 
are proud, wealthy, and powerful. There 
is an element, however, of a democratic 
character mixed with this aristocratic 
constitution of the House of Lords, which 
has certainly added to its wealth and 
strength, possibly toits pride. It isthe 
unexclusiveness which is peculiar to the 
Institution. Of the smoothness with 
which the portals of this Assembly roll 
back before distinguished men, without 
reference to caste or to blood, of the 
welcome which is given to such, of the 
distinguished place which is assigned to 
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them in our ranks, I know no brighter 
or more brilliant example than that of 
Lord Beaconsfield. My Lords, I beg to 
move the Resolution of which I have 
given Notice. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, the noble Earl, in the grace- 
ful language with which he has moved 
the erection of this last and melancholy 
tribute to a political opponent, justly 
said, not only that contested questions 
were in no degree affected by the action 
that he or your Lordships might take, 
or by the language that he used, but 
also that not many words were needed 
to commend this Motion to the accept- 
ance of Parliament. My Lords, it is 
true that in this case not many words 
are needed; because one of the most 
striking phenomena attending on Lord 
Beaconsfield’s brilliant and remarkable 
career has been the deep interest with 
which, through his illness and after his 
death, his fate was followed, not only by 
his own friends and adherents, but by 
men of every class and degree in this 
country, and by distinguished men of 
great influence and power in other coun- 
tries also. My Lords, whatever else may 
be said of the deceased statesman, this, at 
least, can never be gainsaid—his memory 
will ever be associated with many and 
great controverted issues; but the his- 
torian must always add that, when the 
fierce struggle was over, and the great 
career was closed, there was no doubt 
what the verdict was of his countrymen 
upon the services he had rendered. 
This unanimity of opinion with respect 
to one whose measures were necessarily 
much contested will suggest various ex- 
planations. That his Friends and Col- 
leagues should mourn his loss and re- 
gard his memory is only too natural. 
I have not the same title to speak on 
this subject as many of those beside 
me have, because my close political 
connection with him was comparatively 
recent. But it lasted through anxious 
and difficult times, when the cha- 
racter of men is plainly seen by 
those who work with them. And upon 
me, as I believe upon all others who 
have worked with him, his patience, 
his gentleness, his unswerving and un- 
selfish loyalty to his Colleagues and his 
fellow-labourers, have mide an impres- 
sion which will never leave me as long 
as life endures. But these feelinys could 
only affect the limited circle of his im- 
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mediate adherents. The impression which 
his career and character have made on 
the vast mass of his countrymen must 
be sought elsewhere. To some extent, 
to a great extent, no doubt, it is due to 
the peculiar character of his genius—to 
its varied nature, to the wonderful com- 
bination of qualities which he possessed, 
and which rarely reside in the same 
brain. To some extent it is also due to 
the circumstances to which the noble 
Earl has gracefully and eloquently al- 
luded—the social difficulties of his early 
life, and the steadfast perseverance by 
which they were overcome. These facts 
were impressed on his countrymen, who 
love to see exemplified that open career 
to all persons, whatever their initial dif- 
ficulties may be, which is one of the cha- 
racteristics of their institutions of which 
they are most proud. They saw in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s life a proof that whatever 
difficulties may attend the beginning of 
a man’s fame, if the genius and persever- 
ance are there, the most exalted position 
and the widest influence are open to any 
subject of the Queen. But there was 
another cause. Lord Beaconsfield’s lead- 
ing principles with respect to the great- 
ness of his country, more and more as 
life went on, made an impression on our 
country. Zeal for the greatness of Eng- 
land was the passion of his life. Opi- 
nions might differ, and did differ, deeply 
as to the measures and steps by which 
expression was given to that dominant 
feeling; but more and more as his life 
went on and drew near to its close, as 
the heat and turmoil of controversy were 
left behind, as the gratification of every 
possible ambition negatived the sugges- 
tion of any inferior motive, and brought 
out into greater prominence the sacred- 
ness and strength of this one intense 
feeling, the people of this country re- 
cognized the force with which this de- 
sire dominated his actions, and they 
repaid it by an affection and reverence 
which did not depend upon, nor had 
any concern with, their opinion as to 
the particular policy pursued. My Lords, 
this was his great title to their attach- 
ment—that above all things he wished 
to see England united, powerful, and 
great. The questions of interior policy 
which divided classes, he had to consider 
them—he had to form his judgment 
upon them and take his course accord- 
ingly ; but it seems to me he treated 
them always as of secondary interest, 
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compared with this one great question 
—how the country to which he be- 
longed might be made united and 
strong. The feeling which he showed 
was repaid to him abundantly ; and it is 
because this conviction spread itself to 
all classes—both among those who were 
his friends and those who were his op- 
ponents—that this Vote which has been 
moved by the noble Earl, and which I 
have risen to second, is no expression of 








any Party or sectional feeling, is no re- 
presentation of any opinion upon any 
controverted question, but is the homage 
and recognition of an united people to 
the splendid genius and the magnificent 
services they have lost. 


Moved, That an humble Address he presented 
to Her Majesty praying that Her Majesty will 
give directions that a Monument be erected in 
the collegiate church of St. Peter, Westminster, 
to the memory of the late Right Honourable 
the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G., with an inscrip- 
tion expressive of the high sense entertained by 
the House of his rare and splendid gifts, and of 
his devoted labours in Parliament and in great 
offices of State; and to assure Her Majesty that 
this House will concur in giving effect to Her 
Majesty’s directions.—(Zhe Earl Granville.) 


Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, I think it would be very natural 
if, after the two able speeches to which 
we have listened, this Motion should be 
at once agreed to; but I should be mak- 
ing a great sacrifice to my own feelings 
were I not on this occasion to express 
my opinion, not upon the great talents 
and political powers of Lord Beacons- 
field, but upon the virtues of his private 
life, and the remarkable and laudable 
lines he has always followed. both as 
regards his friends and his foes. My 
excuse, my Lords, for speaking of him 
is the intimate acquaintance I had with 
him. I knew Lord Beaconsfield at an 
earlier period than my noble Friend— 
before he had been a Minister. I was 
a Member of’ the first Cabinet in which 
he sat. I was with him in four Cabinets 
afterwards. Iwas in the last Cabinet 
as in the first; and, with ail that con- 
stant occasion of knowing him well, of 
seeing him, hearing his sentiments, and 
observing his manner and character, I 
must say I have not known a more 
complete character as far as regarded 
the good-nature, amiability, and sincere 
friendship which he always displayed. 
Men who have seen him sitting in this 
place, where he gained so much honour, 
might naturally think that, with his un- 
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moved countenance, with not a shadow 
upon his cheek, however he might have 
received the thrusts of the greatest 
gladiators of the day, he was a man 
without the common feelings of human 
nature. But that was not the case. I 
knew no man who felt disappointment 
more, or so much enjoyed triumph. It 
was his indomitable courage which en- 
abled him to master his features, as it 
supported him through all the difficulties 
of his career. He had every domestic 
virtue which I consider a man need have. 
He was supported—fortunately for him, 
for he always said so—by a most ami- 
able and devoted wife, to whom he was 
himself equally devoted. He has often 
told me that without her fortitude and 
great devotion to him, encouraging him 
when he was disappointed, and sharing 
with him his triumphs, he could not 
have succeeded in life as he had done. 
I remember, when at last he was de- 
prived of the support of his wife, he said 
to me with tears in his eyes—‘‘ I hope 
some of my friends will take notice of 
me now in my great misfortune, for I 
have no hope; I have now no home; 
and when I tell my coachman to drive 
home, I feel it is a mockery.” Lady 
Beaconsfield was equally devoted to him. 
I recollect a remarkable story, which 
illustrates this devotion; it is one which 
your Lordships have, perhaps, heard; but 
he told it to me himself. One day, when 
Lord Beaconsfield was driving to the 
House of Commons, having a very im- 
portant speech to make, the servant, in 
closing the door of the carriage, shut it 
on Lady Beaconsfield’s finger. She had 
the courage not to cry out or say a word, 
and not to move until he was out of sight, 
lest it might disturb him and interfere 
with the speech he had to make. A very 
short time before his death an incident 
occurred which showed the extraordinary 
courage and perseverance which existed 
in his character. I was walking with 
him, and we met an old friend, a gentle- 
man who had formerly been very active 
in public life, and who had reached the 
age of 84, and was still looking, for that 
age, very young. Lord Beaconsfield 
said to him—‘ How is it you maintain 
your youthful appearance and your 
health in the way youdo?” Our friend 
answered—‘‘ My Lord, by enjoying all 
the repose [ can.’’ I could not attempt 
to give your Lordships an idea of the 
tone in which Lord Beaconsfield ex- 
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claimed—‘“ Repose! good Heavens! re- 
pose!” I think his manner and intona- 
tion impressed one more than reign | 
else with the invincible power of wor 
—his determination never to give way _ 
while he could do work in the service 
of his country—which he possessed. It 
was with great satisfaction that I heard 
the Motion made by my noble Friend. 
My noble Friend behind me (the Mar- ; 
quess of Salisbury) has said most truly 
that one of the most powerful passions 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s breast was the de- 
sire to maintain the power and the 
honour of England; and therefore it 
is our duty, and a most melancholy duty 
it is, to raise a monument to this great 
and distinguished Englishman. 


On question, agreed to, nemine dis- 
sentiente. 


Ordered that the said Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty by the Lords with 
White Staves. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


Six o’clock till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 9th May, 1881. 


MINUTES. ] — Serecr Commirrer — Artizans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement, ap- 
pointed. 

Pusiic Brrts—Motion for Bill—Parliamentary 
Oaths, debate further adjourned. 

Ordered — First Reading — Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Askern, &c.)* [152]; 
Newspapers * [154]; Highways and Loco- 
motives Amendment Act, 1878* [155]; 
Tidal Rivers (Interments) * [156]; Agricul- 
tural Labourers (Ireland) * [157]. 

First Reading—Land Drainage Provisional Or- 
ders * [153]. 

Second Reading—Local Government (Gas) Pro- 
visional Order* [145]; Pier and Harbour 
Orders Confirmation * [143]; Land Law (Ire- 
land) [135]|—[Fifth Night]—debate further 
adjourned ; Merchant Shipping [151], de- 
Serred. 


QUESTIONS. 


— Qn — 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — AL- 
LEGED MISCONDUCT AT BALLINA- 
MON. 

Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Bracar) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Is it a fact that 
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the police under sub-inspector Barry of 
Ballinamon, when out assisting bailiffs 
to serve ejectments on the ‘‘ King”’ pro- 
perty near Ballinamon did, when they 
found a house tenantless, search it, and, 
if they found no one in charge drank 
all the milk and sucked all the eggs 
they could find on the premises; and, 
if the allegation is true, will he 
take means to have the guilty parties 
punished ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
made inquiries into the facts of this 
matter, and I am glad to say that these 
charges against the constables are quite 
unfounded. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — AL- 
LEGED ILLEGAL SENTENCES — MR. 
TRAILL, R.M, 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been called to the 
proceedings in the Exchequer Division 
of the High Court of Justice in Ireland 
on the 25th April, in the case of Egan 
v. Traill, the defendant being a resident 
magistrate of Parsonstown, and the ac- 
tion one of three brought against him 
for having illegally sentenced to im- 
prisonment and hard labour persons 
who had been arrested by the police on 
a charge of assault, Mr. Traill having 
gone on a Sunday to the police barrack 
where the men were in custody, and 
although they offered bail and asked to 
be remanded to petty sessions, refused 
to postpone the cases, and imposed on 
the men sentences of imprisonment vary- 
ing from eight days to one month. The 
men were in gaol for the whole of these 
respective periods, and the affidavit 
stated that they had to sleep upon 
plank beds; whether Baron Fitzgerald 
stated when refusing Mr. Traill’s appli- 
cation, that he ‘‘had sentenced three 
several men to imprisonment illegally ;” 
whether when excusing Mr. Traill’s 
conduct his counsel stated that he, 
being only a major in the Army, ‘‘could 
not be expected to know the law accu- 
rately as he was not a lawyer;” whe- 
ther the Government will consider Major 
Traill’s removal from such a responsible 
legal position, and upon whose recom- 
mendation Major Traill was appointed, 
and by whom it was sanctioned ; and, 
whether if it be true, as appears from 
the Return of Stipendiary Magistrates 
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Major Traill has been acting for the 
last fifteen months for another resident 
magistrate absent on sick leave, the 
Government will at once take steps to 
appoint a competent person in the place 
of the absent official ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
instituted an inquiry into the circum- 
stances referred to in the Question, and 
what I understand to be the case is 
this. Sixteen persons were arrested on 
a charge of assault in September last -at 
the place named, and detained in the 
lock-up. Three of these persons were 
the persons alluded to in the Question. 
Two of them who had committed the 
offence were convicted by the magistrate 
named ; but this conviction was illegal, 
because they were tried at the gaol by 
one magistrate, and not at petty sessions 
before more than one magistrate. I 
have received no official report of the 
proceedings referred to, nor of the lan- 
guage used by Mr. Justice Fitzgerald 
at the trial; but I have no reason to 
believe that it has been inaccurately 
given in the newspaper reports. The 
commitment was made by the magis- 
trate in ignorance of the law; and 
Major Traill has been sufficiently penal- 
ized for the error he made by becoming 
the defendant in three actions. He was 
appointed by the late Government to do 
duty in the place of the resident magis- 
trate, who had asked for leave of ab- 
sence, and has since resigned in conse- 
quence of ill health. A successor to 
Major Traill will be sent to Parsons- 
town in a few days’ time. 


CRIME (SCOTLAND) —ALLEGED OUT- 
RAGE AT BRAEHEAD, DUNFERM- 
LINE. 


Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Biccar) asked 
the Lord Advocate, If his attention has 
been called to the following paragraph 
from the daily newspapers :— 


“ A daring outrage was committed at Brae- 
head, near Dunfermline, about midnight on 
Sunday. While Thomas Nickol, coachinan at 
Lassadie House, and his wife and family were 
sitting at the fireside they were startled by a 
terrific noise, and on going to the door they 
found at a little distance from the window of 
the room in which they had been sitting a flask, 
about five inches in length by three inches in 
diameter, which had evidently been filled with 
some explosive substance and a lighted fusee 
applied to it. It is presumed that the perpe- 
trators of the outrage must have thrown the 
flask with the intention that it should pass 
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through the window ; but, fortunately, it struck 
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against the sash, and fell on the outside as it 
exploded. It is believed that the act was 
prompted by a feeling of revenge towards Mr. 
Nickol for evidence which he gave in court 
lately against some poachers in the district ;”’ 


and, if any arrests have been made; 
and, if not, whether the Government 
intend to apply for additional powers 
for the better protection of life and pro- 
perty in Scotland ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren): Sir, the Executive in Scot- 
land have sufficient power to deal with 
any agitation that may arise. But, as 
long as the land agitation in Scotland is 
in the, hands of two hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who lately addressed meetings 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow, I am conti- 
dent that it will not be necessary to put 
those powers into execution. The matter 
referred to in the Question had no con- 
nection with any agrarian movement, 
and it is undergoing investigation by the 
authorities. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
WAR (CASUALTIES). 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he can state what is the total loss in 
killed, wounded, and incapacitated by 
sickness amongst Her Majesty’s forces 
in the late war with the Boers, and what 
is the approximate estimate of loss among 
the camp followers and teamsters ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, I cannot yet 
give a full answer to the hon. Member’s 
Question, especially the latter part. But 
the numbers of killed and wounded are 
—oflicers, 29 killed and 20 wounded; 
non-commissioned officers and men, 366 
killed and 428 wounded. We have no 
Returns of death from sickness. 


CRIMINAL LAW (SCOTLAND)—CASE OF 
MR. FRASER. 


Mr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, If his attention has been called 
to the case of Mr. Fraser, Inspector of 
Poor in the parish of Glenelg, who was 
tried on a charge of manslaughter at the 
late assizes in Lnverness, which was with 
the concurrence of the presiding judge 
withdrawn by the Crown Prosecutor 
before the case for the defence was 
opened; aud, whether, seeing the great 
annoyance and expense to which Mr. 
Fraser has been exposed in meeting so 
serious a charge, he will recommend to 
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the Treasury that, as the prosecution 
was undertaken by the Crown, and as 
no case was made out for the considera- 
tion of the jury, Mr. Fraser should be 
reimbursed for his necessary expenses 
out of the public funds? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laxen) : Sir, the prosecution referred 
to by the hon. Member was instituted 
after very careful inquiry, and after con- 
sultation by Crown counsel. Although 
the case broke down at trial, the learned 
Judge who presided expressed his opi- 
nion that it was a proper case to be 
brought to trial; and after reading the 
Papers I have no hesitation in concur- 
ring in that opinion. There are no 
public funds out of which the costs 
of an accused person can be paid, 
and I do not think that this is a case 
for proposing a special Vote for the 
expenses to which the accused party 
has been put. 


POST OF FICE—COMMUNICATION WITH 
THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND. 


Mr. CAMERON asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he is able to state if 
arrangements have been made with the 
Highiand Railway Company by which 
an acceleration of the mails between 
Perth and the North may be effected ; 
and, whether he is aware of the great 
loss and inconvenience suffered by those 
now engaged in the fishing on the West 
Coast of Scotland, in consequence of the 
delay in repairing the cable to Storno- 
way, and if he can hold out any hopes 
that the cable will be put into working 
order within a short time ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
no arrangements had been entered into 
with the Highland Railway Company 
for the acceleration of the mail referred 
to; but negotiations were about to be 
entered into with that Company. With 
regard to the second part of the Ques- 
tion, the delay in the repair of the cable 
to Stornoway was due to the difficulty 
of obtaining a cable ship. He hoped 
steps would be taken to obviate that 
difficulty in future. He was glad, how- 
ever, to be able to state that a few days 
since a suitable cable vessel was ob- 
tained, and that vessel was now being 
got ready with the greatest speed pos- 
sible. It would proceed to Stornoway 
in the course of a day or two, and he 
hoped no delay would occur again, 
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WILD FOWL ACT, 1880—SALE OF BIRDS. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he can state what is the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown with 
regard to the right to offer for sale birds 
which, under the Wild Fowl Act of 
1880, it is lawful to kill? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, he had consulted the Law 
Officers of the Crown with regard to the 
matter referred to in the Question, and 
their opinion was that on the construc- 
tion of the Statute it was doubtful; but 
as the question was one likely to come 
before the Courts for decision, it would 
not be desirable to express any definite 
opinion on the subject. If the decision 
should be adverse legislation would be 
necessary. 


ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELL- 
INGS ACT (1868) AMENDMENT ACT, 
1879, SECTION 18—PUBLIC HEALTH 
ACT, 1875, SECTION 90. 

Mr. J. HOLLOND asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether any action has been taken by 
the local authorities under ‘‘ The Ar- 
tizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act 
(1868) Amendment Act, 1879; and, if 
so, whether any account of the funds 
spent in carrying out the Act has been 
presented by the local authorities in 
accordance with Section 18; und, whe- 
ther the Local Government Board has 
made any bye-laws under Section 90 of 
“‘The Public Health Act, 1875?” 

Mr. DODSON : Sir, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, action has not 
been taken by the local authorities under 
this Act, except in two or three instances. 
Forms of account of expenditure have 
been sent by the Secretary of State and 
the Board to all the urban authorities ; 
but the Returns received do not show 
any expenditure, save in one or two 
cases. The Local Government Board 
have issued model bye-laws under Sec- 
tion 90 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
and are now making suggestions to the 
local authorities on the point. The ac- 
tual making of the bye-laws rests, how- 
ever, with the local authorities, and not 
with the Board. 


TURKEY—THE ALBANIAN LEAGUE. 
Mr. SUMMERS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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Whether he can give the House any in- 
formation with regard to the origin and 
nature of the conflicts that have recently 
taken place between the Albanians and 
the Turks ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
ever since the murder of Mehemet Ali, 
which was allowed to remain unpunished, 
the inhabitants of North-East Albania, 
who had already shown their discontent 
with Turkish rule, have assumed a very 
independent attitude towards the Otto- 
man officials. The Albanian movement, 
which was fostered by the Porte in order 
to resist the surrender of Dulcigno to 
Montenegro, could not be suddenly sup- 
pressed when the Porte were ultimately 
compelled to carry out that arrangement. 
This agitation increased in November, 
at the moment of a successful resistance 
offered to the conscription in the north- 
eastern districts of the Vilayet of Kos- 
sovo. The hoad-quarters of the Albanian 
League were first at Prisrend; but it 
gradually extended its influence south- 
ward, till it embraced nearly the whole 
of the Vilayet of Kossovo. About the 
month of February, emissaries were 
sent to Middle Albania and Scutari to 
agitate for autonomous Albania; but 
they did not meet with much success. 
As it was stated the League were ready 
to furnish a corps of 20,000 men for 
hostilities against Greece, the Porte 
found it advisable to temporize with 
them; but the authority of the Porte 
was practically in abeyance till troops 
began to move up to Uscup, at the end 
of February; and in April the League 
was defeated by Dervish Pasha. 


the South Pacific. 


THE ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
—OUTRAGES UPON NATIVES COM- 
MITTED UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG. 
Mr. SUMMERS asked the Under Se- 

cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 

ther his attention has been called to the 
statements of Captain Turpie, the Rev. 

Thomas Neilson, and others, to the effect 

that outrages are being constantly per- 

petrated with impunity upon the natives 
of the islands of the South Pacific by 
white men sailing under the British flag; 
and, whether he is able to give the 

House any information on the subject; 

and, if not, whether he will cause strict 

inquiry to be made ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, our atten- 


tion having been drawn some time ago 





to these statements in the newspapers, 
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my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
directed a letter to be addressed to the 
London Missionary Society, asking for 
any particulars as to the time, place, 
and nature of any such outrages, ex- 
pressing likewise his regret that mis- 
sionaries should not at once report such 
cases to the naval or colonial authorities, 
or to Her Majesty’s High Commissioner 
in the Western Pacific. 


FRANCE AND TUNIS—THE HARBOUR 
OF BISERTA. 


Mr. OTWAY asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether there is any 
objection to lay upon the Table of the 
House a Report as to his Survey of the 
Harbour of Biserta made some years ago 
by Admiral Spratt ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the mannu- 
script of this Report is not in the records 
of the Hydrographic Department of the 
Admiralty ; but doubtless it is the same 
as appears in the published journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society for 1846. 
The Report is accompanied by a very 
clear map, and may be found at page 
241 of the volume, which is volume 16 
of the series. 


FRANCE AND TUNIS—THE KROUHMIR 
TRIBES (MILITARY OPERATIONS). 


Mr. OTWAY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther it is true that a considerable num- 
ber of French troops have been landed 
in the Bay of Biserta, contrary to the 
protest of the Bey of Tunis; whether 
this act, under such circumstances, does 
not constitute an act of war against the 
Government of Tunis; and, if so, whe- 
ther it has been preceded or followed hy 
a declaration of war against the govern- 
ing power of Tunis; and, whether he 
will lay upon the Table Papers in the 
Foreign OUffice relating to the subject 
during the Government of Lord Palmer- 
ston, about the year 18/3? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, it 
is true that French troops have been 
landed in the Bay of Biserta, and that 
Her Majesty’s Government have received 
from the Bey of Tunis a protest against 
the violation of his territory; but his 
Highness at the same time states that 
he continues to be at peace with France, 
and the Consul of France still holds re- 
lations with the Bardo. With regard 
to the presentation of the Papers of 
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1863, it would not be convenient to pick 
out for present publication portions of a 
very long correspondence, which was of 
immense bulk. in 1838 and 1864. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked, 
whether the hon. Baronet would be will- 
ing to Jay on the Table the despatch 
conveying the assurance given to Lord 
Lyons by M. de St. Hilaire in regard to 
Tunis ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, that despatch contained assurances 
which were repeated last week, so there 
were two despatches, and these would 
ultimately be laid before the House ; but 
it was not desirable to do that at this 
moment. The substance of these as- 
surances had been stated twice by him- 
self, and were also stated in the other 
House by Lord Granville on Friday last. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—THE NEW 
WARRANT. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether, - 
under the new warrant, senior Captains 
who are now forty years of age will be 
promoted to the rank of Major (sub- 
stantive) on Ist of July, or whether they 
will be compelled to retire on that day ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. Member I have to state that 
there are several classes of captains of 
40 years of age, and that, without enter- 
ing into much detail, I could not explain 
how they will be dealt with. But, asa 
general rule, I think that an officer pro- 
posed to be promoted and liable to retire 
as a captain on the same day would 
probably be promoted. 

Lievt.-Coronst MIL NE-HOME 
asked the Secretary of State for War, If 
the Regulations intended to take effect 
on the 1st July 1881 will preserve to all 
officers who have wholly or partially 
purchase rights the same pecuniary ad- 
vantages on retirement that are given by 
the Warrant of 1878; and, also, if his 
attention has been called to the apparent 
anomaly under that Warrant of officers 
who may, in certain instances, lose by 
promotion in respect of retiring pension, 
and if he will in the forthcoming War- 
rant provide against the recurrence of 
such cases ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I do not know 
the particular case which the hon. and 
gallant Member has in view; but, 
speaking generally, the effect of the 
proposed changes will be that all 
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Purchase officers will retain on retire- 
ment the pecuniary advantages given 
them under the present Warrant. If 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman is aware 
of any special case which would form an 
exception to this rule, under the system 
I have explained in the Memorandum 
laid before Parliament, it shall be con- 
sidered by the Committee who are deal- 
ing with the new Warrant. If the second 
part of the hon. and gallant Member’s 
Question refers to the principle of the 
Warrant of 1877, under which induce- 
ments were given to officers to retire in 
their then existing ranks, and which he 
calls an apparent anomaly, I can only 
say that I find that this so-called ano- 
maly was a very deliberate decision by 
my Predecessor on the Report of the 
Royal Commission, where the reasons 
for it are fully given; andI am not pre- 
pared to disturb it. 


ARMY—BRITISH CEMETERIES IN THE 
CRIMEA. 

Mason VAUGHAN LEE asked the 
Secretary of State of War, If his atten- 
tion has been called to a letter in the 
‘Times ”’ newspaper of the 14th instant, 
under the signature of J. P., showing 
the state of our cemeteries on Cathcart’s 
Hill and elsewhere in the Crimea ; and, 
if he will cause steps to be taken to 
verify this statement, and, in the event 
of its being correct, he will, without de- 
lay, make arrangements to have the 
walls of these cemeteries repaired, and 
the graves and graveyards properly re- 
stored, and, for the future, have those 
cemeteries maintained in proper order 
like those of the French ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. and gallant Member, I have to 
state that I have always taken much 
interest in the subject of his Question, 
although officially the cemeteries are 
not in charge of the War Department 
and we have no funds from which aid 
could be given towards their mainten- 
ance. I tind, as a matter of fact, that 
since the Crimean War about £7,000 
has been spent upon them, and at the 
present time £80 a-year is allowed from 
Civil Votes for the salary of 2 custodian 
and for repairs. The real difficulty, 
which marks the difference between 
these cemeteries and the French graves, 
is that there are 10 British cemeteries 
at or near the places where the men fell, 
and that much objection would be made 


Mr. Childers 
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to any plan for bringing the remains 
at the present time to one place as was 
done by the French. I believe, how- 
ever, that the state of the Cathcart’s 
Hill Cemetery is not accurately de- 
scribed in the letter to The 7imes signed 
“J. P.,” and it is contradicted by a 
subsequent letter signed by two gentle- 
men known to me of undoubted autho- 
rity, whose initials are given, and also by 
a report from the Consul General at 
Odessa, who recently visited the Crimea. 
I have asked the Foreign Office to in- 
struct the Consul General at Odessa to 
make further and full inquiries on the 
subject. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAGE OF NEWS- 
PAPERS ABROAD. 


Mr. WARTON asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he will consider the 
advisability either of extending the time 
within which newspapers may be posted 
to foreign parts, or of dispensing with 
any restriction in that behalf? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the restriction 
to which the hon. and learned Member 
refers has been practically abolished 
with regard to the whole of the Conti- 
nent, the United States, and Canada, 
because newspapers can, by a regulation 
of the Postal Union, be posted at the 
same rate as book packets. I will con- 
sider whether any steps can be taken to 
limit the effect of the restriction with 
regard to other countries. 


SOUTH AFRICA —THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS)—SIR EVELYN 
WOOD. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called 
to a telegram in the ‘‘ Standard” of 
May oth, dated Newcastle, Wednesday, 
in which it is stated that— 


‘* Considerable surprise has been manifested 
here at the question raised in England as to 
blame or praise due to General Wood for his 
making the ‘Treaty with the Boers. 

“ Sir E. Wood as a soldier obeyed the orders 
he received from the Home authorities, and 
carried out a painful and delicate task to the 
best of his abilities. 1t is, however, no secret 
here that he strongly advocated driving the 
Boers out of Natal before entering into any 
negotiations with them; but his advice was al- 
together ignored at home; ”’ 


and, whether such statement is correct? 
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Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH 


asked permission, before the right hon. 
Gentleman answered the Question, to 
put to him a Question on the same sub- 
ject of which he had given him private 
Notice. It was—Whether any commu- 
nications by telegraph or otherwise bear- 
ing on this subject have passed between 
Sir Evelyn Wood and the Home Go- 
vernment, or between the late Sir George 
Colley, while he was in command, and 
the Home Government, which have not 
yet been published ; and, if so, whether 
any such communications will be pub- 
lished ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I will, Sir, 
with the permission of the House, answer 
these two Questions together. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff) asks me with 
regard to a passage in Zhe Standard news- 
paper. To that I have to reply that the 
statement therein contained appears to 
me to be neither correct ner just to Sir 
Evelyn Wood. In reply to the right hor. 
Baronet the Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), I have 
to say that the whole history of the 
transaction to which he alludes is in the 
hands of hon. Members; that we have 
received no telegrams or other commu- 
nications either from Sir George Colley 
or Sir Evelyn Wood besides and beyond 
those that have been laid on the Table 
of the House. I would refer hon. Mem- 
bers more especially to No. 89 of 2,837, 
received at the Ovolonial Office on the 
6th of March, to No. 113 of the same 
Paper, received on the 17th of March, 
and to No. 5 of 2,858, dated the 28rd 
of March, the material part of which I 
will read as containing the most re- 
cent expression of Sir Evelyn Wood’s 
views— 

“March 23, 11.30 p.m.—Sincerely grateful 
to Government for appreciation of efforts in 
carrying out their wishes. Referring to words 
‘happiest results,’ &c., in my telegram of March 
6, 1 meant that a series of uctions fought by six 
companies could not affect our prestige, but 
Boer leaders had lit a fire which had got beyond 
their control and would be quenched more easily 
after a British victory; the fire is nuw out fora 
time, but Kruger to-day stated the Republic 
would be ruined if the Commission admitted 
claims from all forced to aid Boers. In drafting 
instructions, therefore, the hitherto inert power 
of the loyalists must be treated as an important 
factor in the question of a lasting peace. It 
would be also false modesty to conceal belief 
that personal acquaintance with me has mate- 
rially aided solution. Uneducated men mistrust 
Governments, but trust persons,”’ 
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TITHE (EXTRAORDINARY CHARGE) 
BILL. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the hon- 
ourable and learned Member for Rye, 
Whether, looking to the fact that a 
Select Committee of this House has been 
appointed to consider the question of 
Extraordinary Tithe, he proposes to pro- 
ceed with the Second Reading of the 
Bill on the same subject on the 25th of 
May? 

Mr. INDERWICK, in reply, said, 
he had received no Notice of the inten- 
tion of the hon. Member to put the 
Question tohim. The Select Committee 
to which the hon. Gentleman referred 
had not yet been appointed. When it had 
been, he would be happy to tell the hon. 
Member what course he intended to 
take. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he had 
given public Notice of his Question on 
Friday, which he had thought would 
have been sufficient, and he had intended 
no discourtesy to the hon. and learned 
Member. He now gave Notice that if 
the hon. and learned Member proceeded 
with his Motion on the 25th of May 
he would move the ‘ Previous Ques- 
tion.” 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS)—THE BRITISH 
GARRISONS. 


Lorn EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
in view of the great danger of a native 
rising in the Transvaal, and of the criti- 
cal state of our negotiations, as sug- 
gested by his aaswer on Monday last, he 
can explain the exact position of the 
garrisons in the Transvaal under the 
terms of the armistice by which they 
were to be allowed to receive provisions, 
but no material of war? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not wish to 
be committed by the terms of the Ques- 
tion in the answer which I give; and I 
take it for granted that the noble Lord’s 
object is not to ask me to go into military 
details, but simply to state the condition 
of the garrisons. Taking the Question 
in that view, I have no hesitation in 
answering that, in the first place, as 
regards the provisioning of the garri- 
sous there is no difficulty whatever. In 
regard to ammunition, they are also 
well supplied, 





23 Navy—The 
PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
MR. DILLON. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that Mr. Dillon, now 
in Kilmainham Gaol, is suffering from 
illness; and, if he will take steps to as- 
certain whether continued incarceration 
will have any serious effect upon that 
gentleman’s health, with a view to at 
once release him, if such be the case? 

Mr. SEXTON also asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, Whether it is true, as 
stated in the newspapers, that in conse- 
quence of the report on the state of his 
health, the hon. Member for Tipperary 
has been placed in the infirmary of Kil- 
mainham Prison; also, whether pri- 
soners confined in cells through illness 
are condemned to entire solitude, be- 
cause the rules of the prison prevent 
their receiving any visitors ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am afraid 
I must ask the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) to repeat his Question, in 
order that I may make inquiry. In an- 
swer to the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Labouchere), Mr. Dillon is, I 
understand, attended by his own medi- 
cal adviser. I have not received official 
information, although I have made in- 
quiry as to the state of his health; but 
I hope, from what I see in the papers, 
that he is not seriously ill. That is what 
I gather. I should be sorry if his im- 
prisonment should affect his health ; but 
the hon. Member can hardly expect us 
to release him to enable him to renew 
the conduct for which it has been felt 
necessary to arrest him. 

Mr. HEALY rose to a point of Order. 
He wished to know whether, when a 
Member of that House who had been 
arrested on a charge for which he had 
not been tried, and of which he had not 
been guilty, was referred to in the 
House, he should be mentioned by 
name, and not by the constituency which 
he represented, as was the usual cour- 
tesy in the House ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- | 
tleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) has not | 
taken any course, in my opinion, opposed | 
Hon. Members are aware | 


to Order. 


that there are two Members for Tip- | 
perary in the House, and it is necessary | 
to distinguish between them, 
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Mr. HEALY asked whether, in the 


case of a constituency having two Mem- 
bers, it was not usual to refer to them as 
the senior and the junior Member re- 
spectively ? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: Sir, as there 
are two Members for Bradford in the 
House, may I ask Mr. Forster whether 
he will be in a position to give to the 
House the information he expects re- 
garding the health of the hon. Member 
for Tipperary when it reaches him? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I may say 
that I meant no reflection and no act of 
discourtesy by the way I referred to Mr. 
Dillon. My impression was that, when 
referring to any action outside of a Mem- 
ber of this House, it was within Order 
not to refer to him in the usual way, 
but to speak of him by name. 


RE-ORGANIZATION — MILITIA 
OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS. 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If any 
allowance will be made to Militia officers 
whose regiments are to be changed into 
the Highiand or trews dress, in the same 
way as indicated by him, for officers of 
those corps changed from or to Rifles? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Baronet, I have to say that in cases 
where alterations are made in the uni- 
forms of Militia regiments to and from 
Highland dress, I propose to grant some 
allowance, as in the case of Rifle dress. 
I may add that I propose to assist the 
officers of the Army in the same way. 


ARMY 


NAVY—THE TROCP-SHIP “NEMESIS.” 


Mr. W. B. BEACH asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is cor- 
rect that the ‘‘ Nemesis,”’ a troop ship 
engaged by the Government to take the 
7th Hussars to South Africa, and which 
started with half the Regiment on the 
28th of February, was in such bad re- 
pair, and her engines were so defective, 
that a large number of horses died 
during the voyage? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it is the 
| case that 39 horses out of 224 died on 
board the emesis on the way out. The 
vessel was 40 days on the voyage to the 
Cape, which was about 10 days longer 
than she ought to have taken. The 
delay between England and St. Vincent 
was caused by unusually heavy weather; 


| but after leaving the latter port, she put 
t 
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into St. Helena under circumstances ; under that Act there was no power to 
which have not been satisfactorily ex- | use any part of the land for a small-pox 
plained. On reaching the Cape the | hospital. 


troops and horses were transferred to 
another transport for conveyance to| RAILWAYS (INDIA) — PORTUGUESE 


Durban, and au inquiry into the cir-| TERRITORY—TREATY OF LISBON. 
cumstances was ordered on the spot, the Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
report of which has not yet been re-| Secretary of State for India, Whether, 
ceived. The Nemesis was classed 100 | in accordance with the conditions of the 
Al at Lloyd’s, practically the highest | Treaty of Lisbon, a mixed Commission 
classification she could have, and held a{ has ascertained that a Railway from 
Board of Trade certificate dated the |Marmaganna to New Hubli would be 
21st of February last. Her hull, en-| preferable, in the interests of commerce 
gines, and boilers were also thoroughly | generally, to one from Karwar to New 
surveyed by the officers of the Trans- | Hubli, and likely to prove remunerative ; 
port Department before she was en-| and, whether the Government of india 
gaged, and were found in every respect | are satisfied that the proposed Line by 
in good order. I am sure that the’ way of Marmaganna is preferable to any 
House will remember that this is the | other, can be constructed at a reasonable 
only thing resembling a misadventure | cost, and is likely to prove remunera- 
in the operations of the Transport De- | tive ? 

partment connected with South Africa.; Tuer Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
That Department has conveyed 12,000 | Sir, under the Treaty of Lisbon it was 
men, 2,400 horses, and 7,500 tons of | optional to appoint a mixed Commission 
stores 8,000 miles across the ocean, for | to ascertain whether a railway from 





the most part in the depth of a winter | 
of no ordinary soverity. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—SMALL-POX 
(METROPOLIS). 

Cotonet MAKINS asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
If it be a fact that application was made 
by the Asylums Board to the Govern- 
ment and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for permission to place tempo- 
rary Small Pox Hospitals on the vacant 
ground at Wormwood Scrubs; and, if 
so, whether such application was re- 
fused, and the grounds for such re- 
fusal ? 

Mr. DODSON : Sir, no application of 
the above nature has been made to the 
Government or to the Metropolitan 
Board by the Asylums Board; but an 
application from the Fulham District 
Board of Works was made to the Me- 
tropolitan Board and refused, that Board 
stating that they had no power to grant 
the use of any portion of Wormwood 
Scrubs for the purpose. No specific 
grounds of refusal were stated; but 
Wormwood Scrubs appear to be vested 
in the Metropolitan Board of Works by 
the Wormwood Scrubs Act, 1879, upon 
trust for the perpetual use thereof by 
the inhabitants of the Metropolis for 
exercise and recreation grounds, subject 
to their use for military purposes ; and it 
is presumed that it was considered that 





Marmagoa to New Hubli would be 
preferable, in the interests of commerce 
generally, to one from Karwar to New 
Hubli. The words are, ‘‘ Whenever 
either of the high contracting parties 
may be -desirous of ascertaining” the 
advantages of one as compared with the 
other, they shall in concert appoint such 
a Commission. It was not, however, con- 
sidered necessary to follow this course, 
Her Majesty’s Government being of 
opinion that there were good and sufficient 
reasons for co-operating with the Go- 
vernment of Portugal in carrying out 
the Marmagoa undertaking, each Go- 
vernment dealing with the construction 
of those sections only of railway which 
lie within its own territory. The Go- 
vernment of India expressed them- 
selves in favour of the Karwarline; but 
in dealing with the question at the India 
Office it was thought that both the letter 
and spirit of the Treaty bound us not 
only not to attach too much weight to 
the circumstance that Karwar was in 
British territory, but also to judge the 
case for Marmagoa as favourably as in 
reason and candour we could; and we 
came to the conclusion that it was more 
advantageous, under all the circum- 
stances, to make the arrangement, which 
has been explained, with the Portuguese 
Government. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the line will not be constructed 
at a reasonable cost by that Government 
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and that when completed throughout it 
will not be remunerative. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—EMI- 
GRANT SHIPS. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to a letter in the 
*¢ Pall Mall Gazette” of Friday, 6th in- 
stant, on the ‘‘ Horrors of an Emigrant 
Ship,” signed Charlotte O’Brien, and 
detailing the life on board an emigrant 
ship from Ireland to America; whether 
he has noticed especially the following 
passage :— 

‘But my business was with the women’s 
quarters, and we went on there. Between two 
decks, better lighted than the men’s quarters, 
was a large space, open from one side of the 
ship to the other From either side of a long 
central walk to the outer walls of the ship were 
slung two enormous hammocks, one suspended 
about three feet from the floor, the other above 
the lower one. What was going on in the two 
upper hammocks I could not see, but I presume 
they were the same as those below. I suppose 
each of these hammocks carry about one hun- 
dred persons. They were made of sailcloth, 
and, being suspended all around from hooks, 
were perfectly flat. Narrow strips of sailcloth 
divided this great bed into berths. These strips 
of cloth, when the mattresses were out, formed 
divisions about eight inches high; when the 
mattresses are in it must be almost one level. 
Now in these beds lie hundreds of men and 
women. Any man who comes with a woman, 
who is or calls herself his wife, sleeps by right 
in the midst of hundreds of young women, who 
are compelled to live in his presence day and 
night; if they remove their clothes it is under 
his eyes, if they lie down to rest it is beside him. 
It is a shame even to speak of these things; 
but to destroy such an evil it is necessary to 
face it; ”’ 
and, whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to take any steps 
to put an end to such a disgraceful treat- 
ment of the emigrant poor ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
the Prime Minister had desired him to 
answer that Question and another of a 
similar nature which stood on the Paper 
in the name of the noble Viscount the 
Member for Barnstaple (Viscount Ly- 
mington). The circumstances to which 
reference was made in the first Question 
were brought to his attention some days 
before the letter was published in Zhe 
Pali Mali Gazette by his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and he at once made some preliminary 
inquiry into the matter. On the pub- 
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managers of the five lines of British 
steamships which took Irish emigrants 
from Liverpool to Queenstown; and he 
had now received from all those mana- 
gers a most emphatic and categorical 
denial that any such circumstances as 
were related in the article could possibly 
have taken place with regard to their 
lines of steamships. He had, however, 
thought the matter of so much import- 
ance that he had directed Captain Wilson, 
one of the principal officers of the Board 
of Trade, to visit Queenstown and Liver- 
pool to make special inquiries into the 
matter; and Mr. Gray, the Assistant Se- 
eretary of the Marine Department of the 
Board of Trade, who was now at Liver- 
pool, had been instructed to make further 
inquiry. He had asked Miss O’Brien 
to give him the name of the ship to 
which her letter referred, and also any 
other particulars which would enable 
him more carefully and thoroughly to 
investigate the matter. He hoped, under 
these circumstances, the House would 
think it right to suspend its judgment 
upon the statement made. As soon as 
possible, after its completion, the Cor- 
respondence would be placed on the 
Table. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, he had 
several times crossed the Atlantic; but 
he had never seen anything of the kind 
mentioned, although he had inspected 
the steerage. He would like to know, 
if the right hon. Gentleman had any 
information as to what line of steamships 
was referred to? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the line 
referred to was not mentioned in the 
articlein The Pall Mall Gazette; but hehad 
written to Miss O’Brien for particulars. 

Mr. O’DONNELLasked, if anyinquiry 
would be made as to American lines 
touching at Queenstown ? 

Mr.CHAMBERLAIN said, he was not 
aware that any American line carried 
Irish emigrants from Queenstown or 
Liverpool. 


POST OFFICE (SAVINGS BANK DE- 
PARTMENT) — EMPLOYMENT OF 
DEAF AND DUMB PERSONS. 


Mr. C. 8. PARKER asked the Post- 
master General, Whether, as has been 
stated, it is intended to employ a cer- 
tain number of deaf and dumb per- 





lication of the letter signed ‘‘ Charlotte 
G. O’Brien ” he communicated with the 


The Marquess of Hartington 


sons at the Post Office in the sorting of 
papers ? 
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Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, I am glad to 


be able to state that arrangements have 
been made for the employment, experi- 
mentally, of a certain number of deaf 
and dumb persons in the sorting of papers 
in the Post Office Savings Bank Depart- 
ment, and I can only express a hope 
that the experiment will turn out suc- 
cessfully. 


POST OFFICE (SAVINGS BANK DE- 
PARTMENT)—PROMOTIONS. 


Eart PERCY asked the Postmaster 
General, with reference to the promo- 
tions about to be made in the Savings 
Bank Department of the Post Office, 
Whether it is the fact that it is pro- 
posed to pass over duly qualified officers 
in favour of others below them in their 
class; and, if so, whether he can state 
the grounds upon which this course is 
to be adopted ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
Question of the noble Earl, I have to 
state that no names have yet been sub- 
mitted to me for promotion in the Savings 
Bank Department. In order to prevent 
misapprehension, I think it may be well 
to mention that, by a long-established 
rule of the Service, promotion from the 
third to the second class depends upon 
seniority combined with full competency, 
and from the second class to the first, 
and to appointments above the first, 
upon supericr merit. I can only add 
that in the promotions about to be made 
I shall endeavour to act on these rules 
with the strictest impartiality. 


THE LATE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 
K.G. — INSCRIPTION ON PROPOSED 
MONUMENT. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If the Inscription 
which is to be placed on the Monument 
which he will propose to ask to be 
erected to the memory of the late Earl 
of Beaconsfield will contain any reference 
whatever to his actions as a leader of a 
political party ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, as I under- 
stand this matter, according to the pre- 
cedents and custom of Parliament, when 
the House arrives at a Vote of this kind, 
it expresses it in terms which are suffi- 
ciently full to afford a guide for the 
inscription to be placed on the public 
monument. That has been the course 
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apprehend it would not be in accordance 
with precedent or policy, or within the 
authority conferred by the Vote of Par- 
liament, to make any addition to what 
I may call the material words of the 
inscription. I do not think that any of 
the monuments, as far as I know, con- 
tain references to the acts of persons 
whom they commemorate in their cha- 
racter of Leaders of a political Party, 
and certainly I should not propose that 
there should now be anything that would 
be at variance with the established prac- 
tice in the matter. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION — MILITIA 
OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS. 


Eart PERCY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he will lay on the 
Table of the House a Statement of the 
probable average outlay which will be 
imposed upon each officer of Militia by 
the changes in dress and appointments 
consequent upon the proposals of Her 
Majesty’s Government, distinguishing 
between those officers belonging to Re- 





giments which will change their facings 
and those which will not; and, whether 
this House will be afforded an opportu- 
nity of considering the proposed changes 
of uniform before they were put in 
orders ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; I do not 
propose to lay such a Return upon the 
Table. In many cases the alteration 
referred to will involve a very small ex- 
penditure, and I have already stated 
what I intend to do when material 
changes are involved. If, however, the 
noble Earl wishes to raise any discussion 
on these points, he can do so when the 
Vote for Clothing is being considered. 


ALKALI, &. WORKS REGULATION 
BILL—CEMENT WORKS. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he is prepared to lay before 
the House the private reports of the 
Government chemists with reference to 
the tests to be applied to the gases or 
vapours emitted from cement works; 
and, whether he is aware that no means 
exist for consuming carbonic acid gas; 
and if, in these circumstances, he is pre- 
pared to state what are the best prac- 
tical means which cement manufacturers 
are to be required to use, in order to 





pursued on the present occasion, and I 


comply with the Act ? 
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Mr. DODSON: Sir, there are no Re- 
ports, either private or public, from the 
Government chemists as to the specific 
quantitative tests to be applied to these 
works. I am aware that no means ofa 
practicable character exist for consuming 
carbonic acid gas ; but that is not the gas 
complained of. What is complained of is 
the acidity other than that from carbonic 
acid, the density of the vapour, and the 
smell. Although I am not prepared at 
this moment to state what are the best 
practicable and available means cement 
manufacturers might be required to use, 
Iam advised that these works may be 
conducted, in many instances, so as to 
give out less offensive vapour than is 
now the case, and that the vapour given 
out may be allowed to escape in such a 
manner as to be dispersed much better 
than at present. 
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SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(POLITICAL RELATIONS). 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Transvaal State will be in “ full 
Colonial relations with this Country ;”’ 
or, whether the relations between this 
Country and the Transvaal will be con- 
ducted through the Foreign Office, and 
not through the Colonial Office ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in answer to 
this Question as to the words ‘full 
Colonial relations with this country,” 
which are put in inverted commas, I 
wish to say I never stated or implied 
that the Transvaal under the new con- 
dition of things, when settled, would 
be in full Colonial relations with this 
country. I do not think that that would 
be an accurate description, so far as I 
am able to form an opinion. With re- 
gard to the Question whether the rela- 
tions between this country and the 
Transvaal will be conducted through 
the Foreign Office, and not through the 
Colonial Office, I have to say that the 
practice in South Africa, even with re- 
gard to a purely Foreign State—for 
example, the Orange Free State—has 
been to conduct the relations through 
the Colonial Office. Instructions have 


been given to the Royal Commissioners 
on this subject to the following effect :— 
As regards communication with Foreign 
Governments, it will probably be found 
that the Transvaal Government should 
correspond on such matters with nest 
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Majesty’s Government through the Presi- 
dent of the High Commission. 

Eart PERCY asked, whether the words 
“full Colonial relation with this country” 
have not been applied to the state of cer- 
tain countries whose condition is to be 
that of the Transvaal with regard to 
Great Britain ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
noble Earl had completely mistaken the 
bearing of his argument. His argument 
was, that as there were States in full 
Colonial relation with this country where 
the Queen did not appoint the Governor, 
a fortiort it could not be requisite that 
we should appoint a Governor ina State 
like the Transvaal. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE QUEEN v. BRAD- 
LAUGH AND ANOTHER—* FRUITS OF 
PHILOSOPHY.”’ 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the honourable and Jearned Mem- 
ber for Launceston, Whether it was a 
fact that the Law Officers of the late 
Government decided not to proceed fur- 
ther with the prosecution against Mr. 
Bradlaugh and others for publishing 
obscene and immoral works after the 
first indictment had failed owing toa 
technical error ? 

Srrk HARDINGE GIFFARD, in re- 
ply, said, the Question of his noble 
Friend appeared to assume that the 
prosecution was at the instance of the 
Government. That was an error. It was 
begun by the City Police, and he had no 
knowledge of it. He must-—— 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON rose to 
Order, and asked, whether the noble 
Lord could ask a Question which had no 
reference to a Bill or other matter before 
the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Rule is, that a 
Question must refer to a Bill or Motion 
before the House; but as the present 
Question refers to a matter which has 
attracted much public attention in this 
House, and as it deals with the acts of 
the Law Officers of the Crown of the late 
Government, I thought it my duty to 
allow the Question to be put. 

Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
would repeat what he was saying when 
interrupted—namely, that the case was 
begun by the City Police; he had no 
knowledge of it until after that time. 
It never was a Government prosecution, 
and no question of further proceedings 
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ever came before him as Law Officer. 
He thought, however, he was bound to 
add that if he had been asked his 
opinion, it would have been against 
giving further publicity to an obscene 
and mischievous publication. 


APPOINTMENT OF COLONIAL 
GOVERNORS. 

Mr. WARTON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether there is any 
instance of a colony in which the ap- 
pointment of its governor, even in those 
cases where that office has been hereditary 
or elective, has not been originally made 
by the Crown ? 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he } 


should be most happy to answer any 
Question relating to a matter within his 
own knowledge; but as regarded that 
which formed the subject of the present 
Question, the hon. and learned Member 
was quite as competent as he was to 
ascertain the information for which he 
sought; and, considering the respective 
allowance of leisure, perhaps the hon. 
and learned Member was more able to 
find an opportunity. 


PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked, Whether 
it was the intention of the Government to 
take the first three Orders of the Day on 
the Paper in the order in which they 
stood ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes. He would 
add that they did not propose to curtail 
the debate on the Land Bill for the sake 
of bringing on the adjourned debate on 
the Parliamentary Oaths Bill. 

Mr. A. J..BALFOUR asked, Whe- 
ther, in view of the narrow majority of 
Saturday morning, the Government in- 
tended to persist in their determination 
to ask the House to have a Morning Sit- 
ting to-morrow (Tuesday) ?- 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it would be 
more convenient to answer that Question 
when the Order was called on. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the Order might not be reached 
until 1 o’clock in the morning, perhaps 
later, and the delay would occasion in- 
convenience. He was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman would not propose to increase 
the inconvenience of a Morning Sitting 
by keeping Members until a late hour 
before they received a definite announce- 
ment ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, he should be 
prepared to take the judgment of the 
House upon the Order. He felt it ne- 
cessary to do that, for reasons connected 
with the general position of the case, 
and, having said that, hon. Members 
would have knowledge that the subject 
would come on. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that he 
had arranged the matter with his noble 
Friend (Lord Richard Grosvenor). 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he-had 
not meant to convey any reflection on 
his hon. Friend the Member for Hert- 
ford. 


FRANCE AND TUNIS—THE TURKISH 
FLEET. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that the 
French Ambassador at Constantinople 
has protested against the despatch of 
Turkish ships to Tunis, and has stated 
that French ships will fire upon such 
ships if they are despatched ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: No 
information has reached Her Majesty’s 
Government of the reported despatch of 
the Turkish Fleet to Tunis and the pro- 
test of the French Government; but an 
incident of this nature occurred in 1836. 
A similar threat was made by France in 
1841, M. Guizot stating that the French 
Admiral had orders to turn back the 
Turkish Squadron, which it was rumoured 
was about to visit Tunis, by remonstrance 
if he could, but by force if necessary ; 
and in 1864 Her Majesty’s Government 
were informed that France would still 
oppose the presence of the Turkish Fleet 
in Tunisian waters. 

Mr. OT WAY asked the hon. Baronet, 
whether he would complete his answer 
by stating what the answer of Lord 
Palmerston’s Government was in 1864? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: There 
was no answer whatever, Sir. : 

Mr. OTWAY would like to know, if 
the hon. Baronet would be so good as to 
allow the despatches to be laid on the 
Table ? : 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
there were 15 volumes of these despatches 
from 1838 to 1864. On the occasion re- 
ferred to, there was no direct communi- 
cation made by the British Government 
with regard to the action of the French. 
The British Government was informed 
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of it; but no request was made for an 
answer, and no answer was given. 

Mz. MONTAGUE GUEST: Ishould 
like to ask the hon. Baronet, whether, in 
his opinion, the French Government are 
justified in following the precedent of 
1836? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I can 
only reply, in the words of the Govern- 
ment on a former occasion—it is never 
the custom of the Government to give 
answers to hypothetical Questions. 

Mr. OTWAY gave Notice that he 
would ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
If he would allow despatches to be 
placed on the Table which should show 
whether in 1864 the British fleet was 
moved from Malta to the port of Tunis ? 


ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELL.- 
INGS ACTS—ALLEGED REMOVAL OF 
FAMILIES. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, If it is the fact that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, proceeding 
under the Artizans’ Dwellings Acts, have 
given notice of immediate removal to 
nearly two hundred families, who are 
chiefly dock labourers residing in courts 
lying between Rosemary Lane (Royal 
Mint Street) and St. Katharine’s Docks ; 
and, if he can say whether the new 
dwellings which the Board proposes to 
erect will be suitable as residences for the 
same classes as those who are now about 
being disturbed in the locality specified ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG, in 
reply, said, that the hon. and learned 
Member was under a misapprehension. 
The Metropolitan Board had given no 
such notices as those to which he had 
referred ; but they had, at the request 
of the Trustees of the Peabody Fund, to 
whom the adjoining land had been sold 
for the erection of artizans’ dwellings, 
obtained and furnished the names of the 
persons residing in the locality men- 
tioned in the Question, and the Trustees 
had issued notices to those persons that 
their new buildings were ready for occu- 
pation. The Board erected no dwellings 
themselves, but only sold or let the land 
for that purpose. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether, considering the su- 
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(Ireland) Bill, and the great advisability 
of sending it up to the House of Lords 
in good time, so as not to give that- 
House any excuse on that account to 
reject it, he will postpone all other 
Business not of the most urgent nature 
in its favour and take it day by day? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
was sure the hon. Member would not 
accuse him of want of sympathy if he 
declined to enter into the Question in 
detail. He would confine himself to 
saying that, as far as the Business of 
the Government was concerned, they 
attached the highest importance to the 
progress of the Land Law (Ireland) Bill 
being made as expeditiously as it could 
be done with due deliberation, and they 
would allow nothing but what was abso- 
lutely necessary or of the very simplest 
character to interfere with it. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—PARLIAMENTARY 
OATHS BILL. 

Mr. RITCHIE asked, Whether the 
adjourned debate on the Parliamentary 
Oaths Bill could be taken after 12.30, in 
the event of any opposition being offered 
to the Bill? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the Notice 
of Opposition that had been given 
ovelied only to the Motion of which the 
Attorney General had given Notice. 
The House was now engaged on an 
Order of the Day, altogether a different 
matter; and as there was no Notice of 
opposition to the Order of the Day, it 
could come on at any hour. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR wished for 
a definite expression from the Prime 
Minister, whether it was on the question 
of the Morning Sitting, or on this Bill, 
that he intended to take the feeling of 
the House? Was it that the Govern- 
ment meant to bring on the question of 
a Morning Sitting the next day, when 
the Order of the Day was read? He 
believed it was competent to the Govern- 
ment to adopt either course. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, there is no 
intention on the part of the Government 
to bring in anything relating to the pro- 
posal of my hon. and learned Friend. 
The question of the Morning Sitting 
only will be considered to-night. 

In answer to Mr. Onstow, 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the ad- 
journed debate on the Bill could come 
on at any hour, 
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FRANCE—THE COMMERCIAL TREATY 
—THE NEW FRENCH GENERAL 
TARIFF. 

Mr. SLAGG asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 


ther the present Treaty of Commerce. 


with France will not expire on Nov. 8, 
and what attempt is being made to avoid 
delay in fixing its future form ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 

Her Majesty’s Government have been 
officially informed that the new French 
General Tariff was promulgated yester- 
day, and accordingly, in pursuance of 
the Declaration signed on the 10th of 
October, 1879, the Commercial Treaties 
and Conventions between Great Britain 
and France now in force will expire on 
the 8th of November next. To avoid 
the delay referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber, I beg to state that Her Majesty’s 
Government urged on the 18th of June, 
5th of August, 12th of October, 15th 
of November, 15th of February, and 
several times in March and April last, 
that negotiations should be entered upon; 
but the French Government replied that 
they could not proceed until the Bill for 
establishing the new General Tariff had 
been passed by the Senate. When the 
discussion in the Senate was approaching 
its conclusion, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment asked that, in order to avoid delay, 
some person should be sent to London 
to furnish preliminary explanations on 
questions of detail. The French Go- 
vernment, however, preferred to give 
them in Paris, and Mr. Kennedy was 
accordingly sent there for the purpose. 
It will thus be seen that there has been 
in the past no delay on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I would add 
that in the official notification from the 
French Government to which I have re- 
ferred, no proposal with respect to formal 
negotiations is made by that Govern- 
ment. This point will not be lost sight 
of in the answer which will be returned 
to M. Challemel-Lacour, 

Mr. BOURKE asked, whether in the 
negotiations any hope had been held out 
of changes beneficial to the commerce of 
this country ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that such hopes had been held out, 
and that he hoped the French Govern- 
ment wou!d be prepared to make such 
changes. 


. 
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ASSASSINATION OF THE EMPEROR 
OF RUSSIA. 


REPLY TO THE MESSAGE OF CONDOLENCE. 


Tue Maravuess or TAVISTOCK, hav- 
ing been appointed, together with the Earl 
Percy, to attend upon Her Royal and 
Imperial Highness the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh with a Message of Condolence of 
this House, reported that Her Royal and 
Imperial Highness had been pleased to 
reply :— 

i Clarence House, 

St. James's, 8. W. 

My Lords, 

I beg that you will have the goodness to 
convey to the House of Commons the assurance of 
my deep gratitude for the Message of Condolence 
which it has sent to me, and of which you have 
been the bearers. 

The feeling to which the House has given ex 
pression, on the subject of the death of my beloved 
father, has been to me and to the other members of 
my family a source of the greatest consolation. 

MARIE. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
eet eS 
MONUMENT TO THE EARL OF 
BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in rising to move 
the following Resolution :— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will give 
directions that a Monument be erected in the 
Collegiate Church of Saint Peter, Westminster, 
to the Memory of the late Right Hon. the Earl 
of Beaconsfield, with an Inscription expressive 
of the high sense entertained by the House of 
his rare and splendid gifts, and of his devoted 
labours in Parliament and in great Offices of 
State; and to assure Her Majesty that this 
House will make good the expenses attending 
the same,’’ 
said: Sir, considering the Notice that 
appears, in conjunction with my own, 
upon the Paper, I should, perhaps, be 
too sanguine were I to express even the 
faintest hope that this Motion might 
receive the unanimous assent of the 
Committee. But, Sir, while I do not 
venture to press that hope, I do entertain 
the very earnest hope—I would even say 
I offer the most earnest entreaty—that it 
may not be made a subject of lengthened 
or contentious debate. I say that, Sir, 
in the position of one especially bound 
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to consider what is for the dignity of 
the House; but I say it also in the cha- 
racter of an old and keen opponent of 
Lord Beaconsfield ; and nothing would 
be so painful to me, except, indeed, the 
rejection of the Motion, which I think 
impossible, as that its grace should be 
entirely marred by its being made the 
subject of angry disputation. It has not 
been unnatural that on a subject of this 
kind, exciting so much and such varied 
public interest, criticism should have 
been busy. But with regard to that 
criticism, both with respect to what has 
been done and with respect to what has 
not been done, I will simply say that 
my object has been the fulfilment of my 
duty, and that the fulfilment of my duty 
has appeared to me to lie in a careful 
consideration of the rules and pre- 
cedents applicable to the case. I think 
that those precedents ought to be li- 
berally interpreted ; but, for my own 
part, in all these complimentary mat- 
ters I have a great jealousy of addi- 
tions. There is a temptation, under 
the influence of feeling, to make such 
additions, and every addition made on 
a particular occasion becomes an em- 
barrassment on the next occasion. I 
will simply say, not that I have inter- 
preted precedent aright—I do not as- 
sume that—but I have endeavoured, 
strictly and carefully, to make it my 
ground. Everyone will feel that this is 
not the occasion to attempt an historical 
portraiture of Lord Beaconsfield. Nei- 
ther is it the occasion to- attempt, espe- 
cially from this side of the House—but 
from no side of the House, I will ven- 
ture to say, is it the occasion to attempt 
a political eulogy of Lord Beaconsfield. 
It would be mistaking the purposes for 
which we have met to-day. I will goa 
little further and say that the position 
of the House is in some respects and in 
ead peculiar. I do not know that it 

as ever happened that a Parliament in 
sharp antagonism to the policy of a par- 
ticular Minister has been called upon to 
accept a proposal of this kind with re- 
spect to the Minister whose policy is op- 
posed. At the same time, though there 
is no case exactly analagous to this, 
there are cases which make a material 
approximation to it. When Lord John 
Russell proposed, in 1850, in a speech 
of great good taste, a monument to the 
memory of Sir Robert Peel, he very 
naturally looked back, not merely to the 
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crisis of the Anti-Corn Law movement 
which had brought them tégether, but 
to the long struggles of 30 years before ; 
and Lord John Russell said, in very be- 
coming language—‘‘I will not enter into 
the nature of the measures with which 
his name is associated ;’’ and, again— 
‘This is not the time to consider par- 
ticular opinions or particular measures.” 
But. he also quoted an earlier case, in 
which it happened that Colonel Barré 
proposed a public monument to Lord 
Chatham, to whom he had been not very 
long before in the sharpest opposition. 
So that although the features of this 
case are marked features, yet we are not 
without guidance from the proceedings 
of those who have gone before us. This 
I will venture to say, that it is a case 
with regard to which we who may be 
said to form the majority in this House 
ought to be on our guard against giving 
way to our own narrower political sympa- 
thies. It would be better that proposi- 
tions of this kind should be altogether 
abandoned and forgotten than that they 
should degenerate into occasions for issu- 
ing the manifestoes of political alliances 
or of ordinary partizanship. If I am 
asked why, endeavouring to look with- 
out fear or favour at this case upon its 
merits and upon nothing else, and de- 
sirous to speak the truth without con- 
straint and without exaggeration, I ven- 
ture to recommend this proposition to 
the House, and why I think that the 
same reasons which have led the House 
to give in the case of other Prime 
Ministers of this country a testimony 
such as I now invite to the memory of 
Lord Beaconsfield should actuate us now, 
I say that, in my judgment, we have to 
look to two questions, and to two ques- 
tions only; and they are, whether the 
tribute that it is proposed to pay is 
to. be paid to one who, in the first 
place, has sustained a great historic part 
and done great deeds written on the 
page of Parliamentary and National his- 
tory; and next, whether those deeds have 
been done with the full authority of the 
constituted organs of the nation and of 
the nation itself ; and I think that an im- 
partial survey of what has happened 
will satisfy the House that upon neither 
of these points is there the smallest 
room for doubt. It may seem to be a 
sharp mental transition for us to make, 
when we pass from the balance of poli- 
tical opinion now prevailing in this 
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House to the balance of opinion that 
existed here two or three or four years 
ago. But it is right, it is just, it is 
necessary that we should recollect that 
what was done by the late Parliament 
and what was done by the late Ministry, 
and above all by Lord Beaconsfield. as 
the official head and as the guiding 
spirit of the late Ministry, was done 
under precisely the same constitutional 
title, and with exactly the same charter 
and authority as that under which 
we now claim to act. I cast behind me 
fora moment the question what I ap- 
prove and what I disapprove, what I re- 
joiceinand what I regret. Weare here 
to act on the part of the nation, and 
to maintain that description of action 
which is suitable to, and which is re- 
quired by, the nation’s coniinuous life. 
The career of Lord Beaconsfield is in 
many respects the most remarkable in 
our Parliamentary history. For my own 
part, I know but one that can fairly be 
compared to it in regard to the emotional 
surprise—the emotion of wonder, which, 
when viewed as a whole, it is calculated 
to excite—and that is the career, more 
especially the early career, of Mr. Pitt. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s name is associated 
with at least one great constitutional 
change, in regard to which I think it 
will ever be admitted—at least, I never 
can scruple to admit it—that its arrival 
was accelerated by his personal act. I 
will not dwell upon that, but upon the 
close association of his name with the 
important change in the principle of the 
Parliamentary franchise. It is also as- 
sociated with great European transac- 
tions, great European arrangements. I 
put myself in the position, not necessa- 
rily of a friend and admirer who looks 
with sympathy upon the action of Lord 
Beaconsfield, but in the position of one 
who considers the magnitude of the part 
which he played on behalf of this coun- 
try; and I say that one who was his 
political friend might fairly have said of 
him when he came back from Berlin— 
“Aspice, ut insignis spoliis Marcellus opimis 
Ingreditur,victorque viros supereminet omnes.’’ 
My duty is to look at these things in the 
magnitude of their national and _his- 
torical character, and it is when so look- 
ing at them that-I have not a doubt that 


the man who for seven years sustained- 


the offiee of Prime Minister, the man 
who for nearly 30 years led, either in one 





House or in the other, a great Party in, 
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this country, and the man who had so in- 
tertwined himself in the interests of the 
national heart, as was shown on the occa- 
sion of his illness, is a man for whom 
the House may well do what I now call 
upon it to do. Ihave said that, in my 
opinion, the magnitude of the part 
played by Lord Beaconsfield, and the 
authority with which it was played, are 
the only matters to which we ought to 
look; and I press this point specially 
as one that many of us might perhaps 
forget—namely, that he acted with the 
sgme authority that we claim ourselves. 
The same Constitution, the same popular 
liberties, the same franchises, the same 
principle of acquiescence in the will of 
the majority placed him in a position, 
first at this box in this House and 
then in the House of Lords, to give 
effect to the policy that he believed 
to be for the good of his country, 
as those which have now placed other 
men in his position to give effect to 
what they, with equal sincerity, de- 
sire to recommend for the approval of 
Parliament. This somewhat dry portion 
of my duty, which has led me to direct 
the attention of the House to these two 
points, which I deem to contain the whole 
estimate of the case, is now, I think, 
concluded. As I have said, I will not 
attempt anything like an historical 
retrospect. It would not be fair, and 
it would not be just, even if it were ap- 
propriate, in point of time, that I should 
do so—I, who have been separated from 
Lord Beaconsfield by longer and larger 
differences than, perhaps, ever separated 
any two persons brought into constant 
contact in the transaction of Public 
Business. It would not be fair to him, 
it would not be fair to his friends, 
that I should endeavour to draw a pic- 
ture which must be more faintly coloured,. 
and, I must add, which must be dif- 
ferently. coloured if executed by my 
hand than that which they could fairly 
claim. But yet, Sir, I will allow myself 
some satisfaction in dwelling upon 
matters in which I feel it is pleasurable 
to myself, and on which I also think it 
is useful for us all, to dwell. The de- 
ceased Statesman had certain great quali- 
ties on which it would be idle for me to 
enlarge; his extraordinary intellectual 
powers, for instance, were as well known 
to others as to me; but they are not the 
proper subject of our present commenda- 
tions. But there were other great quali- 
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ties, not intellectual—not merely intel- 
lectual, in the sense of being disas- 
sociated from conduct—qualities imme- 
diately connected with conduct — with 
regard to which I should say, were I a 
younger man, I should like to stamp the 
recollection of them upon my mind for 
my own future guidance, and with regard 
to which I will say, to those younger 
than myself, that I would strongly re- 
commend them for notice and imitation. 
These characteristics were not only writ- 
ten in a marked manner on his career, 
but were possessed by him in a degree 
undoubtedly extraordinary. I speak, for 
example, of his strength of will, his 
long - sighted persistency of purpose, 
reaching from his first entrance on the 
avenue of life to its very close, his re- 
markable power of self-government, and 
last, not least, his great Parliamentary 
courage, which I, who have been associated 
in the course of my life with some scores 
of Ministers, have never seen surpassed. 
There were other points in his character 
on which I cannot refrain from saying a 
word or two. I wish to express the ad- 
miration which I have always felt for his 
strong sympathies with his race, for the 
sake of which he was always ready to 
risk popularity and influence. A like 
sentiment I feel towards the strength of 
his sympathies with that brotherhood to 
which he thought, and justly thought, 
himself entitled to belong—the brother- 
hood of men of letters. It is only 
within the last few days that I have read 
in a very interesting book, the ‘ Auto- 
biography of Thomas Cooper,” how, in 
the year 1844, when his influence with 
his Party was not yet established, Mr. 
Cooper came to him in the character of 
a struggling literary man, who was also 
a Chartist, and he who was then Mr. Dis- 
raeli met him with the most active and 
cordial kindness—so ready was his sym- 
thy for genius. There was also another 
eeling, Sir, lying nearer to the very 
centre of his existence, which, though a 
domestic feeling, may now be referred 
to without indelicacy—I mean his pro- 
found, devoted, tender, and grateful 
affection for his wife, which, if—as may 
be the case—it deprived him of the 
honour of public obsequies—I know 
not whether it did so—has, neverthe- 
less, left for him a more permanent 
title as one who knew, amid the calls 
and temptations of political life, what 
was due to the sanctity and strength of 
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the domestic affections, and made him, 
in that respect, an oes oF to the 
country in which he lived. In express- 
ing a hope that this debate may not be 
unduly lengthened, I wish that my con- 
tribution to it may be confined within 
the limits of necessity. I believe, if the 
House has been kind enough to listen 
to the few words I have used, I have 
set before them all that it is necessary 
—perhaps all that it is warrantable— 
for me to say; but there is one slighter 
matter to which I wish to have the 
satisfaction of referring. The feeling I 
am about to express is not a novel feel- 
ing. Itis one which I have for many 
years entertained, and which has been 
founded partly upon the private com- 
munications of my friends. There is 
much error and misapprehension abroad 
as to the personal sentiments which 
prevail between public men who are 
divided in politics. Their words may, 
necessarily, from time to time, be sharp ; 
their judgments may occcasionally, may 
warrantably, may necessarily be severe ; 
but the general idea of persons less in- 
formed than those within the Parliamen- 
tary circle, is that they are actuated by 
sentiments of intense antipathy or hatred 
for one another. Sir, I wish to take this 
occasion—if, with the permission of the 
House, I may for a moment degenerate 
into egotism upon a subject much too 
high for it—of recording, in this place 
and at this hour, my firm conviction 
that, in all the judgments ever delivered 
by Lord Beaconsfield upon myself, he 
never was actuated by sentiments of 
personal antipathy. It is a pleasure to 
me to make that acknowledgment. The 
feeling on my part is not a new one; but 
the acknowledgment of it could hardly 
have been made with propriety on an 
earlier occasion, and hon. Members 
must excuse me for having thus ob- 
truded it upon them. Now, Sir, I 
again call the attention of the House 
to the fact that what we have to look at 
to-night is the greatness of the man, 
the greatness of the offices sustained by 
him, the greatness of the part he played, 
the greatness of the actions associated 
with his name, and, finally, the full 
and undisputed Constitutional authority 
which he possessed for those actions, 
whether they were according to our sense 
and taste or not—that full plenary 
Constitutional power which authorized 
beforehand and sanctioned afterwards 
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what he did. These are the essential 
considerations that ought to guide us; 
and I feel convinced—-unless it be my 
own grievous fault, and if so I can but 
regret it—that I have said enough to 
show the Committee that they will do well 
and wisely to accept—and to accept in a 
kindly spirit—the Motion I have the 
honour to submit for a public monu- 
ment to Lord Beaconsfield. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving the 
Resolution of which he had given Notice. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : Sir, 
in rising to second the Motion which has 
just been proposed, I shall say but a very 
few words, because I am sure I shall 
best fulfil the wishes of the House, and 
best respond to the spirit in which the 
Motion has been made, if I abstain from 
anything that can, in the slightest de- 
gree, derogate from the tone which has 
been given to the discussion by the 
speech just delivered. If I could con- 
template, which I cannot for a moment 
do, that this Motion should not meet 
with the general—let me say, I hope 
the unanimous—acceptance of the Com- 
mittee ; if I could contemplate that it 
would not be accepted in a spirit and in 
a manner that would be satisfactory to 
those who long to see this mark of 
honour paid to one they love, at least I 
should feel that one monument, and that 
one of a higher character than any that 
could be carved in stone or marble, has 
already been erected to the memory of 
Lord Beaconsfield in the speech we have 
just heard. That speech has been nobly 
expressed, and, still more, it has been 
nobly conceived. I venture to say that 
in this tribute paid to the memory of a 
sharp political opponent, by one who has 
been for so many years engaged in the 
very severest of political contests, we 
have a record which will be an honour 
not merely to the speaker, not merely 
to him of whom the words were spoken, 
but an honour, asI think, to the British 
House of Commons. A true key has 
been struck to our political life and 
political contests—and I may venture, 
taking up the last words of the Prime 
Minister, and speaking as one who has 
had a very large share of the private 
confidence and the intimacy of our la- 
mented and distinguished Friend for 
many years, having been one who has 
sat by his side in the midst of con- 
tests, and who has also had the privi- 
lege of sharing his confidence in private 
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and retired moments, I can entirely and 
from the bottom of my heart confirm the 
saying of the Prime Minister, that in all 
those contests, ready as he always was 
to enter into the battle, sharp as some- 
times his words were in the course of 
action, there was nothing in his mind, 
nothing in his spirit, that was unworthy 
of a generous antagonist. No personal 
feeling, I believe, was ever allowed by 
him to warp his sentiments of admira- 
tion for his chief political rival. Sir, I 
feel that this is not a moment at which 
I could properly address the Committee 
as I should wish to do. This is nota 
moment for the indulgence of private 
feelings. We have, indeed, been con- 
nected together on occasions of contest 
and of public debate; but yet there is 
so much beside that and behind that 
to those who were intimate with Lord 
Beaconsfield, that it would be painful to 
ourselves to attempt to parade the feel- 
ings that exist among us. There was 
much in him to love. There was much 
in his sympathy and his readiness at 
all times to give advice, to enter into 
every difficulty, however trifling it might 
seem, to encourage where encourage- 
ment was needed, and to utter words of 
warning when he thought them neces- 
sary, that greatly endeared him to us. 
Sir, it would, of course, be still less 
appropriate, indeed, it would be an out- 
rage upon the House, were I at such a 
moment to attempt to draw anything 
like apolitical character of Lord Beacons- 
field which should be in the nature of a 
political eulogium. I distinguish such 
occasions as the present, characteristic 
as they are of the British House of Com- 
mons and of the British nation, from 
those eulogiums which are sometimes 
passed in foreign countries at the fu- 
nerals of men who have borne a dis- 
tinguished part in party warfare, when 
the opportunity is seized for promoting 
and glorifying political differences and 
political parties. We have nothing of 
the sort here. We are hereengaged for 
a moment, pausing in the midst of our 
political strife, in placing a wreath on 
the bier of a champion who has fallen 
among us, and whom all on both sides 
are prepared to honour. If there were 
anything in this proposal that seemed to 


‘pledge the country or the House to any 


approval or any particular policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield, I can qnite understand that 


there would be difficulties raised in many - 
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quarters to paying a tribute which might 
be misunderstood. That, however, is 
not the case. Weare now doing honour 
to a man whose rare gifts we all admire, 
and which have been acknowledged by 
all who have had any opportunity of wit- 
nessing their display. We are doing 
honour to a man who never quailed be- 
fore danger, who never allowed himself 
to be disheartened by defeat or dis- 
couraged hy difficulty, but who always 
kept a high standard before hin—whe- 
ther it approved itself to all men or not 
I will not say--and who never under 
any difficulties or under any circum- 
stances lost sight of or shrank from the 
standard he so displayed. He was one 
who, when he came to the post of dig- 
nity to which he had so fairly fought his 
way over the greatest obstacles and 
under the greatest discouragements, com- 
manded the respect not only of the 
people of his own country, but the re- 
spect of those among whom he took his 
place, as the Representative of Great 
Britain in the affairs of foreign countries. 
Sir, we have been reminded that the 
public honours which it was desired 
should be done to him at his funeral 
were exchanged for a funeral of a more 
private character that was in accordance 
not only with his written instructions, 
but with the whole spirit of his life. He 
was one who, above all things, rejoiced 
in that retirement of which he was 
allowed to enjoy so small a portion, and 
his heart was in the home and the se- 
pulchre in which his body is now placed. 
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Offices of State; and to assure Her Majesty 
that this House will make good the expenses 
attending the same.”’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Sir, the Prime 
Minister in bringing forward this Mo- 
tion has sought to elicit the opinions of 
the Members of this House. Acting as 
the Leader of the House, and as the 
Chief Adviser of Her Majesty, the right 
hon. Gentleman has submitted this Re- 
solution; and, at the same time, has 
stated the reasons and arguments in its 
favour with his usual ability. The right 
hon. Gentleman has recognized with 
regret the fact that the Resolution will 
not meet with general concurrence on 
this side of the House. I can fully un- 
derstand that feeling of regret, because, 
unless a Resolution of thiskind meets with 
what may be fairly called general con- 
currence on both sides of the House, 
perhaps it would be better that it should 
not be put. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man is not only the Leader of this House 
—he is the Successor of the late Lord 





Beaconsfield in the high position which 
he held. He was, also, for a long time, 
the noble Earl’s political antagonist. 
Whatever the right hon. Gentleman 
may think of the policy of his Prede- 
cessor, it is not surprising that on such 
an occasion as this he should allow gene- 
rosity to outweigh all other considera- 
tions. Nor do I think that any of those 
who are opposed to the Resolution will 
think of complaining that the right hon. 
Gentleman has brought it forward. It 
is true that certain organs of the Press, 





But we know that although his funeral 
was private, and there was nothing in 
the nature of an invitation to the nation 
to attend it, yet all England was there, 
and that the hearts of tle people, what- 
ever may be their ranks or distictions, 
were turned to Hughenden on that day. 
I venture to say that whether or not a 
monument is erected to lim, either in 
this orany other place of public notoriety, 
the name and fame of him whom we 
have lost is secure in the memories of 
Englishmen and will never perish. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will 
give directions that a Monument be erected in 
the Collegiate Church of Saint Peter, West- 
minster, to the Memory of the late Right Hon. 
the Earl of Beaconsfield, with an Inscription ex- 
hee of the high sense entertained by the 

ouse of his rare and splendid gifts, ahd of 
his devoted labours in Parliament and in great 


which habitually misrepresent the opi- 
nions of the l’rime Minister, complain 
that he has not done enough on the pre- 
sent occasion. On the other hand, there 
are many in this part of the House who 
consider that the right hon. Gentleman 
has done too much. This shows how 
difficult it is in a question like this to 
satisfy all. No one would demur for a 
moment to the terms which the right 
hon. Gentleman has used in speaking 
of his Predecessor, and still less to the 
words of affectionate memory in which 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
alluded to one with whom he had so 
long been in personal and political alli- 
ance. We should all be ready to aid 
in perpetuating the memory of a states- 
man so distinguished as the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, if we could do so with a 
conscientious regard to,our own duties. 
We admire the perseverance and energy 
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which enabled Lord Beaconsfield to 
attain to the highest position in the 
State. We admire his tact and his 
urbanity as the Leader of a great Party ; 
and we fully understand and even share 
in the regret which must be felt by 
his friends at the loss of one so dis- 
tinguished amongst the distinguished. 
The Prime Minister has expressed a 
hope that this occasion will not be con- 
verted inta one of political hostility. I 
hope the same. I can assure hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that I should be sorry 
to use one word which may offend the 
feelings of anyone in the House. But, 
when we are asked to vote a national 
memorial te the late Earl of Beacons- 
field, we are obliged to pause, and not 
to allow ourselves to be carried away by 
impulsive sentiment, but to consider 
whether the monument is merited, not 
only by the personal qualities of the 
man, but by the qualities of the Minis- 
ter. The Prime Minister has called our 
attention to precedents. I was much sur- 
prised to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
say he had acted according to precedent 
in bringing forward this Motion, for I 
myself have been unable to find any 
precedents at all analogous to the course 
we are asked to take to-day. During 
the last 125 years there have been a vast 
number of Prime Ministers. Of these, 
only five have received this sort of recog- 
nition from the country. The first was 
the Earl of Chatham, and the monument 
was specifically stated to be erected on 
account of yreat and signal services. 
The words inscribed on the memorial 
in Westmiuster Abbey are— 

“ During his administration Divine Provi- 
dence exalted Great Britain to a height of pros- 
perity and glory unknown to any former age.” 
Though there were.many Members of 
the House at that time who acted in 
opposition to the Earl of Chatham, there 
was not one who did not agree that he 
had performed great and signal ser- 
vices. It was in consequence of this, 
and not that they absolutely concurred, 
in everything that the noble Earl had 
done, that the Vote was unanimously 
agreed to by the House.. The next 
Prime Minister to whom the honour was 
granted was Mr. Pitt. He died .as 
Prime Minister of England. A pro- 
posal was brought forward of much the 
same character as the present one, and 
it was most strenuously opposed by Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Windham, statesmen who, 
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hon. Gentlemen opposite will, I think, 
agree, were not wanting in feelings of 
generosity to a political , opponent. 
There were two grounds on which their 
opposition was based. They said that 
Mr. Pitt’s policy had not been success- 
ful, and held that success was an essen- 
tial element for every national reward ; 
and, also, that the policy advocated by 
Mr. Pitt was not in accordance with the 
true interests of the nation. On that 
occasion, Mr. Fox declared that he could 
not, from a sense of public duty, be a 
party-to the conferring of public honours 
upon a man who was the soul—certainly 
the chief supporter—of a system which 
he had always been taught to consider 
a bad one. The next instance is that of 
Mr. Percival; but the circumstances 
connected with the death of that Gentle- 
man were of so peculiar a character 
that it is not necessary for me to do more 
than mention thecase. Then comes Sir 
Robert Peel, whose case the Prime 
Minister specially selected as a prece- 
dent for the Motion. Sir Robert Peel 
had been the Leader of a great and 
important Party; but his financial views 
were not identical with those of many 
of his followers. When, therefore, a 
Motion like the present was proposed, 
those who had been his followers were 
naturally ready to vote for it; while 
those who had been opposed to him 
on his general policy were still pre- 
pared to acknowledge that in proposing 
the abolition of the Corn Laws he had 
done the country immense service. His 
monument recorded merely the date of 
his birth and his death, stating nothing 
which could be a subject of controversy. 
The next statesman was Lord Palmer- 
ston, who also died as Prime Minister. 
Shortly before his death a General Elec- 
tion took place, at which the country 
entirely concurred in his policy; and 
considering that circumstance, and con- 
sidering also that he had a majority in 
the House, it was not surprising that 
the House should have unanimously 
concurred in the erection of a memorial 
to him. There have been other, Prime 
Ministers to whom such honours have 
not been paid. I might name a great 
many; but I will only mention three— 
Mr. Canning, Lord Derby, and Earl 
Russell. Mr. Canning had a monument 
to his memory in Westminster Abbey ; 
but it was not-a public one—it was 
raised by the pious. and respectful sub- 
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scriptions of his friends and adherents. 
Lord Derby, the Chief of the very 
Party now sitting on the Opposition 
Benches, received on his death no 
national honours. Still later, the death 
of a statesman who had been the 
Leader of the Liberal Party for many 
years occurred—I refer to Earl Russell. 
That noble Earl, it is true, has a monu- 
ment within these walls; but this, like 
Canning’s, was subscribed for by his 
friends. I think, therefore, that if we 
go to precedents we should find no pre- 
cedent which shows that a public monu- 
ment has been voted to one who had 
been once Prime Minister, unless he had 
at the time of his death a majority in 
the House of his own supporters, or a 
majority of those who considered that 
he had performed great and signal pub- 
lic services. In the present case, the 
grounds for the monument are set forth 
in the Resolution itself. I think every- 
one will be prepared to concur in the 
Resolution so far as the correctness of 
the grounds are concerned ; but where 


I and my hon. Friends part company ! 


with those who support the Resolution is 
in our belief that these grounds are not 
sufficient to justify a national monument. 
It is true that Lord Beaconsfield had 
“devotedly laboured in Parliament and 
in great Offices of State;”’ but so have 
many others, past and present, who 
have had no national memorial. I ad- 
mit that Lord Beaconsfield possessed 
“rare and splendid gifts;’’ but rare 
and splendid gifts in themselves are a 
danger rather than an advantage to the 
State when the possessor of them does 
not use them for what is considered by 
the majority of his fellow-countrymen to 
be to the public advantage. The mere 
possession of great intellectual gifts is 
an advantage to the person possessing 
them; but we are obliged to léok, not 
only to this, but to how they are em- 
ployed, and also to the results ef their 
employment. A statue is granted by 
a national Vote to a politician because 
his country is grateful to him; but, 
with all respect to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, whose feelings I certainly do 
not wish to hurt, I do not consider that 
the country has reason to be grateful 
for anything that Lord Beaconsfield did. 
It is impossible, to my mind, to sepa- 
rate the man from the Minister—the 
statesman from the statesmanship. Espe- 
cially is it impossible in the case of one 
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who played so great a part in contem- 
porary history as Lord Beaconsfield to 
suspend our judgment at will, and look 
on him simply as an amiable man of 
great genius, and not as a Minister. 
The monument we are asked to raise is 
a political one, and it is as a politician 
that Lord Beaconsfield’s claims to it have 
to be judged. The deceased Minister’s 
policy was a bold and clear policy, and I 
can well understand two different esti- 
mates being formed of it. I can per- 
fectly well conceive that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite view it with admiration, and 
most conscientiously believe that Lord 
Beaconsfield was entitled to the grati- 
tude of the nation for advocating such 
a policy. But I think also that my own 
and my hon. Friends’ convictions should 
not be questioned. I wish to avoid all 
controversy on this occasion with respect 
to Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, and on 
that subject we and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite may agree to disagree. The 
only tribunal that can ultimately and 
finally decide between us will be the tri- 
bunal of posterity. But it cannot be for- 
gotten that little more than a year ago 
an appeal was made to the only exist- 
ing tribunal, and that tribunal has em- 
phatically decided against the policy of 
Lord Beaconsfield. During Lord Bea- 
consfield’s tenure of Office, hon. Gentle- 
men on this side of the House had pro- 
tested against his policy, not merely on 
the ground that it was unwise and im- 
politic, but on the ground that it was 
politically dishonest. Without carrying 
political hostility beyond the grave, it 
is surely not unreasonable of Liberals 
to maintain the same opinions to-day 
as they did yesterday. If we now were 
to express our approval of a policy which 
at the General Election we denounced, 
we should, in my opinion, be stultifying 
ourselves. We should be laying our- 
selves open to the charge either that 
we had indulged at the General Election 
in rhetorical exaggeration for the pur- 
pose of misleading public opinion, or 
that we are absolutely indifferent to the 
morality or immorality of a policy. I 
appeal to hon. Gentlemen on both sides 
of the House whether we ought to make 
ourselves obnoxious to either of these 
alternatives. Ido not deny Lord Bea- 
consfield’s claims to a voluntary monu- 
ment, and I acquit hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, of course, of being influenced in 





the matter by considerations of money. 
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The question is, whether the policy of 
Lord Beaconsfield should obtain, now 
that he is dead, that public recogni- 
tion of soundness and moralty which 
the country denied to it while he was 
alive? If, at the General Election, he 
had been returned with a triumphant 
majority, nothing would have been more 
reasonable than the present proposal ; 
but the reverse being the case, it is 
impossible for those who denounced his 

olicy when alive, to concur unanimously 
in a national apotheosis of it so soon as 
he is dead. I had put a Notice on the 
Paper to the effect that it was my inten- 
tion to move the Previous Question; but 
as that would not have been, I believe, 
convenient to the course of the discus- 
sion—for it would have involved its con- 
sideration before the Prime Minister had 
spoken to the Resolution—I substitute 
for it a Motion which is tantamount to it, 
and that is that the Chairman leave the 
Chair. The division on that Motion will, 
I think, show that the proposal made by 
the Prime Minister has not the general 
assent of the House, and that being 
so, I would, after what has fallen from 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devonshire, submit to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that they will do well to 
go into the Lobby in support of my Mo- 
tion. At any rate, I hope that hon. 
Members will do so who sit upon the 
Liberal Benches, and who have over and 
over again protested against the policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield both in this House 
and in the country. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving that the 
Chairman leave the Chair. 

Mr. OAINE seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.””—(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
thought that it was a thousand pities 
that the question had ever been brought 
before the House. The mischief which 
Lord Beaconsfield had done survived 
him, and he could not understand how 
the Prime Minister, who knew so much 
of the effects of that Nobleman’s policy, 
could ask a House composed of Irish- 
men as well as Scotchmen and English- 
men to vote for the erection of a monu- 
ment to that noble Lord’s memory at 
the public expense. He was quite at a 
loss to imagine in what capacity they 
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were to honour him. It certainly was 
not as a politician, for his policy was de- 
nounced as insane. It could not be as 
a literary man, for he was better known 
as a plagiarist of other men’s speeches 
than for his own productions. After 
the death of another Prime Minister, 
Lord Beaconsfield had stooped to pla- 
giarism in the eulogium which he pro- 
nounced upon him, having previously 
said of him that he had failed as a 
Prime Minister because he did not un- 
derstand England. For his own part, 
he knew of nothing which Lord Bea- 
consfield had done to justify such a Mo- 
tion as the present. With regard to 
Irish grievances, the noble Lord de- 
scribed the requirements of Ireland in 
graphic language many years ago; but 
when he was placed in the position of 
Prime Minister he never did anything 
to redress its grievances, and yet -Irish- 
men were asked to vote public money 
for a monument to a man of that de- 
scription, whose life was spent in anta- 
gonism to the interests of their country, 
and who had vilified all her public men. 
In his will he had left behind him a 
monument of his selfishness, for it 
showed that in death, as in life, his 
leading thought was a glorification of 
Benjamin Disraeli, and nothing else. 
Entertaining those views, he should 
cordially support the Amendment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 54; 
Noes 380: Majority 326. 


AYES. 


Henderson, F. 
Hopwood, OC. H. 
Illingworth, A. 


Anderson, G. 
Balfour, J. 8. 
Barclay, J. W. 


Barry, J. Lawson, Sir W. 
Beaumont, W. B. Laycock, R. 
Biggar, J. G. Leahy, J. 
Briggs, W. E. Lee, H. 


Bright, J.(Manchester) Macdonald, A. 
Broadhurst, H. M‘Carthy, J. 





Burt, T. M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Byrne, G. M. Mappia, F. T. 
Caine, W. 8S. Mason, H. 
Cameron, C. Nelson, I. 
Collings, J. O’Connor, T. P. 
Corbet, W. J. O’Conor, D. M. 
Daly, J. O'Kelly, J. 
Dawson, C. Peddie, J. D. 
De Ferrieres, Baron Pennington, F. 
Dilke, A. W. Philips, R. N. 
Dillwyn, L. L. Potter, T. B. 
Finigan, J. L. Rylands, P. 
Gordon, Sir A. Samuelson, B. 
Healy, T. M. Slagg, J. 
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Smith, E. 

Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Thomasson, J. P. 
Webster, Dr. J. 
Whitworth, B. 


Monument to the 


Williams, S. C. E. 
Willis, W. 


TELLERS. 
Labouchere, H. 
O’Connor, A. 


NOES. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 

Agar-Robartes,hn.T.C. 

Alexander, Colonel C. 

Amherst, W: A. T. 

Ashley, hon. E. M. 

Ashmead- Bartlett, E: 

Bailey, Sir J. R. 

Balfour, A. J. 

Balfour, J. B. 

Baring, Viscount 

Barnes, A. 

Barttelot, Sir W. B. 

Bass, H. 

Bass, M. 

Bateson, Sir T. 

Reach, rt. hn. Sir M. H. 

beach, W. W. B. 

Bellingham, A. H. 

Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 

Biddell, W. 

Birkbeck, E. 

Blackburne, Col. J. I. 

Blake, J. A. 

Blennerhassett, Sir R. 

Boord, T. W. 

Bourke, right hon. R. 

Brand, H. R. 

Brassey, H. A. 

Brassey, T. 

Brett, R. B. 

Brinton, J. 

Brise, Colonel R. 

Broadley, W. H. H. 

Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F 


Brooks, M. 
Brown, A. H. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Bruce, hon. ‘T’. 
Brymer, W. E. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir W. W. 
Buszard, M. C. 
Buxton, F. W. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Cameron, D. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Campbell- Bannerman, 
H. 
Carden, Sir R. W. 
Carington, hn. Colonel 
WwW. 8. P, 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Causton, R. K. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Chaplin, H. 
Cheetham, J. F. 





Childers, rt.hn. H.C. E. | 


Chitty, J. W. 
Christie, W. L. 
Churchill, Lord R. 
Clifford, C. C. 

Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Close, M. C. 
Cobbold, T. C. 
Coddington, W. 
Cohen, A. 
Colebrooke, 
Collins, E. 
Colman, J. J. 
Colthurst, Col. D. la T. 
Compton, F. 

Coope, O. E. 

Corbett, J. 

Cotes, C. C. 
Courtauld, G. 


Cowan, J. 


Sir T. E. 


Cowen, J. 
Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Craig, W. Y. 


Creyke, R. 

Crichton, Viscount 

Cropper, J. 

Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A, 

Cubitt, rt. hon. G. 

Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 

Dalrymple, C 

Davenport, W. B. 

Davies, R. 

De Worms, Baron H. 

Dickson, Major A. G. 

Dickson, J. 

Digby, Col. hon. E. 

Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 

Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 

Donaldson-Hudson, C. 

Douglas, A. Akers- 

Duckham, T. 

Duff, rt. hon. M. E. G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 

Eaton, H. W. 

Edwards, H. 

Egerton, 

Egerton, hon. W. 

Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, G. W. 

Emlyn, Viscount 

Ennis, Sir J. 

Errington, G. 

Estcourt, G. 8. 

Evans, ‘J’. W. 

Ewart, W. 

Ewing, A. O. 

Fairbairn, Sir A. 

Farquharson, Dr. R. 

Fay, C. J. 

Fe “tying or-General 
ae 


Fellow es, W. H. 
Fenwick-Bisset, M. 
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Adm. hon. F. | 





Ferguson, R. 
Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Finch, G. H. 
Findlater, W. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Fitzpatrick, hn.B.E.B. 
| Fitzwilliam, hn. H. W. 
| Fitzwilliam, hn. W. J. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
| Flower, C. 
Floyer, J. 
| Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Foljambe, F. J. 8. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, H. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Fry, L. 
Gabbett, D. F. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. S. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Glyn, hon. S. C. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Gooch, ‘Sir D. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Grant, D. 
Grant, Sir G. M. 
Grantham, W. 
Greene, E. 
Greer, T. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Grey, A. H. G 
Guest, M. J. 
Gurdon, R. T. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Harcourt, E. W. 
Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W.G. V. V. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hastings, G. W. 
Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J.C. D 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Helmsley, Viscount 
Henry, M. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
tlerschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hicks, E. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Hill, A.S. 
Hill, T. R. 
Hinchingbrook, Visc. 
Holker, Sir J. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Hollond, J. R. 
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Holms, J. 
Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 
Hope, rt. hn. A.J.B.B. 
Howard, E. &. 
Howard, G. J. 
Howard, J. 
Hubbard, rt. hon. J. 
Inderwick, F. A 
Jackson, W. L. 
James, Sir H. 
James, W. H. 
Jardine, R. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Johnson, W. M. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Joicey, Colonel J. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kingscote, Col. R.N.F. 
Kinnear, J. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Laing, S. 
Law, rt. hon. H. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Lawrence, W. 
Lea, T. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leatham, W. H. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Lee, Major V. 
Leeman, J. J. 
Lefevre, right hon. G. 
ih a 


Leigh, hon. G. H. C. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Leighton, 8. 

Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lever, J. O. 

Levett, T. J. 

Lewis, C. E. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lindsay, Col. R, L. 
Litton, E. F. 

Lloyd, M. 

Long, W. H. 

Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lusk, Sir A. 
Lymington, Viscount 
Lyons, R. D 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Mac Iver, D. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Macnaghten, E. 
M‘Clure, Sir ‘I’. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, § . J. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, J. 

Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Manners, rt. hn. LordJ. 
March, Earl of 
Marjoribanks, Sir D.C. 
Marjoribanks, E. 
Marriott, W. T. 
Massey, rt. hon. W. N 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Milbank, F. A. 

Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H, 
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Moreton, Lord Scott, Lord H. 
Morgan, rt. hn.G.O. Scott, i D. 

Moss, R. Seely, C © Neteuuk 
Mowbray,rt.hn.SirJ.R. Seely, C. (Nottingham) 


Mulholland, J. 
Mundella, rt. hon. A. J. 
Murray, C. J 
Newdegate, O. N. 


Selwin - ‘Wetene Sir 
H. J 


Severne, J.E. 
Sheridan, H. B. 


Newport, Viscount Smith, A. 
Nicholson, W. Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Nicholson, W. N. Smyth, P. J. 


Noel, E. Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. Stanhope, hon. E. 
Nolan, Major J. P. Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 
North, Colonel J. S. Stewart, J. 

Northcote, H. 8. Storer, G. 

Northcote, rt. hn. Sir Story-Maskelyne,M.H. 


S. H. Stuart, H. V. 
O'Beirne, Major F. Sy kes, C. 
O’Brien, Sir P. Talbot, J. G. 
Onslow, D. Tavistock, Marquess of 


O’Shea, W. H. Taylor, rt. hn. Col. T.E. 
Otway, A. Tennant, C. 

Paget, R. H. Thomson, H. 

Palliser, Sir W. Thornhill, T. 

Palmer, C. M. Thynne, Lord H. F. 


Palmer, J. H. 
Patrick, R. W. C. 


Tollemache, H. J. 
Tollemache, hon. W. F. 


Peek, Sir H. Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Pell, A. Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Pemberton, E. L. Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Pender, J. Vivian, A. P. 

Percy, Earl Wallace, Sir R. 
Phipps, C. N. P. Walpole, rt. hon. S. 
Phipps, P. Walrond, Col. W. H. 


Plunket, rt. hon. D.R. Walter, J. 
Portman, hn. W.H.B. Warburton, P. E. 
Powell, W. Warton, C. N. 
Price, Captain G. E. Watney, J. 


Price, Sir R. G. Waugh, E. 
Puleston, J. H. Whitley, E. 

Pulley, J Wiggin, H. 

Ralli, P. Wills, W. H. 
Rankin. J. Willyams, E. W. B. 


Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Richardson, T. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Robertson, H. 
Rodwell, LB. B. H. 


Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wilson, I. 
Wilson, Sir M. 
Winn, R. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolff, Sir H. D. 


Rolls, J. A. Woolf, 8. 
Ross, A. H. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Ross, C. C. Wroughton, P. 


Rothschild,SirN.M.de Wyndhan, hon. P. 
Roundell, C. S. Yorke, J. R. 
Russell, Lord A. 

St. Aubyn, W. M. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Schreiber, C. 
Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. 


Str ALEXANDER GORDON ex- 
plained that he had accidentally gone 
into the wrong Lobby. . Seeing the hon. 
Member for Mid Kent (Sir William 
Hart-Dyke) standing at the door of one 
of the Division Lobbies, he thought he 
was right in going into it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the explana- 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Kensington, Lord 
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Mr. BIGGAR wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister one 
question. It was, whether or not, after 
the very decided expression of opinion 
of a large numerical minority, he thought 
it desirable that a Motion of that sort, 
which, if passed at all, should be passed 
with unanimity, should be persevered 
with? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Under the cir- 
cumstances, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing it is the intention of the Government 
to persevere with the proposal. 


Main Question put. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying that Her Ma- 
jesty will give directions that a Monument be 
erected in the Collegiate Church of Saint Peter, 
Westminster, to the Memory of the late Right 
Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield, with an Inscription 
expressive of the high sense entertained by the 
House of his rare and splendid yifts, and of his 
devoted labours in Parliament and in great 
Offices of State; and to assure Her Majesty 
that this House will make good the expenses 
attending the same. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL.—{Brz 135.] 
(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
[FIFTH NIGHT. | 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [25th April], ‘‘ That the Bill 
be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add ‘the words 
‘this House, while willing to consider any just 
measure, founded upon sound principles, that 
will benefit tenants of land in Ireland, is of 
opinion that the leading provisions of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill are in the main economi- 
cally unsound,* unjust, aud —— —(Lord 
Elcho,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. ERRINGTON said, it was ob- 
vious that the stage of second reading 
was not the most convenient for discuss- 
ing the full details of such a complicated 
measure as this. There were, however, 
principles underlying the measure which 





tion would be noted in the Minutes. 


were novel in their application, and it 
| Fifth Night.) 
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was of the utmost consequence that they 
should be threshed out on the present 
occasion, that they should be defined, 
and their scope and limit carefully dis- 
cussed and made clear to the mind of 
the public. It was no exaggeration 
to say that no measure had ever been 
laid before that House which had been 
fraught with more anxious and more 
momentous consequences both for the 
present and the future than that which 
was now under discussion. They had 
to consider, in the first place, the very 
grave and serious state of things which 
now existed in Ireland; and, secondly, 
how that state of things was to be dealt 
with. He did not think it too much to 
say that by this measure they were 
about to combat a revolution by means 
of a revolutionary measure ; and he was 
perfectly convinced that if they were 
justified on the present occasion in ac- 
cepting the homeopathic maxim of en- 
deavouring to cure like by like, they 
must not lose sight of that other maxim 
as to the employment of those dangerous 
remedies, and take care that if not given 
in infinitesimal doses, yet it was given 
in a manner carefully weighed and per- 
fectly understood. In the remarkable 
speech made by the Prime Minister 
when he introduced the Bill, he told 
them the greatest difficulty the Govern- 
ment had to contend against had arisen 
from wild discussions from Communistic 
schemes and appeals to public passion. 
They all knew to what he alluded, and 
they would agree with him that those 
dangers and difficulties were by no 
means over now that the Bill was intro- 
duced, and would not be over when it 
was actually passed. It was impossible 
for anyone who realized the position 
not to look with grave apprehension to 
what would happen when the Bill was 
passed. How was the Bill received as far 
as Ireland was concerned? In some cases 
with what he could only call hypocritical 
approval, and in others with the open 
and avowed declaration that it was not 
to be used as a measure of peace and 
tranquillity, but for the purposes of in- 
citing in the future to more dangerous 
agitation than in the past. Everything 
was done to turn the good into evil, and 
the most dangerous way that could be 
done was by exciting in the minds of the 
credulous but honest population hopes 
and expectations which were quite im- 
possible to be realized. It appeared to 


Mr, Errington 
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him that nothing was more cruel than 
exciting such hopes. It was necessary 
for them all to combine in order to defeat 
such tactics, and to make people under- 
stand that the measure was what he be- 
lieved it would be—namely, a fair and 
honest measure, and that it would do 
all law could do to redress honest and 
fair grievances, but that it never could 
gratify the wild expectations so unfairly 
raised. Nothing could be further from 
his mind than the wish to minimize the 
effect of the Bill; but he thought it 
better that people should be disap- 
pointed before rather than after the Bill 
had become law. In this respect the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) deserved 
commendation, inasmuch as it placed 
clearly before the country the real scope 
and character of the measure. He pre- 
ferred to accept the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman as the exponent of 
what was a wise and statesmanlike mea- 
sure than certain more recent speakers. 
One of the most important points he 
had raised was the definition of fair 
rent; and he was glad that he had 
elicited from the Government in no 
doubtful terms that they admitted the 
same definition, and he was glad to hear 
that because it showed him that, after 
all, there was common ground on which 
they could all approach the subject— 
that common ground being the necessity, 
which was frankly admitted to exist in 
Ireland as well as in England and among 
landlords as well as among tenants, that 
some law must be passed in regard to 
land. He thought they ought all to 
combine to make that Bill what he 
trusted it would be, not a triumph for 
any Party nor for any class, but a Bill 
of fairness and justice to all classes of 
persons. There was one point in the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin to 
which he took exception, and that was 
in regard to the drafting of the Bill. 
He had said that the Bill was obscure; 
but it appeared to him (Mr. Errington) 
that the obscurity was not due so much 
to the Bill as it was to the subject; and 
if hon. Gentlemen found a difficulty in 
understanding the subject, how could 
they expect to very readily understand 
the Bill? The question of free sale had 
been discussed again and again; but it 
was of such importance, that he should 
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like to repeat to the House two strong 
reasons in its favour which could not be 
repeated too. often, Hitherto, one of 
the greatest misfortunes was the igno- 
rance of English people with regard to 
Irish ideas. Complicated and illogical 
as ‘‘free sale’’ appeared to English 
minds, and as applied to English ideas, 
it was in thorough accordance with the 
whole spirit and genius of Irish institu- 
tions and conditions. Hitherto, English 
legislation for Ireland had neglected all 
consideration of Irish ideas; the result 
had been uniform failure and disap- 
pointment. He hailed with pleasure 
this new departure and this attempt to 
legislate for Ireland according to the 
spirit of Irish institutions. The second 
great argument in favour of free sale 
was that it was the only way of effec- 
tually stimulating the energy and in- 
dustry of the tenant. It did this by se- 
curing him an interest the value of 
which varied to a great extent according 
to his own industry. Self-interest was 
the only motive they could rely on; but 
hitherto the self-interest of the Irish 
tenant had been enlisted on the wrong 
side; it was his interest not to improve, 
for improvements only suggested to him 
arise of rent. Now, the benefit of every 
hour’s extra energy and labour would 
be secured to him; but in order that 
this should be so it was necessary that 
“ free sale’’ should be really and com- 
pletely free, and this brought him to a 
very grave defect in the Bill. The Bill 
pores that in almost every case the 
andlord should have the right of pre- 
emption, necessarily accompanied by the 
provision that the price of the tenant- 
right should be fixed by the Court. 
This, he ventured to say, would seriously 
cripple the advantage of ‘free sale,” 
for no Court could measure, nor could 
be believed to measure, accurately the 
results of tenants’ general improvements, 
It must be remembered that the larger 
and more important improvements, such 
as building and draining, would be quite 
the exception. What he was desirous to 
stimulate were those general, impalpable, 
but very real improvements in the ge- 
neral condition of the farm arising from 
grr management and manual industry. 

o Court could test these in the way 
a public sale would. He was aware 
that there were strong reasons for se- 
curing the right of pre-emption to the 
landlord. The Prime Minister told them 
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that Ireland was not in a fit state for 
absolute freedom of contract, and, there- 
fore, he proposed to interpose a period 
of change. He probably wished to leave 
open certain doors, of which this right 
of pre-emption was one, by which the 
country must some day return; but he 
earnestly begged the Prime Minister to 
weigh very carefully whether he was 
not paying too dear a price for it in so 
seriously interfering with the most bene- 
fieial effects of free sale. He hoped the 
landlords would not blindly defend that 
point. Let them consider—what he 
believed very few had—what real ad- 
vantage it conferred on them. He ven- 
tured to say few landlords would avail 
themselves of it, and yet the effect 
would be just as injurious as if all did 
so. In its evil effects it would be very 
like the present right of capricious evic- 
tion; few landlords used it, but, as all 
might use it, its evil effects were nearly 
as great as if all did. Now, there was 
one very serious argument brought 
against free sale which he did not wish 
to pass over without a word. It was 
said that, owing to the competition for 
land, excessive prices would be paid for 
the tenant right, thus placing the incom- 
ing tenant under an extreme rack rent, 
so that we were in reality undoing with 
one hand what we were doing with the 
other. He admitted that in theory this 
argument was unanswerable; but he 
contended that when applied in practice 
the consequences would be totally dif- 
ferent, as was often the case with theo- 
retical arguments. In the first place, 
the Irish tenant did not, and never 
would, regard the interest of the money 
spent in purchasing tenant right in the 
same light as rent; he might be, and 
was, wrong economically, but this was 
the fact. He knew that the capital in 
the one case belonged to him, and would 
return to him when he pleased, and 
though this, as we knew, made no real 
difference, it did so in his mind. Then, 
again, it was contended that because 
tenants in Ireland would often promise 
impossible rents in order to enter on 
possession of a farm, therefore they 
would pay an exhorbitant sum of ready 
money for the same purpose. But the 
difference was immense between the two 
cases. There was great difference be- 
tween promising and paying down ready 
money; and in the long run a man who 
had money might be trusted to take care 
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of it. 
most important not needlessly to stimu- 
late an appetite for land, which the 
general tendency'of this Bill would cer- 
tainly notdiminish ; and this brought him 
to what he considered another grave flaw 
in the Bill, for there was nothing in the 
Bill to prevent a tenant raising money 
by mortgage on the tenant right. That, 
he feared, would be a great temptation 
to the incoming tenant to pay an exhor- 
bitant price and throw himself entirely 
into the hands of the usurer. The 
consequences would be disastrous, for 
the tenant from the first moment of 
entering his farm would have no‘interést 
in the tenant right, consequently, no in- 
ducement to improve. The other great 
advantage of tenant right would also be 
lost, for if the tenant failed, or left the 
farm from any cause, instead of going 
away with a good sum of money in his 
pocket to help him to set up elsewhere, 
the money would go to the usurer, and 
the tenant would leave, as at present, 
with misery and vengeance in his heart. 
He, therefore, hoped some provision 
would be introduced, making it illegal 
to recover any mortgage on the tenant 
right. He would make one exception, 
and allow a mortgage by testamentary 
disposition for the benefit of a widow 
or younger children. No doubt, the 
economital arguments against usury 
laws in general would be cited against 
him; but here, again, he appealed from 
theory to practice. He had a precedent 
in India, where, in conditions as nearly 
as possible identical with those of Ire- 
land, these provisions were found neces- 
sary to protect the ‘‘ryot”’ from the 
money-lender. This might appear at 
first sight an unwelcome restriction to 
thé Irish tenant, and people would, no 
doubt, be found to misrepresent and 
abuse him for speaking thus. But he 
felt he was acting for the true interest 
of the tenant farmer in endeavouring to 
save him -from the clutches- of the 
usurer, and if his advice was not taken 
the day would come when many a poor 
farmer would bitterly regret it. It was, 
however, objected that all that fine 
scheme of ‘free sale” and ‘“ fair 
rents’’ was built on robbery, or, as the 
fashionable expression was, ‘‘ that they 
were carving an interést for the tenant 
out of the landlord’s property.” That 
was another instance of rash statement 
based on theory and without knowledge 
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He contended that no tangible or ma- 
terial interest was transferred from the 
Jandlord. What the Bill did was to 
liberate a capital at present locked up 
and unavailable, and which was in abey- 
ance between landlord and tenant. The 
landlord had the legal right; but in 
most cases he neither could nor would 
exercise it, and most landlords thought 
they ought not to do so. On the other 
hand, almost all authorities in Ireland, 
as well as in England, admitted that 
the equitable right vested in the tenant; 
but he, of course could not use it except 
on sufferance. It was, therefore, in its 
present condition useless to everyone, 
and it was certain that so long as things 
remained as they were the landlord 
would never use it. What they pro- 
posed in the Bill was to call that right 
out of abeyance in favour of the 
tenant, in whom vested the equitable 
right. If that was to be called con- 
fiscation, the whole thing was a childish 
argument about words. As the Bill was 
founded on ‘‘ free sale,”’ and as ‘ free 
sale’”’ depended on “ fair rents,” so ‘fair 
rents’ depended on the ‘ Court,” and 
thus, in reality, on the Court, its cha- 
racter and efficiency, really turned in the 
last resort the operation of the measure. 
He quite agreed with the right hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), that there ought 
to be equal access to the Court for the 
landlord and the tenant. They had 
heard a great deal lately about prestige. 
Whatever hon. Members might think 
of prestige in the East, they would not 
deny that on the prestige of the Court 
in Ireland its success would greatly de- 
pend. As at present proposed, he feared 
its prospects of obtaining or deserving 
prestige were small. Almost all autho- 
rities agreed in condemning the employ- 
ment of the County Courts as courts of 
first instance under the Bill. In the first 
place, uniformity of judginent was essen- 
tial, and it would be impossible to obtain 
this from over 20 Judges, all of whom 
were already pledged to various views 
and opinions on most of the questions 
Which would now come before them ; and 
besides, it was notorious that, rightly or 
wrongly, these Courts would not com- 
mand the confidence of the people. It, 
therefore, did appear to him that those 
who were to’administer that new mea- 
sure should ‘come to its consideration 
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with minds absolutely fresh and un- 
biassed by previous judgments. He 
ventured to submit the following scheme 
as worthy of consideration :—The Court 
to consist, as at present proposed, of 
three or four Commissioners, but with 
salaries higher than £2,000 a-year; he 
did not think £5,000 a-year too much to 
command men of the necessary standing 
and ability for these most arduous 
duties ; they should besides be indepen- 
dent like other Judges, and be appointed 
during good behaviour, and not during 
pleasure. Instead of employing the 
County Courts, he would suggest to name 
in the Bill eight Assistant Commissioners 
—four to be experts in land matters and 
four to be barristers. They should 
be appointed for five years, because, 
whatever the amount of work thrown 
on the Court might be, it would be 
heaviest during the first years after the 
passing of the Act. Care should be 
taken, especially in the case of the four 
experts, to secure the very best men. As 
a practical illustration of what he meant 
by an expert in land matters, he men- 
tioned the name of Professor Baldwin, a 
gentleman well known to many Members 
of the House, as the fittest person he 
could think of for these important duties. 
These Assistant Commissioners should 
go circuit two and two; but he proposed 
that, instead of deciding cases them- 
selves, they should hear and report each 
case to the Commissioners at Dublin, 
and that the actual decision should 
emanate from there, and it would be 
without appeal except in cases where 
points of law were reserved ; and in such 
cases, borrowing a provision from the 
Irish Church Act, he proposed that the 
Master of the Rolls or some other Judge 
should be called in to strengthen the 
legal element in the Court. The over- 
whelming importance of that portion of 
the Bill induced him to make that de- 
tailed proposal. They had now a tabula 
rasa on which they could inscribe what 
provisions they pleased; but it would 
be very difficult to make a change here- 
after. There was another portion of the 
Bill which he could not pass over with- 
out a word—he meant the proposals for 
helping emigration, which had been 
used in some cases most dishonestly to 
excite unpopularity against the Bill. He 
yielded to none in his admiration for 
that love of country which was so noble 
a trait in the Irish character ; but he felt 
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indignant when he saw even these noble 
and sacred feelings trafficked and traded 
on for the sake of popularity. He did 
not wish to see one single Irishman who 
could live in reasonable comfort at home 
leave his own country, nor did he think 
that, taken on an average, the popula- 
tion of Ireland was at all too high; on 
the contrary, he looked forward to the 
time when, under conditions of increas- 
ing prosperity, a still larger population 
might be maintained in comfort; but at 
present it was notorious that in some 
districts if the people had their land for 
nothing they could not live. But what 
cared the agitators for that ?—or for the 
fact that the thousands who now emi- 
grated with the most precarious pros- 
pects would, under the provisions of the 
Bill, do so with every prospect of hap- 
piness and success? He would be 
ashamed, therefore, if fear of unpopu- 
larity prevented him from warmly sup- 
porting a proposal which promised 
happiness to thousands of his country- 
men. But, after all, it was to the suc- 
cessful creation of a peasant proprietary 
that they must look for the pacification, 
and he hoped the ultimate regeneration 
of Ireland, and in connection with that 
he had one last suggestion to make. He 
had pointed out what difficulties that 
measure would have to contend against, 
and how important it was to secure the 
consent and approval of all honest men 
—the consensus bonorum omnium—against 
the combinations of agitators to defeat 
it. That could only be done by making 
the Bill a measure of justice to all 
classes. But it was notorious that a large 
section deeply interested regarded the 
measure with distrust. That feeling was 
not gratuitous nor thoughtless; and 
though, of course, he thoroughly disagreed 
with it, it could not be ignored nor sum- 
marily dismissed. It wasentertained, after 
all, by many men second to none in their 
knowledge of the question and in their 
personal integrity. He appealed to the 
Prime Minister whether it was not worth 
while to purchase unanimity by con- 
ceding terms of compensation to the 
landlords, which, without cost to the 
public Treasury, might remove even the 
suggestion of bad faith? The Bill pro- 
vided that sums of money—he hoped 
very large — were to be devoted to 
creating peasant proprietors; now, why 
should not this money kill two birds with 
one stone, and fulfil the simultaneous 
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purpose of buying out such landlords 
as considered their interests injuriously 
affected? ‘The way to effect this would 
be—first, to remove the restrictions im- 
posed on the Commissioners as to the 
parentpe of estates, especially that re- 
ating to the competent number of 
tenants ready to purchase their farms; 


and, secondly, to impose a strict limit 


on the price to be paid for estates by 
the Commissioners. If hon. Gentlemen 
‘would think this out, they would find 
that the result would be that for the 
most part the estates purchased would 
be those of discontented landlords, who 
would thus, as far as the money went, 
be got rid of. The limit he proposed as 
the price would be 20 years’ purchase 
on a fair rent, which money should be 
aid in Three per Cent Stock at par. 
e Commissioners could then afford to 
sell the land to the tenants at the same 
fair rent to be paid for 31 years, after 
which time the land would be the pro- 
perty of the tenants. These figures were 
not new; but they were so remarkable 
as to deserve consideration. No such 
liberal terms to the tenant had ever been 
suggested. Taking a special case to see 
how the plan would work, they found 
that for every £100 of fair rent the land- 
lord would receive £60 in Three per 
Cent Stock. The State borrowing the 
purchase money at 3 percent,and charging 
the tenant fair rent—that was, 5 per 
cent—would be repaid capital and in- 
terest in 31 years; the tenant would then 
be owner. Or, supposing that, in con- 
sequence of bad years, or other excep- 
tional cause, it was necessary to give a 
reduction of rent, this would only delay 
for a few years the final enfranchisement 
of the tenant. This system offered the 
tenants far better terms than they could 
get under any other system, and, on the 
other hand, offered an option to discon- 
tented landlords. No doubt, the price 
offered to the landlord was not a fancy 
rice, but it was a fair price; and the 
andlord, by investing the price in other 
securities, might raise the income from 
£60 to £80 or £90; but even at £60 the 
offer was not unreasonable. He earnestly 
trusted his right hon. Friend would con- 
sider these suggestions, with a view of 
securing the co-operation of all classes 
in the success of this measure. The 
Prime Minister, no doubt, had brought 
it forward under circumstances of great 
advantage—those circumstances were his 
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own great talents, and the overwhelming 
influence he wielded in the country—but 
its difficulties were also formidable, and 
arose not only from the inherent diffi- 
culty of the question, but from a most 
determined combination outside to defeat 
it. Of the character of that combination 
they had ample evidence. They had 
been told in public the Bill must be op- 
posed, because, if carried, it would break 
up the Land League. All were bound 
to join in defeating that conspiracy 
against law and order, which virtually 
said—Perish honesty, perish honour, 
perish all the truest and best interests of 
the Irish tenant, perish religion, in order 
to keep up the mercenary agitation on 
which its own base existence depended. 
He, therefore, came forward to say what 
he believed was the opinion of the tenants 
of Ireland, that they welcomed this Bill 
with gratitude. This he was convinced 
many would say for themselves were it 
not for that wretched system of intimi- 
dation which made honest men afraid to 
avow their own honesty. On behalf of 
the honest men, he wished to say they 
regarded this Bill as a fair and good 
measure, worthy of the support of the 
Irish farmer. He was glad to see there 
were still persons in Ireland who had 
the courage to express their approval of 
the Bill, as had been done by the Catho- 
lic Bishops and the Presbyterian clergy. 
He hoped there would be a combination, 
not only to pass, but to make this Bill 
work successfully when carried ; and if 
the Prime Minister succeeded by this 
great measure of justice in restoring 
confidence and tranquillity to his dis- 
tracted country, it would rank not only 
among the greatest deeds of his political 
career, but among the greatest legisla- 
tive achievements recorded in history. 
Mr. DAWSON hoped to have been 
able to place before the House the opi- 
nions of his constituents without being 
obliged to enter into matters beneath 
the dignity or importance of this momen- 
tous question, but really could not over- 
look the remarks of the hon. Member 
who had just satdown. The hon. Mem- 
ber might believe that by the course he 
had taken he had won popularity in the 
House, and had obtained from the Prime 
Minister some assent to the extraordi- 
nary accusation he had made against 
that Party to whom must be ascribed 
the introduction of this Bill. He (Mr. 
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merits due to the Prime Minister or to 
his Government for introducing a mea- 
sure such as this, and he cordially al- 
lowed that it constituted a revolution 
with regard to the tenure of land in Ire- 
land. He should therefore mupport, 
and should not oppose, the principles of 
the Bill. But while he went so far, he 
must entirely deny the allegation of the 
hon. Member who had just spoken that 
the agitation to which he referred en- 
couraged wild schemes, and proceeded 
by trafficking on the credulity of the 
eople. What were the objects of the 
Bill which was brought in, not by agi- 
tators nor by conspirators, but by the 
responsible Government of Her Majesty ? 
Its first object was to render more fair 
and more just the relations between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland; and, 
having done so much to promote the 
creation of an occupying proprietary, 
what were the objects of the National 
Land League? He had become a mem- 
ber of that organization lately; but, 
before doing so, and before taking the 
position of president of one of its most 
important branches in the City of Dub- 
lin, he asked what were the provisions 
to which he was asked to subscribe. In 
answer to his request, he received the 
card of the Land League, which he held 
in his hand, and in which were enume- 
rated two distinct objects. The first was 
to = an end to rack-renting, eviction, 
and landlord oppression, which was the 
object of the Bill before the House. It 
was to put an end to rack-renting by 
means of a State tribunal; to put an end 
to eviction, which the Prime Minister 
called a sentence of death; and to put 
an end to the oppression which was the 
wholeraison d’ étre of the measure. Would 
the hon. Member for Longford tell his 
constituents that two propositions sv per- 
fectly analogous, the one introduced by 
the Government and the other distinctly 
put forward by the Land League, were 
trafficking on the credulity of the people, 
and encouraging them to wild and im- 
possible schemes? The second object 
of the Land League was to effect such 
a radical change in the land system of 
Ireland as would put it in the power of 
every Irish farmer to become the owner, 
on fair terms, of the land he tilled. 
What was the fifth part of the Bill? 
Why, it proposed to afford facilities to 
effect the very object of the Land League. 
If, therefore, the hon. Member for Long- 
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ford reflected upon that fact, must he 
not confess that the whole of his oration, 
though it might win a certain popularit 

in that House, bristled with unfounde 

accusations against the very people who 
sent him there. Coming to the Bill 
itself, he must say, as he said already at 
Carlow, that he thanked the Government 
for the principles enunciated in it, which 
appeared to him to be a revolution in the 
right direction on this momentous ques- 
tion. However, on account of the de- 
tails in which it abounded, he was not 
in a position to give it, in the present 
shape, that unlimited support which he 
hoped to be able to give it in its final 
passage through the House. One of the 
gravest charges againstthe Land League, 
and against an hon. Member of that 
House, who was now unable to occupy 
that place which he would adorn if he 
were present, was that they were accused 
of propounding extreme doctrines when 
they said that tenants in Ireland ought 
not to pay more than Griffith’s valuation. 
In The Times newspaper of the previous 
day, he read an editorial article in which 
it was stated that the Bill would pro- 
bably leave the rental of estates, which 
were about Griffith’s valuation, unaltered ; 
but it would reduce all other rents to 
that point. That was the pronounce- 
ment of Zhe Zimes; but if anyone in 
Ireland attempted to propound such a 
doctrine he would at once be called a 
Communistic agitator. With regard to 
leases, he certainly understood, from the 
speech of the Prime Minister, that the 
Bill would have a retrospective effect. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in speak- 
ing of the harshness inflicted on those 
who were obliged to contract under pres- 
sure, said the Bill would establish a 
Court that could take cognizance of any 
lease whose provisions were not in ac- 
cordance with the judicial lease. If the 
right hon. Gentleman did not mean to in- 
clude existing leases, he certainly should 

have done so; because the whole reason 
of this great revolution and the burning 

interest which the question assumed was 

due to the loud and prolonged com- 

plaints of those who were suffering from 

injuries inflicted by leases with condi- 

tions such as he had described. With 

respect to arrears of rent which had ac- 

cumulated because of the impossible con- 

ditions which the unfortunate tenants 

were forced to assume, he did not pro- 

pose that they should be wiped out; 
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but if they were to be met, he certainly 
thought it should be on the same basis 
as the new rents fixed by the Courts. 
There was a clause in the Bill which 
appeared to him to bear a strong resem- 
blance to the clause in the Act of 1870 
which encouraged consolidation. The 
Bill declared that tenants with a valua- 
tion of £150 and upwards should have 
the power of contracting themselves out 
of the benefit of the Act. He entirely 
disapproved of any such provision, be- 
cause it would be putting the landlord 
in a position in which he could say that 
a number of small tenants could cause 
him any amount of trouble and annoy- 
ance. But if he had large tenants whose 
valuations were over £150, he would be 
enabled to make arrangements with 
them which would render the provisions 
of the Act nugatory. He was afraid 
that the retention of the words ‘‘ free 
sale’’ was calculated to create a wrong 
impression in certain cases where the 
right of pre-emption enabled certain 
farms to be sold without being put up 
to public competition. With respect to 
the local Courts, he did not think the 
provision of the Bill satisfactory. The 
judgments of the County Court Judges 
were marked by such diversity of opi- 
nion, and their demeanour in many 
cases was of such a character, as to de- 
prive them of the confidence of the 
people. He did not approve of local 
assessors, because he was_ entirely 
against the importation of anything like 
local prejudice into the decision of cases 
of such importance. Witnesses would 
be examined, and a Judge previously 
unacquainted with the circumstances 
would be more likely to come to a just 
conclusion than any local person. He 
did not think the present County Court 
Judges possessed the confidence of the 
country. He had known cases where 
the Judge had said to applicants in the 
Courts—‘‘ You had better go to Mr. 
Gladstone or to the Land League.” 
There certainly had been many in- 
stances in which the Courts had shown 
a strong animus in favour of the land- 
lords. Such flippancy, when treating 
of a serious subject, betrayed a con- 
tempt, and the judgments themselves 
revealed an animus, which unfitted such 
men for holding the fate of the Irish 
tenant in their hands. Turning to the 
scheme forthe reclamation of wastelands, 
he expressed sympathy with the object of 
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the Government ; but entirely dissented 
from the proposal to hand over the work 
of reclamation to Joint Stock Companies, 
whether English or Irish. The people 
of Ireland did not want English money 
or English patronage, but they did re- 
quire justice. If they obtained that they 
would and could cultivate the land, 
firmly believing that there were ample 
resources for the sustenance of a much 
larger population than they had at pre- 
sent. He had been greatly startled by 
the devolution clauses of the Bill, be- 
cause they tied down the people to one 
heir, and really perpetuated the Law of 
Primogeniture, to which it was under- 
stood such men as the Prime Minister, 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, and the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and other prominent Members of 
the Government were strongly opposed. 
It was an entirely retrograde policy. 
The Government having made two such 
mistakes as these, they proposed emi- 
gration, which, in reality, was the neces- 
sary outcome of their legislation. The 
waste land clauses would not allow the 
people of Ireland to become proprietors, 
to become happy and independent in 
their own country; and the devolution 
clauses would not allow them to have a 
chance of getting the land into their 
own hands. He had no sentimental ob- 
jection to emigration ; but held that the 
resources of the country ought to be de- 
veloped to the utmost before recourse 
was had to it, and that it should not be 
thought necessary to promote it until 
there should exist an absolutely surplus 
population for whom sustenance at home 
would be a matter of impossibility. He 
had always endeavoured to promote the 
proper accommodation of the labouring 
classes; and he thought a clause might 
easily be inserted in the Bill stipulating 
that the agricultural tenant holdings 
should comply with all the sanitary con- 
ditions which made life comfortable and 
tolerable. He would also wish to intro- 
duce a provision that the rents of those 
tenements should be of such a nature 
that they should include in their weekly 
charge the purchase money of the cot- 
tages and plots of ground. The con- 
dition that tenants should pay one- 
fourth of the purchase money he could 
not approve. The Prime Minister al- 
lowed the Government securities which 
the tenant right gave the tenant to 
raise the other fourth; but, if so, why 
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not the Government supply it, instead 
of forcing the tenant in many cases to 
raise it at high interest? He acknow- 
ledged willingly and frankly that the 
Bill contained good and sound principles. 
While, however, he said that, he could 
not help adding that if it passed in its 
present condition, it would not be a 
measure which would effect the object 
Her Majesty’s Government had in view 
in promoting it. For his part, he would 
be happy to assist in any changes which 
would add to the usefulness of the Bill; 
and he believed that if the Government 
would consider favourably and support 
the Amendments which would be sub- 
mitted by those with whom he acted, the 
Bill would become an effective measure, 
such as the Prime Minister promised to 
make it—one which would tend to pro- 
mote myn and prosperity of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, there were 
few who would not regret that speeches 
similar to those made in the House that 
night had been addressed to their con- 
stituents by some Irish Members, for 
much of the difficulty which had arisen 
might have been avoided if respon- 
sible persons had not excited anti- 
cipations which could not be fulfilled, 
and led tenants to expect something 
which the Government could not give. 
One thing which struck him in listening 
to Irish Members was that they dis- 
cussed the question without recognizing 
the truth that their facts and arguments 
were less applicable to the whole of Ire- 
land than to the particular portions with 
which they happened to be connected. 
The fault of the present Bill was that 
it attempted similarly to apply an uni- 
versal rule to the whole of Ireland. The 
difficulty thus involved in criticizing the 
measure was increased by the fact that 
there were certain parts of the Bill that 
were still shrouded in obscurity, because 
criticisms and questions had not been 
answered by the Government. That was 
particularly the case with regard to 
Clause 7, and the House had a right to 
expect that direct answers should be 
given to the questions that had been 
put. The Members of the Government 
seemed to differ in some respects as to 
the interpretation which they put upon 
theclause. The Attorney General for Ire- 
land said the rent was to be found by 
taking away the price of the tenant right 
from the competition rent. If that were 
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so, it was much to be regretted that it 
was not stated in the Bill. The Chief 
Secretary diverged very quickly from 
the question how the fair rent was to be 
found. Not the least important consi- 
deration was whether it was desirable 
that the fair rent should be based on 
a competition rent, which the Com- 
mission had decided was not generally 
exacted by landlords. The right hon. 
Gentleman quoted the opinion of the 
O’Conor Don, that rents must be less 
than the fair commercial letting value 
of the land; but he did not state that 
the O’Conor Don added that it would 
be contrary to justice and sound policy 
for the State to take away private rights 
without giving compensation. It was, 
therefore, unfair to represent the O’Conor 
Don as favouring a diminished rent with- 
out adding his proviso with regard to 
that compensation which the Bill did not 
give. He believed the Government pre- 
ferred that a term so controversial as 
competition rent should not find a place 
in the Bill; but he should be much mis- 
taken if, when the Bill came to be inter- 
preted in a Court of Law, the present 
indefinite expressions were not super- 
seded by that of competition rent, which 
alone would satisfy hon. Members on that 
side of the House. He hoped the next 
Member of the Government who spoke 
wouldclear up these difficulties, sothatthe 
remaining speeches might be addressed, 
not merely to the intentions of the Go- 
vernment, but to the actual facts of the 
case as they would appear when inter- 
preted by legal authorities. The Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) dwelt 
more with the theoretical mistakes that 
would be made by the Bill than with 
the practical effect it would have on the 
people of Ireland. No invasion of the 
rights of property could, it must be 
admitted, be greater in theory than 
that which was involved in making 
freedom of contract almost a matter of 
the past. But still it would have been 
possible for a much shorter Bill to have 
taken a great deal more from the land- 
lords, and to have given a great deal 
more to the tenants of that practical 
independence at which they were striv- 
ing. And such a Bill would not, in 
practice, he hoped, be so terrible in its 
operation as the noble Lord anticipated. 
He had been much struck by the refer- 
ences made during the debate to the 
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speech of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Barnstaple (Viscount Lyming- 
ton) in consequence of his connection 
with an estate in Wexford where the 
benefits of free sale were supposed to 
be such as to justify its extension to the 
whole of the country. Now, he had some 
acquaintance with that property, and he 
confessed he did not think the reference 
would commend the experiment which 
had been attempted on that property to 
the House. The great object they should 
have in view was to establish some per- 
manent system by which the soil of Ire- 
land would be improved both by the 
landlord and the tenant. Now, what were 
the facts of that case? The Nobleman in 
question had a property in Wexford 
from which he was reputed to draw 
£18,000 a-year; but he had never laid 
out on that property 1s.; he never re- 
sided on it, or in Ireland; to all intents 
and purposes he was an instance of 
an unmitigated absentee landlord, who 
drew a large profit from his estate, and 
did nothing for its improvement. Was 
that a system to be applauded or fol- 
lowed? He thought that the adoption 
of such a principle of estate manage- 
ment would be in direct opposition to 
the Land Act of 1870, and most in- 
jurious to the real interests of the soil. 
And yet this was the system which they 
were invited by the Government to es- 
tablish in the parts of Ireland which 
were now free from it. Nor must it be 
forgotten that there were many tenants 
in Ireland, especially in the South, who 
would care wondrously little for legis- 
lative securities if in them were involved 
the loss of those traditional securities 
which existed in the confidence and good 
feeling of their landlord. It was all very 
well to say that the Bill conferred secu- 
rity of tenure for 15 years; but this, in 
the minds of many yearlytenants, meant, 
not the lengthening of a yearly tenancy, 
but the shortening of that perpetual 
tenure which had been enjoyed under 
good landlords. But it would be said 
that they could not ignore the proprie- 
tary right of the tenant, which had 
grown up under the Act of 1870. But 
this did not necessarily involve a 
system of dual ownership. The First 
Commissioner of Works had stated 
that in all parts of the Continent the 
tendency had been to establish the pro- 
prietary right of the tenant. There was 
one exception. In a part of Germany 
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100 years ago exactly the same difficulty 
now felt in Ireland had occurred. Heavy 
charges were laid on the tenant; there 
was great disaffection, poverty, and 
misery among the people; and the land- 
lords had great difficulty in obtaining 
their rights. The Government of Ger- 
many addressed themselves to the diffi- 
culty in a manner not dissimilar to that 
adopted by right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. They found there was undoubtedly 
some proprietary right in the tenant, 
which made his being placed abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the landlord a 
great cruelty and a hardship. The State 
therefore gave to the tenant a portion of 
the land, which was commensurate with 
his proprietary rights to enjoy it in fee- 
simple. The other portion of the estate 
was given to the landlord, compensation 
being granted from the National Exche- 
quer for the amount to which his pro- 
perty had been depreciated by what 
had been transferred to the tenant. He 
hoped the English Government would 
act on a like principle of justice when 
they proposed to curtail the rights of 
the landlords. It was the misfortune 
of this Bill that it placed all classes of 
estates in Ireland on the same footing. 
It opened to every landlord in Ireland 
the possibility, if not probability, that 
every dissatisfied tenant would come 
upon him at the ‘same moment on 
the passing of the Bill to demand 
the adjustment of his rent. For what 
inducements did they offer to the 
tenant not to take his landlord into 
Court? They enabled him to sell his 
tenant right, and when the new tenant 
came in the landlord was not one step 
nearer getting his rent than before. A 
new source of litigation was thus to be 
opened up. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) said if the 
Bill passed into law they would use the 
resources of the Land League for the 
purpose of enabling the tenant to make 
the most of it to bring the landlord 
to reason, and settle the whole land of 
Ireland on the basis of this Bill. But, 
apart from litigation, did the Bill effect 
its object? Under this Bill the position 
of the tenant was to be improved ; but 
what effect would be produced where the 
present tenant had not paid for tenant 
right? A sum would be received for 
which nothing had been paid, and the 
present tenant would, undoubtedly, re- 
ceive a substantial benefit ; but, seeing 
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that any reduction of rent would be 
more than counterbalanced by the pay- 
ment for tenant right under the Bill, 
the incoming tenant would be out of 
pocket by the transaction. Side by side 
with the apparent prosperity of Ulster 
had grown up a system of indebtedness 
the extent and importance of which 
it was difficult to exaggerate. A gen- 
tleman managing 70,000 acres had said 
that the indebtedness of tenants in 
Ulster was so great that they paid 
more to the usurers than to the land- 
lords. He had himself seen an adver- 
tisement of a wholesale stationer in 
Ulster, who said that at present he 
made up five times as many bill books 
for the entry of accounts as he had done 
before the Act of 1870 had passed. It 
might be concluded from that fact that 
since the number of the Ulster tenants 
had not increased, their indebtedness was 
now five times as great as before the Act 
of 1870. Ithad been argued by the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Charles Russell), and echoed by the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Dawson), that 
the arrears of rent should be dealt with 
by the Bill. But the hon. and learned 
Member for Dundalk ought in logical 
sequence to have argued that it was 
not merely arrears due to the landlords, 
but also debts due to shopkeepers and 
others that should be dealt with. That 
would have been a measure of equality 
and justice which they should have ex- 
pected from the Benches opposite. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dundalk 
adduced the instance of the small far- 
mers in France, whose arrears, he said, 
were os by the landlords in bad 
years. Now, it seemed to him somewhat 
unjust that in Ireland, where tenant 
right was to be recognized and com- 
pensation given for improvements, land- 
lords should be required to make allow- 
ances to tenants for arrears. When the 
hon. and learned Member spoke of the 
custom in France he spoke of it as 
a matter of statute law, whereas, in 
fact, it was a matter of free contract 
between the tenant and the land- 
lord, and a French writer had recently 
stated that four-fifths of the tenancies 
in France had been contracted out of 
these conditions. It was obvious that 
in. those contracts, which made the 
tenant a sort of partner with the 
landlord, both shared in the gains and 
the losses. But in the case of the land- 
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lord and tenant in Ireland, they were 
asked to recognize this in addition to 
the tenant right, which would be a gross 
injustice. The class of estates on which 
improvements had been made by the 
landlords was not sufficiently protected 
by the Bill, and ought to be separated 
from the class on which the tenants were 
the improvers. He felt very strongly 
that where a tenant had taken a piece 
of bog, for example, and reclaimed it 
by his own labour a great deal was due 
to him. But, on the other hand, he 
would ask the House to deal equally 
fairly with the landlords who had made 
improvements on their estates. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite said that 
the Government had put in a most 
important provision to protect the land- 
lord, for they allowed him to take some- 
thing from the value of the tenant right 
to compensate him for his improve- 
ments; but could that compensate him 
for being saddled with a tenant who 
from land hunger paid far more for 
the tenant right than it was worth, 
who had no capital left to work the 
farm, and who impoverished the land, 
while the landlord was not able to 
do anything to prevent it? They were 
told the landlord could object to an in- 
coming tenant on the ground of the in- 
sufficiency of his means. Now, he would 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland, 
who knew the country well, how was 
it possible for a landlord to know 
anything about the sufficiency of 
means of the tenant coming on his 
property? How could he know that 
a tenant in the South of Ireland 
had not borrowed the money from a 
bank in the North? Let it be required 
that the incoming tenant should prove 
the sufficiency of his means, not that the 
landlord should prove the insufficiency 
of the tenant’s means, and that would 
be much fairer. Then, as to going into 
Court to prove that the character of the 
tenant was bad, that would only expose 
the landlord to an action at law. It 
must not be forgotten that a great num- 
ber of landlords in the South of Ireland 
had spent large sums in order to keep out 
of their estates this custom of free sale, 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
Barnstaple (Viscount Lymington) said 
was so good athing. But this was not 
all. They were going to subject a 
good landlord who had not asked for a 
rise of rent to a penalty to which a bad 
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landlord was not exposed. Ifalandlord 
attempted to evade the rules and raised 
his rent, he might have an opportunity 
of buying back his land by exercising 
the right of pre-emption and paying the 
tenant a certain sum. But the good 
landlord, whose tenant had chosen to for- 
tify himself by getting a judicial rent 
fixed, could not regain a single acre 
of his land for 15 years; he would have 
no power of touching it during that time, 
whether he wanted to turn a portion of 
his property into villas, town parks, or 
anything else. Let him point out to the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
who made on Friday night such a speech 
as he could wish the right hon. Gentle- 
man would make on this Bill, that the 
landlord of property near a town could 
not improve it by the erection of fac- 
tories or the creation of manufacturing 
agencies of any kind. The estate with 
which he was connected was some part 
of it town park; but it was quite pos- 
sible that some portions of it not coming 
under this denomination might be im- 
proved in the way to which he had just 
alluded, and yet they were tying it up for 
15 years. All the lawyers were agreed 
that it was impossible under the Bill for 
the landlord to resume possession of any 
part of his land that might be necessary 
for the development of the estate or for 
the encouragement of agriculture. In 
fact, he objected to the Bill on the broad 
ground that it deprived the landlord of 
the power of managing his own property. 
No doubt, the State had a right to de- 
stroy any class whose existence was 
generally detrimental ; but if everything 
was to be taken away from the Irish 
landowners that made them a beneficial 
factor in Irish life, it was only fair to 
accompany that deprivation with a pro- 
vision in the Bill which would emanci- 
pate them from a condition which would 
become intolerable, and give them an 
opportunity of utilizing their capital 
elsewhere. Then came the question of 
the estates on which the tenants had 
made their own improvements, and to 
whom the Bill was specially acceptable. 
Such improvements had, perhaps, been 
sufficiently dealt with by the Act of 
1870; but, at any rate, the tenantry in 
many parts of Ireland had not yet ex- 
pressed an opinion on the subject. The 
most cautious tenants were not repre- 
sented in the House; they formed part 
of no caucus, and were not members of 
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any branch of the Land League; they 
were men who desired not to sell, but to 
increase their holdings, and who would 
be compelled, at each small addition to 
their farms, to pay a considerable sum 
of money to the outgoing tenant. These 
men would certainly not receive any of 
the justice that would be meted out to 
the inferior class of tenants, and fur- 
nished one instance of the various inte- 
rests for which a Procrustean rule was 
to be adopted by the Bill. One word 
as to the County Courts. An attack 
had been made on them by the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Dawson), and 
he could not regard them as wholly 
satisfactory tribunals in land questions ; 
but the Judges were honest and reliable 
men, who might be trusted unless they 
were called upon to deal with matters of 
which they had no knowledge. Under 
the Bill they would be intrusted with 
many complicated and difficult questions, 
with which they were neither by pre- 
vious training, nor by the aid they could 
call on, competent to deal. Another 
great objection to them was founded on 
the fact that their judgments naturally 
varied very much in different parts of 
the country, so that the suitors ceased 
to have much confidence in them. That 
had been pointed out by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
in reference to the Act of 1870. The 
hon. Member had said— 


‘* One of the chief reasons for the failure of 
the Act of 1870 is the want of confidence in the 
County Courts. Many decisions are given ad- 
verse to the people, and when a favourable deci- 
sion is given the amount due is eaten up by costs. 
To make these Courts the tribunal for fixing 
4 rents is one of the vital defects of the 

i Ms 


In his opinion, the Courts ought to be 
strengthened by the addition of profes- 
sional valuators from Dublin, so that the 
work might be done efficiently, and the 
public might have confidence in the 
Courts. The landlords of Ireland, as a 
rule, were anxious to have the Land 
Question fairly dealt with ; but he would 
put it to the Government whether the 
state of things which existed now was so 
different from that which existed in 1870, 
as to render necessary a complete re- 
modelling ofthe law. It would be diffi- 
cult to find anything in the history of 
the last ten years to justify a completely 
new departure in the system of land 
tenure. Rents had not generally been 
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raised, evictions had been less numerous, 
prosperity had been, until the last two 
famine years, more general than before. 
And in the face of these facts they were 
asked to override the existing order of 
things by a Bill which was denounced 
by the landlords, unacceptable to the 
tenants, and which would prove to be 
subversive of all the social relations of 
the country. 

Mr. SUMMERS said, that in the few 
observations with which he should ven- 
ture to trouble the House, he should 
endeavour to confine himself as strictly 
as possible to a consideration of one or 
two of the more important principles 
that were embodied in the earlier por- 
tion of the Bill. It was that part of the 
Bill that had been most vigorously, not 
to say vehemently, assailed, and against 
which, he presumed, at a later stage a 
determined opposition would be raised. 
Nor did it in any way surprise him that 
the principlesof freesale and fairrents, to 
say nothing of fixity or security of tenure, 
should be an offence and a stumbling- 
block to many hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
So far as he was aware, those principles, 
though not entirely, were yet, to a very 
considerable extent, new to English 
law. Not that that, however, was in 
his view any objection tothem. Indeed, 
so far from its being an objection to 
those principles that they were, to a 
large extent, new to English law, it ap- 
peared to him to be a positive recom- 
mendation in their favour, when it was 
recollected that it was not with England, 
but with Ireland, that they were at the 
present moment concerned. If they 
were to approach the question of the 
reform of the Land Laws of Ireland 
with any hope or prospect of arriv- 
ing at a satisfactory solution of it, they 
must endeavour to approach it from an 
Irish point of view, and look at it in the 
light of Irish history in regard to those 
usages and customs which had gradually 
grown up and established themselves in 
the Sister Island. So far from seeking 
to maim and to cripple, to deface, and 
to deform those usages and those cus- 
toms, it ought to be the first object of 
their legislation to give them new life, 
and force, and strength. Let them look, 
for example, at fair rents. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite said why should it be 
necessary to have a Court to fix fair 
rents in Ireland when we were able to 
dispense with altogether the existence of 
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such a Court in this country? The 
answer was not far to seek, and it was 
to be found in the different agricultural 
systems which prevailed in the two coun- 
tries. The most characteristic and funda- 
mental distinction between those systems 
was to be found in the simple but all 
important fact that, whereas in Ireland 
it was the tenant and not the landlord 
who for the most part made the improve- 
ments, the condition of things which 
generally prevailed in this country was 
precisely the reverse. That was a fact 
to which all the Commissions, from the 
Devon Commission down to the Bess- 
borough Commission, bore undisputed 
testimony. It would not be necessary, 
therefore, for him to make more than a 
single quotation upon that head. It 
was taken from the Report of the Bess- 
borough Commissioners, who wrote as 
follows :— 


“‘ As a fact, the removal of masses of rock and 
stone, which in some parts of Ireland incumber 
the soil, the drainage of the land, and the erec- 
tion of buildings, including their own dwellings, 
have generally been effected by tenants’ labour, 
unassisted, or only in some instances assisted, 
by advances from the landlord.” 


No doubt, there were exceptions to that 
general rule; but the framers of the Bill 
now before the House had made ample 
provision for those exceptional cases, so 
that no fear need be entertained lest im- 
proving landlords should suffer any in- 
justice when this Bill passed into law, as 
he trusted would shortly be the case. 
Springing from this all-important fact, 
that it was the tenant who for the most 
part made the improvements, they found 
there a widespread and well-recognized 
system of tenant right. They had the 
Ulster Custom, and customs analogous 
to it; and, where these did not exist, 
they had compensation for disturbance, 
recoverable in cases of capricious evic- 
tion under the disturbance clauses of the 
Land Act of 1870. Ina word, they had 
a system of partnership, or guasi-partner- 
ship, in the land, and the tenant had an 
interest or property in his holding just 
as much as the landlord had. The 
tenant and the landlord were, in fact, 
joint proprietors of the soil. [‘‘ No, 
no!’ and laughter.| Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite might laugh; but that was the 
actual fact, whether they recognized it 
in law or not. Landlord and tenant 
were, he repeated, joint proprietors of 
the soil, and cases were by no means 
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unknown or infrequent where the value 
of the tenant right exceeded the value 
of the fee-simple itself. The question, 
therefore, which came up for considera- 
tion was this—was it to be tolerated that 
the interest of the tenant should be at 
the mercy, at the mere will or caprice 
of the landlord? Was the landlord to 
be permitted, by the constant raising of 
rent or in any other way, to nibble at 
and gradually to eat away the value of 
the tenant right, or should not the ob- 
ject of their legislation rather be, as 
they endeavoured to secure the landlord 
in the enjoyment of his property, to 
secure the tenant also, who was the 
weaker partner of the two, in the enjoy- 
ment of his? Such, then, being the rela- 
tions that subsisted in Ireland between 
landlords and tenants, and such being 
the uncertainty and insecurity attaching 
to the tenant’s interest in his holding, 
it became, as he held, an absolute and 
imperative necessity that they should 
have some Court of Arbitration to make 
an award in case of dispute between the 
two contending parties, or, in other 
words, to determine and to decide what 
under all the circumstances of the case a 
fair rent would be, which a tenant 
might justly be called upon to pay to 
his landlord; or, to put the matter in a 
slightly altered form, where there were 
two persons, each of whom had an in- 
terest or property in the same thing, and 
thosetwo persons were unableto agree be- 
tween themselves as to the exact amount 
of interest which belonged to each, it 
followed as a natural and inevitable 
consequence, if the social machinery 
was to work without friction, if law and 
order was to prevail, that there should 
be some external and impartial autho- 
rity to step in between the two dis- 
putants, and decide the issue in dispute. 
In a word, they must have a Court 
clothed with authority to decide upon 
and to fix what, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, a fair rent would be. 
There was only one other question upon 
which, with the kind indulgence of the 
House, he should like to say a word or 
two. How, it might be asked, was the 
Court to decide so difficult and compli- 
cated a question as what a fair rent 
really was? The answer of the Govern- 
ment was to be found in the much-de- 
bated 38rd sub-section of Clause 7 of 
the Bill. The words of this sub-section 
were as follows :— 
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‘*A fair rent means such a rent as in the 
opinion of the Court, after hearing the parties 
and considering all the circumstances of the 
case, holding, and district, a solvent tenant 
would undertake to pay, one year with another : 
Provided that the Court, in fixing such rent, 
shall have regard to the tenant’s interest ;”’ 
and the tenant’s interest, they were 
farther told, was to be estimated with 
reference, first of all, to the Ulster ten- 
ant right custom, and, where no such 
custom existed, to the scale of compensa- 
tion for disturbance provided by the Act. 
Now, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), in the course of 
the eloquent and ingenious speech with 
which he opened this debate, found very 
great fault with this portion of;the Bill ; 
and he appeared to him (Mr. Summers) 
to argue that the Court, in fixing what 
was a fair rent, ought to pay no regard 
whatever to the tenant’s interest in his 
holding. If he had rightly apprehended 
the argument of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he must say that 
the proposition which he sought to lay 
down was, in his humble judgment, 
monstrously unjust to the tenant. An 
in-coming tenant bought from an out- 
going tenant his tenant right. He paid 
for it, and it was his. Why was he to 
be called upon to pay for it a second 
time, in the shape of an addition to his 
rent to the landlord. He paid rent not 
for the tenant right, which was his pro- 
perty, but for the use of the fee-simple, 
which was the landlord’s property ; and 
it followed, therefore, as a natural con- 
sequence, and, he would say, as a matter 
of course and common sense, that in 
fixing a fair rent the Court ought to 
take into special consideration the extent 
to which the tenant had an interest in 
the land. He had now said what little 
he desired to say with regard to the 
principle of fair rents. The principles 
of fixity of tenure and free sale followed 
as a logical consequence from the prin- 
ciple of fair rents, as was very ably 
shown by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Law). He (Mr. Summers) 
did not intend to repeat the masterly 
argument of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, nor should he touch upon 
the remaining parts of the Bill, such as 
that which had for its object the estab- 
lishment of a peasant proprietary in 
Ireland, except to say that, broadly and 
generally speaking, they had his hearty 
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approval and support. In conclusion, 
he should simply content himself with 
saying that he trusted the Bill would 
speedily pass into law, and that it would 
accomplish the purposes—the beneficent 
purposes—which it was intended by its 
authors to serve. Might it give security 
to Irish industry, might it remove the 
well-founded grievances of the Irish 
tenantry, might it atone in some degree 
for our past misgovernment of Ireland, 
and helpto make her a source of strength 
instead of weakness to the Empire. 

Srr JOHN HOLKER said, that as he 
considered the questions involvedin this 
measure were of overwhelming impor- 
tance, he was reluctant to content him- 
self with giving a silent vote. He did 
not rise in the expectation of being able 
to convince any hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, because he feared that the conclu- 
sions at which they had arrived were 
foregone conclusions. He rose for the 
purpose of explaining to his constituents, 
and to others who might be interested 
in the course he adopted in Parliament, 
the views he entertained on this question 
and his reasons for the vote he was 
about to give. In dealing with the 
question presented for the considera- 
tion of the House, it was all important 
at the very outset to have an accurate 
appreciation of the designs which the 
Government intended to accomplish by 
the passing of this Bill. He presumed 
that, in the first place, it was the object 
of the Government to ameliorate the 
condition of the very poor among the 
population in Ireland, and to drive from 
their doors the distress and misery 
which very often threatened and fre- 
quently overwhelmed them. He pre- 
sumed, in the second place, it was the 
object of the Government to diminish if 
they could, and, indeed, altogether to 
allay and remove the irritation and dis- 
content which had for some time, unhap- 
pily, existed throughout a very great 
part of Ireland. No doubt, great evils 
arose from the excessive poverty of the 
tenants in some districts in Ireland. We 
might, he thought, without much 
trouble ascertain the causes of the great 
poverty which undoubtedly prevailed. 
The Irish peasant was a man of intelli- 
gence, and, according to many, he was 
thrifty and industrious. Whether, as a 
tule, he deserved that description he 
(Sir John Holker) would not pause to 
consider; but certainly the Irish peasant 
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was capable of enduring an appalling 
amount of privation. The poor Irish 
peasant would endure cheerfully a state 
of things which the inhabitants of more 
favoured countries would consider in- 
tolerable. But there was a limit to the 
powers of flesh and blood, and, unfor- 
tunately, he was in such a position that 
he was liable almost at any time to be 
deprived of the necessaries of life; for 
in many parts of Ireland, especially in 
the West and the South, the population 
was greater than the industries of those 
districts could maintain. The result 
was that the people were often unable 
to obtain any employment at all. In 
bad seasons the occupiers of a few 
acres of land found it impossible to make 
both ends meet, a problem which at the 
best of times he found very difficult. 
In two or three such seasons these peo- 
ple were driven almost to desperation. 
Then, in consequence of the competition 
which had been created by the system 
of Free Trade, the Irish farmer, like 
his English brother, had been forced out 
of the grain market by foreign competi- 
tion, a great quantity of arable land had 
been converted into pasture, and the re- 
sult had been that the demand for labour 
had greatly decreased. On the other 
hand, as was always the case in a poor 
country, the population increased by 
gigantic strides. Thus, year by year, 
the demand for labour decreased and 
the population increased. Thus a state 
of things was in process of beingrealized 
—he thought, in fact, it had been rea- 
lized— with which any Government 
would be bound to deal. We found our- 
selves face to face with an enormous diffi- 
culty, which must be dealt with in some 
way or other, no matter what sacrifices 
had to be made. So far as the pro- 
visions of the Bill tended to diminish 
these evils, he, for one, heartily approved 
it. It might be—it had been argued— 
that some of the provisions of the Bill 
which tried to cope with the evils to 
which he had referred did not altogether 
square with economic laws. He cared 
very little for that. He thought these 
difficulties had been forced upon the 
country by a stern and cruel necessity 
—by an overwhelming necessity. If 
such a necessity existed economic laws 
must give way. He did not altogether 
agree with the argument; but he would 
look into the provisions of the Bill. He 
had no doubt that much might be done 
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by encouraging emigration, but it must 
be free and voluntary; and facilities 
should be given foremigration. Much, 
too, might be done by immigration and 
migration to other parts of the country 
and of the United Kingdom. There 
were no provisions of that kind in the 
Bill; but it would be easy to introduce 
them. The expenses ought to be borne 
by the National Exchequer. Then, too, 
there was the reclamation of tracts of 
land and the execution of public works, 
which would create a demand for remu- 
nerative labour, which would be a great 
advantage to the people and lead to ulti- 
mate prosperity. He thought a better 
time would come, especially if the 
Government by wise and politic laws 
secured life and property, and thus re- 
established confidence in the country. 
No Bill would do that which ignored or 
disregarded the rights of life or pro- 
perty. In addition to those portions of 
the Bill to which he had alluded, it was 
possible that something might be done for 
the benefit of the poor by creating a pea- 
sant proprietary. He confessed he had 
no great confidence in the possibility of 
permanently establishing a peasant pro- 
prietary, forthe simple reason that, owing 
to the character of the Irish peasant— to 
his virtues, which were many, and to his 
vices, which were few—in the course of a 
few years 90 per cent of the owners of 
such holdings would have disposed ofthem 
altogether. {‘‘ No!’’] He did not expect 
hon. Members opposite to agree with 
him ; but that was his view. He thought 
such a scheme would be a failure. He 
freely owned that in many countries of 
Europe such a system had been appa- 
rently successful. At all events, he 
thought the plan ought to be tried slowly 
and tentatively. But if the Government 
attempted such a scheme in order to get 
rid of poverty, it ought to be carried out 
atthe expense of the National Exchequer, 
and not at that of any particular class of 
the community. On what principle, he 
would ask, was it sought to carry out 
such an experiment at the expense of 
the landlord? He should have thought 
that if the Government really wanted to 
benefit the very poor classes in Ireland, 
they would, instead of endeavouring to 
create a peasant proprietary at the ex- 
pense of the landlord, have tried to 
establish what he might call a State 
tenantry. The great difficulty in the 
way of establishing a peasant proprietary 
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was that it was impossible to get the 
peasants who were vested with portions 
of land to continue to hold it. But 
what grave objections, he would like 
to know, would there be to the State 
acquiring from the landlord by fair pur- 
chase tracts of land, dividing them into 
small holdings, and letting those hold- 
ings on lease to tenants who might desire 
to take them? Then the tenant could not 
get rid of hisholding. The State might 
let the holding for 20 or 30 years, or any 
other term thet might be thought ad- 
visable, giving the tenant that fixity of 
tenure which was thought right and 
proper; and when he had obtained that 
fixity which would make it worth his 
while to improve his holding, he might 
be made subject to any stipulations 
which the State might think it proper to 
impose. It might provide for the assign- 
ment of his interest; he might get the 
value of any improvements which he 
might make; and the State, or an autho- 
rity constituted by the State, might 
enable landlords and tenants to enter 
into reasonable agreements, and to do 
that which a reasonable and prudent 
landlord would do when dealing with a 
reasonable and prudent tenant. If some 
such provision as that were inserted in 
the Bill, it might be made so far, in his 
opinion, a very useful measure, and have 
the effect of mitigating, if not entirely 
removing, the great evil existing in Ire- 
land—the excessive poverty of the pea- 
sant population. But while, after the 
most careful and candid consideration, 
and with no partizan feeling in his mind, 
he regarded the provisions contained in 
Part 5 of the Biil as good, useful, and 
politic, he could not, he regretted to say, 
make the same observation with regard 
to the other provisions of the measure. 
He now came to that part of the Bill 
which proposed to introduce into the 
law of landlord and tenant in Ireland a 
most complete, sweeping, and extraor- 
dinary change. That portion of the Bill 
was complicated and perplexing in the 
extreme. It was complicated and per- 
plexing owing to the very nature of the 
subject with which the framers of the 
measure had to deal; but it had been 
made still more complicated and per- 
plexing by the system of drafting which 
had been adopted, and which seemed as 
if the designed introduction of obscurity 
had been contemplated. He did not 
wish to enter into any minute criticism 
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of the clauses of the Bill, because it was 
obvious that if they were not framed as 
lucidly as they might be, the defects 
might be remedied in Committee. He 
would therefore deal with the prin- 
ciples of the Bill, and allow for the 
moment all criticism on the phraseology 
of the clauses to pass. It would not, he 
thought, be very difficult, notwithstand- 
ing the obscurity of some of the pro- 
visions of the Bill, to state in a few 
sentences what were the alterations in 
the law of landlord and tenant which 
the Government proposed to accomplish. 
There were a good many points on which 
he might dwell; but he would content 
himself with dealing with two or three 
of those which appeared to him to be the 
most prominent. The first object of the 
framers of the Bill to which he would 
refer was that which was sought to 
be carried by the Ist clause, and that 
object was to alter the law at present in 
existence in all parts of Ireland not 
subject to the Ulster Custom, and to give 
every holder of land to whose tenancy 
the Bill applied the absolute right of 
free sale. He hoped hon. Members who 
had read the clause to which he was 
referring had endeavoured to understand 
it, though he must confess he had some 
doubts as to the success of any such 
attempt. [‘‘Hear, hear!” ] He was 
aware that the Prime Minister, who had 
done him the honour to cheer that ob- 
servation—he was not sure whether 
ironically or not—had a great affection 
for that part of the Bill, which, however, 
appeared to him to introduce into the 
law a most alarming provision ; for in 
what did the interest which the tenant 
was to sell consist? Did the clause give 
the slightest information on that point ? 
Not at all; all was left in darkness. 
The tenant might be a tenant at will, 
and the clause would apply to him 
unless there was something to show that 
it was intended it should not apply. He 
might be a holder of land for a year 
certain, and he might be a tenant from 
year to year, and the clause would apply ; 
and the Bill said, or rather the Court 
to be constituted under it might come 
to the conclusion, that not only had 
he a tenancy from year to year, but 
something more which he got from tradi- 
tion or sentiment. Was it wise, he 
would ask, to deal with the subject in 
that way? If tradition and sentiment 
gave him more than a tenancy from 
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year to year, how much was to be due 
to tradition and how much to sentiment ? 
Was the question of sentiment to be 
decided by the County Court Judge? 
If so, one County Court Judge might 
respect sentiment, while another would 
decline to do so. The fact was that, so 
far as the clause was concerned, all was 
vague, uncertain, and so much involved 
in doubt, that it was impossible for the 
lucidity, even of the Prime Minister, to 
give any adequate explanation. But 
the clause applied to every tenant to 
whom the Bill related, no matter under 
what circumstances he might have ac- 
quired his holding, be it 50, or 60, or 100 
years ago, although his rent might never 
have been raised, and even although he 
might have only so recently as two years 
ago been letintothe holding on the distinct 
understanding that he was not to sell it 
or his interest in it, in consideration of 
his having to pay only a very moderate 
rent. Notwithstanding any such agree- 
ment, a man so situated might, after the 
Bill passed, break through his bargain 
and get what money he could for his 
farm. It was obvious that such a pro- 
vision gave a great bonus to a man to 
live under a reasonable and moderate 
landlord, and put at a disadvantage the 
man who had not that good fortune— 
that was to say, a man who held his land 
under a grasping landlord would get 
nothing for his tenancy, whereas if he 
lived undera good landlord he would be 
able to sell his tenancy advantageously. 
Was that state of things, he would ask, 
either reasonable or just? Perhaps, 
however, they were not to look for any 
elements of justice in the Bill. As he 
read the Bill, every tenant for a year 
certain, or every tenant from year to 
year, not to say every tenant at will, 
would have it in his power, in spite of 
the landlord, to turn his tenancy into a 
15 years’ lease, and, at the same time, 
retain the privilege of selling his interest 
and determining his tenancy whenever 
he chose. He could give notice to quit 
at any time—there was no provision 
against it—his rent was to be fixed not 
by agreement with the landlord, but by 
a tribunal, and if turned out he was to 
be compensated heavily. If he had 
given a true description of anything like 
the alterations which were intended to 
be effected by this Bill, he would ask 
every man of fair and reasonable mind 
whether it was not a measure of the 
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grossest confiscation and spoliation, see- 
ing that there was not the slightest 
equivalent or compensation offered to 
the landlord for the enormous sacrifices 
he was called upon to make. The Bill, 
it seemed to him, would work an alarm- 
ing, nay, an appalling, infringement of 
the rights of property. He would be re- 
minded, perhaps, that it referred to Ire- 
land. Whenever they dealt legislatively 
with Ireland they became involved in a 
haze, or a fog, or a bog, or something 
which obscured their vision entirely. Ire- 
land had this peculiarity about it, that 
no reason or common sense applied to it 
at all. What would be said if such a 
Bill next year were applied to Scotland 
or England? They would be astonished, 
indignant, and alarmed. Unfortunately, 
they would be also powerless, because 
they might depend upon it, if these pro- 
visions were granted to Ireland in re- 
sponse to popular clamour, they would 
have to be granted to Scotland and Eng- 
land too, if the people clamoured for 
them, as clamour they soon would. And 
if these provisions were to be sanctioned 
in respect to land, why not in respect to 
other species of property? Why not in 
respect to houses, manufactures, mer- 
chandize, or wages in Ireland? Once 
they got rid of the silly idea of freedom 
of contract, where were they to stop? 
The hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Errington) said they were using a revo- 
lution to stop a revolution; but he (Sir 
John Holker) entirely objected to a revo- 
lution of this sort. It was freely ad- 
mitted by responsible journals and speak- 
ers that the carrying out of the inten- 
tions of the Government would involve a 
flagrant violation of economic laws. Now, 
economic laws might require to yield in 
the face of an overwhelming and over- 
mastering necessity; but no such ne- 
cessity, it seemed to him, existed in Ire- 
land. Turning to the clause relating to 
the fixing of fair rent, he felt bound 
to say that it seemed to justify his 
remark that the Bill was not only ob- 
securely drawn, but that it was drawn 
with designed and contemplated ob- 
scurity. The clause, if put forth in its 
naked deformity, would appal the people 
of this country; but the ingenious drafter 
of it had so framed it that no one reading 
it could understand what it meant. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Gibson) did not know what it meant, 
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and apparently the Attorney General 
for Ireland, who answered him, did not 
know what it meant; and when the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland attempted 
to explain it nobody in the world could 
tell what he meant. It was by no means 
certain that the construction intended by 
the Government was the right one. A 
County Court Judge reading the clause 
would naturally assume that a tenant 
who received so many advantages would 
give so much the more for them; but 
that was not the view of the Govern- 
ment. He supposed the clause meant 
this—that in fixing a rent they were not 
to take into consideration anything the 
tenant had already—they were not to 
make the tenant pay for what was his 
own property already. They were to 
consider what rent a solvent tenant 
would pay, &c., at the same time having 
regard—there was no phrase so vague as 
‘‘ having regard ”’—to the tenant’s inte- 
rest in the holding. The tenant’s interest 
was to be estimated with reference to 
various considerations. First, with refer- 
ence to Ulster tenant right, where that 
existed. That was not unreasonable. 
It would certainly be unjust to make 
the tenant pay for his own property. 
But what followed? In sub-section B 
regard was to be had, in cases where 
Ulster tenant right did not exist, to the 
scale of compensation for disturbance 
provided—except so far as any circum- 
stances shown in evidence might justify 
a departure therefrom—and to the right, 
if any, to compensation for improve- 
ments effected by the tenant or his pre- 
decessor in title. Now, he had no ob- 
jection to taking into account, in the 
fixing of the rent, the improvements the 
tenant had made—a tenant, indeed, 
ought not to be charged rent for the 
improvements he had made; but why 
in the world should they make a deduc- 
tion from the rent for the compensation 
for disturbance which the tenant might 
receive? What was the compensation 
for disturbance? It was defined in 
Clause 5 to be where the rent was 
under £30, a sum not exceeding seven 
years’ rent; where the rent was under 
£50, a sum not exceeding five years’ 
rent; where the rent was under £100, 
asum not exceeding four years’ rent; 
and where the rent was £100 or up- 
wards, a sum not exceeding three years’ 
rent. What was the unhappy County 
Court Judge to do in. this? Could he 
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avoid bringing into his calculation the 
maximum compensation for disturb- 
ance? If he fixed the maximum com- 
pensation for disturbance, what justice 
was there in allowing a tenant the 
maximum compensation for disturbance 
in cases where he was never disturbed 
at all, where he himself had resorted to 
the tribunal? He repeated, not only 
was the section obscure, but it was de- 
signedly obscure; and if they got rid of 
its obscurity they would find that it 
was monstrously and flagrantly unjust. 
He asked, how could they justify this 
interference with the rights of property, 
this total destruction of the freedom of 
contract between landlord and tenant ? 
Nothing could justify it but an over- 
whelming over-mastering necessity. And 
where was this necessity—where were 
the benefits this Bill would confer? 
Was this Bill likely to increase the live- 
lihood of the poorest of the people in 
Ireland? Of course, to a certain ex- 
tent, by diminishing the rent where it 
was unfair there would be remissions ; 
but would these remissions be likely to 
any great extent to increase the liveli- 
hood of the very poor in Ireland? He 
should say not. It was perfectly ob- 
vious they might decrease the rent; but 
when a bad time came it was not a 
question of rent, but of living with the 
tenant. In a bad time he could not 
live if he had the land for nothing. 
The provisions of the Bill, if carried 
into law, would, it was said, prevent the 
imposition of exorbitant rents. Instead 
of that, he contended the effect would 
be perfectly contrary, for this reason— 
the hunger and greed for land, which 
was one of the curses or misfortunes 
of Ireland, would not be diminished. 
There would be as many competitors 
for a bit of land as before, and the 
landlord would say, if he let that bit of 
land, what would be the result? He 
could never raise the rent unless he ran 
the risk of creating a statutory tenancy 
of 15 years to recoup himself. Would 
this relieve the labourer? Very little 
was said about the labourer in this Bill. 
Had he been omitted because he had no 
vote? He hoped not. The labourer 
depended greatly upon the prosperity 
of the landowner. But if they crippled 
the resources of the landowner and pre- 
vented him improving his land, how 
could the labourer prosper? This Bill 
would obviously and seriously dis- 
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courage the expenditure of capital in 
Ireland. What remained? Could any 
man show any advantage from these 
alterations in the law of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland? Was it not obvious 
that the alterations of the law proposed 
were solely and simply for the purpose 
of satisfying the clamour of the Land 
Leaguers and that portion of the popu- 
lation of Ireland which the Land 
Leaguers had contrived to render dis- 
contented and disloyal? Would the 
House approve of these violent altera- 
tions in the law of landlord and tenant 
for the purpose of satisfying a small 
portion of the population of Ireland 
which was at present discontented? It 
was an endeavour which, if they made 
it, would never be successful, for they 
would never satisfy the discontented por- 
tion of the population by this measure 
or any other. And for the purpose of 
trying to do that which they could not 
do, were they to inflict a grievous wrong, 
an irreparable injury, upon the land- 
lords of Irelands, who had always shown 
themselves, he thought, the most intelli- 
gent, certainly the most loyal and useful 
subjects of Her Majesty in that country ? 
And were they, for the sake of doing 
this, to put a stop practically to the 
prosperity of Ireland? He hoped not, 
and he, for one, would certainly vote 
against the Bill unless those portions of 
it which related to alterations of the law 
of landlord and tenant were omitted. 
He would vote for it if those alterations 
were omitted. [4 laugh.] The hon. 
Gentleman laughed. He thought his 
proposal was a reasonable one. He 
would vote against the Billif the altera- 
tions which he suggested were not made, 
because he thought it was a bad, un- 
wise, and impolitic measure, a measure 
which was totally unnecessary. He 
should vote against it because he was a 
Conservative. The principles of the 
Party to which he belonged demanded 
that he should vote against any measure 
that introduced an unnecessary infringe- 
ment of the law of the rights of pro- 
perty, and especially which introduced 
an unnecessary infringement of the law 
of property for the purpose of truckling 
to a discontented portion of the people 
of Ireland. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, notwith- 
standing the somewhat strong assault 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has made upon this Bill—strong in in- 
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tention—I am willing to admit, and I 
do it with pleasure, that on the whole, 
during the debate which has taken place 
upon it, there had been manifested a 
feeling which is as satisfactory to me as 
it is, I think, to be commended by all 
who judge the House of Commons in 
regard to it. The right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) made a rather fierce attack 
at the beginning of the debate, and the 
noble Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire (Lord Elcho) gave us a great deal 
of impassioned oratory of his sort against 
the Bill; but notwithstanding these parti- 
cular speeches I think the debate, on the 
whole, has shown that the House is sen- 
sible of this truth—that we have be- 
fore us a measure, not extraordinary in 
the sense of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, but a measure such as we rarely 
have—one on which depends, to a large 
extent, the social interests of Ireland, and, 
I believe, also on which depends, toa 
large extent, the political interests of the 
United Kingdom. We have heard from 
many of the speakers, and first of all 
from the noble Lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire, and notably from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just resumed his seat, a good deal of the 
question of political economy and Eng- 
lish usages with regard to this question 
of Irish land. But we must bear in 
mind that even with regard to England 
there is a very large party inthis country, 
and a large Party in this House, who 
believe that the English land system is 
far from perfect, and that before long it 
will require to be considerably amended. 
Even a noble Lord who has this day 
been instrumental in selecting the 
Leader of the Conservative Party in 
the other House has himself brought in, 
last Session and this, Bills making con- 
siderable changes with regard to laws 
affecting land in England. But if we 
turn to Ireland, where landlords for the 
most part are very much the same as in 
England, we find there that the whole 
system has broken down entirely beyond 
recovery. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman talked a great deal about the un- 
necessary changes we propose; but he 
has not told us in the least what would 
happen if nothing were done. He has not 
told us what his Party would do if they 
came into power with regard to the pre- 
sent condition of Ireland. In point of 
fact, it seems to me that the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman knows nothing what- 
ever of the past history of Ireland with 
regard to this question. Heis ignorant, 
not only of the past history, but of the 
present condition of Ireland, or else he 
could not have spoken in so jaunty a 
manner of the opinions of the people of 
Ireland, and of the absolute folly—for 
in his language he went pretty nearly 
as far as that—if not the dishonesty of 
the Government in proposing a measure 
like this to the House of Commons. I 
may assume that his feeling is most un- 
favourable tous. He not only said that 
certain clauses in the Bill were compli- 
cated and difficult to interpret, but he 
went so far as to say that they were so 
drawn designedly. I must say that is a 
charge which I think, in my Parliamen- 
tary experience, I have never heard be- 
fore made from one side of this Table 
against Members on the other side. 
Now, if I were to give the hon. and 
learned Gentleman a lecture, I should 
begin by telling him what a good many 
Members of the House know—that in 
Ireland land, from certain causes which 
are not difficult to discover, is the only 
thing for the employment of the people 
with the exception of some portion of 
the country in the North; that the in- 
come for the maintenance of their homes, 
and whatever comfort they have or pro- 
spect of saving money forthemselves and 
their families, comes from the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and scarcely at all from 
these various resources to which the 
people of Great Britain have recourse in 
the course of their industrial lives. And 
I should tell him more than that, some- 
thing of which he is evidently quite 
ignorant, that the land in Ireland has 
for several centuries been the cause of 
constant discontent and disloyalty and 
crime. There can be no doubt about 
that. Ifthe Land Laws of Ireland are 
perfect—if no change can be made ex- 
cept that little change to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman is willing to con- 
sent—that gradually, as a tentative mea- 
sure, a few or some tenant farmers shall 
be made occupying owners of land—if 
that be all that is necessary in his opi- 
nion, how can it be that for two or three 
centuries at least within our own ac- 
curate historical accounts the condition 
of Ireland has been one of constant dis- 
content, of constant disloyalty, and of 
frequently recurring crime, and entirely, 
as far as we know, in connection with 
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the landed condition of Ireland? Now, 
the hon. and learned Member ventured 
on the use of a word which I think was 
brought into this debate by the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
yersity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), and he 
said—‘‘ What a dreadful process of con- 
fiscation the Government are entering 
on under this Bill!” Sir, if he had 
studied the history of Ireland he would 
have known that within the last two or 
threecenturies there have been many acts 
of confiscation of the most undoubted 
character, and that probably there is not 
an estate in Ireland, from one end of the 
country to the other, which has not been 
subject to that very unpleasant transac- 
tion. The vast estates that are held in 
Ireland are estates that were created 
mainly at the time and in consequence of 
the confiscations of which we read in 
Irish history ; and under those confisca- 
tions and by those great grants of land 
there was created that English gar- 
rison in Ireland which it was hoped 
would tie the two countries together 
so that no power of law, and no insur- 
rection, could possibly tend to eeparate 
them in time to come. Another thing 
the hon. and learned Member might 
have remembered is that it is said, and 
I believe it to be true, that six-sevenths 
—that is, six acres out of every seven 
acres of land in Ireland—are in the pos- 
session of owners who differ entirely in 
their church connection and in all their 
religious association from the people. I 
do not say that that of itself would be a 
cause of disunion and of evil; but it is 
one of the causes, acting with others, 
which have produced so much disturb- 
ance in Ireland. Now, if this be so, 
may I not ask the House whether it is 
possible, in these circumstances, that 
there could be union and sympathy be- 
tween the different classes in that 
country ? Every incident of ownership, 
of religion, of law—every fact in its 
history almost—wars against that sym- 
pathy and that union which we should 
like to see between all classes in every 
part of the Kingdom. And all this has 
been perpetrated by a law, I undertake 
to say, ten times more violating all the 
principles of political economy than any 
of the clauses of this Bill. For example, 
if an owner of one of those great estates 
died intestate during the last two cen- 
turies, what has been the result and the 
consequence? If he left sons, one son 
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absorbed the whole of the property, and 
the other sons and daughters were driven 
from their paternal home, disinherited 
and penniless, unless in those cases 
where some paternal affection in some 
degree thwarted and baffled the intended 
action‘of the law. Of that there can be 
no kind of doubt. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman knows a good deal about 
law, if he does not know much about 
Ireland, and I am sure he will admit 
that I am not over-stating that case. 
Well, is that consistent with economic 
law? I will use the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s own language, and ask is 
it consistent with justice, or right, or 
common sense that such laws should 
exist ? But they do exist. And the hon. 
and learned Gentleman and his Friends 
on that side, ard the Party with which 
he is proud to act, I undertake to say, 
if we proposed to remove those laws, 
would be just as zealous in opposition to 
us as he is to-night in opposition to this 
Bill. The House should bear in mind 
this—that a law, whether it be good or 
evil, begets its own good orevil. And 
although the law which we call the Law 
of Primogeniture acts only in certain 
cases—namely, in cases of intestacy— 
yet it begets a custom and a practice 
which become almost general through- 
out the whole country where such a law 
is permitted to exist. [‘‘ Question! ’’] 
No doubt, that is very near the Question 
if it is not exactly it. But you have 
besides all this your system of entails, 
your practice of settlements, the intri- 
cacies of the law, which the hon. and 
learned Memberisthoroughly acquainted 
with, and the enormous and unnecessary 
cost of all transactions connected with 
the transfer of land. Well, all this in 
Ireland is done by force or permission 
of law, and it has had the effect of 
creating practically a huge land mono- 
poly, the influence of which is felt over 
every partofthatIsland. A monopoly, 
I think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
probably will admit, is the greatest 
enemy of economical law. I may relate 
an incident which occurred in 1849, 
when I was in Ireland, to illustrate how 
this law acts in that country. I was 
speaking to a gentleman whose acquaint- 
ance I made in Dublin—a man of great 
information on all matters connected 
with landed property in Ireland—and I 
asked him why a mutual friend had not 
bought the land on which he had re- 
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cently built a new house. He said, 
‘* Bought the land? He could not have 
bought it. It belongs to Lord some- 
body, who has property in the neigh- 
bourhood.” He continued—‘‘I have 
been in Ireland all my life, and I know 
as much, perhaps, about land there as 
anybody, and I have known of a great 
estate being sold in Ireland; but I have 
not known of the sale of a farm or of a 
fee. Such a thing is scarcely known in 
the whole country.” He mentioned two 
baronies in the county of Wexford, and 
he said that the owner of an estate had 
died; that he left daughters only. In 
the case of daughters the Law of Primo- 
geniture does not apply, and the conse- 
quence was that it was thought advan- 
tageous to the daughters that the estate 
should be sold, and some sensible person 
suggested that the farms should be 
offered to the tenants. The result in 
that case, the only case he knew of in 
his experience, was that the estate was 
divided and offered to the tenants, and 
many of the tenants purchased their 
farms. I afterwards went down to the 
county of Wexford with a friend with 
whom I was staying in Dublin, and who 
was also well acquainted with Irish 
affairs, and we visited those two par- 
ticular baronies. We enlisted the ser- 
vices of an intelligent priest, who went 
with us to call on several of the tenants, 
and we called on one of them—a fine 
old man named Stafford, who was sitting 
in a very comfortable arm-chair, in a 
very comfortable room, in a very solid 
and well-built house. In conversation 
we asked Mr. Stafford how he, living on 
that farm, had so much better a house 
over his head than we had seen in con- 
nection with any farm since we had left 
Dublin. He said that the estate was 
sold, the farm was offered to him, and 
he bought it; he then, not being liable 
to be disturbed, and not in any danger 
of having his rent raised, did not like 
to continue to live in a poor house, and, 
therefore, he built this good solid stone 
house. I said—‘‘ Mr. Stafford, if the 
great bulk of the commoners of Ireland 
were in your condition, would not 
be disturbed, and could not have their 
rent raised, and were owners of the 
farms, what would bethe result?”? He 
almost sprang out of his chair. Al- 
though an old man, he was struck with 
@ momentary enthusiasm; and, lifting 
his arm, he said—‘‘ Sir, we would take 
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hunger out of Ireland.’ I think that 
anecdote contains very much the whole 
story of Irish poverty and Irish suffer- 
ing. What we want to do and attempt 
to do partly by this Bill is to drive 
famine, and poverty, and suffering, and 
discontent from Ireland, and I be- 
lieve that can only be done by mea- 
sures such as this, which will give 
to the tenantry of Ireland that which 
Mr. Stafford possessed — the security 
of their holdings and security from 
needless and unjust increases of rent. 
Now, we have in the past history of Ire- 
land these things—on the one side, re- 
peated confiscations, penal laws, Acts in 
restraint of the Constitution, Coercion 
Acts in many and hateful forms; and 
we have recently had an unhappy ac- 
quaintance with them. On the other 
side, we have suffering, discontent,- and 
crime, and I am sorry to say in some 
cases crime such as the records of 
savages, if savages have records, can 
hardly excel for wickedness and cruelty. 
All these are things which ought to 
shock Members of the Legislature and 
draw them with irresistible impulse to 
find some mode of changing the condi- 
tion of the people and changing the his- 
tory of Ireland, which, during our own 
time, has not been creditable to the 
Government of the country. At this 
moment I think one thing will be ad- 
mitted—that Great Britain desires and 
is anxious to be just to Ireland and ~ 
generous. I believe if the people of 
Britain were appealed to in any form 
you like, on any given Bill which they 
thought or could be persuaded would be 
likely to change the condition of Ireland 
—I believe the overwhelming majority 
of all classes would be in favour of 
it. If that be so, I venture to say 
that the Members of the Government 
sitting on this Bench, and on another 
Bench in ‘another place,” are as 
anxious as men can be to deal with 
Ireland in that spirit, which I have 
just now said is the spirit and desire 
of the people of Great Britain. But, 
notwithstanding all this, it rust be ad- 
mitted, though the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Preston (Sir 
John Holker) does not appear to be con- 
scious of it, for he says there is only a 
very small number of people in Ireland 
anxious for change and discontented, and 
that they are acted upon by a handful of 
agitators who do a great deal of mis- 
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chief. I am not going to defend the 
agitators against whom he is disposed to 
complain; but I am ready to deny that 
it is a small class of the people of Ire- 
land who are anxious that some change 
should take place with regard to the law 
affecting the tenure of land. At this 
moment Ireland is still disturbed, I am 
afraid, almost from its centre to its cir- 
cumference, and it appeals to the Im- 
perial Parliament with a voice as loud 
and united as it ever has done before, 
and asks, if possible, that some remedy 
should be applied to their case. What 
I have said up to this part of my obser- 
vations I have said to convince the 
House of what I am myself deeply con- 
vinced, that this is a great and solemn 
question which is brought before us. It 
is for the House to rise to it. We 
canpot rest as we are. We must either 
go forward, as we proposed to go for- 
ward, or we must go backward, as pro- 
bably the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would recommend, if, as I understand, he 
has no sympathy with the legislation to 
which Parliament agreed in 1870. But 
I say you cannot go back. If you donot 
go forward you must govern Ireland 
with constabulary and a great army 
quartered in that country; and you will 
be driven by-and-bye to suspend trial by 
jury, to put an end to the freedom of the 
Press, and to suppress public feeling. 
All these are in the career which the 
hon. and learned Member for Preston 
asks the House to follow himin. I am 
against all that. I believe we must go 
on in the direction we are now en- 
deavouring to pursue. Therefore, I 
would ask, is there any Member of this 
House, except the hon. and learned 
Member, who thinks there is no neces- 
sity for any present legislation? He 
made an exception which I accept. He 
thought a certain number of tenants 
should become owners of their farms. 
But, except that—I am not sure that he 
did not wish some emigration — he 
seemed to be against everything that 
this Bill proposes. Now, what is it that 
is asked tor and what is needed? The 
Irish farmers do not ask for a great 
system of confiscation to balance the 
confiscation of ancient times. Let us for 
a moment forget certain violent and un- 
reasoning, and I think very mistaken 
and evil things, that have been said by 
some of these agitators, and by some 
whom we are accustomed to see opposite 
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us in this House. Let us forget that, 
and I say the Irish tenant farmers up to 
a recent date have been as punctual in 
the payment of rent—in the discharge 
of the duty they had contracted to per- 
form—as the tenants in any country in 
the world. They have not become at 
once demoralized and an unfaithful 
class of men. Therefore, I am at liberty 
tosay, and say it positively, that the Irish 
tenants do not ask for compensation to 
balance confiscation of past times. But 
they ask for a law that will give them 
adequate security with a fair and ade- 
quate rent tothe owner. If you had for 
an audience the tenant farmers from Ire- 
land, as we all see in travelling, at the 
stations and fairs and so forth, and put 
it to them—‘‘ Are you willing to give an 
adequate rent to the owner on condition 
that you shall gain adequate security ?” 
I believe you would get only one answer. 
They asked for that and no more, and I 
do not believe they will be content with 
less. With regard to fair rents—on 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has been almost as confusing as the 
clause he condemns—there is something 
more to be said. With regard to the 
question of fair rent, I did not rise at all 
for the purpose of going into what I 
may call the legal part of the clauses of 
the Bill. Any Member of this House 
who heard the remarkable speech of 
my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland must have 
felt that whatever there was of diffi- 
culty in the proposals of the Bill, with 
scarcely any exception, he fairly met 
and explained. I looked at the coun- 
tenance of the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) as the speech went on; 
he will admit that it was a remarkable 
speech, and a fair and great defence of 
the clauses of the Bill. I should there- 
fore feel that I was wasting the time of 
the House if I were to go into the mi- 
nute details of the clauses. I remember 
that we are discussing the second read- 
ing of the Bill, and we are not in Com- 
mittee. It is well we have these dis- 
cussions on second readings, and that 
these explanatory speeches have been 
made; for when we go into Committee, 
and have to deal with the clauses one 
after another, we shall find ourselves 
far more competent to discuss the Bill 
than we otherwise should have been. 
With regard to the question of fair rent, 
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a good speech was made by the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Brodrick) from 
his view of the case. It was delivered 
in a manner and with a temper which 
will recommend him very much to the 
House again if he should think it neces- 
sary to discuss the question further. He 
pointed out what would happen; he 
said that the day after the Bill passed 
400,000 or 500,000 tenants would have 
the power of immediately bringing their 
landlords before the Court. Well, every- 
body you meet in the street hasthe power 
of bringing you before the magistrate. 
My view of the operation of that parti- 
cular clause is that, in reality, the rents 
in Ireland will, for the most part, in 
nine cases out of ten, be fixed very much 
as they are now. It does not follow that 
there will be no difference in rents; in- 
creases which are harsh and unjust will 
no longer take place. The effect of this 
law will be to change the position of the 
contracting parties; it will improve the 
paneer of both. The tenant will now 

ave a tribunal to which he can have 
recourse if necessary. The landlord 
will know the tenant will not rest satis- 
fied with any unreasonable rent the 
agent proposes; at any rate, the tenant 
will have the opportunity, if he chooses, 
of calling in the judicial arbitrator to 
decide between them; and the effect of 
that tribunal being established by law 
will be that the minds of both landlords 
and tenants will be affected by it. It 
will be the interest of neither of them 
to go to the Court, and I believe they 
will almost universally, without going 
to the Court, make agreements with 
which reasonable landlords and tenants 
alike will be perfectly contented. That, 
at all events, is my view of it. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman (SirJohn Holker) 
was serious about fixity of tenure. I am 
only surprised he should be so alarmed 
about these changes, because, for the 
most part, they are recommended by both 
the Commissions of Inquiry. I was asto- 
nished that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman spoke so strongly upon questions 
about which he could not be so well in- 
formed as the two Commissions. With 
regard to security, the purpose of the 
Bill is to give, not perpetual fixity of 
tenure, but security of tenure during a 
considerable term, with an easy, acces- 
sible method of renewing it. I believe 
the operation of those clauses will be 
generally to give the tenant farmers of 
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Ireland, to a large extent, the security 
my old and venerable friend Mr. Staf- 
ford had; and the tenants would be no 
longer afraid that they might soon be 
turned out of their farms, or that they 
would have their rents raised until they 
would not havea blade of grass on which 
to feed cattle. I come to the last point 
—the valuation of the holding and of 
the improvements. The Bill is intended 
to guarantee to the tenant the value of 
his improvements; and, more than that, 
that he should have a certain, at present 
undefined, value in the holding of which 
he is in possession. This is what takes 
place throughout the whole Province of 
Ulster. It has not destroyed the land- 
lords ; it is a curious thing that the Pro- 
vince of Ulster is the only Province in 
which, at this moment, landlords have 
any political authority whatever; so that 
the argument of the hon. Member oppo- 
site failed. It does not follow, if ade- 
quate securityis given to the tenant, that 
the landlord will be much less a land- 
lord than he is now. Unfortunately, 
such are the relations of landlords and 
tenants under the present system that 
the landlord has lost almost all political 
influence ; I must say he uses it badly 
when he has it. I cannot say that I very 
much regret that he has lost it; but I 
regret very much thecircumstances which 
have caused him to lose it. The land- 
lords, I hope, will obtain as much rent 
as they are likely to obtain if this Bill 
does not pass. I should advise the land- 
lord, if he has any regard for his own 
interest, not to reject propositions which, 
if not accepted, may not be followed 
hereafter by anything he may like bet- 
ter. The power of assignment or sale 
is that which is intended by the clause 
to which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man referred with a good deal of com- 
plaint. Now, it is said, the Bill makes 
a concession to tenants. Nobody denies 
that, least of all those who have taken 
so much pains to frame it. It does make 
concessions to tenants ; but at the same 
time—and that is one of the causes of 
the supposed intricacy of some parts of 
the Bill—thereare safeguardsintroduced, 
so that, as far as it is desirable or pos- 
sible, with justice to tenants, the interests 
of the landlords should be preserved. 
The idea of the English system is a 
complete delusion—I speak, of course, 
of Ireland. I am not speaking of the 
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remain in England until Parliament, 
guided by public opinion, thinks it neces- 
sary tomake achange. But I have no 
idea or suspicion that such changes as 
this Bill proposes for Ireland will ever 
be needed in England. In Ireland you 
have the questions of race, religion, and 
of absenteeism; you have the circum- 
stance of the greatest estates being con- 
tinually under the management of agents, 
and, in fact, everything in Ireland is at 
war with the English system. There- 
fore—there is no escape from it—you are 
tempted to have recourse to laws which 
are very different from the laws which 
we have in England, and which, I trust, 
will be never necessary in this country. 
Hon. Members assume that we are giving 
a great deal to the tenant, and that we 
are taking all this without any compen- 
sation from the landlord. It is astonish- 
ing what a universal opinion there is 
that compensation from a public fund 
is a blessed thing. It is common in this 
House to ask if there is any compensa- 
tion when any measure is proposed 
which touches any individual interest, 
but which, at the same time, promises to 
be of the greatest public benefit. If you 
complain that the Bill gives too much 
to the tenants and takes all that it does 
give from the landlords, I should make 
this answer—If, at this moment, all that 
the tenants have done were gone, and 
all that the landlords have done were 
left, that is the sort of map I should very 
much like to see, for its publication 
would finish this discussion in five 
minutes. Well, if that were to take 
place, if all that the tenants have done 
were swept off the soil, and all that the 
landlords have done were left upon it, 
the land would be as bare of house and 
barn, fences and cultivation, as it was 
in pre-historic times. It would be as bare 
as an American prairie where the Indian 
nowroams and where the White man has 
never trod. [A Jaugh.] An hon. Member 
laughs, thinking that an absurd state- 
ment. [Mr. Totrennam: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give his figures?] The 
hon.Gentleman asks for figures. We do 
not often put figures on maps, and I was 
drawing a map. Surely the hon. Mem- 
ber knows that I am stuting little more, 
if indeed anything more, than was stated 
in the Reports of the Commission. I 
may give what was stated 35 years ago 
by that greatest of all the Commissions— 
the Commission presided over by Lord 
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Devon. It is not necessary that you 
should read the thick Blue Book. If 
you take the digest— it is in two 
small octavo volumes, which I studied 
more than 30 years ago, and which I 
have studied again within the last few 
years—you will find that the statement 
I have just made is merely an amplifica- 
tion of the statement made by the Devon 
Commission. I say I believe, and - 
think I am within the mark, that nine- 
tenths, excluding the towns, of course, 
of all that is to be seen on the farm land 
in Ireland, the houses, barns, fences, 
and whatever you call cultivation, or 
freeing land from the wilderness, have 
been placed there by the labour of the 
tenantry of Ireland, and not at the ex- 
pense of the landlords; and I believe, 
too, that in the matter of rent, landlords 
in hundreds, probably in thousands of 
cases, have over and over again received 
the value of that which the tenants have 
placed upon their farms. Now, the 
parts of the Bill to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman objects so strongly 
are those which, in my opinion, are ne- 
cessary as a remedy for the present 
existing burning ills in Ireland. The 
other point for which I have a special 
affection, for reasons which the House 
will understand, is that which intends-to 
convert, to a very large extent I hope, 
tenant farmers into farmers who are 
owners of theirown land. In 1870 that 
principle was adopted by both Houses 
of Parliament, I believe without any 
division ; it was adopted also in arrange- 
ment for the sale of the property that 
came into the possession of the State 
when the Irish Church was disestab- 
lished. My right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Reading, now First Commis- 
sioner of Works, had a Committee of 
this House to inquire into this question. 
That Committee reported unanimously 
in favour of this project, and reported 
by a majority in favour of the mode of 
doing it which this Bill has adopted. I 
think it is the case that the Irish tenant 
farmers—the future proprietors, I hope, 
thousands of them will be—that they 
are greatly indebted to my right hon. 
Friend for the extraordinary pains which 
he took and devoted to the examination 
before the Committee, and the promo- 
tion of that great object of the Bill. 
Thirty years ago I asked Parliament, 
not in a speech in this House, but in 


speeches in the country, that this course 
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should be adopted; and I believe now | that. Now, I should like to make one 
that if it were possible to make so great | observation about these proprietors. I 


a change, if it were practicable, it would 
be of more advantage to Ireland and its 
population than all other measures that 
it is possible to conceive of or to attempt 
if we were to transfer three-fourths of 
all the tenants of Ireland from tenants 
into actual owners of their land. Now, 
if the House will allow me, I should 
like to give them two or three figures 
which I extracted the other day from a 
despatch received at the Foreign Office 
from Lord Dufferin, our Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg. Lord Dufferin there 
describes what has been done in the 
Russian Empire; and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who used the word 
‘‘appalled”’ with regard to this Bill, 
would be astounded and appalled, no 
doubt, at the figures which Lord Dufferin 
gives. I beg the attention of the House 
particularly to them, for they astonished 
me so much that I wish everyone else to 
partake of the same feeling with regard 
to them. He says that out of 10,137,000 
farmer serfs — that is, serf families, 
which would make I do not know what 
population—8,584,000, or 85 per cent, 
are now absolutely owners of the land 
they occupy —that will be 15 times 
as many as the whole tenant farmers 
in Ireland. He says, further, that of 
these only 644,000 redeemed or purchased 
their land without some help from the 
Government. They have redeemed what 
they have had from the Government, 
and they are now absolute owners of 
their land. Then, he says, 1,550,000— 
which is three times the whole number 
of tenantoccupiers in Ireland—1,550,000 
have not yet redeemed their land. Now, 
that is the process which is going on in 
Russia. There it is an autocratic Go- 
vernment, and it was not necessary to 
consult contending Parties in two 
Houses of Parliament. It might have 
been as well for Russia if that had taken 
place in other things; but in regard to 
this matter, there came the hand of 
Providence, described asa hand stretched 
out from the clouds—the providence of 
the late Czar. By a decree of his own, 
and by the action of his Ministers, that 
enormous, that stupendous, and that 
absolutely unequalled change has been 
made throughout a great portion of that 
Empire. I think that that is a just 
appeal to us to do something, although 
we cannot aim to do so great a thing as 
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have always held that the landed pro- 
prietors of Ireland were in a most unsafe 
position, because they were so few, and 
the occupying tenants so numerous. 
There are 500,000 or 600,000 tenants 
who make public opinion, be it for good 
or evil, against 10,000 or 14,000 pro- 
prietors, who can by no means stand up 
against ‘it. We find now the crisis is 
come which so long ago was foretold, 
and we find what is the truth, that 
landed proprietors in England and Scot- 
land would do well to take to heart this 
fact—that the opinion of property is 
always in favour of property, and that 
it is property’s only great and certain 
safeguard. Depend upon it, the opinion 
of people who have no property is not a 
very great safeguard to people who have 
property. If land is to be made secure 
in Ireland, it must be by a system which, 
by dividing and dispersing land, will 
furnish it and its rights with a multitude 
of defenders. That is exactly what one 
of the principal portions of this Bill is 
intended to secure to the landed proprie- 
tors of Ireland ; and the time will come, 
and is probably not many years removed, 
when they will admit that this particular 
part of the measure is quite reconciled 
to the other parts of it, and when they 
will certainly attribute to it a great por- 
tion of the tranquillity andcomfort which 
they enjoy in the possession of their 
property in that country. Now, where 
is land most secure? It is most secure 
in France, and in those countries in 
Europe where it is most divided ; and I 
venture to say to the House of Commons, 
with the most perfect belief in its truth, 
that there is nothing that Parliament 
can do, and scarcely anything that it 
can spend, that will not be amply com- 
pensated by a great and widespread 
liberality with regard to this particular 
part of the Land Question. The hon. 
Member for Cork has found some fault 
with this Bill in his speeches outside; 
but I will only refer, for the moment, to 
one or two points to which he adverted, 
I think, in a manner hardly reasonable 
or fair towards the Government. He 
objected very much to what is said about 








emigration ; and he objected, further, that 
nothing is said about the labourers. 
Now, in regard to emigration, no Mem- 
ber of the Government has any idea that 
any clause of the Bill indicates anything 
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of the kind as that any single Irishman 
cr Irishwoman will be compelled to leave 
their country and cross the Atlantic. 
There is no such intention as that. In 
point of fact, one would say there is 
hardly any occasion for any inducement 
of that kind, seeing what is going on at 
this moment. Last year, 95,000 persons 
went from Ireland ; and, if thereports in 
the newspapers are correct, emigration 
is going on now even at a greater rate 
than it was going on last year. I will 
put it to the hon. Member for Cork—but 
it is no credit to England that he should 
have to answer it, as I think he will 
have to answer it—I put it to the hon. 
Member, if all the great mercantile 
steamers of England—such fleets as the 
world cannot produce—were to anchor at 
Cork or at Galway, and to offer a free pas- 
sage to all the families of the population 
of Connaught, how many does he think 
would remain behind? Probably the 
whole population of Connaught—I have 
not the least doubt that one-half of them 
—would find their way to the United 
States. It is a country which opens its 
doors to everybody. The Minister of the 
United States in this country (Mr. Rus- 
sell Lowell), a man who has put as much 
wisdom as wit in his description of that 
country, says— 

‘‘ Whose free latch-string never was drawn in 
Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin.” 
And there is room there for the whole 
population of Connaught. I should be 
very sorry to see them all go. I should 
not like it to be said that it was possible 
in this age, or in our time—that it was 
necessary to expatriate from Ireland so 
many scores and thousands of its popu- 
lation. But in every family emigrat- 
ing, although there is hardship, from 
the parents to the children, it is a de- 
liverance from a future of poverty and 
suffering, if they remain where they now 
are. Therefore, while the Bill does not 
propose to offer any inducement, except 
such inducements as the people now have, 
to any single Irish family to emigrate, 
yet I am bound to say I believe it would 
be far better for a great number of those 
families to be settled in the better parts 
of Canada and the United States than 
to remain where they are, or to be re- 
moved from where they are to any of 
those tracts of land which, at a certain 
expense —I dare not say the exact 
amount, for it is not easily to be ascer- 
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for the habitation and cultivation of 
some of them. So I trust that those 
families who will go and are going, not- 
withstanding the violent passion which 
has been created in America by many 
statements that are not true, and many 
that are exaggerated—notwithstanding 
that, I trust that there are now persons 
going to the United States who will 
hear from their own country that much 
of its misery has departed, that a feeling 
of justice is entertained, and that the 
disloyalty and discontent we now so 
deeply regret have been, for the most 
part, removed. With regard to the la- 
bourer, to whom the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cork refers, there is nothing 
that can do so much good to him as that 
which will induce the farmer of Ireland 
to cultivate his land better than he does. 
The Bill does nothing for the houses of 
the labourer. The wages of labour in 
Ireland are much higher than they were; 
they have been, in the last 10 years, 
much higher than they have ever been 
at any former period ; and I believe that 
the demand for labour has increased. 
But the houses are, as the hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Dawson) has stated, 
miserable; and it is not a very easy 
thing to put clauses in an Act of Parlia- 
ment with a view of enforcing the build- 
ing of many thousands of houses all 
over Ireland. They must be built by 
somebody, either with the consent of the 
landlord or by raising the rent. There 
are, therefore, other interests to be con- 
sulted; and if it be possible to do any- 
thing by any more means that would be 
likely to be practicable, I hope there 
will be no diffiulty in doing it by some 
other measure, or by adding a clause to 
this Bill. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman and others have said that this 
Bill is an intricate and complicated one. 
The question is admitted, he has ad- 
mitted it himself, to be a very difficult 
one, so difficult that he not only did not 
understand the clauses of the Bill, but 
I maintain that he did not in the least 
understand the question. The Bill, I 
may say, without any—what may I call 
it ?—without any special praise to the 
Government, is a child of very much 
anxiety, of very much consideration, and 
of very many discussions, and very many 
amendments. I believe that it would 
have been difficult to give to any mea- 
sure a more perfect and fuller considera- 
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part of the Government, as far as it was 
possible to give it. We have endeavoured 
to make it worthy of the Government, 
and of the Parliament to which it was 
offered, and we hope that it will do good 
to the people whose interests it is in- 
tended to advance and to secure. As to 
those people, if I had 10 minutes more, 
there is one thing I should like to say. 
[Cries of ‘Goon!’ ] We have heard 
to-night a reference to their virtues and 
their vices. I shall say nothing of 
their vices—all people, I think, almost 
have a sufficient number of critics, and 
it would not be of any advantage that I 
should add myself to the number; but 
with regard to their virtues, there are two 
things that have struck me very much. 
The poor people who live in Connaught, 
and about whom the hon. Gentleman 
spoke so feelingly at the beginning of his 
speech, what are they? ‘They may live 
in hovels scarcely better than wigwams; 
they may have three or four acres of 
land, and land so poor that it seems 
almost impossible for them to live on it, 
and concerning which Mr. Tuke says in 
his pamphlet, quoting a Yorkshire far- 
mer who visited Connaught, that he saw 
in one particular district what seemed to 
be farms that had on them three or four 
times the original value of the land, put 
on them entirely by those small tenants. 
But what are those tenants? They come 
over to this country during the harvest, 
travelling there and back at least a 
thousand miles; they come to Dublin, 
they cross the Channel, they make 
their way to some remote farms in 
England and Scotland, they work 
with a zeal and energy not surpassed 
by any English or Scotch labourer. 
There is one great farmer in Northum- 
berland who last autumn told me—and 
he was one of your Commissioners—that 
he believed that these labourers, work- 
ing as hard as they did for many days, 
contrived to live on very little. I said 
that they would live on sixpence a-day, 
and he told me that he thought that 
they lived upon less than that. Every 
shilling, every penny that they earned, 
they saved. Having in a very good 
harvest made, perhaps, £10 or £12, 
they make their way back to Glasgow or 
Liverpool, cross the Channel again, cross 
Ireland, and arrive at their own cabins 
with this little bit of treasure that they 
have worked so hard for. The men 
who did that were not men without 
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virtue—I take the ancient meaning of 


the term virtue. These men who can go 
so far, can live on so little and save so 
much, who come back with such devo- 
tion and such eagerness to their homes 
and families, depend upon it, under 
better and more favourable circum- 
stances, they might become a very admi- 
rable portion of the population of any 
country. And if you will follow the 
evidence of what takes place in America, 
you will find what they do there. They 
have sent back to this country large 
funds to assist their friends here in Ire- 
land—multitudes of them—in crossing 
the Atlantic. They have sent back 
many—I do not know how many, but 
many millions during the last 30 years, 
since the Famine—it is impossible to say 
what, but an enormous and an in- 
credible sum. Shall we think nothing 
of that people who regard their families 
with such affection, and their country, 
too, with so much affection—listening 
to every wail of sorrow which sometimes 
comes from Ireland; and listening, per- 
haps, also, to some of the unfair and 
exaggerated statements made by cer- 
tain speakers. But, still, they find their 
affections are aroused and their sympa- 
thies are excited. The Irish domestic 
servants, the farmers, and the Irishmen 
who build their railways, have sub- 
scribed millions and millions to help 
their countrymen at home, or to bring 
them across the Atlantic to the United 
States. I say, then, of that people, 
that they are a people we ought to have 
some regard for; that we ought to feel 
that of this people something ought to be 
made better than a discontented, a suffer- 
ing, and a disloyal people, as, to a great 
extent, they have been, and now are. And 
now, what shall we say about this Bill ? 
If that portion of it which deals with 
that class of cases which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman thinks is so little, 
that portion of the Bill which deals with 
landlords and tenants is worked with 
fairness—if the purchase clauses and 
powers are worked with energy—I dare 
hope and believe that it will be found 
to be a measure of healing and of bless- 
ing to the Irish people. I ask hon. 
Gentlemen on every side of the House 
not to imagine that the Bill has not 
been framed with a great intention and 
honesty for a great purpose. Let them, 
as far as they can, support the Bill and 
the Government who have introduced it 
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to the House. This very night, and 
every night, the House prays to the 
Highest—and for what? The language 
always strikes me as touching and 
beautiful. We here, representing the 
whole nation, pray to the Highest for 
the peace and tranquillity of the Realm. 
It is for the peace and tranquillity of the 
Realm that this Bill has been drawn up 
and introduced to the House; and it is 
in the hope that if it passes it will tend 
to the great end that we, not with fear 
but with confidence, ask for it the accept- 
ance and the sanction of Parliament. 
Strr R. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, 
at this period of the evening I shall de- 
tain the House but a very short time. I 
join in the last words that fell from the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down, in which he expressed the hope 
that the peace and tranquillity of the 
Realm may endure, and I sincerely trust 
that no words of mine will tend to dis- 
turb it. I cordially agree with him in 
rendering a just tribute tothe generosity, 
high feeling, and temperament of the 
people of Ireland, and, for my own part, 
would not hesitate to adopt any measure 
for their benefit, provided it was consist- 
ent with the laws of justice and right. 
I also believe that his remarks upon 
the subject of emigration, with which I 
concur, will receive the approval of my 
Colleagues. Further, I go heartily with 
him in almost every word that has fallen 
from him with regard to the provisions 
of the Bill which are directed to making 
the occupying classes owners, and not 
tenants, of their farms. I feel, however, 
that we can hardly call that man an 
owner who has borrowed three-fourths 
of the purchase money of his land from 
the State, and the remaining fourth from 
the money lender. And, while I believe 
it would be right to pass that portion of 
the Bill in an improved form, I think 
care should be taken that we do not put 
the occupier in a worse position than he 
is in already—that is to say, that, having 
borrowed three-fourths of his money 
from the State and the remainder! at 
enormous interest from the money 
lender, the State should not cause him 
to suffer more than he would have done 
at the hands of the landlord. I should 
like to hear, before the debate closes, 
what would be the position of an owner 
who had bought under this Bill, and 
who in bad seasons—recurring bad sea- 
sons--was unable to pay the interest on 
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the money borrowed in the manner de- 
scribed—would the State evict him as 
recklessly and ruthlessly as the land- 
lords are, by some, supposed to have 
done? Before the end of the discussion, 
I hope the Prime Minister will inform 
the House in what way it is intended 
that the owner who is unable to pay his 
rent, owing to the interest which he has 
incurred, is to be protected. I think we 
ought to approach this part of the ques- 
tion in a manner somewhat different from 
that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Changellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
The right hon. Gentleman has said a 
great deal about the landlords ; but what 
we have been told by the Prime Minister, 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and in the Reports of Commit- 
tees, is that, so far as inquiries have ex- 
tended, the landlords as a body stand 
acquitted. I have no doubt that those 
who have studied carefully the evidence 
produced before the Commissioners will 
see that almost all the cases of hardship 
that have occurred where the landlords 
were not the first to apply a remedy 
were on those estates which were bought 
under the Encumbered Estates Act, in 
the way of commercial speculation, by 
persons who had been forgetful of the 
good understanding which has existed 
so long between the Irish landlords and 
tenants. It seems to me that the Go- 
vernment, in the course of the long and 
anxious discussions that have taken 
place upon this Bill, must have tried to 
frame in their minds a distinction be- 
tween the estates held in tenure of the 
old Irish landlords, and those bought 
recently in the Encumbered Estates 
Court. It is, I think, too severe upon 
those landlords who have not been hard 
upon their tenants to charge them with 
the shortcomings of a totally different 
class. The right hon. Gentleman has 
said that this Bill has received great at- 
tention from the Government, and no 
one can doubt it. It has been a Bill of 
great discussion. No one will attempt 
to deny that it has also been a Bill of 
great disunion amongst the Members of 
the Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: A Bill of great 
disunion amongst the Government, has 


it ? 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS: If the 
right hon. Gentleman is not aware of 
that fact, he had better ask the Duke of 
Argyll. It has, moreover, not been framed 
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without some disunion amongst other 
Members of the Government, although 
this has not reached the same pitch as in 
the case of the Duke of Argyll. The right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
has accused the late Attorney General for 
England of being too mindful of English 
usages. But I venture toassert, if the right 
hon. Gentleman will favour me with his 
attention, that what my hon. and learned 
Friend said was that he was perfectly 
ready to adopt all usages, whether in Ire- 
land or in England, provided they were 
legal usages; but that he was not will- 
ing to consent that those things which 
were matters of sentiment or feeling 
should be included in the Bill without 
rhyme or reason, and the landlord de- 
prived of his property for the purpose of 
handing it over to the tenant. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that the whole 
land system in Ireland has broken down, 
and that some remedy must be applied. 
But we did not hear any such words 
from the Prime Minister in all those 
speeches which he made in Mid Lothian 
and elsewhere; nor in any of his writ- 
ings in the reviews is this question re- 
ferred to as one which rendered an im- 
mediate change necessary, except so far 
as those clauses, commonly known as the 
‘‘ Bright Clauses,’ of the Act of 1870 
are concerned, and to which I should 
like more attention to be directed than 
they have yet received. The right hon. 
Gentleman has delivered a lecture to 
my hon. and learned Friend, saying 
that he had forgotten that land was in 
Ireland the only source of industry and 
wealth. Why, that was the ground of the 
argument which the late Attorney Gene- 
ral for England pressed at length upon 
Her Majesty’s Government in the course 
of hisspeech. I do not think I could have 
listened to a more unjust accusation, 
seeing that what the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite said was forgotten was 
the very foundation of the argument of 
my hon. and learned Friend. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman went on to say 
that the whole state of Ireland was due 
to the confiscation which took place years 
ago. He went into the history of Ire- 
land, stating that about six-sevenths of 
the owners of the land were of a dif- 
ferent religion to that of the occupiers, 
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a grievous wrong. But the right hon. 
Gentleman had forgotten the main prin- 
ciple, that two wrongs do not make a 
right. I should like to refer to one or 
two clauses of the Bill which seem to 
me to have practically escaped his atten- 
tion; but, before I do so, I should like 
to know what is the main object of the 
Bill? Is it to transfer the ownership of 
the land from the owner to the tenant ? 
It is, so far as the fifth part of the Bill 
is concerned; and if that is what the 
Government have at heart, I am pre- 
pared to go with them a long way pro- 
vided they mean that the new owner 
shall be the actual owner of his holding, 
and not simply a borrower of money. I 
ask again, is the main object of the Bill 
really to transfer the ownership of land 
from the present owners to the occupiers; 
and are the early portions of the Bill 
simply modus vivendi to gain time, or are 
they the substance, the cardinal points 
of it, the fifth part being only an appen- 
dage about which the Government do 
not very much care whether it be enacted 
or not? I will undertake to say that 
the Ist clause, which says— 

“The tenant for the time being of every 
tenancy to which this Act applies may sell his 
tenancy for the best price that can be got for 
the same,” 
is the most dangerous part of the, Bill 
I want to know what this tenancy is? 
We all understand what it is in those 
parts of Ireland in which the custom of 
Ulster prevails ; but we have, in the In- 
terpretation Clause at the end of the Bill, 
an explanation of the word ‘tenancy ” 
as follows :— 

“« Tenancy’ means the interest in a holding 
of a tenant and his successors in title during 
the continuance of a tenancy.” 


The Government believe it to mean that 
the tenant has something—they do not 
say what—that is saleable. Upon this 
point we have had different interpre- 
tations, one coming from the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, and 
another from an hon. and Jearned 
Member below the Gangway. But 
what is it that the tenant may sell ? 
Leaving that question for a moment, 
I ask with regard to this right of the 
tenant to sell this something—this un- 
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In a vast number of instances it will be 
an increase of the rent which the tenant 
will have to pay. No one can doubt, I 
suppose, that if this Bill passes into law 
as it stands, a great many Irish Jandlords 
will not be sorry to leave Ireland? Thus, 
one of the great evils complained of will 
be increased. But take, for a moment, 
the case of land in the landlord’s own 
holding at the time of the passing of 
this Bill. There is a considerable num- 
ber of landlords who hold land in this 
way at the present time; what will he 
the effect of the Bill in a case of that 
kind? A landlord, we will say, wants 
to let his land for the first time, and ad- 
vertises for tenants. One man comes 
forward and offers £100 a-year for the 
land, and another £120. At present 
the landlord, regarding the man who 
offered £100 as a better farmer, and 
one who had probably accumulated 
capital of his own, would naturally pre- 
fer him to the man who was ready 
to pay £120 a-year. But if the Bill 
passes in its present form that would 
no longer be the case. The tenant who 
had been chosen by the landlord at the 
smaller rent, £100, because he was the 
better man, would immediately be able 
to sell his tenant right tothe very man 
who had been rejected, although he 
had originally offered the higher rent 
(£120). And the landlord would think 
he might just as well put the additional 
£20 into his pocket. The tendency would 
undoubtedly be that he would choose a 
higher bidder than under the present 
system, and the rent would be raised in 
consequence. Therefore, in that case, the 
rent of the tenants will undoubtedly be 
raised. Next, let us consider how the 
consequences of this Bill will be to 
raise the rents in the case of exist- 
ing tenants, and not that of new ten- 
ants. Almost on every page of the 
Bessborough Commission landlords who 
have let their estates at very low 
rents are mentioned. There are other 
landlords, to whom I have already al- 
luded, who let their estates at very high 
rents; but their tenants have nothing to 
sell, for they are rack-rented up to the 
hilt. The case with the low-rented 
tenants is different, and their landlord, 
who will suffer the loss, will have to say 
to himself—‘‘ I have this large estate in 
Ireland; I have spent a large sum upon 
it; I have let it at low rents to a large 
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that my tenants, who are very low 
rented, have as much right to their 
interest as the tenants who are high 
rented; I am not going to allow this 
state of things to pass—I shall raise my 
rents.’ That proves my point, which 
is that the tendency of this clause will 
be to raise the rents. I have proved it 
by the admission of the Prime Minister 
that where the land is already let at a 
low rent landlords will be induced to 
raise that rent. Now, I goa step fur- 
ther—to the incoming tenant, who takes 
possession when the existing tenant has 
sold out. That individual will have to 
pay a higher rent, for he will not only 
have to pay the original rent, but he will 
have to pay a premium, for rent does 
not mean the amount for the land paid 
by the year, the half-year, or the quar- 
ter, but it means money paid into the 
pocket both of the landlord and of the 
outgoing tenant for the privilege of 
holding the tenancy for the time being. 
He will have to pay for the privilege of 
coming in over and above the value of 
manures, and so forth. Undoubtedly, 
the effect of this clause outside Ulster 
will be to raise the rents. In the case 
of an old lease farm, in the case of a new 
lease farm, or in the case of an incoming 
tenant where the tenancy has once been 
sold, in every one of these three cases 
the inevitable tendency of the clause will 
be to make future tenants in Ireland pay 
more for their land than is paid now. 
And now I want to come to the 7th 
clause fora moment. I thought, after 
all the explanations that we had had 
from divers Members of the Govern- 
ment and others, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) would 
have thrown some additional light on 
this subject. I am sorry to say that we 
are just as much in the dark as ever ; 
he has attempted to give us a new defi- 
nition. Putting aside the first part of 
the sub-section—namely, that which 
deals with the Ulster Custom, we come 
to the second part, and we want to 
know, practically, what it is under that 
part that the landlord will have to suffer. 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman has 
favoured us with a new definition, and 
it is rather an extraordinary one. He 
says that what the tenant will have to 
sell is this—‘‘ a certain, at present un- 
defined, value of his holding.” That is 
certainly a charming explanation of a 
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very complicated subject. [Mr. Jonn 
Bricut: Not defined in Ulster.] We 
are not talking about Ulster. In the 
former part of the clause, not only is 
Ulster mentioned, but also any other 
part where there is a custom or usage; 
but we are now coming to the places 
where there is no custom or usage. 
Wherever there is a custom or usage, of 
course the case is clear, and we can 
understand the matter without asking 
the right hon. Gentleman for an expla- 
nation ; but, coming to the place where 
there is no custom or usage, we ask 
what is it the tenant will have to sell? 
And we are told, ‘a certain, at present 
undefined, value of his holding.” Is 
that to be the only explanation to the 
County Court Judge? How is the 
County. Court Judge to interpret it? 
The right hon. Gentleman thinks this is 
a difficult part of the Bill, and I agree 
with him, seeing what a gross injustice 
will be perpetrated by the clause. I am 
not speaking of this as a matter of 
drafting or of Committee, for it is a 
question of deep principle. What the 
Government have said in the Bill is that 
the tenant’s interest is to be estimated 
with reference to ‘‘ the scale of compen- 
sation for disturbance by this Act pro- 
vided.”” What do you mean by that? 
When you put in a scale of compen- 
sation for disturbance, what did you do 
it for? You did it in order to inflict a 
penalty upon the landlord for unjustly 
evicting a tenant. First you saida man 
may be fined, say £100, for unjustly 
evicting a tenant; and now you say he 
is liable to pay the same sum, not as a 
penalty, not for evicting a tenant, not 
because he takes any action whatever, 
but because the tenant chooses to say— 
‘‘T want the money and will appeal to 
the Court.” Can anything more unjust 
be conceived? In 1870 it was said— 
‘* We want to prevent tenants being un- 
justly evicted ;’’ and, further, to the land- 
lords it was said—‘‘ If you are going to 
evict these men, you shall pay this 
owe for doing so.” Well, the land- 
ord does not want to evict a tenant; but 
the latter may come forward in the 
Court and say—-‘‘I know my landlord 
does not want to evict me, and would 
like very well to see me stay; I do not, 
therefore, claim anything as compen- 
sation for disturbance, but I want to 
leave—but I wish to have the sum I 
should have been entitled to if he had 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 
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evicted me.”’ All this, I must say, has 
very much astonished me. If I had 
considered the matter now for the first 
time I should not have been so much 
surprised; but that is not the case. This 
question of fair rentshas been argued and 
re-argued over and over again. There is 
a celebrated anecdote told of a learned 
advocate who, in the hurry of opening 
his case, got hold of the wrong story 
and made a powerful oration in favour of 
the other side; but, being reminded by 
a touch on the shoulder by one of his 
friends of the mistake he had fallen 
into, with the utmost self-possession 
said—‘‘ Such, gentlemen of the jury, 
is the case which my learned friend 
opposite will put before you,” and 
then proceeded to demolish it and 
put the right case before the jury. That 
is exactly the case of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister in this 
matter. The only difference is that 
during the 11 years which have passed 
since the introduction of the Land Act 
of 1870, many things that the right hon. 
Gentleman said have been forgotten. 
Many of the arguments used by the 
Prime Minister in 1870 against the pro- 
visions contained in this Bill remain at 
the present time unanswered. That is 
something that I am bound to say does 
astonish me. They were arguments, 
not of principle, but of positive fact. 
Why, when we came to this question of 
the valuation of rents, the right hon. 
Gentleman declared that it was not only 
extremely unfair, but that it was impos- 
sible and could not be done. When the 
question came before the House as to 
whether exorbitant rents could be 
valued with a view to their being re- 
duced, the right hon. Gentleman said 
he should like to see the man who would 
get up and state, in reasonable lan- 
guage, that he could support that pro- 
position. Before the debate closes, no 
doubt we shall hear this ‘‘reasonable 
language.’ Now, I want to go one 
step further. I quite agree that you 
met the evil of eviction, to some extent, 
by the Land Bill of 1870, by which a 
penalty was put on the landlord for 
unjust eviction. That Bill has, however, 
in some degree failed, because, as you 
yourselves say, landlords do not evict 
but raise the rent. You therefore say— 
‘‘ Let us have this clause for valuing the 
rent.”” It seems to me that is rather 
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evil it is desired to remedy. What you 
want I will point out. The right hon. 
Gentleman says we make no sugges- 
tions; but I wonld venture to offer one. 
I assume my premisses are right, and 
that the evil you want to correct is that 
the Act of 1870, though it practically 
prevented eviction to a great extent, yet 
did not prevent the raising of rents. The 
Chief Secretary put before us some 
heart-rending cases where tenants had 
reclaimed land and removed stones and 
built houses, the result being that the 
rent had been largely increased; and 
there is no one on this side of the House 
who would not say that that is a mon- 
strous iniquity. I do not mean to say, 
and the Commission very properly states, 
that you cannot say all the improve- 
ments are to be taken from the landlord 
and handed over to the tenants, other- 
wise landlords would have nothing but 
waste land. There must be a statutory 
limitation. What you mean is that all 
the recent improvements made by a 
tenant shall not be put in the landlord’s 
pocket, and you want to prevent the 
landlord from raising his rent. Well, 
why do you not say that if the tenant 
has his rent raised he has a right to say — 
‘‘ Very well, we will have a settlement. 
If things are allowed to go on as they 
are I shall be content ; but if you choose 
to raise the rent it is time we had a 
settlement of accounts. I have done so 
much, my predecessors did so much— 
built houses, planted manures that are 
not exhausted, and so forth. Let us fix 
the value of the improvements that be- 
long to the tenants—let us know what 
they are and pay me the money down. 
If you cannot afford to pay me money 
down capitalize it and deduct the interest 
from the rent.’’ Here you would have a 
remedy for a great evil you want to pro- 
vide for. You would not infringe any 
principle of political economy ; you would 
do what is just, and you would not give 
to the tenant one farthing that he has 
not aright to receive. If you did this 
you would do justice between the parties. 
You are not content with that, however ; 
you want to do something more, and it 
is just because you want to do some- 
thing more that we are so entirely op- 
posed to this part of the Bill. I have 
observed in a great many of the speeches 
of hon. Members who have spoken on 
this matter that they have mixed up 
two things, The hon. Member for 
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Staleybridge (Mr. Summers), for in- 
stance, based his speech upon the im- 
provements the tenants had put in the 
land. He never touched this point that 
we object to. What we object to is, 
not payment for improvements, but 
payment for something else—something 
that does not belong to the tenant and 
never did The hon. Member for Staley- 
bridge, therefore, failed to appreciate that 
part of the case. Do not let the hon. 
Gentleman run away with the idea sug- 
gested by the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster that all the improvements 
are done by the tenant. [Mr. Joun 
Bricut: I did not say all, but nine- 
tenths.] That is nearly all. Do not 
let the House run away with the idea 
that all the improvements are, as a rule, 
done by the tenant. When we read 
the Report and the Evidence published 
by the Bessborough Commission, we find 
that on most of the large estates most 
of the improvements have been made 
by the landlords, and that some of them 
have practically received no rent for the 
land. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Well, you find 
that to be the case in some parts of 
Ireland, and you know that it is so. 
Many of the large Irish landlords have 
spent nearly the whole of their receipts 
on their estates. All these improve- 
ments should be deducted when the 
tenant makes his claim. We are not 
willing that you should give the tenant 
that which he never had and has no 
right to have. I am far from saying 
that the Ulster Custom is not a wise 
one or has not worked beneficially in 
Ulster, and I do not say that if you 
introduced that custom to the rest of 
Ireland it would not work well. It 
would not suit English habits, and I do 
not profess to be a judge of what Irish 
habits are; but I say if you are going to 
take a serious step, state at once openly 
and precisely what it is you are going 
to do. You are going to take away 
something which has hitherto been con- 
sidered as always belonging to the land- 
lord, and to hand it over to the tenant, 
and you are not going to pay the land- 
lord anything for it. It comes to that; 
and I cannot for one moment imagine 
that in all these discussions the question 
of compensation has not entered into 
the minds of the Government. I quite 
see all the difficulties they must have 
had to consider in dealing with the 
question, They may have asked them- 
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selves—-‘‘ Where is the compensation to 
come from? Can we get it from the 
British taxpayer?” They might have 
thought of the Church Surplus Fund ; 
but I am afraid there is no Church 
Surplus. I have no doubt that that 
was thought of; but there is no surplus 
—or, at least, there is none available. 
But that does not alter the question 
whether compensation ought to be given 
ornot. All I can say is, give the tenant 
by all means the full value, if he wants 
it, of his improvements; let us have a 
reckoning up. The landlord raises his 
rent, and the tenant says—‘‘ Very well, 
then, you shall pay the value of my im- 
provements.” But if, beyond that, you 
are going to take from the landlord 
what has always been considered to be- 
long to him you must pay him for it. 
If in the wisdom of the Government 
they think it right that this should be 
done, and that the property shall be in 
the hands of the tenant for the future, 
let them say so outright, and not by a 
clause which we cannot understand. Let 
them say—‘‘In our opinion it is right 
that the tenant right custom of Ulster 
should prevail all over Ireland. We 
shall therefore say to the landlords of 
Ireland —‘ For the public good this 
must be taken out of your estates, and 
they must be considered as if they were 
in Ulster. There is no usage or custom 
to warrant us in doing so; but as we 
think it is for the public benefit—that 
it is for the benetit of Ireland that 
the custom and usage which prevail in 
Ulster should prevail throughout the 
length and breadth of the country—we 
are bound to say we shall impose that 
obligation upon you which is impcsed on 
the landlords of Ulster. But, as in all 
other cases when we take away property 
from one man for the benefit of others, 
we offer you compensation—full, fair, 
and ample compensation for the injury 
we undoubtedly do to your estates.’ ”’ 


Parliamentary Oaths 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Jr. 
Shaw,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Thursday. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS (MOTION 
FOR BILL). _ 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on the Question [6th May], 


Sir R, Assheton Crosse 


{COMMONS} 
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“ That the Adjourned Debate on the Question 
(2nd May], ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair for Committve on the Parliamentary 
Oaths (Motion for Bill)’ be further Adjourned 
till Tuesday next, at Two of the clock.” —(Lord 
Frederick Cavendish.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Debate be further adjourned till Tues- 
day next, at Two of the clock.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It may be con- 
venient to remind the House that the 
Question before it is—That this debate 
be further adjourned till to-morrow, at 
2 o’clock. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER: I beg to move 
that the debate be further adjourned till 
Thursday. 

Mr. SPEAKER: No Amendment to 
that effect can now be put, as the House 
has already affirmed the proposition 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he wished to remind the House that the 
Prime Minister had promised to state the 
course he intended to pursue when the 
Motion was brought on that evening, 
and had also stated that he should like 
a division to be taken. He (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) thought the best course 
the House could pursue would be to 
proceed, as soon as possible, to that di- 
vision. He should, to enable them to 
do so, conclude by moving the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, and on these par- 
ticular and distinct grounds. The House 
had been sitting since the 6th of January, 
and the right hon. Gentleman had ab- 
sorbed, under the necessities of the case, 
and’in the interest of the country as he 
had stated, the whole of the Private 
Members’ nights. The Motion was one 
which might well be made on some fu- 
ture day without interfering with any- 
thing, and on which there might bea far 
better opportunity of considering and 
discussing when there was time on a 
Government night, and then it might be 
right, and fair, and just for the Govern- 
ment to press forward the question. But 
it was not right, or fair, or just—it was 
unjust and unfair that the right hon. 
Gentleman should take away private 
Members’ days in the way now proposed. 
It must be remembered also that if the 
House granted a Day Sitting to-morrow, 
they might have another on Friday, 
and there would be nothing to prevent 
Day Sittings until this or any other 
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Bill was brought in and passed. He 
would move that the debate should be 
adjourned. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he would second the Motion, in order to 
place before the House some facts to 
show that to grant this Morning Sitting 
would be to establish a dangerous pre- 
cedent in regard to the rights of private 
Members. It would, he said, be in the 
recollection of the right hon. Gentleman 
that during the last Liberal Administra- 
tion it was his (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck’s) duty to protest against the en- 
croachments which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman made on the privileges of private 
Members, and especially with regard to 
the practice, then first established, of ap- 
pointing Morning Sittings in the early 
part of the Session. His remonstrances, 
then, and those of his Friends, were of 
little avail ; but the Government of Lord 
Beaconsfield adopted a fairer and more 
equitable course. To prove that he 
need go no further back than 1876, 
when, on the Sth of June, and on a 
similar occasion, Lord Beaconsfield laid 
down the principle upon which, in his 
judgment, Morning Sittings ought to be 
appointed. He said Morning Sittings 
were not a procedure to which he would 
ever have recourse except towards that 
part of the year when the pressure of 
Public Business was very great. Ac- 
cordingly, in that-year, the regular Morn- 
ing Sittings commenced upon the above 
date, and in 1877 were first appointed 
for Tuesdays only, commencing on June 
5. In the following year there were 
no regular Morning Sittings until June 
18, and in 1879 the first regular Morn- 
ing Sitting was on the 27th of May. 
The principie clearly was thatno Morning 
Sittings should be held before the com- 
mencement of June, or thereabouts, ex- 
cept with the consent of, and for the con- 
venience of, the House. The precedent 
mentioned on a former occasion by the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India of a Morning Sitting held in 1879, 
on the 6th of May, by the late Govern- 
ment, was wholly inapplicable to the pre- 
sent case, for it would be seen by a refer- 
enceto Hansard that that Morning Sitting 
on the 6th of May was held at the re- 
quest of Members of the House, in order 
that the House might proceed with the 
Valuation Bill. The hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr, Dillwyn) took objection 
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to the proposal to have that Morning 
Sitting, and twice gave Notice of oppo- 
sition; but when the time came he did 
not oppose the Motion, and the debate 
was proceeded with at a Morning Sit- 
ting with the unanimous consent of the 
House. A Morning Sitting was held 
on the 27th of May merely for the con- 
venience of the House before the Easter 
Holidays, and regular Morning Sittings 
were not resumed till the 10th of June. 
The practice of not holding Morning 
Sittings before June was in accordance 
with the old practice of the House when 
Morning Sittings commenced at 12 
o’clock ; and it was clear from the pre- 
cedents he had cited that Morning Sit- 
tings, early in the Session, ought not 
to be appointed except with the consent 
of the House—which, in this case, was 
clearly not given. For the convenience 
and information of hon. Gentlemen who 
called themselves independent, and who 
sat below the Gangway on the other 
side of the House, he had thought it 
desirable to make them acquainted with 
these facts; and he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman would gain a great 
point if he could so govern them as to 
obtain their support to some Motions he 
had proposed, but to which they were 
extremely adverse. It would also be 
well if they would come down to the 
House when encroachments were to be 
made on the rights of private Members, 
and would oppose a Motion which, if 
the votes of the House could be taken, 
as he thought they ought to be taken, 
by ballot, he believed would be re- 
jected. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Walter Lb. Barttelot.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, at this time 
of the night the most rational course 
would be, if we are to have a division, 
to go straight to that division ; but the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) thought he had 
matter to communicate to the House 
which was so important and so accurate 
that he could not possibly withhold it. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
says there was once a Government in 
this country—at a period so deplorable 
that he cannot refer to it without pain— 
when there was in operation a con- 
spiracy against the rights of private 
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Members, but that that guilty Cabinet 
was dismissed from Office, and another 
Government came in; and then the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, al- 
though he had in vain struggled in 
former times to defend the rights of the 
House, found he had a different set of 
people to deal with. [Mr. CavenpisH 
Bentinck : I never said anything of the 
sort.}| I am not endeavouring to cite 
the words of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. It would be perfectly in 
vain for me to try to do so; they are far 
beyond my powers. It will be seen that 
it is the spirit of his speech to which I 
am confining myself. With this new 
Government the principles of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman prevailed ; 
and then, with some insignificant excep- 
tions which are hardly worth notice, all 
Morning Sittings were adjourned, or not 
allowed until late in May, or until the 
month of June. That is the upshot of 
the statement of-the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman; and I must admit 
that, so far as I can judge, during 
the time of the late Government the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 


had ample leisure for informing him- 
self on this matter, although he ap- 
peared to be generally oppressed by the 


duties of Office. But I wish simply on 
this occasion, without further discussion, 
to test the statement of the right hon. 
and learned Gentlemen, and show, with 
reference to the present circumstances, 
what were the actual dates, extracted 
from the Records of this House, when 
Morning Sittings commenced, as he 
has told us, when he conipletely suc- 
ceeded in defending the rights of private 
Members. I will take, first, the year 
1875, when the first Morning Sitting 
was on the 16th of March. There was 
another Morning Sitting on the 13th of 
April, and then they became usual. In 
1877 the first Morning Sitting was on 
the 27th of March; in 1878, the first 
Morning Sitting was on the 19th of 
March, and the second and third Morn- 
ing Sittings in that year were of par- 
ticular interest in connection with the 
part which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has taken on this peculiar 
question. 


{COMMONS} 


| present dilemma. 





On the 26th and the 29th of | 
March there were Morning Sittings on | late Government. 
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made an accurate statement to this 
House. I make no complaint of those 
Morning Sittings. My own opinion is 
that, as far as Morning Sittings go asa 
plan, they ought not to be introduced at 
an early date. This seems to be a special 
ground, at all events, on which to try 
the judgment of the House. When that 
judgment has been taken there will be 
time for further discussion; but it will 
be remembered that a measure to try 
the judgment of the House is no part of 
the policy of the Government. It is 
simply a proposal made by the Govern- 
ment with a view to providing for a 
dilemma that has arisen out of a vote 
which the Government resisted. The 
Government felt it to be their duty, 
notwithstanding, to render any assist- 
ance they could, and they therefore 
made this proposal. We are certainly 
desirous to have the judgment of the 
House upon that proposal; but before 
they can have that judgment they must 
have the power of taking the vote of the 
House, and the power of making a pro- 
posal. The object of the Morning Sit- 
ting which is now asked for is to enable 
them to make that proposal, and the 
preliminary step to making that pro- 
posal is that which is now before the 
House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
Prime Minister had charged the Oppo- 
sition with having placed the House in 
a dilemma; but the fact was that the 
dilemma had arisen on account of the 
very peculiar appearance of Mr. Brad- 
laugh at the Table, for which the Minis- 
terial Party were accountable. No one 
could doubt that the dilemma of which 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke had been 
created by those by whom Mr. Brad- 
laugh had been supported, of whom the 
leaders were Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
He hoped that hon. Gentlemen on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House would 
excuse so humble a Member of the 
House as himself (Mr. Newdegate) for 
distinctly repudiating, on the part of the 
Opposition, any responsibility for the 
The right hon. Gen- 
tleman claimed for his attempt to estab- 
lish Morning Sittings early in the Ses- 
sion the precedents established by the 
But, if his memory 


the Mutiny Bill, in which the right hon. | did not betray him, he (Mr. Newdegate) 


and learned Gentleman was specially | 


thought that the right hon. Gentleman 


interested. After that the right hon. | had deemed it to be his duty to repudiate 
and learned Gentleman thinks he has | the entire conduct of the late Adminis- 


Ur. Gladstone 
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tration. He (Mr. Newdegate) himself, 
indeed, regarded the conduct of the late 
Government as reprehensible in not hav- 
ing shown more promptitude and firm- 
ness in dealing with obstruction, and it 
was that systematic obstruction of the 
Business of the House which had in the 
last Parliament rendered early Morning 
Sittings necessary. He held, then, that 


{May 9, 





the right hon. Gentleman was basing 
his conduct upon precedents which he 
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the House in taking Morning Sittings 
was that there should be a general 
assent to them. There was, so far as 
he knew, no instance in which Morning 
Sittings had been forced upon the House 
by a small majority against the general 
wish of the House. What he wished to 
ask the Prime Minister—and it was a 
question which he should like to have 
answered before any further proceeding 
was taken—was whether, as so large a 





had repudiated and condemned at meet- | proportion of the House was opposed to 
ings throughout the country, as well as | a Morning Sitting that day, he still in- 
in that House, while he pleaded nothing | tended to persevere with the Motion for 
in justification for this change of opinion | a Morning Sitting ? 

on his part. The right hon. Gentleman; Mr. GLADSTONE: Personally, I 
had charged the late Government with | should feel inclined to state the matter 
adopting a course which endangered the | rather differently from the hon. and 
independence of Parliament, and yet learned Gentleman. He says that there 
now proposed to pursue the same course | has been, so far as he knows, no taking 
himself; and he (Mr. Newdegate) con-| of a Morning Sitting except with the 
tended that the precedents which the | general assent of the House. What I 
right hon. Gentleman had cited in favour | should say would be that, as far as I 
of the course he proposed for the virtual | know, so far as Morning Sittings are 





and practical coercion of the House were 
vitiated by his own often-repeated pre- 
vious statements. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 182; Noes 
202: Majority 20.—(Div. List, No. 199.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he wished to ask 
the right-hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister whether, after such an expres- 
sion of opinion of the House, he intended 
to persist with the Motion that the 
House should meet that day at 2 o’clock ? 
He desired to point out to the House 
that the division had been taken espe- 
cially at the instance of the Prime 
Minister, who rather went out of his 
way in order to attach significance to 
the division, and led the House to be- 
lieve that the whole of his forces would 
be marshalled in the support of the 
Government. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that as he has already 
addressed the House on this Amend- 
ment, he has exhausted his right of 





speaking. 

Mr. GORST said, he had not yet ex- 
hausted his right, and therefore he | 
thought he was entitled, seeing that so | 
large a minority had voted, to ask a 
question of the Prime Minister on the 
subject of the Motion before the House. 
The principle which had always guided 
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concerned, a general disposition to ac- 
cede to the desire expressed by the 
Government. [‘‘No,no!’’] That has 
certainly been my experience ; but I do 
not wish to make it a matter of conten- 
tion. So far asthe division which has 
just taken place is concerned, the num- 
ber of those who voted for a Morning 
Sitting is larger than the number who 
voted against it. On the other hand, I 
presume that hon. Members who voted 
with the minority are quite prepared to 
move other Motions for adjournment. 
Therefore, if I were to persevere with 
the Main Question that this debate be ad- 
journed until a Morning Sitting this day, 
I certainly should do so in the conviction 
that some hon. Gentleman would move 
the adjournment of the debate, and that 
we should have a good chance of a 
Morning Sitting, although it would be 
a Morning Sitting continuous from now 
until 2 o’clock to-morrow. Under these 
circumstances, I may say that I do not 
propose to take a Morning Sitting, but 
we will take time to ruminate on the 
full significance of the division which 
has taken place. I may, however, say 
to the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie), that he is quite 
wrong in his supposition that there has 
been any marshalling of the forces of 
the Government. There has been no- 
thing of the kind. We have simpl 

taken this division ont he Notice which 
was previously given. The hon, Mem< 
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ber may take the fact for what it is 
worth; but I may say that, having 
given up the Morning Sitting to-mor- 
row, I shall take an early opportunity 
of reverting to the subject. 


- Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Debate on Question [2nd May], ‘That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
Surther adjourned till To-morrow. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 
(Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Ashley.) 
[pitt 115.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: In moving 
the second reading of this Bill, I wish 
to explain that it contains only one 
operative clause, to which I imagine 
there will be no opposition. It is a Bill 
to explain, and to some extent amend, 
the Merchant Shipping Acts with refer- 
ence to the measurement of ships for 
tonnage, and it is rendered necessary in 
consequence of an inadvertence, and is 
carrying out the recommendation of the 
Royal Commissioners now sitting on the 
tonnage question. It is desirable to pass 
it as speedily as possible, as other- 
wise ships may be built under a wrong 
impression as to the intentions of the 
law in regard to the measurement of 
the tonnage of ships. The usual course 
is to take the cubical space in order to 
obtain the gross tonnage, and then from 
the gross tonnage is deducted the space 
devoted to engine-room and other pur- 
poses. With those matters the Bill 
does not propose to interfere; but a 
claim has been made in certain cases 
to deduct from the gross tonnage the 
spaces which have not been included in 
the first instance in the gross tonnage 
—for instance, the space occupied by 
funnel casings and by skylights on 
deck. It is quite clear that this was 
not the intention of the Act, but that it 
was a simple inadvertence, and that ships 
which took advantage of the omissions 
in the existing law would be placed at 
an advantage over other vessels, and be 
relieved, to a certain extent, from ton- 
nage dues. It is in order to correct 
that inadvertence that this Bill has been 
prepared, and the effect of the Bill is to 
— that nothing shall be allowed to 

e deducted from the gross tonnage for 
the purpose of exemption from tonnage 
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dues which has not been in the first in- 
stance included in the gross tonnage. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Chamberlain.) 

Mr. T. E. SMITH expressed a hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman would not 
proceed with the Bill at that hour of the 
morning, because, although it seemed to 
be a small Bill, it involved an important 
question, which would seriously affect 
the mercantile community. A number 
of persons had built ships which they 
believed to be in accordance with the 
law; tho law took a different view upon 
the question, and an action was tried 
which ultimately came before the House 
of Lords, and was decided against the 
Board of Trade. Since then there had 
been various attempts on the part of the 
Board of Trade to alter the law, and 
this was only another step in the same 
direction ; he, therefore, trusted that the 
House would not proceed with legis- 
lation, until they had an opportunity of 
hearing the views of those who were 
interested in the question. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that a Commission 
was sitting on the subject. Then let 
them have the Report of the Commission, 
so that those interested in the matter, 
who had a large amount of property at 
stake, might have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion on the new legis- 
lation proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman, considering the lateness 
of the hour, and that a Royal Commis- 
sion was sitting on the subject, not to 
ask the House to proceed with the Bill 
that night. If the right hon. Gentleman 
did, he must certainly move, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Mr. W. LOWTHER, in seconding 
the Amendment, said, he did so for the 
simple reason that the Bill only came 
into the hands of hon. Members that 
afternoon. The subject was a very im- 
portant one. A Commission was already 
sitting upon it, and he hoped the House 
would not allow the Bill to be read a 
second time in that hurried manner. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. 7. £. Smith.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question,” 
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Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
hoped that both the Motion and the 
Amendment would be withdrawn for the 
present. He could not imagine that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade would wish to press 
forward a Bill which had not been in 
the hands of Members and had not been 
printed. |Mr. CoamBertain: It is on 
the Table.) It was not among the Bills 
lying on the Table of the House. It 
could be obtained at the Bill Office that 
afternoon ; but it had not yet been de- 
livered in the usual way. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
made inquiries at the Office, and had 
been informed that it had been delivered 
that morning. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS replied, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had been 
wrongly informed. The Clerk at the 
Table had shown him a memorandum 
which showed that the Bill had not 
been delivered. It was quite impossible, 
therefore, that the House could go on 
with the second reading. In the list of 
Bills hon. Members were supposed to 
look at, the Merchant Shipping Bill was 
mentioned as not delivered. But even 
if it had been delivered that morning, 
hon. Members could not have had an 
opportunity of examining its provisions. 
It was a Bill which undoubtedly affected 
very important interests, and, under the 
circumstances, he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would consent to adjourn the 
debate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman and the House 
that I have no desire to press the Bill 
forward with undue haste, and the mo- 
ment the House asked for more time I 
was prepared at once to fall in with that 
expression of opinion. If my hon. 
Friend (Mr. T. E. Smith) will withdraw 
the Amendment, I will withdraw the 
Motion and postpone the Bill. With 
regard to the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, I may say that I 
had made inquiry at the Vote Office, 
and I was assured in the most positive 
terms that the Bill was delivered this 
morning. {Mr. Monx: Hear, hear!] 
I gather from the cheer of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk) that he has received a copy. I 
have only rade these remarks, because 
I do not wish it to be understood that 
I had moved the second reading of a 
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Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: The 
right hon. Gentleman will do me the 
justice to suppose that I had ample jus- 
tification for the statement I made. 

Mr. DILLWYN remarked, that he 
had received a copy of the Bill that 
morning. 

Mr. HEALY protested against the way 
in which the Bill had been brought for- 
ward. It was introduced and read a first 
time by a very curious kind of subter- 
ranean legislation. About 3 o’clock in the 
morning the right hon. Gentleman got 
up—a few seconds before the House ad- 
journed—and whispered something to 
the Clerk which nobody could hear. 
Then somebody said, ‘‘ Merchant Ship- 
ping Bill—second reading, Monday ;” 
and that was all anybody knew about 
it. He objected to 2 o’elock in the 
morning legislation; and, in order to 
prevent a recurrence of what had just 
happened, he should put down a block- 
ing Notice against the Bill. He trusted 
that what had taken place would bea 
warning to the Government not to at- 
tempt legislation in whispers. 

Mr. T. E.SMITH said, that, after the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he would, with the leave of the House, 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


MOTIONS. 


—enQroreee 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(ASKERN, &C.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hisrert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Go- 
vernment Board relating to the Local Govern- 
ment Districts of Askern and Atherton, the 
Borough of Birmingham, the Local Govern- 
ment Districts of Ealing and Hampton Wick, 
the City of Liverpool, the Borough of Middles- 
borough, and the Local Government Districts 
of Selby and Shirley, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hiszert and Mr. Dopson. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill152.] 


NEWSPAPERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lanovcuere, Bill for fur- 
ther regulating the transmission of Newspapers, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. LanovcHerg, 
Sir Henry Drummonyn Wotrr, Mr. Epwarp 
Crarke, Mr. A M. Svunuivan, and Mr. Dit- 
WYN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 164, ] 
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HIGHWAYS AND LOCOMOTIVES (AMEND- 
MENT) ACT, 1878, BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Asuizy, Bill to amend 
certain provisions of ‘‘ The Highways and Lo- 
comotives (Amendment) Act, 1878,” ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Asuiey and Mr. Cutr- 
FORD. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 155.] 


TIDAL RIVERS (INTERMENTS) BILL. 


On Motion of Baron Henry De Worms, Bill 
to amend the Law in respect of the Interment 
of Persons drowned in Tidal Rivers, ordered to 
be brought in by Baron Henry De Worms, Sir 
Sypney Warertow, Mr. Boorp, and Mr. 
Rircuie. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 156.] 


AGRIOULTURAL LABOURERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Catan, Bill to improve 
the condition of Agricultural Labourers in Ire- 
land, and to amend and extend the Laws in 
respect to the erection and tenure of dwellings 
for the labouring classes in Ireland, urdered to 
be brought in by Mr. Catuan, Mr. Parricx 
Martin, Mr. P. J. Smyru, and Mr. Suaw. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill157.] 


ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS 
IMPROVEMENT. 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘ to consider the 
working of ‘The Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875,’ and the 
amending Act of 1879, with a view of consider. 
ing how the expense of and the delay and diffi- 
culty in carrying out these Acts may be re- 
duced, and also of inquiring into any causes 
which may have prevented the reconstruction 
of dwellings for the Artizan Class to the full 
extent contemplated and authorised by these 
Acts and of recommending such Amendments 
as may be most expedient for carrying out the 
full intention of these Acts, and also to con- 
sider the working of the Metropolitan Streets 
Improvement Acts, 1872 and 1877, and of 31 
and 32 Vic. c. 130, and 42 and 43 Vic. c. 64.’’— 
(Sir Richard Cross.) 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 
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SOUTH AFRICA—THE ANNEXATION 
OF THE TRANSVAAL — MR. GLAD- 
STONE’S LETTER TO MR. TOMKIN.- 
SON.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON rose to 
call attention to a letter in The Times of 
15th April, purporting to be written by 
the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone 
to Mr. Tomkinson on the Transvaal 
War. He said: I believe that since 
Parliament sat this subject has been 
under discussion on several occasions in 
this House, and I wish to take the 
earliest opportunity of making my ac- 
knowledgements to my noble Friend op- 
posite (the Earl of Kimberley) for the 
fair and considerate way in which when- 
ever my name has been mentioned as one 
of those concerned in the annexation he 
has been good enough to deal with it. 
That makes me all the more sorry that I 
have to criticize the letter referred to in 
the Notice I have given. Ordinarily, I 
should not be prepared to take notice of a 
letter on a public subject ; but this letter 
is of a somewhat different character 
from others. It is written by the Prime 
Minister, and it contains charges of such 
a very grave and dark character that it 
is hardly possible for me to avoid taking 
some notice of it. I think, therefore, 
the earliest notice which it is in my 
power to take is the best. The letter 
purports to be a letter from the Prime 
Minister to Mr. Tomkinson, who, I 
understand, was a Liberal candidate for 
West Cheshire. The earlier part of the 
letter I need not trouble your Lordships 
with ; but I must read the concluding 
sentences. They are— 

“T am glad that in your address in relation 
tothe Transvaal you take the bull by the horns, 
and avow your approval outright. I can assure 
you that when we come to the discussion in the 
House of Commons I shall adopt no apologetic 
tone. It was a question of saving the country 
from sheer blood-guiltiness. I chiefly regret 
the discussion, because it will oblige us to go 
back and censure anew what it would have been 
more agreeable to spare.”’ 

There are three different poirts in these 
paragraphs. As regards the singular 
illustration of taking the bull by the 
horns, I was prepared for something 
very startling by the vehement meta- 
phor with which it was ushered in; and 
I was, therefore, surprised when I found 
that all Mr. Tomkinson did say was 
that he strongly approved of the moral 
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policy in the Transvaal. It is rather a 
moderate expression to evoke so strong 
a simile. The points which are of con- 
sequence are in the sentences which 
follow. When Mr. Gladstons says he 
regrets the discussion ‘‘ because it will 
oblige us to go back and censure anew 
what it would have been more agreeable 
to spare,’’ that sentence, as far as I can 
read it, can point only to one of two 
persons—either to Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone, who practically carried the an- 
nexation into effect, or to myself. Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone is a man whose 
name, until within the last few years, 
was not known in this country. He was 
one of those public servants of which 
this country has so many and feels so 
proud, whose whole lives are spent in 
the conscientious and faithful discharge 
of their duty abroad. His has been a 
very long and unblemished career; but 
I shall not attempt to defend him until 
I know more distinctly what. are the 
charges made against him. It is only 
fair that the accusations against such a 
man should be formulated. Whenever 
any charge is directly made against him 
I am perfectly prepared to take my full 
share of responsibility in the matter ; 
and I feel confident that I can put his 
conduct in a light which will satisfy your 
Lordships and the country. As regards 
myself and Mr. Gladstone’s wish to spare 
censure, I have no desire to be spared 
in the matter at all. I ask for no for- 
bearance, and I am prepared to face any 
charge that may be made against me in 
this matter. I would, however, venture 
to offer to the right hon. Gentleman a 
caution, and it is that when he makes 
these charges he should beware lest in his 
haste he involves some of his Colleagues 
in the common accusation. I cannot 
help thinking that my noble Friend op- 
posite, the Colonial Secretary, expressed 
a very honourable and fair approval of 
the measure at the time. In the other 
House, the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) never hesitated to 
declare his concurrence in the measure ; 
and I believe that no fewer than four 
Members of the present Government 
voted in favour of the first Transvaal 
grant, while there were others who by 
their silence assented to it. I am not 
now going into any defence of the 
original annexation of the Transvaal ; 
but when I hear the grounds on which 
it is attacked, I shall be perfectly pre- 
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pared to defend it. At the time no 
voice was raised against it. Two years 
subsequently, in this House, when the 
question was mooted, I stated the facts, 
and there was not a shadow of oppo- 
sition. It is not too much to ask now, 
if itis to be condemned on new grounds, 
that those new grounds should be dis- 
tinctly and formally stated. Whenthey 
are so stated I shall be perfectly prepared 
to defend the course I took, and to 
vindicate the course of the Government 
of which I wasa Member. I pass on 
now to another point in one sentence of 
the letter, in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man leaves the region of vague charges 
and comes to the more substantial 
ground, direct propositions. The right 
hon. Gentleman says, ‘‘ It was a question 
of saving the country from sheer blood- 
guiltiness.”” I can truly say that when 
I read those words I was lost in astonish- 
ment as to what their meaning was. 
They are hard words. What does 
blood-guiltiness mean? Blood-guiltiness 
is a term you apply to murderers and 
other criminals of the highest degree of 
depravity. If the words had fallen from 
the lips of some irresponsible speaker 
perorating on the subject, I should not 
have troubled your Lordships or myself 
about them. But this is a very different 
case; these are the words of the Prime 
Minister ; and they are not words spoken 
in the heat of debate; they are words 
coolly and deliberately set down in 
writing, and used as a manifesto at an 
Election, which was declared far and 
wide to be a test Election of public 
feeling. If there were blood-guilti- 
ness at the time of adopting the policy, 
there must have been blood - guilti- 
ness in continuing it; there must have 
been blood-guiltiness in fighting the 
battles of Majuba, Ingogo, and Lainy’s 
Nek, and, above all, in proclaiming in 
the Queen’s Speech on the 6th of January 
that measures would be taken to vindi- 
cate the authority of the Crown. If this 
policy was right, it was right at every 
step; if it was wrong, it was wrong at 
every step. But it really seems to have 
been reserved to the Government to 
make this notable discovery after we 
had sustained three severe and heavy 
defeats; after one massacre which the 
late Parliamentary Papers show to have 
been treacherous and cold-blooded; and 
after a capitulation obtained by fraudu- 
lent means, promised to be cancelled, 
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but which, as I understand, has never 
been so cancelled. And it is after this 
succession of events, that for the first 
time this discovery is made. I should 
be the last person to accuse anyone of 
blood-guiltiness; and it is not my prac- 
tice to use hard words; but I must, in all 
coolness and deliberation, say, if there 
be real responsibility for this measure— 
I do not say conscious responsibility, but 
a real responsibility for the unhappy 
events which have taken place—that re- 
sponsibility is to be found in the actions 
and words of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, coupled with such acts as the 
appointment of Mr. Courtney to an 
Office in the Government. Nothing can 
be more certain than this—that the un- 
fortunate speeches which he made in his 
Mid Lothian canvass contributed to pro- 
duce these unhappy events. [{ Laughter. } 
My noble Friend seems to doubt it. 
[Earl GranvittE: Very much.] My 
noble Friend may doubt; but if there 
be one thing more certain than another 
it is that the words used then were taken 
up and carried from mouth to mouth, 
and have exercised a most sinister in- 
fluence on the Boers of the Transvaal. 
Can it be wondered that it was believed 
the annexation would be reversed when 
they had the assurance of the right hon. 
Gentleman? Can it be wondered at 
that when that annexation was not can- 
celled their disappointment broke out 
The very leaders 
with whom you are in negotiation had 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speeches, and in a remarkable Petition, 
signed by Dutch people in Holland, 
which, no doubt, your Lordships have 
read, the same confident language was 
held. When the reports of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speeches reached the 
Transvaal, they were printed and circu- 
lated with every kind of exaggeration 
and approval, and it was said that the 
Transvaal would be restored. But there 
came a telegram from this country that 
the annexation must be maintained. 
Upon which, the Boers said—‘‘ Then 
there is nothing for us but to saddle 
our horses and get out our arms.” I 
do not here want to say anything 
of the terms on which this peace has 
been made. My noble and learned 
Friend (Earl Cairns), some few weeks 
ago, went at length into the subject. 
The Commission is at present sitting, 
and it may be wiser for the present to 
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leave that part of the question alone. 
But I must venture on this occasion to 
express my very strong protest against 
the time and manner in which it has 
been made. I should have thought the 
reversal of the annexation under any 
circumstances most impolitic; but it 
might at least have been done without 
the discredit which now attaches to it. 
First, youmight have abandoned it when 
you came into Office. Secondly, when 
the scheme of Confederation broke down 
you had a fresh point of departure. And 
there was another opportunity — you 
might have marched your army to Pre- 
toria, and, probably, without shedding 
one drop of blood, laid down the terns 
on which you were propared to grant 
peace. But you waited for three de- 
feats, and an unfortunate capitulation, 
and then gave up everything the Boers 
had been demanding—terms which every 
officer and soldier and man of honour 
in the country know to be terms of 
humiliation and disgrace. Allow me, 
my Lords, to add one warning. The 
position of my noble Friend opposite is 
one of danger at the present moment. 
First, because he does not know with 
whom he is negotiating. Who are the 
negotiators? They are men—I wish to » 
measure my words— whose hands are 
scarcely clean, I will not say from 
blood, but from complicity in blood 
foully shed. They are men who have 
scattered far and wide the grossest, most 
scandalous, and false accusations against 
English officers, They are men who 
have declared from first to last that 
they would take nothing short of indepen- 
dence from the Zambesi River to Simon’s 
Bay; and, worst of all, men who have 
no real authority over their followers. 
They are powerless to execute that which 
they pledged themselves to carry out. 
Look at the evidence we have of the 
state of things to which this unhappy 
policy is bringing us. Compare the 
condition of the Transvaal now with 
what it was four years ago. It was 
then overrun with Native Tribes. It 
was bankrupt. There was only 12s. 6d. 
in the Exchequer. The Boers were 
trembling for their lives. We stepped 
in and saved them. Their cattle were 
preserved ; their lives were saved; and 
the anarchy which existed gradually dis- 
appeared. Prosperity so far revived that 
the finance of the Province is not only 
in a state of equilibrium, but there is 
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a large surplus. But, now, things have 
reached such a state that society has 
been resolved back to its original ele- 
ments. There is no law which the ma- 
gistrates can enforce. Property is dis- 
appearing throughout the country. Here 
aud there a store may be open; but 
banks and shops are closing. Loyalists 
are outraged, pillaged, obliged to flee the 
country. The Natives threaten to rise 
against the Boers. And what of the 
Boer leaders? They are powerless. It 
requires very little foresight, indeed, to 
prophesy what must happen under these 
circumstances. Hardly anyone who 
knows anything about the state of things 
can doubt that as soon as your troops 
are withdrawn — perhaps sooner—you 
will have a fresh rising. The same 
state of anarchy will result inthe same 
dangers and the same horrible outrages. 
But it may be said we shall gain the 
Dutch. While I was in Office nothing 
was nearer my heart, as far as Colonial 
policy was concerned, than to win the 
Dutch back to loyalty and affection ; 
and I venture to say, without egotism, 
that, circumstances favouring me, I did 
more in that direction than any other 
Minister ever had done. I had then 
just as great a difficulty to solve with 
the Orange Free State as Her Majesty’s 
Government have now. ButI solved it, 
President Brand was satisfied; and if 
you now enjoy his loyal co-operation 
and help it is to that settlement with 
me that you owe it. I should be the 
last man to quarrel with conciliation ; 
but this is not the way to win the Dutch. 
And there is something above the mere 
conciliation of any section of the com- 
munity. Something is due to those 
Natives towhom you have pledged the 
good faith, honour, and protection of 
the Crown. Something is due to those 
loyalists who stood by us, shoulder to 
shoulder, in the Zulu War, and to whom 
we have made promises ever since we 
have been in possession of the Trans- 
vaal. Something is due to the English 
residents there, who have accepted the 
assurances of two successive Govern- 
ments, three successive Secretaries of 
State, and two Governors, and on the 
faith of those assurances built houses 
and bought farms, and invested their 
capital in the country. Something is 
due also to the English Colonists of 
South Africa. And by all of these this 
action is condemned in language far 
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stronger than any I have used, and will 
be condemned wherever the English 
name is known or the English tongue 
spoken. This is not the way in which 
the English Empire was won; nor is 
this the way in which it will be main- 
tained. I wish I could think that by 
this unhappy measure you will secure 
the object you have in view. But, my 
Lords, there is no peace in this settle- 
ment. It isa house built upon the sand, 
and very soon to be swept away by the 
rising flood. You will find that this settle- 
ment wiil lead not only to the strife of 
races, but to further troubles and even 
bloodshed. But all this is now in a cer- 
tain sense a thing past and irremediable. 
But one thing remains—and, as to this, 
with no Party feeling, I entreat Her 
Majesty’s Government to be firm in their 
dealings with the Boers. They have, 
wisely or unwisely, committed them- 
selves to certain terms. Those terms are 
laid down in certain telegrams, and in 
the Instructions to the Commission just 
issued. I do entreat Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, having laid down those terms, 
to adhere to them. There is a feeling 
abroad that all concessions will be in 
vain, and that anything may be wrung 
and extorted out of the Government 
provided it is only pursued with suffi- 
cient pertinacity. I can conceive no- 
thing so dangerous; nothing, to put 
it on the lowest ground, so expensive. 
When credit is lost, even the National 
Exchequer itself suffers. Dangerous it 
certainly is; because if once the im- 
pression gets rooted abroad that youcan 
be driven from pillar to post, and that 
any concession may be wrung out of you 
by pertinacity and force of arms, then 
before long you will have to fight not 
only in the Transvaal and South Africa, 
but in India—anywhere and everywhere 
—for Empire and for very existence. 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, the noble Earl has stated that the 
house we are laboriousiy endeavouring 
to build is crumbling away. I will re- 
mind my noble Friend that the house 
which he built has crumbled away, and 
it is because it has crumbled away en- 
tirely that we find ourselves involved in 
the difficulties we are now discussing. 
I have always admitted that my noble 
Friend was actuated by motives of the 
most honourable kind in what he at- 
tempted to do, and that he believed the 
policy he was pursuing would conduce 
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to our interest in that part of the world. 
But when my noble Friend says that I 
entirely approved his policy, he is over- 
stating the case. I have already ex- 
plained in the House what I did say; 
but as my noble Friend has referred to 
the subject, I may be again allowed to 
state it. What I did say was that if my 
noble Friend was correctly informed that 
the Boers were disposed to acquiesce, 
the annexation of the Transvaal would 
be a boon to the Empire. But every- 
thing depended on their acquiescence. 
I entirely depended on the information 
possessed by the Government. I always 
thought it a disadvantage that there 
should be an absence of union among 
the States in South Africa, and I re- 
joiced that there should be an oppor- 
tunity if based upon good reasons for 
uniting a large portion of South Africa 
to the Crown. But the result has shown 
that my noble Friend committed a most 
serious error of judgment. I can scarcely 
conceive a policy which has more com- 
pletely and totally failed than the policy 
he pursued. I freely admit that we owe 
him a debt of gratitude for settling the 
difficulty with regard to the Diamond 
Fields and Griqualand West; but I am 
profoundly convinced that the whole of 
his policy in South Africa with that ex- 
ception was the most complete and 
lamentable failure that could be. My 
noble Friend endeavoured to initiate a 
very wise policy if it could be effected— 
a policy of Confederation. I told him 
at the time that I thought his action 
on the question premature, and that he 
employed a very unwise agent in Mr. 
Froude. Anybody who has followed the 
course of Mr. Froude in South Africa 
must be convinced that if anyone could 
have wrecked a policy, Mr. Froude would 
have done so. Another mistake was the 
annexation of the Transvaal. When my 
noble Friend announced that he had 
committed himself to the Confederation 
policy, I thought it advisable that every 
effort should be made for its success. 
_ But my point is this—that in that policy, 
and also in the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, he committed an error of judgment 
by forcing on a policy for which the 
country was not ripe. The policy was 
based on sand. With regard to the 
annexation of the Transvaal, I should 
have thought my noble Friend would 
require no proof that his policy has 
failed. What proof can be stronger 
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than that three years after the annexa- 
tion its reversal was pursued by a great 
portion of the Dutch population with as 
much energy and determination as in any 
insurrection I ever heard of? But then for 
this my noble Friend has an explanation 
of his own. He says the failure is owing 
to the speeches of Mr. Gladstone and the 
appointment of Mr. Courtney as Under 
Secretary at the Home Office. The latter 
it is impossible to connect with the ques- 
tion, for Mr. Courtney was not appointed 
Under Secretary until after the insurrec- 
tion broke out. Well, Mr. Gladstone did y. 
undoubtedly make speeches on the ques- — 
tion, and condemned the policy pursued. 
But anyone who has read the Blue Book 
on the subject and other publications 
must know that there was a continuous 
protest on the part of the Transvaal, 
showing itself in deputations to this 
country and in remonstrances addressed 
to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach; and there 
is no reason to date the disaffection of 
the Boers from the time Mr. Gladstone 
made the speeches referred to. I am 
perfectly free to admit, if we are to be 
blamed, that we did not foresee that 
those discontents would culminate in a 
serious outbreak against the Govern- 
ment. If I am to be blamed, it is for 
that. But those who will take the trouble 
to read the despatches I received will 
find that there was a most remarkable 
and continuous expression of opinion on 
the part of those best qualified to judge, 
from their position in the country, that 
the state of things was gradually grow- 
ing better. It was said, I think, in some 
despatches that time and patience alone 
were required to bring about a happy 
result. There was a very interesting 
and important despatch from Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, dated in 1879, as to which he 
drew my attention to the fact that it had 
been omitted in the Papers laid before 
Parliament, and I complied with his re- 
quest to produce it. In that despatch 
there was a strong expression of opinion 
that the Boers had a rooted dislike to 
English rule, and it has been argued 
that we ought to have inferred from 
that that Sir Garnet Wolseley’s opi- 
nion was that there was danger in 
our position in the Transvaal. But 
there were later despatches from Sir 
Garnet Wolseley which by no means 
bore out his former opinion. I will re- 
fer to one of those despatches, the one 
dated April 10, 1880; which I take in 
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preference to the others, because it was 
written either just before or just after I 
came into Office. In it Sir Garnet 
Wolseley says— 


‘‘ Reports from all quarters of the Transvaal 
sustain the opinion that the people, being tho. 
roughly weary of the uncertainty and the 
troubles attendant upon opposition to the Go- 
vernment, and seeing no hope of any successful 
issue from the dangerous measures in which 
they have been induced to place confidence, 
have determined to renounce all further dis- 
turbing action, and to return to the peaceful 
cares of their rural life, which was already 
beginning to suffer from the continuance of 
political irritation.” 


Therefore, it is clear that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, although he pointed out the 
rooted dislike entertained by the Boers 
for the English, was of opinion that 
there was no serious danger. And more 
than this, it was with his concurrence 
that the late Government reduced the 
garrison in the Transvaal to only three 
regiments. I have said that this accu- 
sation is the most difficult for me to 
meet; but I ask the House to consider 
the state of things that my noble 
Friend has described. Notwithstanding 
that you have improved the revenue and 
the administration of the Transvaal, and 
in spite of all the advantages which your 
rule may have brought into the country, 
so violent is the feeling of the popula- 
tion in favour of independence that they 
are determined to rise and cast away all 
those advantages, and at the expense of 
a severe contest, in order, if possible, to 
emanicipate themselves from your rule. 
The fact is, that our rule failed in one 
essential condition—namely, in lacking 
the consent of the population. Every- 
thing turns on that. If the Transvaal 
had been a conquered country, or if the 
annexation had been effected on grounds 
other than the willing acquiescence of 
the people, then the policy that we have 
| sere might have been questioned ; 

ut if you have taken possession of a 
country on the express grounds that the 
White population are willing to accept 
your rule, and if you find them violently 
hostile to you after an experience of 
three years, the only question that you 
have to consider is how you may most 
satisfactorily divest yourself of your ac- 
quisition. There can be no doubt that 
the grounds on which my noble Friend 
opposite annexed the Transvaal have 
proved to be entirely false. Having 
dealt with that portion of our policy 
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which has been so readily challenged, I 
come to the question underlying the 
phrase ‘‘ blood-guiltiness.”” My noble 
Friend seems to think it a most as- 
tonishing expression, and one that re- 
quires explanation; but, as it appears 
to me, the statement made in the letter 
of my right hon. Friend is little more 
than a truism. What. he said may be 
said, with certain limitations, of every 
war that ever was begun. If you go on 
with a war and unnecessarily prolong 
it, you are undoubtedly shedding blood 
guiltily. But I suppose my noble 
Friend’s interpretation of the matter is 
that if there was blood-guiltiness in 
going on with the war at the moment 
when we stopped it, there was also 
blood-guiltiness in ever beginning it. 
Now, as a matter of fact, we did not 
begin it, but were ourselves attacked. 
We found an insurrection in the coun- 
try, and all our garrisons were be- 
leaguered ; there was the affair of 
Bruncker’s Spruit, and we had nothing 
to do but to collect our forces and vin- 
dicate the Queen’s authority. Then, 
having collected our forces, it is sug- 
gested that we were bound to prosecute 
the war to the bitter end. But are we 
to be placed in this dilemma—to be 
bound either to submit to the insurgents 
and to grant all their demands, or, if we 
do not give them all they ask, to go on 
fighting till they are entirely subdued ? 
That is a dilemma into which no Go- 
vernment ought to be forced. The real 
question was—was it, at the time when 
we made peace, in the interests of the 
country that we should do so? The 
question of blood-guiltiness is one of 
conscience, though the noble Marquess 
opposite may deny that conscience en- 
ters into such questions as this. It 
seems to be assumed throughout that 
if we had taken no steps to collect 
our forces, and had made no effort to 
resist the insurgents, we might still 
have made the same terms with them. 
But that is not at all the case. Any- 
one who reads the despatches will find 
that the demand was made that we 
should withdraw our garrisons; but we 
did nothing of the kind. And more than 
that, in the present state of things, the 
present question is this—Is peace finally 
concluded now? Not atall. What we 
concluded was an agreement preliminary 
to peace. And does it not make a con- 
siderable difference when you have to 
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carry into effect certain terms whether 
you have a force at your back or not? 
Does my noble Friend suppose that, if 
we had taken no steps to vindicate the 
Queen’s authority, we should now be in 
a position to make peacef Certainly 
not. It is a settlement which may be 
carried through; but it is one of very 
great difficulty. I concur with my noble 
Friend opposite that sume firmness may 
be requisite; but I deny that it is the 
same thing now to negotiate as to have 
submitted to the insurgents at the first 
outbreak without making any movement 
at all to show that we were in a position 
to uphold our authority in South Africa. 
My noble Friend spoke of his desire to 
conciliate the Dutch. I do not think 
that we should be actuated simply by a 
desire to conciliate the Dutch, but by a 
desire for the good and prosperity of 
South Africa generally ; and if'a war of 
this kind be allowed to degenerate into 
a war of races, a state of things will be 
brought about which will make it almost 
impossible to maintain the Queen’s 
authority in that country. When my 
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noble Friend speaks of the possibility of 
maintaining the Queen’s authority in 
the Transvaal, I reply that it was pos- 
sible till we had the insurrection; but 
after it we were placed in this position— 


we could have maintained it permanently 
only by conquering the Transvaal Boers, 
and then we must have maintained a 
large force to keep them in subjugation. 
But would the country have borne the 
expense of such a force, and would it 
have been possible to avoid difficulties 
of the most serious kind with the Dutch 
population elsewhere? I think not ; and, 
therefore, I regard the course that has 
been taken as just, and right, and sound, 
and conducive to the permanent interests 
of South Africa. As regards the present 
position of affairs, I am far from saying 
that I am without hope of a satisfactory 
settlement; but I am aware of the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the whole ques- 
tion, and will not speak in a too sanguine 
tone. But I am certain that the policy 
initiated by my noble Friend opposite 
could not have been maintained. Whe- 
ther ours will be permanently success- 
ful, I cannot say; but our motives are as 
good as his, and I hope the chances of 
success are greater for our policy than 
for that which he pursued. 

The Duxe of ARGYLL: No Member 
of the House need be surprised that my 
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noble Friend opposite should have taken 
a very early opportunity of saying some- 
thing in vindication of the policy that 
he pursued in the Transvaal, and of 
repudiating the charges which have 
been leveiled against him and against 
the Government with which he was con- 
nected. I confess, however, that, in my 
opinion, my noble Friend has not taken 
a very convenient course in raising this 
great question on a letter written by the 
Prime Minister in respect to certain 
electioneering proceedings in England. 
Having been myself procul negotiis for 
some weeks, I have not yet seen the 
letter; but when my noble Friend read 
it, I was glad to find that the words, 
though sharp and severe, fairly repre- 
sented the grounds on which the present 
Government have acted. I was pre- 
vented from taking part in the debate 
raised some weeks ago by the noble and 
learned Earl opposite (Earl Cairns), and 
I shall not endeavour to answer the ela- 
borate speech he made on that occasion, 
I am going to take a very simple course. 
There are some advantages in being out 
of Office, for one can speak the argu- 
ments that are in his own mind and 
need not be afraid of committing others 
with regard to any of the arguments so 
used. I wish to explain briefly to my 
noble Friend the course of argument 
which I pursued in my own mind when 
I assented to the course the Government 
took on this most difficult and delicate 
question. In the first place, let me say 
that during the conduct of the Oppo- 
sition in the winter before last I never 
took any part in blaming the late Go- 
vernment for their transactions in the 
Transvaal. I believed that their policy 
was dictated by a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the good of South Africa; and, 
what is more, I believed that the action 
of my noble Friend was taken upon 
such evidence as was procurable by him, 
that the annexation of the Transvaal 
was really either desired, or at least 
acquiesced in, by the great majority of 
the population. I will venture to say 
that there is no public man in this 
country, belonging to any Party, be it 
Whig, Radical, or Conservative, who 
would have cared to annex the Trans- 
vaal if he had believed that it was 
against the assent of the population. 
Such assent as was given at the time by 
my noble Friend who is now Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, was, as I very 
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well recollect, for I sat next to him on 
the occasion, qualified by the suppo- 
sition and assumption that the evidence 
and reports of our officers in South 
Africa were true, and that the great 
majority of the population were in 
favour of the annexation. I believe 
that the late Government took part in 
that transaction under the belief that 
that evidence was sound, and I think 
that their action was perfectly justified. 
Therefore, I never uttered one word 
blaming the foreign policy of the late 
Government in regard to the transac- 
tions in South Africa. I, therefore, 
come to the discussion of this question 
with a mind not only entirely unprepos- 
sessed against the late Government, but 
rather prepossessed in favour of the 
policy they took. A great deal has been 
said of the fact that when the present 
Government became responsible for the 
Speech from the Throne, a paragraph 
was inserted declaring our determi- 
nation to re-assert the authority of the 
Crown in South Africa. Well, up to a 
period later than that, I myself saw no 
adequate ground for doubting the con- 
clusion that the majority of the Trans- 
vaal Boers were in favour of our an- 
nexation. It was the universal report of 
all our officers that the malcontents 
were a small though active minority, 
that things would soon settle down, and 
that the annexation was popular in the 
country. My belief in these statements 
was not shaken until shortly before the 
action at Laing’s Nek. Reports came 
to the Government before that date 
showing that the Boers, to the number 
of 4,000 men at least, had been congre- 
gated in various parts of the Transvaal 
for the purpose of asserting their inde- 
pendence. I believe that the whole 
fighting force of the Transvaal Boers 
could not be more than 8,000 men at 
the very outside; and when you have 
the fact that upwards of 4,000 men had 
congregated in arms to resist the autho- 
rity of the Queen in that country, it 
became perfectly evident that our offi- 
cers who sent the reports had been 
deceived, and that the idea of the gene- 
ral acquiescence in our dominion was 
wholly a mistake. It was under these 
circumstances, and before the action at 
Laing’s Nek, that indirect negotiations, 
or—if that word should be considered 
too formal, and perhaps it is so—indi- 
rect communications were entered into 
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with a view to peace. The question then 
arose, were those negotiations or com- 
munications with the view to peace to 
be stopped on account of the defeat at 
Laing’s Nek? That was the question 
which came before Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I do not deny that there 
were great difficulties in this question. 
I know that the feeling of military men 
was universally, and I believe it is 
now almost universally, in favour of 
retrieving that defeat hefore the nego- 
tiations were completed. I do not put 
aside the opinion of soldiers. It ought 
always to be deeply respected. The 
honour of the Army is not to be lightly 
treated, and the sentiment of the Army 
ought to be respected; but, on the 
other hand, the opinion of soldiers— 
the feeling and sentiments of soldiers 
on such occasions—is not always a safe 
guide in political affairs. I confess 
that the evidence of fact in regard to 
the non-assent of the Boer population 
affected my own conscience deeply. I 
felt it might be said that we had taken 
the country of these people, as it were, 
by stealth. I could not for a moment 
feel that allegiance in the true sense of 
the word—that duty which men owe to 
the Government under which they have 
been born and bred—was owing to us by 
the Boer population. Therefore, I felt 
it was more than probable that there 
was a great majority of that population 
who might honestly say —‘‘ England has 
taken our country from us under a mis- 
take; but she obstinately shuts her eyes 
to the evidence we have produced, and 
the deputations we have sent, and she 
will own to no wrong although she is 
committing a great wrong.’”’ Under these 
circumstances, I think it was not the 
duty of England to stop the negotiations 
for peace in consequence of the check at 
Laing’s Nek. There were two other 
actions which followed that engagement; 
and let us look at the circumstances in 
which they took place. I believe Sir 
George Colley was a most gallant man 
and a most able and accomplished officer; 
but I have heard no soldier speak on this 
subject who didnotadmit that he handled 
his forces with great rashness on those 
two occasions. He exposed small bodies 
of men unsupported in situations where 
they could not be supported to over- 
whelming forces of the enemy armed in 
@ manner that our men were not skilled 
to meet. In such circumstances, these 
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military defeats were not to be weighed 
in the scale for a moment with the great 
political question before us. Our troops 
were beaten under circumstances in 
which they really had no opportunity of 
displaying their military valour. They 
were shot down at great distances by 
deer-stalkers rather than by soldiers. 
The question for consideration was, whe- 
ther it was worth while to get a military 
triumph over the Boers and to stop all 
negotiations for peace ? In dealing with 
this question we had to consider the 
nature of the forces by which our troops 
were defeated. The Boers are not an 
army; they have no regiments, and no 
artillery. They are simply armed farmers 
whoare accustomed to deer-stalking, and 
who are fighting for the independence of 
their country. Now, I ask any soldier 
in this House whether a great military 
triumph could be obtained by conquer- 
ing such men? None whatever. Who 
can doubt that the British Army which 
soon afterwards assembled, consisting of 
upwards of 10,000 men, had the perfect 
power of conquering the Boers? The 
Boer force could hold a mountainous 
position like Laing’s Nek with great 
success ; but on a plain they would not 
be able to stand for a moment against 
the British Army. In my opinion it was 
no question of military glory, it was a 
question of policy. Was it wise to stop 
our negotiations for peace for the sake 
of defeating farmers who had succeeded, 
under accidental circumstances, and by 
great rashness on the part of our com- 
manders, in gaining a victory over us? 
That was the position of the Govern- 
ment, and I maintain that the Govern- 
ment came to the right decision, that the 
negotiations ought not to be stopped on 
that account. I entirely agree with the 
opinion expressed by my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Kimberley) thatthe question 
was entirely political and not military. 
In the event of our overcoming the 
Dutch population of the Transvaal, 
would that have tended to the restora- 
tion of permanent peace in South Africa ? 
Looking to the undoubted sympathy of 
the Dutch population in the Cape Colony 
with the Transvaal Boers, there was a 
serious danger of involving that country 
in a war of races; the most calamitous 
of all things in any country, and a result 
which any Government is bound in duty 
to avoid, if possible. These were the 
main arguments which induced me, for 
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one, to agree with the course which the 
Government have taken; and although, 
undoubtedly, it is a course which, owing 
to the previous policy of the Government 
and the mistakes they had been led into, 
was full of difficulty and danger, was, I 
have not the slightest doubt, the right 
policy to pursue. I entirely agree with 
my noble Friend opposite in trusting 
that the Government will now, in the 
conduct of the negotiations, be firm with 
the Boers, and give them clearly to un- 
derstand that the authority of the Crown 
is to be maintained in South Africa in 
the fullest sense of the word suzerainty, 
and that we shall not allow any portion 
of that country to lapse into anarchy. 
There was one argument used by my 
nobie Friend, the relations of the British 
Government to the Native population, 
which I cannot help saying has been 
greatly overstated. My noble Friend 
opposite says that in South Africa we 
have always made a point of reserving 
our relations with the Native States. 
What is the meaning of that? Look at 
whatis going on at the present moment. 
The Cape Colony has been waging war 
against the Basutos contrary to the ad- 
vice of the British Government. My 
noble Friend remonstrated, and his Re- 
presentative in the other House made 
some observations which gave great 
offence in the Cape Colony. The con- 
duct of the Sprigg Ministry towards the 
Basutos was pursued entirely indepen- 
dent of the advice of the British Go- 
vernment ; and it is rather absurd to say 
that we are more responsible for our re- 
lations with the Natives in the Trans- 
vaal, which we have held only two years, 
than we are in the Cape Oolony, which 
we have possessed for many years. 

Lorp BRABOURNE felt strongly 
that the policy pursued by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in South Africa 
would tend to produce the most disastrous 
results. It was said by the supporters 
of the Government that the Transvaal 
ought not to have been annexed except 
with the consent of a majority of the 
inhabitants. That, he was sure, was a 
doctrine which no one would dispute. 
Those who urged it forgot apparently 
that possibly enough the annexation of 
the Transvaal was desired by a majority 
of the inhabitants at the time it was 
effected, as being their only hope of 
safety, and that they changed their 





views only after the English Govern- 
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threatened them. In any case the fact 
remained that a serious blow had been 
struck at our prestige in South Africa. 
He would be told, perhaps, that prestige 
was not a thing which a nation wanted, 
and he knew it was a word objected to 
by some of Her Majesty’s Government. 
But what was prestige? In its con- 
ventional sense it was the reputation 
which a country possessed in the eyes of 
others. It was very much the same to 
a great country as credit was to a com- 
mercial house, and could equally little 
be dispensed with. It would be un- 
becoming of him to criticize the lan- 
guage of the Prime Minister’s letter ; 
but he would observe that it was a mis- 
take to treat the literary productions of 
the right hon. Gentleman as those of an 
ordinary individual. It was well known 
that the speeches of the Mid Lothian 
campaign condemning annexation were 
quoted by the Boer leaders in justifica- 
tion of their rebellion against British 
authority, and his noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies would 
find these statements in his own Blue 
Book, which he could hardly have read 
if he denied that the Prime Minister’s 
speeches had anything to do with the 
rising. Reference had been made to 
the massacre at Brunker’s Spruit. That 
was one of the most disgraceful events 
he had ever heard of. He had carefully 
searched the Blue Books and had not 
found a single word from his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies expressing his sorrow and in- 
dignation at what had occurred. What, 
in fact, did occur? A detachment of some 
250 British soldiers, marching in long 
convoy and with no knowledge of any 
state of war, with women, children, and 
baggage, were stopped by the Boers and 
suddenly summoned to surrender. That 
war had not then been declared was 
proved by the very letter delivered to 
Colonel Anstruther by the Boers, in 
which they said—‘‘We do not know whe- 
ther we arein a state or war or not ;” but 
that if he advanced, ‘‘we know what we 


will have to do in self-defence.” Self- | 


defence! when even while Colonel An- 
struther was reading the letter, under 
cover of the flag of truce, the Boers were 
quietly advancing to positions they had 
before planned, the distances having 
been marked by them and a regular 
ambush laid. The Colonel sent a mes- 
sage back, asking for an answer, but 
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immediately the Boers opened fire, with- 
out giving him any reply or any intima- 
tion that he was in the presence of a 
superior force. What would Lord Pal- 
merston have done in such circum- 
stances? He would have demanded 
explanations from the Boers; and if it 
had been found—as he believed it would 
have been found—that the act was 
beyond the usages of civilized warfare, 
atonement would have been exacted 
from the Boers, and the massacred 
troops would have been avenged. No- 
thing of the kind was done by his noble * 
Friend. No more official notice was 
taken of the massacre of our soldiers 
than would have been taken of the kill- 
ing of so many dogs. He had inquired 
of his noble Friend, more than once, 
whether the perpetrators of this outrage 
would be brought to justice, and the 
reply he had received was that the Com- 
mission would have power to deal with 
the matter, but that the amnesty would 
probably cover that act of the rebel 
Boers. Well, in the Instructions given 
to the Commission, there was not one 
word to call their attention to the occur- 
rence, and it appeared as if the Boer 
version of the affair were to be calmly 
accepted, and the testimony of our own 
soldiers cast aside as worthless. The 
British soldier was not highly paid—his 
was not a lucrative service—but he did 
care for the honour of his flag, and up 
to the present time he had always known 
that he could rely upon the support and 
sympathy of his fellow-countrymen at 
home whilst fighting in distant lands. 
As far as the Government was concerned 
this support and sympathy had failed 
him now, and the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies seemed to consider the 
slaughter of British soldiers a matter 
of no moment. From what he heard 
he did not believe that the Boers 
were at all inclined to submit to the 
authority of the British Crown. His 
noble Friend could hardly expect it. 
Why, those men asserted that they were 
fighting for their independence and for 
the land of their fathers—a great portion 
of which, by-the-bye, had been pilched 
from the Natives within the last 20 
years. But in his ‘“ Instructions’ to 
the Commission his noble Friend pro- 
posed to cut off more than one-third of 
this land, either to be given to Na- 
tive Tribes or kept under British autho- 
rity. Did anyone in his senses sup- 
pose the Boers—exulting and victorious 
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—were going tu submit to this? Why, 
in the last Blue Book was printed their 
notice to a Native Chief not to assist 
‘our enemies the English Government 
which we have already overthrown.” 
And again they say—‘‘ We alone areable 
to work out the English.” If we had 
defeated them, there might have been 
some show of generosity in our proceed- 
ings towards them; but as matters were 
the Boers, who, no doubt, considered 
themsolves a match for us, would not 
tamely submit to our terms. There was 
no hope of tranquillity in South Africa 
until there was a law-abiding popula- 
tion, under a Government which would 
assert and enforce equal laws for all; 
and there was no Government which 
could and would do that save the British 
Government. It was well known that 
the Transvaal rebellion took its rise in 
the refusal of certain persons to pay 
taxes to the English, as they had pre- 
viously refused to pay them to the Boer 
Government. He wished, too, to know 
what was to be done for the loyal in- 
habitants of the Transvaal, who had 
lost their all because they trusted Eng- 
land? There were good words concern- 
ing them, no doubt, in the Instructions; 
but what power would the Commis- 
sioners have to enforce their decisions, 
or to procure any redress for those men ? 
Judging from appearances, he very 
much feared that we were only at the 
beginning of our troubles in South 
Africa, and he should be only too glad 
if the result should show that he had 
been mistaken in his prognostications. 
Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY: 
The only sense that can be attributed to 
the words of Mr. Gladstone’s letter are 
that he considers himself not responsible 
because no Boers were killed at Laing’s 
Nek or Majuba Hill, and only our own 
soldiers were sacrificed in vain; but any 
theologian will tell him that whoever 
Wages an unjust war is responsible for 
those that fail on both sides. And Mr. 
Gladstone is responsible for the war, 
as he did not enter into any commu- 
nications with the Boers after denounc- 
ing the annexation in his Mid Lothian 
speeches. As to the other matters re- 
ferred to, I entirely concur with the 
speech of the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll). 
House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


Lord Brabourne 
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MINUTES.]— Purtitc Brrts—Ordered—First 
Reading—Local Government Provisional Or- 
ders (Halifax, &c.)* [158]; Local Govern. 
ment Provisional Orders (Acton, &c.) * [159]. 

Second Reading—Gas Provisional Orders * [147]; 
Local Government Provisional Order (Bir- 
mingham) * [144]; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Brentford Union, &c.) * 
[149]; Weter Provisional Orders * [146]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—20-a>— 


NEW STANDING ORDER. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE moved the fol- 
lowing new Standing Order :— 

(Local Authorities to have a locus standi against 
Gas and Water Bills.) 

“That the municipal or other local authority 
of any town or district alleging in their Petition 
that such town or district may be injuriously 
affected by the provisions of any Bill relating to 
the lighting or water supply thereof, or the 
raising of capital for any such purpose, shall be 
entitled to be heard against such Bill.”’ 

The hon. Gentleman said, that anyone 
who undertook to propose any alteration 
in the Rules and Orders of the House, 
and still more anyone who ventured to 
invade the sacred precincts of the Court 
of Referees, incurred considerable re- 
sponsibility. He possessed, however, 
some knowledge of the practice before 
Committees upstairs, and the Board 
of Trade with respect to Provisional 
Orders. In the first place, he must be 
allowed to say that although, undoubt- 
edly, the object of his proposal was to 
overrule the Court of Referees, he did 
not intend any act of discourtesy towards 
that body, who rendered great and im- 
portant services to the House. But the 
House would recollect that when any 
particular practice was objected to, and 
any wish expressed to alter a precedent 
established by the Court of Referees, the 
only way in which a re-consideration of 
the practice or precedent could be se- 
cured was by bringing the question regu- 
larly before the House, and proposing an 
alteration of the Standing Orders or a 
new Standing Order altogether. The 
proposal which he was about to lay be- 
fore the House had no reference to any 
particular case, or to any particular place, 
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He desired only to discuss the matter 
as one of the general principles which 
ought to govern the relations between 
the local authorities and the Gas and 
Water Companies of their particular 
districts. As it stood at present, the 
Rule practically laid down by the Court 
of Referees in that House was that when 
a Gas and Water Company went to that 
House for the purpose of asking for 
additional capital, leave to oppose that 
he atc was not given by the Court of 
Referees to the local authorities. The 
object of this new Standing Order was to 
provide that when a Gas or Water 
Company came before Parliament, the 
local authority of the district should be 
entitled to be heard generally against 
such Gas or Water Company. Notice 
of an Amendment had been given 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
East Kent (Mr. Pemberton), who was 
himself a member of the Court of Re- 
ferees, and the object of the Amend- 
ment was to limit very much the pro- 
posal which he (Mr. Stanhope) made. 
His hon. Friend wished to lay down by 
the Amendment that the opposition was 
to be limited to any matter contained in 
or proposed to be enacted by the Bill. 
In his (Mr. Stanhope’s) opinion, that 
would be far too limited a proposal. 
The practice which he desired to estab- 
lish in that House was exactly the same 
practice as that which now existed at 
the Board of Trade in regard to appli- 
cations for Provisional Orders. And it 
was the same practice as that which now 
existed in regard to Private Bills in the 
House of Lords. He thought that the 
local authority ought to have power to 
appear in the case of any application by 
a Gas or Water Company for an in- 
crease of capital. The Gas or Water 
Company possessed a monopoly practi- 
cally limited in duration by the amount 
of its capital; and what was sug- 
gested by the Standing Order he now 
desired to propose was that whenever 
the Gas or Water Company desired to 
extend its capital and came to Parlia- 
ment to ask leave for that purpose, Par- 
liament ought to have the power of re- 
viewing generally all the circumstances 
of the proposal, and of imposing any 
fresh conditions which the circumstances 
of the case might seem to require. In 
the first place, he thought that this was 
the manifest intention of Parliament. 
If not, why did not Parliament, when it 
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first established Gas and Water Com- 
panies, give them an easy power by some 
simple process of acquiring the addi- 
tional capital which might be necessary 
for the future development of their un- 
dertaking. Parliament decided that it 
would grant capital to a limited extent 
only, and that every subsequent appli- 
cation for additional capital must be 
made to Parliament itself, so that Par- 
liament might have an opportunity of 
reviewing altogether the terms of the 
concession. If that were the intention 
of Parliament, surely it followed as the 
logical sequence that Parliament in- 
tended that the local authority who best 
represented the interests of the consu- 
mers of the particular district should have 
a locus standi before a Committee of the 
House, and should have an opportunity 
of calling the attention of the House to 
the manner in which the monopoly had 
been exercised, and of explaining whe- 
ther there were any reasons why a 
further extension of capital should not 
be granted, or to suggest the terms 
on which it should be granted. It 
was now the constant practice of the 
local authorities to purchase these un- 
dertakings ; and in consequence of the 
existence of that practice, and of 
the fact that Parliament usually gave 
its assent to it, it became more neces- 
sary to entrust the local authorities 
with the power of guarding against the 
unnecessary increase of capital on the 
part of these Companies. No doubt, in 
these days there was some safeguard 
by the introduction of ‘the auction” 
clauses ; but perhaps he might beallowed 
to represent to the House that these 
clauses did not apply at all to Water 
Companies; and that, over and beyond 
anything covered by these clauses, there 
were many other points which had been 
developed by experience year by year, 
which showed that those who repre- 
sented a- particular district should be 
empowered to go before a Committee of 
the House of Commons. They were 
tuld that the passing of this new Stand- 
ing Order would have the effect of in- 
creasing litigation. He could not see 
why that supposition should be enter- 
tained. The adoption of the same 
principle had not led to any undue 
litigation in the case of Provisional 
Orders, or in the case of Committees in 
the House of Lords. Then why should 
it be supposed that it would be likely 
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to lead to litigation in this instance ? 
There were one or two safeguards 
against undue litigation already in ex- 
istence. First of all, the House would 
remember that a statutory power was 
given to every Committee of that House 
in any case where they considered 
the opposition to have been frivolous 
and vexatious, to inflict the costs upon 
the opposing parties. That power had 
already been exercised in not a few 
cases, and must have had the best pos- 
sible influence upon local authorities 
in inducing them to abstain from op- 
posing a Bill where their opposition 
would not be justified. In the se- 
cond place, the operation of the Bo- 
rough Funds Act of 1867 had also 
operated as a salutary check. That 
Act would be perfectly familiar to the 
House. Under its provisions it was 
absolutely necessary before any local 
authority could oppose a Gas or Water 
Bill, that it should obtain the sanction 
of a majority of the ratepayers at a 
meeting specially called for that purpose. 
He did not think that at this moment it 
was necessary to add anything to what 
he had now stated; but he would simply 
submit his proposal for the discussion 
of the House. He felt that the best 
mode, after all, of protecting the inte- 
rests of the ratepayers, was to strengthen 
the hands of the local authorities. 
He believed, also, that this popular 
House of Parliament would not refuse 
to the local authorities the power which 
day after day, without jealousy and 
without inconvenience, was given by the 
House of Lords. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the municipal or other local authority 
of any town or district alleging in their Peti- 
tion that such town or district may be inju- 
riously affected by the provisions of any Bill 
relating to the lighting or water supply thereof, 
or the raising of capital for any such purpose, 
shall be entitled to be heard against such Bill.”’ 
—(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 


Mr. PEMBERTON moved, as an 
Amendment, in line 4, after the word 
“against,” to insert the words “ any 
matter contained in, or proposed to be 
enacted by.”” The hon. Member said, 
that in rising to propose the Amendment 
which stood in his name, he hoped the 
House would allow him very shortly to 
state, in order to explain the nature of 
the Amendment, what the practice in 
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arisen, and how it was regulated. He 
thought that his hon. Friend had not de- 
scribed the course of the practice of the 
Court of Referees quite accurately, and 
he hoped that he should be ableto set him 
right in one or two points. The Standing 
Order under which the Court at present 
acted was the one numbered 134, which 
said— 

“Tt shall be competent for the Referees on 
Private Bills to admit the petitioner, being the 
municipal or other authority having the local 
management of the Metropolis, or of any town, 
or the inhabitants of any town or district alleged 
to be injuriously affected by a Bill, to be heard 
against such Bill if they shall think fit.’’ 


Under that Order the House would see 
that the power given to the Referees 
was optional. ‘They might, as they 
thought fit or not, allow the local autho- 
rity of any town or district alleged to be 
injuriously affected to be heard against 
the Bill. Andfhe might say this—that 
in every case that had been before the 
Court, wherever any alteration was 
sought to be made, either in the quan- 
tity or the quality of the gas or water 
supply, or in the extension or diminution 
of the limits of the district, or in the price 
of the gas or water supplied, the Peti- 
tioners in every case had been admitted. 
They had gone further than that. They 
even admitted them in a case where 
the place of testing the gas was simply 
altered—where it was shifted from one 
place to another. They had considered 
that even so trifling an alteration formed 
a sufficient ground for their admission. 
The only cases in which they had ever 
been refused a locus standi were cases 
where it was simply sought to raise addi- 
tional capital, and upon that point he 
must entirely differ from his hon. Friend 
who had moved this new Standing Order. 
Where new capital was sought to be 
raised it did not in any way increase or 
extend the monopoly, but it simply gave 
additional facilities to the'Companies for 
the purpose of carrying out purposes 
which the Legislature had previously 
sanctioned and authorized. Of course, 
the Court of Referees were only 
anxious to carry out the Orders of the 
House, and it would relieve them, to a 
great extent, from very laborious duties 
if this Standing Order was carried. The 
House would observe that his Amend- 
ment did not in any way oppose the 
principle—as he understood the prin- 
ciple—of his hon. Friend’s Motion, His 
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hon. Friend wished, in cases where addi- 
tional capital was to be raised, that, as 
a matter of course, the Local Government 
Boards should be admitted. His (Mr. 
Pemberton’s) Amendment did not deal 
with that in any way. He thought that 
a great deal might be said against that 
proposition. It might give rise to a 
great deal of increased expense and of 
unnecessary litigation ; and in reference 
to the statement of his hon. Friend that 
the Local Government Boards were 
checked by the operation of the Borough 
Funds Act, he might point out to his 
hon. Friend that that was not so in 
practice, because, although the Local 
Government Board could not charge the 
rates without the previous consent of the 
inhabitants, yet they constantly in prac- 
tice did it, and took their chance of get- 
ting it confirmed afterwards. On these 
occasions opposition was raised in many 
instances unnecessarily, and he thought 
with very great disadvantage and dis- 
couragement to people who had invested 
their money in undertakings which had 
already been sanctioned by the House. 
His hon. Friend had referred to the 
practice of the House of Lords and of 
the Board of Trade; but in neither of 
those cases could he draw a single argu- 
ment in favour of his Resolution. The 
practice was entirely different, and could 
not be compared in any way to that of 
the House of Commons. In the House 
of Lords the same Committee decided 
on the merits of a Bill, and also the ques- 
tion whether the Petitioners should have 
a right to be heard or not. It was tnere- 
fore as a matter of course that they were 
permitted to be heard in every case, 
because the Committee which decided the 
question of merits also settled the ques- 
tion of locus standi. With regard to 
the practice of the Board of Trade, the 
rule is this—Whenever a measure is 
proposed, an officer of the Board was 
sent down to the country, and he ad- 
mitted everybody to state their objec- 
tions as a matter of course. He did not 
think that his hon. Friend proposed that 
everybody, as a matter of course, should 
be allowed to petition against a Bill in 
that House. All he (Mr. Pemberton) 
proposed to do was to carry out what 
he believed to be already the Standing 
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Petition and by the Bill. There was al- 
ready a Standing Order, No. 128, which 
he was convinced had that object in view. 
It was in these terms— 

“No Petition against a Private Bill, or Bill 
to confirm any Provisional Order or Provisional 
Certificate, shall be taken into consideration by 
the Committee on such Bill which shall not dis- 
tinctly specify the ground on which the Peti- 
tioner objects to any of the provisions thereof ; 
and the Petitioner shall be only heard on such 
grounds so stated ; and if it shall appear to the 
said Committee that such grounds are not speci- 
fied with sufficient accuracy, the Committee 
may direct that there be given in that Committee 
a more specific statement in writing, but limited 
to such grounds of objection so inaccurately 
specified.”’ 

He thought that on reading that through 
for the first time the impression on the 
House would most certainly be that it 
was intended that in no case of any 
Private Bill should the Petitioners be en- 
titled to be heard, except on grounds of 
objection to the Bill stated in their Peti- 
tion. But in practice it had been held 
that these words did not go far enough; 
that although, as far as any objection 
taken to a provision of the Bill there 
must be a distinct ground of such objec- 
tion stated in the Petition, yet it did 
not in terms say that in a case where 
something was raised in the Petition 
which was not raised by the Bill, the 
Petitioner should not be heard on any 
such statement. He thought nobody 
could read that Standing Order without 
being convinced that that was the inten- 
tion of the framers of the Order and of 
the House in passing it. All that his 
Amendment did was in the way of 
general application; but, of course, as 
the proposed new Standing Order ap- 
plied only to Gas and Water Bills, it 
would at present apply only to Gas and 
Water Bills, although he thought it was 
one which should be of general applica- 
tion, and which, he believed, only carried 
out the existing Order No. 128. In this 
case, he thought it would not in any 
way interfere with his hon. Friend’s 
proposal. It would in no way prevent 
a Petitioner from stating any objection 
to a Bill, and it would not prevent them 
from being heard as to their objection. 
It would only prevent, in the first case, 
a Petitioner raising something for the 
first time of objection which was in no 
way contemplated by the Bill, and which 
was really not one of the issues between 
the parties. He thought he might give 
an illustration of a practice which he 
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thought very objectionable, and which 
he thought the Amendment would re- 
medy. During the present Session the 
South Eastern Railway Company —a 
Company with which he had no con- 
nection whatever — brought in a Bill 
simply to enable them to purchase an 
existing railway of a few miles in length, 
made by a private Company. In the 
way of objections, there were allegations 
raised by the Petitioners against the 
Bill that the fares charged by the Rail- 
way Oompany, not on the particular 
line they were about to purchase, but 
on an entirely different part of their sys- 
tem, were too high, and they asked the 
Committee appointed simply to inquire 
into a question whether one Railway 
Company might sell to another Railway 
Company their existing undertaking, to 
go into the whole question of rates and 
tolls charged by the purchasing Com- 
any in an entirely different district. 
here was a Committee now sitting on 
the general question of railway rates 
which might be a fitting tribunal to 
enter into such matters; but he did not 
think that on a Bill which in no way 
raised issues of that sort, the Petitioners 
should be allowed to spring a mine upon 
a Railway Company and propose to undo 
that which the Legislature only a few 
years before had carefully inquired into 
and sanctioned. With these few obser- 
vations he would move the Amendment 
of which he had given Notice. 
Coronet MAKINS seconded the 
Amendment. He thought that a new 
Standing Order was hardly necessary at 
all; and it appeared to him that, to 
some extent, it cast reflections upon the 
Court of Referees and their action in the 
past. But even if the House considered 
that a new Standing Order was to some 
entent necessary, he was quite sure it 
was only fair that it should be qualified 
in the manner proposed by the Amend- 
ment. His hon. Friend below (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) had stated with regard to Gas 
and Water Companies that they had a 
monopoly; but he forgot to state that 
that monopoly was a restricted one, and 
that it was accompanied by compulsory 
provisions requiring them to carry out 
the business they undertook, and to 
supply the public with the article water 
or gas they were empowered to produce 
or distribute. Therefore, under these cir- 
cumstances, there was no inducement on 
the part of a Company to come to Par- 
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liament for fresh capital, because since 
the adoption of the auction clauses and 
the sliding scale initiated by Mr. Forster’s 
Committee some years ago, it was abso- 
lutely of no advantage whatever to a 
Company to increase their capital. 
If this Standing Order passed in the 
words proposed by his hon. Friend, a 
direct encouragement would be given to 
the local authorities to interpose with 
roving Petitions in every case where a 
Company asked for new capital, and 
they would be induced to go behind the 
Bill and raise questions that long ago 
had been settled on general principles 
by Committees of that House. The 
adoption of the Standing Order would 
also have another effect that would be very 
unfair to a Company and very undesir- 
abie, for it would enable a Corporation 
who had an intention of acquiring the 
business of a Company first to attack 
themin Parliament when they applied for 
power to raise new capital, and then, 
having reduced the value of the under- 
taking by attacking it in Parliament, 
they might be able to purchase it 
more cheaply. The Company was 
bound to supply gas or water, and was 
bound to come to Parliament, as their 
district extended, for further powers ; 
and it was certainly not in accordance 
with his ideas of fairness that in en- 
deavouring to fulfil a responsibility 
forced upon them by Parliament they 
should be subjected to the cost and in- 
jury which the adoption of this new 
Standing Order would throw upon them. 
As he knew there were other Members 
of the House who wished to speak upon 
the subject, he would content himself 
with having stated the views of the 
Companies and with having seconded 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 4, after the word “‘ against,” to insert 
the words “any matter contained in or pro- 
posed to be enacted by.””—(Mr. Pemberton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MAPPIN expressed a hope that 
the House would agree to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln (Mr. 
KE. Stanhope). He could assure the 
House that under the present Standing 
Orders considerable difficulties were 
placed in the way of Municipal Cor- 
porations and other local authorities in 
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opposing Bills of this nature. In a town 
with which he was connected—Sheffield 
—these difficulties had been felt only 
this very year. A Bill had been intro- 
duced into Parliament to increase the 
capital of the Water Company there; 
but the Corporation had been unable to 
have their objections to the Bill ex- 
plained to a Committee, although very 
considerable differences existed between 
the inhabitants and the Water Company, 
and a very large sum of money had 
been expended in obtaining a legal de- 
cision in reference to those difficulties, 
and the Water Company were requested 
to have the matter definitely settled by 
a clause being introduced into their Bill 
before the present Session of Parlia- 
ment, but which they declined to com- 
ply with, and the Corporation had no 
locus standi, the Bill being promoted 
only for the raising of additional 
capital. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL hoped he 
might be allowed to say a word in favour 
of the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Kent (Mr. Pember- 
ton). The original proposition for a 
new Standing Order might very well, 
he thought, be negatived. It was pro- 
posed that there should be an alteration 
of the existing Standing Orders, and 
that the local authorities should have 
power to oppose all applications by Gas 
and Water Companies for obtaining 
additional capital. The question then 
arose as to the extent to which this 
power of petitioning should be limited, 
and he fully endorsed all that had been 
said by his hon. Friend the Member for 
East Kent. The new Order proposed 
by the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln 
was not drawn, in his opinion, with 
sufficient care. It would allow the local 
authorities on presenting a Petition to 
go into a great variety of extraneous 
questions. He was quite sure he should 
have the assent of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means when he said that it 
would be much better to keep the 
parties, when they went before a Com- 
mittee, to the absolute issue that wa: 
raised by the Bill. Let them come in 
and have full opportunity of being 
heard on the matters proposed by the 
Bill; but do not allow them to enter 
widely into questions which had nothing 
whatever to do with the Bill. The 
least the House could do, if they adopted 
the proposed Standing Order at all, 
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would be to adopt it with the Amend- 
ment moved by the hon. Member for 
East Kent. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The question 
which has been raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincoln is one which, on 
the one hand, is largely interesting to 
the directors and shareholders of Gas 
and Water Companies, but which, on 
the other hand, interests most directly 
the various local authorities throughout 
the country who think they are pre- 
judiced by the present practice, which 
prevents them from appearing to oppose 
these Companies when they come to ask 
Parliament for power to raise additional 
capital. As representing the Board of 
Trade, I have given the most careful 
consideration to the matter, and I have 
come to the conclusion that the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln is 
one that the House would do well to 
adopt. In saying that I beg to observe 
that I do not conceive that I am in the 
slightest degree casting any imputation 
upon the action of the Referees. This 
action, however, appears to have be- 
come much more stringent in the last 
few years than it formerly was. I re- 
ceived a letter this morning from Mr. 
William Livesey, the Secretary of the 
Gas and Water Companies’ Association, 
and in that letter he says— 

‘*T have been engaged in Parliamentary 
matters more than 30 years, and as Secretary 
to this Association more than 12 years; and, so 
far as my knowledge extends, the rule has 
always been that when a Company applies for 
power to raise additional capital the local 
authority is entitled to inquire into all its 
powers.”’ 


It is only recently that the Standing Or- 
ders Committee have refused this pri- 
vilege universally to the local authorities. 
Mr. Livesey goes on to say— 

“ Although this latter part has not always 
been adhered to, I believe that, notwithstanding 
the recent decisions on the question of locus 
standi, this is the general understanding of the 
Provincial Companies at the present time, and 
that there is no desire on their part to alter it, 
If, however, the decisions are upheld, the Com- 
panies will, of course, take every opportunity 
of turning them to account.” 


I agree with the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincoln that there are no grounds why 
this House should not agree to the 
practice already adopted by the House 
of Lords and by the Board of Trade in 
the case of applications for Provisional 
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Kent (Mr. Pemberton) says the two 
cases are not analogous. To that I 
assent ; but, at the same time, I must be 
allowed to say that the result of the 
practice in the House of Lords is that 
the local authorities have there this 
power of opposing which is denied to 
them under the interpretation of the 
Standing Orders of the House of Com- 
mons. I regret’ that I cannot see my 
way to the acceptance of the Amend- 
ment which has been proposed by the 
hon. Member for East Kent. That 
Amendment would have the effect of 
limiting the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincoln, and would make 
it practically of no effect at all. Mr. 
Livesey, in his letter, points this out 
very clearly. He says— 

“Tf a Company exhausts its capital or uses 
all its land it is obliged to come to Parliament 
for further powers ; but it is hardly possible to 
conceive a case in which a Company would be 
obliged to come to Parliament for an alteration 
of the price they are charging or the illumi- 
nating power of the gas they are supplying; 
and under the proposed Amendment, so long as 
these points were carefully excluded from the 
Bill, the public would not be entitled to inquire 
into them.” 


Mr. PEMBERTON begged the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. The effect of 
his Amendment would be to allow the 
local authorities to be heard on every- 
thing relating to the proposed additional 
capital. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Precisely ; 
but they would not be entitled, on the 
proposal of a Company to double its 
capital, to raise any question as to the 
quality of the water or gas supplied or 
the price charged. That is, 1 think, a 
most important matter. At the present 
time the great majority of the Gas Com- 
panies are not under the sliding scale 
system. The first thing to be done in con- 
nection with the sliding scale system is to 
fix the initial price, and in that question 
the local authorities have the greatest 
possible interest as representing the com- 
munities. And yet, under the Standing 
Orders, with this Amendment of the hon. 
Member for East Kent, the local autho- 
rities would not be entitled to appear. 
The only objection of any force which 
has been taken to the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincoln is that it 
would have the effect of seriously in- 
creasing the cost of Private Bill legisla- 
tion. Ido not deny that there is some 
force in that objection; but I would sub- 


Mr. Chamberlain 
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mit to the House that if this litigation 
is expensive, that is a reason for alter- 
ing the process of litigation and for en- 
deavouring to substitute another and 
less expensive mode, but is no reason 
for shutting the door against those who 
desire to be heard against the proposals 
of a Private Bill. Under these circum- 
stances, I hope the House will reject the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for East 
Kent and accept the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincoln. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR (who was 
very indistinctly heard): I am sorry to 
disagree with my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade with 
regard to the Amendment which has 
been submitted by the hon. Member for 
East Kent, and I shall certainly feel it 
my duty on this occasion to vote for that 
Amendment. I entirely agree with the 
proposition that the local authorities 
should have a Jocus standi to be heard 
against every Bill which affects the 
interests of the locality they represent. 
The only difference between the Motion 
and the Amendment is that the latter 
limits this right to the subject-matter of 
the Bill, and does not open up past 
issues settled formerly by often pro- 
tracted and expensive contests. Recent 
legislation in regard to Private Bills has 
kept in view the necessity of diminish- 
ing, as far as possible, the expense of 
promoting Private Bills, whether it 
be incurred by a Municipality or by 
a private Company. I think that the 
effect of the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincoln would be to bring 
every Private Bill affecting a Municipality 
before a Committee upstairs, and would 
enable the local authorities to rake up 
every question that may have been de- 
cided by previous legislation, and might 
consequently increase enormously the 
cost of promoting a Private Bill. Let 
me give an instance in order to show 
how seriously the adoption of the pro- 
posal now submitted to the House may 
affect the public interests in a particular 
locality. Suppose that a Company de- 
sires to obtain facilities for the supply 
of water or gas to the suburbs of a town, 
and for that purpose asks for power to 
raise additional capital. If the local au- 
thorities have the right of opposing them 
in regard to the powers they already 
possess, the Company will naturally be 
afraid of coming to Parliament on 
account of the excessive expense they 
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might ineur. They will therefore refrain 
from petitioning for a Bill and asking 
for additional capital, and the suburbs 
in question would be deprived of the 
benefit they would derive from the ex- 
tension of the supply of gas or water. 
The mere extension of works, for which 
Parliamentary authority is required, 
might be made the ground for a renewed 
contest all along the line. I think, 
therefore, that it would be inexpe- 
dient to give the local authorities, on a 
question of raising additional capital, a 
locus standi in matters relating to the 
quality of the water or the supply of 
water, or to the quality of the gas or the 
supply of gas, when these questions have 
once been decided. I do not think it 
would be right, in such a case, to allow 
the local authorities to rake up every 
question that has been previously de- 
cided, for this would inflict great expense 
not only upon the private Company pro- 
moting the Bill, but upon the Munici- 
pality itself, and it must be borne in 
mind that this double expense ulti- 
mately falls on the consumer. I see 
nothing, however, but advantage in ask- 
ing for a locus standi on the subject-mat- 
ter of the Bill. For these reasons, I am 
prepared to support the Amendment 
moved by the hon. Member for Kast Kent. 
Mr. RODWELL was anxious to say 

a few words upon the question before 
the division took place. He had hada 
considerable amount of practical ex- 
perience, and he certainly agreed to 
the principle of the proposition made 
by the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln. 
He also agreed with his right hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Lyon Playfair) as to the 
danger of allowing the municipal authori- 
ties to be heard in opposition upon points 
that had no connection with the subject- 
matter of the Bill. The state of things 
in regard to Water Companies and the 
municipal authorities was very different 
from what it was a few years ago. The 
relations with these Companies now with 
the public were of such a description 
that it was necessary that Gas and Water 
Companies should be opposed when they 
went to Parliament for the purpose of 
increasing their capital, because that 
increase of capital involved a great many 
considerations, which might be fairly 
raised before a Committee. He should 
be the last person to say a word in dis- 
paragement of the Referees, who had 
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Bill Committees by lessening time and 
expense; but while he recognized the 
principle of the Standing Order proposed 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lincoln he should certainly vote for the 
Amendment. 

Str JOHN MOWBRAY admitted the 
long experience which his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) possessed; but 
he begged to say at once that, as far as 
his judgment went, he should support 
the original Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lincoln, for the 
considerations which had been so well 
put by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade. The 
Motion of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincoln was not intended as a reflection 
upon the Court of Referees, but to assi- 
milate the practice of that House with 
that of the House of Lords and of the 
Board of Trade. He hoped his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Kent (Mr. 
Pemberton) would not put the House to 
the trouble of a division. 

Mr. WHITLEY entertained a strong 
feeling in favour of the Motion which 
had been made by the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincoln (Mr. E. Stanhope), and was 
quite satisfied that the Municipalities, 
as a body, would be much indebted to 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade for giving his 
support to the Resolution. He wassure 
he was expressing the feeling of every- 
one who had anything to do with muni- 
cipal government when he said that they 
always felt a great difficulty in opposing 
any provisions submitted in a Private 
Bill by Gas and Water Oompanies. 
Representing, as they did, the localities, 
and bearing in mind the interests that 
were at stake when measures of this 
kind were promoted, they felt that they 
should always be allowed the opportu- 
nity of going before Parliament when- 
ever such Bills were submitted. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 65; Noes 
311: Majority 255.—( Div. List, No. 200.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the municipal or other local 
authority of any town or district alleging in 
their Petition that such town or district may be 
injuriously affected by the provisions of any 
Bill relating to the lighting or water suppl 

thereof, or the raising of capital for any su 

purpose, shall be entitled to be heard against 





rendered such great service to Private 


such Bill. 
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Ordered, That the said Standing Order (Local 
Authorities to have a locus standi against Gas 
and Water Bills) be a Standing Order of this 
House. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(HALIFAX, &0.) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Hiszert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Boroughs of Halifax 
and Leeds and the City of Manchester, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Hrenerr and Mr. 
Dopson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 158.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(aoTon, &0.) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hrszerr, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Local Govern- 
ment Districts of Acton, Buxton, and Cromp- 
ton, the Port of Harwich, the Improvement 
Act District of Llandudno, the Borough of 
Monmouth, the Local Government District of 
Normanton, the Borough of Pontefract, the 
Local Government District of Wallasey, the 
Borough of Walsall, the Improvement Act Dis- 
trict of Wath-upon-Dearne, and the Local 
Board of Health District of Woolwich, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Hisperr and Mr. 


Dopson. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill159.] 


QUESTIONS. 


—a9— — 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — SUB- 
INSPECTORS. 

Mr. FAY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Is it 
the case that, when the pay of the Irish 
Constabulary was increased in 1872, the 
sub-inspectors were the only members 
of the Force whose work was increased 
by the enlargement of their districts, 
and yet they got the smallest addition 
to their pay; so small, in fact, that it 
did not do more than cover the extra 
travelling expenses consequent on the 
enlarged district ; is nearly half the in- 
come of Constabulary officers made up 
of ‘“allowances;’’ and, is it the case 
that these ‘‘allowances’’ are ignored 
when pensions are calculated, whereas 
in all other branches of the Civil Ser- 
vice the officials have one fixed sum for 
salary, on the whole of which their pen- 
sions are calculated ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER was under- 
stood to say it was the case that when 
the pay of the Constabulary was in- 
creased in 1872 the sub-inspectors were 
the only members of the Force whose 
work was increased. Between 1874 and 
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1877 the number of sub-inspectors was 
reduced. It was again increased last 
year; but it was still under what it was 
in 1874, The sub-inspectors received 
considerable allowances, and, as a gene- 
ral rule, the allowances were not taken 
into account when the pensions were 
being calculated. 


Conference at Paris. 


CRIMINAL LAW — CASE OF CHARLES 
FROST AND EDWARD SMITH. 


Mr. WARTON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is his intention in the case 
of Charles Frost and Edward Smith 
(who were on the Ist of November 1878 
convicted of burglary, but who being 
subsequently shown to be innocent re- 
ceived on the 26th of August 1880 a 
free pardon) to recommend that they, 
or either of them, should receive any 
compensation or solatium in the shape 
of money or otherwise ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that after careful inquiry into 
this case he had come to the conclusion 
that it was a case of mistaken identity, 
and consequently he had advised that a 
free pardon should be given to those 
men. But he did not find that the cir- 
cumstances of the case brought it within 
the very rare instances in which com- 
pensation had been made for the mis- 
carriage of justice. He was happy to 
say that, as to one of the men, he had 
been able to find employment for him 
in the Public Service, for which the 
man had expressed himself grateful. 
The other man he had heard nothing 
of since. 


CURRENCY—MONETARY CONFERENCE 
AT PARIS—BI-METALLISM. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the mission of Sir Louis Mallet to Paris, 
who is understood to have gone thither 
with a view of taking part in the Mone- 
tary Conferences, is to be interpreted as 
giving any sanction on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to the project of 
conferring a fictitious value on one of 
the metals employed as currency, and 
of aiding whatever consequences may 
reasonably be anticipated from the adop- 
tion of what is called ‘‘ Bi-metallism ? ”’ 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to 
the Question of my hon. Friend, what 
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I have to state is this. The French and 
American Governments have accepted 
the terms on which the delegates were 
to be sent, on the part of India, to the 
Monetary Conference before these dele- 
gates were nominated, and therefore the 
view supposed to be entertained by Sir 
Louis Mallet does not enter into the 
question. The terms upon which the 
attendance of the British delegate was 
accepted were these—The Secretary of 
State for India, in Council, would not 
be held by his actions to commit the 
Government of India to any act or pro- 
ceeding in the nature of the adoption 
of the principle of bi-metallism. He 
was unwilling to encourage the expec- 
tation of any material change in the 
monetary policy of India; but he would 
favourably consider any measure for 
adoption in India calculated to promote 
the re-establishment of the value of 
silver. That is the extent of the pledge 
given ; and I do not believe there is any 
necessity for making any additional pro- 
posal. 


ARMY—PORTABLE ENTRENCHING 
TOOLS. 


Str BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther any, and, if so, what, steps have 
been taken with a view to providing 
English infantry regiments or portions 
of such regiments with portable en- 
trenching tools, such as have long been 
in use in the Austrian and Roumanian 
armies; and, if not, whether he can 
state the reason why such equipment 
is deemed unnecessary or undesirable ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. Baronet, I have to state that this 
question has not been neglected. Two 
hundred and eighty-five Roumanian 
spades were issued last year to eight 
battalions for trial. The reports were 
generally satisfactory; the spade was 
well adapted for use in light soil, but 
not in heavy or hard soils. Seventy 
spades, of a pattern recommended by 
the School of Military Engineering, are 
now being tried in the same battalions. 
This spade is longer than the other, and 
has a different shaped head. A portable 
spade is included in the proposed equip- 
ment for the Infantry soldier, and the 
Roumanian spade can be so carried. 
Three thousand spades of this pattern 
have been sent to South Africa; but the 
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question as to the best portable en- 
trenching tool is not yet settled. 


STATE OF IRELAND—ALLEGED 
FORCED LABOUR. 


Mr. BURT asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If 
his attention has been called to an 
article which appeared in the ‘‘ New- 
castle Chronicle” of the 8rd instant, 
under the heading of ‘‘ What the 
Miner’s Agents saw in Galway,” in 
which, among other statements of great 
hardship and poverty suffered by the 
tenants and labourers, itis declared that 
a system of slavery and forced labour 
exists in that part of Ireland; whether, 
in particular, he has noticed the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“ Mr. Bryson remarked, on the principle that 
a horse may be led to the water yet he cannot 
be made to drink, that, after going to the land- 
lord’s place by compulsion, they need not work 
harder than they liked; but he was met by the 
retort from the men to the effect that the agent, 
or some one deputed by him, stood over the 
tenant, armed with a stout cudgel, which he did 
not fail to lay on to the back and shoulders of 
the tenant if he showed any signs of shirking 
his work. The exclamation ‘ Impossible!’ broke 
out from both of us involuntarily, as we could 
not for one moment realise that such a system 
of slave-driving could exist. Up jumped one 
of the men before us, a respectable-looking man 
enough, who told us that if we had the slightest 
doubt on this matter of the stick, he would then 
and there strip to the skin, and show us undeni- 
able evidence of the beatings he had sustained, 
the shape of sundry bruises and discolouration 
which he had received at the hands of the 
bailiff ; ”’ 
whether he can confirm, contradict, or 
give any information relative to these 
statements ; and, if they are true, whe- 
ther he can do anything to afford pro- 
tection to these tenants and labourers 
against the infliction of such gross 
cruelties and indignities upon them ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member was kind enough to show me 
the newspaper from which he has made 
an extract, and I cannot believe that 
there is any truth in the statements re- 
ferred to. I have received no informa- 
tion, either official or otherwise, which 
tends in the slightest degree to confirm 
them, and I really think the statements 
appear to be quite incredible. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
ceived information contradicting those 





statements ? 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: If the House 
looks at this Question, it will see that it 
is utterly impossible for me to have re- 
ceived such information. The statement 
is that injury has been inflicted on some 
persons in the county of Galway. I 
do not suppose that anyone who is in 
official communication with me is ac- 
quainted with everybody in the county 
of Galway. We have never received 
any information which gives us the 
slightest reason to believe it is true, and 
I do not believe it. 


STATE OF IRELAND—RKELIGIOUS PRO- 
CESSIONS IN BELFAST. 


Mr. BURT asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If 
he can state whether it is true, as re- 
ported in the Belfast newspapers, that 
three Primitive Methodist Ministers 
have been summoned before the magis- 
trates of that town and sentenced to 
fourteen days’ imprisonment for singing 
hymns and conducting a procession 
through the streets, though it was proved 
by the testimony of the policemen who 
prosecuted that the procession was most 
orderly and well-behaved ; and, whether, 
if this is true, the conviction was legal ; 
and in any event he will obtain an ex- 
planation regarding a sentence appa- 
rently extremely severe under the cir- 
cumstances ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I find that 
three Primitive Methodist ministers were 
summoned before the Belfast borough 
magistrates, under the Borough Act, 
which provides that any person who 
shall be guilty of riotous or indecent 
behaviour shall be liable to a penalty of 
40s. In two cases the defendants were 
fined 40s., and in default to be imprisoned 
14 days. The case against the third was 
adjourned, and an appeal is to be heard 
on the 17th instant. I cannot pronounce 
any opinion on the legality of the con- 
viction. I am informed that singing 
hymns in the public streets, accompanied 
by a large crowd, was considered to be 
an offence; and I must remind my hon. 
Friend and the House that very fre- 
quently crowds and processions in Bel- 
fast have excited serious disturbance. 


THE ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
—MURDER OF BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
Sm JOHN HAY asked the Under 

Secretary of State for the Colonies, If 
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he can state the number of British sub- 
jects murdered since the Ist of January 
1880, including the officers and crews of 
the ‘‘ Ripple,” ‘‘ Esperanza,” “ Lolia,’’ 
‘Mystery,’ ‘‘ Borealis,’ ‘‘ Dauntless,” 
‘¢Annie Brooks,’”’ and H.M.S8. ‘‘Sand- 
fly,” in the Pacific, and how many of 
the murderers have been tried at Levuka 
or elsewhere ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I fear it is but 
too true that not a few British subjects 
have recently been murdered by savages 
in the Pacific ; and if the right hon. and 
gallant Admiral will repeat his Question 
some day next week—perhaps on Thurs- 
day—I will endeavour to get full par- 
ticulars for him. 


Basutos (Negotiations). 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE BASUTOS 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether it is true that the 
Basutos have rejected the terms of 
peace, that an Africander Ministry is 
about to be installed in Cape Town, 
that a repudiation of British sovereignty 
is imminent in consequence of the gene- 
ral disgust at the Transvaal Peace, that 
the governor, Sir Hercules Robinson, is 
now 1,000 miles away in the Transvaal, 
and that a Colonist of influence is on his 
way to England with claims against the 
Home Goverment to the amount of 
£5,000,000 from loyal Colonists who 
are being driven out of the Transvaal ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will state what steps they propose taking 
to preserve British sovereignty and the 
ten million pounds’ worth of yearly trade 
between this Country and South Africa ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: We have not 
heard that the Basutos have rejected the 
terms of peace, nor have we any news 
from Basutoland. The new Cape Mi- 
nistry seems a very fairly representative 
one, sc far as we can judge from the lists 
which have appeared. A repudiation of 
British sovereignty is not imminent. Sir 
Hercules Robinson is, I should think, 
quite 1,000 miles from Cape Town, 
though in constant telegraphic com- 
munication with that place. He is not 
in the Transvaal, but in Natal. We 
have heard nothing of the influential 
Colonist ; and I should regret that any 
Colonist, influential or otherwise, had 
embarked upon what could hardly be 
described as ‘‘a wise man’s errand.”’ 
In reply to the hon. Member’s sixth and 
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last Question, I would say that it will be 
my duty to answer it pretty fully when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) makes his intended Mo- 
tion ; but that to do so now, even in the 
most cursory manner, would oblige me 
to tax the patience of the House to an 
altogether intolerable extent. 


FRANCE AND TUNIS—INVASION OF 
TUNISIAN TERRITORY. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any assurance has been 
given in writing to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment by the French Government to 
the effect that the French Forces will be 
withdrawn from Tunisian territory as 
soon as the Kroumir question has been 
disposed of ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government have received no 
written assurance to this effect from the 
French Government ; but the French Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs has more than 
once disclaimed in his conversations with 
Lord Lyons any intention on the part of 
the French Government to annex Tunis. 
The latest assurances given to Lord 
Lyons by M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, 
which were of a very decided character 
against conquest or annexation, have al- 
ready been made known to Parliament 
by my noble Friend, Lord Granville. 


STATE OF IRELAND—ALLEGED OUT- 
RAGE AT BALTINGLASS. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he can state to the House the Report 
received from the Irish Police autho- 
rities respecting an alleged riot at Balt- 
inglass on Thursday last, in which, ac- 
cording to the Dublin correspondence of 
the ‘‘Times” of Saturday, many Pro- 
testant houses were wrecked, and other 
serious outrages committed ? He wished 
to add that he had received telegrams 
contradicting the report, and stating 
that it was a case of a few boys throwing 
some stones, the matter being grossly 
exaggerated. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: All I can say 
is, I have not yet received sufficient in- 
formation with regard to this matter, and 
the hon. Member will be kind enough 
to repeat the Question on Thursday or 
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LAW AND POLICE — ELIZABETH 
BURLEY. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
letters of Elizabeth Burley and Mr. Alfred 
Dyer, in the ‘‘ Daily News” of yester- 
day, Monday 9th May, the former as- 
serting her innocence of the conduct 
imputed to her, and the latter detailing 
circumstances and the opinions of others 
in confirmation of her assertion; and, 
whether he will deem it right to cause 
inquiry to be made by an impartial per- 
son with such care and discretion as an 
investigation into the character of a 
woman demands ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT, inreply, 
said, if this poor girl were innocent, there 
was no doubt that a great wrong had 
been done her, and she was entitled to 
entire sympathy and redress; and he 
was sure that his hon. and learned Friend 
would not doubt that he was as anxious 
as he was that entire justice should be 
done to her. When he was questioned 
on this subject, he was bound to answer 
according to the information which was 
accessible to him. Anyone conversant 
with this painful class of cases must 
know how difficult it was, in the midst 
of prejudice by which such cases were 
surrounded, to arrive at the exact truth. 
When called upon to form a judgment 
in this instance, he did not think it right 
to rely on the statement of the girl her- 
self, or upon the statement of the police, 
both of which would be naturally biassed. 
He looked rather to the surrounding 
circumstances, and to the statements of 
unprejudiced witnesses and persons not 
likely to be deceived. In the proceed- 
ings before the magistrates, the chap- 
lain, who had acted as the girl’s friend, 
made a statement which appeared to be 
altogether inconsistent with his belief in 
her innocence. At the conclusion of the 
proceedings, one of the magistrates who 
heard the case said he had had some 
conversation with the unfortunate girl, 
and that she had expressed her willing- 
ness to act properly if anything could be 
done for her. The Chairman said he 
‘could do no more.” If the magis- 
trates had been of a different opinion, 
they would have condemned the conduct 
of the police, which they did not do. 
His (Sir William Harcourt’s) position 
was not an easy one. He had, on the 
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one hand, to take care that no one was 
molested on unjust suspicion, nor, when 
justly suspected, that they were harshly 
dealt with; but, on the other hand, he 
had to see that the police were not de- 
terred by unfair accusations from the 
discharge of a difficult duty. He had 
already stated that if the girl was not 
innocent the police had acted with a 
want of discretion for which they would 
be severely reprimanded. If the girl 
was innocent, the case would assume a 
different aspect, and would have to be 
dealt with in a different manner. If an 
innocent girl was pursued with unjust 
suspicion, she was entitled to all the 
reparation that could be afforded her. 
He had already directed that inquiry 
should be made and the facts ascertained 
by all the means at his disposal. If his 
hon. and learned Friend could suggest 
any more effectual manner of dealing 
with the matter, he should be most 
happy to co-operate with him for arriving 
at the exact truth of the case. 


Parliamentary Oaths 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 

Mr. PARNELL rose to put a Ques- 
tion to the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
when—— 

Mr. BRADLAUGH, who had been 
standing below the Bar, advanced again 
to the Table, and, amid cries of ‘‘ Or- 
der!” from Mr. Speaker and the House, 
said: I am here, Sir, in order that I 
may fulfil the duty imposed upon me by 
Law, as a duly elected Member, and take 
the Oath required by Law. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House has al- 
ready ordered that Mr. Bradlaugh, upon 
presenting himself to take the Oath, 
should withdraw below the Bar. Until 
the House has otherwise ordered, I shall 
consider that that Order of the House is 
in force; and I, therefore, in fulfilment 
of my duty to this House, call upon Mr. 
Bradlaugh to withdraw. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Most respect- 
fully I submit, Sir, that the Order of the 
House is illegal, and I refuse to obey. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In discharge of the 
Order of the House, I call upon the 
Serjeant at Arms to remove Mr. Brad- 
laugh. 

The Serjeant at Arms accordingly con- 
ducted him below the Bar. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH, standing at the 
Bar: It is my intention to refuse to obey 
the Order of the House, as it is illegal. 


Sir William Harcourt 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The House has been 
the witness of the course taken by Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and my powers in this matter 
being exhausted, I must ask the House 
for instructions as to the course to be 
taken, so as to secure the orderly con- 
duct of Business in this House. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
do not know, Sir, whether I am to con- 
clude from the silence of the Leader of 
the House and of the Government that 
itis his intention to pursue upon this oc- 
casion the same course which he pursued 
upon former occasions. When an inti- 
mation is given to me that it is the in- 
tention of the Leader of the House to 
make any proposal I shall resume my 
seat, considering that it is more appro- 
priate for him to take steps to support 
your authority and the Order of the 
House than it is for a private Member. 
But, in the absence of any such intima- 
tion, I beg to make a Motion, and the 
Motion I shall submit to you is this— 

“That the Serjeant at Arms do remove Mr. 

Bradlaugh from the House, until he shall en- 
gage not further to disturb the proceedings of 
the House.”’ 
It appears to me that this meets the 
case. It is necessary that the Order of 
the House should be preserved. We 
have no desire to press anything in the 
shape of penal infliction upon Mr. Brad- 
laugh; but we think it absolutely essen- 
tial that we should take steps to preserve 
the peace and order of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Serjeant at Arms do remove Mr. 
Bradlaugh from the House, until he shall en- 
gage not further to disturb the proceedings of 
the House.” —(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman has made a Motion 
which, from his point of view with re- 
spect to this question, is perfectly con- 
sistent and becoming, and in making 
that Motion he has used language to 
which no one can take exception—lan- 
guage of which certainly I do not feel 
that I am at all entitled tocomplain. 1 
am, however, desirous that he should 
distinctly understand the exact nature 
of the difficulty which leads me, after 
very full reflection, to consider myself 
disabled from making such a Motion. 
On the other hand, I do not hold myself 
bound to resist the Motion, nor do I 
encourage resistance on the part of 
others. On the contrary, I think it is 
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our duty as a minority—I am referring 
back to a recent occurrence—to tender 
a respectful submission to the Order of 
the House. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man will see that it is one thing to re- 
spectfully support the Order of the 
House, and another thing to undertake 
to guide the House by making a Motion. 
My belief has been all along, and is still, 
that Mr. Bradlaugh — whether right 
or wrong in his own mind—is legally 
entitled to come into this House and 
take his seat. With that belief it would 
not be consistent, it would not be be- 
coming, it would not be dignified, and 
I do not think it ought to be an accept- 
able service to the House that I, who 
entertain that belief, should be the per- 
son to move that Mr. Bradlaugh should 
be taken away from this Table, where 
I think he has come to discharge the 
duty which the law requires him to dis- 
charge. That is the ground, and not 
any indisposition to interfere with the 
proceedings of the House, nor any in- 
disposition to assist and support the 
authority of the Speaker in the Chair, 
but a very definite conviction that has 
led me to see that it is clearly wrong on 
my part to undertake or to endeavour to 
guide the House ; but it leaves me still 
fully persuaded that it is right and fit 
that I should respectfully submit to the 
House, and that I should tender, as far 
as I may venture to do so, to those who 
think with me on the general question, 
a recommendation that they should pur- 
sue a similar course. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I have not 
risen to ask the House to divide against 
the Resolution. As the Prime Minister 
has said, this is the logical outcome of 
the Resolution passed by a majority of 
the House the other day. It is very 
evident that we are here to carry on 
Business, and that it would be impos- 
sible to carry it on if Mr. Bradlaugh 
were to exercise what he considers, and 
what we consider, his statutory rights, 
and persistently to come up to that Table 
to take the Oath. Therefore, I am not 
going to ask the House to divide against 
this Resolution; but I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon to be good enough to ex- 
plain what is the precise meaning of the 
Resolution, because I think many Gen- 
tlemen here do not quite understand 
what it is. Is it that Mr. Bradlaugh 
should be forbidden to enter the pre- 
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cincts of this House ; and, if so, perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman would tell us 
what those precincts are? It is simply 
for information that I ask, and not with 
any intention of opposing the Resolu- 
tion. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
understand that when a Gentleman has 
been returned as a Member of this House, 
and from any circumstance is unable to 
take his seat in the House, or is re- 
strained from doing so—as has been the 
case in several instances, and among 
them in that of Baron Rothschild, who 
was in that position for several years— 
the Gentleman so returned is regarded 
as an incomplete Member of this House, 
and as such is entitled to take his seat 
below the Bar. That has been the prac- 
tice which has been followed in these 
cases, and Mr. Bradlaugh has lately 
followed that example himself, and even 
remained there during our divisions. It 
is obvious that Mr. Bradlaugh, remain- 
ing in that position, can at any moment, 
with great ease, enter the body of the 
House, which he claims to be legally 
entitled to do, for the purpose of tender- 
ing to take the Oath at this Table. I 
think it impossible that, so long as Mr. 
Bradlaugh retains that position, it is 
impossible for the House to have any 
security that its proceedings will not be 
interrupted at a moment’s notice, and 
scenes which we all feel, whatever our 
opinions, to be deplorable may occur. I 
therefore by the Motion propose that 
Mr. Bradlaugh shall be excluded from 
the House—that is to say, that he shall 
not come within the door that is kept 
by the doorkeepers, until or unless he 
shall undertake to the Speaker that he 
will not disturb the proceedings of the 
House, in which case I cun see no rea- 
son why he should not do that which 
other Gentlemen who have been re- 
turned to this House and have not been 
able to take their seats have done. In 
that way we shall have security against 
disturbance in our proceedings without 
inflicting any hardship on Mr. Brad- 
laugh other than that which is inflicted 
upon him by our objection to his taking 
the Oath. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Serjeant at Arms do remove 
Mr. Bradlaugh from the House, until he shall 
engage not further to disturb the proceedings o f 
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PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
DILLON. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
cretary a Question of which he had given 
him private Notice—namely, Whether 
he would inform the House as to the 
words or acts for which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary had been arrested, 
and when and where the words were 
spoken ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think, Sir, 
I had better read the words respecting 
the arrest of the hon. Member. The 
warrant declares— 

“That John Dillon, North Great George’s 
street, city of Dublin, Member of Parliament, 
is reasonably suspected of having since the 
30th day of September, 1880, been guilty as 
principal of a crime punishable by law, that 
is to say, inciting persons to forcibly oppose 
and resist the execution of a process of the law 
to give possession of land, committed in the 
aforesaid proscribed district, and being an in- 
citement to an act of violence tending to inter- 
fere with the maintenance of law and order.”’ 
That is the only reply I can give to the 
hon. Gentleman, and for this reason— 
that, at the time of the passing of the 
Act under which the arrest was made, 
the question was repeatedly brought be- 
fore the House as to whether more in- 
formation could be given than that con- 
tained in the Warrant. I have read to 
the House what was devided by a large 
majority in one, or, I think, two divi- 
sions, which decided that more infor- 
mation should not be given. I do not 
think, therefore, that I should be acting 
in accordance with the Act of Parliament 
or with respect to the House, without 
an Order of the House, if I gave more 
information in this case. I can only say 
for the Government and for myself, so 
far gs I have anything to do with it, 
that we are perfectly prepared to meet 
any Motion which may be brought for- 
ward impugning our conduct in this 
matter. 

Mr. PARNELL: Then, Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to further call attention to this 
matter, and to conclude with a Motion. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman has 
altogether misinterpreted the intentions 
of the House in refusing to give infor- 
mation with regard to the arrest of my 
hon. Friend. Incoming to their decision 
I think probably the House has been 
influenced by the supposition that, under 
certain circumstances, it might be im- 
possible or inconvenient to give informa- 
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tion; but I submit that in the case of 
the hon. Member for Tipperary, and in 
the case of almost everyone arrested 
under the Protection of Person and 
Property (Ireland) Act, it is perfectly 
within the power of the Government to 
give the information required. Let me 
call attention to the situation. An hon. 
Member of this House has been arrested 
for an offence which is not named, al- 
though generally described in the War- 
rant. That hon. Gentleman has no in- 
formation as to the particulars of the 
offence; and when I ask the Govern- 
ment to give me information, and to tell 
me what offence my hon. Friend has 
been guilty of, and at what time and 
place the offence was committed, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland says he is not required 
to do so by Act of Parliament. When 
I turn to the circumstances connected 
with the case, I find that the Govern- 
ment have been singularly unmindful, 
not only of what is due to this House, 
but also what is due to an important 
Irish constituency. My hon. Friend at 
the time of his arrest was on his way to 
this House to speak on the Land Law 
(Ireland) Bill; and it is true that he 
had announced his intention of criticizing 
very severely the provisions of that mea- 
sure, and to influence his Colleagues to 
reject that measure. This course might 
have been fraught with some incon- 
venience to the Government; but my 
hon. Friend certainly represented a par- 
ticular school of thought and a particular 
political line with regard to this Land 
Bill in Ireland not represented by any- 
one else. I affirm, then, it was a deli- 
berate interference with the Constitu- 
tional rights of my hon. Friend to arrest 
him on his way to this House. In fact, 
this Protection of Person and Property 
Act has been used simply for the pur- 
pose of blackening the character of cer- 
tain Irish politicians. The Government 
know that they can make no case if they 
specify the acts and the offences under 
which the prisoners are charged, and 
they shelter themselves behind a Parlia- 
mentary Return which I have in my 
hand, which recites in ambiguous terms 
and in awful language the general cha- 
racter of the offences which are alleged 
against the arrested persons. But when 
we ask for information, and when I gave 
Notice that I should move for a Return 
in reference to a person detained in 
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prison under the Ooercion Act, and un- 
der a Warrant that he was ‘“‘ reasonably 
suspected” of acts of violence or intimi- 
dation, or inciting to the same, together 
with the time and places of the offences, 
what course did the Government take ? 
The hon. and gallant Member (Sir Arthur 
Hayter), at the direction of the Govern- 
ment, under the half-past 12 Rule, ren- 
dered it impossible for me to obtain the 
information which it was absolutely 
necessary for me to have in order to 
make my Motion. We do not know of 
what all these persons are accused; and 
I take it I have shown that the Govern- 
ment have not acted candidly in this 
matter, and are seeking to evade a full 
and fair inquiry into the subject. During 
the first reading of the Protection of 
Person and Property (Ireland) Bill, the 
Prime Minister, with a great flourish, 
said that all these arrests would be open 
to challenge on the floor of the House. 
May I ask the Prime Minister whether, 
when he made that statement, that he 
had in contemplation that Irish Members 
desiring information should beobstructed 
by a paid official of the Government ? 
Many of the gentlemen arrested occupy 
respectable positions, and are honoured 
by their neighbours, some of them hold- 
ing places of trust and responsibility in 
the local Municipalities and Poor Law 
Boards for the country. It is a perfect 
mockery to discuss the imprisonment of 
these men so long as the Government 
refuse us information; and I desire to 
move that the information be given. I 
think I have shown that I have especial 
interest in directing the attention of the 
House to the question of the arrest of 
my hon. Friend. When the Chief Se- 
cretary answered a Question put to him 
yesterday with regard to the health of 
my hon. Friend, he had received no 
official information on the subject ; but, 
of course, the House could not be ex- 
pected to liberate the hon. Member for 
Tipperary so as to enable him to con- 
tinue the course he was pursuing at the 
time of his arrest. Now, I have had 
opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with my hon. Friend’s character and 
constitution, and I know very well that 
confinement and imprisonment lasting 
for any time will be absolutely fatal to 
him. He is a man suffering from an 
illness which requires constant occupa- 
tion in the open air to keep him alive. 
Several members of his family have al- 
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ready died of this illness. One of his 
sisters died this year of the same com- 
plaint from which my hon. Friend is 
suffering; and all his friends and his 
medical advisers know well that if the 
imprisonment of John Dillon is long 
continued it will result in his death, 
imprisonment crippling him in such a 
manner as will lead to his death within 
a short period. I now ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether the Government intend to 
keep John Dillon in prison until he dies ? 
I ask him to enable us to show that he 
does not deserve imprisonment; and, 
for my part, I believe the House would 
recognize that fact, and would recognize 
that he was not deserving of the punish- 
ment of death which, practically, the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
proposes to inflict upon him. I would 
ask the Government to re-consider the 
position they have taken up with regard 
to their refusal to give information as 
to the particulars of these cases. I do 
not want information from them where 
it is impossible to give it. I do not 
want information from them where they 
have not got it to give, or where the 
giving of it would inflict any wrong or 
injury upon any other person, or would 
be prejudicial to the administration of 
the law or this Act. But I submit that 
where the Government have no other 
reason than the mere fact that the 
House of Commons refused in this Act 
to direct them to give information, 
it is perfectly competent for them to 
consider each case in itself and, where 
no public wrong would accrue, to give 
such information as we ask for. I beg, 
Mr. Speaker, to move that this House 
do now adjourn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: It is my duty 
steadily to decline to enter upon the 
course to which the hon. Member invites 
us for reasons which appear to me per- 
fectly clear and perfectly unquestionable. 
Parliament has thought fit, after long 
and full consideration, to intrust the 
Executive Government with powers of a 
character beyond the ordinary rules of 
the Constitution, for the purpose of pre- 
serving peace and order in Ireland; and 
Parliament has therein proceeded on the 
supposition that, under the peculiar cir- 
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cumstances of the case, it is desirable 
that the Executive Government. should 
have those powers upon grounds apart 
from those on which they would or 
might be prepared to challenge the con- 
duct of the parties who are brought to 
justice. They have established an ex- 
ceptional method of procedure, to be 
exercised upon the discretion of the 
Executive Government. After a discus- 
sion upon the Amendment to the Bill 
which was proposed on the part of those 
who resisted the measure, that in every 
Warrant for the arrest of anyone under 
the Bill should be specified particulars 
analogous to those for which the hon. 
Member now calls, Parliament distinctly 
rejected that Amendment. I am not sure 
whether it was not tried more than once ; 
but the deliberate judgment of Parlia- 
ment was that the information should 
not be given. Were that information 
to be given, the effect would be that the 
whole of these cases would be liable to 
be vaguely and generally discussed in 
this House, and the House would be- 
come partners in the responsibility which 
Parliament requires the Government to 
assume whole and undivided. For that 
reason it was that the Government did 
not think it right that occasions when 
the House might be exhausted, with but 
few Members in attendance, should be 
made use of for the purpose of making 
Motions with a view to the production 
of this information, as I may call it, 
wholesale. But the ground that we 
took during the discussion was a differ- 
ent ground. What we said was this— 
‘‘Qur conduct on each and all of these 
occasions will be liable to be challenged. 
Where you think you have cause to 
think that our proceedings are open to 
question, there will be nothing to pre- 
vent you from raising the question in 
this House. When, instead of a mere 
discussion at large upon the merits of 
a@ case, you are prepared to make a 
charge against the Executive Govern- 
ment, then the Executive Government 
will be prepared to meet you upon that 
charge.” But the hon. Gentleman does 
not make a charge against the Execu- 
tive Government. He makes a speech 
upon the subject, but does not em- 
body in a Motion the allegations which 
he travels over in his speech, and he 
concludes with a Motion that the House 
do now adjourn. Is that course neces- 
sary owing to the position in which the 
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hon. Gentleman is placed? No; nothing 
of the kind. We had, even so late as 
yesterday, upon the Notice Paper a 
Motion which, however incorrect in the 
allegations which it made, was perfectly 
legitimate as to the mode in which it 
proposed to raise the question of Mr. 
Dillon’s arrest. It was a Motion as fol- 
lows :— 

‘“‘That, in the opinion of this’ House, the 
action of the Irish Executive in arbitrarily 
arresting a Member of this House without 
reasonable ground, and in proclaiming a state 
of siege in Dublin, is an abuse of the excep- 
tional powers conferred by Parliament; and, 
coupled with the conduct of the Executive in 
affording the use of the armed forces of the 
Crown for the wholesale execution of wanton 
and cruel evictions, is calculated to promote 
disaffection in Ireland, and to mar any possible 
good results from the remedial proposals of the 
Government.” 


In this particular case of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), the hon. 
Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) had given Notice of a Mo- 
tion, and no doubt he would in his 
speech have stated the specific grounds 
on which he would have founded the 
charge which he embodied in his Notice 
of Motion. The Executive Government 
would then have been put on its trial; 
and it would have been the right and 
the duty of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) and those 
who thought with him to place the 
Executive Government on its trial in 
relation to matters of this kind. The 
Executive Government would have taken 
no step, whether by blocking the Notice 
of Motion or otherwise, to evade it; but 
would immediately have challenged the 
judgment of the House. But as to 
vague discussions ending in Motions for 
adjournment, when hon. Gentlemen 
without any responsibility can say what 
they please, the Government will decline 
to allow false issues to be raised, and to 
abandon the position in which Parlia- 
ment has placed them by intrusting 
them with exceptional powers for the 
maintenance of the law for the pro- 
tection of life and property in Ireland. 
I have now stated distinctly the path in 
which we are prepared to walk; but in 
the path opened to us by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork we decline to 
walk, for it would be a cowardly attempt 
on our part to divide our responsibility 
with the House, and to shift a portion 
from ourselves on to the shoulders of 
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hon. Members. We intend to bear it 
undivided, and to confine ourselves— 
which would be our duty if the case 
arose—to defending ourselves from any 
and every allegation that may be made 
against us. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY failed to 
find in the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
any answer to the arguments of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not show by any 
Resolution or by any clause in the Act 
that Parliament prevented the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland from giving this in- 
formation in cases where it was thought 
fair and right todo so. It was entirely 
in the discretion of the Government, if 
they pleased, to answer the questions 
which had been put—they could give the 
reasons why the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary was arrested by the Irish Execu- 
tive. The right hon. Gentleman com- 
plained that the Motion which stood 
in his (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy’s) name was 
not proceeded with, and protested that 
the Government were eager to meet it. 
But he would ask what chance was there 
of bringing it on at a reasonable hour 
for discussion? The right hon. Gentle- 
man only suggested that if he waited his 
chance he would, no doubt, be able to 
bring the Motion before the House. 
That was to say he might be able to 
bring it on at the fag end of a long dis- 
cussion, perhaps at 2 or 3 o’clock in the 
morning, when he should be speaking 
to empty Benches. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was willing enough on two or 
three occasions to interrupt the course of 
Business in the House for the purpose of 
introducing questions which might very 
well have waited. He was willing to 
interrupt the course of important Public 
Business in order to propose a Vote of 
Thanks to men engaged in a war which 
he himself little more than a year ago 
condemned as acrime. He was willing 
to interrupt the course of Business to 
propose a National Monument to the 
memory of a statesman of whom he had 
said not long since that he had given 
some of the best years of his life to 
thwarting and opposing his policy. He 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) did not find fault 
with him for taking that course; he only 
mentioned it to show how easily he found 
an opportunity for interrupting the Busi- 
ness of the House for any purpose which 
he himself wished to carry out. The 
righthon. Gentleman had referred in that 
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House to the grievance of having a con- 
stituency deprived of one of its Repre- 
sentatives. For the purpose of preventing 
such a thing he was prepared to give up 
the time of the House to a most dis- 
agreeable and unnecessary discussion, 
especially at this period of the Session ; 
but when they came to raise the ques- 
tion whether the act of the Government 
had not practically disfranchised Tip- 
perary, he had no suggestion to make, 
except that anyone who had a Motion to 
make on the subject might wait for his 
chance, and take the first chance he got. 
Ifhe (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) was not mis- 
taken, the event which they were dis- 
cussing was absolutely without pre- 
cedent in Parliamentary history. He 
believed there was no other case, so far 
as he could recollect, in which a Mem- 
ber of that House was arrested and im- 
prisoned under the same conditions as 
his hon. Friend the Member for Tip- 
perary. Mr. Smith O’Brien was sent 
to prison on a direct charge, openly 
made and formally recorded against him; 
and he was, on the first opportunity, 
brought before a public Court of Law, 
and tried for the alleged offence. But 
in this case his hon. Friend was arrested 
and consigned to prison without him- 
self or any of his friends having any 
chance of knowing what was the exact 
charge on which he was committed, 
and whether he was fairly suspected of 
being guilty of it. This, he did not 
hesitate to say, was without precedent in, 
and reflected discredit upon, a civilized 
country. His hon. Friend was coming 
over to Parliament to ask the Govern- 
ment whether the charges which he had 
made against landlords in regard to the 
evictions going on were not correct. No 
reasons had been given by the Govern- 
ment to justify the course which they 
had adopted ; and, therefore, many per- 
sons would see in the arrest not 
the act of legitimate authority, but 
the desperate stratagem of a political 
partizan. If the health of his hon. 
Friend should be seriously injured by 
his imprisonment, and if the worst 
should result from it, he would not be 
the first who had sacrificed his life for 
the benefit of the Irish people. The 
speech which his hon. Friend (Mr. Par- 
nell) had made was not in the nature of 
a plaintive appeal to Her Majesty’s 
Government for mercy to his hon. 


Friend the Member for Tipperary, 
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but was a note of warning to them of 
the serious and important responsi- 
bility which they had taken upon them- 
selves in having, without reasonable 
cause, arrested an hon. Member of 
that House, and in continuing to detain 
him in prison. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had also incurred the responsibility 
of proclaiming a great, populous, and 
peaceful city like Dublin, and of placing 
it in a state of siege by a stroke of the 
pen. Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, who cer- 
tainly was not an admirer of the Land 
League, shortly before the Government 
took that step had declared the state of 
Dublin to be eminently tranquil ; and, 
indeed, the only ground that the Chief 
Secretary himself had assigned for pro- 
claiming that city was because one or 
two speeches had been made in it of 
which the Government did not approve. 
Could a parallel case be found in 
modern history, a case in which a great 
peaceful city had been placed in a state 
of siege merely because one or two per- 
sons, whose very names were not given, 
had made speeches which were disap- 
proved by a Member of the Government 
of theday? He admitted that the course 
which had been pursued on this occasion 
of moving the adjournment of the House 
was somewhat irregular; but the Irish 
Members had felt bound to take it in 
order to bring a matter of utmost 
urgency under the notice of the House 
and of the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that Her Majesty’s 
Government were compelled, in the 
first place, to make the laws of the 
country respected and obeyed in Ire- 
land. He (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) sup- 
posed they could exact and enforce a 
sort of sullen obedience to the law by 
the use of their military and police ; but 
to make the law respected in Ireland 
was not within the power of all their 
police or all their soldiery until they 
made the law different from what it was, 
and administered it otherwise than they 
did at present. 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER said, he thought 
that the course adopted by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
was unfair and unreasonable. It was 
in the power of the hon. Member to have 
brought forward that night the Motion 
of which he had given Notice—a Motion 
which brought a direct charge against 
Her Majesty’s Government, which the 
Government were perfectly prepared to 
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have met. To the insinuations of the 
hon. Member the Government could give 
a perfect reply. The hon. Member had 
said that he had been prevented from 
proceeding with the Motion; but he 
might easily have made it that night. 
{‘*No!”] The hon. Member for the 

ity of Cork dissented from that state- 
ment; but, looking at the state of the 
Order Book for the night, no one could 
doubt that the Motion might have been 
brought on. Indeed, he had been much 
surprised that morning, on looking at 
the Business for that night, to find that 
the Motion had been withdrawn. The 
hon. Member had chosen to raise the 
question on the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House rather than by direct 
Motion, because he was aware that by 
doing so he could make no charge which 
the Government could meet. 

Mr. DALY said, that his hon. Col- 
league had asked what were the words 
or acts on which the hon. Member for 
Tipperary had been arrested; and they 
believed that all the evidence which 
the Government possessed, and on which 
the arrest was made, could be given by 
the Government officials ; therefore, the 
Chief Secretary need not shelter himself 
behind the extraordinary powers given 
to the Government by the Coercion Act, 
and refuse to answer the questions which 
had been put. The Government had 
30,000 soldiers and 12,000 policemen in 
Ireland; and, therefore, they could have 
no fear of any result arising from the 
reasons which they might give. The 
Government should have courage, and 
answer all the questions categorically. 
He believed that this Liberal Government 
would be accused of doing a mean and 
dastardly act, and then of sheltering 
themselves from the consequences of 
that act inacowardly way. Practically, 
Her Majesty’s Government had, of their 
own motion, disfranchised one of the 
Irish constituencies. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Tipperary could have 
spoken with authority in regard to the 
evictions in Ireland, and which were 
going forward in the most monstrous 
manner, as on all these things he had a 
more intimate knowledge than any other 
man. The position of the Government, 
in not answering the questions put, was 
unsound and untenable. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he was as- 
tonished that the Government had not 
given a more satisfactory answer to the 
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question that had been addressed to 
them. They would have reasons for 
arresting Mr. Dillon, and surely they 
might state them. In the absence of 
this information, all the House could do 
was to speculate on the cause of the 
arrest. No one, he supposed, would 
accuse Mr. Dillon of having been en- 
gaged in houghing cattle, shooting 
landlords, or burning property. There 
was no overt act that he had committed. 
The only ground for his arrest, therefore, 
must be hisspeeches. He had not seen 
any report of those speeches, except 
such as had appeared in the English 
newspapers, and these reports were not 
to be trusted. They were usually at- 
tempered to the appetites of English 
readers. Many of the statements that 
appeared in the English papers respect- 
ing Ireland were absolutely false—others 
were grossly exaggerated. Even when 
the statements were themselves correct, 
the explanation necessary to their under- 
standing was withheld. To form an es- 
timate of what had been said by any man 
in Ireland from what appeared in the 
English newspapers was to do that man 
an injustice. Before the House passed 
a condemnation of his Friend he begged 
it to pause. He asked it to consider the 
circumstances—the strongly extenuating 
circumstances—under which Mr. Dillon 
had spoken. There had been great 
agricultural depression over the whole 
Kingdom. This depression had been 
most severely felt in Ireland. In some 
places it had deepened into distress 
—in others into want and starvation. 
Mr. Dillon, during several months, had 
employed himself in going from one part 
of the country to another, and had been 
brought face to face with the realities of 
the situation. The Government had in- 
troduced a Bill designed to improve the 
social condition of the Irish people. The 
measure. might be wise or unwise ; but 
that was its purpose. The landlords, or 
at least a large section of them, feared 
that the operation of the Bill would be 
injurious to their interests, and, witha 
view of getting quit of the responsi- 
bility that it entailed upon them, they 
were scattering notices of ejectment 
broadcast. These ejectments had, in 
many instances, matured into evictions. 
He did not know whether hon. Gentle- 
men had witnessed an eviction. The 
harrowing scenes that accompanied them 
could not be viewed unmoved by any 
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man. To see a starving family crouch- 
ing in the cold on a bleak hillside was a 
spectacle that no one could behold with- 
out emotion. Mr. Dillon had witnessed 
these scenes, and he had spoken in 
strong, but not too strong, reprobation 
of them. He might probably have over- 
stepped the thin line that separated 
legality from illegality. But the sur- 
roundings being recollected, no generous 
man would judge him harshly. Espe- 
cially ought this to be the case with 
the present Government. There were 
Members of the Administration who 
had lived amongst Leagues, and had 
risen to power through agitation. If 
everything they had said and every- 
thing they had done during periods of 
excitement had been as strictly watched 
and as strictly judged as Mr. Dillon’s 
speeches and doings had been, some of 
them would certainly not have escaped 
a prosecution if they had escaped im- 
prisonment. Mr. Dillon knew that the 
mass of the English people were ignorant 
of the condition of Ireland, that a large 
number were not only ignorant but in- 
different, and that some even were 
hostile. It was a cynical but too com- 
mon observation that this country would 
be benefited if Ireland was cut adrift 
from us, or if she was sunk beneath the 
Atlantic waves long enough to procure 
the destruction of her population. This 
hard view of Ireland and her people was 
not so prevalent now as it was in former 
years ; yet still it existed. Mr. Dillon 
also knew that nothing ever was ob- 
tained in the way of political or social 
consideration from this country until 
there had been an agitation amounting 
almost to an insurrection. We con- 
ceded nothing to Ireland from a sense 
of justice—only from force. We yielded 
to fear what we refused to reason. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’] Some hon. Members denied that 
statement. He appealed to history in 
confirmation of what he had said. 
Since the Union there had been three 
serious attempts made at ameliora- 
tive legislation in Ireland. And how 
had those attempts been initiated ? One 
of the pledges given by the English Go- 
vernment in 1800 was that if the Irish 
Parliament would consent to the Union 
the penal laws against the Catholics 
should be at once repealed. How was 
that pledge fulfilled? Thirty ~ years 
were allowed to elapse before any serious 
attempt was made to comply with the 
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engagement, and then it was rot com- 
plied with because of its righteousness 
or its justice. The Prime Minister 
of the day had the audacity to declare 
that Catholic Emancipation was yielded 
because there were only two alternatives. 
The one was emancipation and the other 
Civil War. Emancipation was therfore, 
in his judgment, only a less evil than 
Civil War, and hence it was conceded. 
Sir Robert Peel endeavoured to deal with 
the three great Irish grievances—Land, 
Education, and the Church. But he did 
not deal with these questions from any 
intrinsic sense of the injustices under 
which the people were labouring. Eng- 
land was-at the time in trouble -with 
foreign States. There was a dispute 
with America about Oregon, and a dis- 
pute with France about Otaheite. The 
Government were afraid if they went to 
war with either or both of these Powers 
that French or American troops might 
be landed in Ireland. The Irish, being 
discontented, might receive them as de- 
liverers. It was not because the people 
were suffering from an injustice, but 
because it was desirable to send them 
what Sir Robert Peel described as a 
message of peace, that the three mea- 
sures he had indicated were proposed. 
It was fear of the Irish aiding the 
French or the Americans in the threat- 
ened wars that got for them the Queen’s 
Colleges, an increased grant for May- 
nooth, and an attempted amendment of 
the laws respecting land. The third 
occasion when Parliamentessayed tosolve 
the Irish difficulty was during the last 
Liberal Government. The circumstances 
were still fresh in their recollection. 
They all knew how many times the 
question of Land Reform had been sub- 
mitted to the House by Mr. Sharman 
Crawford and others, and how often 
Resolutions respecting the Irish Church 
had been rejected. The House refused 
to legislate on these points until the 
Fenians broke open a prison van in the 
streets of Manchester, released two of 
their leaders, and blew down the wall 
of Clerkenwall Gaol, in the expectation 
of setting free a third. It was a fear 
of the Fenian insurrection that caused 
the Church and Land Questions in 
1868-9 to pass from the domain of 
speculation to that of practical politics. 
Mr. Dillon knew all this. Every Irish- 
man knew it, and they also know that 
the legislation of the present Session 
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would never have been attempted if it 
had not been for the action of the Land 
League. If there had been no Land 
League there would have been no Land 
Bill. The movement directed by the 
League had created a public opinion 
such as had compelled the Government 
to take action. The League really had 
forced the Government measure. The 
Ministry was the acting power, but the 
organization which Mr. Dillon controlled 
was the motive power. It was most 
unfair to send to prison the men who 
had aroused the public opinion which 
rendered the measures of the Ministry 
possible. What were the simple facts 
of the case? Mr. Dillon had collected 
a larger amount of information respect- 
ing the condition of Irish peasants than 
was possessed by any other man in the 
House. There was no Member there, 
not even the Irish Secretary, who had 
anything like the amount of information 
on the subject that he had. He was on 
his way to Parliament to submit this 
information to it. An announcement 
to that effect had been made in all the 
papers. It was well known to his 
Friends that he intended to be in the 
House last Thursday and to take part 
in the discussion. The Government ar- 
rested him on his way there, and landed 
him in Kilmainham. And what would 
be the consequence of that step? If he 
had been in Parliament his power would 
have been circumscribed ; but now that 
he was in prison his counsel would 
be more potent than ever. The Irish 
peasants trusted him and respected him, 
and they would trust him and respect 
him all the more since he suffered for 
them. Mr. Dillon might be a rebel at 
Westminster; but he had long been 
a patriot in Tipperary, and now he 
would be a martyr. Ministers used 
no end of smooth words about the 
condition of Ireland; but they did not 
back up these words by their actions. 
The arrest of Mr. Dillon was like 
sticking a blister on a raw wound. 
The English people were singularly un- 
fortunate in their government of subject 
races. For some reason or other—even 
when they had the best intentions—they 
failed to win the good feeling or the 
affections of those they ruled. He could 
not explain it. He could only lament 
it. But such was unquestionably the 
fact. They had ruled Ireland for 760 
years, and the people were as discon- 
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tented and dissatisfied as they were cen- 
turies ago. France ruled Alsace some 
200 years, and in that time the Alsatians 
became even more French than the Gas- 
cons. There must be something either 
in the manner or the spirit of the English 
administration that engendered in the 
Irish peopleso much distrust. The minds 
of some statesmen were said to be like 
the pupils of the human eye—they con- 
tracted themselves the more the greater 
the light that was shed in upon them. 
With all the experience of the past, and 
with good intentions, the present Govern- 
ment were treading in the footsteps—the 
painful and disastrous footsteps—of past 
Administrations. Just let them look for 
a moment at what they had done during 
these troubled times. There never was 
an agitation that did not have at its head 
one or two men who typified the hopes 
and aspirations of the people. These 
men in the present agitation in Ireland 
were Mr. Davitt and Mr. Dillon. They 
embodied, to a larger extent than any 
other two, the spirit and wishes of the 
Irish race. And how had the Govern- 
ment treated them? They had sent one 
to penal servitude and the other to gaol. 
The late Government, when they believed 
that Mr. Davitt was guilty of some 
offence against the law, attempted to put 
him upon his trial. This was a fair and 
honourable way of treating him. If he 
had broken the law, it was right that he 
should be made to feel the consequences. 
But the present Government did not 
follow a like course. They went back 
upon a conviction that in equity and 
morals, if not in law, had been more 
than complied with. He did not speak 
of the wisdom, of the cruelty, of the 
justice of Mr. Davitt’s re-imprisonment. 
But he was there to declare that he did 
not know in his experience—and he did 
not believe any man in that House knew 
—of a meaner thing having been done 
by any Government than the sending 
back to slavery of this man. If the 
Government imagined that that was the 
way to pacify the Irish people they were 
grossly mistaken. The treatment of Mr. 
Davitt would neither be forgotten nor 
forgiven by those who shared his opi- 
nions and admired his character. And 
Mr. Dillon. He was not a common man. 
He was not angling for Office—he was 
not canvassing fora job. He knew the 
wants of his countrymen. He had seen 
and sympathized with their sufferings. 
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He was in earnest in what he did and 
said. He would not equivocate, he would 
not excuse; he would be ‘‘as harsh as 
truth, and as uncompromising as justice.” 
If they laboured under the delusion that 
by degrading such men they would fa- 
cilitate their rule in Ireland, they were 
in error. He knew their theory was that 
Ireland ought to be taught to fear before 
she was taught to love. The falsity of 
that theory had been shown by expe- 
rience. By Coercion Bills and Arms 
Bills they could not win the confidence 
of a suffering, struggling, and sensitive 
race. They could -not kill ideas by 
chains and prisons. Ideas were as inde- 
structible as either earth or heaven, and 
the attempts to annihilate them by pains 
and penalties would fail now as they had 
failed in all past times. It was a source 
of deep regret to every man concerned 
in the future of Ireland to see the 
prospects of the legislation the Govern- 
ment were prosecuting blasted by the 
harsh, unwise, and illiberal treatment 
that they were now manifesting towards 
Mr. Dillon, Mr. Davitt, and their coun- 
trymen. 

Mr. MACIVER said, he agreed most 
cordially with much that had fallen from 
the hon. Member who had just spoken, 
It was not necessary to approve of what 
Mr. Dillon had done to condemn what 
had been done by the Government. 
What the hon. Member for Tipperary 
had done had been compared fairly in 
the light of what the Prime Minister 
himself said when he was in Opposition. 
But the Government allowed this agita- 
tion in Ireland to go on to an extent 
they ought not to have done. They 
might long ago have stopped this agita- 
tion, which had led to the formation of 
this Land League; but they did not wish 
to doit. The Prime Minister said that 
the explosion at Clerkenwell Prison and 
the murder of a policeman at Manchester 
were necessary to bring the Irish Church 
Question within the range of practical 
politics. He (Mr. Mac Iver) spoke directly 
to the right hon. Gentleman, the apostle 
of peace, the Chancelior of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, who represented Birming- 
ham, which provided arms and ammu- 
nition for all the world. His incon- 
sistency on this and every question was 
well known to all in that House; but 
he did say that the right hon. Gentleman 
in his Irish views was perhaps more in-- 
consistent than on any other question, 
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The right hon. Gentleman, however, had 
always been perfectly consistent in one 
respect. He disliked the landed inte- 
rest of this country. He (Mr. Mac 
Iver) had no desire to make any 
lengthened remarks; but he wished to 
say that he thought the Government 
had been very lax. They ought either 
to have arrested Mr. Dillon before or 
not at all; but they allowed the time to 
go by, and they had now arrested him 
when he was coming to take his seat in 
that House. He cordially supported the 
views expressed by the hon. Member for 
Newcastle. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he had 
been much astonished by the speech of 
the Prime Minister, which was a re- 
markable instance of the way in which 
a great master of Parliamentary Forms 
could evade the real issue. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that was an irregu- 
lar mode of bringing forward that sub- 
ject, and because he considered it to be 
so he declined to enter into it. He fur- 
ther challenged them to bring a sub- 
stantive Motion before the House, when 
they might discuss the whole trans- 
action; but when the Government were 
asked to give facilities for the discus- 
sion of a substantive Motion they with- 
held all such facilities. The Irish Mem- 
bers had been prevented at all points 
from bringing forward the matter in a 
regular way ; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, in 
the face of all the facts they had had to 
confront, had risen in his place and de- 
clared that the Irish Members were 
afraid to bring the subject forward. He 
had told them they could have brought 
on the Motion that night; but if he had 
looked at the Order Book he would have 
seen that there were seven Notices of 
Motion down for that night, four of 
which were opposed. One of them re- 
lated to police superannuation, and the 
hon. and gallant Member in whose name 
it stood (Colonel Alexander) took too 
deep an interest in the subject to give 
way in favour of the Irish Members. To 
another of those Motions Notice of oppo- 
sition had been given by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton), who, though his career in the 
House had not been long, had already 
acquired a reputation for unyielding and 
relentless hostility to any proposition 
which he wished to prevent from coming 
before the House. If there was any- 
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thing which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber desired to impede the discussion of 
more than another it was an Irish griey- 
ance. The line taken that evening by 
the Government was altogether incon- 
sistent with their arguments when the 
Coercion Bill was passing through the 
House. The Government had said that 
they could not give the House further 
information, because, if they did, the 
person who had supplied it would be 
liable to be intimidated by his neigh- 
bours. But the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had now 
changed his ground completely. Who 
could intimidate those who had given 
the information on which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) had been 
arrested? He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
took it that his hon. Friend had been 
put in prison because of certain speeches 
which he had made openly at a Land 
League meeting in Dublin. That speech 
had been published in all the news- 
papers, and there could be no fear of 
anyone being intimidated in consequence 
of the information given against him. 
Therefore, the whole reason for the ab- 
solute silence and secrecy urged in re- 
gard to the nature of the information 
disappeared in the case of his hon. 
Friend. The hon. Member for Birken- 
head (Mr. Mac Iver) had said the arrest 
should have taken place sooner, or not 
at all. If his hon. Friend were engaged 
in the utterance of speeches which were 
exciting to public disorder, he ought never 
to have been allowed to make q second 
speech, and accordingly they were driven 
to this conclusion—that the hon. Gentle- 
man was arrested for a speech made 
months ago, or he was arrested for a 
speech made two or three weeks ago. 
If the arrest was in respect of a speech 
made months ago, it had come too late; 
but there could be no doubt it was made 
on account of a speech delivered only 
two or three weeks ago. The only recent 
speeches made by his hon. Friend that 
he knew of which had attracted notice 
during the last few weeks were two, one 
of which was made on a Sunday, and the 
other at a Land League meeting in Dub- 
lin. Thespeech made on the Sunday could 
not have been the cause of his arrest, 
because his hon. Friend was in prison 
before the report of it could have come 
before the Dublin authorities. He was, 
therefore, forced to the conclusion that 
jt was in consequence of his speech be- 
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fore the Land League meeting that his 
hon. Friend had been arrested. But, on 
April7, Mr. Justice Fitzgerald stated in 
a Charge to the Grand Jury that Dublin 
was in an unusually peaceful and orderly 
condition. For himself, he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) had never seen Dublin in 
anything but a peaceful and orderly 
state. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was ques- 
tioned with regard to the Charge, and 
his reply was that since the Charge of 
Judge Fitzgerald one or two speeches 
had been made in the Land League. 
Was the Metropolis of Ireland to be 
proclaimed in a state of siege, and were 
the liberties of 300,000 people to be 
placed at the mercy of every policeman, 
because one man made speeches which 
it was sought to prevent? If such a 
thing were heard of as occurring at Ber- 
lin, or even at St. Petersburg, English 
Members would receive it with disgust, 
and would hardly believe it possible. 
What was the speech of his\hon. Friend? 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter had himself declared that if the Irish 
people had the control of their own 
affairs, either justice would be done to 
the Irish tenants, or the Irish tenants 
would exterminate the landlords. If he 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) were to act the 
part of a plagiarist, and to give as his 
own, in the Council of the Land League 
in Dublin, some of the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland on the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill of last year, with 
regard to the horrors of eviction, with 
regard to the process of eviction, with 
regard to the threats of violence, and the 
difficulty of preserving and maintaining 
the public peace, he had no doubt he 
would have an uncomfortable lodging in 
Kilmainham before 24 hours were over ; 
but if he were to adopt some of the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, he did not think he would even be 
let off with a lodging in Kilmainham, 
but believed that he would be brought 
before a packed jury, if a packed jury 
could be gotin Ireland now,andsentenced 
to penal servitude for inciting to riot. 
No one could deny the truth of what the 
hon. Member for Tipperary had said; 
but its very truth was its guilt in the 
eyes of the Government. His hon. 
Friend had said that there were 10,000 
persons threatened, with eviction; and 
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that was true. The hon. Member was 
understating rather than overstating the 
case. Was he to be put in prison be- 
cause he spoke what was true? Did 
anybody suppose that the public peace 
and order could be preserved in Ireland 
if the Government were criminal enough 
to allow evictions to be made? No one 
who knew the animosity which the 
present action of the landlords in Ire- 
land created, or the feeling of the people 
towards them, could fail to be aware 
that 10,000 or 12,000 evictions could not 
take place without resistance. If that 
were so, could his hon. Friend, knowing 
the fact, be blamed for stating it? As 
a chief officer of the Land League, it 
was his duty to proclaim the facts; and 
instead of having been imprisoned for 
doing so, he ought to be thanked for it ; 
if he had abstained from doing so, he 
would not have been performing his 
duty as a citizen. Instead of that, there 
could be no doubt that that was the 
speech which led to his hon. Friend’s 
arrest. It was deplorably strange, but 
it was true, as had been said by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), 
that the Irish people had never gained 
anything from England except by vio- 
lence or threatened insurrection, and the 
Land Bill was no exception to the rule; 
whereas his ideal was that of a country 
where legitimate ends were pursued by 
Constitutional and legitimate means. 
Indeed, a country could scarcely be said 
to be civilized in which the means did 
not exist of influencing public opinion 
by peaceful meetings or through the 
Press; while violence was the miserable 
concomitant of English rule in Ireland. 
He charged that upon the Government 
as one of the worst and most demoral- 
izing influences which they exercised 
in this country; and, in conclusion, he 
begged to say that if the Government 
gave the Irish Members facilities for 
discussing the arrest of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Dillon), the question would be dis- 
cussed in a frank, full, and fair manner ; 
but if the Government demurred to or 
denied that reasonable request, then 
they would be compelled to take such 
means as the Forms of the House might 
afford of securing attention for a matter 
which lay near to millions of Irish 
hearts. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he had 
opposed the passing of the Ooercion Bill, 
and he now regretted some of the conse- 
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quences of that Bill. He did not rise to 
criticize the policy of the Government 
with regard to the arrests that had taken 
place in Ireland, because he was not in 
a position to say whether or not any of 
the action taken there was justified. 
There was, however, abroad, he thought, 
a very general feeling of regret that, as 
the Government had stayed their hands 
so long, they had not found it consistent 
with their duty at the last moment to 
avoid arresting Mr. Dillon. No one 
that had read the speeches of Mr. Dillon 
could doubt that he had made statements 
which would justify his arrest; but what 
he (Mr. Collings) wished to ask the Go- 
vernment was this—when were they to 
stop in the process of arresting various 
Leaders of the Land League? He could 
not help regretting that the Government 
had chosen that particular time to create 
a feeling of irritation by their action in 
Treland, a time when a Land Bill had 


been brought in, which redeemed the } 


promise of the Government. It was a 
Bill which throughout the whole of 
England had been received with favour, 
and generally in Ireland with thankful- 
ness and appreciation. [‘‘No, no!’’} 
The Bill was generally received with 
appreciation, and in a manner better 
than the Government could have ex- 
pected; and by doing what they had, 
they were likely to destroy, to a great 
extent, their remedial legislation.. The 
state of Ireland appeared to be now 
even worse than it was a few months 
ago asregarded the feelingsof the people; 
and a word ought, he thought, to be 
said about those who were the real cul- 
prits in the case, and without whom the 
Dillons could not exist in Ireland. He 
meant the men who were evicting the ten- 
ants from their farms. By arresting 50 
Dillons the Government would not secure 
the object which they seemed to have in 
view. It had been said by the Prime 
Minister that ‘‘crime dogged the steps 
of the Land League;” but anyone 
who had read the statistics of crime in 
Ireland would see at once that crime 
dogged the steps of eviction, and if 
crime was to be stopped evictions must 
be seen to. The Government must be 
aware that the Coercion Bill was being 
put to a purpose which they never con- 
templated. A week or two ago, evic- 
tions were enforced at the instance of a 
justice of the peace for the county of 
Armagh, Mr. M‘Geough, with the aid of 
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50 policemen, at which the mos¢ painful 
scenes were witnessed. And who was Mr. 
M‘Geough? Why, a gentleman who, 
according to the evidence given before 
the Bessborough Commission, was one of 
those who had brought Ireland into the 
condition in which she was now placed. 
It appeared that one of his tenants, a 
widow, wished to sell her tenant right 
in a farm for which she paid £20 
a-year; but that he refused to accept 
a man as tenant who was ready to take 
it, unless he consented to have the rent 
increased to £27 a-year. Those terms 
were refused. The widow, inconsequence, 
could not sell her tenant right, and she 
was evicted without any compensation. 
That such proceedings should create a 
deep feeling of irritation in the minds of 
the Irish people was scarcely matter for 
wonder. He (Mr. Collings) gave the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland credit for 
his humanity; but he must say people 
were tempted to commit offences in their 
despair. They might say that that view 
was not logical; but then they were 
dealing with a people who thought they 
had no right to be turned out on the 
roadside. When they talked about 
sending large forces to be present at 
these evictions, so as to prevent resist- 
ance, they lost sight of the fact of what 
human nature would do under such cir- 
cumstances. They must not forget that 
the very beasts would fight for their lair 
and young ones when driven to despera- 
tion; and these evictions must bestopped, 
unless they were to increase even the 
disorder which they had now. ‘There 
had been the greatest misconception in 
this country as to the character of the 
agitation in Ireland, and it seemed to 
him that the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had been duped by the Tory landlords 
in Dublin Castle. The story which had 
been placed before thousands of people 
by the English Press as to the roasting 
alive of a process-server had turned out 
false. Zhe Times, a short time ago, re- 
presented the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) to have ‘told the 
Irish people to stick to their arms; but, 
on turning to the Dublin. Freeman, he 
(Mr. Collings) found that what the hon. 
Member really had said was— 

“Your organization has given you the bene- 
fits you have gained, and I advise you to stick 
to the arm which has done so much for you.” 
What was to be done? He strongly 
advised the right hon, Gentleman at the 
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head of the Government to publicly sig- 
nify his intention of making the Bill 
retrospective in its clauses. Even this 
Bill might not pass this Session, and 
the landlords would be protected in their 
legalized plunder. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was travelling into a Bill which was 
appointed for a future day. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS, apologizing, 
said, he was led away from the question 
by a consideration of the injustice done 
to the Irish people while the Land Bill 
was being delayed in the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, speaking last August, 
stated that if the landlords used their 
powers in such a manner as to force the 
Government to support them in injus- 
tice, the Government would accompany 
their request for special powers with a 
Bill which would prevent them being 
obliged to support injustice. After that 
speech, one might have hoped that some- 
thing would be done to prevent the in- 
justice which the Government would not 
deny was at present taking place in Ire- 
land. He did not know, for instance, 
whether it would not be possible to re- 
fuse the use of troops and Constabulary 
at evictions, until the justice of the case 
of the Irish tenants was first settled. He 
would appeal to the Prime Minister to 
say one word of comfort to these poor 
Irish people, every one of whom, as well 
as every one of the people of England, 
believed in the right hon. Gentleman. 

Cries of ‘‘ No!” from the Irish Members. | 

e would say yes, and, speaking from 
experience of public meetings in Eng- 
land, he said the mention of the name 
of Gladstone always raised unbounded 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. HEALY: No, no! 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I say, yes. 

Mr. T. P. O;CONNOR: Not lately. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS maintained 
that even recent proceedings had not de- 
stroyed the popularity of the Prime Mi- 
nister. He made the appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman from a sense of pity for 
the poor people of Ireland, and could 
assure the House that, if he were the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, he could 
not sleep in his bed for thinking of 
the injustice inflicted on these unfor- 
tunate persons. He would remind the 
Prime Minister of the theory he pro- 
pounded long ago, but which was still 
well remembered—namely, that the 





people were our own flesh and blood ? 
| Several Irish MemBers: No, no!] Oh, 
yes, they were. He was sorry the 
Irish Members were so parochial that 
they could not understand his mean- 
ing. Ina wider sense the Irish people 
were their own flesh and blood. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to hold out some hope to these poor 
creatures who were turned out of their 
homes every day, and who, if they 
left the country, left with curses on 
England. The Government dare not 
logically carry out the Coercion Act; 
if they did they would be compelled to 
shoot down the people. [An Irish MEem- 
BER: They have done so already.] He 
maintained that the people of England 
were not prepared to approve of any 
such extremities. The Government 
were in the position of an unskilful 
physician dealing with a skin disease. 
They were taking steps to spread that 
disease inwards, and, by casting into 
prison the leaders of the Land League, 
they were leaving the whole thing in 
the hands of the ruffian part of the 
population. He therefore appealed to 
the right hon. Gentleman to say some- 
thing whereby the bad landlords would 
be taught that if they persevered in the 
course which led to crime they would 
have to make restitution. He was say- 
ing nothing against the Government; 
but he was asking that they should give 
effect to their good intentions. He re- 
gretted that the Coercion Act was being 
used simply for the purpose of evictions 
and of collecting rents whether those rents 
were just or unjust, ina most barbarous 
manner, and with a total disregard to 
the position and poverty of the poor 
people who were evicted. Let the House 
remember that the Irish people were 
turned out of their homes for resist- 
ing a law which Parliament was about 
to proclaim an unjust law. Insisting 
on those evictions, bad landlords were 
doing that which they knew two months 
hence it would be unlawful for them 
to do; and what was more natural than 
that the people of Ireland should refuso 
obedience to the law which gave them 
no protection in return ? 

Mr. Grsson and Sir Wiiuram Har- 
courT rose together; but Mr. SPEAKER 
called upon 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, who 
said, that he did not rise to reply to the 
hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Collings), 
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but to ask the House to consider the 
position in which it had been placed by 
the hon. Member. He would admit, as 
fully as the hon. Member could desire, 
that the evictions in Ireland, and the 
consequences to which they led, were a 
very serious question; but he could not 
help thinking that the hon. Member had 
ingeniously intended to do the Govern- 
ment a good turn by continuing the de- 
bate on the Land Law (Ireland) Bill. 
That evening was devoted to private 
Members; but his hon. Friend had 
managed to make a speech which would 
have been very suitable for the second 
reading of that Bill, but was scarcely 
appropriate to a Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House. He did not propose 
to follow up the discussion introduced 
by his hon. Friend. That would be very 
irregular on the part of the Government. 
The debate had been diverted into that 
channel, and that was why he rose at the 
same time as the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gibson), who, 
he rather thought, was about to make an 
elaborate reply to the hon. Member for 
Ipswich. There was no doubt the dis- 
cussion had been raised upon another 
matter, and no doubt it was a very 
serious and grave matter that a Member 
of the House should be arrested and im- 
prisoned. So serious a matter was it 
that it was a most unsatisfactory thing 
to attempt to deal with it upon a Motion 
for adjournment, for on such a Motion 
no decision of the House could be taken. 
If there ever was a question upon which 
the House should definitely pronounce, 
it was upon the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in arresting a Member of that 
House; but it was quite clear that no 
definite and distinct opinion could be 
pronounced upon such a Motion as that, 
however willing anyone might be to 
give an opinion. How, on a mere in- 
terlocutory Motion, could the Govern- 
ment enter on the details of the grounds 
of the arrest of the hon. Member for 
Tipperary? That was a question of the 
gravest gravity, and the Government 
were not entitled to go into it except 
upon the most urgent grounds, and 
after a distinct challenge of their con- 
duct had been given, and a decision of 
the House invited. He thought that, 
in the circumstances, the House would, 
upon reflection, agree with him that no 
advantage could be gained by continu- 
ing the debate. 


Sir William Harcourt 
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Mr. GIBSON said, he quite agreed 
with the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department in thinking that no good 
object would be gained by discussing 
the matter further. He would have 
been glad if the discussion had termi- 
nated before the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich (Mr. Collings) had spoken; but 
a new direction had been given to it by 
that hon. Member, who had made 
a peculiar, not to say extraordinary 
speech. The Motion had been intro- 
duced unexpectedly by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
Thereupon the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich, watching his opportunity, had 
risen and produced a mass of letters 
and documents which he fired away for 
half-an-hour, and pleaded earnestly for 
a reply from a Minister. He avoided 
calling upon the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, who the hon. 
Member knew was always ready to 
speak; and, indeed, he looked thoroughly 
put out when the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman got up to say a few words 
on the subject. He (Mr. Gibson) had 
no intention of making an elaborate 
speech; but he should like to make a few 
remarks in answer to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Ipswich. The 
hon. Member from one of his documents 
drew comfort, which he found in the 
speech made last August by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland; but he forgot to 
draw the obvious moral, when the right 
hon. Gentleman stated last August that 
if he saw occasion for interfering with 
the landlords he would not hesitate to 
take action. It must therefore be fairly 
and honestly assumed that he had found 
nothing since that time, with all the vast 
information at his disposal, that would 
justify him as a responsible Minister 
in submitting to the House a proposal on 
the subject. But the case did not rest 
on that obvious inference; for, within 
the last two months, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland stated in the House there was 
nothing whatever in the conduct of the 
landlords as a class calling for objection 
from him, and similar remarks were made 
on a recent occasion by the Prime Minis- 
ter. What, then, was the meaning of the 
extraordinary remarks about landlords 
made by the hon. Member for Ipswich ? 
Some glimmering of what was due to 
justice appeared to have crossed the 
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mind of the hon. Member towards the 
close of his speech, when he said no one 
could tell at present whether the evic- 
tions were just or unjust. That thought 
should have suggested to him some cau- 
tion, when he said just before the real 
culprits were the landlords; that they 
were trying to clear the land from ten- 
ants as from vermin. What proof did he 
offer of that, or of his other statements, 
that they were seeking for ill-gotten and 
legalized plunder, and that what they 
were doing were reckless outrages. 
(Hear, hear!” from the Irish Mem- 
bers.] He did not object to applause 
from any quarter. He desired to point 
out that those were strong statements 
to be made in that House without any 
proof, especially as they culminated in 
the statement that the speaker was un- 
able to tell the House whether evictions 
were just or unjust. In the name of 
common sense, what did the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ipswich think the Irish land- 
lords should do when they were not paid 
their rents? Had the hon. Member the 
faintest conception that, at the present 
moment, on many thousands of holdings 
in Ireland rents were deliberately, with- 
out reason, justice, or cause, withheld 
from the landlords? Were the land- 
lords to remain idle in those circum- 
stances? Was it to be suggested for 
a second that the landlords, face to 
face with an organization whence came 
unjust and improper teaching, were 
to remain utterly quiescent, and not 
to seek to recover their legal rights ? 
The proposition of the hon. Member, 
when seen from a sensible point of 
view, was utterly absurd. Did the hon. 
Member deny that in thousands of 
cases rents were improperly and un- 
justly withheld? Did he mean that the 
landlords so treated were to do nothing ? 
Why, there must, in the very nature of 
things, be a substantial increase of evic- 
tions. That would of necessity be so, 
unless the landlords were, in the words 
of the hon. Member for Ipswich, to sub- 
mit to be made the victims of legalized 
plunder and legalized outrage. He 
regretted that there was some truth in 
one sentence used by the hon. Member 
for Ipswich. The hon. Member had 
said that the condition of Ireland was 
worse now than when the Peace Preser- 
vation Act was passed. He held also 
that the state of things in Ireland 
now was grave and serious, and the re- 
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sponsibility of the Irish Executive was 
of the gravest kind. He (Mr. Gibson) 
concurred in that, and should not, at the 
proper time, hesitate to criticize frankly 
and fully the conduct” of that Execu- 
tive. Before the Irish officials were 
strengthened by the addition of excep- 
tional powers, they did not apply until 
on the very eve of the meeting of Par- 
liament the powers left in them by the 
ordinary law with anything like adequate 
vigour. Before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment the Executive in Ireland had, in 
fact, been so administered that it did not 
command proper respect in that country. 
For a short period after the passing of 
the Peace Preservation Act many people 
thought that a quieter state of things 
was going to arise ; but the fact remained 
at that moment, that with the powers of 
the ordinary law and of the exceptional 
law at their disposal, the administra- 
tion of the country had been such that 
the Irish Executive was not regarded 
by the community, from the Giant’s 
Causeway to Cape Clear, with anything 
approaching to due respect. These, 
of course, were matters to be gone into 
when they should come regularly before 
the House for discussion, and the Govern- 
ment had the opportunity of defending 
themselves. He should then, probably, 
not hesitate to take part in the dis- 
cussion. He would admit that the 
position of those responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order was a 
difficult and responsible position, and 
that every fair allowance should be 
made in reference to their conduct ; but, 
at the same time, they must expect that 
their conduct would be jealously scanned 
and anxiously scrutinized by those who 
had to look to the law for their vindica- 
tion and protection. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that his 
right hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) had made some very 
natural observations on the strange di- 
vergence of the debate from its original 
purpose. It might, accordingly, have 
been expected that his right hon. and 
learned Friend would have kept in 
mind the principles which, according to 
him, ought to have guided the hon. 
Member for Ipswich, and, at all events, 
would not so far have forgotten his posi- 
tion as to make the Motion for adjourn- 
ment the occasion for a somewhat fiery 
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Party attack upon the Irish administra- | 
tion of the law during the last six | 
months, at a time when he knew that the |! 
responsible Minister who could best an- | 
swer him must sit with his mouth closed. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
must have known, indeed had called at- 
tention to the circumstance, that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was one of the two 
principal Ministers now present who, 
having already spoken, could not be 
heard again on the question before the 
House. Knowing, however, that this 
was not the proper occasion for such a 
speech, his right hon.and learned Friend 
had delivered an angry philippic with 
the not very amiable object of destroy- 
ing any respect that might be enter- 
tained for the present Administration. 
His right hon. and learned Friend, after 
administering his gentle rebuke to the 
hon. Member for Ipswich, might, without 
any disadvantage, have wandered back to 
the particular subject under considera- 
tion, and not have proceeded to make a 
gratuitous attack upon the conduct of 
the Government under cover of a Motion 
such as this. A proper occasion would, 
no doubt, soon arise for the discussion 
of that question ; and the Government 
would be then perfectly ready to meet the 
charges made by his right hon. and 
learned Friend and take the judgment 
of the House upon them. 

Mr. R. POWER saic, he did not 
think that Her Majesty’s Government 
ought to regret the discussion which had 
taken place, as it had been turned irto 
avery good debate upon the Irish Land 
Question. If, however, they did regret 
it, he could only say that they could at 
any moment have stopped it by giving 
an honest and straight answer to an 
honest and straightforward question. 
The question was—why did they arrest 
Mr. Dillon? They defied the Govern- 
ment to give them an answer there 


that night. When the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Secre- 


tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment said this was a question of the 
greatest gravity, he (Mr. R. Power) said 
that was all the more reason why the 
Government should give them an oppor- 
tunity for discussing it. Would the Go- 
vernment give them an opportunity for 
discussing the question? He thought 
they would not. He thought the Go- 
vernment had too much common sense 
to allow them to discuss the arrest of 


Lhe Attorney General for Ireland 
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Mr. Dillon. He quite admitted that 
Mr. Dillon was, to the Government, a 
great annoyance and a great incon- 
venience. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land did not want him in Ireland, and 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment did not want him in the House 
of Commons. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland imagined he saw in him a great 
conspirator against his authority in that 
country; and he (Mr. R. Power) could 
not help thinking that the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department imagined 
that he saw in Mr. Dillon a second Mr. 
John Devoy, who might come into that 
House and put a cask of dynamite 
under the Government Bench and blow 
it up, thereby sending the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to another place. 
Was Ireland in a disturbed state at 
present, and was it on account of Mr. 
Dillon? He did not think it was on 
account of Mr. Dillon; and he was very 
glad indeed that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Law) gave them, the 
other night, the reason why Ireland was 
in a disturbed state. He said that 
‘‘ Rapacious landlords keep the country 
in a state of disturbance.” He (Mr. R. 
Power) should like to know why the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not put into Kilmainham some of those 
gentlemen who, he said, kept the country 
in a state of disturbance? He himself 
should be sorry, in Ireland, to say, in 
the Land League rooms in Dublin, for 
instance, that the rapacious landlords 
kept the country in a state of disturbance. 
He did not think it would be a safe thing 
to say under the present circumstances. 
He thought the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land had certainly qualified himself to 
become an honorary member of the Land 
League by that statement. He did not 
remember any speech made in Ireland 
which would excite people more than to 
tell them that the rapacious landlord was 
the man who created all this disturbance 
—the man who turned them out on the 
road-side, and had no mercy for his 
tenants in any respect. But he would 
ask seriously—what was the feeling that 
the arrest of Mr. Dillon had created in 
Ireland? If there was one man in Ire- 
land whom the people looked up to for 
counsel and advice—if there was a man 
who, by his character and his acts ever 
since he came into public life, merited 
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and obtained the confidence of his 
countrymen—it was Mr. Dillon; and 
the arbitrary arrest of that man could 
not but weaken the hold of the Govern- 
ment, if they ever had any, upon the 
affection of the Irish people more than 
all the Coercion Bills they had ever 
passed in that House. He had just 
received a resolution from the Dun- 
garvan Board of Guardians condemning 
the Government for what they had done, 
and they might expect similar resolutions 
of condemnation from the various Boards 
and public bodies in Ireland. They might 
depend upon it that by his arrest they 
had done more to create disloyalty and 
disaffection in Ireland than anything 
Mr. Dillon ever could or ever did do. 
Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that 
when the Coercion Bills were being 
passed through the House, he warned 
the Government that those measures 
would be used for the purpose of ven- 
geance by the Irish landlords, and used 
by the Government for the purpose of 
suppressing political feeling in Ireland ; 
and he thought the result had proved the 
perfect truth and justice of those fore- 
warnings. It was a notorious fact that 
the men now arrested and imprisoned 
in Kilmainham and Galway were not the 
class of men described to the House by 
the Government as the persons whom 
they desired to arrest. The Govern- 
ment alleged that they desired to arrest 
the inciters to outrage, the midnight 
marauders, the village ruffians, and all 
the rest of it; but they, the Irish Mem- 
bers, alleged, on the other hand, that 
that was not their intention, and that 
their intention was to arrest the young 
men who were carrying on in a spirited, 
but in a perfectly legitimate and Con- 
stitutional way, the organization and the 
agitation of the Irish Land League, and 
that was really the case. With respect 
to his hon. Friend the Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Dillon), it was a remarkable 
fact that he was not arrested until the 
eve of the second reading of the Land 
Bill, and after he had made a speech 
which did not differ in character from 
many of those he had previously de- 
livered. He must say that that looked 
very like foul play. Only last week 
a young man of excellent character, 
named Higgins, was arrested for sign- 
ing, as honorary secretary, a resolution 
passed at a meeting of a local branch of 
the Land League, and sending a copy of 
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it to a farmer residing in the neighbonr- 
hood. No one had, in fact, been ar- 
rested under the Acts answering to the 
character of those who were described 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland during the debates 
on the Bills. The Government secured 
the passing of the Coercion Acts by 
false pretences; the grounds they gave 
to the House did not and do not exist ; 
the whole story was shown to have been 
amass of exaggeration by the manner 
in which the Acts had been carried out. 
The Government should have been slow 
to arrest Mr. John Dillon at any time, 
and especially at the time they did. At 
the commencement of his political career 
he was grossly attacked in his absence 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland. The 
most serious outrages in Ireland were 
those that were being committed under 
cover of the Act. The real criminals 
nestled in Dublin Castle, and their ‘head 
centre’ was the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. 

Mr. T. OC. THOMPSON said, he 
would ask the Government to remember 
that clemency was far more powerful 
than cruelty. What was the result of 
the course the Government had pursued ? 
Had any good ensued? Was Ireland 
any quieter, were the peasantry more 
contented, or were there fewer evictions ? 
No; the evictions were increasing day 
by day, proving that the policy the Go- 
vernment had pursued was a bad policy. 
Everybody was sorrythat Mr. Dillon was 
arrested ; but the question was whether 
his imprisonment had been for good or 
evil. He was as much interested in the 
success of the policy of the present 
Government as anyone, believing the 
failure of it would be a misfortune to 
the country; but he must admit that 
Mr. Dillon’s arrest was producing no 
good in either Ireland or England. Let 
them remember how English public 
opinion was aroused in regard to the 
trial of Governor Eyre for proceedings 
in Jamaica. The English people dis- 
liked the trickery used in that case ; they 
resented the manner in which, in Ja- 
maica, Gordon was arrested in a dis- 
trict not subject to martial law, and 
then transferred into a district where 
martial law had been proclaimed, and 
there tried by subaltern officers under 
such law and hanged. What was the 
feeling of England in thiscase? Was 
it not that the proclamation of the City 
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of Dublin was made with a view of en- 
trapping Mr. Dillon? Was it not also 
felt that he was arrested at a time when 
of all others he should have heen left 
free, when he was coming over to Eng- 
land to discharge his duty, and when 
he considered his person safe. He (Mr. 
T. C. Thompson) said the feeling of the 
people of England was a feeling of in- 
dignation. The Government had many 
opportunities of arresting him. They 
had heard Mr. Dillon say many things 
in that House for which, supposing the 
Government had done their duty now, 
they ought to have arrested him then. 
Why did they arrest him now? A 
belief had gained ground that it was 
simply because his evidence on the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill would have 
been most important? The Land Law 
(Ireland) Bill was a middle-class Bill, 
and there were few men in that House 
who represented anything but middle- 
class people, while Mr. Dillon repre- 
sented a class he would have been proud 
to represent—the peasantry of Ireland. 
The blot upon that Bill was that there 
was no provision made in it in favour 
of the peasantry, no provision to prevent 
eviction in bad seasons, and Mr. Dillon 
would have spoken strongly against 
such an omission. They might pass hun- 
dreds of measures to relieve Ireland; 
but if no relief against evictions in such 
seasons as the peasantry had gone 
through lately was included in them 
they would be of no use. He appealed 
to the Government to let one of their 
first acts be the release of Mr. Dillon 
from prison, and the next the repeal of 
the odious Coercion Acts. 

Mr. O’DonneEtt rose to address the 
House, when— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. O'DONNELL resumed, by saying 
he wished to utter a few words upon 
the matter. It appeared hopeless to ex- 
pect that either the English or Irish Go- 
vernment, so amply represented on the 
Treasury Bench at the present moment, 
would give anything like a satisfactory 
reply to the request of the Irish Party 
that evening. They had asked for faci- 
lities to discuss the case of Mr. Dillon. 
It was admitted on all hands that va- 
rious suspicious circumstances attended 
that arrest ; and they wanted an oppor- 


Mr. T. C. Thompson 
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tunity, in a straightforward manner, 
of grappling with the Government case. 
It certainly appeared that the pro- 
bability of his appearing in the House 
to express the opinion of a very large 
body of the Irish people on the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill had something to do 
with his arrest. Mr. Dillon had said 
nothing within the last few weeks pre- 
ceding his arrest in any way different to 
what he had been saying montlis before ; 
and the matter required a little more 
explanation than the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
given it, for he had simply defended 
himself for not giving information by 
reference to the bare letter of the Coer- 
cion Act. But an engagement had been 
given, when that Bill was under discus- 
sion, that the causes which led to every 
arrest should be laid upon the Table, 
and the breach of that engagement 
ought to bring a blush to the face of 
every Member of the Government. He 
saw that he was still more unfavourably 
situated than when he rose to address 
the House, because now there was not a 
single Member of the Government pre- 
sent. But he must say that there was 
as much intelligent knowledge of the 
affairs of Ireland on the Treasury Bench 
now as at any time since the Govern- 
ment came into Office. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had no sym- 
pathy with the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon); but he must say he had, 
at least, been consistent in delivering 
exactly the same kind of speeches five 
months ago as three weeks ago; and it 
was the duty of the Government to have 
arrested him long before they had done. 
He (Mr. Warton) had himself brought to 
the notice of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land many passages from the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speeches ; but he was always met 
by the right hon. Gentleman in a 
shuffling manner, and told that the 
passages cited were correctly given, 
though in some cases he had produced 
reports from different sources. The 
right hon. Gentleman was inconsistent 
in his conduct, and deserved the epithet 
he (Mr. Warton) had applied to him 
long ago. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
The House was adjourned accordingly 


at a quarter before 
Nine o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 11th May, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Privare Briu (dy Order)—Con- 
sidered as amended—South Eastern Railway *. 

Pustic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Birming- 
ham, Tame, and Rea, &c.) * [160]. 

Second Reading—-Newspapers (Law of Libel) 
[5]; Clerical Disabilities Act Repeal [11], 
put off; Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland) 
[33], debate further adjourned, 

Withdrawn—Small Debts (Limitation of Ac- 
tions) [78]. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS (MR. BRAD- 
LAUGH). 


Mr. SPEAKERacquainted the House 
that he had received a letter from Mr. 
Bradlaugh, returned as one of the Mem- 
bers for the Borough of Northampton, 
relative to the proceedings of the House 
in his case, which he read to the House 
as followeth :— 


To the Right Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 
House of Commons Library, 
11 May, 1881. 
Sir, 

I beg through you to place on record my 
protest against the Resolution of the House, 
hindering and preventing me from exercising 
my statutory right, and from performing my 
constitutional duty to my constituents. I have 
been duly returned as one of the Members to 
represent in the House of Commons the Borough 
of Northampton. The legality of that Return 
has been admitted by, and certified to, the 
House. There is no Petition against my Return, 
and it is not pretended that I am subject to any 
legal disqualification. Yet without any prece- 
dent in the Journals of the House, and in ab- 
solute defiance of the Statute, the House has 
thought fit—while recognising me as a duly 
elected Member—to prevent me by actual 
physical force from fulfilling the duty imposed 
upon me by the express words of the Law. The 
privileges of the House render it impossible for 
me to submit the question to the decision of a 
Court of Law. I can only for the moment 
solemnly protest, in the name of the electcrs of 
Northampton, whose rights have been infringed, 
and whose lawful representative I am. And I 
beg most respectfully, Sir, that, in such manner 
as to you may seem fit, you will communicate 
this protest to the House. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Cu. BrapLauGH. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON: With 
reference, Sir, to the letter you have 
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just read, I wish to ask whether it will 
be competent for any hon. Member to 
move that it be taken into consideration 
on a future day; and, if such Motion 
may be made, whether it would be a 
question of Privilege, and taken at half- 
past 4 o’clock on whatever day may be 
fixed for the Motion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The letter of Mr. 
Bradlaugh will appear in the Votes, and 
will be in the hands of Members to- 
morrow morning. It will be competent 
for any hon. Member to give Notice that 
the letter be taken into consideration on 
a future day, when it may be brought 
forward as a question of Privilege. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—3.0-o — 
NEWSPAPERS (LAW OF LIBEL) BILL- 


(Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Edward 
Leatham, Mr. Samuel Morley.) 


[BILL 5.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HUTCHINSON, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that during two successive Sessions 
Select Committees were appointed to in- 
quire into the subject of newspaper 
libel, and each of these Committees was 
presided over by the Attorney General 
for the time being. The first of those 
Committees heard a mass of valuable 
evidence, but made no Report owing to 
want of time. The second Committee 
asked permission to have that evidence 
referred to them, and this Bill embodied 
the recommendations of that Committee, 
and was confined to them exclusively. 
The justification of the Bill lay in that 
fact, and he was thereby relieved from 
the necessity of entering upon any long 
argument in its support. The provisions 
of the Bill were few and exceedingly 
simple. Rightly considered, the interests 
of the newspaper Press and those of the 
public were quite identical ; and the Bill, 
while intending to remove acknowledged 
hardships, also provided guarantees 
against danger that might be appre- 
hended in some quarters. It proposed, 
in the first place, to protect newspapers 
in the exercise of an important function, 
the due performance of which was ex- 
pected at their hands. A newspaper 
was the record and expression of what 


took place in public, of all political life, 
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and of all municipal and social activity | 
—in short, it was the record of. every- 
thing outside the domain of strictly | 
domestic intercourse; and he asked | 
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ing himself under the wing of a man of 
straw as at present—the nominis umbra. 
It would be noticed by the House that 
this Bill referred to England and Ireland 


whether it was fair that an agency which | alone, but not to Scotland, and the rea- 


met an ever-increasing demand of this 
kind, and which was expected to per- 
form its functions with accuracy, should | 
have to do its work in the midst of red- 
hot ploughshares, and should be subject 
to consequences for the injudicious lan- 
guage of persons whom it correctly re- 
ported. Protection from private liability 
in the discharge of an important public 
function was the end sought to be ob- | 
tained by this Bill. It provided that a 
fair and honest bond fide report of lawful | 
public meetings should be held as privi- | 
leged in the same manner as reports of | 
a similar character of proceedings in | 
Parliament and the Courts of Justice. | 
In the matter of comment the Bill left | 
the law precisely as it was. It made no 
change in the law of civil action; butit | 
did make some change in the present | 
law of criminal prosecution for libel, and 
for good and sufficient reasons. ‘He 
could give a long list of cases in which 
criminal prosecutions had been resorted 
to on the most frivolous pretences, either 
for the purpose of extorting money or 
gratifying private malice. A man’scha- 
racter could be quite as well vindicated 
by civil action as by criminal prosecu- 
tion. He did not ask for the total aboli- 
tion of criminal prosecution against a 
newspaper, because there might be cases 
of violation of public decency; but it | 
seemed to him that the tremendous | 
power of that law ought not to be placed 
within reach of capricious and unscru- 
pulous persons who might be wickedly 
disposed and worthless. The Bill, 
therefore, asked that no criminal pro- 
secution for libel against a newspaper 
should be instituted unless the At- 
torney General for the time being 
were satisfied that there was a primd 
facie case for resorting to that method 
instead of the ordinary one of civil ac- 
tion. Lastly, as the price which the 
newspapers would have to pay for those 
concessions, the Bill provided for the 
registration of newspaper proprietors. 
At present it was very difficult to find 
out who was the real proprietor of a 
newspaper; but by this registration 
clause the responsible person could be 
got at in case of need without any diffi- 
culty, and would prevent a man shelter- 


Mr, Hutchinson 








son was significant. In Scotland, the 
changes he proposed by the Bill were 
practically, and had long been, in ope- 
ration. Scotch newspaper proprietors 
would not thank them for including 
their newspapers in this Bill, because 
there was a large measure of free pub- 
licity as regards the reports of public 
meetings. These prosecutions must first 
be authorized by the Procurator Fiscal ; 
and the strongest argument he could ad- 
duce for this Bill was that in Scotland, 


| where criminal prosecutions for libel 


were almost unknown, civil actions also 
were extremely rare. The journalist 
was put upon his honour, and he acted 
accordingly. He (Mr. Hutchinson) be- 
lieved a similar state of things would 
obtain in England and Ireland if this 
Bill were passed. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the second reading 


of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Hutchinson.) 


Mr. INDERWICK said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of opposing the se- 
cond reading; but, at the same time, 
there were one or two provisions to 
which he cculd not give his assent. The 
main provision of the Bill was one that 
would meet with approbation—namely, 
that fair, honest, and bond fide reports 
of lawful public meetings should be pri- 
vileged in the same way as reports of 
proceedings in Parliament and in Courts 
of Justice were privileged, it being tho- 
roughly understood that the privilege 
did not extend to comments that might 
be made outside of such reports of pub- 
lic meetings. But it was also important 
that it should be laid down in very pre- 
cise terms what was to be held a public 
meeting, for, of course, if two or three 
persons met to condemn the conduct of 
a person obnoxious to them that would 
not be a public meeting. By the second 
part of the 2nd clause it was provided 
that the defendant should not be entitled 
to avail himself of the defence that the 
report was a fair one if it were shown 
that he had refused to insert in his 
newspaper a reasonable explanation of 
the circumstances tendered for publica- 
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tion on the part of the persons reflected 
upon in the alleged libel. As the law 
stood now, no such limitation of the 
right of the defendant to avail himself 
of a legal ground of defence existed in 
the case of reports of proceedings in 
Parliament, or in the Courts of Law, 
and he did not see why it should be in- 
troduced in the case of reports of public 
meetings, especially as it might lead to 
endless and most inconvenient contro- 
yersies in the public Press. He would 
be glad if that part of the Bill were al- 
tered in Committee. The Bill also pro- 
vided for a better registration of pro- 
prietors. That, he thought, was ex- 
tremely necessary, and it would obviate 
a great amount of difficulty which now 
existed in ascertaining the person 
morally responsible for the publication 
of a libel. The third proposal was 
open to very grave objection. He 
could not go the length of approving 
a suggestion that no criminal proceed- 
ings should be taken in respect of any 
libel without the consent of the Attor- 
ney General. He did not think that 
the right of any of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects to take criminal proceedings in 
respect of any libel, however gruss or 
personal it might be, should be limited 
by the view which might be taken of 
the matter by the Attorney General. 
There were other matters that he should 
like to see dealt with by the Bill. For in- 
stance, as the law now stood, the person 
who considered himself aggrieved by 
the matter published had an alterna- 
tive remedy. He might sue the defend- 
ant in a civil action, where he could give 
evidence on oath in his own defence, or 
he might, by taking criminal proceed- 
ings, shut the mouth of the defendant 
altogether. It was contrary to all right 
and justice that the accusing party 
should, by choosing one form of proceed- 
ing rather than the other, have the 
option of declaring whether or not his 
opponent should be heard. There was 
a growing feeling that the accused 
in all criminal cases should be per- 
mitted to make his statement upon 
oath; and, therefore, what he should 
ask the House to do in the present in- 
stance would be to enact that every cri- 
minal proceeding in respect of libel 
should be conducted in the same man- 
ner,- both as to evidence and costs, 
as though it were a civil action—that 
was to say, that the defendant should 
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have the right to go into the witness 
box at each stage of the proceedings, 
and make his own statement in denial or 
justification of the charge made against 
him. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the question 
the Select Committee had to consider 
was whether the proprietors of news- 
papers could be to any extent relieved 
from their present legal liabilities with- 
out prejudice to the public interests ; 
and, after taking a great deal of evi- 
dence, and giving very careful conside- 
ration to the subject, the inquiry re- 
sulted in the Bill now before the House. 
The Committee felt that publishers of 
newspapers were very often made liable 
for acts which were not their own, and 
which it was almost impossible for them 
to control; and they, therefore, recom- 
mended that any report published in a 
newspaper of the proceedings of a pub- 
lic meeting should be privileged, if the 
meeting was convened for a lawful pur- 
pose, and open to the public, and if the 
report was fair and accurate, and pub- 
lished without malice. The privilege 
solely applied to public meetings, pub- 
licly convened, and would exclude rail- 
way and other meetings, where share- 
holders often called each other hard 
names, and where strong reflections 
were sometimes cast upon the commer- 
cial credit of individuals. The clause 
also required it to be proved that the 
publication of the matter complained of 
was for the public benefit; and he could 
not, with deference to his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Inderwick), think 
that there was much in his objection to 
the proposal that the protection afforded 
by the clause should not be available as 
a defence if the defendant had refused 
to publish an explanation or contradic- 
tion. In the course of his experience, 
he had always found that a respectable 
journal was ready to insert a reasonable 
explanation, or apology, for any libel 
that might have found its way into its 
columns; and in a case of libel before a 
jury the refusal to publish a contradic- 
tion was commonly treated as an aggra- 
vation of the offence. The 8rd clause, 
by providing that no prosecution for 
newspaper libel should be commenced 
without the fiat of the Attorney General, 
did not, of course, make the Attorney 
General responsible for the prosecution ; 
but only required him to declare whe- 
ther or not a primd facie case was made 
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out, and he could not think the re- 
striction was unfair. The registration of 
newspaper proprietors appeared to him 
to be a very important part of the Bill; 
but he was not sure whether the Bill 
would not be better without the clause, 
which imposed a £10 penalty for the 
omission of the printer, or publisher, to 
make the required return. A proprietor 
who wished to conceal his name would 
not be made by so small a penalty to 
disclose it; and it would be better either 
to make the penalty £10 for every 
month during which the return was not 
furnished, or to leave the omission’ to 
be dealt with under the ordinary law. 
Mr. J. COWEN said, he trusted the 
Bill would be read a second time, and 
that reasonable facilities would be al- 
lowed to his hon. and learned Friend for 
getting it through the House this Ses- 
sion. The subject had been dealt with 
-many times, and in no instance had a 
more generally satisfactory solution been 
hit upon than that now before them. 
The late hon. and learned Member for 
Glasgow, the late Mr. Butt, and himself 
had been concerned in more than one Bill 
dealing with this subject during last 
Parliament. The difficulties that now 
beset the question had beset them; but 
those who were formerly unwilling for 
legislation had been brought to see the 
necessity and the justice of it. Two 
special Committees had inquired into 
the whole matter. Both the public and 
the newspaper proprietors had had an 
opportunity for putting their case before 
this Committee, and the Bill was the 
outcome of these deliberations. He re- 
cognized the difficulty of defining what 
was a public meeting; but, after full 
consideration, the words that were in 
the Bill had been hit upon as the best 
that could be chosen. Anyone who was 
capable of suggesting better words could 
do so in Committee. After repeated 
trials, those who had concerned them- 
selves in the question had failed to de- 
fine the meetings more accurately than 
in the clauses as they stood in the Bill. 
He thought it was only fair that persons 
who felt themselves aggrieved should 
have the liberty of requesting the inser- 
tion of corrections or explanations. If 
reports of public meetings were to be 
privileged, the public, on the other hand, 
should be at liberty to correct any inaccu- 
racies in these privileged reports, and 
newspapers would only be too willing to 
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comply with the request. It was not to 
the interest of a newspaper proprietor to 
circulate what was incorrect. It would 
not add to the reputation of the paper, 
and certainly it would not add to its 
influence, to give persistent publicity to 
unfair and incorrect reports. Everyone 
now admitted the hardship under which 
newspaper proprietors lay in being held 
responsible, both civilly and criminally, 
for fairly reporting proceedings of public 
bodies. The Bill would free them from 
that responsibility. In consideration for 
that concession, newspapers were to re- 


gister the list of proprietors. That he 
regarded as a retrograde step. It was 


going back upon an obsolete law. In 
former times the owner of every printing 
press had to be registered. Printers 
were regarded as disturbers of the 
peace. Their types were considered as 
explosive materials, and they themselves 
were treated as rogues and vagabonds 
or dealers in dangerous commodities. 
That was when the Press was in its in- 
fancy. The law had gradually been mo- 
dified, and now it had only a nominal 
force. Papers might be registered, but 
it was not compulsory for them to be so. 
He did not see any reason why the 
owner of a newspaper should be regis- 
tered any more than the owner of a coal 
mine or the owner of a chemical works. 
A chemical works might destroy the vege- 
tation in a neighbourhood, or it might 
injure the health or lead to the death of 
cattle. Persons who suffered by these 
had their remedy against the proprietor 
of the works, although these proprietors 
were not registered. If, in consequence 
of the working of a coal mine, the sur- 
face subsided and injury was sustained 
by anyone, the people who suffered 
could sue the coalowners and get re- 
dress, and yet the coalowners were not 
registered. He did not see why news- 
papers should be treated differently. If 
newspapers undermined the character of 
anyone, the persons attacked could get 
at the owners of the newspaper just as 
easily as people could get at the owners 
of chemical works or coal mines. He 
objected to this exceptional legislation. 
It was quite true that there had been 
isolated instances where newspaper pro- 
prietors had got out of their responsi- 
bilities by quibbling; but these cases 
were rare. That was a point of the Bill 
he objected to, and, when in Committee, 
he would try to modify it or amend 
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it; but the Bill generally was a fair at- 
tempt to settle a complicated and diffi- 
cult subject, and he hoped the House 
would assist his hon. Friend in giving it 
the force of law. 

Mr. MACLIVER said, he thought that 
reports of the proceedings of Boards of 
Guardians, of Town Councils, of School 
Boards, and of other public bodies 
through which public money was ex- 
pended, should be held to be privileged. 
He cited a casein which the law, as it at 
present affected Boards of Guardians, 
operated manifestly to the prejudice of 
the ratepayers. When the Bill got into 
Committee, he should propose a clause 
to the effect that any report of any public 
body having the administration of public 
funds, such as Town Councils and Boards 
of Guardians, to whose meetings repor- 
ters of the Press were admitted, should 
be privileged, if such reports were fair 
and accurate, and published without 
malice. Such a provision would bea 
considerable protection to newspapers, 
and would confer a real benefit upon 
the public. 

Mr. WARTON said, he rose for the 
purpose of supporting this Bill warmly. 
In his opinion, the Bill would be more 
useful than all the other measures put 
together which had been brought for- 
ward on the Ministerial side of the 
House since the present Government 
came into Office. He did not, however, 
agree with the criticism of the hon. and 
learned Member for Rye (Mr. Inder- 
wick), as he thought that no definition 
should be given of a public meeting ; 
but that every case should be left to 
be decided by a Judge and jury, who 
would consider all the facts and cireum- 
stances of the case. He most strongly 
supported the 3rd clause, believing that 
no criminal prosecution for libel should 
be brought without the consent of the 
Attorney General. Very often criminal 
proceedings were taken in respect of 
libels for the purpose of stopping the 
mouth of the defendant. Until the time 
came when the Criminal Code, which 
was too valuable a measure for the Go- 
vernment to deal with, was before the 
House, he should not like to say any- 
thing on the subject of the propriety of 
permitting defendants in criminal cases 
to give evidence. 

Mr. ASHTON DILKE said, he was 
sorry to interrupt the harmony which 
this Bill had brought from every part 
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of the House, including the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton), who as arule did not sympathize 
very strongly with attempts at legisla- 
tion on the part of Liberal Members ; 
but he could not entirely agree with 
any part of this Bill. The point as to 
“‘ being privileged ” wasa good one. As 
to deciding what a public meeting was, 
they knew there were a great many 
bodies who often excluded reporters just 
as they pleased, and there was also a 
class of meetings which were semi-private. 
For instance, meetings of Conservatives 
in different parts of London, to which 
admission was almost invariably by 
ticket, could hardly be termed public 
meetings. It was unfortunate that they 
should have to discuss this Bill so much 
in detail; but it was not their fault, be- 
cause it in reality consisted of three mea- 
sures, which might be embodied in three 
different Bills, and more closely debated 
in Committee. With regard to prosecu- 
tions by the Attorney General, he did 
not think that provision was all that was 
wanted. What was wanted was that 
magistrates should have a discretionary 
power of dealing with them. They 
might have the power of inflicting fines 
or short sentences of imprisonment in- 
stead of sending defendants for trial. 
There was a danger arising from occa- 
sions which were not very important, 
but distinctly libellous. Magistrates 
desired to give defendants the benefit of 
the smallest possible doubt. He did not 
think the scheme, as at present pre- 
posed in the third part of the Bill, would 
work at all. There were two classes of 
proprietors. They would have to deal 
with what he might term good proprie- 
tors and bad proprietors. This Bill was 
aimed at the wicked proprietors; but 
sufficient machinery was not provided to 
carry out the intention of the Bill in this 
respect. Very often, too, the printers 
and the proprietor were entirely differ- 
ent people. The responsibility for libel 
was now a meaningless one. It was 
quite right that there should be civil 
and criminal responsibility ; but it was 
well known that newspaper proprietors 
were often civilly responsible when they 
were not criminally; and criminal ac- 
tions were often brought against pub- 
lishers who ought not to be implicated 
at all in the Law of Libel. It should be 
defined where the criminal responsibility 
ought toend. He thought the penalty 
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of £10 was a ridiculous one. A wicked 
proprietor would give the printer an in- 
demnity, unless the amount of the fine 
was extremely heavy. They would find 
that under this provision the law would 
be practically inoperative, and things 
would go on very much as they did at 
the present moment. Whatever law 
was passed, they would find that the 
man they were seeking to get hold of 
was seeking to evade the law, and they 
would be no better off than they were 
before. He should not oppose the 
second reading of the Bill; but he 
thought it might be materially altered 
in Committee. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
fully shared the objections against the 
Bill which had been raised by the hon. 
Member who has just spoken. He en- 
tirely agreed that the registration of 
newspaper proprietors was antiquated, 
obsolete, and unsuited to the present 
time. As to public meetings, it had been 
argued that the definition applied only 
to meetings of corporate bodies or great 
assemblages open to the public, and did 
not include the meetings of public com- 
panies. But this latter class of meetings 
were the very class to which it was most 
necessary often, for the sake of the pub- 
lic, that attention should be called, and 
fair reports of the proceedings published 
in the newspapers. He had known 
instances where companies in a tottering 
condition had been enabled to keep on 
drawing in new victims by the absence 
of fair and full reports of their proceed- 
ings. If fair and full reports were 
given of the proceedings of such con- 
cerns, the public might be warned, and 
the final crash of the company fore- 
shadowed. There was no class of reports 
out of which libels were more likely to 
arise than those of the proceedings 
at meetings of public companies and 
shareholders. He remembered one 
case in his own experience in which 
some of the shareholders of a com- 
pany felt convinced that one of the 
officials was literally cooking the ac- 
counts and mismanaging the affairs. A 
meeting of shareholders was called, and 
the charges were distinctly repeated, 
and a newspaper with which he (Mr. 
Justin M‘Oarthy) was at that time con- 
nected published a report of the pro- 
ceedings. The person accused brought 
an action for libel, and no doubt would 
have got a verdict but that his guilt in 
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the meantime was found out and he had 
to abscond. This incident showed the 
importance of their not narrowing the 
scope of the Bill so as to exclude the 
reports of the public meetings of com- 
panies from the category of privileged 
reports, and he thought some improve- 
ment might b e made in that particular. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE hoped that the 
Bill would be read a second time: but 
thought that certain changes would have 
to be made in Committee. It would be 
necessary to define more clearly than 
the 2nd clause did what was a public 
meeting. With regard to the 3rd 
clause, he did not entirely agree with it. 
He thought it was a mistake to vest any 
more power than was absolutely re- 
quired in a Minister of the Crown or 
other central authority. If a summons 
for libel were obtained, the magistrate 
was not able to dismiss the case sum- 
marily, even if he thought a jury would 
not convict. He was obliged to send the 
case to trial. If a newspaper were to 
say when the claimant came out of prison 
that the claimant had been in prison, 
the claimant might go before a magis- 
trate, and might insist on the newspaper 
proprietor or whoever .was responsible 
being sent for trial at the Old Bailey. 
He might put him to heavy expense, 
although there was no doubt there would 
be an acquittal. It, therefore, seemed 
to him (Mr. Labouchere) very desirable 
that, instead of a fiat being obtained 
from the Attorney General for a trial in 
such a case, a magistrate should be able 
to deal summarily with any application 
made to him on the subject. As to the 
registration of proprietors, there was 
formerly not a register of proprietors, 
but a register in which one person was 
entered as proprietor. He might have 
half-a-dozen partners; but it was not 
necessary to enter their names in the 
register. The hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Cowen) had remarked that 
colliery owners were not registered. 
The cases were, however, different ; and 
while everybody knew the proprietor of 
a colliery, it was difficult with regard to 
newspapers to discover who was the 
responsible person. In almost all cases 
the printers and publishers of news- 
papers were mere dummies. He sub- 
mitted to the Attorney General whether 
it would not be possible to render the 
printer liable if he did not give up the 
name of some responsible person as 
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proprietor. He did not see the necessity 
of registering the names of all the pro- 
prietors. Some were mere shareholders 
in a newspaper, and it would only 
gratify an idle curiosity to put their 
names in the register. He thought the 
Bill was in the right direction, and he 
hoped the House would agree to the 
second reading. 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), said, the Bill appeared 
to him to be a very useful measure, and 
he hoped it would not only be read 
a second time, but that an opportu- 
nity would be afforded for reading it a 
third time. The House would remember 
that newspaper proprietors had formerly 
serious cause for complaint in being 
held liable for criminal proceedings 
where they had not personally erred, 
and that this state of things produced 
considerable discussion some years ago 
in relation to the liability of news- 
paper proprietors. But some few years 
ago, in a case that was heard before 
the late Lord Chief Justice, the opi- 
nion was strongly expressed by the 
Court that Lord Campbell’s Act would 
protect from criminal proceedings those 
who had intrusted editorial duties to 
others and had not been deficient in any 
want of care themselves. This Bill did 
not deal with that point, because it was 
felt by the Committee which considered 
the matter last year that the law already 
existing afforded sufficient protection. 
The Bill was the result of the delibera- 
tions of a Select Committee of last Ses- 
sion, on which it could not be said that 
those interested in newspapers had any- 
thing like a preponderating influence, 
but in which the general public were 
well represented. One or two objections 
had been made to the Bill. It had been 
said that there ought to be greater clear- 
ness in the definition of what a public 
meeting was. As to that objection, he 
would only observe that those who made 
it should be good enough to define what 
was a public meeting. Directly you de- 
fined what was a public meeting you 
excluded all other meetings from the 
operation of the Bill. He thought it 
was much safer to. leave a judicial tri- 
bunal to define the term ‘‘ public meet- 
ing.”’ Prima facie, he should say if 
reporters were admitted in order to re- 
port, the meeting would be regarded as 
public. The hon. Member for Rye 
(Mr. Inderwick) said under this Bill 
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a few persons might meet together, 
and by means of private scandal ruin 
the character of any man. But no 
editor would have the protection of 
this Bill in such a case as that, for 
the editor must show that the publica- 
tion was for the public benefit, and that 
it was not a mere private slander. The 
objection to Clause 3 which the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) had urged—namely, that the re- 
quirement of a fiat from the Attorney 
General before proceedings for libel 
could be commenced would have the 
effect of giving too much power to the 
Executive Government, was an objection 
which he would meet by stating that the 
principle was one which had been much 
extended of late years. He had al- 
ways given notice to persons accused 
to say what they had to say before he 
issued his fiat; but he would suggest to 
the hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
that the 2nd clause should be so altered 
in Committee that a fiat should not be 
issued against editors of newspapers until 
they had had an opportunity of making 
a statement before the Attorney Gene- 
ral. As to the question of registration, 
he thought that registration was, on the 
whole, beneficial to the public, while he 
did not think it was injurious to editors 
of newspapers. That, however, was a 
matter to be discussed in Committee, 
and he would now content himself by 
asking the House to allow the Bill to be 
read a second time. 


CLERICAL DISABILITIES ACT REPEAL 
BILL.—[Br1 117.] 
(Sir Gabriel Goldney, Mr. Thorold Rogers.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Srr GABRIEL GOLDNEY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
observed that the object of the Bill was 
to get rid of a statute called Horne 
Tooke’s Act, which was passed for the 
purpose of getting rid of a man whose 
political opinions were obnoxious. The 
Act excluded clergymen from sitting in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Horne 
Tooke was returned for Old Sarum at a 
time when political feeling was very 
strong. He (Sir Gabriel Goldney) did 
not know the reason why his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Beresford Hope) sitting 
below him and others objected to clergy- 
men sitting in the House of Commons, 
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It was formerly held that clergymen sit- 
ting in Convocation were not privileged 
to sit in the House of Commons, because 
they claimed the right of taxing them- 
selves through Convocation, instead of 
through the House of Commons, and it 
was felt that they ought not to have a 
double voice; but in 1846 the powers of 
Convocation were abolished. Clergymen 
were now eligible for all civil offices and 
functions, and why should they be ex- 
cluded from the House of Commons? 
Why should they be ostracized from all 
political feeling and action? They per- 
formed all the ordinary duties of citizens, 
and became Guardians of the poor. It 
might be said that it was inconsistent to 
be in the pulpit one day and in the 
House the next; but this applied with 
equal force to officers in the Army and 
Navy. It might be said that they ought 
not to be in the House of Commons, but 
performing their duties as officers, and 
looking after their men. Nonconformist 
ministers also could sit in the House 
without any objection being taken on 
the ground that political life was incon- 
sistent with clerical functions. The his- 
tory of the disabilities of the clergy was 
remarkable. For instance, at one time 
clergymen were excluded from hunting, 
on the ground that it was inconsistent 
with their duties; but a statute was 
passed which declared that it was neces- 
sary they should have that excellent 
exercise for the purpose of carrying on 
their duties more efficiently, and it was 
one of the prerogatives of the Crown 
that when a Bishop died his pack of 
hounds should go to the Crown, or that 
in lieu thereof compensation should be 
paid. In the performance of secular 
duties clergymen were admirable ex- 
amples to the rest of the community. 
Nearly a third of the Bills in the Journals 
of the House dealt with subjects—such 


as Augmentation of Benefices, Burial | 


Fees, Church Patronage, Ecclesiastical 
Endowments, Marriage Law Amendment 
Act, Poor Removal—in the discussicn 
of which clergymen would be able to 
take part and give to the House the 
advantage of their knowledge and expe- 
rience. He thought Parliament ought 
to abolish an Act that was passed for 
the purpose of excluding a man whose 
political opinions were adverse to the 
Minister of the day. Being unable to 
exclude him individually, they excluded 
the whole body of clergymen. He spoke 
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as a Churchman, and as one who did all 
he could for the Church; and he asked 
the House to say that the clergy should 
not be treated as a different social order 
from the rest of the community. He 
was quite satisfied it would be benefi- 
cial to the Church if some clergymen 
were to come within an arena like the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Sir Gabriel Goldney.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months, congratulated his hon. 
Friend on the array of authorities he 
had pressed into his service. Even the 
venerable ‘‘ Brother Bragge,’’ of political 
poetry, had made his appearance; and 
he presumed that Brother Bragge and 
Brother Hiley were kept in reserve. The 
present state of matters was that clergy- 
men, whether with or without a cure of 
souls, could not sit and vote in the House, 
and his hon. Friend wished to alter that 
state of things. On previous occasions his 
hon. Friend promoted a Bill to allow 
clergymen who had not a cure of souls to 
sit and vote in the House. He (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope) thought there were sufficient 
reasons even against that measure, and 
he had the satisfaction of carrying the 
House with him. There were already 
plenty of elements of disturbance in the 
House, plenty of heart-burnings, plenty 
of faction—he was not accusing one side 
or the other, but only that human nature, 
of which they were all sharers—plenty of 
misunderstanding, plenty of class griev- 
ances, plenty of everything which dis- 
tempered debate and paralyzed wise 
counsels. Was it desirable, then, to 
introduce fresh elements of discord by 
bringing in what he must as a Church- 
man, a Christian, and a citizen say 
would be a most pestilent specimen of 
the genus citizen—namely, the political 
parson who would use his partizanship 
for his political advantage? He might 
either be a rich rector, with aspirations, 
or a discontented curate, with a griev- 
ance. In either case, he had his pulpit 
to preach in, his school to lecture in, his 
parish vestry, his meetings for mothers, 
for fathers, and for uncles, and did they 
want to introduce that man into Parlia- 
ment also? Did they want to have the 
scandal of a man being able to spend 
his Sunday mornings and evenings in 
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preaching his political speeches from 
the pulpit, and upon weekdays inflict 
his tedious sermons on the House? 
Did they want such a man to be able 
from the rising of the sun until 4 o’clock 
to be able to canvass in his cassock, and 
then come down to the House and be 
addressed as the hon. and rev. Member 
for So-and-so? He should regard the 
introduction of ‘‘ political parsons ’’ to 
the House as a fresh scandal to good 
order and religion and piety. His hon. 
Friend had given a list of a dozen Bills 
which he thought ought to be canvassed 
and traversed by clerical Members. He 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) prophesied, how- 
ever, that if clergymen were admitted 
in sufficient numbers and of sufficient 
variety of clerical opinions to influence 
a debate, the non-clerical Members of 
the House would rise in revolt against 
them. In order to attain his hon. 
Friend’s Utopia, half-a-dozen High, 
half-a-dozen Low, and half-a-dozen 
Broad Church clergymen would have to 
be secured. It was urged that it was 
hard that there should be no clergy- 
men in that House, seeing that there 
were Bishops in the House of Lords ; 
but it should be remembered that a 
clergyman would enter the House of 
Commons after a contested election 
and with constituents at his back. The 
election of a Bishop, on the other hand, 
was a ceremony which might be very 
abhorrent to the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk), but it had not 
much effect on his position in the House 
of Lords afterwards, and he had no con- 
stituents. The Bench of Bishops in the 
other House might be a valuable part 
of the Constitution or it might not. 
That was not the question before the 
House now, but it depended on totally 
different considerations; and to attempt 
to darken counsel and mix up that 
matter with the present discussion was 
only to show how trivial and imaginary 
was the grievance alleged in the case 
and how weak was the ground for the 
Bill. In conclusion, he trusted that the 
House, considering the present state of 
Public Business, would not encourage 
even so respectable a Member as his 
hon. Friend to air his crotchet at 
the expense of the national time; but 
that the House, which had already, be- 
fore getting into Committee upon the 
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if necessary, have its 201st division that 
morning for the purpose of relieving 
itself from the present annoyance for 
the rest of the Session. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon 
this day six months.”—(MMr. Beresford 
Hope.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS, in sup- 
porting the second reading of the Bill, 
said, he would not attempt to follow the 
heated rhetoric and habitual prophecies 
of the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down. He could not, however, 
share in the apprehensions entertained 
by that right hon. Gentleman as to the 
dangers that were likely to arise from 
the possible introduction of a clergyman 
into the House if a constituency could be 
found to return him. He thought, more- 
over, that if any clergyman wereto resort 
to the objectionable means to acquire a 
seat in that House which the right hon, 
Gentleman had so graphically described, 
the constituency would know how to 
deal with him and would emphatically 
reject him. He maintained, further, that 
Horne Tooke’s Act, which it was now 
proposed to repeal, was entirely uncon- 
stitutional, having been directed, not 
only against an individual, but against 
the privileges of a class without the 
smallest justification. All persons who 
were liable to be taxed for their lay pos- 
sessions were in justice and on consti- 
tutional grounds eligible to be returned 
to Parliament if they were untainted by 
crime and subject to no legal disqualifi- 
cation. This was the result of the ar- 
rangement made between Clarendon and 
Archbishop Sheldon in 1655, as was 
proved by the cases cited in Bragge’s 
Report of 1801, forall the cases in which 
clergymen, having spiritual fees, had 
been elected and were disqualified by 
vote of the House occured before 1655, 
and all cases, notably those of Gordon 
and Rushworth, in which their seats 
were unchallenged, occurred after that 
date. Horne Tooke himself had stood 
twice for Westminster before he was 
elected for Old Sarum, and no one 
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him were thrownaway. The clergy had 
ceased to be represented, for purposes 
of taxation, in Convocation, and, there- 
fore, they got votes for the House of 
Commons and were eligible for seats 
there. Mr. Horne Tooke had been a 
clergyman. He had abandoned his 
living at an early period, and he took 
a very active part in politics. He was 
a very considerable politician, as well 
as a very considerable scholar, and 
also a great advocate of constitutional 
progress and reform. The passing of 
the Act against him was a scandal, 
being dictated by antipathy to a single 
individual. It was intended that the 
Act should be confined to the clergy of 
the Church of England, or rather to the 
united Church of England and Ireland ; 
and the question might well be raised 
whether the united Church of England 
and Ireland, having now ceased to exist 
as it did before the Irish Church was 
disestablished, any person could really 
be brought under the penalties of the 
statute. That, however, he said only by 
the way. The Scotch Presbyterian mi- 
nister was somewhat differently placed 
from the Anglican clergyman, not being 
a minister when he left his benefice. He 
held, however, that a clergyman was not 
a clergyman in the eye of the law or 
within the range of spiritual authority 
unless actually in possession of a cure of 
souls. After Catholic Emancipation was 
conceded thesame disabilities as attached 
to the Anglican clergy were extended to 
Roman Catholic priests, and he would 
not have the least objection to see a 
provision inserted in the present Bill 
stating that if an Irish constituency 
elected a Roman Catholic clergyman to 
that House their choice of such a Re- 
presentative should be respected. The 
passage of Horne Tooke’s Act was an 
invasion of the rights of a section of the 
community, and he hoped to see the day 
very speedily arrive when it would be 
repealed. 

Cotonet MAKINS said, he did not 
desire to enter into any historical dis- 
cussion of Horne Tooke’s case. It was 
enough to say that the Preamble of the 
Act which it was now sought to repeal 
declared that it was passed to remove 
doubts which existed as to the eligi- 
bility of persons in Holy Orders to sit in 
that House. They had nothing to do 
now with the motives which might have 
induced men to vote for or against that 
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Act; they had only to consider that the 
Preamble expressed the mind of Parlia- 
ment in passing it. Persons who found 
that they had made a mistake in enter- 
ing the Church had already been relieved 
by the Act of 1870; and the present 
Bill was intended to carry that Act a 
step further in a direction which he did 
not think would be indorsed by the opi- 
nion of the House. The Bill was de- 
signed to admit beneficed clergymen as 
well as unbeneficed tothe House, and if 
it passed they might have Dean Stanley 
sitting in the House both as Dean of and 
Member for Westminster. The Canon 
Law and the Common Law were brought 
into accord by Horne Tooke’s Act ; but 
by passing the present Bill the discord 
between the two systems of law would be 
restored. There was, he maintained, no 
necessity for the change, inasmuch as 
clergymen were now represented in their 
lay capacity by their local Representa- 
tives, and in their clerical capacity in 
Convocation, and in the House of Lords. 
This Bill was principally promoted, as 
was well known, in the interest of an 
individual. He objected to that. He 
objected to the alteration of the Oath to 
please an individual, and he opposed 
that Bill on the ground that it was in- 
tended to meet the scruples of an indi- 
vidual or of a few individuals. The 
only argument that he could see in 
favour of the Bill was that if they were 
to have the Member (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
who had taken up so much of the time 
of the House introduced, it might be 
desirable to have a countervailing ele- 
ment in the presence of some of the 
clergy. They might, if this Bill were 
passed, have the hon. and rev. Augustus 
Smith, M.P., advertised to preach in 
some Northampton church on the text 
‘‘ Fear God and honour the King.’”’ He 
must oppose the second reading, seeing 
there had been no Petitions or meetings 
in favour of this measure. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he was 
as anxious as any Member to open the 
portals of the House to every man whom 
a constituency might think it right to 
return, without imposing on him any 
religious disabilities; but he was sorry 
that it should have been thought neces- 
sary by the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who had just spoken to impart into the 
present discussion any reference to the 
unpleasant scenes which the House had 
witnessed with regard to the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Northampton. At the same 
time, he could not see his way to support 
the Bill, which would admit into the 
House clergymen having the cure of 
souls. That would be a very incon- 
gruous state of things. They might 
have a clergyman using his pulpit as a 
rostrum on Sundays to preach an elec- 
tion address. That would be a scandal. 
He was very much opposed to clerical 
justices of the peace, and had formerly 
introduced a Bill to disqualify them, 
and he must oppose the present pro- 
posal. If clergymen felt anxious to 
enter the House, there was an Act— 
to which he (Mr. Hinde Palmer) was 
a party—already in the Statute Book 
of which they could avail themselves. 
Holy Orders imposed certain disabilities 
on clergymen, and unless they divested 
themselves of their clerical character he 
could not agree to the removal of those 
disabilities. The Bill before the House 
he regarded as unqualified in its nature, 
uncalled for, and one that ought not to 
receive the encouragement of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the Clerical Dis- 
abilities Act of 1870, which he had been 
instrumental in passing, had in every 
way successfully carried out the inten- 
tions of its promoters, and had not only 
enabled a large number of gentlemen 
to retire from the Church, but had ad- 
mitted three or four Members to that 
House. Although ready to vote for the 
second reading of this Bill, he could not 
give it his entire support unless clergy- 
men holding cures of souls or offices 
under State appointment were excluded 
from its operation. It was said that 
this Bill was aimed at one person, and 
the hon. Gentleman opposite said he 
should oppose it on the same grounds 
that he opposed the Oaths Bill. But 
the opposition to the Oaths Bill was 
aimed, not at the admission, but the 
exclusion of one person. If, however, 
it had been permissible to pass Horne 
Tooke’s Act for the purpose of excluding 
one person, the House might fairly be 
asked to pass a Bill to admit one per- 
son; but he supported the measure on 
broader grounds. He desired to see a 
disability removed. The Clerical Dis- 
abilities Act required the person taking 
advantage of the relief it gave to retire 
from the Church; but he wanted to 
know whether they could not go a step 
further, and provide that a person in 
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Holy Orders, if he had ceased to hold 
preferment, should not be required to 
divest him of his reverend character 
before obtaining admission to that 
House? If a clergyman became a 
Peer he could enter the House of 
Lords without divesting himself of his 
clerical character, and he saw no 
reason why the House of Commons 
should not be placed in the same 
position as the other House in that 
respect. Why should they compel a 
clergyman to divest himself of his black 
coat before entering that House? He 
did not see that the House would have 
suffered in any way if the hon. Member 
for Southwark (Mr. Thorold Rogers) 
and the hon. Member for Waterford 
County (Mr. Villiers-Stuart), who had 
resigned Holy Orders to become Mem- 
bers of the House, had not been com- 
pelled to do so, and had, if they pleased, 
attended in their places in clerical cos- 
tume and retained the title of “‘ Rev.” 
Therefore, he saw no objection to the 
repeal of Horne Tooke’s Act, but on 
the conditions he had named as to ex- 
cluding beneficed clergymen. So long 
as the Church of England was con- 
nected with the State, it would not be 
right that clergymen of the Church 
should be placed in the same position as 
ministers of other Denominations. When- 
ever the Church was separated from the 
State—and he hoped that time might 
be far distant—then they might agree 
to place clergymen of the Church in 
exactly the same position as those of 
other Denominations. 

Sm JOHN MOWBRAY said, the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) 
said that the Act of 1870 had worked 
exceedingly well. Why, then, alter it? 
This Bill proposed the repeal pure and 
simple of Horne Tooke’s Act. But a Bill 
without reservations or restrictions or li- 
mitations would only bring the law back 
to the state of confusion which existed 
before Horne Tooke’s Act was passed. 
The hon. Member for Southwark, who 
always addressed the House with per- 
fect confidence, laid down as a fact 
about which there was no doubt that, 
whatever the law, clergymen had sat in 
the House. If there was no doubt 
about the question, how was it there 
had been so many inquiries before 
Select Committees? Horne Tooke’s Act 
was not passed in a day ora week. It 
was the result of inquiry, grave delibe- 
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ration, and animated debates. He found 
it laid down that, from the time of 
Edward I. to the year 1800, neither 
that House nor the Constitution of the 
Realm had ever recognized the right 
of clergymen as such to sit in Parlia- 
ment. If clergymen had in fact sat, it 
was because the House had not recog- 
nized them as such. But whenever the 
House took notice of the return of clergy- 
men it declared the return void. Refer- 
ence had been made to Rushworth’s 
case ; but it would, he thought, be found 
that that completely broke down. Rush- 
worth was ordained a deacon at 21, and 
only exercised his calling for two months, 
and the Committee which seated him 
expressly distinguished his case. As 
to the Bishops in the other House, 
they had been placed there either by 
statute enactment or in great official 
capacities; therefore, the case of the 
Bishops was no argument at all. They 
did not go through contested popular 
elections ; they did not sit for Maccles- 
field or Boston, or even so immaculate 
a city as Oxford. He would remind 
the House of the words used by Lord 
Temple, who, in 1801, said— 

“T conjure you to pause well before 
you allow priests to desert their pulpits, to 
search for fame on the benches of the House 
of Commons, and force them to leave the plain 
and beaten road of religion, to wander in the 
crooked and uneven paths of politics; and 
finally, before you sink the sanctity of the 
clerical character in the chicanery of private 
prejudices, of party, and of faction.”—([Pari. 
Hist, xxxv. 1368.] 

He hoped the House would reject the Bill. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he did not at- 
tach much importance to the argument 
that clergymen would be damaged by 
taking part in contested elections. What 
they were really dealing with was Horne 
Tooke’s Act. They could not ignore the 
circumstances which led up to that legis- 
lation; on the contrary, he thought they 
must take them into their present con- 
sideration. Olergymen had sat in that 
House previous to Horne Tooke’s Act, 
but no objection was ever taken to them 
before. He asked, was this a time for 
continuing that disability ? He believed 
there was nothing to apprehend from 
the introduction of clergymen to that 
House; and as the law at present stood, 
it operated against those who were too 
conscientious to relieve themselves of 
Holy Orders, whilst it did not prevent 
others who availed themselves of recent 
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legislation for that purpose from sitting 
in the House. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the arguments that had been advanced 
seemed largely to preponderate in favour 
of the second reading of the Bill; but 
he could not support it on the ground 
adopted by some hon. Members. He 
could not adopt the grounds advanced 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Thorold Rogers), or by 
the hon. Member who had just spoken. 
They had put it on the ground that 
clergymen were entitled to sit in that 
House until Horne Tooke’s Act was 
passed. He believed the opposite opi- 
nion was the true one, and he had 
looked carefully into the matter. He 
believed that the greatest Parliamentary 
names were found in favour of the dis- 
tinct and clear declaration that clergy- 
men were ineligible to sit in the House 
of Commons. He might mention the 
names of Addington, Sir W. Scott, Mr. 
Law (afterwards Lord Ellenborough), 
Lord Eldon, and Mr. Charles Williams 
Winn; and this weighty roll of dis- 
tinguished lawyers declared clearly on 
this point. As to the present Bill, it 
would be necessary that it should be 
altered. They could not take it for 
granted that but for Horne Tooke’s Act 
clergymen would be entitled to a seat 
in that House if elected. The ground 
on which he would support, generally, 
the second reading was not because the 
law had been so hitherto, but because 
he was against the principle of religious 
disabilities interfering with seats in that 
House. That was the principle on which 
the Party to which he belonged had 
constantly acted; and step by step, and 
degree by degree, they had removed all 
the disabilities which existed by the 
law of Parliament or the Statutes of the 
Realm. He must ask, however, with 
regard to this Bill, what the promoters 
meant to do with the disabilities of the 
Roman Catholic clergy? Because it was 
impossible to pass this Bill in its present 
form without dealing with the 9th sec- 
tion of the Emancipation Act. Under 
that Act, Roman Catholic priests were 
subject to certain penalties if they sat 
in that House; and it would be impos- 
sible to admit one class of priests and 
exclude another. He thought, before the 
Bill went further, this was a point which 
the hon. Member in charge of the Bill 
must very seriously consider, No doubt, 
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n old days the Secretaries of State were 
nearly always clergymen ; and Ambas- 
sadors were more often clergymen than 
not. Gardiner was the Minister of 
Henry VIII., and the religious and 
secular elements were combined without 
difficulty. There was another difficulty, 
which it would be well if the hon. Mem- 
ber took into consideration, and that 
was the question of Crown patronage as 
it would effect clergymen. Would a 
clergyman holding a seat in the House, 
accepting preferment from the Crown, 
be required to vacate his seat? The 
object of the Act of Queen Anne was 
clear; and he thought this question 
would be a thorny one for a Committee 
to determine. A point was raised as to 
clergymen being engaged in corrupt 
practices. Well, they all hoped that 
under the Bill of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General those prac- 
tices would cease to exist. But there 
was a much more formidable danger 
which threatened the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
and the right hon. Member for Oxford 
(Sir John Mowbray), and that was the 
formidable rivals which this Bill would, 
when carried, raise up. He should not be 
surprised to find his right hon. Friends 
determined opponents of the Bill, for a 
more formidable rivalry he could not 
imagine. It had been advanced by the 
hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. Hinde 
Palmer) as an argument against the Bill, 
that it would create a new evil by tempt- 
ing clergymen to turn their pulpits into 
political rostrums; but he (Sir William 
Harcourt) did not think that that was an 
evil which would be “ created ”’ by this 
measure, inasmuch as they had already 
had some experience of it. He did not 
think, therefore, that that was an argu- 
ment that they need be afraid of. '[here 
must be some restriction in the Bill upon 
beneficed clergymen; and, subject to the 
considerations he had advanced, and on 
the general principle that religious dis- 
abilities ought not: to be allowed to in- 
terfere with the choice of constituencies, 
he would support the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. WARTON protested against the 
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Estates of the Realm, and as such was 
properly represented by Lords Spiritual 
jin the other House of Parliament, and 
that it was unconstitutional for the 
Church to seek to extend her rights 
in that House. If clergymen were ad- 
mitted into the House of Commons, there 
would be a demand that the Bishops 
should retire from the House of Lords. 
Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he rose 
for the purpose of referring to the point 
mentioned by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary with re- 
gard to the disabilities of Roman Ca- 
tholic clergymen. He would have great 
pleasure in supporting this Bill if it 
went the whole way in the direction it 
professed to take; but it did not go the 
whole way. The Bill proposed to re- 
move the present disability of clergy- 
men of the Established Church to sit in 
the House; and he contended that if one 
denomination of the clergy were to be 
allowed to sit in the House he did not 
see why the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Ireland should be excluded. If the 
Bill passed it would keep out the clergy 
of all Denominations, except those of the 
Church of England, and this at a time 
when the doors of the House of Com- 
mons were being thrown open to Infidels 
and Atheists. He should like to see in 
that House the Bishopsand Priests of Ire- 
land, and he believed they would make 
efficient Representatives of the Irish peo- 
ple. He had no doubt, if the law were 
altered, they would see in that House as 
the Representative of Tipperary, Arch- 
| bishop Croke with Mr. John Dillon. 
| He should be very glad to see in that 
| House Dr. Nulty, who was, perhaps, 
| better acquainted with the Land Question 
|than any Member of that House. He 
should like to see in that House Canon 
| Doyle and Father Sheehy, because they 
| would be a great advantage to its de- 
| liberations. ‘he Bill, if passed, would 
| exclude the Irish Catholic and Protestant 
| clergy ; and if it were passed they would 
|soon have a new and a lively agita- 
| tion in Ireland, because the Catholic 
|and Protestant clergy of that country 
| would not submit to lie under the disa- 
| bilities which had been removed from 
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would be found that Parliament would 
have to legislate upon the subject. If 
the hon. Member who had brought in 
this Bill would adopt the suggestion of 
its Seconder, he (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) 
would be glad to support it; and he be- 
lieved that other Irish Members would 
be prepared to do the same. 

Mr. 8. LEIGHTON said, that the Act 
of 1870 had relieved the clergy from 
the professional grievance—complaint of 
which was made by some persons on 
their behalf, but not by themselves. He 
might refer to the case of barristers and 
officers of the Army, to show how incon- 
sistent the two functions of being Mem- 
bers of Parliament and being actively 
engaged in their Professions were with 
the proper discharge of their duties in 
the latter capacity. The combination of 
the two functions exercised a demoral- 
izing effect on the Bar as a Profession ; 
the same result would be produced in 
the case of the clergy if they sat in 
that House, seeing the vast amount of 
patronage which was in the hands of 
the Government. Suppose a number 
of aspiring and able clergymen con- 
stantly attacking the Government, and 
hon. Members could easily conceive how 
great would be the temptation to stop 
their mouths by giving them some eccle- 
siastical preferment. Suppose the Dean 
of Westminster, as had been suggested, 
were in the House, he might in a little 
time become Prime Minister, and then 
recommend himself to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and hold the two Offices 
together, as they had been held toge- 
ther before. They would thus be going 
back to the state of things that existed 
in the time of Henry VIII. It was an 
error to suppose that constituencies 
might return whom they liked, and that 
the House was bound to admit the per- 
son elected. Clergymen in that House 
would not represent the Church, but 
their own particular opinions, or the 
opinions of their constituency or of their 
Party. The benefit which the Bill pro- 
posed to confer was not desired by the 
Church, and he hoped the House would 
not assent to the second reading. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF rose 
to a point of Order. He had to com- 
plain of the manner in which the Bill 
had been introduced. It was religious 
in its manner and aims, and ought, he 
maintained, to have been brought in in 
Committee of the Whole House. 


Mr, T, D. Sullivan 


{COMMONS} 
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was so introduced. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was re- 
minded by the present debate of a scene 
once enacted in the National Convention 
of France, when one Anacharsis Clootz 
made his appearance there as the repre- 
sentative of All Nations. It seemed to 
him that if the ultra-Liberal disposition 
to remove all restrictions were to prevail, 
aliens, now excluded, would be admitted to 
seats in that House, and then Mr. Speaker 
would occupy a position analogous to 
that of Anacharsis Clootz. If the re- 
strictions upon the admission of Atheists 
were to be removed, he should see little 
reason for maintaining them against the 
clergy. Until professed Atheists were 
admitted, he should abide by the exclu- 
sion of the clergy. He asked the House 
to consider for a moment the probable 
consequences of the measure it was now 
invited to assent to. It was his belief 
that the clergy were best represented by 
the Bishops in the House of Lords; but 
the authority of the Bishops was con- 
tested, and even openly defied, and if 
beneficed clergy were admitted to that 
House, their action might further weaken 
the authority and power of the Bishops. 
He saw no advantage to an Episcopal 
Church in counteracting the authority 
of the Bishops; and that must result 
from the admission of the inferior clergy 
to seats in that House, for their admis- 
sion would inevitably encourge those 
among the clergy who were inclined to 
rebel against the authority of the Bishops. 
It was upon the practical ground that 
the measure tended to introduce a prin- 
ciple of confusion into the Constitution 
of this country that he took objection 
to it. Moreover, the admission of the 
clergy to seats in that House was not 
demanded by any considerable section 
of them. On the contrary, he believed 
that the wishes of the clergy pointed in 
a distinctly different direction. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Leighton) had stated that 
many persons objected to the clergy 
acting as justices of the peace, and, no 
doubt, that was the case; but he (Mr. 
Newdegate) did not concur in that ob- 
jection. The function of a magistrate 
was consistent with the Constitution of 
the Church of England, which defined 
herself to be a congregation of faithful 
men, and her clergy as citizens. There 
was, however, a broad line of distinction 
to be drawn between the making and 
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the administration of the law. 
clergy of the Church of England were 


{May 11, 1881} 
The | advantage of the Bill should resign his 
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benefice or preferment, and sign a de- 


sao 8 bound to obey the law, and | claration that he would be incapacitated 


e (Mr. Newdegate) held that they were 
peculiarly adapted and qualified to ad- 
minister the law as justices of the peace ; 
and he believed that their admission 
to seats in that House would be the in- 
troduction of an element of weakness, or 
he might rather say an aggravation of 
an element of weakness in the Church, 
that would be without any countervail- 
ing advantage to the House itself. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, the real 
question to be decided was whether there 
was any good reason for the exclusion 
of a large body of highly intelligent men 
from the House, and he had failed to 
hear a single sound argument against 
their admission. It was a matter for 
a man’s own conscience to settle whe- 
ther his duties as a beneficed clergyman 
were or were not compatible with those 
which he would have to discharge as a 
Member of Parliament. But there were 
many clergymen who were not beneficed, 
but who objected to make the declara- 
tion under the Act of 1870 which they 
must do before they could become Mem- 
bers of the House; and why should 
Parliament exclude them? The true 
test of qualification was that a Member 
should be the choice of a constituency, 
and it was not for the House to say that 
such or such a man should not be elected. 
It was absurd to suppose that a clergy- 
man could be defiled more than any other 
man by having to pass through the tur- 
moil of a contested election. He was 
glad, he might add, to find that no 
speaker, not even the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), 
had opposed the Bill on the ground that 
if it were passed its provisions should 
be made to include the Roman Catholic 
clergy. 

Sirk GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, he 
was in error in stating that the Bill had 
been introduced in Committee of the 
Whole House. It had, however, been 
brought in in a perfectly regular way, 
in accordance with the precedent set 
in Horne Tooke’s case. He would only 
add that if the Bill were read a second 
time he should be prepared to refer it 
to a Select Committee, by whom the 
various suggestions made for its amend- 
ment might be considered. He should 
also be prepared to introduce a clause 
providing that any clergyman taking 








from holding a benefice or preferment 
in future. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 101; Noes 
110: Majority 9.—( Div. List, No. 201.) 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


SMALL DEBTS (LIMITATION OF 
ACTIONS) BILL.—[But 78.] 


(Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Sir Henry Wolff, Mr. Gorst.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, explained that its object 
was to diminish the evils of the long- 
credit system which obtained so largely 
in this country by limiting the period 
during which debts under £100 could be 
recovered to 12 months. Among the 
upperand middle classes it was a common 


thing for bills to run on for three or four 


years, and, as the result, people were 
tempted to buy articles which they could 
not really afford; minors ran up enor- 
mous bills without the knowledge of 
their parents or guardians, and wives 
and daughters in a similar way deceived 
their husbands and fathers; while the 
tradesman charged an excess of 16 or 17 
per cent, or even more—there was a 
tailor’s case not long ago before the 
Courts in which as much as 50 per cent 
was charged—to recoup him for the loss 
he sustained by waiting so long for his 
money. He heard the other day of a 
man owing as much as £14,000 to his 
fruiterer. The lower class, though 
affected in a lesser degree, suffered a 
good deal from the ‘‘tally”’ system. On 
the whole, therefore, the Bill would, no 
doubt, be of great public advantage. 
Tradesmen, asarule, he believed, would 
welcome it, though he was not surprised 
to hear that it had been condemned by 
some of the West End tradesmen, who, 
having a wealthy clientéle, were in- 
terested in keeping up the long-credit 
system with its attendant surcharges, 
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Even to West End tradesmen, however, 
it would probably in the long run prove 
a boon by saving them from the bad 
debts which very frequently led them 
into bankruptcy. Under a ready-money 
system the co-operative stores, which 
had done so much harm to tradesmen, 
would have no raison d’étre, and the 
tradesmen of the lower class would reap 
a direct and immediate benefit from the 
Bill by receiving the ready money which 
now went exclusively to the publican. 
He believed the working classes very 
seldom paid for necessaries on the spot. 
The long-credit system was peculiarly 
English. It was, at all events, quite 
unknown in France and America, the 
principal commercial rivals of England, 
the ready-money system obtaining al- 
most entirely in those countries. Finan- 
cially, English society at the present 
time was in a very unhealthy state, and 
the habit which so many people had of 
living beyond their incomes was greatly 
stimulated by the long-credit system. 
As minor evils of this system, it would 
be within the knowledge of many hon. 
Members that young men at the 
Universities ran themselves head over 
ears into debt, and that people who were 
not careful with their receipts were not 
unfrequently made to pay a bill twice or 
thrice over. He was aware that there 
was another Bill before the House on 
the same subject—the Limitation of 
Actions Bill—which had come down 
from the Lords in the name of Earl 
Cairns. But that Bill applied to all 
debts, no matter of what amount, and 
did not limit credit to less than three 
years. He thought that in the case of 
large commercial transactions inter- 
ference of this kind would produce great 
embarrassment. Hence he had re- 
stricted his own Bill to debts incurred 
on account of necessaries, for which a 
year’s credit seemed ample. It would 
be well, of course, to allow some interval 
to elapse before it passed into law, so 
that tradesmen might prepare for it; 
but a period of commercial depression 
like the present was, perhaps, the most 
favourable for securing the public ac- 
ceptance of its provisions. People, he 
believed, would welcome any legislation 
which promised to enable them to bring 
their expenses within their diminished in- 
comes, and which would place the coun- 
try at large in a sounder financial condi- 
tion. Of course, he did not propose to 


Lord Randolph Churchill 


{COMMONS} 
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make the Bill compulsory ; it would 
always be open to people to contract 
themselves out of it. The limit of six 
years now set to the recovery of debts 
was a purely arbitrary one; and it 
seemed to him that 12 months, so far 
as sums under £100 were concerned, 
would be in every way a more con- 
venient one. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving the second reading of the 
Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, no doubt, the sub- 
ject was an interesting and important 
one. He entirely agreed with the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock with 
respect to the evils of long credit; but 
the question was whether the Bill which 
he had now introduced would have the 
effect he had in view. Under the Bill, 
the tradesman would not be able to 
refuse credit altogether; but he would— 
except in cases of special debts exceed- 
ing £100—be able to give credit for 12 
months, and recover the amount within 
that time. The consequence would be 
that although the credit would be limited 
from six years to 12 months, they would 
not diminish the number of times during 
which credit was given. They would 
put a weapon into the tradesman’s 
power of being able to give the credit, 
and of having the excuse to enforce 
payment within 12 months. The Bill, 
therefore, would not abolish the evils of 
the credit system; on the contrary, its 
effect would be, in some measure, to ag- 
gravate them by giving a kind of legisla- 
tive sanction to credit in the case of the 
smaller transactions of life, and by pro- 
ducing a crop of summonses at the end 
of every year. Besides, the foolish 
undergraduates and dressy women, to 
whom the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock had referred, would be 
tempted to raise their bills to more 
than £100, so as to escape the limita- 
tion of credit proposed in the Bill. There 
was a Bill before the House, sent down 
from the House of Lords, which had 
been introduced by Lord Cairns, and 
had received the approval of the Lord 
Chancellor, reducing the limit for special 
debts to six years, and for simple con- 
tract debts to three years. To that Bill, 
which would obviate the evils attending 
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the present Bill, the Government were 
prepared to give their assent; and it 
would be perfectly open to the noble 

Lord the Member for Woodstock, when 

that Bill came into Committee, to move 

Amendments embodying his present pro- 
osals. 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS saw the 
hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Bass) in 
his place, and he wished to state publicly 
that he had considerably changed his 
opinion on the subject of imprisonment 
for debt since they both sat on the Select 
Committee on that subject a few years 
ago. Without pledging himself to any 
definite measure, he should like to see 
an alteration of the existing law, pro- 
vided that some provision was inserted 
preventing the fraudulent contracting of 
debts. He thanked the noble Lord for 
having brought the subject under the 
notice of the House; but, speaking for 
the Friends with whom he usually acted, 
he preferred the Bill of Earl Cairns, 
which, he thought, would secure the 
advantages which the noble Lord desired 
without the inconveniences which would 
attend the present measure. He hoped 
the noble Lord would agree to the post- 
ponement of the further discussion of 
this measure until Earl Cairns’ Bill was 
brought forward for consideration. 

Mr. MARRIOTT said, he had put an 
Amendment on the Paper that the Bill 
should be read on that day six months, 
and he did not feel inclined to withdraw 
it after what had been said from the two 
Front Benches. He did full justice to 
the intentions of the noble Lord, but 
objected to the principle of the Bill. 
The chief argument against the Bill was 
that it was not wanted. The shop- 
keepers had made no demand for the 
measure; on the contrary, they were 
opposed to it. If, as the noble Lord 
contended, co-operation had been caused 
by the high prices charged by shop- 
keepers, why not let co-operation bring 
down the prices of West End tradesmen? 
The noble Lord had also said that minors 
and wives could run up bills without the 
knowledge of their guardians or hus- 
bands; but, in point of fact, the law 
took good care that neither guardians | 
nor husbands were charged too much. 
No people would be so much affected 
by this Bill as the working classes. He 
was well aware that credit had many | 
evils, and that it might be abused; but | 
there were times when it was of the | 
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greatest advantage, and when it pre- 
vented working men from falling into 
a state of absolute destitution. He did 
not think this measure was wanted. The 
period of limitation was at present six 
years; and even, as the law now stood, 
the Judges did not look with favour on 
any person who pleaded the Statute. In 
conclusion, he moved that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months. 

Mr. BIGGAR seconded the Motion. 
There were, he said, several objections - 
to the Bill, and the chief one was that 
it did not apply to either Ireland or 
Scotland. There ought to be a provi- 
sion in it to prevent Irish landlords re- 
covering their rack rents when a year in 
arrear. As it stood, it would be so much 
waste paper. If, too, it were framed in 
such a way as to prevent shopkeepers 
charging frightful prices for articles of 
household use, it might be of avail, and 
should have his support. Under all the 
circumstances the measure was unworthy 
of the consideration of the House, and 
he hoped the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. Marriott) would 
be accepted. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Marriott.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. BROADHURST thought the 
House was much indebted to the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock for in- 
troducing this question. It was a mis- 
take to suppose that the working classes 
did not want the Bill. At the annual 
meeting of the Trades’ Unions Congress, 
which represented more than 1,000,000 
of our organized working people, a de- 
mand had been made for a number of 
years past for a measure of this kind. 
Credit such as this Bill was designed to 
limit was the bane of the life of the 
working classes. It was not natural 
credit, but artificial and false credit, 
from which they suffered, and from 
which the Bill would relieve them. He 
also thought the noble Lord had rendered 
another service in eliciting from the At- 
torney General and the late Home Se- 
cretary their strong language in support 
of the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
should not have risen at that late period 
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of the debate, had it not been for the re- 
marks of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General on the subject of cedit. 
He had held the office of County Court 
Judge for many years, during which he 
had had ample experience of the habits 
and necessities of the working classes ; 
and he was convinced that credit was a 
great boon to them. There were periods, 
when from want of employment and 
from sickness in their families and other 
causes, they were obliged to have credit 
for food and clothing. At these times 
the tradesman was their best friend ; and 
he must add, from his own long observa- 
tion, that the tradesman was kind and 
forbearing to the debtor. If the artizan 
could not obtain credit, he would fre- 

uently have to go to the workhouse. 
If the Bill of the noble Lord were to 
become law, one of two things must 
happen. Either the tradesman would 
not give credit at all, which would leave 
the working man in great stress; or, if 
the credit were limited to one year,*he 
would prosecute his claim for the debt 
long before the expiration of the 12 
months—the time to which the Bill 
limited credit for small debts. As re- 
garded imprisonment for debt, he had 
had many opportunities, during the 
period he had set as Judge—nearly 20 
years—of conferring with the artizan 
on that question, and he had invariably 
found that he did not desire the short 
imprisonment now lawful to beabolished. 
Workmen frequently had neither goods 
nor furniture; and if the tradesman 
could not put this pressure upon them 
to induce them to keep up their pay- 
ments, made generally by instalments, 
he would withhold credit from them 
altogether. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE remarked, that 
although he differed from the noble 
Lord on many important questions, he 
had the highest opinion of his views on 
these small, minor matters. He was 
surprised to find, however, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), whose name was on the back of 
the Bill, had written a letter to a news- 
paper stating that his name had been 
placed there without his authority, and 
that he was, in fact, opposed to the mea- 
sure. He saw opposite him three Mem- 
bers of the Fourth Party, or three- 
fourths of the Party, and he hoped some 
one of them would explain this discre- 
pancy. 

Sir Eardley Wilmot 


{COMMONS} 
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said, he considered that the discussion 
had been, on the whole, satisfactory, as 
opinions had been generally expressed 
in favour of a considerable limitation of 
the period during which debts should be 
recoverable. As far as the present Bill 
was concerned, he would not trouble the 
House to go to adivision. His object 
was to get an expression of opinion, and 
that object had been attained. After 
what the Attorney General had said, 
he would ask the House to allow the 
Amendment to be negatived, and then 
to have the Order read and discharged. 
If that were done, he should be quite 
satisfied. He had not seen the letter 
referred to by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). The 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) had drawn up the Bill, and it 
was with his consent that his name had 
been put on the back of it. If there was 
any explanation required, it should be 
given by the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he thought that 
such a change as was proposed by the 
Bill would tend to the improvement of 
the condition of the people. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Order for Second Reading discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Bux 33.] 
(Mr. Litton, Mr. Errington, Mr. Broadhurst.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [6th April], ‘‘That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 
Question again proposed. 
Debate arising ; 
Debate further adjourned till Wednesday 
25th May. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(BIRMINGHAM, TAME, AND REA, &0.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrszert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Birmingham, Tame, 
and Rea Main Sewerage District, the Local Go- 
vernment Districts of Cowpen and Leigh, the 
Borough of Nottingham, and the Local Govern- 
ment District of Risca, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hrspert and Mr. Dopson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 160.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 12th May, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brtts—Second Reading— 
Stolen Goods (60); Charitable Trusts Acts 
Amendment (59); Elementary Education 
Provisional Order Confirmation (London) * 
(68) ; Elementary Education Provisional Or- 
der Confirmation (Clay Lane) * (69). 

Committee—Report—Inland Revenue Buildings * 


(73). 
Report—Municipal Franchise (Scotland) * (55). 


FRANCE AND TUNIS—THE FRENCH 
INVASION.—QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR asked the Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he had any objection to lay 
upon the Table of the House the des- 
patch of Lord Lyons containing an assur- 
ance that’ the object of the French in- 
vasion of Tunis was not the occupation 
or annexation of any part of the territory 
of the Regency ; also, whether the noble 
Earl was able to confirm the statement 
which had been made in the newspapers, 
that the French troops were within 17 
miles of the city of Tunis ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
have reason to think that the French 
troops are very near Tunis. I propose 
in the course of next week to lay Papers 
on the Table of your Lordships’ House 
relating to this matter. 


STOLEN GOODS BILL.—(No. 60.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that as he desired to 
remove considerable misapprehension on 
the subject, he would say something 
both as to the reasons for the introduc- 
tion of the measure and the provisions 
which it contained. It was a Bill to 
increase the powers now possessed by 
the police authorities with regard to the 
recovery of stolen goods, and to make 
other provisious calculated to discourage 
the receiving of such goods, and to faci- 
litate their recovery. He thought that 
everybody would admit that this was 
desirable. It had frequently occurred 
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that very valuable property which had 
been taken by robbery had never been 
traced, a fact which showed that the 
law in its present state was less effica- 
cious in assisting in the discovery of 
stolen property and throwing difficul- 
ties in the way of thieves than it 
should be. The police authorities of the 
Metropolis having communicated with 
those in various parts of the country 
elicited a unanimous opinion that fur- 
ther legislation was necessary, and that 
such a Bill as that before their Lord- 
ships would give increased facilities for 
checking the evils complained of. He 
was told that at present there was no 
real check on the receivers of stolen 
goods, and no actual facility for the 
recovery of goods which had been 
stolen. For that state of things he did 
not throw blame on anybody, but it was 
necessary to find a remedy. A very 
respectable trade, the pawnbrokers, were, 
it appeared, greatly alarmed at this 
Bill, as if it were directed against them- 
selves. When its provisions were care- 
fully looked into it would be found that, 
though some amendments might be de- 
sirable, there was no ground for that 
alarm. The first set of provisions were 
perfectly general; the second applied to 
second-hand dealers; and the third to 
second-hand dealers and pawnbrokers. 
The pawnbrokers as a body were a highly 
respectable body of men; but, of course, 
in so numerous a class there must be some 
persons less scrupulous than others, 

while some who were scrupulous might 
unwittingly receive articles which had 
been stolen. He had seen it stated in a 
printed circular which professed to give 
reasons why the Bill should not be 
passed, that its provisions were based 
on the idea that pawnbrokers and_re- 
ceivers of stolen goods were identical. 

That was an error into which certainly 

neither he nor Her Majesty’s Government 

had fallen. No onecould be more sensible 

than he was of the high character of the 

pawnbrokers generally, and of the high 

standing of many of them, and nothing 

could be further from his intention than 

to throw any’slur upon them. It was, 

however, certain that even the most 

upright pawnbrokers might sometimes 

take in pledge articles that had been 

dishonestly obtained, without know- 

ing that they had been so obtained ; and 

that all pawnbrokers should be exempted 








from the operation of the Bill was a 
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suggestion which they themselves could 
not expect to see realized. He had had 
great satisfaction in receiving a deputa- 
tion, who very ably represented them. 
That deputation had made many sug- 
gestions; and, as he was not desirous 
of unnecessarily harassing the trade, 
he proposed, if their Lordships were 
pleased to read the Bill a second 
time, to pass it through Committee pro 
formd, for the purpose of having it re- 
printed with some Amendments, founded 
on those suggestions, which he was 
willing at once to introduce, and after- 
wards to have it re-committed to a 
Select Committee, which would have 
power to take evidence, so that every 
opportunity might be given to those 
who were interested to show how they 
would be affected by it. The main altera- 
tion made in the existing law by the first 
part of the Bill was in respect to search 
for stolen goods. At present it was ne- 
cessary, in order to obtain a search-war- 
rant, that a police-constable should state 
on oath reasons for believing that articles 
stolen were in the place proposed to be 
searched, and should specify what those 
articles were; andthe magistrates did not 
like to grant such a warrant without 
proof of a primd facie case, which it 
was often impossible to establish before 
search. The 3rd clause of the Bill would 
enable a Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
to grant a special warrant on the oath 
of an officer of the police, being an inspec- 
tor, oran officer of equal or superior rank 
. to an inspector, that he had received in- 
formation, from which he believed that 
stolen articles—without specifying them 
in detail—were in a particular place. 
On the authority of this warrant the 
officer could search, and on discovery of 
the property and on proof that the per- 
son in possession of it had reasonable 
grounds for believing it to have been 
stolen, and had, nevertheless, made no 
communication to the police, penalties 
would be inflicted. In this respect the 
Bill did not go beyond the provisions 
of some local Acts already passed—the 
Glasgow Police Act, for instance. The 
provisions of the 4th and 5th clauses 
rendered it penal to deface or alter goods 
purchased or received by a person who 
might have some reason to suppose that 
they had been stolen. Gold and silver 
articles were not to be melted down 
within three days of the time of pur- 
chase. The 8th and 9th clauses had 


Lhe Lord Chancellor 
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reference to the assistance in recovery 
of stolen articles to be given by pawn- 
brokers and second-hand dealers, and 
to the duty of those classes of traders 
to answer the inquiries of constables, 
By the Pawnbrokers’ Act of 1872, 
pawnbrokers were under an obligation 
to keep books, with particulars of the 
pledges received by them. This Bill 
extended that obligation to second-hand 
dealers in precious metals. They were 
also empowered by the Act of 1872 to 
hand over to the custody of the police any 
person whom they suspected of offering 
stolen goods for sale or in pawn; but 
that Act contained no indemnity to them 
in case the person suspected should 
prove to be innocent. It was proposed 
by this Bill to give such an indemnity, 
and the 11th clause gave compensation 
to pawnbrokers and others for loss of 
time, and the expense they might be 
put to in giving information. Second- 
hand dealers were to be required to take 
out a licence, which, in the first instance, 
was to be obtained on the certificate of a 
justice ; and by Clause 14 it was enacted 
that no second-hand dealer should pur- 
chase an article from a child under 
12 years old, or from a person appear- 
ing to be intoxicated, or employ any 
person under the age of 16 to receive 
goods. Similar previsions to these were 
already in force as to pawnbrokers. By 
Clause 15 it was provided that where 
a pawnbroker was convicted of an 
offence punishable under the Pawn- 
brokers’ Act of 1872, or this Act, and 
had previously been convicted of the 
same or any other offence under either 
Act, or where a second-hand dealer 
was convicted of an offence under this 
Act, and had previously been convicted of 
the same or any other offence, the Court 
before whom he was convicted might 
direct his licence or certificate to be en- 
dorsed with a record of the conviction, 
and if any conviction had been endorsed 
against him within five years previously 
might direct his licence or certificate to 
be forfeited. It had been represented to 
him that, as that clause stood, it was too 
severe, as the previous conviction under 
the Pawnbrokers’ Act might be for non- 
compliance with regulations in some 
matters of detail not seriously affecting 
the public. - He therefore proposed to 
amend it by providing that the former 
penalty must have been over £5, which 
would exclude penalties for any but 
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serious and repeated offences. There 
were three other clauses of great im- 
portance, which he could not help think- 
ing were those which chiefly alarmed 
the pawnbrokers. It was proposed 
in the Bill that after any conviction, 
either under the Pawnbrokers’ Act, or 
this Act, or the Public Stores Act, a 
Court might direct the person convicted 
to be registered, the effect of which would 
be to put him under certain specified re- 
strictions, and the commission of any fur- 
ther offence would entail further restric- 
tions. It had been represented that 
some of those restrictions were of a kind 
which, if applied to pawnbrokers, would 
make it impossible for them to carry on 
their business. He thought, on consi- 
sideration, that the objects of these 
clauses would be sufficiently attained, 
without extending them to pawnbrokers: 
he intended, therefore, to limit them so 
as not to include pawnbrokers. There 
was also a provision as to the liabi- 
lity of agents and servants of pawn- 
brokers and second-hand dealers, which 
he thought would be found useful. By 
Clause 22 an appeal to Quarter Ses- 
sions was given where a fine exceed- 
ing £5 was imposed; and Clause 23 
provided that a conviction for any offence 
under this Act should not after five years 
be receivable in evidence against the per- 
son so convicted. He would only add, 
in conclusion, that the Bill was conceived 
entirely in the public interest, to facili- 
tate the recovery of stolen property ; and, 
looking to the fact that its provisions 
would be examined by a Select Com- 
mittee, he trusted their Lordships would 
now give it a second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the Bill his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack had introduced 
might be accurately described as being 
of the same class as another Bill 
which he would bring forward shortly 
—namely, as an effort on behalf of a 
Department of the Government to in- 
crease its powers, and consequently to 
diminish, in a corresponding degree, 
the rights and privileges of the other 
subjects of Her Majesty. Everybody 
knew that Departments of the State often 
conceived it to be for the interest of the 
public that their powers should be in- 
creased; but it was their Lordships’ 
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duty to watch vigilantly proposals of 
this kind, and to see that they were not 
adopted without careful inquiry. The 
public necessity of this Bill rested al- 
most entirely on the evidence of the 
police authorities. He had great respect 
for the police as a body; but a Bill to 
give the police so much more power re- 
quired some other testimony of its ne- 
cessity. This Bill had given great 
alarm to that very respectable body of 
traders, the pawnbrokers; but he was 
glad to find from the observations of his 
noble and learned Friend that the re- 
presentations of that body had had some 
effect with him. If his noble and learned 
Friend had proposed to push the Bill 
through the House in its present form, 
he should have felt it his duty to say 
that their Lordships ought to examine 
the evidence in its favour with great 
care; but as it had passed from the 
hands of the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment—where he supposed it origi- 
nated—to his noble and learned Friend, 
who was willing that it should be con- 
sidered by a Select Committee, he need 
not detain their Lordships further than 
to express his opinion that the wisest 
course would be to refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 69.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tne LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, he was aware that the Bill 
was objected to by many excellent per- 
sons who thought that it might have 
a tendency to injure certain charities, 
and particularly to encroach upon chari- 
tiessupported by voluntary contributions; 
but, in his opinion, the alarm which had 
been created was not justified by the 
clauses of the Bill. At all events, he 
should be sorry to be responsible for 
any measure which could injure any of 
those excellent institutions which were 
petitioning against this Bill. It was 
never intended to affect that portion of 
their funds which was derived from 
voluntary subscriptions. The only 
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ground for any apprehension on that 
score was a provision adopted from a Bill 
introduced byhisnobleand learned Friend 
(Earl Cairns) in 1878, that permanent 
investments of savings from subscriptions 
should, after the lapse of a certain num- 
ber of years, be regarded in the same 
light as original endowments. He was 
willing to modify that clause, if neces- 
sary, by extending the time, and also to 
provide that it should not apply to a re- 
served fund set apart to meet future de- 
ficiencies of income. He disclaimed all 
intention of injuring these charities. It 
had been said that ever since the passing 
of the Act of 1853 the Charity Commis- 
sioners had been seeking to increase 
their power and extend their operations. 
No doubt they had always endeavoured 
to extend their operations within proper 
limits; but no one ought to blame them for 
that, because if such a body as the Cha- 
rity Commissioners was to exist at all it 
must be their duty to exercise their 
functions in all cases in which they 
found charities improperly or unwisely 
administered, and to seek from Parlia- 
ment the removal of all impediments to 
their efficiency. Without question, the 
operation of the Act of 1852 had been 
most beneficial. The manner in which 
the Charity Commissioners had dis- 
charged their duties entitled them to 
public confidence. The Commission had 
been in existence for 28 years, and out of 
7,100 orders which they had made only 
six had been appealed from, and out of 
those six appeals only two had been suc- 
cessful. That showed the value of their 
labours. The present Bill proposed, in 
several respects, to extend their powers, 
but not, he thought, in any way which 
the experience of the past did not 
justify. It contained 26 clauses, of 
which 16 were taken from the Bill of 
1878, introduced by the late Govern- 
ment. The most important of the pro- 
posals not taken from the Bill of 1878 
were, to enable charity funds to be 
vested in the official trustees, without in 
any way interfering with their adminis- 
tration, by the authority of the Commis- 
sioners, though no application might be | 
made to them for that purpose ; to enable | 
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though the income might exceed £50 
a-year ; to enable the provisions of Acts 
of Parliament—he proposed to limit this 
to Private Acts—to be altered by such 
schemes; to enable the Commissioners, 
when it appeared by the. accounts of 
charities rendered to them that monies 
had been misapplied, to order payment 
of such monies, subject to an appeal to 
the Court; and to place the appointment 
of new trustees of charities by co-opta- 
tion under such regulations as would 
secure the appointment of fit persons, 
and prevent unnecessary expense to 
the charities. He should be willing to 
exempt incorporated charities, such as 
the great hospitals, ané others like them, 
from those provisions which seemed to 
have excited their alarm, and which 
were really intended for cases of a very 
different kind. The objects of the Bill 
had been very much misunderstood in 
certain quarters; and he thought that, 
when this misunderstanding was re- 
moved, on a fair consideration of the 
provisions of the Bill, it would be ap- 
proved by the country. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Tne Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
his noble and learned Friend had given 
a faithful account of the Bill; but by a 
dexterous distribution of light and shade, 
in touching on its various provisions, he 
had withdrawn from the view of their 
Lordships the enormous change it made 
in the position of the Charity Commis- 
sioners towards the various charities of 
the country. Their Lordships must re- 
member what were the original func- 
tions of the Charity Commissioners. 
The function of the Commissioners was, 
with the consent of the trustees, to deal 
with charities all over the country, modi- 
fying provisions which had come down 
from remote times and were no longer 
suitable to the circumstances of the 
localities. Absolute power was subse- 
quently given to them to deal with 
charities of a lower value than £50 a- 
year. For that there was a great deal 
| to be said, because it could not be ex- 
pected that charities of an insignificant 


the Commisssioners to settle schemes | value would receive the same attention 
for the better administration of chari- | as larger ones at the hands of trustees. 


ties, according to existing trusts 


, Subject | | But what was proposed now was to take 


to an appeal to the High Court of Jus- | all the charities of the country, from the 
tice, though the trustees of the charities | largest hospital to the smallest village 
might not themselves desire it, and | foundation, and hand them over abso- 


The Lord Chancellor 
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lutely to the direction of the Charity 
Commissioners. When he said direction, 
he did not mean that their daily ad- 
ministration would be in the hands of 
the Charity Commissioners; but if this 
Bill passed, the Charity Commissioners 
would have the power of re-writing the 
will of the founder, and not only that, 
but of re-writing the Statutes made since 
in respect of those charities, and even 
the schemes which had been sanctioned 
by the High Court of Chancery. It 
came to this—that whereas before they 
required that thetrustees and the Charity 
Commissioners should concur, they now 
set the trustees aside and gave general 
and absolute powertothe Commissioners. 
He was not arguing in favour of what 
was called the ‘‘dead hand,” or of: an 
absolute unalterability of the provisions 
of a trust, for he was well aware that as 
time went on the alteration of circum- 
stances was such that trusts must fre- 
quently need modification; but he argued 
against the assertion that the Charity 
Commission were so very superior to 
the trustees of the great charities that 
it was right to dethrone the trustees and 
set up the Charity Commission in their 
place. While entirely agreeing that the 
Charity Commissioners had done good 
service, and disbelieving that they would 
make any misuse of powers placed in 
their hands, they could not, on the 
ground that the present members were 
excellent men, justify giving them such 
vast powers. It was impossible not to 
see that the effect of this great change 
would be to diminish everywhere the 
local supervision of the charitable trusts, 
and sweep them all under the direction of 
one central body—a central body which 
would be appointed by the Minister of the 
day; and the persons who enjoyed the 
benefits of these trusts and those who 
took an interest in them would see with 
alarm the result that the private and 
independent exercise of these trusts 
would disappear, and the vast revenues 
of the charities would be more and 
more administered in obedience to the 
behests of the central authority. There 
were clauses in this Bill for providing 
new schemes, which would have a very 
considerable effect. The trustees of all 
charities, however large, respectable, or 
important, must in future have their 
names sent up to the Charity Commis- 
sion to be approved. Distinguished 


gentlemen, who devoted a great deal of 
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their time and attention to these chari- 
ties, might very well decline to have 
their names sent up to the Charity Com- 
mission, who, like other mortals, might 
cast a slur upon candidates by object- 
ing to the names sent up. If it were 
not sufficient to be elected by those who 
were entitled to elect them, such gentle- 
men would, of course, retire. That 
would be the very general feeling; and 
great discouragement to the elected 
trustees would be the result. Again, 
some of the charities had a large pro- 
perty in land ; but under this Bill in the 
smallest reference to a Court of Law, 
for getting the rent, perhaps, of a 2s. 6d. 
cottage, it would be necessary for the 
Charity Commission to institute a suit; 
and where injunctions were required, 
for instance, to prevent the value of 
house property being destroyed by build- 
ing in front of it, it would be necessary 
to go to the Charity Commission to allow 
immediate reference to be made, lest 
delay should make the process use- 
less. He thought the Bill would pro- 
duce alarm and disgust among a large 
number of those who took pleasure 
in the administration of these trusts; 
and he believed that those who now 
conferred a great public benefit by 
much self - denying sacrifice of time 
and labour would withdraw from their 
independent administration when they 
found it transferred to the management 
of a Central Boardin London. The noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack might 
have every confidence in the excellent 
intentions of the Charity Commissioners, 
and he did not wish to doubt their good 
intentions ; but he could not help calling 
attention to one recommendation in their 
last Report, which showed the kind of 
spirit by which they were actuated. 
They recommended that a number of 
inspectors should be appointed, and they 
added that it would be a matter for con- 
sideration whether it would not be ad- 
vantageous that they should be ex-officio 
governors of the educational endowments 
in the district. The result of this pro- 
posal would be that the officers of the 
Commission would have votes, and 
might be supreme in the government of 
those educational charities. He did not 
wish to say a word disrespectful to the 
Charity Commissioners; but with all 
their burning desire to do good, and their 
seeming confidence that they alone could 
do good, they still required the greatest 
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vigilance to be exercised towards them 
on the part of their Lordships’ House. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday the 24th 
instant. 


IRISH LAND BILL, 1870. 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 

Mored, for a print of the Irish Land Bill, 
1870, as read a first time in the House of Lords, 
showing by difference of print or ink, or by 
both methods, the amendments made in the Bill 
as returned to the Commons, and what after- 
wards became of such amendments, ¢.e., whether 
agreed to or disagreed to or further amended.— 
(The Earl Cairns.) 

Eart SPENCER said, he thought 
such a Return rather unusual ; but it was 
not the intention of the Government to 
offer any opposition to it. But there 
might be some difficulty in carrying it 
out. He desired to know if the noble 
and learned Ear] wished to have a fac- 
simile of the Bill, so as to show its com- 
plete history, or whether he only wished 
the Bill to be shown with the Amend- 
ments after it left the Commons and was 
presented to their Lordships’ House, and 
the state in which it left on its return to 
the other House? He hoped the noble 
and learned Earl would allow the words 
to be added—‘“‘ or otherwise.” 

Eart CAIRNS said, all he wanted 
was a print of the Bill as it was intro- 
duced in that House, and as it was after- 
wards when sent back to the Commons. 


Motion agreed to. 
Ordered to be laid before the House. 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 12th May, 1881. 


MINUTES. }]—Serecr Commirrer—Extraordi- 
nary Tithe, nominated ; House of Commons 
(Accommodation), nominated. 

Pusiic Bitits — Ordered—First Reading—Pier 
and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 2) * 
[161]; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Cottingham, &c.) *!162]: Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders (Bandon, &c.) * 
[163]; Parliamentary Registration * [165]. 

First Reading — Local Courts of Bankruptcy 
(Ireland) * [164]. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Second Reading—Land Law (Ireland) [135]~ 
[Sixth Night]—debate further adjourned. 

Committee — Petty Sessions Clerks (Ireland) * 
[41]—R.P. 


QUESTIONS. 
— mn Qn — 
SOUTH AFRICA—NATAL—SIR OWEN 
LANYON. 

Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under Se. 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther Sir Owen Lanyon is still retained 
in the service of the Crown in South 
Africa; and, in that case, what are the 
duties which he now performs ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir Owen 
Lanyon is on his way to Europe on leave 
of absence. We believe him to be at 
this moment at Newcastle, in Natal, 
ready to reply to any questions which 
the Commission may think fit to address 
to him. 


in Workhouses. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—REVIEW 
OF SCOTTISH VOLUNTEERS BY THE 
QUEEN. 

Mr. FRASER MACKINTOSH asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther a Review of Scottish Volunteers 
will be held by Her Majesty at Edin- 
burgh this year; and, if so, on what 
date ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I beg to state that Her 
Majesty authorizes me to inform the 
House that she hopes to hold a Review 
of the Scottish Volunteers in the Queen’s 
Park, at Edinburgh, on some day be- 
tween the 20th and 31st of August. 


VACCINATION ACTS—VACCINATION 
IN WORKHOUSES. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther it be the fact that Dr. Stevens, one 
of the Inspectors appointed by the De- 
partment at the Board of Guardians for 
St. Saviour’s Southwark, recently sug- 
gested that in future all children born 
in the workhouse should be vaccinated 
before they were allowed to leave, how- 
ever young they might be, and, in an- 
swer to questions, was clearly of opinion 
that the Guardians had the power to en- 
force this, even without the consent of 
the mother upon admission. It was 
pointed out to him that, in the opinion 
of some medical men, this would be in- 
jurious to the mother, by causing much 
mental anxiety, and that fatal cases of 
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this kind had been known; but he re- 
plied that it would cause the mother still 
greater anxiety were the child to have 
small pox; and, whether such a course 
of proceeding is justifiable by any, and 
what, law ; and, if not, whether he will 
not at once express disapproval of it? 

Mr. DODSON: I find that Dr. Stevens 
did suggest that children born in the 
workhouse should be vaccinated before 
leaving ; and that, subject to the opinion 
of the medical officer in any particular 
case, this should be done on the sixth 
day after birth. Dr. Stevens did not ex- 
press any opinion of his own as to whe- 
ther the Guardians could enforce this 
without the consent of the mother; but 
he did refer to an opinion of the Poor 
Law Board to the effect that they could. 
This opinion seems to have been given 
so far back as 1848. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked whether the 
order was alegal one? 

Mr. DODSON: The hon. and learned 
Member asks my opinion on a point of 
law. My own opinion is that vaccina- 
tion cannot be enforced in the circum- 
stances if the mother objects. 


CRIMINAL LAW—RE-PUBLICATION 
OF THE “ FREIHEIT.” 


Mr. BELLINGHAM asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If it is a fact that, under the 
auspices of the Social Democratic Club, 
the ‘‘Freiheit’’ has reappeared as an 
English instead of a German newspaper ; 
whether Herr Most’s famous article on 
the Assassination of the Tsar, for which he 
has been prosecuted by the Government, 
has been reprinted in English under the 
title of Regina v. Most; whether the 
paper states that the publication is in- 
tended as an answer to the attempt to 
suppress ‘‘ our German contemporary ;”’ 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to take any steps in the 
matter ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I be- 
lieve that there is such a paper as that 
alluded to by the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion, and that an English translation of 
the article referred to did appear in that 
paper. The article professes to appear 
in the form of a report of the proceed- 
ings in the Bow Street Police Court. 
In answer to the last Question, I have 
to say that I do not think it desirable to 
take any steps in this matter—at all 
events, until after the trial of Most. 
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| CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES— 
MEMORANDUM OF SIR PENROSE 
JULYAN. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the UnderSe- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, If there 
is in the Colonial Office a Memorandum 
which Sir Penrose Julyan, whileone of the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, addressed 
to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, explaining 
the position of the Office; if Copies of 
| that Memorandum were sent to the Co- 
lonies; and, if there is any objection to 
lay it upon the Table? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: We cannot 
give this particular document, which is 
of a purely confidential character, pre- 
pared by the orders of the late Secre- 
tary of State for his own information ; 
but, as the subject seems to excite some 
interest, I will presently lay on the Table 
Papers which will explain the duties and 
status of these officers more fully than 
can be done by answers in this House. 


ACCIDENTS IN MINES—REPORT OF 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
It there be any prospect of the Royal 
Commission which was appointed to 
inquire into the prevention of accidents 
in mines several years ago making a 
Report this year before the close of the 
Session; and, whether he is aware that 
a similar Commission was appointed 
some time ago in Belgium, and that the 
Belgian Commission reported in one 
year and six months from date of its 
appointment ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he had a letter from the 
Secretary of the Commission, who said 
that before the end of the Session he 
would present a preliminary Report, 
along with a valuable body of evidence. 
The Secretary gave as a reason why the 
proceedings of the scientific inquiry had 
been so much prolonged that it had been 
necessary to repeat the experiments on 
the safety lamps and coal dust in va- 
rious districts. With reference to the 
Belgian Commission, it only indicated 
the inquiry, and suggested the employ- 
ment of a permanent Commission. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
TEACHERS OF MODEL SCHOOLS. 
Me. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 

Secretary to the Treasury, If, on the 
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compulsory retirement of the extern 
teachers attached to the various model 
schools in Ireland on the 31st of March 
last, the Commissioners of Education 
recommended teachers having a length- 
ened period of service (ten years and 
over) to the Lords of the Treasury for a 
gratuity or superannuation allowance, 
and if such gratuity or allowance has 
been made to the extern teachers or to 
any of them; and, if not, whether the 
Treasury would take the case of this re- 
spectable and deserving body of teachers 
into consideration ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Extern teachers are persons employed 
for five to seven hours a-week in teach- 
ing singing or drawing at model schools. 
At the beginning of 1881 there were 
14 of them; but the services of 12 of 
these have been dispensed with after 
four months’ notice had been given. 
Four of these had taught in the manner 
I have described upwards of 10 years, 
as stated by the hon. Member, and were 
recommended by the Commissioners of 
National Education for a grant of public 
money. It is impossible to grant them 
pensions, as this cannot be done even 
for regular model school teachers, who, 
I may remind the House, are not civil 
servants. It did not appear to the Trea- 
sury that the occasional character of 
their employment would warrant the 
grant of a gratuity from public funds. 
They received ample notice that their 
services would no longer be required. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881—ARMS LICENCES. 


Mr. HEALY: In the absence of the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, I wish to ask the Attorney 
General for Ireland, If he will state 
whether the Government approve the 
refusal of arms licences in Ireland on 
the ground that the applicants are Land 
Leaguers ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): According to 
the provisions of the Arms Act, the issue 
of licences for arms is left within the 
jurisdiction of the magistrates, who issue 
or refuse them in the exercise of their 
discretion in the several cases which 
come before them, acting on their own 
responsibility without interference on 
the part of the Government. I must, 
therefore, decline to lay down any gene- 


Mr. Justin M' Carthy 
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ral rule for their guidance. Each case 
must stand on its own individual merits. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether any in- 
structions had been given by the Go- 
vernment on the subject? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): None, so far as 
I know. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND) ACT—FIRST- 
CLASS MISDEMEANANTS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther Colonel Valentine Baker, when im- 
prisoned for twelve months, was treated 
as a first-class misdemeanant, and whe- 
ther as such he was not allowed to read 
any newspapers, English, Irish, Colonial, 
or Foreign, illustrated or otherwise, that 
he chose to pay for ; whether English pri- 
soners who are merely suspected of crime 
are while awaiting trial only allowed 
to provide themselves with London daily 
newspapers and a paper from their own 
locality; and, whether in case the London 
weekly newspapers, or the ‘‘ Newcastle 
Chronicle,” the ‘‘ Graphic,” or the “ II- 
lustrated London News,’ were sent to 
such prisoners by their friends, these 
papers would be stopped by the prison 
officials ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
case to which the hon. Member refers 
occurred before the prisons passed under 
the control of the Government ; and, 
therefore, I cannot state what course was 
taken by the local authorities in that 
case. With regard to the treatment of 
English prisoners before trial, the ques- 
tion as to what newspapers shall be sup- 
plied to them lies within the discretion 
of the Visiting Committee. What view 
the Visiting Committee may take of Zhe 
Newcastle Chronicle and of the other 
newspapers to which the hon. Member 
refers, I am, of course, quite unable to 
state. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—PETITIONS OF 
RIGHT. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, in the case of a Petition of 
Right by an individual seeking to re- 
strain an interference, or threatened 
interference, by the War Department, 
or any other Department of the State, 
with his private property, it is the prac- 
tice that a ‘fiat’? should issue forth- 
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with, or whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment assume to themselves the discretion 
of advising Her Majesty to delay or 
withhold the ‘ fiat,” at the risk of a 
differing or negation of justice to the 
subject, within the meaning of Magna 
Charta ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, there had been no departure 
from Magna Charta in the cases referred 
to. The same rule was observed that 
had been observed for centuries. The 
Government had no right arbitrarily to 
refuse a Petition of Right. A case for 
a Petition of Right first went before the 
Secretary of State, who referred it to 
the Attorney General for his advice. 
The question whether it shouid be 
granted or not was referred to the At- 
torney General; and every care was 
taken not to deprive an applicant of an 
opportunity of enforcing any right he 
might have to redress. There were, 
however, some rights which could not 
be enforced. 


BULGARIA (POLITICAL AFFAIRS)— 
PROCLAMATION OF PRINCE 
ALEXANDER. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If he has any informa- 
tion in regard to the political crisis in 
Bulgaria, and the rumoured intention of 
Prince Alexander to resign ? 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true, as stated in 
the public prints, that at Sofia the Prince 
of Bulgaria has violently subverted the 
Constitution duly established with the 
sanction of the Powers under the Treaty 
of Berlin, and attempted to usurp com- 
plete authority ; if so, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have yet taken any 
action in the matter; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Consul General at Sofia will 
hold any diplomatic intercourse with the 
usurper, beyond warning him of the 
personal responsibility which he incurs ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I greatly 
regret to say that the statements which 
have appeared in the newspapers are 
true. Her Majesty’s Agent at Sofia has 
telegraphed that the Proclamation of 
the Prince of Bulgaria states that for 
two years ‘lhe has endeavoured to govern 
in accordance with the Constitution, 
but that he finds that the country is in 
a state of disorder ; that he will convoke 
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a great National Assembly, and that he 
will submit to it the conditions upon 
which he will consent to remain. Should 
these conditions not be accepted, he says 
that he will abdicate. General Ehrenroth 
has been appointed Minister, and the 
elections to the Assembly are to take 
place in July. 


FRANCE—NEW TREATY OF COMMERCE 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government have 
received any Memorials or Resolutions 
from Chambers of Commerce deprecating 
the renewal of the French Treaty of 
Commerce on unfavourable conditions ; 
and, if so, whether he will lay them 
upon the Table of the House? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Memo- 
rials and Resolutions have been re- 
ceived from Chambers of Commerce, ex- 
pressing various opinions with regard to 
the renewal of the French Treaty of 
Commerce, and they will be laid on the 
Table in due course with the rest of the 
Papers relating to this subject. I have 
to-day laid on the Table some important 
Correspondence with the French Am- 
bassador and Lord Lyons respecting the 
promulgation of the General Tariff. 


FRANCE— THE NEW FRENCH GENERAL 
TARIFF—THE COBDEN TREATY. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he will lay upon the Table of the 
House, a Return showing the difference 
between the duties prescribed by the 
so-called Cobden Treaty with France 
and the Conventional Tariff on the im- 
portation of British Goods which is now 
in force, as the result of the most fa- 
voured nation clauses of the existing 
Commercial Treaty ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
the Returns would have to be prepared 
by the Board of Trade, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman would move for them 
he might have them as unopposed. 
Perhaps, at the same time, he might 
reply to a Question on the same subject, 
of which Notice had been given by 
the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Birley). The hon. Member was aware 
that the General Tariff was promulgated 
on the &th instant, and on the 10th in- 
stant a comparative Return was sent to 
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the printer; but he stated that the proof 
would not be ready for eight or ten 
days. 


Contagious Diseases 


RAILWAYS—METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether it is the 
fact that the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way Company decline to issue Parlia- 
mentary tickets by more than two trains 
each day ; whether it is not the fact that 
the third-class fare between certain sta- 
tions on the line is double the Parlia- 
mentary rate; and, whether the action 
of the Railway Company is legally justi- 
fiable; and, if not, whether he is pre- 
pared to take measures to secure the 
interests and rights of the travelling 
poor ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
he was informed that the statements 
generally in the Question of his hon. 
Friend were correct. He was also in- 
formed that the fares now charged by 
the Company were not in excess of the 
maximum rates allowed by the Act of 
Parliament. The Regulation of Rail- 
ways Act, 1844, provided that the Com- 
pany should run each day one train each 
way for the carrying of third-class pas- 
sengers, and that not more than a penny 
per mile should be charged. Under these 
circumstances, it did not seem that the 
Company exceeded their powers; and 
the Board of Trade, therefore, had no 
right to interfere. 


LAW OF LIBEL — THE BOSTON 
ELECTION, 

Mr. HENEAGE asked Mr. Solicitor 
General, Whether he has come to any 
determination as to what steps should 
be taken in reference to the articles in 
the ‘‘ Boston Independent” newspaper, 
imputing to the Attorney General that 
the prosecutions instituted by him against 
certain persons in connection with the 
late Election at Boston were dictated by 
motives other than a sense of public 
duty ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HERrscHELL), in reply, said, the 
imputations cast upon his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General, 
in reference to the motives which ac- 
tuated him in instituting certain criminal 
proceedings, were of a serious character, 
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portance. He had had, therefore, se- 
riously to consider whether he should 
apply for a criminal information against 
those who published these articles. But 
while the matter was under considera- 
tion, the proprietor of the newspaper in 
question unreservedly withdrew all im- 
putations against the Attorney General, 
and expressed his belief that the At- 
torney General was actuated only bya 
sense of public duty. The proprietor of 
the newspaper had also written to the 
Attorney General, making an ample 
apology. Under these circumstances, 
he had come to the conclusion that the 
matter might be allowed to drop. But 
the question whether the prosecutions 
which had been instituted should be 
tried in a locality where the jury would 
not be influenced by these newspaper 
articles still remained for consideration. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—THE COM- 
MITTEE AND THE NEW SCHEME. 
Mr. O’SHEA asked the Secretary of 

State for War, Whether, in consideration 

of the length of time during which many 

officers in the Army have been kept in 
uncertainty as to their fate under the 
re-organization scheme, he will urge on 
the Committees which are sitting at the 
War Office for the purpose of settling 
the details of that scheme the. advisa- 
bility of speedily reporting thereon ? 
Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to assure him that 
we are making satisfactory progress with 
the details of the changes due to the 

General Plan of Re-organization which 

I have explained to the House. The 

Committee are sitting from day to day, 

and a great many questions have been 

settled by the Commander-in-Chief and 
myself; and I fully hope to complete 
and publish the decisions which have to 
be made in a reasonable time, before the 
Ist of July. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE— 
OUTBREAK AT DUKINFIELD. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON 
asked the Vice President of the Council, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a fresh outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease which occurred on the 25th 
ultimo at Dukinfield, and which has 





been traced to an Irish cow recently 


and it was a matter of great public im- | imported, and purchased on the 13th 


Mr. Chamberlain 
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April from a drover at Ashton under 
Lyne; and, whether the vessels which 
bring cattle from Ireland are thoroughly 
disinfected and cleansed after each 
voyage ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease which occurred 
at Dukinfield on the 25th ultimo may 
have been traced to an animal of Irish 
origin ; but we have no doubt whatever 
that the disease was contracted after 
landing in England. There has not 
been a single case of the disease reported 
in Ireland since October, 1879. And 
although we are constantly receiving 
complaints that Irish cattle convey the 
disease, we are able in every instance to 
trace that the animals have been some 
time in England before developing it. 
Stringent regulations have been issued 
by the Privy Council, both in England 
and Ireland, respecting the cleansing 
and disinfection of vessels carrying | 
animals, and whenever they are found 
to be infringed the owners of the vessel 
are prosecuted. We have one such pro- 
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secution pending now. We are con- 
stantly hearing it stated that Irish cattle 
bring over disease; whereas the fact | 
really is that Irish cattle contract disease | 
after their arrival in this country. 


FRANCE AND TUNIS—THE TURKISH 
FLEET. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will lay upon the Table Copies of 
the Despatches from Lord Lyons re- 
specting the assurances given by the 
French Government that the French 
forces will be withdrawn from Tunis so | 
soon as the Kroumir question is disposed | 
of; and, whether he will also lay upon ! 





the Table Copies of the Correspondence | 
with the Governments of Italy, Turkey, 
or any other power concerning the action 
of France in Tunis; and, whether Her | 


Majesty’s Government have received | 
from Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople any Report as to the com- 
munications made to the Porte by the 
French Ambassador on the subject of | 
the departure of Turkish ironclads for 
Tunisian waters; and, whether he can 
state in detail the contents of such com- 
munications, and lay Mr. Goschen’s Re- 
port upon the Table? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: Papers | 


} 


on the subject are being prepared, and | of the general principle of absolute re- 
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it is hoped they will be ready for pre- 
sentation to Parliament in the course 
of the ensuing week. No Report has 
been received from Mr. Goschen as to 
what has passed between the French 
and Ottoman Governments with refer- 
ence to the departure of Turkish iron- 
clads for Tunisian waters beyond the 
mention of the fact that a Note respect- 
ing it had been presented by the Porte ; 
but we have since received from the 
Porte a copy of the French Note, which, 
indeed, appears in a Paris journal of 
to-day. ; 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
MR DILLON, M.P. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he is prepared to afford any facilities for 
the early discussion of the Motion on 
the Arrest of Mr. Dillon, M.P., and the 
conduct of the Irish Executive ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot see the 
cogency of the hon. Member’s request, 


| seeing that he withdrew the Motion im- 
| mediately before Tuesday last, when it 


was almost certain he could have 


| brought it on. [‘*Oh, oh!”] There 


were no other Motions in the way which 
threatened to lead to any lengthened 
discussion; instead of which a discus- 
sion of several hours’ duration was 
raised on the Motion for adjournment. 
Stiil, I should be glad to meet the views 
of the hon. Member if it were in my 
power; but if he means to ask whether 
I will set aside the Land Law (Ireland) 
Bill to make way for it, then my answer 
must be in the negative. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked 


whether the right hon. Gentleman would 


| give a Morning Sitting for the discus- 


sion of Mr. Dillon’s arrest? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Nothing but a 


strong public necessity would induce me 


| to ask the House for a Morning Sitting 


at this period of the year. The hon. 
Member withdrew his Motion, and 


| therefore I think we can hardly say 
'there is that strong sense of public 


necessity. 


RELIGIOUS DISABILITIES — LEGISLA- 
TION. 

Mr. BELLINGHAM asked the First 

Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in view 
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ligious toleration in the Government of 
this Country, he is prepared to advocate 
the abolition of all remaining religious 
checks at present existing such as those 
which prevent a Lord Chancellor or 
Sovereign of Great Britain being a 
Catholic, and thus to endanger the Pro- 
testant succession as established by 
Law ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; the 
Government have no intention of advo- 
cating anything of the kind. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARMENIA. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther it is true, as reported in the news- 
papers on May 9th, that the Turkish 
Government is disarming the Christian 
population of Armenia, while permitting 
the nomad Kurds to retain their arms; 
and, whether, if the statement is true, 
the British Ambassador will be in- 
structed to point out to the Porte the 
danger of such a step, as putting the 
peaceable inhabitants of the country 
even more completely than they now are 
at the mercy of the robber tribes? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: A Re- 
port from Van, dated March 15, states 
that the authorities were taking certain 
measures in view of disaffection among 
the Armenians. The Armenian Council 
had been requested to send in a state- 
ment of all Societies existing among the 
Armenians, with their objects; and a 
Club which had been started a few 
months previously had been closed on 
account of speeches: made there. No 
mention is made of disarming the Chris- 
tian population. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will, however, ask whether 
there is any foundation for this Re- 
port. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—SMALL-POX (ME- 
TROPOLIS) HOSPITALS. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, If 
he is aware that the Smallpox Hospi- 
tals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
are full, and that persons suffering from 
smallpox are now lying in lodging- 
houses in crowded neighbourhoods, to 
the great danger of the other inhabit- 
ants; and, whether he will state what 
steps he proposes to take to provide 
the Asylums Board with the necessary 
powers to deal with the epidemic, and 


Ur, Bellingham 
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with sufficient authority to carry out 
‘‘The Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867?” 

Mr. DODSON: I am sorry to say 
that the small-pox hospitals are full, or 
nearly so; but I have no information 
that persons suffering from small-pox 
are now lying in lodging-houses, al- 
though I fear such may probably be the 
case. I had hoped that supplementary 
provision would have been made by the 
Guardians and the Vestries and District 
Boards, and this, to some extent, has 
been done; but I regret to say that in 
other cases where exertions have been 
made to provide accommodation these 
exertions have been paralyzed by actual 
or threatened legal proceedings. At the 
same time, it is satisfactory to be able 
to state that the Metropolitan Asylum 
Managers are exerting themselves to the 
utmost to provide temporary accommo- 
dation on their property at Darenth for 
300 or 400 convalescent patients, and 
this will afford considerable relief to the 
present hospitals. I may add that the 
Local Government Board is in communi- 
cation with them respecting further im- 
mediate provision. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE COUNT-OUT ON 
TUESDAY. 

CoronEL ALEXANDER rose to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Why 
the House was allowed to be Adjourned 
on the Motion of the Hon. Member for 
the city of Cork on Tuesday the 10th 
instant before 9 p.m., when a Resolution 
affecting the interests of the Police of 
Great Britain, for the third time during 
the present Session, occupied the first 
place on the Notice Paper? He might, 
in putting that Question, state that he 
never left the House during the whole 
evening, not even venturing as far as 
the tea-room. When, however, the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
rose to address the House on the Ques- 
tion of the adjournment, he went to the 
Bar to get some refreshment, which was 
absolutely necessary, and in the short 
interval of three minutes he found that 
the Solicitor General for Ireland had 
consented on the part of the Govern- 
ment to the adjournment of the House, 
although it was known that an import- 
ant Motion was going to be brought 
forward. He hoped the Government 
would do something to protect the rights 
of private Members. The ballot for a 
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place on the Order Book was rapidly 
becoming a complete farce. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not know, 
Sir, whether I am to reply to the speech 
of the hon. and gallant Member; but, 
so far as the question is concerned, I will 
reply to it as well as I can. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman asks why the 
House was allowed to be adjourned ? 
Well, I believe the House was allowed 
to be adjourned because no Member 
chose to challenge the adjournment. 

Cotonen ALEXANDER: The Solici- 
tor General for Ireland was present, and 
did not challenge it on the part of the 
Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman says the Solicitor 
General for Ireland consented to the ad- 
journment on the part of the Govern- 
ment. I understand that statement is 
wholly erroneous. He had no power, 
and he had no right to do so; and it 
would be very unusual indeed for a 
Member of the Government to rise in 
the course of a discussion, knowing that 
there were a number of Motions by pri- 
vate Members on the Paper, and to state 
that the Government consented to an ad- 
journment ; and I know the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman is under an entirely 
erroneous impression as to what took 
place. I understand there were plenty 
of Members about the House to chal- 
lenge the adjournment had a decision 
been taken. 

Cotonen. ALEXANDER: The Solici- 
tor General for Ireland did not challenge 
the adjournment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It was no more 
the duty of the Solicitor General for 
Ireland to challenge the division than 
any other Member. I am very sorry 
that private Members who had Notices 
on the Paper did not enter into a com- 
bination with the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman, who seems to have done his duty 
very fully to prevent the calamity that 
took place. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that in consequence of the reply of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he thought it 
absolutely necessary to make a few re- 
marks. He would, therefore, move the 
adjournment of the House in order to 
obtain from the Government a fuller 
explanation. He was perfectly certain 
that, whatever might be thought by the 
official and the ex-official Members of 
the House, private Members would not 
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tolerate the manner in which they were 
treated on Tuesday night, and the way in 
which the Prime Minister had just treated 
his hon. and gallant Friend. His hon. 
and gallant Friend had obtained the 
first place on the Paper for his Motion 
on two former occasions. On both these 
occasions he gave way to the Govern- 
ment. Then a third time, by extra- 
ordinary good fortune, he obtained the 
first place, whereupon the Government 
requited him for having given way by 
deliberately allowing the House to be 
adjourned, in order to avoid discussion 
of a subject that was very interesting to 
a large number of county Members. 
These Members were prepared to discuss 
it; but the Members of the Govern- 
ment ostentatiously quitted the Treasury 
Bench, leaving the unfortunate Solicitor 
General for Ireland without instructions. 
Who would deny that that was not a 
deliberately planned thing? The Go- 
vernment were, no doubt, very much put 
out at not getting the Morning Sitting, 
and were determined to show private 
Members that they were not gaining 
anything by this refusal. It was per- 
fectly evident that the Government did 
not care one single rush for private 
Members so long as they got their mea- 
sures through. He moved that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. Mem- 
ber second the Motion ? 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
will, Sir. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the noble Lord had made charges 
against the Government which were 
characterized by his well-known courtesy 
and accuracy. The noble Lord said the 
Government desired to prevent the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member 
being discussed. All he could say was 
that he himself and his hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary (Mr. Courtney) were 
there all the evening, and extremely 
anxious to discuss that Motion. About 
half-past 8 o’clock, when an Irish Mem- 
ber made a Motion to count out the 
House, he came in himself to aid in 
making a House. He did not observe 
present that large number of county 
Members who had been described as 
deeply interested in the Motion. He 
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did not observe a single Member—he 
was not even conscious of the presence 
of the noble Lord, who was so keen to 
protect the rights of private Members. 
With the assistance of several Members 
on the Treasury Bench he was happy to 
say that a quorum was found, and the 
House was not then counted out. He 
afterwards went out, like the hon. and 
gallant Member, for refreshment, and 
was sitting in the dining-room, when he 
heard, to his surprise, the announce- 
ment that the Speaker was going home. 
He inquired of a Member of the Irish 
Party what had happened, and was in- 
formed very good humouredly that that 
Party had achieved a glorious victory 
over the Government. That was the 
simple history of that diabolical con- 
spiracy, on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, against the rights of pri- 
vate Members, for which the noble Lord 
so severely but unjustly blamed them. 
All he could say was that the Members 
of the Government were extremely 
anxious to have the discussion brought 
on. There was nothing so disagreeable 
as to have on one’s hands a speech 
which it was impossible to deliver. 
That had been his case on the three 
occasions in question; and he should be 
extremely glad were he able to think 
that this speech was a thing of the 
past, instead of a thing of the future. 
If private Members valued their rights 
so much, the Government were entitled 
to expect some assistance from them; 
and it seemed very unjust for private 
Members, who had gone away them- 
selves, to come down and accuse the 
Government of not upholding those 
rights. 

Mr. GORST thought it rather curious 
that, if the Government were so per- 
fectly innocent, they should have now 
put up the Home Secretary, who was 
not in the House at the time of the 
“count out,” instead of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, who was. What 
they complained of was that the hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman, representing 
the Government, assented to the ad- 
journment. The minority had no chance 
against the will of the Government in 
favour of an adjournment of the House; 
but what hon. Members wanted to know 
was whether the Solicitor General for 
Ireland did consent to the adjournment; 
if so, by whose authority and for what 
purpose ? 


Sir Wiliam Harcourt 
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| Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnsow) said, 
that as his name had been so prominently 
brought forward, he might be allowed 
a few words of explanation, especially as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), who 
was not himself present to see what 
occurred, did not choose to take the ex- 
planation that had been accurately given 
in his absence by the Prime Minister. 
He had never assented to the adjourn- 
ment. [Mr. Gorsr: I never said any- 
thing of the kind.] He was speaking 
within the hearing and recollection of 
fw House. He (the Solicitor General 
for Ireland) was, in this instance, very 
much in the position of the ‘‘ needy 
knife-grinder,”’ who exclaimed, ‘‘ Story! 
God bless you, I have none to tell, Sir.” 
He would state precisely what hap- 
pened. He was also taking refresh- 
ment, and did not know of anything 
which exhausted nature so much as lis- 
tening to some of the debates in that 
House. Hearing the bell ring, he im- 
mediately followed the Home Secretary 
and assisted in making a quorum, and 
he did not leave the House from that 
time except for a moment. He was 
not a party to this conspiracy which 
was alleged to have existed, and which 
was, in fact, as mythical as the know- 
ledge of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham. He listened respectfully, 
as he always endeavoured to listen, to 
the arguments addressed to the House 
by the Members sitting below the Gang- 
He was in the House when the 





way. 
hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 


O’Donnell) concluded his speech, and 
he heard the remarks next made by the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton). When the Question was 
put for the adjournment, he said ‘‘No;” 
but he did not challenge a division, for 
he took it for granted that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Colonel Alexander) 
would have been present, or would have 
had somebody present to represent him, 
to challenge a vote. Finding, however, 
that no one—not even the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport, whom he 
looked upon as the champion of the 
cause—challenged the division, he did 
not think it his duty to do so. The 
House was then adjourned, and he left, 
as the other Members did. 


Question put, and negatived, 
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SOUTH AFRICA —THE TRANSVAAL — 
THE BRITISH GARRISONS. 


Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
under the terms of the armistice con- 
cluded in March last there exists any 
power of supplying the garrisons in the 
Transvaal with material of war; and, if 
not, what steps it is proposed to take to 
remedy so serious an omission in view of 
the critical state of pending negotia- 
tions, and the probability of a native 
uprising ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to the 
Question of the noble Lord, I have to 
say that Sir Evelyn Wood entered into 
an engagement not to send ammunition 
into the Transvaal; but the information 
in his possession, and transmitted to us, 
is that the garrisons in the Transvaal 
are amply supplied with ammunition. 


PARLIA MENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As to the course 
of Business to-night, the Government 
will offer no opposition to the adjourn- 
ment of the debate on the Land Law 
(Ireland) Bill at such an hour as the 
House may think fit; but, at the same 
time, I should desire to call the attention 
of the House to the fact that the debate 
on the Bill has been unusually pro- 
longed. [‘‘No!”] Well, it has gone 
on an unusual length of time. I do not 
say it is without precedent; but if it is 
further adjourned Monday next will be 
the seventh night of its extension, and I 
wish to express a hope that the debate 
will, at any rate, close on Monday. 


ALKALI, &. WORKS REGULATION BILL 
—CEMENT WORKS. 


Mr. W. FOWLER asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether, having regard to the fact that 
no means of a practicable character exist 
for consuming carbonic acid gas, he is 
prepared to insert words into Clause 8 
of the Alkali, &. Works Regulation 
Bill, exempting cement works from the 
operation of the Bill, so far as relates to 
the emission of this gas; and, whether 
he is aware that the passing of the Bill 
in its present form will have the effect of 
closing cement works; and, if he is pre- 
pared, before the Bill is proceeded with, 
to explain in detail in the Bill what are 
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the other gases emitted by cement works, 
and what minimum emission of each of 
those gases the Government is prepared 
to allow, having regard to the fact that 
it is impossible wholly to prevent these 
emissions ? 

Mr. DODSON: I am not prepared 
to. exempt cement works from the Bill; 
for although no practical means may at 
present exist for consuming carbonic 
acid gas, I have no doubt that, in many 
instances, arrangements are capable of 
being made for regulating its emission 
so as to render it much less objection- 
able than at present. As the Bill simply 
requires the adoption of practicable and 
available precautions it is impossible to 
suppose that it will have the effect of 
closing cement works, although I have 
no doubt it will lead to a considerable 
abatement of the present nuisance—a 
nuisance which, in the words of the 
Royal Commission, is substantial, and 
which may be mitigated, if not avoided 
altogether. I cannot undertake to ex- 
plain in detail in the Bill what are the 
other gases emitted by cement works, 
and what is the minimum emission the 
Government is prepared to allow, as this 
would be to place these works on a dif- 
ferent footing from many others named 
in the Bill, and, as in the case of the 
alkali works, a test could only be pre- 
scribed after the experience acquired by 
careful inspection. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS (MR. BRAD- 
LAUGH). 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, When it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
invite the House to proceed with the 
Adjourned Debate on the Parliamentary 
Oaths? He explained that he put the 
Question because he found that the ad- 
journed debate stood on the Order Book 
the last Order for Tuesday next. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think the 
Question of the hon. Member is perfectly 
justified by the facts; but, at the same 
time, I hope he will agree with me that, 
as the subject is likely to be raised to- 
morrow by the Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle, I should 
postpone my answer until that Motion 
has been disposed of. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
rise to put two Questions to you, Sir. I 
wish to ask you whether it is competent 
for a Member of this House to move 
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that a Resolution, formally submitted to 
the judgment of the House, put from the 
Chair, adopted by a majority of the 
Members present and voting, and re- 
corded on the Journals of the House re- 
peatedly acted upon by the House, and 
still unrescinded, is an illegal Motion ? 
And, secondly, Sir, I wish to ask you 
whether, if such a Motion is in Order, 
it can be regarded as a Motion entitled 
to precedence, bearing in mind that more 
than a fortnight has elapsed since the 
passing of the Resolution referred to ; 
and, if so, upon what ground pr ecedence 
would be given to it? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I wish further 
to ask you, Sir, whether it is not com- 
petent for any hon. Member, on any 
day he may think fit, to raise a question 
of Privilege as to the arbitrary and 
illegal exclusion of an hon. Member 
duly returned by a constituency to this 
House before he has taken the necessary 
steps to bring himself within the full 
jurisdiction of the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Exception has been 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon to the word 
‘‘illegal,”’ used in the proposed Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle. I must admit that there is 
some force in that objection. I have 
understood the expression “illegal ”’ to 
be intended by the hon. Baronet as in- 
dicating the rescinding of the Resolution 
of the 26th April, 1881 ; but Iam bound 
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to say that [ think the hon. Baronet 
would have been better advised if he 
had proposed, according to the usual | 
Parliamentary practice, to move that | 
the Resolution of the House be rescinded. | | 
In regard to the other point raised by 
the right hon. Gentleman, I have to say 
that if the hon. Baronet had thought fit 
yesterday to make a Motion on the 
letter of Mr. Bradlaugh having been 
read, and if that Motion had been in 
regular form, he would have been en- 
titled to proceed with that Motion as a 
question of Privilege; and I cannot) 
think that he has forfeited his claim to | 
have that question considered as a mat- 
ter of Privilege by reason of his having, | 
for the convenience of the House, post- | 
poned it until a futureday. I think the | | 
answer I have given already sufficiently | 
answers the Question of the hon. Mem. | 
ber for Northampton. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I} 
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ring from your answer to my second 
Question that you regard the Motion asa 
question of Privilege, and not as a ques- 
tion of Order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think it is a ques- 
tion of Privilege, and not a question of 
Order. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I do not think hon. Members have at 
all gathered whether the terms of the 
Motion are in Order, because I would 
submit, before you give a final decision 
on the subject, when several hon. Mem- 
bers were suspended, one after the other, 
before the Easter Recess, it was proposed 
by some other hon. Members to call in 
question the action of the House as 
illegal and arbitrary; and you ruled 
that any calling in question the action 
of the House would be a breach of 
Order, which you would be obliged to 
meet with very severe penalties. There- 
fore, I would like to ask you to decide 
clearly whether the hon. Baronet’s Mo- 
tion is in Order; and, if so, how it differs 
from the Motion which the Irish Mem- 
bers were anxious to make with respect 
to the suspension of a large number of 
that body, and which Motion was pro- 
nounced to be a gross breach of Order? 

Mr.SPEAKER: I have already stated 
that the expression ‘‘illegal’’ in the 
Resolution of the hon. Baronet is open 
to exception, and I should advise the 
hon. Baronet that that expression should 
be withdrawn ; and also upon thisground, 
that it bears the construction—it may 


| bear it, although I have not put that 


construction upon it myself--that an ex- 
pression of that kind is scarcely respect- 
ful to the House, and reflects upon a 
Resolution which this House has already 
passed. 

Mr. WARTON: I wish to ask, Sir, 
whether, in the event of the hon. Baronet 
refusing to withdraw the word “ illegal,” 
you would refuse to allow the Motion to 
be put? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am not prepared 
to answer that Question until I see the 
| Resolution in its revised form. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF : May 
'I ask whether, to-morrow, it will be 
competent for any hon. Member, on the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet, to move 
that it is not a question of Privilege { ? 

Mr. DILLWYN : I would further ask 
whether it will not be competent for any 
hon. Member to move that it is a ques- 


wish, Sir, to ask if I am right in infer- | | tion of Privilege with respect to the il- 
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legal exclusion of a Member from this 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must wait to see 
what Motion may be made before I give 
an opinion upon any Motion which may 
be taken in this matter. I am not pre- 
pared to say now, upon a hypothetical 
question, what course it would be right 
to take. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
should like to ask whether, when the 
hon. Member for Carlisle brings forward 
his Motion to-morrow, before he rises 
or after he submits his Motion, it will 
be competent for any Member to move 
as a question of Order, or as an Amend- 
ment to that Motion, that it is not a 
question of Privilege ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: May I further 
ask you, Sir, whether, if the subject of 
the Notice given by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle is brought for- 
ward in this House as a question of Pri- 
vilege, it will not, and ought not, to 
take precedence of all other Business ? 

Mr.SPEAKER; I have already stated 
that I consider that the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle, 
when put in the proper form, would be 
brought forward certainly as a question 
of Privilege; and if an Amendment 
were moved to the effect that it was not 
a question of Privilege, that would be, 
in effect, to challenge the ruling of the 
Chair. 

Mr. GORST: I beg to give Notice 
that, when the hon. Baronet makes the 
Motion with which the House is not yet 
acquainted, if that Motion should raise 
substantially the same question as that 
on which the House has already ex- 
pressed its judgment, I shall ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, whether it is competent 
for an hon. Member to bring forward, 
in the same Session, the same question 
on which it has already expressed an 
opinion ? 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL— 
URGENCY. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury a Question of 
which he had given him private Notice, 
Whether, considering that the Govern- 
ment demanded and obtained Urgency 
for the passage of two Bills which they 
declared to be necessary for the main- 
tenance of order in Ireland, and that it 
was equally necessary that the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill should be passed for 
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the permanent pacification of that country, 
he would propose that the discussion of 
that Bill should be carried on de die in 
diem until such time as it should be 
passed ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY desired to know, 
beforethe right hon. Gentleman answered 
the Question which had just been put, 
whether, if those who wished to address 
the House should not have had an op- 
portunity of doing so before the end of 
Monday’s debate, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would use his large majority to 
bring the debate to a conclusion that 
evening ? 

Mr. PARNELL wished to know, whe- 
ther it would be necessary to obtain 
urgency in order to carry on the debate 
de die in diem. Two-thirds of the House, 
or a majority of two to one, were re- 
quired to obtain urgency. Could not 
the course which had been followed 
earlier that Session on the Coercion 
Bills be followed, and the days of pri- 
vate Members be given up to the discus- 
sion till the Bill was passed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the closing of the debate on Monday, it 
would be extremely disagreeable to my 
taste and desire that any Gentleman 
should be precluded from addressing the 
House in the present stage of the Bill; 
but it seems to me that we work under 
very severe conditions as to time, and 
under very severe conditions indeed as 
to public interests of a character affect- 
ing the whole of the people of Ireland ; 
and, although I may be very sorry to 
press anything of a restrictive nature 
against Members, yet I even hope that 
some hon. Gentlemen will, if possible, 
submit to a sacrifice rather than allow 
us to go on, in the face of the very great 
necessity for this Bill, for the sako of all 
parties in Ireland, with a debate extend- 
ing over many weeks on a stage of the 
Bill in which, after all, we can make no 
progress towards a final adjustment of 
its terms. Hon. Members will, I trust, 
continue the debate longer than usual 
to-night ; but I am afraid I cannot recede 
from what I have presumed to say with 
regard to the closing of the debate on 
Monday. As to the Question put to me, 
I am not sure that I follow with perfect 
clearness the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) ; 
but I do not know that it is very im- 

ive at the present moment, because 
| may say, in answer to him and in 
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answer to the hon. Member behind me 
(Mr. Thorold Rogers), it would be more 
convenient to wait until the House has 
disposed of the second reading before 
considering any course which it may be 
the duty of the Government to propose 
to expedite the progress of the Bill. 
All I can say is that there is no recession 
from the pledge I have given that no 
Government Business will be allowed to 
interfere with it, except Business of abso- 
lute necessity. A matter of absolute ne- 
cessity would be the disposal of the Tax- 
ing Bill in Committee; but I have no 
reason to believe that that will occupy 
any great length of time. That is the 
only exception. I will be able to answer 
the questions after the Bill has been 
read a second time and the Bill has 
arrived at the stage of Committee. 

CotoneL MAKINS asked whether, 
in view of what the right hon. Gentle- 
man had just said, it was likely that the 
House would rise for Whitsuntide ; and, 
if so, when it would rise, and for what 
length of time? 

Mr. GLADSTONE thought it was 
rather soon to ask that Question. He 
would consider the matter. 

Mr. MACFARLANE askedif it would 
not facilitate the division on the second 
reading of the Bill on Monday ifa Sitting 
took place on Saturday ? 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Prime Mi- 
nister whether, if the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Carlisle were altered to omit 
the word ‘‘iliegal,”’ the Motion, as 


amended, would receive the support of 


Her Majesty’s Government? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he should 
follow the wise example set by the Chair, 
and wait until the words of the Motion 
were before him before giving a reply. 
With regard to a Saturday Sitting, he 
looked upon the adoption of such a 
course as a very strong measure, and he 
would rather postpone raising that ques- 
tion for the present. He did not think 
it was a satisfactory method to follow, as 
it was very difficult to secure the at- 
tendance of Members. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, that, as far 
as he could learn, there were certainly 
40 Members anxious to address the 
House on the Bill. There had been two 
Agricultural Commissions sitting on this 
Irish question, and several of the Mem- 
bers of those Commissions were Mem- 
bers of this House. They had visited 
Ireland, and engaged in an elaborate in- 


Mr. Gladstone 
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quiry, and as yet not one of those hon. 
Members had had an opportunity of 
speaking. The Question he rose to put 
was, Whether it would not be possible 
for the Speaker and the Representatives 
of the different Parties in the House to 
make an informal ballot of the names of 
the hon. Members who wished to ad- 
dress the House? If such an arrange- 
ment could be come to, it would greatly 
contribute to the convenience of Mem- 
bers; and he wished to know if it would 
be in accordance with the Rules of the 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am always most 
anxious to promote the convenience of 
Members of this House; but the hon. 
Member is imposing a task upon me 
which is beyond my powers. 


ORDER OF THE 
—a0o — 

LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL.—[But1 135.] 

(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, Mr. Bright, Mr. 

Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 

SECOND READING... ADJOURNED DEBATE, 

[SIXTH NIGHT. | 


DAY. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [25th April], ‘‘ That the Bill 
be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House, while willing to consider any just 
measure, founded upon sound principles, that 
will benefit tenants of land in Ireland, is of 
opinion that the leading provisions of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill are in the main economi- 
cally unsound, unjust, and impolitic,’’—(Lord 
Elcho,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. SHAW said, that he should make 
his remarks as brief as possible, for the 
Bill had now been debated for seven 
nights; and, so far as he could judge, 
very little impression had been made 
upon its principle. Many of the speeches 
that had been made were directed rather 
to the details of the Bill, and might 
have been more appropriately made in 
Committee. When the Bill was intro- 
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duced, he took the liberty of expressing 
a general approval of it, and as soon 
as he possibly could he most care- 
fully read it; in fact, he read it twice, 
and he was almost ashamed to tell the 
House that he understood it—at least, 
he thought he did. But when he heard 
the speech of his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dublin Univer- 
sity (Mr. Gibson), he must say that his 
mind was quite upset on the question. 
However, he got right again in about 
five minutes, and when he came to look 
at the Bill again he did not feel at all 
disturbed. To his mind that Bill, dealing 
with agreatand mostcomplicated subject, 
affecting interests so varied and so impor- 
tant, was a great Bill, and he believed as 
easily understood as any Bill that had 
ever been introduced on a great subject. 
He should occupy the House as briefly as 

ossible in suggesting a few points in 
which he thought the Bill might be im- 
proved. Of course, in proposing Amend- 
ments, he recognized the necessity of 
keeping strictly to the principle of the 
Bill, for it would be most unreasonable 
to seek to alter its entire structure or 
change its principle. Therefore, any 
suggestion he might make to amend or 
improve the Bill would, he believed, be 
entirely within its principle, and would 
tend to the simplification and better 
working of the measure. The first part 
of the Bill contained the rules for regu- 
lating the relationship between the land- 
lord and tenant; and as the most im- 
portant question in that part of the Bill 
was the question of rent, he should first 
of all refer to that. His right hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Gibson) was very 
much puzzled indeed, as he said, as to 
this part; but he (Mr. Shaw) happened 
one evening to go to Belfast, and he 
met there a conference of hard-headed 
Northerners, and underwent two hours’ 
cross-examination on the clauses of the 
Bill; and he thought he was able to 
understand those clauses dealing with a 
fair rent. He thought also that the 
tenant farmers of the North understood 
them too, though he did not say they 
entirely approved of them. He did not 
forget that it was one of the most intricate 
and difficult parts of the subject; and, in 
his mind, it would be quite impossible to 
arrive at any scientific way of adjusting 
rent between landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land. In that opinion Judge Longfield, 
one of the most experienced men in 
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Ireland on this question, and other 
eminent men concurred. Indeed, the 
former expressed his opinion, before the 
Commission, that there was no use 
in laying down rules for the regula- 
tion of rent between landlord and ten- 
ant; and the only way in which it 
could be properly done was by get- 
ting competent valuators, and letting 
them go to the holdings and exercise 
their own common sense on the subject. 
The clause dealing with fair rents was one 
which he thought was easily enough 
understood. It was explained very fully 
by his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Law). 
The valuator should go to the holding 
and take the holding as it stood. Of 
course, if they adopted an economic mode 
of fixing rent, they must consider several 
circumstances; they: must consider the 
average of the prices, say, for seven 
years, of the crops principally grown on 
the holding; they must consider the 
position and circumstances of the hold- 
ing ; and they must consider the cost of 
production. But there was another 
element which it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to consider in fixing a fair rent, 
and that was the natural quality of the 
soil. He maintained that it would ab- 
solutely be impossible for a valuator . 
going to 99 holdings out of 100 to see 
what was the natural quality of the soil. 
It would, therefore, be very hard for 
any valuator to fix the rent by the eco- 
nomic method, or to arrive at a fair rent 
by any other mode than that suggested. 
He must have regard to the holding, 
and give expression to the interest that 
the tenant had in Ulster and in other 
parts of Ireland under the Act of 1870. 
He would ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member forthe University 
of Dublin, would he suggest that a valua- 
tor going on his land was not to regard 
the interest of the tenant? Was he not 
bound, as the very first thing, and as a 
matter of duty, to find out what was 
the interest the tenant had in his hold- 
ing? Of course, he was not to caleu- 
late that in such a way as to absorb the 
interest of the landlord, or the rent of 
the landlord. No valuator that ever 
went, or was ever likely to go on land in 
Ireland, would adopt such acourse. In 
fact, if sucha courseas that wereadopted, 
in many parts of Ireland it would make 
the rent nothing at all. Any Judge that 
went on a holding, and commenced to 
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fix rent in that way, the very next thing 
that ought to be done with that man 
would be to bring him into a lunatic 
asylum. He believed that that was not 
the meaning of the clause, or the inten- 
tion of the Government in introducing 
the clause, that the tenant’s interest 
should be calculated in that way; but 
he believed it would be possible to 
amend the wording of the clause so as 
to remove all possibility of misunder- 
standing. The Government had only 
one object in dealing with the subject, 
and that was to do right between class 
and class, and to do right between man 
and man. It would not be very good 
policy for any Government or any Party 
in that House to act on the principle of 
what they considered would benefit their 
own class. If they did that, they would 
find that it would injure their own class 
in the long run. It was very curious 
that before he left Cork for Belfast he 
had a long conference on this clause 
with a landlord, and that landlord said 
if this clause were allowed to stand in 
the Bill, it would destroy the rent of the 
landlord ; and when he went to Belfast, 
some of the tenants said if this clause 
were allowed to stand in the Bill it 
would destroy their tenant right; but 
the tenants of the North of Ireland 
especially did not like to have any re- 
valuation. They had made the entire 
improvement on their farms, and they 
did not like the idea of a valuator going 
among them every 15 years and putting 
on a value on the improvements they 
had made themselves. Therefore, the 
tenants in the North of Ireland did not 
wish that the clause should stand as it 
was, but that there should be some 
words introduced expressing the mean- 
ing of the Bill that their improvements, 
their work done, or their outlay made 
on the land, should in no way be valued 
against them in fixing therent. He be- 
lieved such words could be introduced 
into the Bill. There was another ques- 
tion which had cropped up, and which 
he was quite sure had frightened the 
landlords very much, and that was as to 
whether this clause would tend to re- 
duction of rent generally in Ireland. 
He must say that on a great many well- 
managed estates in Ireland there was 
nothing like exorbitant rents; but he 
believed that unreasonable rises of rent 
were not confined to the smaller estates. 
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Owners that were largely encumbered, 
whether purchasersin the Landed Estates 
Court or hereditary owners, had a won- 
derful tendency to increase their rents, 
especially in the West and South of Ire- 
land. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’ ] Hon. Gentlemen 
might say that rent was but a small 
matter. It was anything but a small 
matter. He knew himself, and they had 
statements before the Commission of this 
kind—that within 30 years the rent on 
an estate had been raised from £500 
a-year to £1,500 a-year. The meaning 
of that was that every man on that 
estate, who, at the beginning, 30 years 
ago, paid £2, was paying £6 now. Was 
not that a serious thing for a poor man? 
Did it not mean the deprivation of the 
comforts, and, in some cases, of the very 
necessaries of life? Not long ago he had 
met a man whose position was slightly 
worse than it was 30 years ago. The 
man accounted for the fact by saying 
that on his father’s death his rent was 
increased by £10 a-year. This addition 
had prevented him from ever knowing 
prosperity. There was another question 
he wished to refer to in passing, and 
that was the question of arrears. It 
was a very important question, and one 
that had not been dealt with in the Bill. 
He confessed, at once, that it was a most 
difficult question, and most important 
not only for the tenants, but also for the 
landlords; because they could not hide 
from themselves that, in the greater 
part of Ireland, arrears to a very large 
extent existed. The people in those 
districts were poor, and the question 
arose, What was to be done with them ? 
In the question of arrears, he eliminated 
altogether the numerous cases where 
people having the means had not paid 
their rents, but, taking advantage of the 
times, had kept their money in their 
pockets. He would also eliminate those 
who were not so very knowing, but who 
were influenced by a sentiment—and, he 
believed, a very natural sentiment—of 
loyalty to their class, and who said to 
themselves that they were fighting a 
very great fight—that they could not 
break the rules, but that they must work 
loyally with their class; and, at the end, 
he would take away the cases of poor 
people that no amount of indulgence or 
help that that House could give them 
could possibly enable them to keep their 
holdings, so burdened were they with 
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debts and arrears; but there were within 
that circle a very large number of cases 
—such cases came before the Commis- 
sion and himself privately—in the South 
and West of Ireland. There, during 
bad years, poor people who had been 
compelled gradually to lessen their stock 
and to retrench their expenses of living, 
who had endeavoured to pay their way 
honestly, and who now were as honestly 
in debt to their landlords as any people 
were, he believed those were the class 
that ought to be relieved out of their 
difficulty. Many of them had been 
paying exorbitant rents, and would 
have struggled to pay their rents, but 
for the bad times. He thought the 
House ought to pass a Resolution ask- 
ing the Government to instruct the 
County Court Judges in every case of 
that kind to postpone ejectments until 
such a time as the Court about to be 
constituted under the Bill could look 
into the case and afford some relief. 
He did not know whether the House 
would give such instructions to the 
County Court Judges; but he knew that 
it was not an unusual thing for County 
Court Judges to postpone payment 
of ordinary debts. It might be said 
that it was against the laws of poli- 
tical economy to allow County Court 
Judges, or any Court, to interfere with 
debt due; but they did it every day. 
If an exorbitant rate of interest was 
charged by a private money lender, or 
butter merchant, nothing was more 
common than for a County Court Judge 
to say it was quite unreasonable, and 
that he would not allow it. There was, 
therefore, no difficulty in their way in 
saying that they would not allow pay- 
ment of the rent that was exorbitant or 
excessive. There were one or two other 
points in the Bill which he thought 
might be judiciously amended. He 
knew that there had not been, in the 
entire evidence taken by the Commis- 
sion, any difference of opinion almost as 
to the incompetency of a County Court 
Judge, sitting alone, to decide on ques- 
tions of this kind. A suggestion had 
been made which he thought might well 
be followed. It was that two Assistant 
Commissioners should be associated with 
the County Court Judges as members of 
the Court when questions under the Act 
were to be decided. He was not at all in 
favour of abolishing the Court as a Court 
of Record. He would retain as Chairman 
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the Judge who was accustomed to hear 
and weigh evidence; but he thought 
it would be essential that questions of 
valuation should not be left entirely to a 
lawyer, who had no experience whatever 
of it. There was another question that 
was of very great importance, which was 
the question of leaseholders. It had been 
recommended by the Commission that 
leases made since 1870, where there was 
any proof of their having been forced on 
the tenant, should be re-opened, and with 
that suggestion he entirely concurred. 
There was this difference, of course, that 
if they opened leases in one direction 
they must open them in the other—if they 
allowed the tenant to come in and say 
he claimed the leases should be opened, 
he did not see how they could deny the 
landlord the same right. So the ques- 
tion arose, whether on the whole it 
would not be worse, rather than better, 
for the tenant if they opened leases. He 
thought himself there were very few 
cases where leases containing unreason- 
able conditions had been forced on 
tenants since 1870; but he knew there 
were quite enough to make it worthy 
the consideration of the House. If they 
looked into it, they would find it would 
not be any such great disruption of the 
question of leases as most people ima- 
gined. Therefore, when there was this 
grievance pressing on the people, he 
thought it would not be reasonable to 
ask that it should have some considera- 
tion. There was another question of 
leases. So far as he understood the pro- 
posals contained in the Bill, the present 
leaseholders would not, as a matter of 
course, become present tenants at the 
expiration of their leases. He supposed 
that to mean that the lease must run 
out, and that the tenant at the end of 
the lease must become a “future tenant.” 
Now, he thought that, in many cases, 
that would not be unreasonable—that 
was, on large estates, where the tenants 
held the position very much of English 
and Scotch tenants, where they had 
taken their holdings with all the ma- 
chinery of the farm ready for them— 
where they had taken their holdings, 
being mostly intelligent men, on con- 
ditions which they understood and agreed 
to. In their cases he did not see why at 
the end of their term they should not 
surrender their holdings, as was usual in 
England, if the landlord required them 
to do so. A lease in Ireland meant 
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almost nothing, in 99 cases out of 100, 
but a fixing of the rent for 31 years; 
and no landlord expected, and no tenant 
ever thought, that the condition in the 
lease providing that at the end of the 
lease the holding should be given up to 
the landlord would ever be enforced. 
The holding was as much a perpetual 
holding as any other with a perpetual 
right of renewal. Now, his impression 
was that it would be a very unjust 
thing to tenants on many estates, where 
they had taken leases as a matter of 
form, that they should be excluded 
from the very best part of this Bill, be- 
cause they were accommodating enough 
to take a lease, probably because that 
lease put £4 or £5 in the pocket of an 
attorney or agent, or because they took 
a lease to oblige the landlord; while 
their neighbours on the same estate, 
who had refused to take leases—and he 
had known cases of this kind—were to 
come in for all the advantages of the 
Bill. He thought this was a point 
which was well worthy the attention of 
the Government. There were many 
other points of a minor character in the 
sub-clauses of the Bill; but he did not 
think it would be at all his part to 
occupy the time of the House with them 
now. They would come up more natu- 


rally in Committee, when the Bill had 


reached that stage. Now, as to the 

urchase clauses. They were by many 
ooked on as the most important part of 
the Bill; and he looked on them him- 
self as clauses of exceeding importance, 
and all the more necessary to be simple 
and easily worked. The Commissioners 
that were about to be appointed would 
have immense power—that was, if they 
were allowed really to work the Bill. 
They all knew that Bills and Acts of 
Parliament were very good things, pro- 
vided they were carried out properly ; 
and he believed this Act, if the Com- 
missioners had not discretion and power 
to carry out its provisions, would be 
just as ineffectual as many other Acts of 
Parliament were in Ireland. Some 
landlords, he believed, thought they 
ought to have the option of selling their 
estates, in case they did not come under 
the tenancy clauses of the Bill. He did 
not at all agree with that. He believed 
that would put the landlords in a position 
they had no right to be in, and put the 
Government in a position they ought 
not to consent to be placed in. What 
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would be the effect of it? They would 
have at once a rush of all the landlords 
of Ireland on the Government. The 
Government would be bound to buy, 
independently of whether the tenants 
were willing to buy or not, and this 
would be the consequence—that over, 
perhaps, half of Ireland they would 
have for the next 30, 40, or 50 years 
the Government of the country in 
the position of landlord to all the ten- 
ants in the country. He did not think 
they could have a more objectionable 
state of things. Now, in the Bill as it 
stood there was no difficulty, he thought, 
for any landlord who wished to effect a 
sale, either to communicate with the 
tenant, or to negotiate through the Com- 
missioners; for he presumed that the 
landlords would be authorized through 
the Commissioners or the sub-Commis- 
sioners to negotiate with the tenants or 
leaseholders. It would be essential that 
the Commissioners and Assistant Com- 
missioners should not be men merely 
sitting in Dublin, but men knowing the 
country, and men in whom the landlords 
as well as the tenants would have some 
confidence. Then, when the landlord 
was willing to sell, they would be able 
to negotiate between the parties as to 
the terms of sale. In that way he be- 
lieved that every landlord in Ireland 
who wished to sell, if he was willing to 
sell at a fair price, would be able to 
sell under the Bill; but there was this 
defect that he thought the Government 
would do well to look at—the Commis- 
sioners would have power to purchase 
and power to sell, but no power to re- 
claim any land on the estate. They 
might, perhaps, in Munster or Con- 
naught buy a large estate, where half or 
two-thirds of the tenants were anxious 
to purchase, and there might be left in 
their hands an immense tract of land, 
with tenants scattered over it, on which 
an outlay of £2,000 or £3,000 would be 
of immense benefit to the tenants; in 
fact, by making some outlay upon it, 
they brought it into a position when 
tenants would be most anxious to get 
it ; whereas, if they left it where it was, 
in a half reclaimed state, they would find 
it very hard indeed to get tenants to 
purchase. He thought they ought to 
give the Commissioners some powers in 
estates of this kind to lay out money on 
improvements and reclamation. In fact, 
the clauses referring to reclamation were 
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to his mind very defective. He did not 
believe in Companies being empowered to 
carry out these reclamations. They were 
very backward in Ireland in the way of 
commercial enterprize. They were very 
slow in forming Companies ; and if this 
was carried out at all, they would have 
Companiesconsisting of English orScotch 
jobbers going over to work out some 
scheme of their own. At all events, 
there would be a great deal of public 
money put into it in one way or another, 
and very little ever got out of it. He 
believed the reclamation of waste lands 
should be intrusted to the Commissioners 
as part of their duty, and he believed it 
would be best carried out if it was car- 
ried out by the tenants themselves. ;He 
had seen in the South, as well as in the 
North of Ireland, wonderful reclama- 
tions which had been carried out by 
tenants in the last 20 or 80 years— 
tracts of land—mountain tracts, bogs 
that you could not walk over—and on 
that land crops of wheat and barley 
were growing now, and this was all 
done by the tenants themselves. There 
would be nothing easier. He did not 
for a moment deny that there might be 
estates in Ireland where it might be 
possible to effect large reclamations, and 
upon which this measure might be made 
useful for laying down a large scheme 
of reclamations; but he believed the 
best reclamation would be that which 
the tenant would be able to effect, where 
he was working on a spot he could make 
his own by the employment of his own 
energy. ‘The clauses affecting emigra- 
tion he did not mean to enlarge upon 
in detail; but he did wish to say he did 
not see the slightest harm in their pass- 
ing in the Bill, if the proposal was to 
be confined to grants which should en- 
able whole families, and not individual 
members of them, to emigrate and re- 
commence life in a new world. He 
happened to be a member of a Com- 
mittee for the relief of the distress in 
Treland, and they set apart a small sum 
to be distributed by the members of the 
Committee in helping emigration. They 
did not, as a rule, give a single 6d. of 
that money to boys or girls. They did, 
he believed, in every case, and at least 
in every one that went through his hands, 
give help to families to go out altogether 
to America. He had known some most 


interesting cases, where a poor woman 
and her children were left at home with 
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relations, while the father went—and 
sometimes the father and mother went 
—across the Atlantic and left their 
children in Ireland; their hearts in 
Ireland and their energies and work 
in America. He believed no Govern- 
ment, even if they meant it—which he 
did not think any Government ever 
would—could use these clauses in a 
way which would be detrimental to the 
people of Ireland. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] There 
was the parish priest, whom the man 
would consult, as a matter of course, 
before he took a single step in the mat- 
ter. There was public opinion, there 
was the Press, and there was that 
House; and did any man in his senses 
think that any extensive system of emi- 
gration could be carried on in Ireland 
against the interests of the people? 
[‘*Yes!” and “Oh, oh!”] At all 
events, he was not afraid to say what 
he thought on the subject; and he 
spoke, not from knowledge gathered on 
platforms, but from the knowledge he 
had gathered from the people them- 
selves in Castlebar, Roscommon, Sligo, 
and all around the coast. He not only 
met hundreds of the people in the rooms 
when the Committee examined them, 
but he spent every hour he could spare 
in going among the people. He did not 
wish them to emigrate. He believed 
every man in Ireland, and a great many 
more, would have work very soon in 
Ireland. He did not believe the clauses 
would be very much used, no matter 
how they were framed; but he believed 
this—there would be many people in 
Ireland who would be glad to go out of 
the country, if they saw their way to go 
in comfort, and settle down in America. 
How was it the Scotchman was every- 
where? The Scotchman did not bind 
himself down on a rock or a bog; he 
never was happy except when he got away 
from hisown country. Was he the lessa 
Scotchman? Nota bit ofit. There were 
fine examples of emigration from Ire- 
land and of very successful emigration, at 
that present time, sitting in that House. 
But he believed there was plenty of 
land in Ireland, and that migrating the 
people, reclaiming the land, and, as he 
hoped most sincerely, stirring up indus- 
tries in the country, would give employ- 
ment, and ample employment, to every- 
one in the country. But if families 
wished to emigrate, he would much 
rather that, instead of spending their 
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own few pounds on taking money from 
the poor rates, they should take from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
manner proposed in this Bill. As far 
as the money clauses of the Bill were 
concerned, he hoped the Government 
would either propose or accept Amend- 
ments which would have the effect of 
making them more elastic. The other 
night the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) suggested a plan, which, of 
course, he (Mr. Shaw) could not object 
to, as he happened to suggest it himself 
when acting as Royal Commissioner, 
and that was that the money neces- 
sary for assisting the tenant to buy 
his holding should be raised as a sepa- 
rate fund upon debentures, the Church 
Surplus, or some other fund, being 
taken as a basis, as security. He, how- 
ever, very much preferred the plan pro- 
posed by the Bill; because it must be 
borne in mind they could not get any 
separate Commissioners to raise money 
by debenture, and get it in the open 
market within 1 per cent of the rate at 
which the Government could borrow. 
However good the security they offered 
might be, the Commissioners could not 
borrow a sufficient amount in Ireland 
to enable them to carry into opera- 
tion with effect the great work pro- 
posed to be effected by the purchasing 
clauses of the Bill. As a matter of 
fact, they had barely enough money 
to carry on the business of the country, 
and if the business grew very much 
without the wealth increasing propor- 
tionately, they would have to get money 
elsewhere. They would have to come to 
England for money, and no man in his 
senses would suppose that any Dublin 
Commissioners could borrow money in 
the London market on such security as 
they could offer, except at a high rate of 
interest—that was to say, under 4 per 
cent, unless they could give Government 
security. But it was in the interest of 
the poor man that the money should be 
got as cheaply as possible; and, there- 
fore, Government security should be 
given for the money borrowed. Of 
course, if they adopted the plan in the 
Bill, and if they found this fund at any 
time to be increasing to an enormous 
extent, so as to derange the monetary 
affairs of the country, it would always 
be open to any Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to introduce a Bill to sepa- 
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rate this fund from the general funds of 
the nation. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westminster had laid 
great stress upon the danger to which 
future Governments would be exposed 
if the fund were to be mixed up with 
those of the nation. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would find himself in a posi- 
tion of great difficulty if the Irish Mem- 
bers were to come to him and say—‘ If 
you do not do so and so, we will not 
support you; but if you do so and so, 
we will support you.”’ The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to speak from ex- 
perience. He (Mr. Shaw) knew this— 
that when the right hon. Gentleman was 
at the Treasury, he happened to go 
there concerning some reduction in 
interest; and he never met a man who 
could say ‘‘ No” with better grace 
than the right hon. Gentleman. Some 
people said ‘‘ No,” and it was very much 
like a slap in the face; but the right 
hon. Gentleman bowed them out, and 
wished hecould relievethem, but hereally 
could not. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man mean to say there were any Irish 
Members who, when he was at the Trea- 
sury, offered any corrupt compromise 
with him? [Mr. W. H. Sarru: No, 
no!] No; nothing of the kind ever 
occurred. The right hon. Gentleman 
would be the first man to spurn such 
overtures; and if such audacious pro- 
posals were made to him he would 
lose much of his sweetness of manner 
and return a very stern answer to 
the suggestion. The thing was per- 
fectly absurd. He (Mr. Shaw) be- 
lieved that payments required for any 
source made under the Bill would be 
made by the poor people of Ireland as 
honestly as payments were made now 
when they owed money. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
Yes, as honestly ; for he could say, from 
his own experience, there were no peo- 
ple in the world honester than the Irish 
peasantry. There were no people as 
thrifty and cheerful; and when they 
owed a debt as anxious to discharge it. 
Of course, at the present time they were 
agitated, and they were told that certain 
things were not debts; but let them 
really believe they owed a debt, and 
they were most anxious to meet it. He. 
did not see they could improve the Bill 
very much in that way. They would 
be glad to have all the money the Ex- 
chequer could give them, and he thought 
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it was very likely it would be used with 
great advantage. Now, how was the 
Bill met? They had two Amendments 
on the Paper. The first one—the 
Amendment by the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho)—was one of a stock character. 
It could be put down against any Bill 
ever brought in ; for it declared that the 
House was anxious to do the best it 
could, but the Bill was economically un- 
sound, unjust, and impolitic. There was 
nothing original, nothing that touched 
the Bill specially, nothing but what in- 
duced him to believe that, subject to a 
slight verbal alteration, the Amendment 
could not as well have been set down 
against the Bankruptcy Bill as against 
this Bill. Then, again, last week he 
read an essay by a Nobleman who had 
made some sacrifices for his opinions, 
and who therefore deserved respect. 
The Nobleman in question, the Duke of 
Argyll, had said that the bright spots 
and comfortable homesteads of Ireland 
had been brought about by the landlords 
of the country. He (Mr. Shaw) could 
well understand anyone, after reading 
the essay, saying—‘‘ Oh, the gentleman 
who wrote these words knows nothing of 
the subject. He knows it theoretically, 
and he frames ascheme of Land Reform 
for Ireland, just as an engineer in West- 
minster would plan a railway from Cork 
to Bantry, without even taking a mea- 
surement, or going over the land.” No 
one who could write these sentences 
could really know anything about the 
matter. Who had made the bright spots 
of which the Duke of Argyll wrote? 
Who had turned the country from North 
to South and East to West into a smiling 
garden in many places? Not the owner, 
but the tenant farmer. He (Mr. Shaw) 
would take them to the estates of Lord 
Downshire, the Duke of Abercorn, Lord 
Portsmouth, and the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and ask them whether the outlay 
of the tenants on those estates did not 
amount to the value of the landlord’s in- 
terest in the land. In fact, if they came 
to some bright spot, to some comfortable 
homestead, they found that in all cases, 
except those of landlords whom they 
could count on their finger ends, the 


-spot had been made bright, and the 


homestead had been made comfortable, 
by the tenant farmers of Ireland. The 
landlords themselves had the opinion 


at one time that they had done an im-| 
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mense deal in Ireland. At all events, 
a Committee of landlords came before 
the Commission in Dublin, and they 
gave them a tabulated statement of 
the outlay made during the last 40 
years. That outlay amounted to some- 
thing like £3,500,000—a great deal of 
money; but he (Mr. Shaw) asked them 
—‘‘How much of that was borrowed 
from the Government, and for which 
the tenants paid interest?”’ One of the 
gentlemen very honestly said — ‘‘ The 
greater part.’ It struck him (Mr. 
Shaw) that the money was laid out, not 
by the landlords, but by the tenants ; 
but, after all, what did it amount to? 
Something like £90,000 a-year for 40 
years. Even if it were all landlords’ 
money, it would be a mere nothing 
compared with the sums that English 
and Scotch landlords spend in connec- 
tion with their land. An attempt had 
been made to frighten the House by 
saying the Bill laid down principles 
which must come into use in England 
and Scotland. The moment the land in 
England and Scotland was reduced to 
the same condition as that of Ireland, 
the sound and just provisions of the 
Bill would come to the people of Eng- 
land and Scotland as they had come— 
late enough—to Ireland ; but what had 
been the position of English and Scotch 
landlords? He believed that if they 
took the rental of England, it would 
be found that about half of that rental 
represented the outlay of the landlord 
on the land itself, for which he got a 
very small return indeed in interest. 
They had heard a good deal of the 
unfortunate Irish tenant, because of his 
land hunger; but there was never such 
land hunger in Ireland as was shown 
by the rich men in England. The 
moment men in England got hold of 
money, hunger for land took possession 
of them as a disease, and even for 1 or 
2 per cent they put their money in land. 
The Irish tenant put his money in land ; 
but in his case he got a foundation in 
the earth; he got a home for himself 
and family. The English capitalist had 
invested in land for the sake of influence. 
If the land in Ireland was managed on 
the same system as that of England 
by the landlords, instead of this miser- 
able sum of £3,500,000, £200,000,000 
would have been expended on the land. 
If the landlords were to come to the 
tenants of Ireland and ask to settle 
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their claims, he believed the interest of 
the tenants—he did not mean any 
sentimental interest — would be esti- 
mated at £120,000,000. He did not 
speak without having looked into this 
matter carefully, and the amount would 
not be less than £120,000,000. It was 
said—‘‘ You are in this Bill transferring 
the property of one man to another.” 
They were not doing anything of the 
kind. For generations and centuries 
they had allowed the property to grow 
up in Ireland in the manner it had, 
and they had allowed the poor man to 
put his energy and money into the pro- 
perty; and the result of that labour they 
had allowed the landlord by the law, but 
against all principle of equity, to appro- 
priate to his own benefit. The conse- 
quence was that they must now lay down 
principles which must define the relation 
of the labourer to the land, for the Bill 
would merely give the tenant what was 
justly hisown. He did not know how 
the Bill would be dealt with in Com- 
mittee; but he supposed and hoped 
it would be improved, and that, after 
undergoing that process, it would pro- 
ceed to ‘‘another place,” to be amended 
there. But there were adverse Amend- 
ments; and it might also come down, 
after having passed through that ‘‘ other 
place,” in a form which this House 
could not accept at the end of the Ses- 
sion. He wished to ask the Irish Mem- 
bers who sat in that House what they 
thought they would do if the Bill, 
through the action of Party, or through 
a desire to show off a new Leadership, 
or to damage the present Government, 
or to annoy the Prime Minister, or for 
any other reason, forgetting the inte- 
rests of the country, the Bill was so 
damaged that the Irish Members could 
not accept it? Why should not the 
Conservatives try and make that a 
good and workable Bill? The land- 
lords were involved in the question, and 
there was no desire to hurt or injure 
them ; and whén the Bill went into Com- 
mittee he was sure the majority of the 
Irish Members would be found voting 
on the side of justice. Some landlords 
thought they would be hurt by the Bill. 
He did not think they would be. He 
had spoken on the subject of the Bill to 
a landlord who was at that moment 
sitting under the Gallery. That land- 
lord had a large estate which he derived 
from his ancestors. He asked him whe- 
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ther he thought the Bill would hurt 
him ? The answer was ‘‘No.’”’ He asked 
whether he was going to leave the 
country when the Bill passed. Inreply, 
the landlord said he was not going to do 
so, but would make improvements on 
his property. The Whig landlords of 
Ireland had more fear of the Bill than 
the Conservative landlords ; and he (Mr. 
Shaw) had heard more absurd nonsense 
talked about the Bill by Whig landlords 
than by Conservatives. The Whigs knew 
just enough of political economy to 
confuse them; whilst the Conservatives 
would not be troubled with such non- 
sense as. political economy; and he 
thought they would give less opposition 
to the Bill than those whom he termed 
the Whig landlords would. Many of 
the Conservative landlords lived in Ire- 
land, and were good landlords; and 
when the present agitation subsided 
they would be as good friends to the 
tenants as they were before. Butif the 
Bill did not come down to the House of 
Commons from the House of Lords, the 
country would have to respond to the 
challenge made to them by the here- 
ditary sense-carriers. Would the House 
of Commons be content to let another 12 
months pass without settling the ques- 
tion? Would the result of all this be 
that the Irish Members would be sent 
back to Ireland to take the matter into 
their own hands to settle. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] He did not mean in the sense 
that some people had been settling it. 
He thought that if the landlords and 
tenants came together and compared 
notes, in nine-tenths of Ireland there 
would be no question at all. But they 
had not come together. The system of 
land agency in Ireland was altogether 
different from that in England, for the 
agents of property in Ireland were men 
who got so much per cent on the rent 
paid by the tenants; and, as a result of 
that system, landlords of Ireland knew 
very little about their tenants, or the 
state of their farm or house. With regard 
to the question of a collision between 
the two Houses of Parliament: on this 
subject, his opinion was that it would 








not be for the interest of the country, or 
of any reform of this kind, that it should 
be wrung from any particular class by 
force. Butit would be a miserable thing 
to have it go forth to the community 
that that class had no considerations but 
of selfishness and self-interest. If any 
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powerful class placed its foundation on 
such motives so surely was the doom of 
that class near. He hoped the matter 
would not be looked at from a Party 
point of view, but from the point of view 
of a great and serious desire to settle this 
urgent Irish question. They needed a 
great deal in Ireland; they needed in- 
dustries for the people ; and they needed 
that their powers and energies should 
not be dissipated in anything but the 
work of the country, and in the progress 
of the country. He believed it would 
not be the fault of any Irish Members of 
that House if that was not the result ; 
and he hoped Party consideration would 
be laid on one side, and that this reform 
would not be shelved through Parties 
striking blows not for justice, but for 
self-interest. 

Mr. MACNAGHTEN: Sir, I envy 
and admire the hon. Member for Cork 
County (Mr. Shaw). I envy his power 
of understanding this Bill. I admire 
the complacency with which he re- 
gards it. I am not so fortunate—I 
cannot say I understand the Bill, and 
I do not altogether like it; and then 
I do not like the Amendments at 
all. I am unable to vote either for the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho), 
or for the Amendment of the noble Lord 
the Member for North Leicestershire 
(Lord John Manners). Thetwo Amend- 
ments differ in tone and in language. In 
substance and in reality they are much 
the same. They both mean, if they 
mean anything, that the Bill is to be 
shelved or put by for atime. They will 
be so understood in Ireland throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Sir, 
the question cannot be dealt with in that 
manner. It will be nothing less than a 
national calamity if the House does not 
put aside all Party feeling and do its 
best to settle the question as speedily as 
possible. I cannot, therefore, support 
the Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire, or any 
Amendment that may tend, or even 
have the appearance of tending, to 
delay the settlement of the question. 
But, I am sorry to say, that does not 
entirely relieve me from difficulty—for 
I am not much enamoured of the Bill, 
regarding it in relation to its probable 
effect on that part of Ireland with which 
I am connected. Into the wider and 
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on the rest of Ireland and the United 
Kingdom I do not propose to enter. 
There are many Members in the House, 
and on both sides of the House, who 
are much more competent to deal with 
that question than Iam. If the House 
will bear with me for a short time, I 
shall have quite enough to do in deal- 
ing with Ulster, speaking mainly from 
my own personal knowledge of the 
county of Antrim and the relations 
which exist there between landlord and 
tenant. Sir, asI said, Iam disappointed 
with this Bill. I had hoped for a mea- 
sure plain, simple, and intelligible. I 
find a Bill complex and complicated, 
intricate and perplexing beyond all pre- 
cedent—beyond the precedent of 1870— 
confused and involved in its arrange- 
ment, ambiguous and obscure in its 
language, silent where it ought to 
have spoken, speaking not infrequently 
where silence would have been better 
and wiser—in some places unfair to the 
tenant, in others unjust to the landlord. 
I had hoped for a tribunal that would 
have been cheap, expeditious, and acces- 
sible to all, and one that would have 
commanded universal respect. I find 
a tribunal which, in my humble judg- 
ment, will be utterly unable to grapple 
with the multifarious business and diverse 
interests that will come under its ken— 
that will have to appoint deputies and 
substitutes, and journeymen liable to be 
dismissed at a moment’s notice, with no 
fixity of tenure for themselves, and no 
security in their occupation; and, above 
all, a tribunal that leaves untouched, as 
the Court of First Instance, a Court 
which has been discredited throughout 
Ireland, a Court that has not conciliated 
the good-will or secured the esteem of 
the people at large, or of any class or 
party in Ireland. But, for all that, I 
am constrained to vote for the second 
reading of the Bill. I know that there 
is a pressing necessity, and I believe 
that this Bill, with all its imperfections, 
is an honest attempt to deal with that 
necessity. And, above all, I rely on the 
assurance of the Prime Minister that the 
Government will welcome any Amend- 
ment, from whatever quarter, that may 
tend to improve the Bill. I quite admit 
that, in dealing with this question, the 
Government have had great difficulties 
to encounter. At the same time, it must 
be remembered that they have some ad- 
vantages. They have this advantage, 
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that everybody agrees that things can- 
not remain as they are. They have 
also the advantage that there is a very 
general feeling, at least in the North of 
Ireland, that any measure, to be satis- 
factory and acceptable, must be based on 
the lines of what is popularly called 
the ‘‘three F’s.”’ Sir, I am not afraid 
of the ‘‘three F’s.”” Fair rents every- 
body desires, or professes to desire. Free 
sale, sale absolutely free and unrestricted, 
has long been the rule in Antrim. And 
as to fixity of tenure, we all desire that 
the utmost security should be enjoyed by 
the occupying tenants that may be con- 
sistent with leaving the landlords some 
interest in their property and some pos- 
sibility and power of improving it, and 
that does not reduce them to the level of 
mere rent-chargers—an idle burden of 
the ground. Now, Sir, with the per- 
mission of the House, I will state shortly 
what are the demands of the tenants in 
my part of Ireland—demands which are 
admitted by the landlords to be fair and 
reasonable, and which have been con- 
eeded without legislation, but which both 
parties desire to have secured by legis- 
lation. A year ago, the demands of 
the tenants were these. First, they de- 
manded the abolition of all office rules. 
The House knows what office rules are. 


They are rules of particular estates limit- 
ing the price of the tenant right to so 
much per acre or so many years’ pur- 


chase. The next demand was that 
tenant right at the end of a lease 
should be recognized. That is dealt 
with by this Bill rather clumsily, and 
not very generously; but yet, I think, 
it is sufficiently secured. In the third 
place, as the House knows, at present it 
rests with the tenant to prove the exist- 
ence of the Ulster Custom. In some cases, 
that has led to inconvenience and great 
expense, and it was thought that the bur- 
den of proof should be shifted, and that, 
considering the almost universality of the 
custom, it should rest with the landlord, 
if he chose to dispute its existence, to 
prove that it did not exist, but that 
prima facie it should be taken to exist 
throughout Ulster. A year ago, those 
were, I believe, all the demands which 
the tenants in my part of Ireland made. 
A year ago, there was great diversity of 
Opinion as to the expediency of appoint- 
ing a tribunal to regulate rents. Asa 
rule, the landlords were more in favour 
of the proposal than the tenants. The 
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tenants, living, for the most part, on 
fairly-rented estates, seemed to think 
that if such a tribunal were appointed, 
some part of the odium or unpopularity 
which results from an increase of rents 
would be shifted from the shoulders of 
the landlord to the shoulders of the Go- 
vernment or the Government tribunal. 
However, in the last year, opinions have 
advanced. Some few cases of hardship, 
mostly of old date, have been published 
and re-published, and repeated until a 
general feeling of uneasiness has been 
created. Now, everybody is agreed that 
there ought to be a tribunal to regulate 
rents, and everybody is agreed that that 
tribunal ought not to be the Civil Bill 
Court. I will now consider how far the 
present Bill satisfies the demands of the 
Ulster tenants. I am not going into 
minute details. I will only deal with 
the questions of free sale, fair rents, and 
the constitution of the proposed tribunal, 
and the question whether the landlord 
ought to be allowed to set the tribunal 
in motion. The question as to the bur- 
den of proof is not touched by the Bill. 
In pursuing this inquiry I am at some 
disadvantage, for I certainly am not in 
the position of my hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Shaw), who thoroughly understands ° 
the Bill. I frankly confess that there 
is much in the Bill, especially in relation 
to the positionof the Ulster tenant, which 
I do not understand at all. We have 
done our best, on this side of the House, 
to understand the Bill. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
sought to engage Gentlemen who sit on 
the Treasury Bench in a sort of compe- 
titive examination. Three or four of 
those Gentlemen have responded. But 
I put it to the House whether any one 
of them has passed even a qualifying 
examination? The Prime Minister told 
us the other evening that the purely legal 
aspects of the measure would be ex- 
plained by one of his Law Officers. By 
a fortunate accident or divine chance, 
he did not name the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Law) as the person who 
would give that explanation. Still, when 
my right hon. and learned Friend rose 
to explain the Bill, I thought some of 
the fog and mystery would be cleared 
away, and that we would learn some- 
thing ; but to my dismay and consterna- 
tion, and, I think, also to the dismay 
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and consternation of the House, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said 
he must decline to let himself be en- 
trapped into any discussion in regard to 
the particular expressions in the Bill. 
Why, the particular expressions in the 
Bill are the very things that we want to 
have explained. How can we understand 
the Bill unless we understand the par- 
ticular expressions in it? I am tho- 
roughly puzzled by the Bill. I would 
gladly resort to any expedient—I would 
go to any quarter to obtain information. 
The House knows that in one of those 
weekly publications which elevate the 
tone of society, a series of prize puzzles 
appears, which, I think, are called 
‘‘ Hard Cases.” A gentleman, usually 
designated by the first letter in the 
alphabet, is supposed to be in a posi- 
tion of some difficulty, as either land- 
lord or tenant may be under this Bill, 
and he is supposed to have three or 
four courses open to him, as the landlord 
and the tenant under this Bill may have. 
And the question proposed for solution 
is, what should ‘“‘“A’’ do? Now, I 
should like to see the knotty points of 
the Bill broken up into hard cases. Ido 
not know whether the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) would 
afford any facilities to the Government. 
If the competition were limited to Mem- 
bers of this House it would be very 
interesting ; and the Government, who 
seem to be at a great loss for answers, 
might adopt the answers that pleased 
the generality of the House. Of course, 
they would bar obvious answers. No 
one would be allowed to tell the landlord 
that he must grin and bear it, or to tell 
the tenant that he must consult his attor- 
ney. That would occur to everybody ; and 
I am bound to say that in some of the 
positions which I have considered there 
appears to be no other answer. But, 
seriously, can nothing be done to make 
the Billsimple? Perhaps the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork County (Mr. Shaw), who 
thoroughly understands the Bill, will 
assist the Government. I am pleading 
for the Ulster tenants. Before the Act 
of 1870 their position was perfectly clear. 
The rules which governed Ulster tenant 
right were well known to everybody. 
Then came the Act of 1870, which con- 
fused everything. That is not my opinion 
only. I will appeal to a work which 
ought to have some authority with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. I refer to the book 
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of Professor Richey, of which the Prime 
Minister has spoken in terms highly 
complimentary, though somewhat singu- 
larly qualified. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said the book was ‘‘a very able, 
although a concise work.” [ Laughter. ] 
As if conspicuous ability must needs be 
exuberant and diffuse. What Professor 
Richey said was— 

“The few and simple rules in which the 
Ulster Custom may be expressed contrast fa- 
vourably with the bewildering sections, sub- 
sections, provisions, and exceptions in which 
the Act of the 33rd and 34th of Vic. chap. 46, 
is hopelessly entangled.” 


Why, you might have thought Professor 
Richey was speaking of the present Bill. 
What will he say when he comes to 
discuss this measure as bearing on the 
position of the Ulster tenant? There 
are many reasons why the Bill should 
be plain and simple. In the first place, 
it is to be the charter of the tenants. 
Surely they ought to understand their 
own charter. Again, it must be borne 
in mind that it will be utterly impossible 
to obtain a binding legal decision on any 
clause of the Bill. If, a year hence, 
my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland should be 
asked his opinion on any clause, no 
doubt he will give it with great courage ; 
but if he retains the caution which com- 
pelled him to decline to be entrapped, 
he will add that it must be borne in 
mind that, after all, the Act means what 
the Land Commission, or any one or two 
of its members may happen to think for 
the time being. That Commission is to 
have extraordinary power—power as ab- 
solute as that of the ruler of Olympus, 
and a power which Jupiter himself did 
not claim—that of reversing its own 
decrees over and over again. I find from 
the Bill that the Land Commissioners 
may review, rescind, or vary any order 
or decision previously made by them, or 
any of them. The proceedings before 
them are not to be restrained by injunc- 
tion or removed by certiorart. No doubt, 
the Commissioners may refer any matter 
to the Land Judges of the Chancery Di- 
vision of the High Court; but they are 
not bound to adopt or follow the decision 
of the Chancery Judges. I do not, in the 
least degree, blame the draftsman of this 
Bill. That gentleman, no doubt, as the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland has said, 
may be a very skilful draftsman; but he 
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must have lost all interest in his work 
long before he came to the 23rd edition. 
How could he possibly divine that that 
edition would have more vitality than 
those which went before it, and which 
fell still-born or perished among the 
discussions—I do not say the dissensions 
—of the Cabinet? Passing on to the 
consideration of free sale, and premising 
that I do not altogether understand that 
part of the Bill, I wish to ask how far the 
Bill carries out those points which it 
seems to me it ought to have secured in 
the interest of the Ulster tenant? Why, 
the Bill does not provide for the abolition 
of officerules at all. It merely provides 
an alternative mode of sale, which will 
not, I think, be largely adopted in Ulster; 
and then it goes on to say that a tenant 
shall not sell partly under the custom 
and partly under the Act. That, I sup- 
pose, means that the vendor must make 
his election, and sell either under the 
custom or under the Act. This provi- 
sion seems designed to put an Ulster 
tenant in a position very like that of the 


ignoble animal between two bundles of 


hay. Now, it seems to me that a very 
nice question arises on this part of the 
Bill. The House knows that the right 
of sale is of the very essence of the Ulster 
Custom. I wish to be informed whether, 
if an Ulster tenant renounces the Ulster 
Custom, and sells under the Act, the hold- 
ing will afterwards be subject to the 
custom or not? Thatis a most important 
question, and it ought to be put beyond 
all possibility of doubt. Then I come 
to the question of fair rents. That has 
been very much discussed; but I must 
say, for one, that I do not understand 
the provisions of the Bill in reference to 
fair rents. I was in hopes that the hon. 
Member for Cork County, who under- 
stands the Bill so thoroughly, would 
have thrown some light upon the sub- 
ject; but the hon. Gentleman has left 
us entirely in the dark. There are cer- 
tain rules laid down for guidance which 
different Members of the Government 
who have spoken have interpreted in 
very different ways. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland, for instance, stated that all 
the clause meant was the competition 
rent minus the interest arising from the 
tenant’s improvements. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I said—‘‘The 


yearly value of the tenant’s interest in 
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his holding.” It was correctly reported 
in The Datly News, but not in the other 
papers. 

Mr. MACNAGHTEN: I was quoting 
from Zhe Times. Iaccept the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s correction ; but 
even now I do not understand him. 
Being of opinion that the rules are un- 
necessary, as well as confusing, and that 
it would be better simply to use the term 
‘‘fair rent,” I hope to see the clause 
re-constructed. There really is no diffi- 
culty about the valuation of rents in 
Ulster. The principle is well under- 
stood. It is only where the principle 
has been departed from that trouble has 
arisen. The thing is perfectly simple and 
clear, and will continue to be so, unless 
this Bill intervenes and throws every- 
thing into confusion. What Professor 

Richey says about the valuation of rents 
in Ulster is in perfect accord with my 
own personal knowledge. He says— 

“The essential point in the Ulster tenant 
right was, undoubtedly, the mode in which the 
fair rent to be paid by the tenant was ascer- 
tained. It was fixed, not by open competition, 
but by valuation. The re-valuation for the pur- 
pose of fixing the rent at the determination of 
the lease, or at any time during a tenancy from 
year to year, was always made by a professional 
valuator, or, at least, one in whom both parties 
had confidence, who valued the farm, having 
reference to the fair value of the ground, ex- 
clusive of buildings and tenants’ improve- 
ments.”’ 


According tomy experience, thatisalways 
done. The valuator first excludes the 
buildings, then he gives credit for the 
tenant’s improvements; and, lastly, he 
puts a fair value on the land. Why can- 
not the Bill deal with the question in 
this simple manner, instead of making 
the addition wrong, and the substraction 
wrong, and then hoping to arrive at a 
right result ? No one, I venture to think, 
has condemned the rules for guidance 
under the Bill so forcibly as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant, when he said— 
‘‘ We do not mean the words to be abso- 
lute guides.” Now, I put it to the 
House whether there is anything so 
treacherous and misleading as guides 
which are not to be absolute guides? I 
earnestly trust, therefore, that the Go- 
vernment will re-consider the wording 
of this clause, so as to bring it into 
harmony with what has long been and 
is the custom of Ulster. I believe that 
nothing more is required than to direct 
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the Court to determine what is a fair 
rent under all the circumstances of 
the case. Ifthe Court cannot find out 
what a fair rent is in any particular 
ease, the Judges certainly will not be 
worth their salary; they will only be 
fit for the lunatic asylum with which 
the hon. Member for Cork County 
threatened Judges who fail to under- 
stand this Bill. Ishould like to ask the 
hon. Member for West Suffolk (Mr. 
Biddell), who, I believe, has had great 
experience on the subject, whether he 
or any other competent person directed 
to value land for the purpose of fixing 
the rent was ever tied down by such 
absurd rules as are contained in the 
Bill? As for laying down rules of this 
sort for the guidance of the Court, I 
venture to say it will prove absolute 
nonsense. In connection with this sub- 
ject there is also the important question 
whether the landlord shall be able to 
put the Court in motion. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland observed that a landlord does 
not want the power, because he can raise 
the rent of his own motion. I do not 
think that that in itself is a satisfactory 
answer to the objection, for if the tri- 
bunal is to be a fair one as between 
both parties, it is difficult to see why 
it should not be open to the landlord as 
well as to the tenant. To the objection 
that the tenants would rush to the 
Courts, the right hon. Gentleman re- 
plied that they would have a wise reluc- 
tance to do so, because they would fear 
lest their rents should be raised. In my 
opinion, the tenants are far too shrewd 
to entertain any such fear as that. 
A tenant may go before the Court in 
order to feel his way, and, being dominus 
litis, he may withdraw his application 
at the last moment. There would be 
something in the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman if the Bill provided 
that a tenant applying to the Court 
should not withdraw his application 
without the landlord’s consent, and that 
the landlord might carry on the pro- 
ceedings. But there is no provision of 
that sort in the Bill. The hon. Member 
for Southwark (Mr. Thorold Rogers), 
whose knowledge is as infinite as his con- 
tempt for our acquirements, and who 
always speaks with that mild wisdom 
which is peculiarly grateful to our feel- 
ings, said the other night that, according 
to his experience, lawyers knew very 
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little of law or history either. And then 
the hon. Member proceeded to show his 
appreciation of both, of the uses of his- 
tory and the principles of law, by citing 
as evidence against Irish landlords of 
the present day a passage written by 
Dean Swift 150 years ago. I think the 
House will hardly accept that as evi- 
dence. But possibly someone casting 
about to find a parallel for the probable 
position of Irish landlords after the 
passing of this Bill may turn to one of 
the more popular and trustworthy writ- 
ings of Dean Swift. Some may think 
that on the morrow after this Bill passes 
Irish landlords will be in the situa- 
tion of Lemuel Gulliver, who, awaking 
on the green slopes of Lilliput, found 
himself fast bound with chains and 
cords, so that he could turn neither 
right nor left; and while he lay in that 
plight, smaller men came with bows 
and arrows and shot at him, withdraw- 
ing and returning to the charge ‘‘ from 
time to time,’’ as the Bill has it, till at 
last he had to submit to be carried, bag 
and baggage, to the Metropolis from the 
country. That may, perhaps, be thought 
an apt parallel; but, as1 do not wish 
it to hold good, I will venture to sug- 
gest one or two Amendments. The posi- 
tion of a landlord in reference to the 
Court is not satisfactory ; but there are 
reasons which, perhaps, make it inexpe- 
dient to permit a landlord to initiate liti- 
gation. If that power were conceded, 
and the new tribunal proves expensive, 
as it probably will, some landlords 
might put pressure on their tenants by 
threatening an application to the Court. 
My proposal, by which, I believe, equal 
justice will be done to both parties, is 
that a landlord should be allowed, in a 
fair and reasonable manner, to go to the 
Court, and say—‘‘ Here is my rent roll; 
here is a list of my tenantry. There are 
the rents, and there is a schedule of their 
holdings. I do not want to raise myrents; 
but I want you to look at the roll, and if 
on inquiry you come to the conclusion 
that the rents are fair and reasonable 
and not in excess of what is right and 
proper, give me a certificate to that 
effect, and I will undertake not to raise 
my rents for a certain number of years.” 
If, on the other hand, the Court thought 
the rents excessive, the landlord might 
re-adjust them, or, if he declined to act 
on the suggestion of the Court, the case 
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Act in the ordinary way. Of course, I| meant his purchase money; secondly, 


would give the Court power to make 
suggestions, and the landlord power to 
adopt them; but I would not give the 
Court power to treat the case as con- 
tentious business. By permitting appli- 
cations of that kind on the part of the 
landlord, the Bill would, to some extent, 
anticipate and prevent the operations of 
agitators, and would encourage arrange- 
ments fair to both sides. Again, the 
provision I have suggested would be of 
great value to a landlord wishing to sell. 
The certificate of the Court would make 
it clear to the purchaser that in buying 
the estate he was not also buying in- 
definitely numerous lawsuits. There is 
a prejudice in this country against buy- 
ing a lawsuit; but who would buy the 
germs of 150 lawsuits? There is an- 
other point to which I wish to allude. I 
have long thought that it would be a 
great advantage if there was a law 
passed that, after a sale, the purchaser 
should not be allowed to raise the rent 
for a certain number of years. Rents 
are frequently raised by a new pur- 
chaser. The purchaser who is wise in 
his generation knows that if he raises 
the rent 30 per cent when he buys 
and the next year reduces the rent 10 
per cent, he will probably get a great 
deal more credit than a fair landlord 
who declines to make any reduction. 
I cannot see that there would be the 
slightest injustice to anybody in pass- 
ing a law to the effect that after a 
sale the rents should not be raised for a 
certain number of years. As things 
are, the changes made by a new owner 
are often scandalously unjust to the 
tenants and unfairly profitable to the 
landlord. Before the Richmond Com- 
mission, one of the witnesses, who was 
a man of large experience and of high 
reputation, told this story of himself. 
He bought a property in the Encumbered 
Estates Court for £12,000. The rents 
amounted to £530, or about 43 per 
cent—not a bad return for his money 
as things went. The tenants he described 
as being situated all higgledy-piggledy. 
He did nothing for them, and almost 
immediately he raised the rent from £530 
to£790. One of theCommissioners, the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry), was curious enough to ask the 
reason why he raised the rent. He 
said, in the first place, he wanted in- 
terest for his outlay. By his outlay, he 
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he said the bad times were over, he 
thought. Those two reasons may, 
perhaps, commend themselves to the 
judgment of some hon. Members. Then 
he gave a third reason—and I am 
afraid hon. Members on both sides 
of the House will think this an Irish 
reason. He said that he did not con- 
sider the tenants were entitled to much 
consideration, as they had only been 
there a short time. Again, the hon. 
Member for Galway was curious. He 
asked—‘‘ How long?” The answer was, 
‘« Between 30 and 40 years.’’ One would 
have thought a gentleman who had 
raised his rents in the belief that the 
bad times were over would have kept 
the property in his own hands that he 
might make a remission if the bad times 
returned. But no. He determined to 
turn the estate into money. The man 
who was the most desirable purchaser 
from his point of view was a man of ill- 
omened name, so much disliked and 
feared that the tenants went in a body 
to petition that he would not ‘‘sell them” 
to this particular man. The words are 
printed in italics in the Report, so he 
knew the full import of their prayer. 
And he sold them; and the new pur- 
chaser, intending, I suppose, to walk in 
the footsteps of his predecessor, imme- 
diately issued notices to the tenants; 
then came an outrage or two, and then, 
I believe, a murder. This is one of the 
cases that brings Irish landlordism into 
disrepute, and Irish landlords into dis- 
grace; and I dare say hon. Members 
think justly. Ido not. That man was not 
an Irishman—he was an Englishman, 
one of yourselyes—and when he had sold 
the property he returned to this country 
with the fruits of his enterprize. I will 
not mention his name, as I believe 
he is a thoroughly respectable man— 
[ Laughter.|—according to English no- 
tions. According to my notion as an 
lrishman, it was absolutely shocking, 
and I think the law ought to step in and 
prevent such a thing being done. I 
appeal to the Prime Minister to give 
his favourable consideration to the point 
I have urged. There is another matter 
I wish to mention. Before the Act of 
1870 no Probate or Legacy Duty was 
payable in respect of tenant right—now 
it is subject to both. This is thought a 
great hardship. It is strange that al- 
most the only practical result of the Act 
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of 1870 is to tax tenants in respect of 
their tenant right. I am sure that is 
not what the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended, and I trust he will be able and 
willing to remove this grievance. Then 
comes the question of the constitution of 
the Land Court, which is really the pivot 
upon which the Bill hangs. What is 
wanted is a Court that should possess 
the characteristics once attributed by a 
great poet to a great Chancellor—though 
those qualities have not invariably dis- 
tinguished the holders of the Great Seal 
—a Court which should be 


“ Swift of despatch, and easy of access.” 


As for this tribunal, when it is wanted 
in Antrim, it will be found in the wilds 
of Connemara, or lost in the Bog of 
Allen, or wandering over the Purple 
Mountains of Kerry. We want a tri- 
bunal that we can readily have access 
to. I believe that if we had two Com- 
missioners for each Province that would 
be found to be quite sufficient, and you 
would be able to do away with the Court 
of First Instance altogether. I believe 
that two men—a first rate judicial officer 
and a practical man associated with him 
—would be able to deal with the whole 
Province; and I think two a much 
better number than three. The Com- 
missioners could make Reports to Par- 
liament, and Parliament would then 
know how things were going on. As it 
is, the tribunal proposed is anything 
but satisfactory, and it is not unlikely 
to wreck the Bill. I am extremely 
obliged to the House for the patience 
with which it has listened to me. 
I have now done with criticisms and 
suggestions, and I have only to ask the 
House to look forward for a few months 
when the Bill will have passed into law. 
What will it accomplish? What will be 
its effect? Who will dare to predict? 
Sir, the result of Liberal legislation for 
Ireland for the last 40 years should 
make the boldest prophet hesitate before 
venturing upon another prophecy. ‘The 
Act of 1848—the Encumbered Estates 
Act—was to have inaugurated a new 
era of commercial prosperity for Ire- 
land, on the strictest economical prin- 
ciples. And now people will tell you— 
and to my thinking they are not far 
wrong—that that Act was one of the 
greatest curses ever inflicted on Ireland. 
Certain I am that no Act ever produced, 
ever invited so many cases of oppres- 
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sion, cruelty, and wrong. Anything that 
savours of feudalism stinks in the nostrils 
of hon. Members opposite. The Act of 
1860 abolished all feudal teriures, and 
now it is a byeword anda reproach with 
the occupants of those Benches. Then 
came the Act of 1870, which was to be 
a panacea for all the woes of Ireland; 
and that Act is the very greatest of all 
modern legislative failures. All parties 
admit its failure, though they attribute 
it to different causes. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) thinks the 
insertion of certain words in ‘another 
place,” was the ‘little rift within the 
lute” which spoilt the music. Another 
reason he gave was the very curious 
one, that the Act had not been pro- 
perly accepted by the people of Ire- 
land. That the Prime Minister himself 
confesses the Act of 1870 to be a failure is 
proved by the introduction of the present 
Bill. Yet we all remember the songs 
of triumph which heralded the Act of 
1870. Who that heard those songs, 
who that worshipped at its cradle, ever 
expected to see it pushed from its place 
by a lustier heir with so little family 
resemblance in its features? Sir, these 
things should teach us moderation. They 
should teach us, if I may repeat words 
I shall not lightly forget, to be a little 
more modest and a little less arrogant. 
I do not believe that anyone will wel- 
come this measure with the same confi- 
dence, the same arrogance of prediction 
that greeted the advent of its predeces- 
sors. Wecan do little more than hope 
and trust that it may be more fortunate 
than its predecessors were. Something 
more we may do. We can resolve that 
during its passage through this House 
no clause, no line, shall be the subject 
of Party controversy. And when it has 
passed it may be that the great Parties 
in the State may cease to make Ireland 
their battlefield. If they would only do 
that, if they would only cease to bid 
against each other for the support of 
this or that political faction in Ireland, 
I should not despair of my country. I 
have seen many agitations in Ireland in 
turn discredited, and many agitators 
whose names were, for awhile, on every- 
one’s lips, asthe saviours of their country, 
pass away forgotten and unheeded ; and 
all the time Ireland has increased in 
material prosperity, though there have 
been periods of gloom and depression. 
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And now, at this, the darkest hour that, 
perhaps, I ever remember, I will still 
venture to hope that the gathering gloom 
may herald approaching day; and I 
will still dare to trust in the abilities, 
and the virtues, and, for all that has 
passed, I will add, the good sense of my 
countrymen. 

Mr. LITTON said, he was pleased to 
see the hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Macnaghten), the Conserva- 
tive Representative of a Northern county, 
come forward and speak to the House in 
the tone which hehaddone. It was the 
first time, he believed, that a Conserva- 
tive Member had come forward as the 
advocate of the Ulster Custom and the 
tenant farmer of Ireland. He thought 
that fact in itself might be taken to be 
a good omen; and he trusted that all 
hon. Members, whether English, Irish, or 
Scotch, would consider this measure free 
from Party views or a desire for mere 
Party triumph. The Bill was just and 
reasonable, and necessary for the welfare 
of the country. Its object was to do jus- 
tice to that class of tenants who needed 
protection, and were placed in a position 
where they could not protect themselves. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir 
John Holker) had stated he did not ad- 
dress his observations to this side of the 
House, as Members were not open to 
conviction, and that the matter wasa 
foregone conclusion. He (Mr. Litton), 
on the contrary, ventured to hope hon. 
Members were open to conviction, and 
with that hope he addressed the House. 
The Bill was complicated, no doubt; 
but the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Dublin University 
(Mr. Gibson) did not do justice either to 
the Bill or himself when he spoke of it 
as being ‘‘confusing and confused ;”’ 
and it was unbecoming of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir John Holker) 
to say that it was ‘‘designedly ob- 
secure.” In saying that, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had not done 
justice to himself. He (Mr. Litton) 
supported the Bill because he recog- 
nized that it embodied in a practical 
form the principle of the “three F’s” 
—fixity of tenure, fair rent, and free 
sale—and if he did not recognize in it 
these principles he should feel called 
upon to oppose the second reading ; 
but, finding that it did carry out these 
principles, he accepted the Bill as it 
stood as an honest effort on the part 
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of the Prime Minister to settle that 
difficult question, and he heartily trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman might 
have the satisfaction of seeing it pass 
into law before many months had 
elapsed. The tenants of Ireland had a 
right in justice and fair play to ask for 
the ‘‘three F’s.” He believed they 
ought not to be satisfied with less, and 
they had no right to ask formore. The 
idea of expropriating the landlords he, 
for one, looked upon as unreasonable 
and unjust ; and he repudiated it just as 
strongly as he repudiated the idea of the 
right of the landlord to expropriate his 
tenant. The remarkable progress the 
opinion had made among all classes 
could only be accounted for by its being 
just and necessary. The claim of the 
tenant farmers of Ireland was shortly 
this. They contend that they and their 
forefathers had dwelt on the land ; that 
the improvements which had been made 
on it had been effected by their labour 
and capital ; and they said, in justice and 
equity, they should be allowed to con- 
tinue undisturbed so long as they paid a 
fair rent. But the landlord might, if he 
pleased, exercise the power which the 
law gave him, and increase the rent 
under pain of eviction. When he called 
this ‘‘ contract,” it was not surprising 
that such a proceeding should be desig- 
nated by the tenant as ‘‘ extortion; ” and 
the tenants said—‘‘ We have no power to 
resist; give us a tribunal to determine 
between us.”’ A great deal had been said 
about the necessity of preserving free- 
dom of contract; but the Reports of 
more than one of the Commissions 
showed that, notwithstanding the views 
held by the noble Lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) on the 
subject, freedom of contract was a 
thing unknown in Ireland. In connec- 
tion with the point, he would like to 
call attention to what was said in the 
Minority Report of the Richmond Com- 
mission— 

“We are convinced that in ordinary times 
freedom of contract cannot be said in any real 
sense to exist between the majority of Irish 
occupying tenants and their landlords.” 


The Bessborough Commission also re- 
ported to the same effect— 


“Not to come to terms with his landlord 
means for him to leave his home, to leave his 
employ, to forfeit the inheritance of his fathers, 
and, to some extent, the investment of his toil. 
The farmer bargains with his landlord under 
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sentence of losing his living if the bargain goes 
off. ‘You take my life when you do take the 
means by which I live.’” 


The evidence taken amply supported the 
conclusions. He would only refer to one 
witness—the evidence of an Irish gentle- 
man, Mr. Thomas Saunders—who was 
a magistrate and a landowner in the 
counties of Limerick and Cork, which 
was, in effect, that in any dispute as to 
the rent of a holding, he ended by 
having his own way, which was what 
he called freedom of contract. As mat- 
ters now stood, the improvements made 
by a tenant on a holding on which his 
family had resided for generations might 
be confiscated owing to the imposition 
of an increased rent; and it was from 
such a state of things that the tenant 
asked to be relieved. As to the right 
of sale, it already existed, for by the 
English law a tenancy from year to year 
was as much assignable as any other 
estate. The right of sale was an inci- 
dent of property, and all that was de- 
sired was that the landlord should be 
restrained from rendering that right 
nugatory. There was nothing startling 
or unreasonable, he contended, in the 
proposal as to free sale. The policy of 
the law might be illustrated by reference 
to the legislation of 30 years ago in re- 
lation to a form of tenure which was 
very prevalent in Ireland—leases for 
lives, renewable for ever ; for the Courts 
held that clauses against alienation were 
inconsistent with the tenure, and should 
be omitted from the grant, although 
contracted for by the lease itself. The 
Land Act of 1870 plainly recognized 
that there was a property which the ten- 
ant could dispose of, when it provided 
that compensation should be given for 
disturbance. Prior to that Act there 
was no recognized right; because, as 
the law then stood, no matter at what 
expense an improvement might have 
been made, it was deemed the property 
of the landlord. The question of fixity 
of tenure ought not to alarm anyone; 
permission to enjoy the fruits of one’s 
labour was the right of every man, and 
to deprive anyone of that right against 
his will, even with compensation, was 
to put upon him an injustice. Corpora- 
tions and Railway Companies might, for 
special reasons, have the right of com- 
pulsory purchase ; but it was unreason- 
able that landlords should have a right 
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to part with their property. It would 
just be as reasonable to give the tenants 
the right of compulsory sale over the 
property of the landlords. Sir Harcourt 

ohnstone, formerly a Member of that 
House, said, on the 80th of June last, 
in the debate upon the Fixity of Tenure 
Bill he (Mr. Litton) brought before the 
House— 

“In the part of the country with which he 
was connected in England, there was practically 
fixity of tenure and fair rents, and the system 
was eminently successful. What was a success 
in one country surely would be so in the other.” 
—(3 Hansard, ccliii. 1205.) 

Mr. Montgomery, who was well known 
to people connected with the North of 
Ireland as a landed proprietor, said— 

‘The more he considered this (the Land) 
Bill, the more he was inclined to think that, under 
the circumstances that were to be dealt with, it 
would hardly be possible to draw a better one.”” 
The condition of Ireland seemed to 
him (Mr. Litton) to be due, in a 
great extent, to three causes, which 
had not been prominently brought for- 
ward. First, the extravagant ideas 
landlords in Ireland had of the rights 
of property, and probably also in Eng- 
land. They forgot that the law of Eng- 
land knew no such principle as the pur- 
chase of land in an absolute sense. It 
acknowledged the sale or purchase of 
an estate in land for life or in fee simple; 
and land must be taken subject to all its 
conditions. Another cause was the legal 
fiction by which all the expenditure was 
supposed to belong to the landlord ; and, 
thirdly, another cause, probably the 
most immediate one, was the remorse- 
less application of these legal rights. 
The landlords had the land on their 
side, but they had not the equity. If 
they forced the law, could they complain 
that the tenants pressed forward the 
equity ? At present the law was enforced, 
while equity blushed at the wrong, but 
blushed in vain. These rights were 
applied until the landlords crushed all 
opposition to their will; they were at 
the root of much of the evil, and against 
them the Bill was directed ; and if they 
took away those evils they would cut 
away the ground from the present agita- 
tion, and it would collapse. The Land 
Act was supposed to be sufficient to 
remedy the defects which notoriously 
existed ; but, however well-intentioned, 
it was easy to show how that Act had 
failed, for it was proved by a Return 
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409, against 557 in 1878; while the 
amount of compensation awarded for 
the whole of Ireland in regard to the 
claims of tenants was only £12,654 in 
1879, and in 1878 it was only £17,063. 
That was all that was paid in those 
years to tenants who were disturbed 
for the improvements they had made. 
How stood the number of evictions 
about the sametime? In 1877 there 
were 1,060 decrees executed for non-pay- 
ment of rent, and 420 on the title; and 
in 1880 they rose to 2,888, or nearly 
double. The hon. Member for Leitrim 
(Mr. Tottenham) had referred to the 
remarkable fact that there were more 
evictions in Ulster, comparatively, than 
in other parts of Ireland in recent years. 
The explanation was very simple. The 
Land League had not had such power in 
the North as it had in the South. Who 
could doubt that, if it had not been for 
the Land League, the evictions in the 
South would have increased as they had 
increased in Ulster? The hon. Member 
had spoken of the best manure for the 
land being to salt it with rent; but that 
idea was not confined to him, because 
he (Mr. Litton) found that the Drapers’ 
Company, so long ago as 1817, declared 
that the rent of the landlord and the 
enjoyment of the occupier arose from 
the same cause— 

“Tf the rent is raised the occupier is obliged 
to exert himself—thus greater exertions yields 
also the means of greater enjoyment to him- 
self.”’ 

That certainly was a comfortable theory 
for the occupier. With regard to the 
Bill before the House, he was not 
altogether in love with many of its 
clauses, still, as he read it, it would 
secure the objects in view. Its main 
object was to deal with the large 
class of tenants who were unprotected 
in Ireland. The Bill did not seek to 
disarrange the relations between land- 
lords and tenants as they existed, un- 
less the tenants were forced by the 
landlords’ conduct to seek the protection 
of the Court. The object of the Bill 
was not to interfere with these relations 
whenit could be avoided and fair contracts 
were subsisting. That was shown by the 
exemption of leases from the Act. When 
there was harmony between owners and 
tenants, and the relationship worked 
easily, the Bill would have no operation 
at all. Therefore, hon. Members who 
complained of the amount of litigation 
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which was likely to accrue from the Bill 
should bear in mind that there need be 
no litigation except in those cases spe- 
cially alluded to by the hon. and learned 
Member for Antrim (Mr. Macnaghten), 
where the relations between landlords 
and tenants were strained. Once the 
landlords adopted and carried out the 
principle of the “three F’s’’ the Bill 
was not required. Therefore, in deal- 
ing with this matter, a just and fair 
landlord had nothing to fear, and in 
that case things would go on just as 
if the Bill had never passed. The Bill 
provided for fair rents and for fixity of 
tenure, and in all cases the right of 
sale. He would attempt to deal with 
the principal objections made to the Bill. 
First, there was the political econom 

argument. It was said that the Bill 
was a violation of the laws of political 
economy. He would not go into that 
argument, as it had been the subject of 
so much discussion. He noticed, how- 
ever, aS a@ curious circumstance, that 
many hon. Members whose views in 
regard to political economy were entitled 
to much respect, while quoting the 
same authority, Stuart Mill, in support of 
their arguments, had disagreed in its ap- 
plication to the subject before the House. 
But practical politics did not admit of 
the universal application of any abstract 
doctrines of political economy, and there 
could be no doubt that the rigid appli- 
cation of general rules must be regu- 
lated by the particular conditions of the 
case. He should not attach much im- 
portance to the divergency of views ex- 
pressed by the hon. Members for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Arthur Arnold), Cork County 
(Mr. Shaw), and Southwark (Mr. 
Thorold Rogers), except to say that 
when they came to deal with a case like 
this he would not take the view of any 
political philosopher who had elaborated 
his views in his study. They had here 
to deal with matters appealing to their 
common sense. Even Mr. Bonamy 
Price, notwithstanding the strong lan- 
guage which he used with regard to this 
question, had, he (Mr. Litton) thought, 
given up the contest, when he admitted 
that the landlords themselves had 
pressed their position too far, when 
they took advantage of it to enforce 
unjust demands upon the tenants. Thus 
his arguments were not applicable to 
the state of Ireland. It was said that 
free sale destroyed fair rent; but he 
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thought that was a great exaggeration. 
He might say that Judge Longfield, one 
of the highest authorities on this sub- 
ject, had declared this assertion to be an 
abuse of language. It occurred to him 
(Mr. Litton) that the way to look at the 
matter was this. A tenant, suppose, 
who had his rent revised, sold his hold- 
ing, receiving from the incoming tenant 
£100. In one sense, that added £5 a- 
yeartotherentthe incoming tenant would 
have to pay; but the outgoing tenant 
had himself expended a like amount, by 
reason of which the rent had been re- 
duced. The value due to his expenditure 
was that which he sold—he was equally 
out of his capital, as the purchaser would 
be out of his; consequently, incoming ten- 
ants did not pay more in the shape of rent 
than outgoing tenants. Another objec- 
tion was that the Bill was a concession to 
Irish agitation. But he contended that 
it was a concession to justice, and he 
was sure the tenant farmers of Ulster 
would repudiate the notion that it tended 
to interfere with the just claims of 
the landlord. He (Mr. Litton) thought 
there was a general desire on the part 
of tenants to recognize the landlords’ 
right to a fair rent, provided the land- 
lords showed a disposition to treat them 
fairly as to their just claims. As regarded 
the fair rent clause, he thought he spoke 
the mind of a considerable number of 
the tenants of Ulster on the subject— 
that there was no objection to the 
clause so far as it dealt with holdings 
subject to the custom. He objected, 
however, to the introduction of the word 
“estimated,’’ which was too strong, too 
precise, and too mathematical a word. 
The word sought to indicate that the 
full amount of the value ought to be 
given, and he thought that word ought 
to be struck out. No tenant in Ulster 
desired to see the landlords’ rent cut 
down to zero; and he, therefore, objected 
to the word ‘‘ estimated.”” There would 
be more difficulty in dealing with cases 
outside Ulster, because, in addition to 
what might have been paid for the acqui- 
sition of the holding, the element of the 
tenant’s right or interest was two-fold— 
namely, the improvement which he had 
effected, and also the increased value to 
which the soil had been raised by the 
continued process of good tillage. He 
did not think either that the disturbance 
scale should be applied in fixing the 
rents. The scale of compensation was 
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certainly an element of value when a 
man was about to sell, but it was not 
applicable to the case of a tenant who 
continued in his holding; it was to be 
given as compensation on account of his 
being turned out of his holding, and if 
applied as a test of a fair rent, it might 
happen that a tenant would receive the 
amount during the currency of his ten- 
ancy in the shape of reduction of rent, 
and receive it over again when the ten- 
ancy was put an end to by the landlord. 
In the Act of 1870 the scale of compen- 
sation was regulated by the rateable 
value; whereas, in the Bill before the 
House, compensation was calculated 
according to the rent. That made a 
most important difference, and operated 
against the considerate landlord and in 
favour of the rack-renting landlord. He 
believed that the amount of litigation 
arising from the Bill would be as large 
as was expected. In 1879 the number 
of cases was 409 all over the country, 
and in 1878, 557. They had in the Bill 
the valuable provision of an arbitration 
clause which he had no doubt would be 
largely availed of, as it gave the land- 
lord and tenant an opportunity of set- 
tling their differences without appealing 
to the Court, and he saw no reason why 
the landlord and tenant should fall out. 
He objected, however, to the Bill not 
dealing with existing leases. There 
had been cases notoriously in the North 
of Ireland, and equally in the South, in 
which pressure had been put on the 
tenant to sign leases under threat of 
eviction, with a view to enable the land- 
lord to get out of the liability of the Act 
of 1870. He contended it would be 
right and just on the part of the Go- 
vernment to afford relief to tenants 
placed in that position, who should 
satisfy the Court that they had been 
forced, either by the landlord or by the 
agent, to agree to theseterms. Tenants 
of that class ought to be relieved and 
have the benefit of the fixing of a fair 
rent. But there was a class outside the 
ordinary lessee—a class still more im- 
portant, for whom some provision ought 
to be made, and those were the tenants 
who held under leases as yearly tenants. 
It might surprise hon. Members to know 
that such things existed; but to con- 
vince the House that such was the case 
he produced a lease of this character. 
The object of this was to evade legisla- 
tion in the interest of the tenant. There 
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was also another matter which ought to 
have been dealt with in the Bill, and 
that was the property of the London 
Oompanies and other Corporations. The 
Government ought to have called atten- 
tion to this matter; but it would be his 
duty, and that of his Friends, to intro- 
duce Amendments to compel those Com- 
panies to sell their properties in case the 
Land Commission called on them to do 
so; and, further, to provide that in the 
event of their sale the right of pre-emp- 
tion should be given to every tenant on 
the estate. He also thought the Court 
of First Instance, as proposed to be con- 
stituted under the Bill, would not be 
acceptable to the country, and was not 
competent to ascertain what was a fair 
rent. In fact, he believed the County 
Court Judges in Ireland did not think 
themselves qualified to decide on the 
question of a fair rent. That being so, 
he would prefer to have associated 
with the Judge two practical persons, 
selected for their superior knowledge of 
the land, who should visit the holdings 
and determine with the Judge all mat- 
ters of fact, but not of law. He would 
not have them permanent officials, but 
selected by the Land Commission from a 
panel appointed and removed at dis- 
cretion, as they were required in any 
= locality. He had no doubt the 
ouse would pass the second reading of 
the Bill; and he would put it to hon. 
Gentlemen coming from Ireland—espe- 
cially the Home Rule Members—whe- 
ther it would not be for the benefit of 
their country, and conducive to the suc- 
cess of the measure, not only here, but 
in “another place,” that they should 
recognize in it such an attempt to deal 
with the question as would justify them 
in giving their hearty support to the 
second reading. The question now was, 
would the House accept the second read- 
ing? He (Mr. Litton) heartily hoped 
it would, and, in conclusion, would 
quote the words of Edmund Burke— 


“The question is, not whether you have a 
right to render your people miserable, but 
whether it is not your interest to make them 
happy. It is not what a lawyer tells me I 
may do; but what humanity, reason, and justice 
tells me I ought to do.” 

Mr. REDMOND said, it appeared to 
him that it was the duty of every Mem- 
ber of the House, but more especially 
of every Irish Member, to approach the 
discussion of that measure in a spirit of 
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fairness and liberality. However much 
many of them might disapprove of por- 
tions of the Bill—however much many 
of them might believe that, viewed as a 
whole, it was an inadequate measure to 
settle the Irish Land Question, still none 
of them could shut their eyes to the fact 
that its introduction marked an enor. 
mous stride of public opinion upon this 
subject. Great principles which, in 
1876, were denounced from almost every 
quarter of the House were now recog- 
nized as just; and although they be- 
lieved that those principles were not 
effectively carried out by the clauses of 
the Bill, still it seemed to him that it 
would ill become them to approach its 
discussion in a spirit of carping criticism, 
or to withhold from ita full and fair and 
even generous consideration. But just 
as, in 1870, a few Irish Members boldly 
protested that the measure which was 
then introduced was an inadequate one 
—just as a few Irish Members then ran 
the risk of being misunderstood, and of 
having their motives misrepresented by 
assuming a seemingly hostile attitude, 
so, to-day, there were Irish Members upon 
those Benches who were determined at 
all hazards to do what they conceived 
to be their duty to their constituents by 
protesting that this measure, as it stood 
at present, could not afford a settlement 
of the Irish Land Question, and that, if 
carried into law in its present shape, it 
would prove absolutely injurious to a 
large number of the small and poorer 
tenants in the country. Although the 
portion of the Bill which dealt with the 
relations between landlord and tenant 
was absolutely essential to provide im- 
mediate relief, still it could only be re- 
garded at best as a temporary arrange- 
ment. In his opinion, no regulation of 
the relations between landlord and tenant 
could settlethe Irish Land Question. The 
most that could be claimed for it was that 
it might render the present system toler- 
able, while that system was being slowly, 
but surely, abolished by the other por- 
tions of the Bill. The Bill proposed, 
with certain modifications, and condi- 
tions, and restrictions, to establish the 
principles of fair rent, fixity of tenure, 
and free sale; but the carrying out of 
all these principles, and, in fact, the 
whole working of the Bill, was made to 
depend upon the Court. No more im- 
portant function, no more difficult duty 
ever devolved upon any tribunal than 
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that of fixing afairrent. In his opinion, 
it was a duty which it was utterly im- 
possible for any tribunal adequately to 
fulfil. But, at least, they had a right to 
expect that the tribunal which was to 
be invested with this novel and extra- 
ordinary power should be one which 
would command the respect and confi- 
dence of the people. What was the 
tribunal established by this Bill? No 
new one at all, but an old and dis- 
honoured institution. The Civil Bill 
Court was tried, and had failed to 
work the Act of 1870. There was a 
clause in that Act providing that com- 
pensation might be given to tenants 
evicted for non-payment of rent, if 
the rent was proved to be exorbitant. 
During the whole of the operation 
of the Act there were only three cases 
in all Ireland in which such com- 
pensation had been awarded. It was 
idle to say this arose from rarety of 
exorbitant rents. It did not; it arose 
from the fact that the Court did not 
receive, and, as he believed, did not 
deserve to receive, the confidence of the 
people. He had three objections to the 
tribunal. In the first place, it seemed 
to him that the Civil Bill Court had 
already work enough to do. It had not 
the time at its disposal to deal with 
these cases—the thousands of cases 
which, notwithstanding what was stated 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Litton) must come before it 
in every part of Ireland, if the bulk of 
the tenants were to be benefited by this 
Act. Then, its processes were so ex- 
pensive as to forbid poor men who 
required to be benefited from applying 
to it. The Court was also constituted in 
such a way that it was regarded, whe- 
ther rightly or wrongly, with almost 
universal suspicion and mistrust in Ire- 
land. What was wanted, in his (Mr. 
Redmond’s) opinion, was a separate, 
distinct tribunal, which would be able 
to give all its time and attention to the 
cases arising out of the Bill, and which 
should also be cheap in its procedure 
and expeditious in its working. It 
should be constituted, not as to-day, by 
men drawn from one class of the com- 
munity, who had been chosen for pre- 
ferment, either in consequence of the 
social influence of landlords, or of poli- 
tical services rendered to some English 
Party, but composed of men drawn 
impartially from all classes of the com- 
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munity, men chosen solelyin consequence 
of their fitness for the work, and who 
would command the respect and confi- 
dence of the people. That was his first 
general objection to the Bill as it now 
stood. His second objection was, that, 
if he read it right, the immediate result 
of its passing into law in its present 
shape would be that hundreds of thou- 
sands of small tenants throughout Ire- 
land would be evicted from their homes. 
That seemed strange in a Bill which 
some of its supporters stated gave fixity 
of tenure; but the explanation was 
that there were 300,000 tenants in Ire- 
land who were rented at less than £8 
a-year, and the vast majority of these, 
in the South and West of Ireland, were 
at that moment hopelessly in arrears. 
Their rent had accumulated in disastrous 
seasons in consequence of the iniquitous 
rack rents which were exacted. These 
arrears it was impossible the tenants in 
question could pay. How would those 
men be treated by the Bill? Why, 
they would be compelled by the land- 
lords to sell their tenant right. They 
would be forced on a depressed market, 
and the price offered for the tenant 
right, whether it was large or small, 
would go, every penny of it, in arrears 
due to the landlord. In such cases, 
the concession of freedom of sale was 
nothing but a mockery. If that took 
place, eviction with all its harshness 
remained ; and he asked, in all fairness, 
would it be any consolation to those 
men, when they and their families were 
thrown out penniless and hopeless from 
their homes, to be told that, by a bene- 
ficent measure passed in that Parliament 
of England, the inestimable boon of 
freedom of sale had been conferred 
upon them? The Court was to decide 
what was to be a fair rent for the pre- 
sent, and for the future for 15 years. 
Assuredly, it would be equally well 
qualified to go back six years, and say 
what would have been a fair rent during 
that time. If that was done, those 
claims for arrears would be reduced to 
their just proportions; and then it 
would be the duty of the State to step 
in and compensate the landlords for 
their just losses. That might appear a 
startling proposal; but would it not be 
better for the State to spend some mil- 
lions to enable the tenant farmers to 
reap the benefit of the Act, and to have 
a fair start, than to spend the money in 
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keeping an army of 40,000 men in Ire- 
land to enforce an unjust law and to 
assist in evicting the people from their 
homes? He knew not on what principle of 
justice leaseholders were to be exempted 
from the Bill. In many parts of Ireland 
leases had been forced upon the tenants 
to cheat them out of the benefits of the 
Act of 1870. The notorious ‘‘ Leinster 
lease” robbed the tenants of the Duke 
of Leinster of the benefits of the Act of 
1870; was it to be allowed to rob them 
of the benefits of the Act of 1881? He 
objected also to that part of the Bill 
which afforded increased facilities for 
emigration. If there was any reason 
for the proposal, it was that emigration 
had been too slow. His answer was 
that within the last 28 years over 
2,500,000 men and women left the 
shores of Ireland; last year almost 
100,000 emigrated, and of these 75 per 
cent were between the ages of 15 and 
35. What nation on earth could stand 
such a drain as that? But why should 
they leave? While there were in Ire- 
land thousands of fertile acres without a 
homestead, and thousands of acres of re- 
cleimable land, it was cruel mockery to 
the Irish people to talk of increased fa- 
cilities for emigration. He had said that 
the Bill recognized great principles. 
The greatest principle that it recognized 
was that landlordism in Ireland was an 
evil. True, compulsory expropriation 
was not to be found within the four cor- 
ners of the Bill; but so desirable, nay, 
essential, did it appear to the Govern- 
ment to*get rid of Irish landlords, that 
extraordinary facilities were to be af- 
forded to induce them to sell. He wel- 
comed with pleasure that portion of the 
Bill by which facilities were to be af- 
forded for the creation of a peasant 
proprietary, though it appeared to him 
some of the provisions for that purpose 
were very inadequate and absurd. As 
far as he knew, there was no reason to 
suppose that it would be unsafe for the 
Government to advance the whole of the 
purchase money; and he could not un- 
derstand with what object the Bill im- 
posed restrictions that would be abso- 
lutely fatal to the proper working of the 
clauses. Three-fourths in number and 
value of the tenants would have to say 
that they were willing to buy their hold- 
ings before the Land Commission would 
be empowered to buy an estate from a 
landlord who desired to sell. That con- 
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dition would, he feared, be seldom ful- 
filled; and it was, from every point of 
view, unnecessary. Still, notwithstand- 
ing these defects, he viewed this portion 
of the Bill with some hope. In a speech 
addressed to his constituents, the junior 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone) said that the Government would 
resist all Amendments emanating from 
the Land League Members. He very 
much regretted that determination ; but 
the letter of the Prime Minister to the 
Irish Bishops, and the speech of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland at Bradford, had 
convinced him that such was the inten- 
tion of the Government. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Leeds also stated that the era 
of conciliation for Ireland had begun. 
He was fain to believe it; but what 
could Irishmen think when the Irish 
Executive put forth its powers against 
men of high and unimpeachable charac- 
ter, and the Forces of the Crown were 
employed to maintain unjust and ini- 
quitous laws? Had the Prime Minister 
been present, he would have asked him 
to listen to the suggestions that would 
emanate from the Irish Representatives; 
and if he took that course he would, in 
truth, inaugurate an era of conciliation, 
and there would be some chance that the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill would be formed 
into a wise, lasting, and beneficial mea- 
sure of reform. But if the right hon. 
Gentleman allowed himself to be bound 
by the evil traditions of English Go- 
vernments in the past, if he resisted and 
refused all concessions to Irish opinion, 
and, at the same time, insisted, under 
the malign influence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, in forcing on the Irish people a 
hateful reign of terror, then not only 
would the Bill inevitably fail, but a 
great opportunity would be lost, never to 
be regained by him, of doing justice to 
Ireland from that House, and putting 
an end to a record of misery and blood- 
shed which was a disgrace to the history 
of England, and was unparalleled in the 
history of the world. 

Str JOHN RAMSDEN: I am very 
glad, Sir, to be able to agree with the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
(Mr. Redmond) in that part of his speech 
in which he referred to a peasant pro- 
prietary ; and I rejoiced to see that some 
of the leading Members of the Govern- 
ment who have taken part in this dis- 
cussion—especially my right hon. Friend 
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the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (Mr. John Bright), and my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for India 
(the Marquess of Hartington) in his 
speech at Fishmonger’s Hall—have put 
aside, to a secondary position, those 
complicated provisions which are in- 
tended to regulate the future relations 
of landlords and tenants, and raise, to 
the first place in importance among the 
Government proposals, those clauses 
which will lead to an increase in the 
number of the owners of land in Ire- 
land. In doing so, the Government are 
faithfully adhering to the principles 
which have guided their Party in the 
great reforms of the last 50 years. We, 
Sir, have ever looked to the wide ex- 
tension of rights and franchises among 
the great body of our fellow-countrymen 
as the surest bulwark of the Throne and 
the Constitution ; and so, in like manner, 
if the fortress of property is ever to be 
attacked, I believe its strongest defence 
will be found, not in raising the walls or 
barring the gates, but in extending wide 
the outworks and strengthening the gar- 
rison, so as to enlist on the side of the 
defence, by the strongest motives of self- 
interest, the largest possible number of 
those who, if jealously excluded, might, 
in some future hour of difficulty or 
danger, throw the weight of numbers 
on the side of the attacking force. I 
shall, therefore, give my hearty support 
to any well-considered measure which, 
with a due regard to the rights of the 
present possessors, is calculated to pro- 
mote a large increase in the number of 
the owners of land. So, also, as to emi- 
gration. No doubt, Sir, we should all 
prefer to keep our people at home if we 
could. Human life and human labour 
are two of the most precious forms of 
public wealth ; and we cannot part with 
them, even to our own Colonies, without 
apang. But when, as in this case, it has 
been shown that whole districts of the 
West of Ireland are so crowded and so 
poverty-stricken, that if you made the 
people a present of the fee-simple of 
their holdings to-morrow they could not 
subsist on them in comfort, I can con- 
ceive no wiser and no worthier form of 
help than to offer them the means of 
transport to a country where the owner- 
ship of rich and virgin land is to be had 
for the mere taking possession, and 
where their own labour and that of 
their families, which in the overcrowded 
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market round their present homes is a 
mere drug, would command certain em- 
ployment and ample reward. It is, 
therefore, with deep regret that I have 
seen the reception this proposal of the 
Government has met with from the 
Leaders of the Irish people. It is only 
one more instance of that unhappy spirit 
of distrust which does so much to frus- 
trate our best-meant efforts in the cause 
of conciliation and peace. But if the 
Irish people still entertain any doubts as 
to the great price we are ready to pay 
for their -good-will, I think this Bill 
should remove those doubts. I would 
ask them to consider what it costs to the 
English Government to propose, and to 
the English Parliament to entertain, 
such a measure as this. It has already 
cost the Prime Minister the sacrifice of 
one of his oldest and most honoured 
Colleagues. But before these debates 
are over I am afraid it will have cost 
him a great deal more. Do they think 
it can be pleasant for a statesman of his 
standing and reputation to sit there to 
be pelted with his own speeches? And 
yet I feel sure my right hon. Friend 
would himself be the first to admit that 
no fairer weapon—and certainly no more 
brilliant or effective one—can be used 
against him by hisopponents. Formy own 
part, I am very grateful to my noble 
Friend the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho) for giving us these speeches 
in so convenient a form. They have 
been very valuable to me, though per- 
haps I have used them not exactly for 
the purpose, or with precisely the re- 
sult, which my noble Friend intended. 
I freely confess, Sir, that during the last 
four or five weeks I have often turned 
with repugnance from the study of the 
complicated clauses and questionable 
principles which this Bill contains; but 
I have always found the most effectual 
antidote to that repugnance in reading 
the speeches made bythe Prime Minister 
in 1870. In those speeches I find he 
lays down, affirms, argues, and chal- 
lenges confutation of those principles 
which I believe to be true, and which 
this Bill too often infringes. What in- 
ference am I to draw from that? AmI 
to conclude that my right hon. Friend 
has changed his mind? No, Sir; I 
would rather believe that he and many 
of his Colleagues have felt precisely that 
same repugnance to this Bill which I 
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reason to overcome it. The Bill, we are 
told, violates the doctrine of Free Trade. 
Undoubtedly it does. Yet who sup- 
ports it more zealously than the honoured 
champion of Free Trade, my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. The Bill establishes new 
and dangerous principles of law. I fear 
that cannot be denied. Yet who is there 
in all England whom we on these 
Benches, and more especially those of 
us who are not quite so enlightened and 
advanced as some of our Colleagues, 
look up to as the safest and most 
trusted guardian of the law? Is it not 
the present Lord Chancellor? And yet 
this Bill has not scared the Lord Chan- 
cellor from the Woolsack. The Bill sets 
political economy atdefiance. That cer- 
tainly is my own opinion. Yet who in- 
troduces it? Isthe Prime Minister some 
benevolent enthusiast, who treats the 
doctrines of Adam Smith and Malthus 
with contempt? Do we not know that 
for the lifetime of a whole generation of 
men, ever since the majority of the Mem- 
bers of the present House of Commons 
were boys at school, the Prime Minister 
has been not merely studying the laws 
of political economy, but applying them 
with unparalleled success to the most 
complicated problems of legislation and 
finance? But we are told all this is ad- 
mitted. The Government know well 
enough what they are about; and here 
lies the gravamen of the charge—they 
err with their eyes open. Knowing the 
right course, they deliberately prefer the 
wrong, and that for Party purposes. I 
hardly know whether to treat that accu- 
sation as seriously intended or not. I 
believe it is made half in joke and half 
in anger; and that those who make it 
hardly expect us to take them at their 
word. Unjust as I believe it to be, its 
injustice is not half so flagrant as its 
absurdity. For what do the Government 
gain, in a Party sense, by this Bill? 
Has it conciliated the Representatives 
of Ireland? Not in the least. Is it, 
then, their own supporters who are so 
desperately enamoured of the Bill? I 
wish we could put that to the test. Allow 
me, only for a moment, to assume that 
the Prime Minister were now to get up 
in his place, and say—‘‘ We have dis- 
covered a plan for restoring peace and 
prosperity to Ireland without departing 
from any of the principles we laid down 
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sumed his place in the Government. I 
ask leave to withdraw this Bill in order 
to substitute for it one framed on very 
different principles.’”’ Is it not notorious 
that if the Prime Minister could make 
such an announcement as that, it would 
bring joy to the hearts of many of his 
steadiest supporters? Should we not 
go home with a sense of ease and relief 
to which many of us have been strangers 
ever since this Bill was introduced? No, 
Sir; the opponent of the Government 
must find some more plausible theory 
to account for this Bill than to say it has 
been introduced for Party purposes. If 
I had myself to offer a solution of the 
problem, it would be a very different 
one. Ishould say that the extent of the 
departure from the principles of 1870 
was a measure of the sense the Govern- 
ment entertain of the imperious and 
paramount requirements of the great 
emergency with which they have to deal. 
The nature and extent of that emergency 
are patent tous all. The reasons which 
have induced the Government to adopt 
this particular mode of dealing with it 
have not yet been fully explained ; and 
I, as a supporter of the Government, 
feel it my duty to vote in favour of the 
second reading of the Bill, in order that 
we may have the opportunity of hearing 
those reasons more fully explained. As 
regards those questionable provisions in 
the Bill with which we shall have to deal 
when we get into Committee, I shall 
endeavour to approach them in the spirit 
of that faith in my Leaders which may 
avail to remove mountains, though I 
confess myself quite unable to aspire to 
that still higher form of faith which 
seems to enable its possessors to shut 
their eyes to the fact that there are any 
mountains at all to be removed. Pass- 
ing to the Bill itself, I shall be anxious 
to hear why the Government propose to 
apply the Bill to future tenancies at all. 
The Bill is commended to us as a mea- 
sure of justice, to give legal protection 





to certain moral and equitable rights of 
Irish tenants arising from the past his- 
tory of their tenure. But this-can only 
apply to existing tenancies. Where 
there is no existing tenancy and no 
existing tenant, there can be no tenant 
right. To apply the Bill in those cases 
would attach a penalty, perhaps amount- 
ing to a prohibition, to the letting of any 
land now in the landlords’ occupation. 
It would deprive the landlord of a 





in 1870. The Duke of Argyll has re- 
Sir John Ramsden 
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valuable right, without conferring any 
corresponding benefit on anyone else. 
Indeed, it would injure the whole class 
of tenants by still further restricting the 
supply of land available for letting, 
when the reason for legislative interfer- 
ence arises from the fact that this supply 
is already far too small to meet the 
demand. I hope the Government will 
also explain why they propose to give 
the right of free sale to every tenant, 
quite irrespective of whether he has paid 
for it at his entry or not. The regula- 
tion of rents by a public tribunal is, no 
doubt, false in principle; but there are 
strong arguments of expediency to re- 
commend it in Ireland; and no other 
plan has been suggested by which the 
evils of excessive competition for land 
can be controlled. But if competition 
is so dangerous a weapon that we are 
forced to violate our own principles in 
order to wrest it from the hands of the 
landlord, who is bound by the strongest 
inducements of self-interest to use it 
with moderation, on what possible 
ground, either of justice or expediency, 
can we intrust it to the tenant, who is 
under no such inducements to modera- 
tion at all? Ihave never yet heard a 
satisfactory answer to the objection that 
fair rents cannot co-exist with free sale— 
that the two are not merely antagonistic, 
but absolutely and essentially incompa- 
tible. And there is a further difficulty 
attaching to this question of free sale. 
It has been proved in evidence before 


us that while some landlords have’ 


admitted the right, others have paid 
large sums to keep it off their estates ; 
and there are, again, others who, under 
the powers of the Land Act of 1870, 
have bought up the right and extin- 
guished it at alarge expense. How are 
you going to deal with these conflicting 
cases? It needs no argument to prove 
that, if you re-create a right which has 
just been bought up in reliance on the 
good faith of Parliament, you must give 
compensation. But this Bill contains 
not one word as to compensation; and 
yet I hold it to be absolutely impossible 
that the Government can intend to pro- 
pose to us any measure that will in the 
slightest degree justify the strong lan- 

uage of my noble Friend the Member 
for Haddingtonshire. I cannot myself 
see how you will ever work this Bill 
without giving rise to just claims to 
compensation. When this question was 
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raised early in the debate, my right hon- 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
answered with his usual honesty and 
straightforwardness—‘‘ Why should we 
compensate the landlords when we do 
them no harm; when, indeed, we confer 
a benefit on them by the Bill ?’? When 
I read that, I thought my right hon. 
Friend had been profiting by the advice 
given by the Prime Minister to a can- 
didate at an election during the Easter 
Recess, and that he was taking the bull 
by the horns with a vengeance. I have 
no doubt my right hon. Friend expressed 
his own sincere opinion; but I am afraid 
he will find it difficult to make good this 
point throughout the coming debates. 
He must remember that from the day 
this Bill passes, competition for the 
ownership of land in Ireland, as distin- 
guished from the tenant right, is at an 
end. After passing this Bill, you cannot 
reasonably expect that another shilling 
of English money will in future seek 
investment in Irish land. There will 
remain only two purchasers—the occupy- 
ing tenant and the Land Commission. 
The Land Commission certainly will not 
bid against the occupying tenant; and I 
think we may trust the Land League 
to take care that he is not embarrassed 
by any other competitor. This Bill will, 
therefore, virtually destroy and close the 
market. I quite admit that the opera- 
tion of the Bill is so obscure that it 
would be very difficult to assess the 
amount of depreciation beforehand with 
any approach to accuracy; and the 
attempt to do so would lead to long and 
perhaps painful controversy, which, I 
hope, we shall be able to avoid. For- 
tunately, a proposal has been made 
which is not open to these objections. 
The proposal first appeared in the Re- 
port of the Bessborough Commission, 
inserted there by the O’Conor Don ; 
and it has since been endorsed by Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Dufferin, and other 
high authorities. I mean the proposal 
that this Bill should give to every owner 
of land in Ireland who considers he will 
be injured by it the option of making 
over his estate to the Land Commission 
at a fair price. The proposal is so reason- 
able, so moderate, and so obviously de- 
manded by justice, that I hope the Go- 
vernment will see no difficulty in adopting 
it. Andthere isanother argument which, 
with the zealous supporters of the Bill, 
may weigh almost as strongly in its 
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favour as the argument of justice itself. 
Those of us who had the good fortune 
to hear the speech of my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster on Monday night must have 
been deeply impressed by his earnestness 
in supporting what he described as “the 
great object of this Bill.” Speaking of 
the ownership of land, my right hon. 
Friend said— 

“T believe now that if it were possible to 
make so great a change, if it were practicable, 
it would be of more advantage to Ireland and 
its population than all other measures that it is 
possible to conceive of or attempt if we were to 
transfer three-fourths of all the tenants of Ireland 
from tenants into actual owners of their land.” 
And, after illustrating his argument by 
reference to Russia and France, my right 
hon. Friend proceeded— 

** And I venture to say . . that there 

is nothing that Parliament can do, and scarcely 
anything that it can spend, that will not be 
amply compensated by a great and wide-spread 
liberality with regard to this particular part of 
the Land Question.” 
These, Sir, are very remarkable words 
indeed. Speaking with all the weight, 
and under all the responsibility, attach- 
ing to his great authority in the counsels 
of the Government, my right hon. Friend 
tells the House of Commons that to turn 
three-fourths of the tenants of Ireland 
into owners of their own land would be 
of more advantage than any other mea- 
sure it is possible to conceive, and that 
the expense would be amply compensated 
by the result. This being the opinion 
of the Government, they must of neces- 
sity desire to give effect to it; and they 
can only do so in one way—by offering 
to the owners of land in Ireland every 
fair and reasonable inducement to sell 
their estates. I sincerely trust the Go- 
vernment will show they havethe courage 
of their opinions, and themselves amend 
the Bill by inserting clauses giving to 
every landowner in Ireland whom this 
Bill affects the option of selling his 
estate to the Land Commission at a fair 
price. Justice and sound policy alike con- 
cur with the avowed opinions of the Go- 
vernment in recommending that Amend- 
ment. I believe it would greatly assist 
the passage of the Bill, and go far to 
insure its success when it has become 
law, because it would enable the Go- 
vernment to give large and immediate 
effect to that object they have so much 
at heart—the creation of a peasant pro- 
prietary. 


Sir John Ramsden 
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| Sir JOHN HAY said, he wished to 


‘make a few observations as to what the 
| Bill would cost if it were passed. There 
| were three divisions of the measure on 
| which public money would be expended. 
There was, first—the question of expro- 
| priation, or the assisting of tenants to 
| purchase the land of the landlords ; then, 
| the question of reclamation ; and next, 
| the question of emigration. These three 
| heads of the Bill would appear to require 
|a considerable expenditure of public 
| money ; and he would endeavour to indi- 
| cate to the House what -the amount of 
money was which the Exchequer might 
| be called upon to pay. The other day 
he asked the Prime Minister a question 
with reference to the amount of the 
liability Government would incur under 
the Bill; but the right hon. Gentleman 
said he thought it would be better to 
answer that in Committee. He (Sir John 
Hay), however, thought it should be 
considered by the House before it reached 
that stage, and he trusted the House 
would agree with him in that opinion. 
With regard to the reclamation of land, 
those familiar with some parts of Scot- 
land would know that what was grouse 
moor 30 years ago now carried corn and 
turnips; and he had had experience 
enough of that kind of reclamation to 
be able to say pretty accurately what it 
cost. There were 5,200,000 acres of 
land under tillage in Ireland. Over a 
very considerable area reclamation could 
not be undertaken for less than some- 
thing like £17 an acre, exclusive of 
houses. The cost of improving the land 
and placing a habitation on it, if a 
cottage were to be built on each 20-acre 
lot—and the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) had stated 
that 20-acre holdings were the smallest 
which could be profitably distributed 
among peasant proprietary—could not 
be put at less than £4 or £5 additional 
per acre ; therefore, the reclamation of 
3,000,000 acres would cost something 
like £22 or £23 per acre. The hon. 
Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
had stated, in his able speech, that 
3,000,000 acres was all the land available 
for profitable reclamation. That being 
so, the reclamation of 3,000,000 acres 
would cost at least £66,000,000 of public 
money. If the whole of the 8,000,000 
acres of land which would then be 
brought under cultivation were to be 
appropriated, there would be room for 
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400,000 peasant proprietors, or, counting 
five persons to each family, for 2,000,000 
persons. With regard to the question 
of expropriation of proprietors, the rents 
of Ireland at that moment amounted to 
£13,000,000 or something more, and, 
taking the price at which the land had 
been sold under the Church Estates 
Commissioners—namely, 22 years’ pur- 
chase— the cost would amount to 
£286,000,000. The Treasury would 
be liable for, and would guarantee, 
three-fourths of this sum— namely, 
£210,000,000. If the 400,000 peasant 
proprietors, who represented, say, 
taking five as the number of the family, 
2,000,000 persons, were the whole of 
the Irish people; and if we were likely 
to get rid of all the Irish difficulties by 
paying this money, no doubt the Repre- 
sentatives of England and Scotland might 
feel themselves justified in incurring that 
liability. But it did not seem to him 
that the question could be settled in 
such a manner, because the population 
of Ireland at the last Census was con- 
siderably over 5,000,000 persons. Of 
these, 68,000 were owners of land, and 
6,000 were tenants of over £100 a-year 
rent. These persons, with their fami- 
lies, at five to a family, represented 
350,000 persons. There were in the 
seven largest towns 650,000 persons not 
principally dependent on agriculture. 
If they added the 1,000,000 persons 
thus indicated to the 2,000,000 persons 
who represented the peasant proprietary 
to whom the whole land of Ireland 
under tillage or to be reclaimed was to 
be appropriated, there still remained 
more than 2,000,000 persons unprovided 
for. He spoke with some knowledge, 
having, like all Scotchmen, recognized 
the advantage of emigration. The hon. 
Member for Cork County (Mr. Shaw) 
said when Scotchmen left their native 
land they never went back again. But 
that was not the case, because, having re- 
presented an English constituency for 18 
years, he (SirJohn Hay) now represented 
a Scotch one. No doubt hon. Members 
had read the valuable and patriotic com- 
munication addressed by the Canadian 
Government to ours on the subject of 
emigration. In Manitoba alone there 
was room for 80,000,000 persons. There 
the wretched cottier, who passed his 
time between starvation and sedition, 
would become the honest and indus- 
trious possessor of 320 acres of fertile 
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soil; and priest and people, either in 
village communities or in separate 
homesteads, would become an orderly, 
loyal, and happy community. It would 
be far better and more sensible to get 
rid of the surplus population by placing 
them on farms of considerable size in 
Canada, where they could live com- 
fortably and be useful to the land of 
their adoption, as well as to the Em- 
pire, than adopting any of the other 
two courses that-had been suggested. 
There was a small island in the He- 
brides — North Uist — which had a 
population in 1847 of something like 
6,000 persons. The advance of science 
had the effect of taking away the value 
of kelp for commercial purposes, and 
the consequence was that the people of 
the island lost their means of gaining a 
livelihood. Lord Macdonald agreed to 
remove from the island 3,000 persons 
at his own expense and send them to 
the Colonies; but, with the exception of 
about 600, they all desired to remain 
there. The result was that charitable 
persons in Scotland provided a con- 
siderable sum of money for the recla- 
mation of the land on the island, and 
the land was reclaimed. But, after the 
experiment had been tried, it was found 
that the ground was so unfertile that it 
could not be profitably cultivated ; and 
in the end the population was reduced 
to 1,600 or 1,800 persons, the rest being 
sent off to Canada, at the expense of 
Lord Macdonald, where they were a 
most contented and happy community, 
whilst those who remained were no 
longer an indigent community. He 
thought it would be well if the people of 
Ireland would profit by the experience 
of this island. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
had always held the opinion that the 
Trish Land Question was only a branch 
of the great Land Question of the United 
Kingdom. The question had become 
accentuated in Ireland from the peculiar 
circumstances of that country; but no 
settlement which was unjust and in- 
equitable in itself could be a safe and 
permanent settlement. He maintained 
that the true test of any Land Bill 
brought before Parliament was whether 
it was just on the one hand to the tenant, 
and on the other to the landlord. No 
one in his sober senses could believe that 
by any action of the Legislature they 
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of land, any more than they could pre- 
vent the hiring and letting of carriages 
or horses. They might, if they pleased, 
transfer the virtual ownership of the 
land from one class of persons to an- 
other ; but all history taught them that 
amongst the class that was favoured by 
the legislation of the moment there 
would be the thrifty and the idle, and 
the fortunate and the unfortunate; and 
it was contrary to human experience to 
suppose that those persons who entered 
into the possession of land for the pur- 
04 of cultivating it would, when they 

ecame rich, not desire to give up their 
occupations to tenants. He looked upon 
all the proposals to do away with land- 
lordism simply as attempts to delude 
the public, and especially the Irish 
public. Few who had thought out the 
question would deny that there was 
no such thing as absolute property in 
land vested in individuals. Land was 
invariably held on trust either expressed 
or implied. The whole land of this 
country was supposed to be vested in 
the Crown, and granted by the Crown 
to individuals for specific purposes. If 
it were true that the land was held upon 
trust, there was also something else that 
followed. Inhis opinion, the landlord and 
tenant were in all countries virtually, if 
not absolutely, co-partners. They might 
not have actually the same interest in 
the land; but so long as the relations 
between landlord and tenant existed they 
were really and truly partners. They 
made their own bargains; the landlord 
was the sleeping partner and the tenant 
was the working partner. But what 
followed from this? That the principle 
of arbitration, as in all partnerships, was 
the true principle on which to settle 
disputes between landlord and tenant. 
It seemed to be forgotten that the prin- 
ciple of arbitration, which he had fre- 
quently heard excite in the House the 
greatest astonishment and reprobation, 
was the very principle, not, however, 
extending to the question of rent, that 
was embodied in all Scotch leases. That 
Was one cause why, in his opinion, the 
relations between landlord and tenant 
had been so little disturbed in Scotland. 
The primary principle of this Bill was 
to establish a Court of Arbitration, 
which could determine vexed questions 
between landlord and tenant. For years 
the tenants had been asking it in vain, 


because the relations between them and 
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their landlords had not been the same 
as in the other parts of the Kingdom. 
The principal reason of this was the 
difference in religion. Scotch and Eng- 
lish landlords were able to take the 
greatest interest in the spiritual and 
moral welfare of their tenants; but in 
Ireland that was impossible. Much of 
the land had been given to the landlords 
with a mission to propagate a religion 
hateful to the tenantry. A great gulf 
was thereby fixed between the landlord 
and tenant in the matter of religion, 
dating from the time of Elizabeth and 
Cromwell. No Irish landlord, however, 
could, in these days, venture to interfere 
with the religion of his tenant without 
the certainty of offending the religious 
feelings ofthe people. The consequence 
was that the relations between landlord 
and tenant in Ireland were very different 
from those which prevailed in England 
and Scotland. Irish landlords were thus 
led to consider their tenants as so many 
machines for the production of rent. 
He did not deny that the great majority 
of the landlords in Ireland, grossly and 
wickedly as they had been calumniated, 
had performed their duty to their ten- 
ants; but the misfortune was that Irish 
landlords, as a body, had not those in- 
timate social relations with their tenants 
which were characteristic of the English 
landlords. The management of Irish 
estates was committed to agents. They 
all knew that in an Irish novel the first 
picture presented was that of the heir 
of the estate going abroad, spending his 
money, and sending home to the agent to 
raise him more rent. 

Well, the principle which had been 
so long demanded of a tribunal to stand 
between the landlord and tenant to settle 
the question of rent had at length been 
adopted by the Government. This ob- 
ject, good as it was, might be carried 
out so as to interfere unjustly with the 
landlord in two ways. First, pecuniarily, 
it might reduce his income in an arbi- 
trary manner. One clause in this very 
Bill which had not yet been explained 
might, in the hands of an unjust Judge, 
confiscate a large portion of the property 
of the landlord. In the second place, 
it might injure the landlord in his feudal 
relations with his tenants. Now, until 
the passing of the Ballot Act the vote 
of the tenant was considered as much 
the absolute property of his landlord as 
the rent itself. When he was first re- 
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turned to the House it was never ex- 
pected that he should canvass a tenant, 
and the best gift that could be be- 
queathed to his successor by a previous 
Representative of a county constituency 
was the book which told what particular 
bailiff influenced such and such tenants 
on an estate. It was, at that time, not 
the custom for Parliamentary candidates 
to address the electors at all, except 
upon the hustings at the time of the 
elections ; and such things as meetings 
during the Recess for the Member to give 
an account of his stewardship were never 
heard of. That was only 12 years ago. 
What a change had been brought about 
by recent legislation in the relative posi- 
tion of landlord and tenant! The bal- 
lot had absolutely annihilated all illegi- 
timate power on the partof the landlords, 
and had thus deprived them of the last 
remains of their feudal privileges. He, 
therefore, specially valued in this Bill 
the establishment of a judicial tribunal 
between the landlord and the tenant, 
because, from the circumstances just 
mentioned, such a change would injure 
no one; but he hoped the Prime Minis- 
ter, on the question of the tribunal, would 
adopt the recommendation of those who 
had observed the working of the Land 
Courts in Ireland. He was quite con- 
vinced that Courts with a County Court 
Judge as Chairman, being the sole 
arbitrator between landlord and ten- 
ant, would be productive of nothing 
but disaster. He did not impugn the 
perfect fairness and honour of County 
Court Judges. There were 32 of them, 
some of whom had the reputation for 
giving judgments in favour of landlords, 
and others in favour of tenants; but, 
however learned and meritorious they 
might be in reality, it would be most 
unwise in the State to place them in a 
position in which it might be supposed 
they would not be perfectly impartial in 
their judgments. He thought it would 
be useful to associate with them an arbi- 
trator to advise and act with them. 
But the great complaint he made against 
the Bill, which he regarded, neverthe- 
less, as a noble effort to settle a most 
intricate question, was that it was a Bill 
which would settle all questions by liti- 
gation, whereas the questions between 
landlord and tenant ought to be settled 
by courts of conciliation. If a certain 
number of perfectly impartial abitrators 
who had a knowledge of the qualities 
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of land were selected by the Government 
and associated with the County Court 
Judges in the investigation of these sub- 
jects, we should get a tribunal which 
would be fair to the landlord and to the 
tenant, and which would not involve the 
latter in the cost of litigation that was 
foreshadowed in this Bill. He should 
like to see the Land Commission ap- 
point sub-Commissioners to visit the 
various districts. These sub-Commis- 
sioners would be able to settle half 
the disputes between landlord and ten- 
ant, by a simple hearing in an informal 
way, without expensive records and 
without any fee. With regard to the 
Land Commission, it had been rumoured 
that of the three members of whom it 
was to be composed one would be the 
excellent Nobleman who presided over 
the Irish Church Commission, while an- 
other would be a learned Judge who 
was a member of the same Commission. 
The Church Commissioners had been 
most successful in giving effect to the 
Bright Clauses of the Land Act, for out 
of 8,000 ecclesiastical holdings with 
which they had to deal they had sold 
nearly 6,000 to the tenants; and he be- 
lieved the same Commissioners would 
be equally successful in administering 
the provisions of this Bill, whilst the 
experience of themselves and their staff 
would be most valuable as regards waste 
lands. He was aware the Prime Mi- 
nister thought the undertaking of State 
works in the West of Ireland would be 
against all the principles of political 
economy. He deeply regretted that fact, 
which, indeed, was unmistakably written 
on the pages of this Bill, for his own ex- 
perience of Ireland had convinced him 
that if we left that festering sore un- 
touched, or left the execution of works to 
Joint Stock Companies, we should per- 
petuate the source of all the evils under 
which the people were labouring. Un- 
less Parliament grappled with the indus- 
trial development of the country and 
the amelioration of the cottier tenants of 
the West of Ireland, no real good would 
be accomplished by any Land Bill. 

He must refer to another question, 
which it was very painful for him to 
speak upon, but which, in the interests 
of truth, he ought not to pass by. The 
organization which had kept up the 
agitation on the Land Question during 
the last 12 months had presented itself 
in a Protean shape to that House. Hon. 
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Members had heard constant denials of 
the principles on which that organiza- 
tion was based. It was with feelings of 
amazement that he heard the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
when charged in that House by the 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), deny that he had ever advo- 
cated the expropriation of landlords. 
Why, the fundamental principle of the 
Land League was not to evict tenants, 
but to evict landlords. He heard that 
statement to the First Commissioner of 
Works with the greatest astonishment, 
and he thereupon referred to the records 
of the Land League, and found there a 
series of resolutions which were passed 
on the 30th of April last year at a great 
conference in Dublin, at which the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork presided. 
The most important resolution was this— 


“That, for the settlement of the Land Ques- 
tion, a department should be constituted which 
should be empowered to acquire the ownership 
of any estate upon tendering to the owner of the 
estate 20 years’ purchase at Griffith’s valuation ; 
and, moreover, that any tenant tendering that 
amount should thereby become entitled to the 
ownership.” 


Well, was not that expropriation ? Then, 
why did the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork contradict the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ? 

Mr. PARNELL: I did not. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: Am I to 
understand that the hon. Member denies 
that he did contradict ? 

Mr. PARNELL: The statement of the 
First Commissioner of Works was that I 
had advocated, and that the Land League 
had advocated, the compulsory expropria- 
tion of alllandlords. Ihad advised, and 
do still, the expropriation of landlords, 
but not of all landlords. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked whe- 
ther the hon. Member or anyone else 
would say that the resolutions did not 
apply to all landlords? Not content 
with that, the hon. Member for Cork 
said, at the close of his address, that he 
had long advocated the proposal of fixity 
of tenure; but, he added, let them dis- 
guise it as they might, any compro- 
mise with the system of landlordism 
simply meant the prolongation of it. 
He would, therefore, throw overboard 
fixity of tenure, and he went on to ask 
those who had supported it how long 
they had been “‘ fiddling” withit? The 
Irish people had been taught distinctly 
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by the hon. Member and his allies that 
the only mode in which the Land Ques- 
tion could be satisfactorily settled was by 
getting rid of landlords—of all landlords, 
not merely of some. What assistance, he 
would ask, had hon. Members given to- 
wards the settlement of the Land Ques- 
tion ? At aconference in Dublin, only the 
other day, a learned gentleman used ex- 
pressions which made his blood turn 
cold. He said the bankruptcy of the 
greater part of the Irish landlords was 
inevitable if tenants would only perse- 
vere in withholding their rents, in con- 
testing their claims, and preventing them 
from getting any money out of the land. 
He (Mr. Mitchell Henry) contended that 
that was a most immoral and revolting 
sentiment. He knew at present land- 
lords who were in far greater destitution 
than their tenants. [4 laugh.| An hon. 
Member laughed; but he was not a 
landlord. Day after day there were 
instances of applications by Irish land- 
lords for the means of obtaining a 
day’s bread, in consequence of their 
rents being withheld by their tenants. 
A friend of his had told him that he 
had met a landlord who, after consulting 
him as a doctor, told him he could not 
pay him his fee, as he was reduced to 
want through his rent being unjustly 
withheld from him. If a landlord who 
evicted a tenant because he could not 
pay was guilty of the most heinous 
crime, he knew no language that was 
too strong to condemn the conduct of 
those who had money in their pockets, 
but refused to pay their just debts. He, 
for one, would never do anything else 
than denounce the conduct of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite who had stimulated 
tenants in a course of dishonesty. The 
hon.. Member for Limerick County 
(Mr. Synan) had joined the Party led 
by the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), and a short time ago 
his tenants asked him to concede what 
it was said they wanted—Griffith’s va- 
luation. He consented at once; but 
his tenants would not pay; then he 
issued processes against three large 
tenants who could pay, but who dis- 
honestly refused to pay by the advice 
of the Land League. For doing that he 
was denounced in very strong language 
by a reverend gentleman. The hon. 
Member only last week wrote a let- 
ter to the accuser, stating that he be- 
lieved he made the accusation of harsh 
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conduct on his part in profound igno- 
rance of the facts, and explaining that 
he had laid out large sums of money on 
the tenants’ farms, but could not get 
payment of his rents. He had never 
heard of a more temperate letter than 
that under the circumstances, nor of a 
letter showing more conclusively what 
were the real aims and objects of those 
who were directing that agitation. The 
case was so typical of what was going 
on, and so important, that he would 
trouble the House with reading the 
letter itself. It was dated last week, 
and addressed to the Rev. Eugene 
Sheehy— 


“Rev. and Dear Sir,—I find, in the report of 
the Kilmallock meeting on Sunday last, ‘ that 
you charge me with causing writs to be served 
thickly on my tenants near Manister, and that 
the task was not unpleasant to me.’ My opinion 
of you as an able, patriotic, and just clergyman 
is such that I believe you made this statement 
under a misapprehension and ignorance of the 
facts. I therefore feel it my duty, for your 
sake as well as my own defence, to put the facts 
before you. Last October, my agent asked 
whether I would grant the request of the 
tenants to pay Griffith’s valuation, to which I 
at once consented. After five months the rent 
was not paid, and my agent had to select three 
of the principal tenants for proceedings to 
compel payment of what they themselves pro- 
posed. One of these tenants, three years ago, 
paid to another tenant £950 for the interest in 
his holding. A second held under a lease at 
£30 a farm of 60 acres, upon which I expended 
£700 since the lease was made, and for which I 
pay £37 10s. a-year drainage interest; so that 
I am actually a loser of £7 10s. a-year. The 
third has a farm of 50 acres under a lease, and 
upon this I have expended over £700 since the 
lease was made. Are the tenants, who refused 
to perform their own promise to pay Griffith’s 
valuation, in the wrong? Or is my agent in 
the wrong for being obliged, unwillingly, after 
five months to take proceedings to compel them? 
I have no doubt of your answer, and remain, 
Rey. and Dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 

“K. J. Synan.” 


It would be seen, therefore, that the 
League sought to induce persons, first of 
all, to ask for Griffith’s valuation ; and 
when that was given to refuse to pay any 
rent at all. It was the most dishonest, the 
most demoralizing, and the most un-Chris- 
tian agitation that he had ever known. 
He had mentioned these things because 
he wanted to put the House in pos- 
session of the estimate which they ought 
to place on the abstention of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite from supporting the Bill. 
They knew very well that it was a 
just Bill in the main; that it offered to 
the tenants far more than the tenants 
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had ever dreamt of obtaining ; and if it 
were passed, and if it were amended, as 
he trusted it would be, it would for ever 
settle the Land Question. But when the 
Land Question was settled Othello’s occu- 
pation would be gone. He had never 
spoken to an Irish farmer by himself with- 
out finding that all he asked was to have 
a fair rent, and not to be disturbed in his 
holding as long as he paid that rent. 
But the Irish farmers had been taught 
that to obtain that they must combine for 
ends that were immoral in themselves and 
demoralizing to the country. [‘‘No!’’] 
Did any hon. Gentleman say it was not 
immoral for the tenants to refuse to pay 
any rent, even when they could afford 
it, to landlords who were as virtuous as 
the tenants, and most of whom hadalways 
performed their duties? Ifa poor tenant 
could not pay, he said it was immoral for 
the landlord to turn him out of his hold- 
ing, and he had last year advocated a 
measure which would have altogether 
prevented evictions for a year under 
a certain amount—£50—until the pre- 
sent Billhad passed. That measure was 
not accepted by the House, nor adopted by 
the Government. But the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill was introduced by 
the Government, and thrown out by the 
House of Lords. What was the course 
of hon. Members opposite in regard to 
that Bill? The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork repeatedly stated that that 
Bill was not worth the paper on which it 
was written. {Mr. Parnetu: I never said 
anything of the sort. | The hon. Member 
repeatedly said the Bill was perfectly 
worthless, and he gave it no assistance. 
Did the hon. Member suppose that people 
had no memories? When the Bill was 
rejected by the House of Lords that was 
made the stalking-horse of that pestilent 
agitation. It would be the same thing 
with the present Bill. Some hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were too noble-minded to 
accept such tactics as that. The hon. 
Member and his Party, as they had been 
told, were to walk out of the House on 
the second reading. What was the ob- 
ject of that but to damage the measure 
in the House of Lords and get the House 
of Lords to repeat its action of last year ? 
Hon. Gentlemen who usually acted with 
the hon. Member could swallow a good 
deal; but they could not swallow that, 
and they would vote for the Bill. If the 
Bill were thrown out by the machina- 
tions of the hon. Member the result 
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would be that everything would be put 
on the House of Lords and on Parlia- 
ment, and the country would be still 
more agitated next year, and life would 
be more unsafe than it was now. He 
knew what it was to live among an ex- 
cited population in Ireland. Until lately 
his own people had treated him like a 
brother, and nothing but words of bless- 
ing had any member of his family re- 
ceived from them. But now that part 
of the country was stained by agra- 
rian crime, and had been the scene of 
some of the foulest deeds. The truth 
was, the Celtic nature was something 
like the Hindoo nature. The mild and 
gentle Hindoo, who took care of children 
and performed domestic offices for the 
Europeans in India, when once excited 
at the time of the Mutiny, was guilty of 
the most dreadful atrocities. And so it 
was that the Celtic nature, affectionate, 
clinging, religious, was yet exceedingly 
excitable ; and thus the more responsi- 
bility rested on those who, knowing those 
qualities, made use of their superior 
position, and of their education, and of 
the money which they wrung from the 
hard earnings of the poor, to excite 
them to do deeds which were foreign to 
their nature and dishonouring to the 
Irish character. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he would not 
stand more than a short time between 
the House and the eloquent speech which 
they would, no doubt, soon hear from the 
hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan). But, under all the 
circumstances of the case, representing 
as he did classes in Ireland who had not 
many to speak for them in that Assembly, 
he was sure the House would kindly in- 
dulge him for a brief space while he 
offered some observations in a spirit, he 
was sorry to say, less complimentary on 
the whole to the Bill under discus- 
sion than previous speeches which had 
been delivered that evening. The hon. 
Member for the County Cork (Mr. Shaw), 
in his conciliatory and discreet address, 
had invited all Irish Members, of what- 
ever Party, to join with him in facilitat- 
ing the passing of that measure, which 
seemed to him calculated to confer a 
great advantage on their common coun- 
try, and to effect a final settlement. If 
he could join with the hon. Member in 
that opinion, he should indeed be pre 
pared to make great efforts for so high a 
purpose; but, unfortunately, he could 
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not agree withhim. Nor was it easy for 
one placed as he was to even approach 
the treatment of this subject with perfect 
calmness. He could not forget what had 
happened during the last 12 months, 
He could not forget that little more than 
a year ago there was in Ireland com- 
parative tranquillity, although that un- 
happy country, and the poor people 
there, were afflicted by severe distress. 
Twelve months had passed away; and 
now, in the midst of a good season, 
there was something, even at this day, 
approaching civil war in Ireland. Be- 
lieving, as he did, that however excel- 
lent the intentions of the Government, 
it was to their conduct that must be 
attributed the excesses which had dis- 
graced Ireland—to their weakness, to 
the faults of their Administration, that 
it was their ‘hit-him-and-hold-him ” 
policy which had exasperated and excited 
the Irish people—believing all that, he 
said, when he was called upon calmly 
to discuss the Bill now offered to them 
for their acceptance, it was not an in- 
vitation easy to accept. Furthermore, 
he believed that there were within the 
Bill propositions and principles which 
were vicious in themselves, and disas- 
trous in their consequences to those 
whom he was sent there to represent ; 
and he was convinced that their ultimate 
results must prove injurious even to the 
tenautry themselves. It was presented 
to them in this guise — ‘Something 
must be done; will you accept the re- 
sponsibility of rejecting this measure ?”’ 
So that one felt it was almost equally 
dangerous to support the Bill or oppose 
it, to accept or reject it. Besides these 
difficulties, this measure was proposed at 
a time when whatever was done would 
confer the least advantages on the people, 
who were not in a frame of mind and tem- 
per to receive the Bill in that spirit in 
which, no doubt, it was brought forward 
by the Government. Nevertheless, he 
admitted the gravity of the crisis, and 
he should endeavour, as far as in him 
lay, to approach it in no partizan or 
factious spirit; it was, therefore, to him 
a great satisfaction that there was a very 
considerable portion of the Bill which he, 
for one, could heartily support. In the 
first place, as regarded the scheme for the 
creation of peasant proprietors. He had 
always been a supporter of that policy. 
He believed that it would give solidity 
and steadiness to society in Ireland 
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if there were an increase of yeoman 
farmers. There were, of course, con- 
siderable difficulties in the way. One 
great advantage which he had always 
seen in the proposal was that it would 
come into operation at the time when es- 
tates were about to be sold. He did not 
mean to say that this was an experiment 
likely to turn out well in every case. It 
was, however, just at the moment when 
properties were changing hands that the 
scheme, which was so honourably con- 
nected with the name of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster in the Act of 
1870, and which was now introduced 
somewhat altered into the present Bill, 
would come into operation; and he 
thought it was well worth while to run 
some risk to try such an experiment at 
such a time as that. He thought that 
advantages were now offered for doing 
so which certainly had not arisen before ; 
for when an estate came into the market 
they might find a great many tenants 
who were solvent and capable in every 
way of becoming yeoman farmers, but 
they would find also a certain number of 
weaker brethren—tenants too poor to 
enable them to achieve that position. The 
latter class could not be and ought not to 
be converted into peasant proprietors. 
But under the Bill, as he understood 
it, the same Commissioners who were to 
have charge of this business of creating 
peasant proprietors were also to have 
under their charge opportunities for 
carrying out a great scheme of emigra- 
tion. Now, if they could induce a cer- 
tain number of families representing 
these very small holdings to emigrate, 
they would not only relieve the estate 
from overcrowding, but they would be 
able to add the farms of those who went 
to the holdings of those who remained, 
and thus enable the latter to become 
solvent yeoman farmers. He thought 
that would be a great advantage, and 
he rejoiced exceedingly to know that the 
opposition which had been raised against 
emigration seemed to be fading away. 
He fully respected the objections enter- 
tained by some to emigration under the 
old system, because if individuals went 
from Ireland to America they often got 
lost in the great cities, and it was natural 
that those charged with their morals 
at home felt strongly on this point. 
Also, no doubt, the circumstances under 
which that emigration was conducted 
were very painful in the mere process 
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of transferring people from Ireland to 
America. But under this Bill he hoped 
it would be very different. They ought 
to be enabled to take with them into 
their new homes the habits and prac- 
tices of their old homes. With respect 
to emigration, he agreed with what 
had fallen from his hon. Friend that 
it was the only means of dealing with 
that deep-seated evil which had been 
described by one of the witnesses ex- 
amined by the Bessborough Commis- 
sion as the ‘‘cancer of disaffection in 
Treland.”’ It was in those districts along 
the seaboard of the Atlantic where the 
people were crowded together in the 
most wretched circumstances of poverty 
and destitution that the agitation was 
first begun—rather more than a year 
ago—and there it grew and spread with 
the greatest vigour. He was sure that 
House was well acquainted with the 
descriptions given of the miserable state 
of the Irish people who were massed 
along the West, North-West, and South- 
West of Ireland. But, no matter how 
vividly those things were described, 
unless figures were given, Englishmen 
felt, he was afraid, a certain degree of 
suspicion with regard to the eloquent 
statements made by his countrymen, 
and, therefore, he had been at the pains 
of putting together a few figures which, 
he thought, would a little astonish the 
House. He would take the County 
Mayo, whose people he knew well. In 
ordinary times they were a light-hearted, 
easy-going people, and wonderfully pa- 
tient considering their hard lot. He 
wished to compare for a few minutes 
the state of society in Mayo with 
the state of things in Armagh. He 
took these two counties, because in both 
there was an immense number of small 
holdings, the percentage in Armagh 
being even greater than that in Mayo. 
In the former the percentage was 67°8 ; 
in Mayo, 57°4. Yet in one county there 
was comparative prosperity, in the other 
great distress. He wished to call atten- 
tion to this and other special cireum- 
stances, because the first idea people had 
was that if the Land Laws only were 
altered all would be well. But the 
House would now see that a mere chango 
in the Land Laws would not have pro- 
duced the comfort and contentment 
which were to be found in the one case 
and not in the other. In Armagh the 
percentage of waste land was 10°6, and 
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in Mayo 46 of the whole land of the 
county. In Armagh the average valua- 
tion per acre was 26s. 9d.; in Mayo, 
4s. 9d.; the percentage of families en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits was, in 
Armagh, 55; in Mayo, 78. In Armagh 
the percentage of those who could neither 
roail nor write was 30°4; in Mayo, 57°4. 
Not only that, but in Mayo there was 
a large proportion of migratory la- 
bourers who were in the habit of going 
across the Channel to seek work in Eng- 
land, and whose return empty-handed 
last autumn had added much to the dis- 
content of their districts. If those people 
emigrated to America, and especially 
under the scheme of the Bill to Canada, 
they might exchange their miserable 
condition for one of happiness and 
rosperity. With the permission of the 
Hisees, he would read a passage from a 
letter from Lord Dufferin, in which the 
noble Lord spoke of having seen— 

“ An immeasurable sea of corn, clothing with 
its golden expanse what two years before had 
been a desolate prairie—the home of the lynx 
and the jackal—simply through the exertions 
of a small Russian colony that had run up 
their shanties in that favoured land. In the 
neighbourhood,’ his Lordship said, “ was an 
Trish settlement, containing many descendants 
of the cottier peasantry, who had fled from the 
Famine of 1846, now converted into happy, 
loyal, and contented yeomen. Instinctively my 
mind reverted to the sights it had seen in Mayo, 
Connemara, and Galway in 1848. Strange to 
say, the appearance of the horizon was in each 
case identical. Its verge stood out against the 
setting sun like the teeth of a saw; but in Ire- 
land this impression was produced by the gable 
ends of deserted cottages, in Manitoba by the 
long line of corn-stacks which sheltered every 
homestead.” 

It would be a wrong and cruel thing 
to persuade people in such a condition 
to stay at home instead of emigrat- 
ing, so as to realize for themselves the 
prosperity which he had described. 
Therefore, so far as that part of the pro- 

osal was concerned, he was able to give 
it his most entire sympathy. As to recla- 
mation, he would be glad to see as much 
of it as was possible. His only fear was 
that it would be impossible to carry it 
out to any great extent with success. No 
doubt, there was plenty of waste land in 
the country; but a great deal of it was 
absolutely incapable of reclamation— 
large tracts of stony waste was impos- 
sible to cultivate as would be the pave- 
ment of London. But, as far as it was 
possible to reclaim those lands by any 
scheme, by all means let the Govern- 
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ment encourage it. In the parts of the 
Bill of which he had been speaking, he 
had very little to find fault with. But, 
turning from those proposals which the 
Secretary for India had spoken of as the 
proposals which were intended to bring 
about the permanent amelioration of the 
country, to those which had been de- 
scribed as intended to bridge over the 
interval between the old state of the 
things and the new, he was sorry to say, 
that giving to those parts of the Bill the 
best attention he could, he found great 
difficulty in understanding them; but, 
as far as he did understand them, he 
considered that they contained principles 
which were vicious in their character, 
and would be fatal in their consequence. 
With the permission of the House, he 
would make a few observations upon 
them. His chief object was to fix the 
attention of the House upon one single 
clause—he might say a single line of 
the Bill. He alluded, of course, to the 
proposal for fixing fair rents, and what 
he wanted was to obtain, if possible, a 
clear statement of the meaning of that 
proposal, Had such a statement been 
forthcoming sooner much time would 
have been saved. Various views of the 
construction to be put upon the clause 
had been suggested, and it was impos- 
sible that all of them could be right. 
He hoped, therefore, that the difficulty 
would be clearly explained away before 
the end of that Sitting. The construc- 
tion which he put upon the clause was 
the same as that propounded by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson). His right hon. and 
learned Colleague had attached a de- 
finite meaning to the clause, and chal- 
lenged contradiction, and no contradic- 
tion had been offered. {|The Arrorney 
GENERAL for IrneLanp (Mr. Law) dis- 
sented.] He was perfectly aware that 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had said that the proposal was 
not a proposal to reduce the exist- 
ing rents by one-third. But that was 
not the meaning which his right hon. 
and learned Friend had attached to it. 
His right hon. and learned Friend’s con- 
struction of the clause was that ‘ the 
tenant would be at once credited as if 
he had paid a fine to the landlord for a 
diminution of the fair rent to the extent 
of one-third.”’” With regard to the ques- 
tion of fair rent, he would like to know 
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how it was to be ascertained? He would 
pass by the proposed mode of ascer- 
taining the rent on estates where the 
Ulster Custom, or similar usages, existed ; 
though even in those cases he did not 
understand how the clause could be en- 
forced without the tenant right, in many 
instances, eating up the rent altogether. 
He wished to draw particular attention 
to that which was provided in the case 
of estates on which there was no Ulster 
Custom. The clause said— 

“ The tenant’s interest is to be estimated with 
reference to the scale of compensation for dis- 
turbance by this Act provided.” 

The scale of compensation for disturb- 
ance was provided to compensate the 
loss sustained by a tenant who had ac- 
tually been ejected capriciously from his 
holding. This Bill, however, said that 
that scale was to be applied for measur- 
ing the rent of a tenant who had not 
been evicted, was not about to be 
evicted, and who, once this Bill became 
law, could never be evicted. Surely 
there was no connection between two 
such cases. The only explanation that 


he could give of this position was Py} 


following up an illustration which was 
used by Lord Sherbrooke in the debate 
on the Land Bill of 1870. The noble 
Lord, who then sat in the House of 
Commons, compared this compensation 
for disturbance to damages in an action 
for breach of promise of marriage. Let 
them assume that by Act of Parliament 
it had been provided that in the case of 
a breach the damages should be assessed 
up to a third of the man’s property ; he 
then asked the House to imagine that 
by another Bill it should be proposed 
that, in the case of no breach being 
committed, but, on the contrary, at the 
moment when the marriage was about 
to be solemnized, the lady would have 
a right to demand that a third of her 
husband’s property should be settled 
upon her. He could not anticipate 
the explanation that would be offered ; 
but he thought he had a right seriously 
to ask how it was that the compensation 
for disturbance was taken as the mea- 
sure of the tenant’sright? In introduc- 
ing the Bill, the Prime Minister said 
that what the tenant had a right to as- 
sign according to the present law was 
not worth giving or receiving ; and 
then proceeded to recite the scale of 
compensation for disturbance, observing 
that under the Act of 1870 the tenant 
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right had become something sensible. He 
wanted to know whether by the Act of 
1870 the tenants acquired any right of 
which they could dispose by sale? No 
doubt, a right could be created by an 
Act of Parliament; but he could not 
admit that it existed at the present 
time, nor could it even in theory be 
supposed to exist unless there was ad- 
mitted to be a joint property in the land 
enjoyed by both the landlord, who 
had bought or inherited the property, 
and the tenant who held the land 
by reason of the payment of rent. 
Surely a scale of compensation for the 
present landowners must be fixed if the 
matter was to be settled by Act of Par- 
liament. No one would contend that 
the right existed before the Act of 1870, 
nor would anyone hold that the right 
was not carefully excluded from the 
clauses of that Bill. He repeated that he 
could not understand how a man could be 
enabled to transfer by sale any part of 
another man’s property, that man being 
his landlord, unless it was done under 
an Act which gave tenants joint pro- 
perty with their landlords; and he could 
not take that as being in any way a 
part of the provisions of the Act of 
1870. Mr. Butt, writing in his ad- 
mirable treatise on this subject, said— 
“These illustrations appear clearly to show 
that any principle of measurement which would 
directly or indirectly introduce into the esti- 
mate any consideration of the interest which 
the tenant had in his holding when served with 
notice to quit, would be opposed to the whole 
principle on which the Act is framed. This ob- 
jection is fatal to any suggestion of measuring 
the compensation by any analogy or reference 
to the price which, before his eviction, he could 
have obtained for his tenant right or goodwill.” 
So when Mr. Butt was framing clauses 
for his tenant right Bill, he said nothing 
about this supposed tenant right created 
by the clauses with respect to compen- 
sation for disturbance. In the Land Bills 
introduced in 1877 and 1878, Mr. Butt 
said a fair rent was— 
‘¢ That which a solvent and responsible tenant 
could afford to pay fairly and without collusion 
for the premises, after deducting from such rent 
the addition to the letting value of the premises 
by any improvements made by the tenant or his 
predecessors, in respect of which the tenant on 
quitting his farm would be entitled to compen- 
sation for his improvements under the provisions 
of the Land Act.” 
Another question which he would like 
to ask was this—Was it not necessary 
for the Court, if it was to have reference 
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to the scale of compensation for dis- 
turbance at all, to have reference-to the 
maxinum of the scale? As far as he 
understood, the Court could regard no- 
thing else. He could not understand on 
what consideration the Court could fix, 
so to speak, on any rung of the ladder 
of compensation but the highest. When 
an eviction had under the Act of 1870 
actually taken place, all the circum- 
stances which made up the loss could 
be realized by the Court; but this was 
a case in which there was no eviction. 
Well, then, was the maximum of the 
scale to be taken ; and, if not, why not? 
What were to be the considerations for 
cutting down the maximum of the scale ? 
The hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. Sullivan) had said in his pamphlet 
explaining the Bill that if a man had 
been a long time in a holding that would 
make a difference. That might be a 
good reason for giving him compensa- 
tion for disturbance; but the landlord 
was not going to turn him out; if he went 
out it would be of his own free will. 
Suppose, in the illustration he had given 
before, the lady were to say, ‘‘I have so 
long kept company with this gentleman 
that my feelingsare greatly lacerated, and 
I claim the highest damages to soothe my 
anguish.”” That would be all very well 
if the gentleman were leaving her; but, 
according to the plan of this Bill, it was 
the lady who was leaving him—and 
leaving the home of their married life 
all the poorer by taking this compen- 
sation away. But the proposal had been 
defended on a different ground. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), when speaking to his consti- 
tuents at Bradford the night before, 
said that outside Ulster there was a 
tenant right which, though not acknow- 
ledged by law, had been acknowledged 
by custom, by traditional sentiment, and 
by good landlords. The impression in 
the mind of the Chief Secretary derived 
from the Report of the Bessborough 
Commission was that in certain parts of 
the country, and in certain circum- 
stances, there was that traditional senti- 
ment. But surely they were not going 
to base the settlement of the Land Ques- 
tion in Ireland on traditional sentiment. 
That would be rather a weak foundation. 
There was, he believed, in some islands 
in the Pacific Ocean a traditional senti- 
ment in favour of cannibalism where 
the flesh hunger was very strong, 
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but that was no reason for giving 
such a custom the force of law. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that good 
landlords allowed the custom. In cer- 
tain cases, no doubt, landlords in Ire- 
land kept their rents very low; but he 
by no means admitted that in anything 
like a majority of cases they admitted 
tenant right, even if they kept their rents 
considerably below the highest market 
price. And now it was proposed to place 
those men under an obligation to allow 
the tenant a share in their landlord’s pro- 
perty equal to seven years’ rent. Why 
should such an obligation be imposed ? 
In the case of landlords who had always 
charged a low rent it might be asked 
why they had never charged more? The 
answer was that they wanted from their 
tenants gratitude for favours past, cer- 
tainly—perhaps, too, for favours to come 
—because it was only by such means 
and such influence that the tenants 
could be induced to do what was best for 
themselves, as well as the interests of 
the landlords. Only by such pressure 
could subdivision and bad farming be 
prevented. For such and similar reasons 
they had often wiped off arrears of rent, 
rather than allow tenant right to grow 
on their property. And for mere com- 
mercial reasons, also, many landlords 
had kept their rents low, with the idea 
that after a long period of friendly rela- 
tions with their tenantry, they might 
reach a better time when, as the country 
advanced, it would be possible to ask a 
full and fair rent for their land just as 
men did in England. He wanted to 
know if it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to take advantage of these 
feelings of kindness and forbearance on 
the part of the landlord, in order to turn 
them into a saleable commodity, sub- 
tracting it from the saleable interest of 
the landlord? He would refer to one 
point more, and one only. He would 
ask where the idea of tenant right came 
from, and where it was germinated? As 
he understood it, it arose in this way. 
Many hon. Members would remember 
that when the Land Act of 1870 was pass- 
ing through Parliament, many schemes 
were proposed which had for their object 
to apply the Ulster tenant right to the 
rest of Ireland. It was in an Amendment 
proposed by the late Sir John Gray that a 
suggestion first appeared which proposed 
that in parts of Ireland where there 
was no Ulster or corresponding custom, 
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and where the tenant was not able to 
pay all the sum for his holding, he 
might pay a part of it, and add any such 
considerations as he could show in the 
way of improvements where executed 
by him, or which he undertook to exe- 
cute. But there was at first no reference 
to any right arising out of the claim for 
compensation for disturbance under the 
8rd clause of the Land Act. That was 
suggested to the authors of the Long- 
field scheme by the hon. and learned 
Member for Meath (Mr. Sullivan), and 
that was the germ of the idea which 
was now to be used for the purpose of 
creating a tenant right over a great part 
of Ireland where no such custom had 
hitherto prevailed. He must thank the 
House for patiently hearing his attempt 
to place the arguments against the Bill 
in a popular form; but he believed he 
had started objections which, if fully and 
fairly answered, would give more infor- 
mation to the House than they had at 
present. What was the difficulty which 
lay in the way of extending to other 
parts of Ireland the Ulster tenant right 
when it was attempted to introduce it 
as a rival plan to that of the Land 
Act of 1870? It was again and again 
suggested—indeed, it was on such an 
alternative scheme, if he remembered 
rightly, that the division on the second 
reading of the Land Bill was taken. 
The late Sir John Gray took a divi- 
sion, he believed, on that very point. 
But what was the difficulty which lay 
in the way of extending the Ulster 
tenant right to the rest of Ireland? Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue had said— 

“In the next place, the Ulster tenants who 
possess these claims had actually paid sums 
of money for the enjoyment of their holdings 
on entering into possession. What I wish to 
suggest for consideration is whether it is pos- 
sible, by the mere words of a statute, and by 
the fiat of Parliament, to create such a custom 
as this? For instance, you can give a tenant 
who has paid a large sum of money upon enter- 
ing his holding a similar claim upon leaving it, 
and we do this whenever the case arises all over 
Ireland. But can you give a tenant who has 
paid nothing upon entering his holding the 
same claim as you give to a tenant who has paid 
a large sum of money ?”’ 

And the Prime Minister spoke to the 
same effect. The present measure pur- 
ported to be founded upon the Ulster 
Custom; but the fact was that, unfor- 
tunately, the rest of Ireland was not so 
wealthy as Ulster, and there were a 
multitude of tenants who might not be 
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able to give any valuable consideration 
for that joint share in the future part- 
nership, which was the true charac- 
ter of the custom which the Bill was 
about to make. They had nothing to 
give. The Ulster tenant gave, or had 
given, money. The tenant in the South 
might give money, if he had it, or he 
might make it up by improvements 
which he had himself put on the land; 
but if he had neither money nor im- 
provements, the difficulty arose—What 
was he to sell under the clause for free 
sale? The Prime Minister, in his 
opening statement, said that the as- 
sumption underlying all his argument 
was that the tenant should have some- 
thing to sell. But what was it that 
the tenant had in all cases to sell? Of 
course, Parliament, if it liked, might 
take from the Irish landlords a certain 
proportion of the property which was 
theirs, and confer it on the tenants; but 
if they did that, the landlords must be 
compensated. That was quite clear. If 
that was to be the intention and prin- 
ciple of that Bill, let it be acknowledged 
openly and fairly; let it be done in such 
a way that the landlords might have an 
opportunity of submitting to that House 
and to the people of England their 
claims for compensation. He thanked 
the House exceedingly for their atten- 
tion. He was afraid he had taken 
longer than he ought; but the Bill 
deserved, and would no doubt receive, 
full explanation on the points he had 
raised. If those points were clearly ex- 
plained by the Government, he believed 
it would greatly facilitate the progress 
of the measure. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he was 
sorry if, just now, he appeared to stand 
between the House and the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, who had con- 
tributed to the debate a speech marked 
by his usual ability and by more than 
his wonted moderation. He, however, 
was desirous of offering a few words, 
chiefly in reply to some observations of 
the hon. Member for Galway County 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry), who had now 
gone to seek that repose which many 
hon. Members were seeking during the 
earlier portion of his address. It was 
only when the hon. Gentleman turned 
from a really sensible and practical dis- 
cussion of the Bill to an attack upon his 
fellow-countrymen that the House waked 
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were slumbering on the Bench before 
him, only one—the hon. and _ learned 
Member for Donegal—remained imper- 
vious to that portion of the speech. It 
was very acceptable to many hon. Mem- 
bers to find the debate interrupted and 
precious time wasted by a swinging at- 
tack on the Land League and its Repre- 
sentatives in that House. But he should 
have expected that the hon. Member 
for Galway County (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
would have remembered two things on 
that subject—first, that he was address- 
ing an audience who, not from any 
wilful prejudice or love of injustice, but 
from very natural and easily-understood 
proclivities, would cheer to the echo 
any statement representing in the most 
damaging light the words and actions 
of his hon. Friends around him. Neither 
in this House nor out of it had he (Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan) ever attempted to jus- 
tify all that had been said and done in 
the name of the Irish National Land 
League. He could not do it, any more 
than he could set himself to vindicate 
the action or the language of some men 
who seemed bereft almost of reason by 
wrong and outrage and despair. That 
agitation, which to many hon. Gen- 
tlemen representing English counties 
seemed so wicked and so censurable, 
he had never looked upon at all as an 
ordinary political movement. He re- 
garded it rather as an angry, maddened 
uprising of the people, turning at last, 
after long years of bitter suffering and 
grievous wrong. His hon. Friend was 
too accurate a student of European 
history to deny this fact—that never in 
any country had a large population 
taken a course like that, although it 
might result in the most beneficent cir- 
cumstances, without deplorable scenes, 
language to be reprobated, and actions 
to be regretted. He advised his hon. 
Friend to take a larger and a broader 
view of what was now passing in Ireland, 
and to hope with him (Mr. Sullivan)— 
—while regarding unfavourably much 
that had passed in that country, but re- 
garding it more as a matter of misfor- 
tune than of accusation against men who 
had at last taken into their own rude and 
rough and passionate hands the duty of 
setting themselves right. He knew his 
hon. Friend too well not to know that 
underneath his occasional ebullitions of 
warm temper there existed a kindly 
nature and a warm heart; and he 
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would invite his hon. Friend to ask 
himself this question, Where would 
that people be to-day but for the Land 
League—where would the Land Ques- 
tion be in this House but for the action 
of the knot of men whom his hon. Friend 
condemned ? He had the pleasure of 
supporting his hon. Friend in 1874, 
1875, and 1876, in those debates when 
his hon. Friend propounded to deaf ears 
a more moderate proposition than the 
Bill now before the House; and he 
would only ask, if calm reason and fair 
argument could prevail with all this 
passion in Ireland, why did it not pre- 
vail at that period? But inasmuch as 
the course which they then took availed 
them nothing, could they wonder that 
the people of Ireland should at last have 
risen in the manner they had done, and 
brought the land agitation to the front 
of the British nation? However, he 
hoped that, notwithstanding the very 
provocative nature of the speech of his 
hon. Friend, that the debate would be 
conducted to its close without recrimi- 
nations. Up to the present, beginning 
with the speech of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson), the de- 
bate had been conducted with a mode- 
ration and fairness that never could have 
been apprehended, considering how com- 
bustible a subject they had had to dis- 
cuss. When he recollected the passions 
inflamed in his own country, the deep 
pecuniary interests involved, not only in 
Ireland but here, and the natural preju- 
dices of classes in this country who were 
unable to comprehend the question as it 
should be studied in Ireland, he con- 
fessed himself astonished at the spirit, 
the fair spirit on the whole, in which 
the debate had been conducted. He re- 
minded the House that no one who had 
spoken upon this subject, either inside 
that House or out of it—although the 
Bill had been severely attacked from the 
side of the hon. Member for Galway 
County (Mr. Mitchell Henry), and from 
the side of the Opposition Bench—had 
attempted to say that nothing should be 
done in this matter. Let hon. Members 
realize the fact that the question had to 
do with the actual practical politics of 
the hour—with the circumstances around 
them—and that it had become a neces- 
sity for Her Majesty’s Government to 
come forward with some proposition for 
settling the terrible problem that had so 
long decimated Ireland. There were 
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three ways of solving it. First, there 
was the plan of freedom of contract, as 
it was called. Now, his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) cheered that observation, and 
approved of freedom of contract—that 
was to say, that the landlord and tenant 
should be left face to face to make the 
best terms they could one with another, 
no law intervening. Another propo- 
sition was the compulsory expropriation 
of all landlords—sweeping landlordism 
away as an institution of the country. 
That, he said, was the demand of a large 
portion—of the immense majority—of 
the people of Ireland that day. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government seemed to think it 
possible to find a middle course between 
these two, and brought forward a Bill 
which avoided compulsory expropria- 
tion, but did not subscribe to the doc- 
trine of freedom of contract between 
landlord and tenant. As to freedom of 
contract, he could assure his hon. and 
learned Friend that his brother Con- 
servatives from Ireland had long since 
given up all idea of establishing the 
latter, and that it was all too late for 
Conservative Gentlemen in that House 
to start that doctrine. Those hon. Gen- 
tlemen came there, microscope in hand, 
so to speak, and examined the provisions 
of this Bill from the standpoint of free- 
dom of contract, and upon which theme 
they were ready to say many witty 
things. But there was no freedom of con- 
tract relating to land recognized by the 
statutes; and he repeated, they spoke 
too late, because, so long ago as 
1845, Lord Stanley was the first in 
that House to make a proposition 
which had led on to the position in 
which they now stood with regard to the 
Irish Land Question. He asked those 
hon. Members who came forward with 
the freedom of contract proposition now 
to study what had been done in the Land 
Question since 1845, and a very few 
hours’ study in the Library would show 
them that freedom of contract had gone 
beyond recall. In 1845, which was after 
the Devon Commission, Lord Stanley 
proposed for the first time in that House 
that a public functionary should inter- 
vene between the weak and the strong 
—between the landlord and tenant in 
Ireland—and his plan was that there 
should be a State Commissioner to judge 
of and to authorize improvements effected 
by the tenant, so that the tenant might 
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be paid for the improvements effected on 
his farm, if evicted, and.on the declara- 
tion of the Commissioner that those im- 
provements had been wise and necessary. 
He asked would hon. Gentlemen accept 
that proposition now? Why, they all 
advocated it to-day; but when the pro- 
position of Lord Stanley was made they 
opposed it in a body, the opposition 
being led by the Marquess of Clanricarde 
and Lord Londonderry. A Petition was 
signed against it as being Communistic 
and confiscatory by a long list of noble 
Lords, the Predecessors of those who last 
year threw out the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill. He appealed to his 
hon. Friend to recollect that if the aboli- 
tion of landlordism was asked. for to-day, 
the blame lay with that class who re- 
sisted in former times every humble 
effort at reform, cried out ‘‘Commu- 
nism !”’ when there was no Communism; 
and who now cried ‘‘ Wolf, wolf!’ when 
nobody would help them. Again, on 
the 11th June, 1846, Lord Lincoln, then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, brought in 
an almost similar proposition to that of 
Lord Stanley. He would remind the 
occupants of the Front Opposition Bench 
that he was now quoting the acts of 
Conservative Statesmen, and that when 
they talked of objecting to the setting 
up of a tribunal between the landlord 
and the tenant, their own |Party had 
given up the question. Lord Lincoln’s 
proposition was that an assistant bar- 
rister should take the place of the State 
functionary. But the Bill was opposed 
in both Houses of Parliament by the 
Representatives of the Irish landlords, 
who were only too successful by means 
of the cry of Communism and confisca- 
tion in carrying with them the vast ma- 
jority in that House against the demands 
of simple justice. Coming now to the 
proposition of the Government, he de- 
sired to say that he had never known a 
public measure of the same magnitude 
so completely mis-read and so largely 
misrepresented by two opposing classes. 
Anyone reading the letters of noble 
Lords and listening tothe sincere speeches 
of his hon. Friends from Ireland might 
exclaim, with Pilate—‘‘ What is truth ?” 
The main principle of the Bill—for they 
were really upon the question of the 
second reading and not in Committee— 
was that an equitable tribunal should be 
established in Ireland to stand between 
the weak and the strong; to do equity 
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between landlord and tenant. And ifthe 
tribunal or tribunals were such as would | 
command the confidence of the people of 
Ireland, instead of being as they were uni- 
versally reprobated, he believed, in his 
soul, that this Bill, with the emendations 
it was likely to receive in Committee, 
would, in the hands of such tribunals, 
change the whole surface of Irish society. 
The practice with regard to the Govern- 
ment proposition was to treat what was 
possible under the Bill as actual occur- 
rences. For instance, his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had told 
the House that because tenant right in 
Ulster was sometimes bought up to 28 
years’ purchase, 28 years’ purchase 
would necessarily be allowed in estimat- 
ing the value of the tenancy under this 
Bill. On the other hand, some of his 
hon. Friends opposite said that under it 
nothing was to be had except by means 
of a law-suit. Suppose the case of a 
Bill to confer trial by jury upon any 
country; would it not be a monstrous 
argument to urge against it, that a per- 
son might be charged by another, com- 
pelled to go into Court and stand his 
trial, and absolutely convicted by 12 
men, although innocent of the charge? 
Any man who sought to have rights 
conferred upon him by law, must, of 
course, take his chance of having those 
legal rights contested. This system of 
treating possibilities as actualities had 
been carried to an unwarrantable extent 
in criticizing the bill before the House. 
The junior Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) had reverted 
to one of the errors furnished by the 
speech of his Colleague. He had made 
a calculation to show that the landlords 
would be robbed. He (Mr. Sullivan) 
had seen something of this kind in the 
public Press ; and hon. Members, he be- 
lieved, had also heard something in that 
House of the millions of money which 
the Bill was to transfer from the pockets 
of the landlords to those of the tenants. 
One might say, with the character in 
The Vicar of Wakefield—‘‘ I think I have 
heard all that before.”” Ingenious cal- 
culations had been put forward to 
show that £120,000,000 were to be 
carried from the pockets of the Irish 
landlords to the pockets of the Irish 
tenants by the Irish Land Act of 1870. 
Now, he had asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland at the opening of the debate 
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if he could furnish a Return showing 
exactly what had been the actual facts, 





' so that the House might contrast with 


them the calculations of noble Lords 
and hon. Gentlemen. The right hon. 
Gentleman was not able to furnish the 
Return ; but, after many days’ search, he 
(Mr. Sullivan) had obtained the figures. 
The calculation at the time of passing 
the Act of 1870 was that £120,000,000 
would be transferred from the landlords 
to the tenants—£6,000,000 a-year—or a 
reduction in the value of landed pro- 
perty to the extent of one-third. Those 
calculations were made upon the assump- 
tion that, at a low average, every one of 
the 600,000 tenants in Ireland would 
obtain from the Court £100 for improve- 
ments, and £100 for disturbance. He 
asked if Irish landed property had come 
down in value after the passing of the 
Act of 1870? They had a Return for the 
years 1871, 1872, 1873, included in a 
Blue Book, without any totals, from 
which it was impossible to get any in- 
formation; but he had obtained the 
totals for every county in Ireland of the 
number of cases in which claims had 
been made for improvements and dis- 
turbance, together with the amounts de- 
creed during that period. There were, 
in all, 1,539 cases brought before the 
Land Courts; the total yearly average 
number was51 3, andtheaverage for every 
county was just 16 cases inthe year. Now, 
the highest number of claims sent in was 
from the county of Ulster; the lowest from 
Kilkenny, which sent six; and the total 
amount which might have been awarded 
by the Land Court to the tenants was 
£461,149. According to the calculations 
of 1870, all that was possible or sure to 
be awarded. In the present case, also, 
with the senior Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, the maximum of possi- 
bility was to him the minimum of 
actuality. Well, the tenants might have 
claimed from the Land Courts under the 
Act of 1870, £461,149; but how much 
did they get ?—£41,640. The tenants 
who came into the Land Court, instead 
of obtaining £200 each, obtained an 
average of only £27 5s. each. There- 
fore, he put it to the House, whether, in 
that respect, the Act had not been a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare, be- 
cause the average sum awarded had not 
even paid the law costs of the wretched 
tenants? He knew very well that not 
one of these cases could have been Liti- 
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gated in the Court for £27 5s.—he knew 
that twice £27 5s. would not pay the 
wretched tenant’s costs. The difference 
between the costs as taxed and paid 
must be taken into account in the 
average, and that £27 5s. sent every 
tenant out of Court bitterly bewailing 
the day he had trusted to it. So much 
for the dreadful calculation of the Front 
Opposition Bench. But they had treated 
the House to another—and he had heard 
it to-night—he referred to the famous 
conundrum of the Conservatives—‘ If 
the property is not to come out of the 
landJord’s pocket, where is it to come 
from?” Clause 7 had been the chief 
bone of contention. The right hon. and 
learned Member who had just sat down 
(Mr. Plunket) had been as kind and 
complimentary to him (Mr. A. M. Sul- 
livan) as he was usually genial and kind 
to them all, and had done him the honour 
to quote from a pamphlet he had pub- 
lished, giving what had seemed to him an 
analyzation of the proposals of the Bill, 
and to allude to what he had given as 
an example of the way Clause 7 would 
work. He would undertake to answer 
to the best of his ability, clearly, the 
points which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman and his much respected Col- 
league (Mr. Gibson) had put forward on 
Clause 7. The hon. Member for Cork 
County (Mr. Shaw) said that under 
Clause 7 rents would be raised in Ireland. 
Now, whilst some rents would be cut 
down, any rent which wasundera fair rent 
would be raised to a fair rent by Clause 7. 
Any rent which was a rent on which a 
tenant was charged for his own outlay 
or interest in the farm would be cut 
down. He would show how that would 
be done. Let them take the case of a 
farm let by a fair, kindly-disposed, live- 
and-let-live landlord for £100 a-year, 
yet which, by reason of the tenant’s 
interest, would fetch in the public market, 
to-morrow, £150—and at a fair price, 
£150. There were numbers of such 
farmers in Ireland, for, thank God, 
there were some good landlords there, 
though they were, alas! too few. On 
this point he did not wish to be invidious; 
but he saw a noble Member of the Go- 
vernment on the Treasury Bench at this 
moment, on the Irish estates of whose 
father, he thought, he could find hun- 
dreds of tenants who held their farms at 
fair rents. Take such a case as that he 
was describing. Here was a farm let 
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for £100, which, if bid for in the market 
to-morrow, would fetch £150—nay, £160. 
The Land Court, under Clause 7, must 
first estimate what was the fair letting 
value of this farm as it stood, adding 
together the two amounts—the amount 
of the landlord’s fair interest in the farm, 
and the amount of the tenant’s fair 
interest. The sum of these two amounts 
added together would be the fair rent of 
the farm to an outsider or an incoming 
tenant. From the sum of these two 
amounts they would simply take what 
belonged to the tenant and what be- 
longed to the landlord. He would give 
an illustration, though he knew how 
weary the House would be, especially 
at this hour of the night (12.45 a.m.), of 
figures. A farm for which £150 would 
be given was let at £100. The Land 
Court would be entitled to say—‘‘ Under 
Clause 7, where there are unexhausted 
and permanent improvements of the 
value of £250 on a farm like this, the 
tenant, by reason of the land having 
been in the occupation of his ancestors 
and himself for 100 or 200 years, is 
entitled to another £250 as good will 
for the occupancy of the farm.’ That 
would make £500, and 5 per cent on 
that would come to £25, which, being 
deducted from the £150, would leave 
£125 as a fair rent for the occupying 
tenant, whereas £150 would be a fair 
rent for the incoming tenant, because 
he would have to pay both the interest 
of the landlord and the interest of 
the tenant. In this case the tenant 
would have his rent raised by £25 
a-year under Clause 7, because the 
land was owned by a live-and-let- 
live landlord, who only asked a small 
rent. But then take the case—and there 
were, unfortunately, ten of them for one 
of those he had just quoted—where the 
landlord had screwed up the rent by 
racking and confiscatory additions, and 
the farm was let for £160. Everyone 
on the Front Opposition Bench knew 
that there were hundreds of such cases 
in Ireland—cases where the rents were 
over 60 per cent above Griffith’s valua- 
tion—nay, was not the story common 
enough in every county in Ireland, ‘‘ We 
are paying two Griffith’s valuations?” 
Well, in the case of this rack-rented 
farm, the tribunal would say, as it said 
in the other case—‘‘ £150 would be a 
fair rent for even an incoming tenant to 
pay for this farm.” The tenant had the 
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£25 interest, so they would say—‘‘ The 
rent of this farm shall be £125, in place 
of £160, to the remaining tenant.”” Thus 
it was that an over-rented—a dishonestly 
rented—farm would have its rental cut 
down by this equitable system; but 
every farm in Ireland which was held 
under what any equitable tribunal would 
declare to be an honest rent between 
man and man would be raised in its 
rental. He said to hon. Friends behind 
him who differed from him in regard to 
many parts of the Bill—he would im- 
plore them—never let it be said that the 
Trish tenant asked for a farthing more 
than justice, nor, not for any compro- 
mise, one penny less. A grievous error 
would be cémmitted on the day when 
they allowed it to be supposed that the 
Trish tenant was not satisfied to allow 
an honest, equitable tribunal to deter- 
mine whether his claim was fair or not. 
If hon. Members would not have that, 
what did they want? Why, they de- 
sired that the landlords should be allowed 
to charge a rent upon the tenants’ own 
sweat, and upon their outlay on their 
farms. Look at the Blue Books bearing 
on this question; it was curious, but 
they would there find it on judicial 
authority related how this process had 
gone on in Ireland, how tenants had 
been charged rent for their own outlay 
on their own slavery. What could come 
of such a system as this but the thrift- 
less, miserable, indolent, half-cultivation 
of Irish farms which rendered all Irish 
homesteads a mockery and a delusion to 
all good farmers? He would tell hon. 
Members that if they held homes like 
those of the unhappy Irish farmers, all 
spring and elasticity of nature would be 
destroyed in them, all hope of future 
prosperity, all incentive to future in- 
dustry, would be taken from them, and 
they would go over their farms in the 
listless, broken-hearted, idle way that 
the humble tenants of Ireland did. And 
why? Because, as soon as they got 
their land into good cultivation—as soon 
as they had reclaimed their wild moor 
and bog-land—they would see the agent 
come down to ‘“‘salt”’ it with rent, as 
they had heard the hon. and gallant 
Member for Leitrim (Major O’Beirne) 
describe. The soil of Ireland had been 
sown with ‘‘salt’’ of this description, 
and they saw in the Ireland of to-day 
what fruit it had borne. Was it too 
late—was the Government too late with 
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this, their last chance, of enabling the 
two classes, the tenants and the land- 
lords, to live together in peace and 
friendliness? Were they, indeed, to be 
told that the hour had passed for com- 
promise or reconciliation? He knew the 
tenants of Ireland said it was, and he 
indulged largely the feelings which had 
driven them to that ultimatum; but he 
appealed to-night, though with feeble 
voice, to the landlords of Ireland who 
had Representatives in the House. They 
were offered in this Bill one more chance, 
and he believed, in his soul, it would be 
the last. They were offered the choice 
between this measure and compulsory 
expropriation. A wiser measure was 
never devised than that which gave a 
chance of preserving Irish society as it 
existed at the present moment. He was 
not afraid to face the most severe mea- 
sures for settling this matter, if they 
could be shown to be necessary. The 
saving of the people was with him 
supreme; but, until it was shown to be 
absolutely necessary to adopt severe mea- 
sures, he would plead to the last hour 
for giving a chance to the landlords of 
Ireland to reconcile themselves with 
the people around them. He could 
not look forward with any feelings but 
those of sadness of heart to the pulling 
down, as he took it to be, of the social 
structure in their country which would 
be involved in the sudden compulsory 
expropriation of all landlords; but to 
that it must come, and to that the people 
were entitled to bring it, if measures of 
this kind met with unyielding resistance 
on the floor of the House of Commons 
from the Representatives of the Irish 
landlords. He would that anything that 
such an humble individual as himself 
could say could enlighten that class and 
the House generally as to the wealth of 
kindliness, and affection, and trust, and 
confidence that they were spurning every 
day they kept themselves alienated from 
the people. There lived not on the earth 
a people more ready than the Irish—ex- 
cept in moments of maddened passion 
like the present, in which things were 
said and done that were to be regretted 
—to repay the kindness and confidence 
of the class above them, if that class 
would but be their protectors and their 
friends. He should watch the course 
taken by the Representatives of the 
Irish landlords on Monday night with 
the greatest anxiety. He did not agree 
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with his hon. Friends who declared it to 
be their belief—although he did not 
quarrel with them for entertaining it— 
that the hour had struck for sweeping 
the landlord class, in its entirety, away; 
but if, on Monday night, this class made 
advances to the Irish people, even after 
all that had passed, after all these years 
of misfortune that the people had suf- 
fered, he did not see why they could not 
live in the future in peace and kindli- 
ness together. If, however, they met 
this Bill in the spirit in which similar 
attempts had been met in the past— 
in the spirit in which the measure 
of 1870 was met—and if, the moment 
legislation took place, they set in- 
genious laws to work to see how they 
could filch from the tenantry the protec- 
tion afforded them, the matter would not 
be settled, and the last chance of ami- 
cable settlement would be gone. For 
himself, he hoped his hon. Friends, who 
had been most kind to him in tolerating 
and taking in good part his difference of 
opinion with them in this matter, would 
allow him to say this—that if the mea- 
sure were met by the Irish landlord 
class with a frank recognition of its ne- 
cessity, and with a careful desire to work 
it in a friendly spirit—in a live-and- 
let-live spirit—and with an endeavour 
to import into it Amendments without 
which he believed in his soul it would 
be abortive, he knew of no measure in 
the whole of his experience, or in the 
whole of the records of the dismal his- 
tory of their country, that would be 
more productive of beneficial results. 
He would not go into minute details, 
as he objected to make a Committee 
speech, having condemned it in others ; 
but he would tell the Government, to- 
night, that unless they could deal with 


the question of the impending evictions, " 


they would leave untouched a source of 
deplorable suffering and disaster. He 
spoke in no antagonism to the Bill. He 
was ready to give his heartiest efforts in 
support of the measure, even at the cost 
of temporary misunderstanding with his 
countrymen, if they got an undertaking 
from the Government that the necessary 
Amendments would be put into the Bill. 
The necessity of dealing with the im- 
pending evictions meant life or death. 
It was a question of the actual destruc- 
tion of the homes of thousands of the 
peasantry, over whom there was now 
impending a fearful doom, if no protec- 
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tion was provided in the Bill because of 
the arrears that occurred during the two 
years of famine and exorbitant rents. 
The Bill, as it stood, would only enable 
the poor tenants to obtain sufficient 
money to pay the landlords the arrears 
of rent due, and would not extend pro- 
tection to them—would not keep them 
in their humble homes. The only other 
suggestion he would venture to offer 
was with regard to the tribunal pro- 
vided by the Bill. He would not say 
anything personally offensive, or reflect- 
ing on the County Court Judges; but 
he would say this—they were selected 
originally for such duties as the working 
of the Land Law, and the result was 
that the Bill of 1870, in spite of its good 
intentions, had led to nothing because 
of the tribunal that had to administer it ; 
and he believed in his soul that if an 
angel came down from Heaven and 
drafted a Bill for the purpose of settling 
this difficult question and put it in the 
hands of the County Court Judges to 
administer it, it would become a failure 
and an abortion—a monument of Minis- 
terial good intention and failure, like 
the Land Act of 1870. He had spoken 
in this debate under a deep and, he 
might sincerely say, a painful sense of 
the importance of the question. He be- 
lieved on the Land Question he was the 
senior Member of the Irish Party in that 
House since the death of Mr. M‘Carthy 
Downing—unless, indeed, it should be 
one of the Members for Waterford. He 
believed he was the only man in the 
Irish representation who belonged to 
the Tenant League of 1852, and he spoke 
of it with feelings of emotion, because 
he had been in all the struggles, and 
was acquainted with all the Bills and pro- 
positions which had been made on this 
difficult question. He admitted that 
some advance had been made since 1852. 
He conceded that, and would ask hon. 
Friends behind him to allow him to 
take this view, as one who had put some 
years of his life and of his effort into 
the settlement of this question of the 
protection of the Irish tenantry. He 
believed that if the Bill was amended 
in the way he had suggested, it would 
depend largely on the landed classes 
of Ireland whether it was a settlement 
of the question ; and upon those classes 
he threw the responsibility. He believed 
the measure was destined to make a new 
Ireland across the Channel. 


[ Sith Night.) 
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Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. 
Solicitor General for Jreland,)—put, and 
agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


MOTIONS. 


—_—— 0a — 


PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Asutery, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade under “The General Pier and Har- 
bour Act, 1861,” relating to Burghead, Devon- 
port, Folkestone (Central), Penarth, Peterhead, 
and Sandhaven, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Asuiry and Mr. CuamMpBer.arn. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill161.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(corrincHaM, &c.) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hrezert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Local Government 
District of Cottingham, the Lanchester Joint 
Hospital District, and the Improvement Act 
District of Middleton and Tonge, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hisserr and Mr. Dopson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 162. ] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (BANDON, &C.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Soricrror Grenerat for 
IrELanp, Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for Ire- 
land relating to Waterworks in the towns of 
Bandon and Bangor, and in the Little Island, 
in the county of Cork, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Souicrrorn Generai for Irnetanp and 
Mr. Arrorney GENERAL for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 163.] 


PARLIAMENTARY REGISTRATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Boorn, Bill to amend the 
Laws relating to the Registration of Parlia-« 
mentary Voters in England and Wales, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Boorn, Mr. Asutron 
Dirxez, and Mr. Granruam. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill165.] 


EXTRAORDINARY TITHE. 


Select Committee nominated :—Mr. Brppet1, 
Mr. Courtney, Mr. Ducxuam, Sir Witiiam 
Hart Dyke, Sir Epmunp Firmer, Mr. Gre- 
cory, Mr. Harpcasttz, Mr. Howarp, Mr. 
Inperwick, Mr. Srantey Lercuron, Sir 
Cuartes Miris, Mr. Scriatrer-Boorn, Mr. 
Artuur Vivian, Mr. Watrer, and Mr. Wurr- 
BREAD; Report and Minutes of Evidence of the 
Select Committee on the Tithe Commutation 


Amendment Bill, 1873, referred to the Select 
Committee :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; Five to be the quorum. 





{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS (ACCOMMODATION), 


Select Committee nominated on House of 
Commons (Accommodation): — Lord Jony 
Manners, Sir Cuarzes Forster, Mr. Onstow, 
Mr. Orway, Sir Witttam Harr Dyxz, Mr, 
Ryianps, Sir James M‘Garent-Hoce, Mr, 
Ricnarp Power, and Mr. SuHaw Lerevre:— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records; 
Three to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 13th May, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Strathspey, after the death of his father. 

Pustic Brtts—Second Reading—Local Govern. 
ment Provisional Orders (Bath, &c.) * (77); 
Local Government (Highways) Provisional 
Order (York) * (78) ; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Poor Law) * (79). 

Third Reading—Inland Revenue Buildings * 
(78); Municipal Franchise (Scotland) * (55), 
and passed. 


OF 
K.G. 


HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS, 


THE LATE EARL BEACONSFIELD, 


The Queen’s Answer to the Address 
of Monday last reported by the Lord 
Steward, as follows :— 

I wave received your Address praying that 
I will give directions that a monument be 
erected in the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, 
Westminster, to the memory of the late Right 
Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G., with an 
inscription expressing the high sense enter- 
tained by the House of Lords of his rare and 
splendid gifts, and of his devoted labours in 
Parliament and in great offices of State, and 
assuring me that you will concur in giving effect 
to my directions; and I shall give directions in 
accordance with your Address.” 


STATE OF IRELAND—INTIMIDATION 
AND OUTRAGES: 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Viscount MIDLETON, in rising to 
call attention to the absence of any 
effectual check upon the continued inti- 
midation of tenant farmers in Ireland, 
and to ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
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and what steps for the better protection 
of peaceably disposed subjects of Her 
Majesty ? said, it was not his intention 
to invite any premature discussion on 
a measure which might hereafter be 
brought up for consideration in their 
Lordships’ House. He would not allude 
to the unfortunate feeling which had 
existed for many months past between 
landlords and tenants in Ireland. That 
was sufficiently known; but, without 
mentioning names, he was about to bring 
under the notice of the House informa- 
tion on the subject of his Question which 
he had received from different localities 
in Ireland. Before doing so, he must 
direct attention to the fact that, for 
months past, there had grown up in Ire- 
land a system of unwritten law, which 
was not the law of the land, but the dic- 
tates of which were more exactly carried 
out than were those of anything to be 
found on the Statute Book, and the 
agents of which were more vigilant and 
successful, because more active, than 
the legally constituted guardians of the 
public peace. The manner in which 
that agency was carried on was simple, 
but it was at the same time effectual. The 
Central Land League sent down word 
that in a particular locality a committee 
was to be formed. That committee was 
not representative, but was self-elected, 
and consisted of shopkeepers, a few 
farmers, a few men of no ostensible 
occupation, and sometimes one or two 
ministers of religion. This committee 
elected a president and promulgated 
their decrees, about which there was no 
secret whatever, and affected not only 
landowners but all classes of society. It 
was a mistake to suppose the Land 
Question was the only one with which 
these tribunals wished to deal. Their 
operations had a much wiser ramifica- 


tion. No doubt, the primary object of 


the Land League committees was to pre- 
vent the farmers from paying a certain 
amount of rent, the proportion differing 
in different localities; and their next 
object was to prevent farms which be- 
came vacant from being taken up by 
either landlords or tenants for the pur- 
pose of cultivation. But they also pro- 
hibited the taking of grazing lands near 
the smaller country towns, and thereby 
injured the persons who would be oc- 
cupiers even more than the owners, for 
the former could not get suitable grazing 
lands elsewhere, A short time ago an 
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instance came under his observation in 
which an attempt was made to establish 
a butter farm, with the view of the pro- 
duction of better butter; but the tenant 
farmers were prevented from supplying 
cream to that farm. Then there was the 
case of a gentleman who commenced to 
thin his wood in order to sell fuel ; but 
an edict at once went forth that no one 
should buy it of him, and as a conse- 
quence a large number of men who had 
been employed in cutting the wood were 
thrown out of employment. A small 
farmer who had been employed to sell 
the wood was warned that if he continued 
to do so his house would be burnt down. 
He need not say how stewards and 
bailiffs,as personscalled on to protect their 
masters’ property, were made victims to 
the discharge of their duty. Shopkeepers 
who ventured to sell goods to persons 
obnoxious to the committees were also 
placed under the ban of the organization. 
Artizans also suffered from it. At a 
meeting of the trades of Dublin, it was 
stated that such was the dearth of work 
last winter that there never had been 
so many artizans on the relief lists as 
during that season. To the labourers of 
Ireland the loss caused by the opera- 
tions of the Land League might be put 
down, not at hundreds, but at hundreds 
of thousands of pounds. Medical prac- 
titioners had been threatened; and he 
heard of a case in which one of them 
was afraid to attend a patient to whom 
he had been called. A name had to be 
invented for one of the penalties im- 
posed by the Land League, and it was 
now known as “‘ Boycotting,”’ which was 
sometimes carried to the extent of gross 
personal outrage. Inthe papers of that 
evening there was an account of an out- 
rage in which one man was shot and 
another had his ears cut off. How were 
process-servers dealt with? At first, they 
were paid double fees for not serving the 
writs, and that was successful for some . 
time; but when the process-servers had 
to proceed to make service, they were 
seized and perhaps thrown into a river. 
If after that they continued obstinate, 
they were in some instances subject to 
torture. Solicitors were deprived of their 
business if they did an act of professional 
duty of which the agitators did not ap- 
prove ; auctioneers were commanded not 
to sell; and so the game was carried on, 
one class of the community being per- 
secuted after another, till no one knew 
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how far he must consider himself de- 
nounced and what were the penalties 
which he might have to suffer. As to the 
unfortunate military and police called 
out to what was called protect the 
peace, they were stoned. Recently, a 
police barrack, in which some obnoxious 
person took refuge, was placed in a 
state of siege, and the siege was not 
raised until two companies of soldiers 
arrived at the spot. He had a letter 
from a competent authority, who said 
that in his part of the country every 
tenant farmer was at the mercy of any 
blackguard who might think fit to attack 
him. The writer said that civil war 
would be preferable to the existing state 
of things. That was strong language, 
but he believed it to be true. In no 
civilized country was it possible to find 
such a state of things, unless there was, 
as in the case of the Neapolitan Camorra, 
a secret sympathy between the outlaws 
and the higher classes of society. If it 
existed in America it would be put an 
end to in less than a month by the in- 
terposition of a Vigilance Committee ; 
and he believed he was right in saying 
that some men applied to the Chief Se- 
cretary for power to enrol themselves in 
such a confederacy, but were dismissed 
with the assurance that such things were 
not lawful in this country. He wanted, 
then, to know what was going to be 
done? There were some things which 
he hoped would not be said in answer 
to him that evening. It would be no 
answer to say that the rejection by that 
House last Session of the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill was the main cause 
of the existing state of things, because 
most of the cases to which he had re- 
ferred occurred in districts which were 
not scheduled under that Bill. It would 
be no answer to say that Her Majesty’s 
Government had introduced in ‘‘ another 
place ”’ a measure dealing with the land, 
because that Bill could not become law 
for two or three months in any case. 
Then he hoped it would not be said that 
Her Majesty’s Government had done all 
they could have done for the repression 
of crime; because, if such a statement 
were made, he should be obliged to op- 
pose to it a direct negative. He did not 
impute motives. It had been alleged 
that Her Majesty’s Government had an 
arriere pensée which made them desire 
the agitation of the Land League as a 
means of advancing their own Bill. He 


Viscount Midleton 
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did not believe that allegation ; but it 
had been publicly made, and ought to 
be publicly denied by Her Majesty’s 
Government. He believed that the 
errors of the Government were not of 
intention, but of judgment. When the 
Bill for the better protection of life and 
property was first announced there was 
an improvement, and it seemed as if 
happier days were about to arrive in 
Ireland; but the Land League soon 
noted the manner in which that Bill 
was put in force when it became law. 
The Government had, under that Act, 
been fiddling with the tail instead of 
striking at the head. The accounts of 
outrages which appeared in the public 
prints were no index to the entire num- 
ber. He did not hesitate to say that 
three or four times the number of out- 
rages in excess of those which met the 
public eye were actually committed. It 
had been stated in the public Press that 
a clergyman’s house had been fired at; 
but the public had not been informed 
that on the same night the house of 
every farmer in the neighbourhood had 
been visited by men with blackened 
faces, who gave commands and warned 
the inmates that they must take the con- 
sequences if those injunctions were not 
obeyed. He had received an account of 
a man who was found on the ground 
with five men standing over him, and 
who was only saved by the interposition 
of the parish priest. There was an utter 
absence of power on the part of the con- 
stituted authority. To make the law 
respected the Government must enforce 
it; but they were not masters of the 
country. Those who got their behests 
carried out were the masters, and that 
was the point to which he wished more 
particularly to direct their Lordships’ 
attention. It might be said that he 
ought to offer some suggestions. He 
would do so. He fully recognized the 
difficulties of the Government; but he 
thought that in some cases the police 
did not back up the magistrates, and in 
| others the magistrates did not back up 
| the police. Now, the stipendiary magis- 
(trates did not always reside in their 
|own districts. He would suggest that 
| they should do so, and as near the cen- 
| tres of their districts as possible. He 
would further suggest that the number 
of stipendiary magistrates should be in- 
creased ad hoe by investing special ma- 
| eutagtes with the commission. There 
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were numbers of half-pay officers who 
would be found ready to accept such 
temporary appointments. He would 
suggest that there should be a little 
more stimulus applied to the police in 
respect of arresting participators in 
riots, and a little more encouragement 
given to them when they made such 
arrests. He had been informed of an 
attack on a house next a police barrack 
made by persons whose faces were well 
known, and yet no arrest was made for 
that riot until several weeks after the 
occurrence. He assured their Lordships 
that he had not taken selected cases in 
the instances which he had mentioned 
to their Lordships; and when he made 
his appeal he did so to a Cabinet, two 
of whose Members had filled with credit 
to themselves and advantage to the 
country the Office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and three of whose Members 
had filled the post of Chief Secretary. 
Those Members of the Cabinet must 
know the danger of the combustion. He, 
therefore, appealed to the Government 
to see the law put in force, which they 
only could administer effectually, and 
break down the power of an organiza- 
tion which set at defiance the law, to 
protect persons from its crushing and 
grinding tyranny, and to put an end to 
a state of things which was intolerable, 
and to which, he feared, posterity would 
point as the shame and scandal of the 
age in which they lived. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment would contradict the statement 
that had been recently made as toa 
compact or understanding between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Parnell? It had been 
believed for some time before that state- 
ment was made that such was the case; 
and the Irish Executive had boasted 
that for the first time in the State trials 
the jury had not been packed, but one 
of the jurors had subscribed £10 to the 
Parnell Defence Fund, and, though this 
was known to the Law Officers of the 
Crown, he was not challenged. Healso 
thought that Mr. John Bright, as a 
Member of the Government and a 
Quaker, and therefore specially pledged 
to secure peace amongst men, was in a 
large measure responsible for the exist- 
ing state of affairs in having said and 
written things—as in his letter to Lord 
Carnarvon, in which he chuckled at the 
fact that ‘‘ many landlords were running 
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for their lives’’—which must have had 
the effect of leading the people of Ire- 
land to suppose that the Government 
sympathized, not only with agitation, 
but with outrage? He thought the Go- 
vernment ought to give an explanation 
of that letter. 

Tue Duce or MARLBOROUGH said, 
heregarded the question before the House 
as one of deep importance. It was re- 
markable that on every other occasion 
when Parliament felt bound to pass an 
Act for the better protection of life and 
property in Ireland, that action was fol- 
lowed by a sensible and steady diminu- 
tion of crime in that country; but the 
result of the passing of the recent Act 
of that kind had been exactly the con- 
trary. The Returns presented to Par- 
liament showed that in January last, 
before the passing of the Coercion Act, 
the reported number of outrages was 
439; in February they had diminished 
to 170, and in March to 146; but they 
had risen in April, when the Act was in 
force, to 295, and there was no apparent 
diminution in their frequency at the 
present time. He quite agreed that 
after the passing of the Protection of 
Life and Property Bill, such a state of 
things was very significant and very 
alarming. It would be remembered that 
though the Government had announced 
remedial legislation, they declined to 
introduce it until the measure for the 
protection of life and property were 
disposed of. They did so on the very 
proper ground that Parliament should 
not legislate remedially under terrorism. 
The first effect of the Protection of Life 
and Property Act, however, as he had 
shown,’ vanished in less than three 
months, and the outrages increased by 
100 per cent. Now, that was a fact to 
which the attention of the Government 
ought earnestly to be called. No doubt, 
his noble Friend (Viscount Midleton) 
had shown the immediate cause of the 
outrages in Ireland ; but he would ven- 
ture to point out another reason. The 
public were told by the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant that the Act for 
the Better Protection of Life and Pro- 
perty was one to put down terrorism by 
terror. The right hon. Gentleman said 
it would put down by terror the village 
ruffians. He asked their Lordships 
whether effect had been given to that 
statement? He did not impute any un- 
worthy motive to the Government. He 
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thought their fault was an error of 
judgment—of kindness amounting to 
weakness. Their system was one of 
kicks and kisses. The coereion had 
been of so mild, so velvety a character, 
that it almost made agitators seek the 
shelter of prisons in which they were so 
well provided for. The first Return of 
arrests under the Act of 1879 was nine; 
the first under the Act of the present 
Session was 35; but more persons had 
been arrested since. Under the mild 
prison rules and regulations applied to 
the Land League prisoners, these persons 
were allowed to enjoy exercise together 
within the prison walls. Then they had 
six hours’ communication at other times 
of the day. Looking at the character of 
those prisoners—and they must be of 
notorious bad character, or they would 
not have been arrested—it was a great 
mistake to put them together in one 
prison. They had all the comforts of a 
Fenian Club; and now that they had 
got their Chief (Mr. John Dillon) with 
them, it might be expected that they 
would hatch future conspiracies to the 
sore detriment and misfortune of the 
country. He must say that the adoption 
of such rules, relaxing prison discipline 
to such an extent as they had, was a 
great mistake on the part of the Go- 
vernment. The ramifications of this 
Land League conspiracy were almost 
universal; and who could doubt that 
there were out of prison persons just as 
guilty as those who were already in pri- 
son. Since the passing of the Act there 
had been a number of Land League 
meetings in various parts of the country. 
If it were necessary to strike terror into 
those people, why had not the Govern- 
ment at one stroke swept into prison a 
large number of the people who acted 
as organizers at these Land League as- 
semblages as soon as they got the re- 
quisite information, which, as the Exe- 
cutive, they ought to have been in pos- 
session of ? This pointed to an important 
consideration, with regard to the ques- 
tion of the supply of information—was 
it adequate, as obtained from the con- 
stabulary, and from the resident magis- 
trates, to enable the Government to put 
the law into force? It had been whis- 
pered—he did not know with how much 
accuracy—that that supply was lament- 
ably deficient, and that the deficiency 
was causing anxiety and surprise to the 
authorities in Dublin. During the time 
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he was Viceroy the Land League had 
not reached the degree of importance to 
which it had since attained; but he 
believed the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Midleton) had, if anything, understated 
its danger; and he believed that no- 
thing really effectual would have been 
accomplished till there was an Act 
passed against the existence of the Land 
League. He wished to ask, what had 
the Government done with regard to the 
Land League? He thought they were 
bound to give some explanations to their 
Lordships’ House on that subject. It 
was true that some time ago the Go- 
vernment instituted a prosecution in a 
manner which was even high-handed. 
The police entered a room in Limerick, 
and arrested members of the Land 
League therein assembled. He believed 
the same thing was done at Tralee. 
Well, the men arrested at Limerick 
were conveyed to gaol, and the magis- 
trates regarded the offence charged 
against them as so serious that they re- 
fused to admit them to bail, and subse- 
quently their friends had to make an 
application for bail in a Superior Court. 
What had become of that prosecution ? 
No doubt, such a prosecution must have 
a salutary effect. The audacity of the 
people who formed themselves into land 
tribunals was without bounds; and he 
knew a case in which men had been 
summoned to a Land League Court for 
attending a sale of cattle by auction, 
and not allowed to go until they had 
pledged themselves not to attend an- 
other under the circumstances. There 
was another point to which he would 
direct the attention of the Government. 
In the Coercion Bill powers were given 
to the Lord Lieutenant to put a stop to 
meetings at which inflammatory speeches 
were made that would necessarily, among 
a sensitive and excitable people, beconie 
incentives to outrage. Power was also 
given to suppress printed publications 
of a similar character and tendency. 
These were most salutary provisions, 
and he wished to know how they had 
been exercised? It was not only what 
was said at meetings, but what was pud- 
lished and circulated by pestilent publi- 
cations, which influenced and demora- 
lized the minds of the Irish people. One 
of the most licentious and infamous pub- 
lications was named Zhe lrish World, 
which was very largely circulated. It 
was printed in America, but a letter 
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contents. He believed the circulation 
had enormously increased. It was cir- 
culated through the Post Office; and he 
wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment had taken, or intended to take, 
any steps, either in the way of applying 
to Parliament for power or otherwise 
to stop its circulation? He hoped the 
Government would not, in their reply, 
make light of this question. He had no 
doubt, if those who committed outrage 
were given to understand that persons 
who violated the law would have to un- 
dergo real punishment, and not spend 
their time in prison in a pleasant and 
luxurious manner, as was the case in 
many instances at present—if the law 
were administered without undue seve- 
rity, but with perfect firmness, with a 
grasp of iron, and not with a glove of 
velvet, crime would diminish, and the 
people of Ireland would be contented 
and peaceful; and if further legislation 
was necessary, terrorism and violence 
would not be resorted to. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, that the statistics of outrages in 
Ireland showed that while in March 
last the number had been only 145, they 
had increased last month to 295. Crime, 
in fact, had doubled in one month. That 
being the case, it evidently became the 
duty of the Executive to find some 
means by which crime should be stayed. 

Eart SPENCER said, he felt some 
difficulty in giving a precise answer to 
the Questions put by the noble Duke 
and the noble Lord. Those Questions 
could be answered by those who were 
directly connected with the administra- 
tion of Ireland; but he was not directly 
responsible for the government of Ire- 
land, and was thus in a position of some 
difficulty in meeting the particular cases 
to which his attention had been directed. 
He had no intention, in replying to the 
Question of the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Midleton) of alluding, as the noble Vis- 
count seemed to suppose, to the Bill 
which was rejected by their Lordships 
last year—he meant the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill. Nor would he 
allude to the effects of a remedial cha- 
racter likely to be produced by the Land 
Bill. The noble Viscount had advised 
him to repudiate certain statements 
which he had said were believed in 
certain quarters. He had always felt 


the greatest possible indignation when- 
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ever he had heard from any speaker, or 
seen stated in the public Press, that there 
were Members of the Government who 
wished ‘the agitation in Ireland to con- 
tinue, in order that they might be able 
to bring in a strong measure for the 
reform of the Irish Land Law. He 
always felt that no one would be worthy 
to sit in an English Government who 
could advocate such views, and he was 
glad that the noble Viscount had said 
he did not attribute them to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The noble Viscount 
had referred to the effect of the Land 
League in Ireland, and he quite agreed 
that it had exercised the most pernicious 
and pervading influence in all the rela- 
tions of life. It had not only affected 
landlords and tenants, but labourers and 
persons in every grade and condition of 
life. No one deplored or denounced 
more strongly than he did the immoral 
conduct of many of those who had 
spoken on behalf of the Land League. 
With regard to the position of Ireland 
at the present time, he did not propose 
to attempt to prove that the condition of 
that country was satisfactory. He felt 
that Ireland was in a most unfortunate 
and unsatisfactory condition; and not 
only he, but the other Members of the 
Government, felt very strongly with refer- 
ence to the relapse of crime into which 
Ireland had fallen within the last six 
weeks. The Government thought that 
the measures which it was their painful 
duty to pass through Parliament would 
have been more effectual than they had 
been in restoring order. ‘The only thing 
he had to point out as to the application 
of those measures was that within the 
last few weeks they had been going 
through a most trying time with regard 
to agrarian crime. There had been con- 
siderable abstention during the last two 
months on the part of the landlords from 
evictions for non-payment of rent; but 
that abstention having ceased, and a 
large increase of evictions having taken 

place, outrages had undoubtedly in- 

creased. He was not going to find fault 
with the conduct of the landlords. He 

was quite aware that many of them had 

been most patient and long-suffering 

with their tenants, and that they only 

did what they were obliged to do in 

carrying out these notices. But, at the 

same time, he felt bound to call attention 

to the fact, in order to show that at the 

present moment they were going through 
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a period of greater difficulty than even 
that of December and January last, 
and that this might account, to some ex- 
tent, for the large number of outrages 
that had latterly taken place. The fact 
had been referred to that when these 
measures were firs. passed there was a 
large diminution of crime in Ireland ; 
but the fact was that the diminution of 
crime was apparent the moment the 
notice was given of the bringing in of 
those Acts. There was then a lull 
throughout the country. Unfortunately, 
however, it should be admitted that 
there had since been an increase of 
crime. The noble Viscount referred to 
what he thought the want of energy of 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Se- 
cretary in enforcing the exceptional 
—_ which the law put into their 

ands. It might appear that under the 
Protection of Person and Property Act 
almost anybody could be arrested whom 
the Lord Lieutenant thought fit to 
arrest. But that was not the case. The 
clauses of the Bill laid down very strictly 
the kind of persons who could be ar- 
rested, and those who thought that a 
great many more persons ought to have 
been arrested seemed to forget the strin- 
gency of the clauses of the Act. It was 
said that the Irish Government ought to 
have struck at the leaders of the move- 
ment, and not merely their dupes. No 
doubt, if the leaders could have been 
brought under the operation of the 
clauses in question, the Irish Govern- 
ment ought to have put the law in force 
against them. But the Irish Govern- 
ment had most carefully to consider all 
the cases brought before them, both of 
leaders and followers, and to act within 
the law. Very lately they did put the 
Act in force by arresting one of the 
leaders, Mr. Dillon. It was easy to say 
that more ought to have been arrested ; 
but unless those who said so were in 
possession of the information belonging 
to the Executive, it was impossible to 
know whether the Government were 
guilty of the laxity of duty laid to their 
charge. He had to confess that he was 
disappointed, as was Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, at the result of the operation 
of the Act. Lately, the Government 
had found it necessary to make many 
more arrests than they did in the first 
instance, and in the course of a few 
weeks he trusted they should have better 
results trom the Act. The noble Duke 
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(the Duke of Marlborough) said that 
only 35 had been arrested until lately, 
when there were some more. He had 
before him the number of those arrests, 
and it amounted now to 72. The noble 
Viscount (Viscount Midleton) said that 
the Viceroy ought to have consulted 
the lords lieutenant of counties in 
order to know who should be ar- 
rested. Now, from the experience he 
had in putting into operation the Act 
of 1871, he could not conceive that the 
lords lieutenant of counties were the 
proper persons to consult in such a mat- 
ter. The Viceroy required very par- 
ticular knowledge before he could be 
satisfied that persons came under the 
Act. He was bound to inquire very 
minutely into all the facts connected 
with the case; and surely it was not 
the lords lieutenant of counties who 
could give him the necessary informa- 
tion. The Viceroy had to get evidence 
—not sufficient, indeed, for a Court of 
Law, but enough to satisfy him that 
a person was reasonably suspected and 
could be brought under the operation 
of the Act. The noble Viscount also 
stated that more outrages had been 
committed than were reported by the 
police. But his own experience was 
that the police were very vigilant in 
obtaining evidence of crime. It was 
not always necessary that the people on 
whom outrages had been committed 
should themselves give information ; 
but in almost every case the police 
obtained information in the districts 
of the outrages which were committed, 
and reported them to the Government. 
Things must have changed very much 
since he knew Ireland if many of those 
outrages remained unreported. He was 
very glad to hear what the noble Vis- 
count said about the merits of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, to whom too much 
praise could not be given for their 
loyalty and devotion to duty. During 
the last winter they had a most trying 
ordeal to go through, and there was no 
ground whatever for saying that they 
had neglected their duty, and not given 
the Government the information which 
it required. The noble Viscount sug- 
gested that, as far as possible, every 
resident magistrate should reside in 
some town in the centre of his district. 
But there was great difficulty in Ire- 
land, as the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Marlborough) would bear him (Earl 
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Spencer) out in saying, in finding pro- 
per houses for resident magistrates. The 
towns in Ireland were often very small, 
and houses suitable for resident magis- 
trates were not always to be found within 
several miles of the centre of the district. 
But it had always been the endeavour 
of the Government to place the resident 
magistrate in the centre of his work 
wherever it was possible to do so. Then 
the noble Viscount had made a sug- 
gestion about sending additional magis- 
trates into districts where outrages were 
committed. That was avery proper sug- 
gestion. In former cases it was usual 
to send magistrates of known experience 
and skill to aid those who, in ordinary 
times, would be quite sufficient for the 
duties. The noble Duke (the Duke of 
Marlborough) had accused the Govern- 
ment of blowing hot and cold, and deal- 
ing alternately in kicks and kisses. But 
it should be remembered that when men 
were deprived of their liberty it could 
not be looked on as a pleasure to them. 
The noble Duke found fault with the 
prison rules in the case of those men, 
and attributed the lapse into crime 
which had occurred in Ireland partly 
to the lenient treatment given to the 
prisoners. He believed he could say 
that the rules in force with regard to 
the prisoners now in detention under 
the Lord Lieutenant’s Warrant were the 
same as those which were in force when 
he was in Ireland in connection with 
prisoners in custody under the Act of 
1871. He was not aware that any 
alteration had been made in the rules. 
At that time they had no reason to 
believe that the prisoners were treated 
in a lenient manner, and he was en- 
titled to say that the operation of the 
Act was successful; nor was any charge 
made of its being carried out insuf- 
ficiently. With regard to there being 
but one prison, he imagined it had been 
found desirable that prisoners of that 
kind should be confined in one prison ; 
and that, he conceived, was the reason 
why the great body of the prisoners 
were confined in Dublin. But he be- 
lieved that at the present moment, both 
in Galway and Limerick, there were 
some detained under the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s Warrant. He was unable to 
answer the noble Duke with respect to 
the prosecutions at Limerick and Tra- 
lee, because the noble Duke had given 
him no Notice of the Question. But he 
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believed the reason why-the prosecu~ 
tions}had not been carried to a con- 
clusion was that the officers who con- 
ducted them thought that on public 
grounds the trials should be deferred. 
He understood the noble Duke to say 
that the Government had power under 
the Act to stop meetings at which in- 
flammatory language was expected to 
be used; but he was not aware of any 
such exceptional and new power being 
sought for, and could not recollect any 
clause in the Bill by which it had been 
conferred. The meetings in question 
were always carefully watched by the 
Government; but when the noble Duke 
asked what course the Government in- 
tended to take with regard to them, and 
in reference also to the newspapers, he 
was quite unable to give a reply. If 
the Government contemplated moving in 
the matter, their objects would be de- 
feated if they were to announce their in- 
tention in Parliament. For the same 
reason he was unable to answer the last 
part of the noble Viscount’s Question. 
All he could say was that the Govern- 
ment were determined to do all in their 
power to enforce the law with energy 
and vigour, and that nothing would be 
left undone that might effect that object. 

Lorp INCHIQUIN observed, that he 
did not intend to ask the noble Earl for 
information as to individual cases of 
outrage ; but no one who read the daily 
papers could fail to notice the lament- 
able state into which the country had 
been allowed to drift. Day after day 
accounts were published of assaults on 
process-servers, and of every kind of 
outrage, nearly all of which crimes were 
apparently committed with impunity, in 
defiance of the very large military and 
police force now in Ireland, and in spite 
of the recently passed Ooercion Bill. 
For such notorious facts an explanation 
was due to Parliament, and especially 
to the loyal residents in Ireland. In his 
opinion, the present state of that coun- 
try might briefly be ascribed to the ac- 
tion of the Land League. There would 
be no peace in Ireland until that organi- 
zation, or, rather, that illegal conspiracy, 
was suppressed. But what had been the 
course of the Government? They had 
allowed an agitation to continue, the 
results of which were altogether incon- 
sistent with the institutions of civilized 
society, For six months the Land 
League had been permitted to work un- 
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checked ; and at last, instead of striking 
boldly at the ringleaders, the Govern- 
ment had arrested a few insignificant 
persons. True, Mr. Dillon had now 
been arrested, but not until he had seve- 
ral times used the strongest language. 
The so-called remedial legislation in 
which the Government were now en- 
gaged would not bring peace to Ireland. 
Its completeness was doubted by Irish- 
men themselves; indeed, Mr. Parnell 
and his followers cared nothing for it 
except as a means of further confiscating 
the property of the landlords. The Go- 
vernment, if they really intended to stop 
agrarian outrages, ought to ask Parlia- 
ment for power to deal more effectually 
with the Land League. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he looked 
upon the condition of affairs in Ireland 
as most serious, and could not help 
thinking that the speech of the noble 
Earl would cause great disappointment 
to all Her Majesty’s loyal subjects there. 
The Government had acted with great 
tardiness in regard to John Dillon; and 
even yet the Government, judging from 
the statement they had just heard from 
the Lord President of the Council, seemed 
to look upon the condition of affairs in 
Ireland with a certain complacency. His 
noble Friend’s explanation: of the in- 
crease of outrages seemed to him by no 
means the right one. They all remem- 
bered the fable. The splash made by 
the passing of the Protection of Person 
and Property Act had at first somewhat 
frightened the Land League; but they 
soon found that, up to a certain point, 
they had nothing to fear from the Irish 
Executive, and were now hopping upon 
King Log. If further illustration were 
wanted, the morning papers would sup- 
ply a fresh instance of the helplessness 
of the Government in dealing with cases 
that required prompt and energetic 
action. It was stated as a piece of news 
that the Government were now buying 
horses and cars for the use of the police ; 
but for many months past the police had 
been denied the use of conveyances, and 
it seemed extraordinary that the Execu- 
tive now for the first time recognized 
that fact, and prepared to take this most 
obvious step. The difficulty of moving 
the police from place to place must of 
necessity tend to discourage the mem- 
bers of the severely tried Constabulary 
Force, while it correspondingly en- 
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this one illustration of that general 
want of firmness, energy, and resource 
in the Irish Executive which furnished, 
he believed, the true explanation of the 
recent increase of crime and outrage in 
Ireland, notwithstanding the passing of 
the stringent Act for the protection of 
life and property. 

Tne Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
had heard with great regret the speech 
of his noble Friend the Lord President of 
the Council, because he feared it would 
carry far and wide the impression that, 
whatever their intentions might be, 
Her Majesty’s Government were singu- 
larly wanting in that energy and earnest- 
ness of purpose which could alone suc- 
cessfully meet the present difficulty with 
Ireland. It was surprising that the 
strongest and fittest adjective the noble 
Earl could find to describe the present 
state of Ireland was “unsatisfactory, 
disgraceful, perilous, and ruinous;” 
and he believed this intimation of irre- 
solution and uncertainty of purpose on 
the part of the Government would only 
strengthen the present state of things. 
He had rarely heard in their Lordships’ 
House amore lucid and temperate state- 
ment than that in which his noble Friend 
had brought this question before their 
Lordships’ House; but the noble Earl had 
not given anything like a reply to the 
noble Viscount. He was sorry that the 
noble Earl should have rested part of 
his case upon the supposed increase of 
ejoctments on the part of the landlords. 
He (the Earl of Carnarvon) thought 
that when the history of the present 
time was fairly reviewed men of all sides 
would acknowledge that the Irish land- 
lords, as a class, had been singularly 
patient and forbearing. 

Eart SPENCER explained, that he 
only mentioned that as a fact in the 
ease. He had thrown no blame on the 
Irish landlords, and he had admitted 
they had been long-suffering. 

Tue Hart or CARNARVON said, if 
the noble Earl did not impute blame, he 
had certainly dwelt upon it as a cause 
of the present state of things; and he 
thought that expression on his part 
would carry weight of a very undesir- 
able kind in Ireland. He did not know 
that in the course of the present century 
Ireland had ever been in a more miser- 
able state than it was at the present 
time; for, as was patent, outrages of 
almost every kind were being committed 
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893 State of Ireland— 


in every partof the country. It was all 
very well to say that the tenants had 
suffered heavily in some instances; but 


' there were cases of quite as great 


hardship among the landlords, and 
there were many cases within his own 
knowledge, where rentals had come 
down from thousands a-year to a few 
pounds, and where men who were de- 
pendent upon rentals for their subsist- 
ence had.been reduced to beggary. He 
must say that he had been astonished at 
the lenient terms of the Protection of 
Person and Property Act—a measure 
which hardly seemed to have been framed 
in order to strike terror into wrongdoers. 
Instead of arresting the prime movers 
in the disturbance, the Executive had 
confined their arrests mainly to inferior 
agents, and had put them under restraiut 
in circumstances amounting almost to 
absolute luxury. But there were two 
facts daily growing in importance, and 
threatening to overshadow all other 
considerations, to which he earnestly 
prayed the attention of the Government 
before it was too late. First, there could 
be no doubt that the most staunch, 
loyal, and faithful body of men in Ive- 
land were the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
On them depended whatever of peace 
and order remained in the country, 
and whatever of peace and order might 
be hereafter restored; but the Govern- 
ment was just now exposing that force 
to a pressure that flesh and blood could 
scarcely bear. And, secondly, he ob- 
served in the papers of that very day 
the account of an attack on the troops 
by an Irish mob. No blood had been 
shed, and the officers had succeeded in 
preventing any retaliatory act; but this 
marked a new point of departure. It 
was impossible that matters should re- 
main here ; they must either improve or 
grow much worse, impunity would beget 
fresh collisions ; and he warned the Go- 
vernment to consider very carefully the 
course they pursued, for the country was 
within a measurable distance of trouble 
and bloodshed far greater than any she 
had yet passed through. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD said, that the 
principal objection made by the ngble 
Earl who had just sat down (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) to the speech of his (Lord 
Carlingford’s) noble Friend the Lord 
President was an objection to the use of 
an adjective in describing the condition 
of Ireland as “‘ unsatisfactory.’’ The use 
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of that epithet should not be the subject 
of grave accusation. He would admit, 
however, that it was not possible to ad- 
dress to the House a satisfactory speech 
on the condition of Ireland during the 
period through which the country was 
now passing; but he hoped that period 
would be only a limited and temporary 
one. He had listened to the speeches 
of noble Lords opposite, but had failed 
to gather from them any suggestion of 
a short cut out of the difficult and painful 
position in which some parts of Ireland 
were now placed, unless they accepted 
the ultima ratio of suppressing the Land 
League by Act of Parliament. He would 
express no opinion on that subject. But 
had those noble Lords considered how 
far the suppression of that body would 
have the effect desired? Had they 
considered the possibility that a course 
of that kind might have the effect of 
converting the Land League into a 
secret society. corresponding with the 
Ribbon and other secret societies which 
were known in Ireland in times past. 
Had they also considered the time that 
would be sacrificed in the task of carry- 
ing such a Statute through “ another 
place?” Without, in the least, com- 
plaining of the manner in which the 
subject had been introduced to the no- 
tice of their Lordships, he, nevertheless, 
thought that noble Lords opposite had 
not sufficiently weighed the difficulties 
which any Government in Ireland would 
have to encounter in dealing with the 
present widespread combination against 
the payment of rent. Those difficulties 
were, in fact, far greater than any which 
had arisen under the various other or- 
ganizations which had from time to time 
held sway in the country. The more 
sanguinary and dangerous Ribbon or- 
ganization was limited in its area and 
its numbers; and when certain of its 
leaders were arrested, as under the pro- 
visions of the Westmeath Act, its power 
was broken. The present agitation was 
more far-reaching in its effects. The 
‘‘intimidation’’ of tenant farmers by vio- 
lent, and sometimes sanguinary, means 
was not the only thing which had to be 
considered. He thought the word ‘ de- 
moralization ’? more applicable than 
‘‘intimidation”’ to the present state of 
Irish tenants, for there was a general 
feeling among them which facilitated the 
promulgation of the doctrine—always 
an easy one to disseminate—that it was 
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advisable and even heroic not to pay 
rent. It was that demoralization which 
had made the Land League successful ; 
for it was no more difficult in Ireland 
than elsewhere to persuade men not to 
pay their debts. One great difficulty, 
which was known to all who were ac- 
quainted with the country, was that, from 
causes lying deep in its history, the pea- 
sants and tenants of Ireland were very 
much in the habit of following each 
other blindly in any cause, good or bad, 
which happened to come to the front. 
The phrase, ‘‘ We cannot go against the 
people,” was one familiar to everyone 
acquainted with Ireland; and it was from 
the sentiment so expressed—the dislike 
of people to disassociate themselves from 
their neighbours, and from the opinion 
of the neighbourhood—that the Land 
League derived much of its power. A 
sentiment of that kind could not be over- 
come by the mere action of the police, 
or by measures of repression; but he 
had a strong hope and belief that such 
sentiments could be dealt with and over- 
come by wise legislation. It was the 
opinion of those best acquainted with 
Ireland that the great body of the 
tenant farmers were not ready to become 
revolutionists even on the subject of 
land ; and that they were not prepared 
to reject any reasonable measure for the 
improvement of their condition. At the 
same time, he fully admitted that the 
hopes entertained of a peaceful solution 
of the difficulty did not, in the smallest 
degree, exonerate the Government from 
the imperative duty of using all the 
powers, ordinary and extraordinary, now 
in their hands for the purpose of main- 
taining peace, of encountering and re- 
sisting intimidation, and of supporting 
all the fair rights of property. 

Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM said, 
the present unsatisfactory state of things 
in Ireland was attributable, in a great 
measure, to the apathy and want of 
energy on the part of the Government in 
having unjustifiably allowed the Peace 
Preservation Acts to expire, and to their 
having failed, when the land agitation 
had developed itself, immediately to call 
Parliament together in the autumn, in 
order to take energetic measures for the 
vindication of the law. They had en- 
deavoured to reverse the policy of their 
Predecessors, and had disregarded the 
warning voice of his late lamented 
Friend the Earl of Beaconsfield, allow- 
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ing things to drift in Ireland until they 
got from bad to worse; and at length, 
when they did pass a Bill for the protec- 
tion of life and property, the state of 
Treland was such that, notwithstanding 
that remedial measures were introduced, 
they had been of little or no avail. Un- 
less they acted with greater energy than 
they had hitherto done in dealing with 
the matter, it would end in the state of 
the country becoming worse than ever. 


and Tunis. 


FRANCE AND TUNIS— CIRCULAR OF 
THE FRENCH MINISTER OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in rising, ac- 
cording to Notice, to ask the Secretary of 
State at the head of the Foreign Office, 
If the recent Circular of M. St. Hilaire, 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
explanatory of the objects of the French 
invasion of the Regency of Tunis, can 
be laid on the Table of the House? 
said, that although his noble Friend 
(Earl Granville) was not in the House, 
he would put the Question generally. In 
doing so, he would observe that the 
differences which had arisen between 
France and Tunis had come to a crisis 
which could not fail to awaken very 
grave considerations. The French ex- 
pedition to Tunis was undertaken with 
the avowed object of putting a stop to 
the predatory incursions of some lawless 
tribes on the Frontier of Tunis and 
Algeria. It was not easy to ascertain to 
what extent these raids had been carried 
on, though they had, in former instances, 
not unfrequently been easily checked 
and repressed by the Bey. The French, 
however, seemed to have treated the 
matter as a serious one, and sent a force 
of 20,000 men in search, as alleged, of 
those lawless tribes. It would, perhaps, 
be difficult to say that the French were 
not justified in taking some steps to put 
a stop to annoyances which they might 
receive from lawless tribes on their 
Frontier. But, under pretext of this, a 
neighbouring and friendly country was 
invaded against the protest of the Sove- 
reign, who had always been on friendly 
terms, and was still desirous of keeping 
up friendly intercourse with France; 
and the French troops, after occupying 
several places in the Regency of Tunis, 
advanced far into the interior of the 
country, and were now within a few 
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miles of the capital. Simultaneously 
with this, a Circular was despatched by 
M. St. Hilaire to the French Repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries, in which 
it was announced that there must now 
be a 

“ Treaty guaranteeing us both from the incur- 
sions from which our frontiers are perpetually 
suffering, and from the unfair dealings of which 
the Bardo (i.e., the Government of the Bey) 
has too often been the instrument and the 
centre.” 


He(Earl De La Warr) believed this to be 
a most unjust and unfounded accusation, 
and that it would be found that the Bey 
had always endeavoured to be on the 
most friendly terms with France. Judg- 
ing from what followed in the document, 
a French Protectorate of Tunis was the 
ultimate object of the invasion of the 
country. M. St. Hilaire goes on to say 
that— 

‘“‘Tunis is in general very fertile, as the pro- 
digious wealth of ancient Carthage sufficiently 
shows. Under the protection of France all the 
a of that country can be developed 
atresn. 


And here he might refer to what seemed 
to be a somewhat questionable sentence 
for the Foreign Minister of a great 
country to put into a Circular addressed 
to the foreign Representatives of that 
country in speaking of the Sovereign of 
a neighbouring State. M. St. Hilaire 
continued— 

“‘Tt is very possible that the present Bey may 

soon learn to his cost, at the expense of his 
Throne or his freedom, perhaps of his life, what 
a tremendous mistake his ill-inspired advisers 
made him commit.” 
He need offer no comment upon those 
words. And now he would ask their 
Lordships to look at the present attitude 
assumed by France as compared with 
the avowed objects of the military in- 
vasion of the Regency of Tunis. Their 
Lordships had heard more than once 
from his noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs that France 
had no intention of conquest or annexa- 
tion ; that the French Government had 
authorized Lord Lyons to assure Her 
Majesty’s Government that they had no 
intention of annexation or conquest; and 
the same assurances were given by Her 
Majesty’s Government in “ another 
place,”’ where it was stated— 


“The French Government informed Lord 
Lyons on the 9th instant that their military 
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neighbourhood of its frontier and the punish- 
ment of its lawless frontier tribes.’’ 


Such were among the repeated assur- 
ances of the French Government at the 
commencement of the campaign ; and he 
(Earl De La Warr) asked how far they 
were consistent with the present opera- 
tions of the French Army, which was 
now far distant from the Frontier, and 
within a few miles of the City of Tunis ? 
He ventured to hope that the noble Earl 
would be able to assure their Lordships 
that some action would be taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government, to show that this 
country was not indifferent to what was 
taking place, not only with regard to the 
injustice which was being done, but also 
in consideration of the interests of this 
country. He believed his noble Friend 
received yesterday a direct communica- 
tion from the Bey of Tunis—a Copy of 
which had been sent to the other Powers 
—showing how that, relying onthe assur- 
ances of France, he had offered no re- 
sistance, and appealing in the extreme 
urgency of the case to the British Go- 
vernment, as well as to the Governments 
of the other Powers. He would most 
earnestly press upon the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government whether 
some joint action with other Powers 
might not bring the question to a satis- 
factory issue. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that he rejoiced at the news of a 
Treaty having been signed at Tunis, 
and that further effusion of blood had 
been stopped, and the danger avoided 
of any military accidents such as might 
have induced the French to impose more 
onerous termson the Government of Tunis 
than those they originally intended to 
impose, or had professed to intend to 
seek. No final Treaty could be entered 
into by the Bey of Tunis alone without 
ratification by the Sublime Porte. The 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Earl Granville) would, 
therefore, have opportunities of watching 
over the negotiations and preventing the 
insertionintothis Treaty of clauses which 
might clash with the independence of 
Tunis, or with the rights of other nations 
under Treaties with the Ottoman Porte. 
The qualities and past political services 
of his noble Friend, and, he might add, 
those of the hon. Baronet his Under Se- 
cretary (Sir Charles W. Dilke), gave him 
exceptional facilities for these negotia- 
tions. 





operations in Tunis will be confined to the 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, in reply, 


said, he could only repeat what his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had already stated—that he in- 
tended to lay on the Table of the House 
very shortly Papers on the subject, and 
that among them would be the document 
which the noble Earl opposite (Earl De 
La Warr) asked to have produced. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Eight 
o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 13th May, 1881. 


Puntiic Biris—Ordered—First Reading—Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Horfield, 
&c.) * [166]; Tramways Orders Confirmation 
(No. 1) * [167]; Tramways Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 2) * [168]; Tramways Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 3) * [169]. 

Referred to Select Committee—Bills of Sale Act 
(1878) Amendment (7e-comm.) [104]. 

Committee—Newspapers (Law of Libel) [5] 
—R.P. 


MOTIONS. 


—wo Co 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(HORFIELD, &c.) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hrszenrt, Bill 49 confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Local Government 
Districts of Horfield and Teignmouth, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Hispert and Mr. 
Dopson. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 166. ] 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (NO. 1) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Asutry, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade under ‘‘ The Tramways Act, 1870,” 
relating to Bootle - cum - Linacre Corporation 
Tramways, Gravesend, Rosherville, and North- 
fleet Tramways, Jarrow and Hebburn and Dis- 
trict Tramways, Liverpool Corporation Tram- 
ways (Extension), Manchester Corporation 
Tramways, Middlesborough Tramways (Exten- 
sions), North Staffordshire Tramways (Exten- 
sions), Rusholme Local Board Tramways, Ship- 
ley ‘tramways, South Gosforth Tramways, 
South Shields Corporation Tramways, Woolwich 
and South East London Tramways, and York 
Tramways (Extensions), ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Asutey and Mr, CuamBertar. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 167.] 
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TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (NO. 2) 
BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Asutey, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade under ‘‘The Tramways Act, 1870,’ 
relating to Birmingham and Western Districts 
Tramways, Dudley and Tipton Tramways, 
Dudley, Stourbridge, and Kingswinford Tram- 
ways, South Staffordshire Tramways, and Wed- 
nesbury and West Bromwich Tramways, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Asuizy and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill168.] 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (No. 8) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Asutry, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade under “The Tramways Act, 1870,” 
relating to Bristol Tramways (Extensions), 
Bury and District Tramways, City of London 
and Metropolitan Tramways, Lincoln Tram- 
ways, Lincolnshire Tramways, Rochdale Tram- 
ways, Shepherd’s Bush and Hammersmith 
Tramways, and Worcester Tramways, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Asutey and Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN. 

Bill presented, andread the first time. [ Bill 169.] 


QUESTIONS. 


a Qn — 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS—ACTION 
OF THE POLICE. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, to prevent the recurrence of 
such cases as that of Elizabeth Burley 
at Dover, the Police employed under 
the Contagious Diseases Acts will be in- 
structed and cautioned that no authority 
is given to them by those Laws to stop, 
or question, or molest any woman, but 
only to proceed against those suspected 
of prostitution under a summons or order 
of justices of the peace ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I understand that the matter occurred 
in the sense of the hon. and learned 
Member’s Question. It is altogether 
contrary to the duty of the police to 
molest any woman for the purpose of 
carrying out these Acts, or to do other- 
wise than obtain an order of the Justices, 
except, of course, in the case of volun- 
tary submission. Directions to that 
effect have been given to the police, and 
will be enforced. 


INDIA—THE SALT DUTY. 


Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON 
asked the Secretary of State for India, 
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Whether, as it is desirable to encourage 
the freight of salt to India, he would 
urge upon the Government of India that 
English salt should not be placed at a 
disadvantage in India, by a higher rate 
of duty of £1 per ton than that levied 
on Sambhur Lake salt, and that the salt 
made in India should not be sold under 
the cost of production, plus the duty 
charged on English salt; and, whether 
he can lay upon the Table any corre- 
spondence on the subject ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I have been in correspondence with 
the Government of India on the subject 
of the hon. Member’s Question, in con- 
sequence of a Memorial from the Salt 
Chamber of Commerce, and have ascer- 
tained that salt made in India is not 
sold under the cost of production. It is 
necessary, for financial reasons, to fix 
the Salt Tax in Bengal about £1 a-ton 
higher than in Upper India, and hence 
the English salt consumed in Bengal 
pays a higher rate of tax than the 
Sambhur salt of Upper India. But the 
Indian salt made in or imported into 
Bengal and the English salt imported 
into Bengal pay the same rate of tax. 
Under those circumstances, I do not 
consider it necessary to lay the Corre- 
spondence which has been communicated 
to the Salt Chamber of Commerce on the 
Table of the House. 





LAW AND JUSTICE—ASSIZES. 


Mr. HICKS asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the small number 
of criminal cases tried at the autumn 
assizes 1879 and winter assizes 188(, as 
shown in the Return presented to the 
House on the 24th day of March, he 
intends to bring forward any measure 
to reduce the number of assizes, and thus 
save a great waste of judicial power, and 
relieve all classes of jurors and others 
from unnecessary expense, trouble, and 
loss of time? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, my 
Predecessor in Office, for reasons which 
I entirely approve, established, I think 
with great advantage, quarterly gaol 
deliveries, in order that no man who 
might be innocent should be left untried 
in prison for more than three months. 
That is a principle from which I have no 
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quite aware of the inconvenience whieh 
iscaused in some cases both to the Judges 
and to others who have to attend those 
Assizes, and I have been in communica- 
tion with the Lord Chancellor and the 
Attorney General on the subject, and I 
hope that some more convenient system 
may be devised by which all prisoners 
may be brought to trial speedily and our 
gaol system consolidated. 


PERU—MASSACRE OF CHINESE. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he has received any informa- 
tion from Her Majesty’s Minister in Peru, 
concerning the massacres of Chinese, 
referred to in a letter published in the 
‘Times’ on April 27th; and, whether 
any steps are being taken to protect the 
lives of subjects of Her Majesty in the 
present disturbed state of that Country ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, Mr. 
St. John has reported to Her Majesty’s 
Government that the Chinese shop- 
keepers of Lima were attacked by a 
cowardly Peruvian mob the night before 
the entry of the Chilian Forces, and that 
70 or 80 of them were killed. Seven 
hundred persons were compelled to seek 
refuge in the British Legation, where 
the British Admiral and his: Staff and 
five blue-jackets also were. At daylight 
the Foreign Representatives called out 
the Foreign Urban Guard, and the riots 
were quelled by them. Her Majesty’s 
Government are informed that Chinese 
have been killed up the country; but 
Her Majesty’s officers will, of course, 
continue to do all in their power to pre- 
vent these massacres and protect the lives 
of British subjects. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — DELIVERY 
OF LETTERS AT BONNYBEG, CO; 
LIMERICK. 

Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Post- 
master General, If the Post Office autho- 
rities in Dublin have as yet been able to 
come to any decision as to whether the 
alteration in the route of the letter car- 
rier from Drumsna to Bonnybeg, county 
Leitrim, as suggested in a Question in 
the Orders of the Day of the 4th April 
1881, can be carried out without any 
disadvantage to the public service ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
he had inquired into the matter referred 
to in the Question; but he found that 





disposition to depart. I am, however, 
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the alteration suggested by the hon. and | quiry in the Glenluce murder case is con- 
gallant Member could not be made, as | templated by the Government, in order, 
it would operate unfairly towards a|if possible, that the guilty person or 
larger number of people in the district | persons may be brought to justice, or, 
than those whom it would benefit. at least, that the person or persons 
| against whom local suspicion attaches 
may, if possible, be exonerated ? 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
TIES. M‘Laren): Sir, I can assure my hon. 
Mr. 8. LEIGHTON asked the Secre- | Friend that the Glenluce murder case 
tary of State for War, Whether the|has within the last few weeks oc- 
unprecedented proportion of killed to | cupied much of the time and attention 
wounded amongst Her Majesty’s troops | of the local authorities and of the Crown 
during the Transvaal campaign was /| counsel in Edinburgh under my direc- 
caused by the use of explosive bullets | tion, and a very full and careful inquiry 
by the Boers, or by the slaughter of the | has been instituted with reference to the 
wounded, or whether there are any | persons to whom suspicion is directed. 
other causes to account for it; and, | As regards the girl Anderson, who was 
when he will be able to inform the | suspected, she has been examined in 
House of the losses among the troops | Edinburgh, in presence of the Crown 
from sickness since the commencement | agent and two of the Crown counsel, 
of the campaign ? | who have separately written to me that 
Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to the | they are perfectly satisfied as to her can- 
hon. Member, I have to state that the | dour and innocence. As to the other 
number of deaths by sickness in the | parties referred to in the Question, after 
recent campaign in the Transvaal is | reading the depositions, I see no ground 
reported to be 25. We have not as yet | foracriminal prosecution against any of 
any reports of the cases of sickness which | them. I must now express the hope 
have not proved fatal; and no accurate | that, after the very careful inquiry made, 
information can be expected until the | the people of Wigtownshire will let this 
medical monthly Returns have been re- | matter rest, with the assurance that 
ceived. None have reached us for any | everything will be done that is possible 
month of the year 1881. As to the first | on the part of the Prosecution Depart- 
part of the Question, there is no evidence | ment to discover the guilty party and 
to show that the proportion of killed to | bring him to justice. 
wounded is due either to the use of ex- 
plosive bullets or to the slaughter of the | 
wounded. In one case it was reported | 


Regulation Act. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS)—CASUAL- 





COAL MINES REGULATION ACT — 
LILLY DALE COLLIERY (STAFFORD- 





that a bullet was heard to explode after 
it had passed through the body of an offi- | 
cer who was wounded; but I can find no | 


SHIRE). 
Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 


other reference to any suspicion thatthese | tary of State for the Home Department, 
bullets were used. As to any slaughter | If his attention has been called to the 
of the wounded, the reports, on the con- | statements that the mine was carried on 





trary, describe their treatment as con- 
siderate and humane. The high pro- 
portion of deaths may be simply due to 
the very accurate shooting of expert 
riflemen at short distances. 

In reply to Lord Evsrace Ceci, 

Mr. CHILDERS said, it was reported 
that a bullet had passed through the leg 
of a wounded officer and exploded in the 
air; but he doubted very much whether 
the rumour was well founded. 


CRIME (SCOTLAND)—THE GLENLUCE 
MURDER. 


Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Lord Advocate, If any further in- 


Mr Faweett 


| without a certified manager, and was on 
| fire for a considerabie time, made before 
| the coroner’s jury on 5th instant, in re- 
spect to the management of the Lilly 
Dale Colliery, Bucknall, North Stafford, 
where at least seven persons have lost 
their lives, a report of which appeared 
in the ‘‘ Staffordshire Daily Sentinel” 
on the 6th instant; whether it be cor- 
rect that the owner was mulcted in fines 
and costs to the extent of £30 some little 
time ago; and, further, will he direct 
some one to attend the inquest, which 
opens again on 24th instant, to watch 
the proceedings on behalf of the Home 
Office, to see that a searching investiga- 
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tion is made into the whole circumstances 
in connection with the explosion, and 
the management of the colliery without 
a certified manager ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, it was a fact that this mine 
was carried on without a certified 
manager. Only 12 men were usually 
employed, and in those circumstances 
the mining engineer was allowed to 
managetheminehimself. It was true that 
the owner was fined £30 for negligence. 
The Inspector’s Report was so clear that 
he did not think it would be necessary 
for anybody to attend the inquest on be- 
half of the Home Office, except an ex- 
perienced Inspector. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 


Mr. MACLIVER asked the Post- 
master General, If his attention has 
been called to the meetings of telegraph 
elerks held on Saturday last in various 
towns in the United Kingdom, and that 
at these meetings Resolutions were 
passed expressing surprise at the delay 
which has taken place in the settlement 
of the questions in dispute; and, whe- 
ther he can fix a time when he will be 
able to make a statement with regard to 
the position of the telegraph clerks ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, I have observed 
the reports of the meetings to which the 
hon. Member refers. In reply to the 
latter part of his Question, I can only 
repeat that the fullest possible attention 
has been and is being given to the sub- 
ject to which it refers, and that imme- 
diately a decision is arrived at I will 
take the earliest opportunity of making 
it known. 


TUNIS—THE ENFIDA CASE. 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
directed to M. St. Hilaire’s Circular in 
the French Yellow Book, which has 
just been published, in which he men- 
tions the Enfida case as one of the 
motives of the Expedition by the French 
Army and Navy to Tunis; whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will take steps to 
prevent the claims of a British subject 
being endangered by the French occu- 
pation of Tunisian territory, and to 
insure the question being impartially 
tried by the local courts, in accordance 
with the decision arrived at by the Law 
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Officers of the Crown; and, when Her 
Majesty’s Government will lay upon the 
Table the Papers referring to this case, 
as promised before Easter; and if it will 
include the Law Officers’ Report ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
the Circular of M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire has been received in the French 
Yellow Book on Tunisian affairs, and 
contains a reference to the Enfida case. 
With regard to the second portion of 
my hon. Friend’s Question, I think that 
I shall do best in asking him to await 
the publication of the Papers which will 
be laid on the Table next week, and 
which will clearly show the attitude of 
Her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to the Enfida question. My hon. Friend 
must be aware that the Reports of the 
Law Officers are confidential documents 
which are never made public. 


TUNIS—SUZERAINTY OF THE PORTE. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not recognize the Firman 
of 1871, in which the relations between 
the Porte and Tunis as ‘‘an integral 
part of the Ottoman Empire” were 
fully set forth; and, if he will lay upon 
the Table the Despatch congratulating 
the Bey of Tunis on the conclusion of 
the Convention between Khriedine 
Pasha and the Porte? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
the Firman of 1871 was virtually recog- 
nized by Her Majesty’s Government, who 
considered Tunis to be under the suze- 
rainty of the Porte. The French Go- 
vernment, as my hon. Friend is aware, 
and as I have already stated in this 
House, have since 1838 held a contrary 
view. No despatch of the nature re- 
ferred to by my hon. Friend exists. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY—THE 
PROPOSED EXTENSION. 

Mr. COOPE asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether the Government 
is prepared to carry out the further 
extension of the buildings of the Na- 
tional Gallery, for which plans were 
prepared some years since by Mr. 
Barry, so as to provide sufficient space 
not only for those paintings already in 
the possession of the Nation, but also 
for such additions as may be made from 
time to time by gift or bequest ? 
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Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, by the request of my right hon. 
Friend I will answer the Question. No 
application has been received from the 
Trustees of the National Gallery for a 
further space. There is, therefore, no 
present intention on the part of the Go- 
vernment to propose a further extension 
of the buildings of the National Gallery. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL 
—DISTRICT REGISTRARS (IRELAND). 

Mr. P. MARTIN asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
had been called to the fact that, under 
the 34th section of the Inland Revenue 
Bill, the five District Registrars for Kil- 
kenny, Tuam, Ballina, Cavan, and Mul- 
lingar, would be deprived of a large 
proportion of the fees by which they 
are at present paid; and, whether it is 
the intention of the Government, in 
case the Clause shall pass in its present 
form, to place those officers on fixed 
salaries equivalent to their present offi- 
cial incomes; and, is it not the fact 
that, with the exception of those five 
officers, all other District Registrars, 
both in Ireland and England, are now 
paid by salaries in lieu of fees? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, our attention has already been 
called to the fact brought forward by 
the hon. and learned Member, and I 
have to state there is no intention that 
the- interests of any individual officer 
should be prejudiced by the operation 
of the clause in question. The best 
way of meeting the case of these five 
gentlemen is now receiving the con- 
sideration of the Treasury. The hon. 
and learned Member is correct in saying 
that all other district registrars in Ire- 
land and England are now paid by 
salary. 


RAILWAYS (INDIA)—THE PORTUGUESE 
TERRITORY. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether a 
line constructed entirely in British terri- 
tory from the harbour of Kurwar to 
Hubli, the centre of the Dhurwar cotton 
districts, which a Committee appointed 
by the Government of Bombay recom- 
mended after long investigation, would 
not better secure the interests of the 
southern Mahratta Country than a line 
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running to the same point, partly 
through foreign dominions from the 
Portuguese part of Mumozou ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, this is almost a repetition of the 
Question recently put by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkealdy (Sir George Camp- 
bell), and I can only return a similar 
answer to that which I then gave— 
namely, that under all the circum- 
stances of the case it was considered 
desirable to enter into the arrangement 
by which a line is to be taken from 
Marmagoa through Portuguese terri- 
tory to Hubli, and that there is no 
reason to suppose that the interests of 
the Southern Mahratta Country would 
be better secured by the alternative line 
from Karwar to Hubli. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 

Mr. DALY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
Resolutions passed by the Dean and 
Clergy of Listowel, in conference as- 
sembled, on Wednesday the 4th in- 
stant :— 

“ Resolved (1). That this conference expresses 
its unqualified condemnation of the practice re- 
sorted to on several estates within the deanery 
of issuing writs from the superior courts for the 
recovery of rents which are notoriously exces- 
sive and exorbitant, thus involving the unfor- 
tunate tenants in heavy aud to many of them 
ruinous costs ; ; 

“ Resolved (2). That the evictions which have 
lately taken place in the district call for the re- 
probation of every humane and right minded 
man; that one of the evictions on the property 
of Mr. Gunn Mahony, an absentee, was invested 
with all those characteristics which entitle it to 
be described as an act of barbarous inhumanity, 
the father of a large family having been flung 
on the roadside in an apparently dying state, 
without a home, and without any shelter what- 
ever ; 

* Resolved (3). That profound tranquillity, 
perfect order, and peace have up to this pre- 
vailed over and represent the normal condition 
of North Kerry; but that this conference cannot 
contemplate without horror what may be the 
result should the extermination of a law-abiding 
and industrious people continue and the execu- 
tion of the writs referred to with their revolting 
concomitants be persevered in; ”’ 
and, whether, if on inquiry he ascertains 
the statements aboye mentioned to be cor- 
rect, and that what is true of the district 
referred to is equally true of many other 
districts in Ireland, he will feel it his 
duty to advise Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to immediately pass a Bill for the 
temporary suspension of evictions pend- 
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ing the passing of the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Bill through the Houses of Par- 
liament ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I cannot 
answer this Question to-day. I hoped 
to get information of this particular case, 
but I have not yet received it, though it 
may be received in afew days. But I 
may say that I could not answer the last 
part of the Question. I do not think 
that any Member of the Government 
ought to be asked what is the course he 
will take in consultation with his Col- 
leagues on public matters. Of course, 
the hon. Member may ask a Member in 
charge of a Bill what course he intends 
to take ; but it is not a usual thing to ask 
a Member of the Government what ad- 
vice he will give. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
ARREST OF JAMES LALOR. 


Mr. LALOR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is true, as stated in the ‘‘ Standard ”’ 
newspaper of the 11th instant, that 
James Lalor, of Raheen, in the Queen’s 
County, has been arrested under the 
provisions of the Peace Preservation 
Act (Ireland) ; and, if so, on what rea- 
sonable suspicion ; and, if he is aware 
that James Lalor and his family had 
been evicted from his holding only a few 
days previously, after he had sown his 
land under crops ? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK: Before, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman answers this 
Question I beg to ask him whether it is 
not a fact that James Lalor owed two 
and a-half years’ rent, and was always 
an unsatisfactory tenant; and whether 
the following statement relating to the 
holding of James Lalor is correct, as 
stated in Zhe Leinster Express of May 7, 
that James Lalor 


_ ** Held 16 Irish acres at £18 15s. a-year, and 
sublet 73 of them—é to one party and 2} to an- 
other—for which he obtained a rent of £22 10s?’ 
By this means this rack-rented tenant 
obtained £3 15s. a-year more for 7} acres 
than he was asked to pay by Dr. Jacob for 
16 acres. And, further, whether, excel- 
lent landlord that he is, Mr. Lalor, in 
sub-letting the farm, required two years’ 
rent in advance, or a sum of £44? 

Mr. LALOR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether he was aware 
that the land for which that man had 





received the money at conacre was 
manured land ? 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER: Sir, it is true 
that James Lalor has been arrested under 
the provisions of the Protection Act. The 
ground is reasonable suspicion of arson. 
It is also true that he was evicted from 
his holding a short time before, and I 
am told that his land was sown under 
crops. As to the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, the only informa- 
tion I have is that he was not considered 
an industrious tenant. I have seen the 
statement with regard to the sub-letting, 
and I have no reason to suppose that it 
is not true. With respect to the Ques- 
tion of manuring, I really cannot answer 
it. It is true that a year and a-half’s 
rent was owing. 

Mr. LALOR wished to call the atten- 
tention of the House to that matter. 
[‘‘Order!”?] He would conclude with 
a Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has put his Question and has received 
an answer. If he desires to put any 
further Question arising out of the an- 
swer he is in Order in so doing. 

Mr. LALOR begged to say that he 
intended to conclude with a Motion. 
[‘*Oh!”]. He lived within about half 
a mile of where that poor man had been 
evicted, and he understood the whole 
case. During the last 12 months he 
had four different ejectments served upon 
him. Two of these, he believed, were 
from the Superior Courts in Dublin, 
while the case could have been tried in 
the County Court or district where he 
resided. ‘There had, no doubt, been a 
burning in the neighbourhood where 
that man had been evicted; but it was 
generally understood in the neighbour- 
hood that it had occurred through the 
carelessness and insobriety of the owners 
of the place themselves, and there was 
not the slightest suspicion that it had 
been caused by Lalor. There was 
damage done by the fire to the extent 
of some £70 or £80; but the owner of 
the place claimed compensation to the 
extent of £300. He would remind the 
Chief Secretary that the person who got 
Lalor arrested and thecounty proclaimed 
was the person who had a direct interest 
in keeping the man in prison. Lalor 
had his crop sown, and there was an 
abundant crop in the ground to enable 
him to pay at the next harvest if he had 
been allowed to reside on the farm; but 
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the fact of his being kept in prison 
would disable him from doing so, and 
there was reason to believe that that 
was the motive for putting him in gaol. 
It was most objectionable that the 
Queen’s County should have been pro- 
claimed, as it was one of the most peace- 
ful districts in the Kingdom. It was 
believed that this had been done, not to 
ut down outrages, but to enable the 
andlords to eject their tenantry and col- 
lect their rents. He begged to move 
the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR, in 
seconding the Motion, said, that James 
Lalor had the misfortune to be the 
tenant of a man who, besides being a 
landlord, was a magistrate of well- 
known proclivities. It was a matter of 
perfect notoriety that that landlord would 
crush and ruin that man if he possibly 
could. He understood that this magis- 
trate had on four successive occasions 
taken proceedings against tenants, and 
having lost his case he entertained vin- 
dictive feelings towards them. Queen’s 
County was conspicuous in Ireland for 
its freedom from everything likecrimeand 
outrage; and it was a matter of common 
report that that particular landlord had 
been peculiarly instrumental in causing 
that county to be proclaimed. They 
had a right, therefore, to ask the Go- 
vernment for some declaration of the 
grounds on which Queen’s County had 
been proclaimed. He challenged the 
Chief Secretary to deny that during a 
large portion of last year the police were 
not required at all in Queen’s County. 
In the month of April he believed that 
in that county there was only one of- 
fence of a serious agrarian kind, and 
another of a very mild description. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.’”’— 
( Mr. Lalor.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I would 
only state that James Lalor was not 
arrested, nor was Queen’s County pro- 
claimed, on account of the representa- 
tion of the landlord to whom hon. Mem- 
bers had alluded. Having had no 
reason to expect that the question of the 
proclamation of Queen’s County would 
come up this evening, I can only now 
say that I have a very different opinion 
on the subject from that of the hon. 
Member ; but if the Question is repeated 
on Monday or Tuesday I will give an 


Mr. Lalor 
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answer as to the grounds on which the 
county was proclaimed. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had a very good memory 
for some things and a very bad one on 
others, as suited his convenience. He 
could tell that Lalor had sub-let part of 
his lands for more rent than he paid the 
head landlord for the whole holding; 
but he could not tell whether it had 
beensosub-let as conacreand as manured 
land. In those cases between landlord 
and tenant the right hon. Gentleman 
was always inclined to take the side 
of the strong party against the weak, 
and no reply that he gave to those 
Questions was entitled to much consi- 
deration from the Irish Members. There 
had been only one or two slight outrages 
in the Queen’s County recently, and 
these did not at all justify the proclama- 
tion. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was glad his 
hon. Friend had moved the adjournment 
of the House, and he thought the Irish 
Party ought to come down and move the 
adjournment of the House on every oo- 
casion of this kind. He thought the 
Irish Party were to blame for not having 
acted with sufficient firmness in this di- 
rection. He thought the adjournment 
of the House ought to be moved on Go- 
vernment nights as well as on other 
nights to raise the question of these 
proclamations and arrests. It was only 
by action in the House of Commons that 
they could retaliate on the Government. 
They had been told that Dr. Jacob had 
not moved in the matter of the proclama- 
tion of the Queen’s County; but if Dr. 
Jacob had any dirty work to do he would 
get someone else to do it. It would be 
easy for him or his agents to prime the 
Government with information which 
they might use asa means of getting the 
county proclaimed ; and he ventured to 
say that what information they possessed 
came from such statements. Owing to 
the state of the Grand Jury Laws in 
Ireland, when a man’s house or hay- 
stack was burned accidentally, he had 
the temptation to plead that it was 
malicious; and then, with the present 
cry about agrarian outrages, if he pre- 
sented for £200 or £300, the Grand 
Jurors, who were landlords, were only too 
happy to mulct the district where the act 
was committed. He had known cases of 
this kind where, in place of punishing 
the really guilty parties—namely, the 
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landlords, the unfortunate tenants were 
punished. 

Mr. LEAMY stated that very few of 
the tenant farmers of Ireland insured 
their stocks. If, unfortunately, a burn- 
ing took place, and if there was no 
evidence as to how it occurred, the first 
thing that a farmer did was to rush off 
to the police barracks and give the requi- 
site notices in order to apply for com- 
pensation. There was the strongest 
possible temptation for a farmer who 
had not insured to prove that the burn- 
ing was malicious, because that was the 
only way of securing compensation. Now, 
he understood that a burning had re- 
cently taken place where this man had 
been arrested; and he thought they 
had a right to know on what grounds 
the man was arrested, and whether the 
burning for which he was arrested was 
the one in connection with which there 
was a claim before the Presentment 
Sessions for compensation. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY wished to 
enter his protest against the calumnies 
which had been heaped upon the farmers 
of Ireland by the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down. The hon. Member 
had stated in his place in the House of 
Commons that it was a usual thing for 
Irish farmers, whenever a fire occurred 
on their premises, to go off to the police 
and make false oaths and ‘statements. 

“Qh!” 

Mr. LEAMY denied that he had made 
any such charge. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order !’’ ] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Galway County (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
is in possession of the House, and he is 
entitled to proceed to the end of his 
address; if at the end of it the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Leamy) 
desires to make any explanation, no 
doubt the House will afford him an op- 
portunity. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
must protest against the statement of 
the hon. Member, for it was one of the 
greatest calumnies ever uttered. He 
knew as a fact that the farmers of Ire- 
land were not guilty of this conduct; and 
he never would be a party to branding 
poor people as perjurers and perpetra- 
tors of crime, even when the accusation 
came from that side of the House, which 
assumed to be guardians and champions 
of the tenant farmers. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he had not at- 
tempted to brand the farmers of Ireland 
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as perjurers, or in any way to reflect 
upon their characters. at he did 
say was, that an Irish farmer did not, as 
a rule, insure his stock, and that, when 
any of his stock was burned, there was 
the strongest temptation, in cases where 
there was no evidence as to how the fire 
occurred, to endeavour to prove that it 
was malicious, as it was the only way in 
which he éould get compensation in the 
present state of the law. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the perception 
of the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry), in mistaking the re- 
marks of his hon. Friend (Mr. Leamy), 
must not be very keen. The Irish far- 
mers would be well able to judge between 
the two hon. Members, and decide who 
was most likely to brand the Irish cha- 
racter. His hon. Friend (Mr. Leamy) 
had merely stated what the history of 
Ireland had proved to be a fact. The 
temptation was so strong in these matters 
that the wonder was that there were not 
many more compelled to make claims for 
compensation; and what his hon. Friend 
contended was that that temptation ought 
to be removed out of their way by an 
alteration of the law. He was not utter 
ing a calumny against his fellow-country- 
men, but rather wishing to deprive them 
of this temptation. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. BRAD- 
LAUGH). 


NOTICE OF MOTION (SIR WILFRID 
LAWSON). 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he rose to 
make an appeal to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son); and, in doing so, with a view to 
expedite Business which was set down 
for that evening, he should be under the 
necessity of following the example of the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Lalor), and 
would conclude with a Motion. His hon. 
Friend the Member forCarlisle had given 
Notice of a Resolution which he now saw 
on the Paper. When the Speaker was 
asked whether that Notice would have 
precedence over all others as a question 
of Privilege, he stated that this question 
could not be put in its present form, but 
that, in order tohave precedence, it would 
be necessary that the hon. Baronet should 
specifically move a Resolution rescinding 
one on the subject of Mr. Bradlaugh 
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which was passed some time ago by the! 
House. The view held on that side of 
the House was that the Resolution was 
illegal in the sense that it was contrary 
to the statutory law and the statutory 
rights of Mr. Bradlaugh. Into that he 
did not wish to enter. As a matter of 
fact, his hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlisle would not be able to put this 
Resolution in its present form before the | 
House; he would be obliged to move a} 
Resolution rescinding the previous Re- 
solution ; and he confessed that he did} 
not for himself think that the bringing | 
of such a Resolution before the House! 
would in any way tend towards Mr. | 
Bradlaugh taking his seat there. Since | 
the Resolution of last month had been | 
carried the Government had asked leave | 
to bring in a Bill to enable Mr. Brad- 
laugh to affirm instead of taking the| 
Oath. [Tronical cheers.| Hon. Gentle- | 
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it concerned the constituency which he 
(Mr. Labouchere) had the honour to 
represent. ‘That constituency was natu- 
rally anxious that it should have full 
representation in that House. - Mr, 
Bradlaugh himself was naturally anxious 
that he should not sit at the further side 
of that door for ever like a Peri at the 
gates of Paradise. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
that I understood the hon. Member to 
rise to make an appeal to the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Carlisle; but no 
question has been put to the hon. Baro- 
net. No doubt the hon. Member is en- 
titled to make any remarks necessary to 
make his question plain to the House, 
but he is going beyond that conces- 
sion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, of course 
he should follow that direction. He was 
arriving at his Question to his hon. 


men opposite thought it very funny} Friend the Member for Carlisle, and 
when he mentioned Mr. Bradlaugh ; but | was trying to clear the ground, and to 
they knew very well that, although t he | |explain to him what the position was 
Bill was a general one, it was speciti- | before the Question was put. As he 
cally stated that it was brought in in| had said, the constituency of Northamp- 
order to meet a particular ‘difficulty. {ton felt deeply grateful to the First 
[Renewed cheers.| He was astonished | Lord of the Treasury and to his Ool- 





hon. Members should cheer that state- | 
ment. It was well known that that was | 
the reason why it was brought forward 
at the present moment. Objection was 
taken, when leave was asked to bring in | 
the Bill, to a Morning Sitting being | 
taken ; and hon. Gentlemen stated 
that they were prepared to sit up all | 
night in order to prevent it. [‘*No!’’] 
It was within the recollection of the | 
House that hon. Members declared that | 
they would contest. the matter during | 
the whole night. [‘‘No, no!” ] They | 
thought it more hed to pass the night | 
objecting to a Morning Sitting than to 
sit the next morning for three or four 
hours. However, it appeared very evi- 
dent that the Morning Sitting would be 
of very little use, because they would 
then have been favouré d with very valu- 
able observations from several Gentle- 
men, and at 7 o’clock have. been very 
much in the same position, 
that Bill was concerned. Hon. 
men opposite bore him out that they in- 


tended to use the Forms of the House to | 


prevent that Bill being brought in. 


Under these circumstances, he 


to do with regard to the Parliamentary | 
Oaths Act. He ne ed not say in conse- 
quence of Mr. 


Ur. pas 


so far as} 
Gentle- | 


would | 
ask the Prime Minister what he intended | 


-adlaugh only, because | 


|leagues for what they had done, for 
|the efforts they had made to secure to 
| that constituency their Constitutional 
;vights. At the same time, that consti- 
| tuency, he was happy to say, was a tho- 
| roughly Radical constituency, and did 
not wish to impede the progress of the 
Land Bill. He would, therefore, ven- 
| ture, in order to clear the matter for the 
hon. Member for Carlisle, to ask the 
Prime Minister to be good enough to 
tell the House, if possi ble, what course 
|the Government intended to pursue. 
His constituents were quite willing to 
| wait patiently. But he would venture 
|to ask the Government when the Oaths 
| Bill would be brought in. He would 
| venture to suggest that it should not be 
brought in until the Land Bill passed. 
He presumed th 1at after the second read- 
ing they would soon be in Committee. 
He hoped the Bill would be passed in a 
reasonable time. The Parliamentary 
Oaths Bill was a Government Bill, and 
he hoped that the influence of the hon. 
Member for Carlisle with the Prime Mi- 
nister would give some expectation that 
the Bill would soon be submitted to the 
House, when the House might decide 
whether to accept or reject it. If he 
| might be allowed to make a suggestion 
to hon. Members opposite—[‘‘No, no!’’] 
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—he would ask to be allowed to say this. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite were not actu- 
ated by any personal feeling against Mr. 
Bradlaugh 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
may make suggestions to the House; 
but he may not address any particular 
Members of the House. 

CotonEL MAKINS: I rise to Order. 
The hon. Member for Northampton, at 
the commencement of his remarks, 
stated that he would conclude with a 
Motion. If he does so, I presume he 
will be in Order? I wish to ask if that 
is not the case ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
wish to detain the House; but he ap- 
pealed to the hon. Member for Carlisle 
and to hon. Gentlemen opposite whether 
they were actuated by any personal or 
malevolent feelings towards Mr. Brad- 
laugh. [‘‘No, no!”] He asked them 
not to say ‘“‘No, no!” in a hurry, but 
to think over the matter; and it was 
possible that if he was to bring in an 
Indemnity Bill for Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
considering that Mr. Bradlaugh was a 
poor man, as everybody knew—[ Cries 
of “Question!” and “Order!” ]—and 
had incurred considerable expense— 
[ Renewed cries of ‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is quite out of Order. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then he would 
ask his hon. Friend the Member for Car- 
lisle to withdraw his Motion, and for- 
mally begged to move the adjournment 
of the House. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
begged to second that Motion, as that was 
the most orderly course to pursue, and 
would enable him to state the position in 
which he and the House stood with 
regard to the Motion. He did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
make a statement adverse to the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Northampton. 
With that he had nothing todo. He 
merely wished to explain why he gave 
Notice of what he intended to do. The 
Speaker had read a letter from Mr. 
Bradlaugh at 12 o’clock on Wednesday, 
when there was hardly anybody in the 
House. He asked the Speaker whether 
the question of Privilege might be 
brought forward at half-past 4 o’clock, 
and the Speaker had said that it might. 
But he thought it better not to do so at 
once, but to give one or two days’ Notice. 
He waited all that afternoon and found 
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that nobody else took the matter up, and 
then on the Wednesday he gave Notice 
of the Motion which stood in his name in 
the Order Book. Now, that letter of 
Mr. Bradlaugh was a very important 
one. There was an important statement 
in it that the House had done something 
in absolute defiance of the statute—had, 
by actual physical force, prevented him 
from doing the duty imposed upon him 
by the express words of the statute. Mr. 
Bradlaugh had requested that the letter 
should be communicated to the House, 
and the Speaker had done so. When 
such a letter came from a Gentleman 
representing a large constituency, it 
ought to be dealt with in the House in 
some way or other. It was a grave 
charge, a serious charge, and he hoped 
the House would discuss it in a spirit 
totally free from bias. There was a 
real and grave Constitutional ques- 
tion 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Baronet that it is not regular on 
a Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House to discuss a Motion which is on 
the Paper. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
the last thing he wished to do was to 
run counter to the Rules of the House; 
but he understood that this was a ques- 
tion of Privilege. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
being the case, he would simply state 
what he intended to do. He had in- 
tended to move a Resolution declaring 
the Resolution of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) illegal, because he 
believed it was illegal; but the Speaker 
had stated that the most regular course 
would be to move the rescission of that 
Resolution. He should have been very 
glad to have done that that evening ; but 
he thought it would not be quitecourteous 
either to friends or foes to bring that 
Motion on without due Notice; and it 
would be very like taking the House by 
surprise. | Cries of ‘No, no!” and “Go 
on!’’] Some Members said ‘‘ No, no!” 
but that was his humble opinion. But 
he would tell the House what he would 
do. He proposed, on some day of which 
he would give due Notice, to move his 
Resolution as a matter of Privilege. 
[‘*No, no!”] Mr. Speaker had told 
him that he wasin Order. [‘‘ No, no!”’] 
Very well, if that was not so, the Speaker 
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could correct him. But he should not 
move his Resolution if hon. Members 
opposite would allow the Bill of the 
Attorney General to come on for dis- 
cussion without having recourse to ob- 
structive tactics. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.”’— 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought that the House must 
have been greatly edified by those pro- 
ceedings. The House, perhaps, without 
knowing it, had been a witness of a most 
carefully conceived and well got-up bur- 
lesque. The House must bear in mind 
that Mr. Bradlaugh and his Colleague 
in all these affairs acted under the in- 
spiration of the Prime Minister and his 
Colleagues. [ Cries of “Oh!” and “ With- 
draw!”’] And the course of events— 

Continued cries of ‘* Withdraw!” |— 

ad been extremely—[‘‘ Oh, oh!” |— 
well arranged with Mr. Bradlaugh after 
his expulsion from the House. [Renewed 
cries of ‘‘ Withdraw !’’ | 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he rose 
to Order. He didnot know whether he 
really heard the noble Lord correctly in 
imputing to the Prime Minister that he 
had inspired an hon. Member in a dis- 
orderly course which had resulted in his 
expulsion. He would ask whether it 
was in Order to impute to a Member of 
that House that he had inspired conduct 
which had brought down the censure of 
the House? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I venture, Sir, 
to enlarge the appeal of the hon. and 
learned Member for Meath. I having 
stated in my place within no great num- 
ber of days that I had no communica- 
tion whatever with Mr. Bradlaugh, I beg 
to put it to you, Sir, respectfully, but 
very directly, whether the noble Lord is 
in Order in stating, in direct contradic- 
tion to my assertion, that Mr. Bradlaugh 
has taken all his steps in this matter 
under the direct inspiration of the Prime 
Minister and his Colleagues ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to say 
that, owing to the noise which prevailed 
at the time the noble Lord was speaking, 
the words spoken by him did not reach 
my ear. If the words imputed to him 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) were cor- 
rectly imputed to him, they were quite 
out of Order. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that after the statement of the 
Prime Minister he begged to withdraw 
unreservedly the statement he made. 
When he made it, he was bound to say 
he was perfectly in ignorance of the 
declaration the Prime Minister made 
the other day. He did not recollect it 
at all. But certainly he never intended 
to insinuate for a moment that the Prime 
Minister had any relation with Mr. 
Bradlaugh in his disorderly proceed- 
ings. All he ventured tosay was this— 
that the whole course pursued by Mr. 
Bradlaugh had been of a nature always 
to gain the assent of the Government. 
That was a Parliamentary statement. 
What had occurred? Mr. Bradlaugh 
had written a letter to the Speaker after 
his removal from the House, and the 
Speaker, in the exercise of his discre- 
tion, communicated that letter to the 
House. He was bound to say there did 
not appear to him to be anything in 
that letter which necessitated so formal 
a communication. It only contained, in 
a more elaborate and enlarged form, 
what Mr. Bradlaugh stated at that 
Table. No doubt, Mr. Bradlaugh took 
that course after consultation with his 
friends, who were friends of great skill 
and experience, and with the view of 
raising a discussion. What took place? 
The hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) imme- 
diately said he would call the attention 
of the House to that letter, and he gave 
Notice on the same day of a Motion 
declaring that the Resolution of April 
26 was illegal. He would explain to the 
Prime Minister why he (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) thought this step was not 
taken without consultation with some 
Member of the Government, if not with 
the Prime Minister. When the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) asked the Prime Minister 
yesterday what course he proposed to 
adopt with regard to the Oaths Bill, the 
Prime Minister said it would be impos- 
sible to state that until the House de- 
cided upon the Motion of the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Carlisle, showing 
perfectly clearly what it was open to 
anyone to infer. [ Cries of ‘‘ No, no!” | 

Mr. NEWDEGATE begged the noble 
Lord’s pardon. What the Prime Mi- 
nister did say in answer to his Question 
was that he could not reply to the Ques- 
tion because he did not know what would 
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be done with the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle. 

Lorpd RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, it was the celebrated difference be- 
between tweedledum and tweedledee. 
There was not the smallest difference 
whatever. The hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire put the Question, what 
course the Government was going to 
take with the Oaths Bill, and the Prime 
Minister replied that he could not state 
until the House had decided upon the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Carlisle. 
It was perfectly open to the Housetoinfer 
that the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Carlisle was brought forward with the as- 
sent of the Governmentand would receive 
the Government’s support. [‘‘Oh!’’} 
That was the opinion largely shared by 
hon. Members on this side of the House 
—that, until the House decided upon 
that Motion, the Government would not 
proceed with the Oaths Bill... What had 
taken place since? It had been ascer- 
tained by sources of information open to 
the Government that if the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Carlisle brought 
forward that Motion, it would be rejected 
by a large majority, who would not de- 
clare their former action to have been 
arbitrary and illegal; upon which the 
hon. Member for Northampton—and he 
asked the House particularly to mark 
this—got up, and, though doubly inte- 
rested in getting Mr. Bradlaugh into 
this House, he appealed to the hon. 
Member for Carlisle not to bring for- 
ward that Resolution, because the Go- 
vernment would not support it, and the 
Government would not support it be- 
cause the House was going to reject it. 
And he wished to point out to the House 
further, to show how completely the hon. 
Member for Northampton was in accord 
with the Government, that he asked 
the House to postpone legislation in re- 
gard to the Oath until the Irish Land 
Bill should have passed the House— 
somewhere about July 30 or August 
15. The whole transaction, as he had 

said, was a carefully got-up burlesque, 
A fly was thrown over the House to 
ascertain whether, by hook or by crook, 
Mr. Bradlaugh could be brought into 
the House. The hon. Member for 
Carlisle had only for the moment with- 
drawn his Motion, and now arose the 
question of procedure. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle said he would hold his 
Resolution in terrorem over the House, 
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so that if the House would not agree to 
any measure initiated or devised by 
him, he would bring forward his Mo- 
tion on any day he thought expedient. 
Mr. Speaker ruled yesterday that the 
Motion was of a privileged character. 
In his (Lord Randolph Churchill’s) part 
of the House they did not understand 
that ruling, for when the Prime Mi- 
nister last year brought forward a Reso- 
lution of an identical character, asking 
the House to rescind a Resolution of 
precisely the same kind as this one, Mr. 
Speaker ruled that it did not partake of 
a privileged character. They were un- 
able to see the difference between the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Carlisle 
and the Motion of the Prime Minister 
last Session. There could be no doubt 
whatever that the essence of Privilege 
was the immediate character of the 
Question or Motion. The reason of the 
Privilege was that the nature of the sub- 
ject was so urgent that it could not wait, 
and that all other Business must give 
way before it. The Speaker would, he 
hoped, rule that if this Motion was not 
proceeded with at once, it entirely and 
utterly lost its privilege. That was a 
point on which he particularly desired a 
ruling, so that this Motion might not be 
held over them ¢n terrorem by the hon. 
Member for Carlisle. He also hoped 
the Prime Minister would answer the 
Question put to him by the hon. Member 
for Northampton, and state the course 
he proposed to take with the Oaths Bill 
—whether he intended to put it off till 
the Greek Kalends, or to take it imme- 
diately. There was no use keeping the 
House in the dark on a subject which, 
as the hon. Member for Northampton 
said, involved a great Constitutional 
question. The hon. Member also asked 
what would be the fate of any Bill of 
Indemnity he might bringin? Speaking 
only for himself, he would be glad to 
see him introduce the Bill, and would be 
ready to support him, for there was no 
doubt the action Mr. Bradlaugh took 
was entirely owing to the remarkably 
imprudent advice given by the Law 
Officers of the Crown; and, Mr. Brad- 
laugh having acted upon it, the Govern- 
ment must pass a Bill of Indemnity, or 
put down a Vote for him on the Esti- 
mates. No one on the Opposition side 
of the House would object to such a Bill. 
Turning to another point, he wished to 
draw attention to the Resolution under 
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which Mr. Bradlaugh was allowed by 
the House to affirm. At the instigation 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, that 
Resolution had been placed among the 
Standing Orders of the House. Now, 
the Courts of Law had declared that 
Affirmation by Mr. Bradlaugh was il- 
legal; and therefore he wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
move a Resolution proposing that the 
Motion permitting Mr. Bradlaugh to 
affirm be expunged from the Records of 
the House? A Standing Order which 
invited Members to take action which 
had been declared illegal, and which 
subjected them to the heaviest penalties, 
was a disgrace and discredit to the 
House of Commons. The First Lord 
of the Treasury, having compelled the 
House to place the Standing Order on 
its Books, was the proper person to move 
that it be removed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I shall begin 
by answering the Question which the 
noble Lord last put to me, because 
in his speech he has raised so many 
points, especially respecting the engage- 
ments of the Government, that I am 
unwilling to delay answering them while 
they are in my recollection, as otherwise 
I might forget them. He asks me 
whether I will move to rescind a very 
discreditable Resolution, which he says 
I induced the House to pass. I am not 
aware of any discreditable Resolution 
taken by the House at my instigation 
last year, and I am not aware that it is 
in my power to compel the House to re- 
move a Resolution from its Records. As 
regards the Resolution, I have not made 
any examination of it lately, and there- 
fore if I give a reply now it is subject 
to correction; but according to my re- 
collection the Resolution simply dis- 
claims a dictum which this House does 
not possess. [ Lord Ranpotpu OnvRcHILL: 
The Resolution allows anyone to affirm. ] 
It disclaims any jurisdiction as to 
whether certain persons are entitled to 
affirm or not. If you deem that to 
be a very discreditable Resolution, I am 
not at present advised, but, subject to 
consideration and further examination 
of it, I have no intention of the kind 
referred to by the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord, after he had withdrawn one 
disorderly affirmation under the autho- 
rity of the Chair, proceeded to other 
affirmations very much in his own man- 
It seems to me that the noble 
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Lord hazards affirmations upon specu- 
lation. Sometimes they refer to what 
he supposes has been done by individual 
Members of the Government outside the 
House; sometimes to what he supposes 
has been done inside the House itself; 
and he makes them upon the chance of 
getting contradicted or not, as the case 
may be. Well, the noble Lord went 
stumbling on until he made three asser- 
tions about the Government, for not one 
of which is there the slightest founda- 
tion. He says, in the first place, that 
the Government assented to the proceed- 
ings of Mr. Bradlaugh. The Govern- 
ment has assented to no proceedings 
of Mr. Bradlaugh. [‘‘Oh!”] It is 
not to assent to the proceedings of any 
man when you affirm that, in your opi- 
nion, the cognizance of that proceeding 
is beyond your competence and jurisdic- 
tion. Our doctrine has been all along 
that it belongs to others to assent to or 
dissent from, to authorize or condemn, 
the proceedings of Mr. Bradlaugh. I 
hold that that is not a distinction be- 
tween tweedledum and tweedledee. It 
is a very broad distinction palpable to 
the common sense of anyone. But the 
noble Lord went on to say that we were 
now acting in concert with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson). That, again, is totally 
inaccurate. The Order of the Day which 
was under our charge was postponed 
before my hon. Friend had made public 
intimation on the subject of his intention 
to proceed with a Resolution in this 
House, and the two matters were totally 
disconnected. Then the noble Lord says 
that I stated that it was totally impos- 
sible for me to say anything upon the 
subject of the proposed Oaths Bill until 
the Houseshould have disposed of the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Baronet. I said nothing 
about it being totally impossible. What 
I said was that, as the Order of the Day 
stood for next Tuesday, and the Motion 
of the hon. Baronet for to-day, it ap- 
peared to me that it would be convenient 
that I should watch the fate of that Mo- 
tion before making any declaration of 
intentions. The noble Lord also said 
that we are in concert with the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) in regard to the course which he 
hasjtaken to-day ; but that happens, also, 
to be totally inaccurate and unfounded. 
The hon. Member for Northampton 
courteously made a communication last 
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night to my noble Friend near me (Lord 
Richard Grosvenor), which wascommuni- 
cated to me a few hours ago. That com- 
munication did not at all invite my noble 
Friend to enter into negotiations with 
the hon. Member, but announced that 
the hon. Member intended to-day to 
make an appeal to the hon. Member for 
Carlisle. Therefore, Sir, we have no 
more to do with the proceedings of the 
hon. Member for Northampton than 
with the proceedings of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle. I am bound to say 
that the Notice of the hon. Member for 
Northampton did not make any refer- 
ence and did not include any matter in 
which I am concerned. It was a Notice 
that he would make an appeal to the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle ; 
but instead of, or rather in addition to, 
that, the hon. Member made an appeal 
to myself. Well, I am about to answer 
that appeal, which I consider a perfectly 
legitimate appeal. In orderto explain that 
which I am about to say as to what we 
propose to do I had better, I think, refer 
in very few words to that which we have 
done. When the great difficulty arose, 
and those scenes, painful to us all, oc- 
curred in connection with Mr. Brad- 
laugh, a question was raised whether 
that difficulty might not be got rid of 
on the principle, which has been re- 
peatedly pointed out as the only true basis 
of dealing with the question—namely, 
a general measure which would dispose, 
not only of this particular case, but of 
all cases that could ever come within a 
similar category as to the option between 
taking the Oath and making a Declara- 
tion. However, in the state of the 
Business of the House, and with the 
sense which I have entertained all along, 
and which, if possible, increases from 
day to day, of the paramount import- 
ance of the Irish Land Bill, I was not 
disposed to charge myself or the Go- 
vernment with any new engagement of 
a serious character—I mean of a charac- 
ter likely to make any sensible demands 
upon our time. But on communication 
in various quarters we did certainly re- 
ceive the impression that a proposal of 
the nature which has since been indi- 
cated by my hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General was a proposal 
likely to be opposed by a section of Mem- 
bers of the House, some of whom I see 
opposite, and who very frankly gave 
Notice of their intention to that effect; 
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but that, nothwithstanding, the pro- 
posal was likely to receive a very large 
and general assent. [Mr. Warton: No!] 
We had that impression, and thought 
it was correct. I had no doubt that 
those Members to whom I have referred 
would have stated their objections in a 
manly and outspoken way, and that 
when they found they were not largely 
supported they would have given way 
to the general sense and opinion of the 
House. It was with that expectation 
that my hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General made known to the 
House his intention to submit a pro- 
posal for legislating on the subject ; 
but I am bound to say that we learnt 
by degrees that our impression did not 
correspond with the facts. In the first 
place, we found that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were disposed to resist almost 
en bloc the granting of a Morning Sit- 
ting for the purpose of ascertaining the 
judgment of the House; but I am 
bound to say—and it would not be 
candid or ingenuous if we did not 
admit it—that when we tried that case 
on a second occasion we were made 
aware that, while Gentlemen opposite 
were disposed to assume a large and 
active share in resistance to a Morning 
Sitting—which we understood to be re- 
sistance to the principle of the Bill— 
there were many hon. Gentlemen on 
this side of the House who showed their 
reluctance, by their absence from the 
division, to take any part in the matter. 
That being so, it became clear to me 
that the subject would require further 
consideration; and consequently I have 
arrived at the conclusion that it is our 
duty to adjourn the further considera- 
tion of our course in this matter until 
we have absolutely, or in substance, 
disposed of the Irish Land Bill. As 
far, therefore, as we are concerned, 
that Order practically will be no more 
heard of until we have reached that 
point in our Parliamentary progress. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE begged to 
apologize to the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) for having interrupted him 
while speaking ; but he had felt it due 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, and the House itself, to cor- 
rect the erroneous impression enter- 
tained by the noble Lord as to the 
nature of the reply to the Question 
which he (Mr. Newdegate) had ad- 
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dressed to the right hon. Gentleman. 
He now wished to call attention to this 
—that the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) seemed 
to think that he was entitled to keep 
the question of Privilege as long as he 
liked in his pocket. This appeared to 
him (Mr. Newdegate) to be quite con- 
trary to the clear understanding upon 
which questions of Privilege were raised 
in the House. He would, therefore, 
suggest to the hon. Baronet that if he 
meant to raise the question of Privilege, 
it would not be respectful to the House 
if he did not, within the next two or 
three days, move in the matter. Every 
question of Privilege took precedence 
of all other Orders, all other Business 
in that House; and the House had a 
right to know when its regular Busi- 
ness was to be thus interfered with and 
to be superseded. He hoped, therefore, 
that the hon. Baronet would understand 
that promptitude in Motions of Privi- 
lege was essential. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
had, during his long experience, known 
many questions of Privilege raised in 
the House, and had never known them 
allowed to stand over more than a day 
or two. He was afraid that the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) had given too accurate a descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the ques- 
tion of the alteration of the Oath taken 
by Members was to be dealt with by 
the Government. The question was not 
asmallone. A question which affected 
the constitution of the House was of far 
greater importance than any Irish ques- 
tion. It was a matter of Imperial im- 
portance; and he thought the House 
had a right to complain of the state- 
ment made by the Prime Minister when 
he told them that he would virtually 
act upon the advice of his substitute, 
the hon. Member for Northampton—and 
who seemed to expect to be his suc- 
cessor—that he should press the Irish 
Land Bill forward, and, when the 
House became thin and weak at the 
end of the Session, then proceed with 
the Oaths Bill, as the hon. Member for 
Northampton had informed them, de die 
in diem. This suggestion —that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers should take advan- 
tage of the House— would not, he 
hoped, be accepted by the Govern- 
ment. Throughout the country this 
question as to the Paliamentary Oath 
was regarded as one of the greatest 
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importance. He received letters on the 
question day by day; some of them 
expressing a hope that he would vote 
in favour of a measure to admit the 
elected Member for Northampton to a 
seat in the House, some accompanied 
by threats. But the vast majority of 
the communications he received depre- 
cated, in terms which did high honour 
to the writers, the proposal to introduce 
a Bill for the admission to a seat in 
that House of a person who was not 
allowed to take an oath in a Court 
of Law, and whom the Courts of Law 
had decided to be unfit to pronounce 
the solemn affirmation which, by law, 
was in some cases substituted for the 
oath. The feeling of the country was 
opposed to any such proceeding; and, 
while he hoped the House would insist 
that the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle should not continue to trifle 
with the question of Privilege, he de- 
sired to say, on behalf of the great 
majority of those from whom he had 
received communications on the subject, 
that they would regard it as a grave 
departure from his duty by the Prime 
Minister if he attempted, by deferring 
the question and taking advantage of 
the weakness of the House late in the 
Session, to pass a measure which they 
firmly believed would powerfully affect 
and would essentially damage the con- 
stitution of the House of Commons. 

CotonEL MAKINS said, that yester- 
day the Speaker had intimated his opi- 
nion that the word ‘‘illegal”’ had better 
be expunged from the Resolution, be- 
cause the word might be misconstrued 
to mean a want of respect to the House. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle had not, however, withdrawn the 
word, and it had even been repeated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury. If the former 
Resolution of the House were illegal, 
there must be a remedy, and if there 
were no remedy there could be no ille- 
gality. It was not only disrespectful 
to the House to use such a term as 
‘‘ illegal,’”’ but it was an absolute absur- 
dity to put such a Resolution as that of 
the hon. Member for Carlisle on the 
Order Book of the House. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he had 
heard with no satisfaction that the hon. 
Member for Carlisle did not intend to 
proceed with his Motion, for the discus- 
sion of which he had come prepared. 
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The sitting Member for Northampton as- 
serted that that borough was at present 
inadequately represented; but he did 
himself injustice in that assertion, for 
no borough could be more efficiently 
represented, according to the views of 
the majority, than that which he repre- 
sented. It was now evident that the Go- 
vyernment Bill was to be introduced, not 
to deal with the subject of the Parlia- 
mentary Oath generally, but specially 
with the object of relieving and with in- 
troducing into that House the unqualified 
Member for Northampton. He denied 
that there was any foundation for the 
insinuation which had been brought 
against the Members of the Opposition, 
that they were actuated in this matter by 
feelings of malevolence towards Mr. 
Bradlaugh. What they were actuated 
by was a desire to prevent the House 
being implicated in a great insult 
offered to Almighty God. Judging 
from what he had heard from hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House, the 
Prime Minister and the Attorney Gene- 
ral would, if they attempted to force this 
Bill through the House and went to a 
division, be very much surprised to see 
the defections in the ranks of their 
supporters. This question was of a very 
much larger character than those who 
sat upon the Treasury Bench appeared 
to think, and he was perfectly satisfied 
that if time were given for the object of 
the measure to be fully understood 
throughout the country, such a feeling 
would be excited against it that the 
Prime Minister would be only too glad 
to wash his hands of it altogether, and 
to go on with the Public Business of the 
House. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he would not have taken part in this dis- 
cussion had it not been for an observa- 
tion which had just fallen from the 
Prime Minister. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was in such a hurry the other day 
to introduce this Bill, that he was de- 
sirous of putting the House to very con- 
siderable inconvenience to carry out that 
object, and it was only in consequence 
of the feeling manifested on the part of 
a large number of hon. Members on 
both sides of the House that he with- 
drew his demand for a Morning Sitting 
on Tuesday for the purpose of bringing 
in this Bill for the relief of the junior 
Member for Northampton. But al- 
though the right hon. Gentleman had 
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been in such a hurry to bring in this 
Bill at that time, he now appeared to be 
desirous of putting off its introduction 
to the Greek Kalends. The right hon. 
Gentleman, not, perhaps, exactly by de- 
sign, but at all events by the result of his 
action, now left the House at the mercy 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle, who said in substance that he 
would not bring on his Motion then, but 
would flutter with it over the House 
during the whole of the Session, ready 
to swoop down on some private Members’ 
night, and to bring it forward as a ques- 
tion of Privilege in the hope of snatching 
a division on it. In these circumstances, 
he desired to put a Question of Order to 
the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair. 
Last year, when the Prime Minister 
brought forward his rescinding Motion, 
the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair 
ruled that it could not be brought for- 
ward as a question of Privilege. Mr. 
Bradlaugh having written a letter a few 
days since to the Speaker, the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair ruled that the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle in reference to it was one of 
Privilege, which would take precedence 
of ctber Business. Doubtless the right 
hon. Gentleman in the Chair had some 
good reason for this apparent divergence 
in his ruling. It was laid down in the 
work which he (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
made his principal study, Sir Erskine 
May’s Parliamentary Practice, that a 
question of Privilege was treated as 
urgent because it was necessary that it 
should be decided at once. He could 
understand the right hon. Gentleman’s 
ruling yesterday, because Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s interests, which were paramount 
with the Government, required that the 
matter should be treated as one of 
urgency. But in that case surely the 
question should have been brought for- 
ward and decided at once. He could not 
understand, however, a question of Pri- 
vilege being allowed to hang over the 
House week after week, like the sword 
of Damocles, to be brought on at any 
unguarded moment. He, therefore, 
begged to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
in the Chair to give a decision on the 
point, because although it might be very 
convenient to the Government to post- 
pone the introduction of this Bill to some 
indefinite date, and to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle to have his 
little flutter, such a course would not 
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tend either to the convenience or the 
dignity of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Portsmouth, who spoke last, has 
referred to the valuable work of Sir 
Erskine May in connection with this 
matter, and I cannot do better than read 
the paragraph bearing on this question. 
It is as follows :— 

“In order to enable a question of Privilege 
to be discussed it must refer to some matter 
that has recently arisen which directly concerns 
the Privileges of the House, and calls for its 
present interposition.” 


When I communicated to the House on 
Wednesday last that I had received a 
letter from Mr. Bradlaugh, the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle asked 
me whether a Motion founded on that 
letter would take precedence as a matter 
of Privilege. Founding myself on the 
passage I have-just read, I had no hesi- 
tation in telling the hon. Baronet that 
such a Motion properly framed and 
founded on that letter would have pre- 
cedence. The question then arose whe- 


ther the matter could be treated as a 
question of Privilege on a future day, 
and I stated that it appeared to me if it 
were put off for the convenience of the 
House the hon. Baronet would not for- 
feit his claim by so doing. The hon. 


Member for Portsmouth draws my at- 
tention to what occurred last year. I 
then stated from the Chair, in reference 
to the Motion of the First Lord of the 
Treasury as to the case of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, that it was not a case of Privi- 
lege and could not have precedence. 
That case and the case now under the 
consideration of the House are very dif- 
ferent. In the first place, the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman referred to 
other Members as well as to the case of 
Mr. Bradlaugh. That case had been 
before two Select Committees, and also 
in various forms before the House for 
some months, and it could not be said 
to be a Motion of that character which 
required the instant interposition of the 
House, or that it was of such a kind 
that it was entitled to have precedence 
as a question of Privilege. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Sir, I interpose reluctantly in this de- 
bate; but it is really important that we 
should know what we have to expect. 
The proceedings of the House with re- 
gard to Mr. Bradlaugh are perfectly 
well known to everybody, and they have 
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taken this form—the House has refused 
to allow Mr. Bradlaugh to go through 
the form of taking the Oath, and he 
having refused to accept the decision of 
the House as legally binding and having 
resisted the authority of yourself, Sir, 
the House has come to a Resolution by 
which Mr. Bradlaugh is excluded from 
its precincts until he shall engage not to 
disturb the order of the House. So far, 
therefore, we stand upon a footing which 
enables us to carry on our Business 
properly. I say nothing with regard 
to the proposal which the Government 
have made to introduce a Bill to deal 
with the question of the Parliamentary 
Oath further than this, that I entirely 
protest against the doctrine laid down 
very boldly, distinctly, and repeatedly 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
that the Bill is one for the relief of Mr. 
Bradlaugh personally. That was a very 
distinct statement made by the hon. 
Member. If that is the light in which 
the Bill is to be viewed, I venture to say 
that the objections to it will become in- 
finitely more serious than those which 
would, in any circumstances, be taken 
to it as a proposal to alter the Oath. 
That, however, is a question which we 
now understand the Government are not 
prepared to press forward at the present 
time, although they give us notice that 
they will take it up by-and-bye, when 
they shall have got through certain 
other Business. We desire to know 
what in the meantime is to be our 
modus vivendi with regard to the inter- 
ruption of our Business, not by Mr. 
Bradlaugh himself, but by his Colleague 
and his Friends, who may from time to 
time bring forward Motions on which 
the Resolution of the 26th of April may 
be discussed over and over again? We 
must clearly have some understanding 
on this subject. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle stated that his 
course with respect to his Motion must 
depend upon the course which the Go- 
vernment might take with regard to the 
Parliamentary Oath. 

Stir WILFRID LAWSON: What I 
meant to say was that my bringing for- 
ward of the rescinding Resolution would 
depend on the amount of obstruction 
given to the Attorney General’s Bill. 

Smrr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
am more puzzled than ever. The Irish 
Land Bill is nothing to it. Are we or 
are we not to be subject to continua] 
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Motions as to the illegality, or the sup- 
posed illegality, of the Resolution of 
the House ; and is the power of making 
Motions on the subject to be a con- 
tinuous power? Is it a power that will 
continue for an indefinite series of weeks 
or months? If there is an immediate 
necessity of dealing with the question, 
no doubt we ought to proceed to con- 
sider it. I can quite understand that it 
might be so held—that the letter of 
Mr. Bradlaugh raised a question which 
seemed to touch the Privileges of the 
House, and it might be a very proper 
and necessary thing to take notice of it. 
But if it is a matter for weeks, possibly 
even for a longer time, I think that 
seems to have disposed of any claim of 
precedence which could possibly be made 
by the hon. Gentleman. Thisis a ques- 
tion which, whatever we may say of the 
views taken on one side or the other, 
deeply interests us, and deeply interests 
the country. It would be scandalous if 
a sudden decision were taken on a ques- 
tion of this sort without a full and 
proper opportunity for considering it. 
I cannot for a moment believe that the 
hon. Baronet would wish to obtain a 
decision in that way; but what we want 
to know is whether the hon. Baronet 
will give a distinct assurance that, under 
the circumstances as they stand, it is not 
his intention—or if it is his intention we 
should be glad to know whether it would 
be with your sanction, Sir, that such a 
step should be taken—to bring forward 
his Motion and to claim precedence ? 
Mr. WHITBREAD said, that Mr. 
Speaker had ruled that it was perfectly 
competent for the hon. Baronet, or for 
any other hon. Member, to have brought 
this question forward upon the reading 
of Mr. Bradlaugh’s letter as a question 
of Privilege, and that he did not forfeit 
that right by postponing it for a reason- 
able time and for the convenience of the 
House; but he submitted that it would 
be a straining of that power beyond 
what was right and proper for the hon. 
Baronet to say he would bring forward 
his Motion at some indefinite and distant 
day when it might suit his convenience. 
The hon. Baronet further weakened his 
case by attempting to couple with it a 
sort of condition that his bringing it 
forward would depend very much upon 
the conduct of the Opposition. He (Mr. 
Whitbread) was of opinion that the hon. 
Baronet had, by the course he had taken, 
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really forfeited his right to bring his 
Motion forward on some future day. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
understood from what had passed from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) that it would be a very abnormal 
course if he followed out what he 
suggested in his former speech. He 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) wished to take 
that course, because he thought it better 
that full Notice should be given of the 
rescinding of a Resolution. He believed 
he did not withdraw the Motion. There- 
fore, in that case, it dropped, and he 
should not be able to take that course. 
But, as Notice was given that night that 
he should call attention to Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s letter, he should like to ask 
whether, after what had taken place, 
he should be allowed then that even- 
ing—[ Cries of “‘ No, no!” and “ Yes!”’] 
—whether he should then be allowed to 
move on the letter these words— 

“ That the Resolution of April 26, 1881, for- 
bidding Mr. Bradlaughto take the Oath, be re- 
scinded as subversive of the rights of the whole 
body of electors ?”’ 


Mr. SPEAKER: The course proposed 
to be taken by the hon. Baronet must be 
subject to the usual Rules in regard to 
alterations of Notices of Motion that 
have been placed before the House. 
Now, it appears to me that there is one 
expression which I caught from the hon. 
Baronet which certainly imports into the 
Resolution new matter. Thus he speaks 
of the proceedings of this House as sub- 
versive perhaps the hon. Baronet 
will read it again. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, the 
Motion he read was an exact copy of a 
Motion passed in 1781, with the excep- 
tion of the word ‘“‘subversive,’’ which 
he substituted for the word “‘ expunged.” 
It was as follows :— 


“That the Resolution of April 26, 1881, for- 
bidding Mr. Bradlaugh to take the Oath, be re- 
scinded as subversive of the rights of the whole 
body of electors.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: The point I have to 
consider is this, whether the Resolution 
in its altered form imports new matter 
not contained in the original Resolution ; 
and in the original Resolution there was 
no expression whatever with regard to 
the rights of electors. I think if the 
hon. Baronet was to—if he will allow 
me to say so—terminate the Resolution 
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at the word ‘‘ rescinded,” he would be 
quite in Order. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he should like to 
call attention to the position which the 
House was then in. | ‘‘ Order!” ] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the House that the Motion now before 
it is one for adjournment. 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
had supposed that this Motion for re- 
scinding the Resolution of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, arising, as it did, 
upon the letter which had been received 
from Mr. Bradlaugh, would be con- 
sidered a question of Privilege, and that 
he should have the opportunity of pro- 
ceeding with it after the Motion for the 
adjournment of the House had been dis- 
posed of. 

Mr, SPEAKER: I am of opinion 
that if the hon. Baronet put his Motion 
in a regular form, he will be entitled to 
bring it on as a question of Privilege. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he wished to draw 
attention to the serious position in which 
they were now involved by the most ex- 
traordinary proceedings of that evening. 
After the speech of the Prime Minister, 
quite 50 Members disappeared from the 
Conservative Benches in consequence of 
the statement, most distinctly made by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle, that it was not his intention to pro- 
ceed with his Motion that night. Under 
these circumstances, he hoped a mine 
would not be sprung on absent Mem- 
bers. It would be foreign to the spirit 
of the House, and opposed to all gentle- 
manly feeling, to discuss the Motion 
then; although to do so might possibly 
be only of a piece with the whole of that 
wretched affair. On Wednesday after- 
noon, after a long debate, the hon. 
Member for Northampton, who was 
sitting on the opposite side of the House, 
got up and said distinctly that he un- 
derstood it to be the general feeling of 
the House that some measure should be 
introduced for the purpose of getting rid 
of the difficulty. Other Members got up 
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and repudiated that suggestion. The 
noble Lord the Member for North 


Leicestershire (Lord John Manners) dis- 
tinctly declined to promise on his own 
part, or on the part of those who sat 
near him, support to any such measure. 
He (Mr. Lewis) ventured to get up, and, 
amid cheers, declined to have anything 
to do with that Bill, but claimed to be at 
liberty to oppose it at every stage. 


Mr. Speaker 
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the present occasion they were told that, 
after all, this question was to be intro- 
duced as a question of Privilege. He 
trusted the hon. Member for Carlisle 
would at once see the impropriety of 
proceeding in the way he had suggested. 
He desired to draw the Speaker’s atten- 
tion toa matter which appeared to have 
escaped his recollection, although it had 
been referred to by one or two Mem- 
bers. It was, whether, if the hon. 
Baronet did not proceed with his Motion 
for a week, a fortnight, or three weeks 
hence, it would still be competent for 
him to claim Privilege for it? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I thought I had 
made it plain that the hon. Baronet 
could not postpone indefinitely a Motion 
founded on the letter of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and still claim precedence for it as a 
matter of Privilege. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle, in answer to an appeal from the 
hon. Member for Northampton, had dis- 
dinctly intimated to the House that he 
would withdraw his Motion. He, there- 
fore, wished to ask the Speaker whether 
it was competent for the hon. Baronet 
first to give Notice of withdrawing a 
Motion, and then capriciously to declare 
his intention of bringing that Motion on 
at a later hour of the night, especially 
when a number of Members had left 
the House in consequence of his intima- 
tion that it would be withdrawn? 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
was anxious to put a stop to that con- 
troversy. He withdrew his Motion at 
the beginning of the evening on the 
understanding, as he then thought, that 
he should be able to bring it on in a 
few days’ or a week’s time. In the 
course of the discussion it appeared that 
he could not do so, and then it occurred 
to him that he might not get another 
chance, and that it would be better that 
he should that night make the Motion, 
the terms of which he had read to the 
House. But it was stated that hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House had gone away not expecting the 
Motion to come on; and, therefore, al- 
though Members on his side might be 
ready to discuss the question, he did not 
think it would be fair to proceed with it 
that night, as that course might be held 
to be a surprise. Whether he should 
be able to bring the question on another 
night was another matter. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the Bill of 
the Government had been described as a 
Bill for the relief of Mr. Bradlaugh— 
[Cries of ‘‘ Order!’ ] — but it was not 
specially for that Gentleman’s relief. 
[Renewed cries of ‘‘Order!”’] He asked 
leave to withdraw the Motion for ad- 
journment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that before the 
discussion closed he wanted to say that 
the wasting of time on a question of this 
sort came with a very bad grace from the 
Government. They had arrested his 
friend John Dillon at a period when a 
subject in which he was deeply inte- 
rested was being discussed in this House, 
and they had thus partially disfran- 
chised Tipperary. There was nothing 
of remarkable interest for the borough 
of Northampton coming on, so far as 
they knew, during the present Session ; 
and he would therefore suggest that the 
question of the disfranchisement of that 
constituency should be allowed to stand 
over until next Session. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY remarked, 
that many Gentlemen on that (the Mi- 
nisterial) side did not view the Bill of 
the Government as a Bill for the relief 
of Mr. Bradlaugh, but as a Bill for the 
relief of the House of Commons from the 
difficulty in which it had placed itself. 
He believed that Mr. Bradlaugh was 
legally entitled to take his seat, and 
that the House had placed an illegal 
impediment in the way of his doing so. 
The House of Commons had before then 
committed itselfin an unguarded moment, 
and been afterwards obliged to eat its 
words. He believed that the same thing 
was likely to happen again, and that, 
unless some means were found for get- 
ting out of the difficulty, the House 
would appear in a humiliating position 
before the country. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


MONUMENT TO THE EARL OF 
BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE 
ADDRESS. 

Tue COMPTROLLER or THE 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Kenstneron) re- 
ported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address, as followeth :— 

I have received your Address praying that I 
will give directions that a Monument be erected in 
the Collegiate Church of Saint Peter, Westminster, 
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to the Memory of the late Right Honble. Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G., with an Inscription expressive 
of the high sense entertained by the House of Com- 
mons of his rare and splendid gifts, and of his 
devoted labours in Parliament and in great Offices 
of State ; and assuring Me that you will make gooa 
the expenses attending the same. 

And I shall give directions in accordance with 
your Address. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
or em 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE AND 
COMMERCE.—RESOLUTION. 

Str MASSEY LOPES, in rising, pur- 
suant to Notice, to move— 

‘‘That it is desirable that the functions of 
the Executive Government which especially 
relate to Agriculture and Commerce should, as 
far as possible, be administered by a distinct 
department, and be presided over by a respon- 
sible Minister of the Crown,” 
said, that he could claim no novelty for 
the subject-matter of the Resolution 
which he was about to submit to the con- 
sideration of the House. The subject had 
been frequently discussed before both 
in that House and also outside its walls. 
The two Chambers which represented 
respectively the interests of Agriculture 
and of Commerce had urged upon suc- 
cessive Governments the necessity of 
appointing a Minister with a distinct 
Department, whose special business it 
would be to watch over the combined 
interests of Agriculture and Commerce. 
Joint deputations from those Institutions 
had repeatedly gone to the Government 
and endorsed and advocated that policy ; 
and during the last Parliament a Reso- 
lution very similar to the one which he 
had now the honour to submit to the 
House was proposed by Mr. Sampson 
Lloyd, the late Member for Plymouth, 
in a most able and exhaustive speech. 
That Motion was supported by hon. 
Members on both sides of the House, 
and carried by a considerable majority. 
But the matter had dropped, and nothing 
further had beendone. On that occasion, 
there was no difference of opinion with 
reference to the main issue — namely, 
the appointment of a special Minister ; 
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but some exception was taken with 
regard to the latter part of the Reso- 
lution, which made it imperatively ne- 
cessary that the Minister who presided 


over the combined interests of Agri- | 


culture and Commerce should be a 
Cabinet Minister. 
Lopes) did not intend to attach that 
condition to the present Resolution, not 
because he did not think it necessary 


that a Minister presiding over the com- | 


bined interests of Agriculture and Com- 
merce should be a Minister of the first 


rank, but because he felt that if those | 


combined interests were to be repre- 
sented by a Minister with a separate 
Department, the position of that Minis- 
ter must necessarily be paramount. That 
would follow as a necessary and natural 
consequence, as a simple and certain 
corollary. It was quite right that a 
Prime Minister should be able to exer- 


cise some discretion in the selection of | 


his Cabinet; but no Prime Minister, be 
he ever so popular or powerful, would 
be able to resist public opinion ; and 


though it might be invidious to particu- | 


larize, all must admit that the combined 
interests of Agriculture and Commerce 
would have far higher claims to be 
represented in a Cabinet than many of 
those Offices which 
joyed, or even now enjoyed, that distinc- 
tion. This was no Party question. It 
was a question of policy rather than of 
Party, and one in which both sides and 
all sections of the House took an inte- 
rest. The days were, happily, past 


when the interests of Agriculture and | 


Commerce were supposed to be anta- 
gonistic. Their interests were so inter- 


woven and dependent one upon another, | 


that they both considered that there 
would be a mutual advantage in one 
Department representing their interests. 
There was no feeling of jealousy or 
rivalry between Agriculture and Com- 
merce, and the same Minister could 
supervise both interests. 


to dwell upon the magnitude of the 


interests of Agriculture and Commerce, | 
or to attempt to show that these com- | 


bined interests were of sufficient im- 
portance to justify this special considera- 
tion. 
bases of our power as a nation; they | 
were the source and foundation of all | 
our national wealth; the welfare and 
prosperity of all classes were dependent | 
upon them, and there was scarcely a; 
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He (Sir Massey | 


had hitherto en- | 


In pressing 
* . . | 
this Motion, it was hardly necessary | 


These two industries were the | 
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{person in the Kingdom who was not 
| directly or indirectly maintained and sup- 
| ported by them. If they were to leave 
| out of consideration the bare naked land, 
| and to estimate the amount of capital in- 
| vested in agriculture, they would have 
some idea of the magnitude of the inte- 
;rests involved. It was calculated that 
|the amount of capital which had been 
invested in agriculture by the owners 
was £400,000,000. This might be 
called the fixed capital. Then there 
was the occupiers’ capital, which was 
the movable capital, and that had been 
put at £380,000,000; so that they had 
the total of £780,000,000 invested by 
owners and occupiers, not taking into 
consideration the value of the bare 
naked land. On the authority of Mr. 
Caird, the average annual value of agri- 
cultural produce was £300,000,000. He 
need hardly say the last four or five 
years would hardly come up to the ave- 
jrage. These Islands produced more 
produce for their extent and area of 
their cultivated land than any other 
country on the globe. England was 
admitted to be the greatest commercial 
country in the world. With reference 
to its commerce, it was easy to calculate 
the amount of capital, because they had 
the figures of the Board of Trade. The 
/amount of the exports and imports for 
the last year amounted to £686,000,000. 
This total was made up of imports, 
£410,000,000; exports of British and 
Irish produce, £223,000,000 ; and the 
remaining +£53,000,000 represented 
goods, Colonial and Foreign, imported 
into this country and exported again 
from it. These figures would give some 
(idea of the magnitude of the interests 
involved. He would endeavour to ad- 
vance a few reasons why they should 
have a distinct Department for Com- 
merce and Agriculture, presided over 
by a responsible Minister in this coun- 
|try. There was a strong feeling abroad 
that the existing machinery of the Exe- 
cutive Government for these objects was 
| incomplete, inadequate, and inefficient. 
There was a general impression that 
many functions which the State ought 
to exercise with regard to Agriculture 
and Commerce were either inefficiently 
performed or altogether neglected ; that 
these interests were too important to be 
dealt with by subordinate Departments; 
that they suffered from inadequate re- 


| presentation ; that there was no special 


or individual responsibility; that as'‘com- 
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mercial and icultural interests had, 
by means of Chambers, for years past 
organized themselves and adopted repre- 
sentative institutions, that there should 
also be a separate Department of the 
Government to which they might com- 
municate their wants and wishes, and 
that, by this means, a more ready inter- 
course and interchange of opinion might 
be effected, which would be conducive 
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our Colonies would not have esta- 
blished hostile Tariffs against the Mother 
Country; we should have made more 
favourable terms for our manufactures 
when we repealed the Sugar Duties 
in 1864. But these would not have 
been all the advantages. We would 
not have had the Bankruptcy Laws, 
which were a scandal to this country, 
so long unsettled. Because no one De- 


to the interests of all concerned; that if| partment was individually responsible 


such a Department had existed, it would 
have been able to have given valuable 
assistance to the Royal Commission now 
sitting, by collecting and forwarding 
evidence and giving its opinion respect- 
ing the causes of the present depression. 
Why was England the only important 
country that had not a responsible Mi- 
nister and a distinct Department to super- 
vize thesetwo important interests? Other 
countries had adopted the system which 
he advocated ; it had been found satis- 
factory and successful; and he was at a 
loss to know why they should be the 
only country in the world to neglect 
taking this prudent step. France, Aus- 
tria, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Holland, 
almost every civilized State, and even 
Japan, had a Minister whose duty it was 
to attend to these great Departments; 
and the United States, our chief com- 
petitor in all agricultural produce, had 
a separate Department for Agriculture. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Somerset (Mr. R. H. Paget) had asked 
a Question with regard to certain inte- 
resting documents relating to Agricul- 
ture in the United States; and some 
of those Papers were now in the Library, 
and they were most interesting. This 
Department in the United States super- 
intended everything connected with Agri- 
culture; it diffused the most useful in- 
formation respecting seeds, plants, and 
manures; it reported annually to Con- 
gress, not only with reference to its 
own agriculture, but of that of all 
other foreign countries. Surely we, 
who are suffering so severely from this 
competition, needed equal facilities 
and opportunities. There was plenty 
of information to be got; but in this 
country it was no one’s business to 
procure it. The Reports sent home by 
our Consuls were seldom tabulated or 
utilized. Had responsibility attached 
to one Department, greater attention 
would have been paid to our foreign 
Tariffs; our Commercial Treaties would 


have been more carefully considered ; | cossary organization, nor did it possess 


for these matters our national inte- 
rests had severely suffered; nay, more, 
they had been seriously imperilled. 
He wished to say something as to the 
anomalies of the present system. Those 
anomalies were palpable and patent to 
all. The various duties of the different 
Departments connected with Agriculture 
and Commerce were absurdly incon- 
gruous. Their affairs were distributed 
over so many Departments of the Go- 
vernment—which had no relation with 
one another—that it was impossible to 
get information without great incon- 
venience and loss of time. Forinstance, 
if one wanted to get any information 
about the Diseases of Cattle, he was re- 
ferred to the Minister who looked after 
Art and Science, Education, and Re- 
ligion ; if one wished to hear something 
about Agricultural Statistics or Corn Re- 
turns, he was referred to the Minister 
whose main duty it was to look after Rail- 
ways and Ships; while the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Dodson), to whom 
they looked for information with regard 
to Public Highways, Roads, and Bridges, 
had for his main duty to look after 
Paupers. The result was that they never 
knew from what Member of the Govern- 
ment agricultural legislation was to 
come. The Agricultural Holdings Act 
was introduced in the last Government 
by his late lamented Friend the First 
| Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Hunt). But 
| the greatest anomaly of all was the Board 
‘of Trade. The Board of Trade was a 
‘mythical body. It contained no Depart- 
ment of Trade at all. It was no Board. 
It never met asa Board. He believed the 
Lord Chancellor was a member of the 
Board, and also the Speaker; but he 
would not venture to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he ever attended the 
Board. He contended that the designa- 
tion was obsolete, and that it ought to be 
abolished. The Board of Trade, as it 
at present existed, had neither the ne- 
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the requisite power, to carry out its im- 
portant functions. In the Board of 
Trade they had no Commercial Depart- 
ment to look after the Indian or Colo- 
nial Trade, or Commercial Treaties, or 
their Tariffs at home or abroad. If 
any illustrious foreigner were to ask any 
Member of the House the simple ques- 
tion, What Department of the Govern- 
ment in this country directed our com- 
mercial policy; or what provision was 
made with respect to our agricultural 
interests? he thought there would be 
considerable difficulty in giving any 
satisfactory response. The answer might 
be, ‘‘Noone;” or ‘‘ the Executive ;”’ or 
‘the Government generally,”’ or,perhaps, 
‘‘ the Cabinet.” If the latter were thecor- 
rect answer, it might be thought to be an- 
other illustration of the truth of the old 
adage, that what was ‘‘ everybody’s busi- 
ness was nobody’s.” If the responsibility 
was distributed among the 12 or 14 Gen- 
tlemen who generally composed a Cabi- 
net, each of whom had specific duties in 
his own Department, and more than 
sufficient to monopolize his entire time 
and attention, it would only be natural 
that they would postpone and neglect 
the consideration of those duties for 
which they were not individually re- 
sponsible, and that, at all events, they 
would be inefficiently discharged. Buthe 
might be told that it was easy to criticize. 
What remedy did he suggest? It was 
not his duty to propose a remedy for an 
acknowledged grievance. His only ob- 
ject was to persuade the Government 
that the difficulty of arranging those 
matters was not insuperable; and if he 
ventured to suggest what duties might 
be transferred to a new Department, it 
must be understood that he was not 
attempting to lay down any hard-and- 
fast line, or desiring to dictate to those 
in authority. To carry out his object, 
he did not consider it would be neces- 
sary to re-organize all the other Depart- 
ments, or to re-adjust their duties. It 
would not even be necessary to create 
a new Department; but it would be 
absolutely necessary that all the func- 
tions relating to Agriculture and Com- 
merce, which at present were so irregu- 
larly and unsystematically administered, 
should be concentrated in one and the 
same Department. It was not neces- 
sary to create new work, but only to re- 
distribute existing work. They wanted 
one Minister with two separate or dis- 
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tinct Departments, each Department pos- 
sessing separate and permanent offi- 
cial Staffs ; one Department dealing ex- 
clusively with agricultural subjects, the 
other with commercial matters ; and 
under the Minister he would like to 
see a Parliamentary Secretary attached 
to each Department. The Agricultural 
Department might include—(1.) Super- 
vision of traffic, transit, and diseases of 
Stock, now under the Privy Council 
Office; (2.) the duties now discharged 
by the Copyhold Tithe and Inclosure 
Commissioners, and also agricultural 
legislation, now under the Home Office ; 
(3.) the classification and circulation of 
all information received from Consular 
Agents, as well as the collection, tabu- 
lation, and publication of Agricultural 
Statistics and Corn Returns, now under 
the Board of Trade; and (4.) the ad- 
ministration of roads, highways, and 
bridges, now under the Local Govern- 
ment Board, might properly be trans- 
ferred to this Department. All these 
Departments were at present heavily 
weighted; and their duties would be 
somewhat diminished, with benefit to 
themselves and with great advantage 
to the public. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) 
would be more competent, as President 
of the Chambers of Commerce, to define 
the duties which should be transferred 
to the Commercial Department; but all 
would agree that they should include 
Tariff regulations at home and abroad, 
Treaties of Commerce, factory labour, 
&c. These new Departments should not 
be overburdened at first ; they should 
grow gradually, and work should be 
transferred to them tentatively and by 
degrees. It had been said that at pre- 
sent the different Commercial and Agri- 
cultural Societies furnished more informa- 
tion of statistical and other kinds to the 
Board of Trade than the latter did to 
them. The Royal Agricultural Society 
had been of great use in that respect. 
Questions were often submitted by the 
Board of Trade to Agricultural Societies. 
He thought in those matters reciprocity 
should be established. There was only 
one industry in the country which was 
to any considerable extent supported by 
the Government, and that was mining. 
We wanted, in short, all matters con- 
nected with these two interests concen- 
trated into one Department, where all 
legislative and administrative questions 
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‘connected with them would be dealt 
with. We wanted one recognized au- 
thority, who would institute inquiries 
and initiate measures calculated to pro- 
mote their welfare. We wanted to fix 
and concentrate responsibility. If the 
functions of the Executive Government 
were collected into one group, instead of 
being scattered over so many Depart- 
ments, they could be more easily and 
efficiently managed. At present, there 
was no system or symmetry. There was 
a total absence fof homogeneous classi- 
fication. The affairs of Agriculture and 
Commerce were divided between the 
Home Office, Foreign Office, Board of 
Trade, Privy Council Office, and Local 
Government Board. We had separate 
Departments for Foreign, Colonial, and 
Indian affairs, for our Army and Navy ; 
why should not the same careand distinc- 
tion be given to these two important in- 
dustries? It might, no doubt, be said 
that our Agriculture and Commerce had 
prospered without the interference of Go- 
vernment agency; but never, in recent 
times, had there been so great an agri- 
cultural depression as existed now. He 
did not think that the mere recurrence 
of bad seasons was a sufficient explana- 
tion of that depression. Foreign com- 
petition, which every year was becoming 
more keen and severe, and of which they 
could scarcely predicate the extent or 
result, was, no doubt, the chief cause of 
our suffering. All classes interested in 
the land were looking forward to the 
future with intense anxiety, and with 
no very sanguine expectations. Few 
farmers had made any profits the last 
four or five years; too many had been 
living on their capital, which was well 
nigh exhausted; and, to the great 
majority, another bad season would 
bring absolute ruin. In every county 
they heard of farms untenanted, but, 
what was worse, uncultivated, of insol- 
vent tenants, and reduced landlords, and 
on many estates reduced rents barely 
paid the interests of mortgages and of 
charges settled upon them. Nor were the 
accounts received of the state of trade 
at all more encouraging. The Board of 
Trade Returns for the month of April 
showed a deficit of £1,500,000 of exports 
of British and Irish produce and manu- 
factures, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year; and the Returns 
for the last four months were equally 
discouraging, showing a deficit of 
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£500,000. It was found that our exports 
steadily diminished, and our imports in- 
creased. He did not feel so sanguine as 
some did with reference to any general 
revival of trade. He would ask what 
manufacturing industry was at present 
prospering? Was it the woollen trade 
of Bradford, where thousands of work- 
people were weekly leaving these shores 
to seek their fortunes elsewhere? Was 
it the sugar, or the silk trade? Was it 
the cotton trade? If the production had 
not diminished, one thing was certain, 
that the profits were considerably less. 
Formerly, English Commerce had a mo- 
nopoly ; it was without a rival. Now, 
owing to Free Trade, and facilities of 
intercourse by sea and by land, foreign 
competition was pressing hard on home 
producers in their home markets. He 
did not wish to substitute State protec- 
tion for private energy and enterprize ; 
but he was of opinion that every reason- 
able facility and opportunity must be 
given, every impediment must be re- 
moved, if they were to hold their own in 
the unequal race in which Agriculture 
and Commerce were now embarked. He 
hoped that he should not receive from 
the Government the usual stereotyped 
answer,or amere vague assurance thatthe 
question should be carefully considered. 
It had been taken up by the majority of 
the Chambers of Commerce throughout 
the country, and ‘ carefully considered ”’ 
by successive Governments for the last 
20 years; and in 1879 a majority of that 
House declared in favour of the prin- 
ciples which he attempted to advocate ; 
and outside those walls this proposal 
had the sanction of public opinion. In 
1869, the then President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. John Bright) said that he 
would strongly recommend a considera- 
tion of the question now before the 
House by the separate Departments, 
and he promised some reforms. No- 
thing, however, had been done, though 
12 years had elapsed. In the absence, 
therefore, of a very clear and sufficient 
statement from the First Lord of the 
Treasury, he should consider it his duty 
to divide the House at the conclusion of 
the debate. It was no good to attempt 
to patch up the present system. That 
had been tried in 1864, and had failed. 
They could not afford to wait any longer. 
Foreign politics had necessarily of late 
years monopolized their time and atten- 
tion. It was now time to look at home, 
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and after their own interests. Those 
important industries, Agriculture, Trade, 
and Commerce — the source of all our 
national greatness—were unanimously 
of opinion that by such means only as he 
had attempted to indicate could a satis- 
factory consideration of their interests 
be secured, and they asked the Go- 
vernment, the Executive of the British 
House of Commons and of the country, 
to grant them a boon which they con- 
fidently believe would not only tend to 
further their interests, but also tend to 
promote the welfare and prosperity of 
all classes in the United Kingdom. 
The hon. Baronet concluded by moving 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. MONK said, he had much plea- 
sure in seconding the Resolution. He 
should, however, have preferred a Re- 
solution stating the expediency of giving 
Cabinet rank to a Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce. His hon. Friend (Sir 
Massy Lopes) had referred to the sanc- 
tion given by the late House of Com- 
mons to a similar proposal in 1879, which 
was brought forward by Mr. Sampson 
Lloyd, and adopted after a long discus- 
sion. It had become his (Mr. Monk’s) 
duty in February last to transmit to the 
Prime Minister a Memorial from the As- 
sociation of Chambers of Commerce in 
favour of the appointment of a Minister 
of Commerce and Agriculture. At the 
same time, he pointed out to the Prime 
Minister that the Resolution of 1879 had 
remained for nearly two years unchal- 
lenged in the Journals of the House, and 
reminded him that it had been supported 
by the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), by the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Vice President of the Privy 
Council (Mr. Mundella), and by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the present Soli- 
citor General (Sir Farrer Herschell), 
while no single Member of the present 
Government voted against it. The hon. 
Member for South Devon had made out 
an excellent case in favour of entrusting 
agricultural interests to a separate De- 
partment of the State. He pointed out 
the strong objections that existed to the 
interests of Agriculture being confided 
to three or four separate Departments. 
If that were so with regard to Agri- 
culture, how much more was it the case 
with regard to the commercial interests 
of the country? The Board of Trade, the 
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Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, and, 
he believed, the Lord Chancellor, with 
the Law Officers of the Crown, shared 
the cares and responsibilities of watch- 
ing over the interests of Trade and Com- 
merce in this country. The services of so 
many Departments being called in, the 
results were not likely to be satisfactory. 
His hon. Friend had shown that this 
was not the case in other countries. In 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
Belgium, the interests of Commerce and 
Agriculture were considered of sufficient 
importance to be confided to a special 
Department of the State. Some years 
ago—in 1864—the relations between the 
Board of Trade and the Foreign Office 
with reference to Commercial Treaties 
were considered by a Committee pre- 
sided over by his (Mr. Monk’s) right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) ; and in consequence of their 
Report a Commercial Department was 
established in the Foreign Office. To 
some extent that had proved an im- 
provement. No one, he was sure, 
whose duties had brought hir’ into 
contact with the Under Secretary of 
State (Sir Charles W. Dilke) could fail 
to give him credit for zeal, courtesy, 
and singular ability. The same might 
be said of Mr. Kennedy, at the Foreign 
Office. But, in spite of all that, the 
arrangement had not proved quite suc- 
cessful. If he (Mr. Monk) were asked 
why, he should say there was too much 
mystery about the Foreign Office. A 
diplomatic atmosphere pervaded it which 
commercial men found absolutely chil- 
ling. They had an instinctive dread of 
the Foreign Office, and preferred resort- 
ing for counsel to the Board of Trade; 
but the duties of that Department had 
been so largely increased by recent 
legislation in reference to Merchant 
Shipping, Railways, and other matters, 
that it would be impossible to convert 
it into a Ministry of Commerce and 
Agriculture. There was ample room for 
a new Department. If he might be 
allowed to throw out a hint, he would 
venture to suggest that the noble Lord, 
so long and honourably connected with 
the Board of Trade, who had recently 
received the appointment of Lord Privy 
Seal (Lord Carlingford), must feel a 
thirst for work, and feel humiliated by 
occupying a sinecure Office, or, at all 
events, at the prospect of doing the 
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work of odd man in the Cabinet. In 
conclusion, he would remind the Prime 
Minister that legislation was hangin 

fire, that the Bankruptcy Bill had made 
no progress, that the Law of Partner- 
ship required consolidation and amend- 
ment, that the Patent Laws required 
revision, while Bills of Sale were a 
scandal and a disgrace under the pre- 
sent law ; and last—not least—the ques- 
tion of a new Anglo-French Commercial 
Treaty must be decided within a very 
few weeks. Under these circumstances, 
he expressed a hope that the Prime 
Minister would give his sanction to a 
Motion which had received the support 
of a Member of the Cabinet and of 
other Members of the Government. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That’’ to th® 
end of the Question, in order to add the word§ 
“it is desirable that the functions of the Execu- 
tive Government which especially relate to Agri- 
culture and Commerce should, as far as possible, 
be administered by a distinct department, and 
be presided over by a responsible Minister of 
the Crown,’’—(Sir Massey Lopes, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Question at ats ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, when I heard 
the proposal of the hon. Member op- 
posite (Sir Massey Lopes) described to 
me at the outset in general terms, I was 
afraid it was of a character similar to 
that of 1879, which undoubtedly it would 
have been my duty to resist. I could 
not, in any circumstances, consent to any 
Parliamentary Resolution going to de- 
termine by a vote of this House who 
should be, under all circumstances, con- 
stituent Members of the Cabinet. I shall 
not trouble the House with my reasons ; 
but they are grave and serious. How- 
ever, I am perfectly satisfied with the 
manner in which the hon. Member op- 
posite has framed the Resolution and 
stated his case. What the hon. Member 
states is—‘‘I am satisfied that there will 
be such a development of these functions, 
if you will only allow it, that the impor- 
tance of the Minister will bring about 
a state of public opinion which will in- 
volve a sure corollary that the man whc 
has such functions to discharge must be 
a Member of the Cabinet.” Upon that 
footing I am perfectly ready to leave the 
matter. I am not so sanguine as the 
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hon. Member may be as to the very 
rapid and early accumulation of those 
functions ; but it is a perfectly fair state- 
ment. Then, again, the hon. Gentleman 
has very judiciously said that this is to 
be a union, “as far as possible,” of the 
functions relating to Commerce and to 
Agriculture by a distinct Department 
under a responsible Minister of the 
Crown. I think that we have advanced 
a little further in this direction—a little 
further than the hon. Gentleman is, per- 
haps, aware of. There is certainly no- 
thing unreasonable in the general pro- 
position that those functions of Trade 
and Commerce should be associated to- 
gether in the same Department. To 
that general proposition, qualified as it 
is by the practical consideration involved 
in the words ‘‘as far as possible,” we 
are ready to assent. Let me, in passing, 
express regret that the hon. Gentleman 
should, as is not unnatural for him to 
do, have imported into this discussion 
references to the present state of Agri- 
culture, which I agree with him in de- 
ploring. Iam only sorry for it on this 
ground, that I fear lest it should lead to 
expectations in connection with his Mo- 
tion, which expectations, if they presume 
that any great and rapid improvement 
will be brought about by any adminis- 
trative change we could make, would be 
soon turned to bitter disappointment, I 
do not know whether the hon. Member 
is quite accurate in all his references to 
foreign countries. I am informed, for 
example, that there is nothing in the 
United States like a Minister of Agri- 
culture, and that the Agricultural Bureau 
is simply statistical. I am also informed 
that they have no legislation whatever 
in the United States, even upon such 
important subjects as the contagious 
diseases of animals. Passing from that 
subject, I cannot quite admit that there 
has been a want of attention to the sub- 
ject of foreign Tariffs owing to the want 
of a formal recognition of a Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce. It was my 
fate to be Vice President, and after- 
wards President, of the Board of Trade 
during a period when this country was 
endeavouring to enter into foreign Tariff 
Treaties, and I say without hesitation 
that the machinery of the Government 
was perfectly adequate for the purpose. 
The failure of our attempts was un- 
doubtedly on account of the difficulties 
inherent in the case, and was by no 
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means due to any unfortunate dualism 
between the Board of Trade: and the 
Foreign Office. We did after that con- 
clude a great Commercial Treaty, which 
for the last 20 years has produced enor- 
mous benefits. But that was not done 
either by the Foreign Department or by 
the Board of Trade. It was done en- 
tirely as a matter of revenue by com- 
munications between the Treasury and 
Mr. Cobden, who was residing and prac- 
tically representing this country in Paris. 
As at present advised, I am not aware 
whether any advantage with regard to 
the negotiation of Commercial Treaties 
would be gained by a change of arrange- 
ment, seeing that additional expenses 
have been incurred in the Foreign Office, 
and an additional establishment has been 
created in deference to the wishes of the 
commercial classes of this country. Quite 
apart from the subject of Tariff Treaties 
in this country, we have had in ex- 
istence for nearly 60 years Reciprocity 
Treaties on the basis of equal dues and 
equal facilities, and Treaties on very 
sound principles thus have been made 
without any sort of conflict between the 
Foreign Department and the Board of 
Trade. I will explain to the hon. Mem- 
ber what I mean by acceding to this 
Motion. I understand myself to accede 
to this proposition—that a Department 
of State shall be created to take up and 
meet any demand which may arise in 
connection with Commerce or Agricul- 
ture ; and of course we must look, in the 
first instance, to those demands which 
are proximate and within reach, and 
which mainly have been mentioned by 
the hon. Member. The office is hardly, 
at the present moment, to be made a 
question of title. The hon. Member 
has animadverted on the constitution of 
the Board of Trade as it now stands; 
but he has failed to do full justice to it, 
for he omitted to name one most dis- 
tinguished and eminent member of the 
Board. He omitted to inform us that 
the first name upon the list of members 
of the Board is the name of the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury. I myself 
have a double interest in the Board, for 
I am not only one member of it, but two 
—as First Lord of the Treasury and 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. There 
was a Board before, and it was Mr. 
Burke who abolished it, it is supposed, 
about the year 1780, because, as he de- 
scribed it, there were eight Members 
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receiving £1,000 a-year for doing very 
little, in order that they might, when 
superannuated, receive £2,000 a-year 
for doing less. I do not wish to commit 
myself to the question of Board or no 
Board ; but I am bound to admit that, 
with due consideration, the question 
may fairly be raised whether a change 
may not be made in the title of the 
Board now so well filled by my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Chamberlain), because 
they are— 

‘¢Lords of the Committee of Privy Council 
appointed by Her Majesty for the consideration 
of all matters relating to Trade and Foreign 
Plantations.” 

Now, in the word “ Plantations”’ there 
is a smack of agriculture; but it is 
‘Foreign Plantations.” The title, I 
admit, is very incongruous, and there 
may be a fair and reasonable question 
whether there may not be a change in 
the title. I am not prepared to announce 
what the title should be; but I think 
there should be a change of title, with 
the view of making it what I have now 
described—namely, that there should be 
a responsible Department, of which it 
should be the duty to take up all fune- 
tions connected with this subject as far 
as possible. At the same time, it is not 
always easy to say to what particular 
Departments certain subjects should be- 
long; and, in order to see how far that 
is possible, let us take some of the ques- 
tions that have been raised. There are 
many subjects and classes of subjects 
that have relation to more than one De- 
partment. For instance, it has been 
suggested that factory labour ought to 
go to the Board of Trade. I remember 
having a discussion on that subject with 
the late Sir James Graham, the very first 
Administrator of his day—a man having 
one of the most active, rapid, and com- 
prehensive judgments on any adminis- 
trative question it has ever been my good 
fortune to know; and it was after full 
consideration and advice that factory 
labour was attached to the Home Office. 
I am not prepared to say that ought to 
be reversed. Then, with regard to Copy- 
holds, the superintendence of the Home 
Office over Copyholds is a superinten- 
tendence involving minute interference 
—whether it ought to be treated as a 
matter of Commerce and Agriculture I 
may decline to give an opinion. With 
regard to Highways little difficulty will 
arise. I do not know whether the hon. 
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Member himself has considered the 
question. If he has, I admit much 
weight is due to his opinion; but its 
connection with Local Taxation and Go- 
yernment I cannot put out of considera- 
tion; and on the question of transfer- 
ring it there may be a good deal of 
doubt. Then the hon. Member said, 
with a good deal of force, that all agri- 
cultural statistics and all returns as to 
the sale of corn, which are records of 
actual transactions and the point on 
which certain local operations turn, are 
proper questions for the Board of Trade. 
But they are already under the Board 
of Trade, and no doubt they support the 
hon. Gentleman in the principle of his 
Motion that the functions may be united. 
Several other subjects were men- 
tioned by the hon. Member—I do not 
wish to make any invidious comments 
where all are united. We have put the 
President of the Board of Trade in the 
Cabinet; and not only so, but we have 
made some practical progress towards 
the object of the hon. Gentleman— 
namely, bringing comprehensively into 
his hands the management of all the 
great subjects in which the commercial 
class are interested. There are three of 
these to which we can point during the 
short time we have been in Office. There 
is the Patent Law, the Law of Partner- 
ship, and the Law of Bankruptcy—a 
good earnest, I submit, of the disposition 
in which we are desirous of approaching 
this question. There remains only one 
important question mentioned by the 
hon. Member on which I ought to say 
one word, and that is the contagious 
diseases of animals. That was a very 
fair case for him to raise, for I think 
some consideration should be given to 
the anomalous method in which those 
diseases are at present dealt with. He 
objected very much to the answer he 
might receive from the Treasury Bench; 
but it is one thing to give a promise of 
careful consideration as a method of 
getting rid of a Motion, and the con- 
sideration required as to the best method 
of applying it; and I am bound to say 
that something may be said for the way 
in which this subject is now adminis- 
tered, when you have at the head of the 
Council Office almost always a Noble- 
man or country gentleman, not only of 
capacity, but of influence, conversant 
with subjects of agriculture. I might 
mention such men as Earl Spencer, the 
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Duke of Richmond, Lord Ripon, and 
the Duke of Marlborough. There must 
be great advantage in an arrangement 
of that kind; but, notwithstanding, I 
could not give into the opinion that the 
present arrangement should be main- 
tained. It is hardly right to expect that 
a Gentleman widely acquainted with 
agricultural life should be Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, and have charge of 
educational matters. Therefore, I think 
there is very much to be said, and, in- 
deed, a general leaning in the minds of 
those Members of the Government who 
have considered the subject is, that the 
administration of the Contagious Dis- 
eases of Animals Act should be attached 
to the Department which is specially 
charged with the affairs of Agriculture 
and Commerce. I think I have now 
gone through the main points connected 
with the case. There is nothing against 
which the Government and the House 
ought to be so much on their guard as 
the re-organization of a Department; 
and nothing, I am sure, could be more 
unwise, as connected with our responsi- 
bilities with the public funds, than to 
set out with purposely instituting an ex- 
tensive series of offices, each with sala- 
ries attached ; but we undertake to fulfil 
the pledge that means shall not be want- 
ing for assuming, and adequately dis- 
charging, such functions as have been 
described when they come into view. 
The Board of Trade has been re-or- 
ganized over and over again; but what 
does it mean? It means the superan- 
nuation of a great number of public 
officers, and the institution of a great 
number of new public officers, who are 
probably again, after the lapse of a de- 
corous number of years, to be again 
superannuated. We ought to adapt our 
machinery to the work to be done, and 
not set up a new machine, before we 
know that it will have work to do or 
not. That is the spirit in which we are 
prepared to accept this Motion; and if 
we do not act upon it to the satisfaction 
of the hon. Member, he will, no doubt, 
be prepared to call us by-and-bye to ac- 
count, and if we cannot tell a reasonable 
story, we shall, no doubt, receive an 
adequate measure of animadversion. 
Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he had heard 
with the greatest satisfaction the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman. 
There were some points, however, on 
which he wished to receive further in- 
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formation. The first related to agri- 


cultural statistics ; and in reference to it 
the Statistical Department of the Board 
of Trade was one to which great atten- 
tion should be paid. To be of any real, 
ractical value, the information should 
e fresh, for stale statistics, like stale 
fish, were of no use whatever. Tho 
American Commissioner of Agriculture 
roduced annually the most valuable 
ports—nay, produced Reports month 
by month. He (Mr. R. H. Paget) had 
been the means of procuring, through 
the courtesy of the hon. Baronet the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir Charles W. Dilke), those 
annual and monthly Reports for the 
Library of the House. In America they 
were not satisfied with leaving industry 
entirely unaided, nor ashamed to go out 
of their way to procure information about 
crops, cultivation, machinery, manures, 
and other things connected with agri- 
culture, and place that information at 
the service of agriculturists. The Com- 
missioner of Agriculture stated that, by 
obtaining all the necessary information, 
he hoped to enable even new industries 
to be successfully prosecuted, and he 
pointed to the action of England in the 
cultivation of tea in Assam, which, he 
said, in spite of repeated difficulties and 
disappointments, had proved a success, 
and that the success was largely due to 
the expenditure of State funds. The 
American Agricultural Department had 
large funds at their disposal, and em- 
ployed them in procuring useful sta- 
tistics, which they put forth for the 
public benefit. He wanted to ask, would 
there be placed at the disposal of the new 
Department a sum of money to do what 
was so ably done in the United States ? 
If he desired to obtain agricultural sta- 
tistics now, he had to go up and down, 
through half-a-dozen Departments. He 
was sorry the hon. Baronet the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
was notin his place, that he might thank 
him for having so courteously placed at 
his disposal most useful information 
from the United States. The great point 
was that everything connected with agri- 
culture should be focussed and brought 
together into one Department. At pre- 
sent agricultural information was scat- 
tered in ees from India and in 
the Statistical Abstracts of the Foreign 
Office, and of the Board of Trade. But 
they wanted something more than to 
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have this information all in one place; 
it ought to be tyes and printed at 
the expense of the State, so as to be 
easily available for those outside. In 
America, the state of agriculture was 
carefully watched by the authorities, 
who were at the utmost pains to circu- 
late information among the farmers, 
For instance, certain failures in the 
grass lands having been reported, the 
Department issued for the benefit of the 
farmers an illustrated series of specimens 
of different grasses, explaining their re- 
lative value and determining the best 
kind to grow and the best way of grow- 
ing it. That was what he hoped might 
be done in England by an Agricultural 
Department. It ought, however, to be 
something more than a Department; to 
use the Prime Minister’s words, “to 
meet any demands which may arise in 
regard to agriculture,’ it ought to have 
the power of obtaining information, and 
of spending money in circulating it. He 
urged that when the Department was 
created the two interests of Agriculture 
and Commerce should be kept separate, 
presided over, perhaps, by a single 
Minister, but with an Under Secretary 
of State responsible for each separate 
branch. He thought the demand was 
not unreasonable, considering the great 
importance of Agriculture, and the fact 
that, with a dwindling trade, its im- 
portance was gradually increasing. 

Mr. SLAGG said, in rising to say a 
few words, he must express his satisfac- 
tion at the prospect that the commercial 
community were to obtain more atten- 
tion in future; for it had often struck 
him as being surprising that, consider- 
ing the vast importance of our commer: 
cial relations, so little attention had been 
paid by the Legislature to the question 
now raised. It had been the opinion of 
a large portion of the community for 
many years that a separate Department 
should be instituted for commercial 
affairs, and that the Minister should 
have a seat in the Cabinet. He must 
say, however, that he felt the difficulty 
of establishing a new Department. With 
reference to that question, our commer- 
cial information was now collected from 
a large number of Government Depart- 
ments which had little connection with 
each other and very little sympathy, and 
in many instances were at variance with 
each other. It was therefore impos- 
sible that these numerous Departments 
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Minister of 
could work together harmoniously as 
they were constituted at present. Look- 
ing at the number of Offices with which 
the commercial interests were at present 
placed, he found that the India Office 
controlled the trading relations of that 
country, the Colonial Office undertook to 
supervise the commercial affairs of the 
Colonies, the Board of Trade undertook 
an endless variety of commercial func- 
tions, and the Privy Council was charged 
with many peculiar duties connected with 
the trade of the country, besides that 
of Education, while the Foreign Office 
undertook matters connected with the 
negotiation of Treaties. Some time 
ago the formation of a Commercial De- 
partment at the Foreign Office led them 
to hope that better attention would be 
given to these affairs. But he was 
very sorry to say that though it was 
directed by gentlemen of high ability, 
it was still very far short of that effi- 
ciency which they had a right to expect. 
His (Mr. Slagg’s) idea was that before 
they established a separate Bureau, they 
should try to develop the existing Offices 
by making them so strong in the dis- 
charge of their duties that in course of 
time, when they could walk alone, the 
information they supplied might be con- 
centrated. But before that was done 
there must be a very great increase in 
their efficiency. The misfortune was that 
in Government Offices commerce was 
looked uponas a somewhat ignoble career 
for gentlemen who wished for promotion ; 
and the reason of that was that, to some 
extent, commercial affairs were not re- 
garded as comparable in importance with 
such matters as the Eastern Question, and 
no encouragement was given for the pur- 
suit of matters connected with com- 
merce. Any plan that would produce 
such an encouragement would, he con- 
sidered, be of much value to the country. 
He hoped in filling up the important 
office it would not be conferred upon a 
mere official of the Government. He 
hoped he would at least be thoroughly 
conversant with commercial affairs. He 
was sure it would not benefit the agri- 
cultural or commercial community to 
have a Minister appointed simply on 
Party grounds. The Prime Minister had 
told them that he thought one Minister 
would be competent to attend both to 
Agriculture and Commerce; but what a 
new Minister could do for Agriculture 
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somewhat at a loss to see. It was true 
that such statistics were of great interest 
and value; but it had been suggested 
that the duty of a Minister of Agri- 
culture was to do something for the 
protection of agricultural produce. If 
that was to be his duty, he (Mr. Slagg) 
was quite unable to assent to it. Ifa 
new Minister for Agriculture and Com- 
merce were appointed, he trusted he 
would be a man conversant with business, 
and not a mere official. He was heartily 
pleased that so much attention had been 
given to the subject to-night. It was 
certain that the interests of Trade and 
Commerce had suffered seriously from 
official neglect; and, after what had fallen 
from the Treasury Bench, he looked for- 
ward to the introduction by the Govern- 
ment of some practical scheme for placing 
those interests as regarded our relations 
with foreign countries on a more satis- 
factory footing in relation to their ad- 
ministration than they occupied at the 
present time. 

Srr JOHN KENNAWAY said, that, 
in connection with the subject, he deeply 
regretted the absence from the House of 
Mr. Sampson Lloyd, who in times past 
had so ably advocated the establish- 
ment of a Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce ; but they had reason, he 
thought, to congratulate themselves on 
the great progress which their ideas had 
made of recent years. The agricultural 
and commercial depression from which 
the country had suffered had disabused 
people of the notion that they could do 
everything for themselves,in thesame way 
as ourrecent military reverses had taught 
us that an Englishman was no longer a 
match for three foreigners. It was felt 
that this country was engaged in acom- 
petition so severe with other countries 
that they could not afford to lose a single 
point of advantage. So far as regarded 
the agriculturists, they had a right to 
ask the Government that they should 
have the best and fullest information 
upon the agriculture of foreign countries 
laid before them, such as that referred 
to as furnished by the American Bureau. 
He considered that the way in which the 
debate had been carried on, and the tone 
in which the Prime Minister had met 
the Motion, were matters of great en- 
couragement ; and he contended that the 
appointment of a Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce would be of great 
benefit to both Departments. At the 
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same time, he did not anticipate that the 
establishment of the proposed new De- 
partment would induce people engaged 
in business pursuits to lean too much 
upon the Government, or that it would 
discourage the spirit of self-reliance 
which of necessity would always be the 
main-spring of our agricultural and 
commercial industry. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, no- 
thing delighted him more than the evi- 
dent anxiety of hon. Gentlemen who 
directly represented the agricultural inte- 
rest that the agricultural concerns of this 
country, and particularly questions deal- 
ing with the import of cattle, should be 
placed under the power of a Minister 
who was intimately connected with the 
trade of the country. Though those 
functions could not, perhaps, be in better 
hands than they were at present, still 
there would be obvious advantage in 
matters connected with the food supply 
of the country being in the hands of a 
Minister who was better acquainted 
than it was possible probably for any 
Lord President of the Council to be ac- 
quainted with the demands of the great 
commercial population in regard to the 
food supply. Greatly as he sympathized 
with the object of the Resolution, and 


agreeing with much of the speech of | 


the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Massey 
Lopes), he failed, to some extent, to 
concur with him, because of the precise 
terms in which the Resolution was ex- 
pressed. He sympathized very much 
with the remarks of the Prime Mi- 
nister, who, in the fulness of an un- 
rivalled experience, showed them some 
of the difficulties connected with this 
very important subject. The hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite spoke of the different 
arrangements that obtained in the 
Governments of Continental Europe. 
The difference of those arrangements 
was due to the fact that their Foreign 
Offices were still less concerned than our 
own with the commercial interests of the 
country, and that was, in his opinion, 
a disadvantage. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Slagg), 
who spoke with an experience which 
few Members of the House could claim, 
had expressed satisfaction with the Com- 
mercial Department of the Foreign Office. 
He hoped most heartily that the Depart- 
ment would be rendered both more prac- 
tical and more important. Mr. Cobden 
once remarked that an Ambassador 
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should be a commercial traveller of hig 
country. It would be a disastrous day 
for this country when those who were 
concerned in the foreign relations of the 
country should cease to have intimate 
and important connection with the com- 
mercial concerns of the community. 
The difficulty of the subject enlarged ag 
one looked upon it more closely, and 
when the Prime Minister alluded to the 
fanciful title of the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, he pointed to a reform which 
must occur to the minds of practical men, 
The Board of Trade had the title of 
dealing with foreign plantations which 
had become long since independent of 
the Government of this country. In 
order to give our Government a more 
practical character, he hoped the Board 
of Trade would take a new appellation. 
But the Board of Trade had begun a new 
career under the presidency of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain), and had under 
its administration the Patent Laws to 
which the Premier had alluded, and 
Bankruptcy, which were heretofore in 
the hands of the Attorney General of 
the day. It was a new departure; but 
he (Mr. Arnold) regarded it as a very 
wholesome improvement. He had a 
strong expectation that there would be an 
increasing desire for some help from the 
Government with reference to the present 
depressed condition of agriculture. So 
long as hon. Gentlemen coufined their 
demands to matters so harmless as the 
title or re-arrangement of a Government 
Department, he, for one, should not 
complain; but he looked with serious 
apprehension upon the character of the 
speeches made from the other side of the 
House that night. If hon. Members 
opposite really and sincerely wished to 
improve the condition of agriculture, 
they must not cry out merely for a new 
President of a new Department; but 
they must set their hands to work to 
reform the Land Laws of this country, 
which were at present the bane of agri- 
culture and injurious to the country. 
Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
there was one observation made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter to which he desired to refer shortly. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
Government would see that there was 
some Department charged with looking 
after all the special interests of agri- 
culture and commerce, and that, as it 
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was, they had not been overlooked or 
heglected hitherto. Their contention 
was that they had been neglected, and 
that was why they wanted a Minister 
and a Department. They were thankful 
for the introduction of a Bankruptcy 
Bill that Session, which the trading 
classes greatly required ; but how about 
the Patent Laws? Why were not the 
prohibitive fees done away with that 
drove the English inventors to America 
and elsewhere ? It might rather astonish 
the House to be told that many of their 
so-called American patents, though com- 
ing from America, were the invention of 
Englishmen who were driven abroad to 
get their patents, owing to the suicidal 
and prohibitive fees levied in this coun- 
try. Why, in the interests of Commerce 
and Agriculture, had those things been 
neglected so long? Then there was an- 
other most important subject to which 
they had hitherto been unable to get 
attention given; that was, the railway 
rates, which were not only in favour of 
the foreigner as against the English pro- 
ducer, but were actually in contraven- 
tion of the Statute defining maximum 
rates. Why were not these things seen 
to by the Board of Trade? He passed 
over such questions as prohibitive 
Tariffs that were crippling their manu- 
factures, Agricultural Education, Corn 
Returns, and the large subject of Local 
Taxation, which was over-weighting 
them in the race with the foreign pro- 
ducer; but the subject of railway freights 
was essentially within the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Trade, and should not 
have been neglected. And one word 
more. If they were to have some re- 
arrangement of the Public Departments 
to get these things seen to he trusted 
there was to be no delay. They could 
not afford to wait, and they had already 
waited too long. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that, 


while entirely prepared to accept the 


Resolution, he was not one of those who 
were sanguine that a Minister of Agri- 
culture could do much for the country 
in present circumstances. Statistics were, 
no doubt, valuable, and of interest both 
to Agriculture and Commerce; but it 
ought not to be supposed that foreign 
countries were in a much better condition 
than ourselves in that respect. So far 
as the statistics of this country were 
concerned they were equal to those of 
any other country. He recently applied 
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for statistics respecting the agriculture 
of the United States; but he was in- 
formed at the United States Legation 
that for the last two years Congress had 
not voted funds for the printing of them. 
He thought that, considering the duties 
in connection with trade and agriculture 
now performed by the Government, and 
some others that might be added, it 
would be of general service that some 
special Department were organized in 
connection with some of the existing 
Departments. It would have to deal 
with statistics, and it would also be im- 
portant that it should supply informa- 
tion with regard to Trade and Commerce 
from abroad. That information might 
be collected from our Consuls abroad, 
digested by the Government officials, 
and the results published in an available 
form for all those who were interested. 
One matter on which information was 
specially needed was the state of cattle 
diseases in foreign countries. One of 
the greatest difficulties of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with disease was that 
there was no reliable information of the 
state of cattle disease abroad; and he 
urged two years ago that the Government 
should take measures to obtain trust- 
worthy information regarding disease 
amongst cattle in the United States. An- 
other important matter, which would be 
of great service, was that thenew Minister 
of Agriculture should endeavour to dif- 
fuse scientific education in agricultural 
subjects throughout the country. No 
doubt there was a great amount of 
apathy amongst farmers about scientific 
education on agricultuaal subjects. Un- 
fortunately, farmers were not sufficiently 
aware of the great advantages which 
would accrue to them from a certain 
amount of knowledge in some of the 
sciences bearing closely on Agriculture, 
and a small sum of money might be 
well spent in drawing the attention of 
farmers to the subject. Another point 
which was of immense importance was 
that the Government should institute 
and endow, to a moderate extent, scien- 
tific investigation in agricultural ques- 
tions. It had done a great deal for 
rades and manufactures; but as yet 
the Government had done nothing in 
the way of aid of Agriculture, beyond 
what was done by the Science and Art 
Department. Inthe case of Agriculture 
there were special reasons why the Go- 
vernment should make some attempt at 
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encouraging scientific research and dis- 
covery. Great good might follow sucha 
course, as in our manufactures invention 
and discovery might be stimulated, and 
the knowledge of agricultural chemistry, 
in particular, might be more widely dif- 
fused. In trade and manufactures, if 
any private individual made a discovery 
or any invention he could obtain a patent 
for it, and if of great utility he was amply 
rewarded. But this was not applicable 
to invention or discoveries in Agriculture. 
What for a farmer was a large sum of 
money and considerable knowledge were 
required to make agricultural experi- 
ments, and a farmer might make dis- 
coveries of importance ; but, from the 
nature of such discoveries and the cha- 
racter of the subject, it was impossible 
for him to get a patent, and he derived 
no special advantage except what arose 
in the course of his own business, which 
was not sufficient to remunerate him for 
his trouble and expense. He thought, 
therefore, that a new Department, such 
as was indicated in the Resolution, was 
absolutely necessary. But to be of ser- 
vice a Minister of Agriculture must be 
acquainted with the subjects with which 
he had to deal ; and there would be great 
difficulty in finding such a Minister ; and 
unless he were possessed of practical 
knowledge of the subjects with which he 
had to deal, he (Mr. J. W. Barclay) could 
not see that much advantage would 
arise from this special Department which 
it was proposed to create. Another 
matter that he would like to refer to 
was the supervision of railway rates by 
the Board of Trade. They had been 
told that the United States had a De- 
partment of Commerce and Agriculture ; 
but 19 separate States had also Depart- 
ments which were specially constituted to 
deal with railway rates and charges, and 
they did their work to the great advan- 
tage of the public. A Department of 
Commerce should have similar powers 
to deal with Railway Companies in this 
country. The public had an idea that 
the Department looked after their inte- 
rests in the case of private Railway 
Bills. But—and in saying what he was 
about to say he hoped the House would 
except his right hon. Friend the present 
head of the Department—the Board, 
practically, did nothing of the kind, and 
they had in a scandalous manner be- 
trayed the interests of the public in re- 
gard to those Bills. The Board was re- 
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quired to report on all Railway Bills 
coming before the House; but from 
time to time it had allowed unopposed 
Bills to pass which gave the Railway 
Companies power to charge largely in- 
creased rates. In some instances that 
he (Mr. J. W. Barclay) knew of Com- 
panies had got power to charge more 
than double previous rates, and that 
without any notice being called to the 
matter by the Board of Trade. That, 
he thought, should warn them notto trust 
to any Department of State more than 
was necessary. Instead of looking so 
much after the affairs of foreign nations, 
it would be well if the House of Commons 
would devote itself more to affairs at 
home. He hoped, now that he had 
called attention to it, the subject would 
be looked after by the Board of Trade. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, if there was 
one thing which our American friends 
thoroughly understood, it was their own 
interests, and they were ever ready to 
take advantage of poor John Bull. He 
hoped he should not be thought unrea- 
sonable if he ventured to examine some- 
what closely the gift which the Prime 
Minister was inclined to bestow. The 
Prime Minister reminded him of the old 
story of the siege of Troy. He would 
like to suggest to the agricultural inte- 
rest of Great Britain a somewhat free 
translation of Zimeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 
It might be put—“ Don’t trust the pre- 
sent Government.” Take the Malt Tax. 
He was not a farmer, he was not an 
agriculturist, he was a carrier, and his 
experience showed him that sincethe abo- 
lition of the malt tax he had been offered 
more barley, sugar, and other things to 
be brought into competition with the 
British farmer than ever before. The 
Malt Tax was abolished with the pro- 
fessed desire to benefit the British 
farmer; but the Government had omitted 
the safeguards by which the aboli- 
tion should have been accompanied; 
and, therefore, as a matter of fact, that 
which they had done had only increased 
foreign competition, and the only people 
who had been benefited by the abolition 
of that tax were that portion of the 
brewers who carried on the largest busi- 
ness. The Government adhered to what 
they called the principles of political 
economy. Political economy, however, 
was not an exact science, and they 
ought to deal with the affairs of the 
country in the same way that they dealt 
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with their own businesses. How wasit 
that we had got into such a mess with 
respect to the French Treaty? It was 
because, while we professed the theory 
of Free Trade it was rejected by the other 
nations of the world. There was no one 
in that House, he (Mr. Mac Iver) did 
not care on what side he sat, who had 
so thoroughly learnt the art of replying 
to a Question without giving informa- 
tion as the hon. Baronet the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs had 
done. That hon. Baronet had, however, 
unintentionally misled the House in the 
replies which he had given to him. He 
(Mr. Mac Iver) had asked the hon. 
Baronet Questions about the Sugar 
Bounties and about the bounties on 
shipping; and the replies he gave 
amounted to this—that they were under 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would make representations 
in regard to them. Now, he appealed 
to both sides of the House whether such 
replies were not calculated to lead 
simple-minded people in the country to 
suppose that the Government really 
meant to do something. [‘‘ Question !’’] 
That was the Question, because those 
were matters with which a Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce might well 
deal with ; but which the hon. Baronet 
had not dealt well with, having much 
else to do. The whole question as 
regards bounties on shipping was prac- 
tically settled and done with. Our Go- 
vernment might make any representa- 
tion they pleased; but the French Go- 
vernment had perfectly concluded their 
arrangements to do a thing which was 
most detrimental to British interests. 
Let them look at the condition of Ire- 
land. How could the industries of that 
country be restored unless the industries 
in Great Britain were prosperous? 
When they saw the woollen trade falling 
off, and when they saw competing goods 
from France and other countries in- 
creasing in their importation, and our 
own exportation decreasing, if we hada 
Minister of Commerce his first duty 
would be to see what could be done 
for the woollen trade at home. Let 
them look at the distress in regard to 
agriculture. He agreed with one re- 


mark in a letter lately written to Mr. 
Lord, of Bradford, by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, to the effect that the de- 
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ressed state of our manufacturing in- 

ustries was very much owing to the 
depressed state of the agriculture of this 
country. He agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman that the connection between 
our agriculture and our manufactures 
was very close indeed. That was not a 
new idea to him; but it seemed to be 
new to the right hon. Gentleman, who 
had not sufficiently considered the rest 
of the subject, because he went on to 
say that the depressed condition of agri- 
culture was only owing to a few bad 
seasons, and that we wanted but a little 
more sunshine and a little more yield 
from the land, and everything would go 
right. Now, going back 12 years, and 
taking periods of three years each, he 
found that, in round numbers, our 
annual importations of agricultural pro- 
duce in the first three years averaged 
£60,000,000 sterling in value; in the 
second three years, £80,000,000; in 
the third three years, £94,000,000; 
and in the last £106,000,000. To him 
that looked very much like the dis- 
placement of our own industry ; it 
looked very much as though the real 
cause of our agricultural depression was 
the unfair competition of foreign coun- 
tries whose tariffs were hostile to our 
manufactures ; while, moreover, the con- 
ditions of the carrying trade had been 
altogether changed during the last few 
years. Trade in the United States was 
prosperous, and there was enormous 
emigration going on, and the result was 
that steamers in the Atlantic trade were 
more prosperous than they were years 
ago; but this was no advantage to the 
farmers. The homeward rates of freight 
never were lower; and, at the present 
moment, grain was being carried from 
New York to Liverpool at 2d. a-bushel, 
and cattle at about £4 perhead. In 
conclusion, he maintained that a Minis- 
ter of Commerce and Agriculture ought 
to have been appointed long ago; but 
he ought not to be a mere theoretic poli- 
tical economist, but a man who really 
had the best interests of Great Britain 
and Ireland and also of our great Em- 
pire at heart—one who was not tied to 
theory, but one who would do his best 
for the interests of the country. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he did 
not rise in order to follow at any length 
the extraordinary and somewhat miscel- 
laneous speech of the hon. Member for 
Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver). He did not 
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propose to discuss with that hon. Gen- | 
tleman the principles of Adam Smith, 
or even the protective theories which 
the hon. Member had so much at heart. 
It seemed to him (Mr. Chamberlain) that 
the hon. Member had somewhat antici- 
pated the Notice of Motion which he had 
put on the Paper, and which he intended 
to bring forward on the second reading 
of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill. But he could not help thinking 
the hon. Member was rather ungenerous 
in his observations as to the abolition of 
the Malt Tax. The abolition of the Malt 
Tax had been for many years an object 
of the greatest importance with the 
Party to which the hon. Member for 
Birkenhead belonged. When that Party 
came into power they found themselves, 
Owing to circumstances into which he 
need not enter, unable to deal with the 
question ; and now that a Liberal Go- 
vernment had settled it, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birkenhead declared that that 
which his own Party had called a boon 
had become a bane, because it had been 
granted by a Liberal Ministry. He 
hoped that the debate would now be 
brought to a close, especially as the 
statement of the Prime Minister had 
appeared to give general satisfaction. 
Some speakers that evening had, of 
course, unintentionally, tried to press 
further than his words would bear the 
statement of the Prime Minister. His 
right hon. Friend had not, as he (Mr. 
Chamberlain) understood him, said that 
the Government would pledge itself to 





the creation of a new Department. 
What he had said was that he would 
recognize, as a principle, that some De- | 
partment of the Government should be 
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class wanted commercial legislation to 
make more rapid progress, they must 
bring to bear some reform on the prac- 
tice of the House which should prevent 
the waste of time that undoubtedly 
seriously impeded the progress of com- 
mercial legislation. The hon. Member 
for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) 
complained that the Board of Trade had 
not dealt satisfactorily with the question 
of railway rates ; but his (Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s) reply was that they had done all 
that legislation enabled them to do with 
reference to this matter. They had 
raised important questions before the 
Railway Commission. On some of them 
they had been defeated by defects in the 
law; but the Government were quite 
prepared, when time would allow, to 
deal with the question, and to take the 
powers necessary that the matter might 
be satisfactorily dealt with. But the 
difficulty there, as in the case of other 
questions, was the time, and not the par- 
ticular arrangement of a Government De- 
partment. The hon. Member for Forfar- 
shire had spoken of the scandalous 
way in which the Board of Trade had 
betrayed the interests of the public, al- 
though he was good enough to say that 
in this he cast no reflection upon the 
present head of the Department; but 
he (Mr. Chamberlain) must protest, on 
behalf of the Department, on behalf of 
his Predecessors and the permanent offi- 
cials, against the rash charge brought 
against them that they had been un- 
mindful of the public interests. He was 
certain that in past times, as during his 
occupancy of the Office, they had, to the 
best of their abilities, protected the in- 
terests of the public. They had on every 





prepared to meet every new demand | occasion pointed out to the Committees 
made on behalf either of Agriculture | of the House of Commons any altera- 
or of Commerce. Some hon. Gentlemen | tions of rates proposed by Railway Com- 
seemed to anticipate too much from any | panies, and the responsibility of allow- 
mere re-organization of the work of the | ing those rates rested not with the offi- 
Government Departments. Such a re- | cers of the Board of Trade, but with the 
organization could not be expected either | Committees of the House. The hon. 
to revive trade, or materially to promote | Member for Mid Somersetshire (Mr. R. 
the interests of Agriculture. Nor would | H. Paget) spoke with reference to agri- 
it enable Governments or individuals to | cultural statistics, which he désired to 
perform impossibilities. Complaint was | see extended. A Report had been made 
made that but little progress had been | of a very elaborate character; but he 
made; but if there was any fault, it lay | (Mr. Chamberlain) understood the hon. 
with the House of Commons itself. The | Member to require that they should be 
practice of debating every question at | published more frequently, and contain 
inordinate length had necessarily de-/| a great deal of information which they 
layed non-political Business which was | did not now include. Now, it might be 
not so urgent; and if the commercial | possible to improve the preparation of 
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these statistics, and send them to the 
country at an earlier period than was 
now done; but the value of statistics 
often depended on a sufficient period 
being taken, and if they were published 
weekly or monthly, no practical conclu- 
sion could be drawn from them. But 
he must remind the House that no 
Government could do for individuals 
what they could do better for them- 
selves.. He believed the statistics pub- 
lished by the Government were chiefly 
valuable for the statesman and the 
political economist. They were not 
of primary utility to persons engaged 
in trade, who could better obtain what 
they wanted for themselves. The ex- 
perience of the United States had been 
referred to; and while the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for South Devon (Sir 
Massey Lopes) was mistaken in sup- 
posing that there was a Ministry of 
Agriculture in the United States, un- 
doubtedly there was a Statistical Bu- 
reau, which published a great many sta- 
tistics ; but as to the advantage of them 
he (Mr. Chamberlain) believed that there 
was considerable difference of opinion 
even in the United States themselves. 
The experiment in England was not a 
success. Atthe head of the Office had been 
Sir John Sinclair, and its Secretary was 
Arthur Young. Yet it was unsatisfactory. 
Begun in 1793, it was finally abolished 
in 1821, and no one said asingle word in 
its praise. Another question was, whether 
the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce could advantageously be combined 
under one head? He looked forward 
with the greatest anxiety to the possibi- 
lity of such an undertaking; and, in 
connection with it, he would tell the 
House what had happened to himself. 
He had only been in Office a very few 
days when he received a copy of a 
Return issued by the Department to 
farmers and others, asking a great num- 
ber of questions of interest. The Return 
eame back to him from a farmer not 
filled up. The writer declined absolutely 
to furnish any information either to the 
Board of Trade or to anyone connected 
with it, so long ‘‘as they knew as little of 
practical agriculture as a pig did of watch- 
making.” He (Mr. Chamberlain) felt 
the refusal was not altogether without 
cause ; and he could not help fearing, if 
these two great Departments were per- 
manently combined and placed under 
one head, difficulties would arise either 
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from the President of the Board of Trade 
knowing practically as little of Agricul- 
ture or, on the other hand, of Com- 
merce, as a pig did of watchmaking. 
But that was one of the questions which 
his right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
promised toconsider by accepting the form 
of Motion proposed, and he could nothelp 
thinking his mode of putting it into 
practice would be satisfactory to the 
House. With respect to the other mat- 
ters concerning which complaint was 
made, the chief thing wanted was, again, 
time and opportunity, as the Govern- 
ment were anxious to legislate on many 
of the subjects which had been touched 
upon. After the declaration of the Prime 
Minister, he thought the House might 
trust the Government to put in practice 
the principles they were willing to accept. 

Mr. STORER said, that agriculture 
was again beginning to assert itself, 
because trade was declining, and this 
question was of the greatest possible 
interest. If they had had a Minister to 
look after their interest, there would not 
have been so much bad legislation as 
there had been of late years. At the 
same time, he was ready to admit that 
the manner in which the Vice President 
of the Council had managed agricultural 
matters relating to cattle disease was 
most creditable, and had gained for the 
right hon. Gentleman the general respect 
ot the agricultural interest. He did not 
think it was fair to find fault with the 
sensible speech of the hon. Member for 
Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver) on the 
ground of its Protectionist tendencies, 
when Birmingham itself, represented by 
two Members of the Cabinet, had been 
asking for countervailing duties in oppo- 
sition to the bounties. He (Mr. Storer) 
would inform the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
that a large number of his constituents 
met a few nights since at Birmingham 
and passed a resolution in the spirit of 
the speech of the hon. Member for Bir- 
kenhead. It had been said that the 
agricultural interest was not sufficiently 
grateful for the abolition of the Malt 
Tax as they ought to be considering 
their former agitation on that question. 
But, though he recognized the good the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had done, he could not 
but remember that the result had only 
substituted one monopoly for another, 
for the monopoly now lay with the 
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brewer. The Education Act, too, had also 
done the farmer much injury, and in- 
flicted on him what amounted to an 
Income Tax of 1s. or 2s. in the pound. 
Mr. RATHBONE said, he could have 
wished that the Resolution of the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Massey Lopes) 
had been more general in itsterms. He 
(Mr. Rathbone) felt bound to take a par- 
ticular interest in this subject in conse- 
quence of the constant complaints which, 
as formerly representing a large com- 
mercial constituency, he had received as to 
the failure of the Administration Depart- 
ments to do their work satisfactorily. 
There could be no more important De- 
 derpaag than the Local Government 
oard and the Board of Trade, and the 
Prime Minister had very often avoided 
in practice many of the evils of the 
system by placing able men at the head 
of every Department ; but even in these 
cases the evil had not altogether been 
avoided. He thought the root of the evil 
lay in the present relative dignity and 
emolument of the different Offices of State. 
The heads of the Departments he had 
referred to were frequently not in the 
Cabinet; the Offices themselves were 
not considered as of equal dignity, and 
had not the same emoluments as great 
Departments. Therefore, when the time 
for promotion came, the merits of the 
individual did not enter into considera- 
tion. Besides, these very important 
Departments were often pushed aside 
from the fact that their Representatives 
were not in the Cabinet. He thought 
that the President of the Board of Trade, 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, and the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land should all have places in the Cabi- 
net, and that those Offices should no 
longer be considered as mere ante- 
chambers to the more important Offices. 
A like dignity should also attach to the 
Minister of Education. Under the late 
Government, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) had thordughly 
mastered the condition of Ireland and its 
system of local government. But he suc- 
ceeded toa position in which he had every- 
thing to learn—the Colonies—and he was 
succeeded by a Chief Secretary by no 
means his own equal. He (Mr. Rathbone) 
hoped the whole question would be con- 
sidered in a comprehensive spirit. 
Mr. ROUND said, he did not intend 
to continue the debate after the appeal 
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of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade; but he 
rose for the purpose of making a sugges- 
tion. The Prime Minister had stated 
that one of the great difficulties in con- 
nection with the re-organization of Go- 
vernment Departments was the necessary 
superannuation of officers. He (Mr. 
Round) understood that, at the present 
time, the head of the Statistical De- 
partment of the Board of Trade had 
resigned, and the Office was vacant. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Will the hon. 
Member communicate with the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade ? 

Mr. ROUND said, he would take an 
opportunity of doing so, and, in the 
meanwhile, would suggest that the ap- 
pointment should not be filled up 
until the new arrangements were made 
which it was stated were now in contem- 
plation. As representing an important 
agricultural constituency, he felt much 
interest in the question, and desired also 
to thank the Prime Minister for consent- 
ing to the Motion of the hon. Member 
for South Devon. His constituency was 
one that had suffered much from the 
recent depression in agriculture, and was 
still suffering. As its Representative, 
he could not but watch with the greatest 
interest every notice taken by this House 
of questions connected with the agricul- 
tural interests ; and he thanked the Go- 
vernment for their promise in connection 
with the Motion for a new Ministry of 
Commerce and Agriculture. 

Masor NOLAN said, that that was 
one of the questions on which more than 
one Ministry had been in a state of 
chaos. On a previous occasion, in the 
course of his (Major Nolan’s) inquiries 
on the subject of seed potatoes, he had 
been referred from one Department to 
another, from the Board of Trade to the 
Vice President of the Council, till at last 
it had been decided, after a consultation, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had more to do 
with potatoes than anyone else. At 
another time, he had been interested 
in a matter that was, perhaps, as much 
commercial as agricultural, and which 
was of some importance to the people of 
certain districts of Ireland—namely, the 
manufacture of kelp; but, on that sub- 
ject, his inquiries had received no satis- 
factory answer. And, in like manner, a 
difficulty often occurred in Ireland as to 
the very serious question of the drainage 
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of land. There was no one to whom ap- 
plication could be made, and the autho- 
rities were conspicuous by their absence. 
That a Department of Agriculture might 
eatly benefit small and unenlightened 
armers by circulatinginformation among 
them had been abundantly proved. That 
was a field in which the Department 
might prosecute the work that the agri- 
cultural societies neglected, or were un- 
able to perform, especially among the 
small farmers in Ireland. He thought 
that the Government might fairly be 
asked to give assistance of this kind, 
reserving to themselves the question 
whether the Office of Irish Agriculture 
should be in London or in Dublin. 

Stir HARRY VERNEY said, that 
he had heard the nostrums of hon. Mem- 
bers from all parts of the House for the 
relief of agriculturists, who, without 
doubt, had been very grievous sufferers 
from the late three or four unfavourable 
seasons, and for the improvement of 
Agriculture; and he would mention his, 
which had this peculiarity—an unusual 
one in that House—that every hon. 
Member, on whatever side or part of 
the House he sat, would agree with him 
in the opinion that it was the most im- 
portant of any. It was this—that they, 
landowners and land occupiers, should 
learn their business. There was no 
business or profession in that country 
with regard to which those who were 
the most interested were so ignorant. 
He confessed, and he did so with re- 
gret, that until he became a landowner 
he knew, and he cared, nothing about 
land. He hardly knew one crop from 
another, and he felt no desire to know; 
he had but one ambition, to rise in his 
profession and get the command of a 
regiment. He owned this with regret 
and some shame, because it was his 
duty to make himself acquainted with 
the business and calling, a good know- 
ledge of which would enable him to 
benefit himself and all who lived on his 
estate. He did not hesitate to say that 
if, half a century since, he had possessed 
as good a knowledge of the management 
of land, and acquaintance with the qua- 
lities and treatment of stock, as his land 
agent or bailiff, he would have been, 
perhaps, 20 per cent richer during the 
whole of that time; he would never 
have had a bad farmer on his land; 
more work, and better paid work would 
have been provided for his labourers, 
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and the country would have been bene- 
fited by his land producing more food 
for man and beast. . Every class in the 
country would be materially benefited 
by landowners being better instructed 
in land, excepting one—namely, land 
agents. Their occupation would be di- 
minished by landowners knowing their 
own business, instead of leaving it to 
them. In Germany there were few land 
agents; owners managed their own land. 
If their present difficulties induced land- 
owners to learn more about land it 
would prove beneficial to the whole 
community. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That it is desirable that the func- 
tions of the Executive Government which 
especially relate to Agriculture and Commerce 
should, as far as possible, be administered by a 
distinct department, and be presided over by a 
responsible Minister of the Crown. 


Committee upon Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


TRADE COMBINATIONS (FOOD, &c.). 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WARTON, who had given Notice 
on going into Committee of Supply to call 
attention to Trade Combinations having 
for their object the undue diminution of 
the price for food payable to the pro- 
ducer, and the increase payable by the 
consumer, now rose for that purpose, 
and said, that for a long time it had 
been his intention to direct the attention 
of the House to this subject. It wasa 
matter which seemed to him to be of 
considerable importance to a very Be, 
portion of the people of the country. It 
was hardly necessary to state that agri- 
culture had been in a very depressed 
state. What he was content to observe 
was that at present they could not grow 
wheat at a profit. It was of the utmost 
importance that, as agriculturists could 
not grow wheat, and were discouraged 
from growing barley, they should turn 
their attention to some things which 
might be of great benefit. There were 
many products of the soil which might 
be grown to advantage, only that the 
way in which those products were dis- 
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posed of often turned into a loss what 
might be sources of profit. At present 
we were paying foreigners many millions 
a-year for eggs, butter, poultry, fruit, and 
vegetables; and he did not hesitate to say 
that those millions might go into the 
pockets of our own farmers and market 
gardeners, provided what they had to 
sell could be sold fairly. It was a singular 
thing that we could get fresh fruit and 
vegetables from France, Germany, Hol- 
land, and Belgium at a cheaper rate than 
that at which our own producers could 
send them to market, and that arose 
partly from the system of railway 
charges, which he hoped the Committee 
on the subject would soon correct, and 
partly from the fact that the markets, 
and especially those of London, were 
carried on in @ most artificial and un- 
businesslike manner. He knew the case 
of a respectable farmer in Suffolk, finding 
his agricultural produce fetch him very 
little, directed his attention to onions. 
He got Sutton’s seed, the best he could 
procure, paid the greatest attention to 
the crop, and sent up the produce to 
London salesmen. But when the account 
of profit and loss was made up, he was 
out of pocket by what he paid for the 
sacks. Another thought he would grow 
cabbages, filled two waggons with them, 
which he sent up to market, and got the 
sum of 6d. for his profit on the transac- 
tion, 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD rose to 
Order, and asked, whether it was com- 
petent for an hon. Member, who had 
given Notice of a Motion on going into 
Committee of Supply, to move it on going 
into Committee of Ways and Means? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that if the hon. 
Member proposed to move on the present 
occasion he would be out of Order. 

Mr. HEALY asked, whether it was not 
competent to raise any question on going 
into Committee of Ways and Means? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he could not 
give an answer on a point of Order not 
absolutely before the House. The No- 
tice of the hon. Member was for a Motion 
on going into Committee of Supply ; but 
the Motion now was for going into Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. WARTON said, he rose at the 
proper moment; but he could not pre- 
vent the calling out of the Order for 
Ways and Means. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS asked the 
Government to explain why they had 
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taken the course they had in so suddenly 
closing Supply ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH, 
in reply, said, that the Amendment 
having been carried on going into Com- 
mittee, it was not considered advisable 
to set up Supply again after 11 o’clock; 
and in so doing they had acted in ac- 
cordance with the usual custom. 

Mr. WARTON then resumed his re- 
marks, when 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must again 
remind the hon. and learned Member 
that it would be quite out of Order for 
him to move, on going into Committee 
of Ways and Means, an Amendment 
which he had given Notice of on going 
into Supply. 

Mr. WARTON then said, he would 
content himself by making some general 
observations on the subject of his Motion 
without moving it. What he complained 
of was that, by the arrangements made 
between the salesmen to whom fruits and 
vegetables were consigned for sale in the 
great London markets, the produce found 
its way into the hands of middlemen, 
who arranged the prices at which they 
should be sold to the greengrocers and 
costermongers, so that the producer did 
not receive as much as he ought to do 
for what he had to sell, and the con- 
sumers were compelled to pay much 
more than they ought to do for what it 
was necessary for them to buy. The 
telegraphs gave means to the salesmen 
in the London markets ‘to regulate the 
supply that should be delivered, and, 
therefore, to have control over the prices 
that could be commanded. As matter 
of fact, it was well known that the Lon- 
don markets were supplied very largely 
with the refuse of the Paris markets; 
and, as far as our home producers were 
concerned, that they often received not 
more than 3d. each for cauliflowers, for 
instance, which were sold to the con- 
sumers at prices ranging between 4d. 
and 9d. The same rule applied to poul- 
try and meat, which ,were brought to 
this country from France and America, 
and sold at enormous profit as the pro- 
duct of English poultry - yards and 
grazing and feeding farms. But the 
evils which existed in connection with 
vegetables, fruit, and poultry dwindled 
into insignificance when compared with 
the case of fish. On the average, an 
acre of sea produced as much food as 
three acres of good land, except in those 
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arts of the sea to which fish did not go. 

ow, sometimes there was a great catch 
of fish, but the public was seldom al- 
lowed to benefit by it, the greater part 
being in most cases thrown back into the 
sea or allowed to rot. This was the 
doing of the salesmen, who regulated the 
supply according to their own wishes, 
with the object of keeping up the price 
of the article. Fish could be kept in ice 
for 12 or 15 days; and, therefore, there 
could be no excuse for throwing it away. 
Providence having given us the blessing 
of great abundance in fish, surely we 
should avail ourselves of it. His object 
was to have fish properly exposed for 
sale for a sufficient time to enable the 
public to buy it. Inconclusion, he would 
observe that the question concerned 
Trishmen and Englishmen equally ; and 
he could do no more, after what he had 
said, than to hope that the matters to 
which he had drawn attention would 
receive the careful consideration of the 
Government. 


CENTRAL ASIA—AFGHANISTAN 
(POLITICAL AFFAIRS). 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in ris- 
ing to call attention to the deficiency of 
official information respecting recent 
events in Asia, said, he had intended to 
ask the Government, If they can explain 
to the House why, when they fixed on 
the 24th March for the discussion of 
their policy in Afghanistan, they failed 
before that date to supply the House 
with the necessary documents, since pub- 
lished, giving the Russian official expo- 
sition of the meaning of their previous 
assurances, as well as the objections of 
the Indian Government to the orders 
sent them from Downing Street? He 
apprehended, however, that according 
to the Forms of the House it would not 
be competent for him to address to the 
Government thatidentical Question ; and, 
therefore, he proposed to put a Question 
of a different character to the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. He would ask, Whe- 


ther he could supplement the statement 
which he made on March 24 with in- 
formation about the advances since made 
in Central Asia by the Russian Armies ; 
whether the statement that General Sko- 
beleff had been recalled was an accurate 
statement; and, whether his hon. Friend 
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had any reason to believe that the Rus- 
sians had been ordered to discontinue 
their warlike operations? On all ques- 
tions of this character in a discussion the 
Government who were in Office had an 
enormous advantage, as they could pro- 
duce what Papers they chose and hold 
back what they chose. If the discussion 
was likely to prove inconvenient, they 
had only to say they could not produce 
such and such documents. Well, on the 
occasion when his hon. Friend (Mr, E. 
Stanhope) brought forward his Motion 
they were entirely in the dark upon two 
all-important points, and those two 
points were what were the opinions of 
the Indian Government upon the orders 
which they had received from home ; 
and, secondly, what were the intentions 
of the Russian Government with regard 
to military operations in Central Asia. 
They had a pretty strong opinion at the 
time that the opinions of the Indian Go- 
vernment and of the Council of the Go- 
vernor General were antagonistic to the 
orders they received from Downing 
Street, and they were very anxious to 
obtain from the noble Marquess the Se- 
cretary of State for India an accurate 
record of what were the opinions of the 
Indian Government, and they pressed 
the noble Marquess on that subject ; but 
they could not induce him to afford them 
information. The Papers from India con- 
taining the objections to the orders from 
Downing Street somehow miscarried, and 
did not arrive in time for the debate. A 
debate took place, and a division was 
arrived at. The Government obtained 
a majority of 120; and that majority, he 
thought, gave the Prime Minister the 
greatest satisfaction, for he on more 
than one occasion alluded to it. They 
obtained that majority, and the British 
troops were ordered to withdraw from 
Southern Afghanistan. The British 
troops were still in Southern Afghan- 
istan, and why? Because the Indian 
Government, although they did not dare 
to refuse to obey the orders that were 
sent to them from England, yet felt it so 
necessary in the interests of the Indian 
Empire that those orders should not be 
carried out beyond certain points, that 
they insisted on occupying Pishin. And 
Pishin was just as much in Southern 
Afghanistan as Candahar. The result 
was that at the present moment our 
troops in Southern Afghanistan were in 
a most unfortunate position. There were 
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certain advantages connected with a per- 
manent occupation of Candahar. There 
were certain advantages also connected 
with a withdrawal from Candahar. But 
they had abandoned the advantages of 
both by occupying Pishin. The advan- 
tage of remaining at Candahar was that 
the presence of British troops would 
prevent any local insurrection or disturb- 
ance. On the other hand, there was the 
danger that if a local disturbance did 
take place we might be involved in it. 
But, by withdrawing to Pishin, they had 
very much increased the likelihood of a 
disturbance at Candahar ; and if that dis- 
turbance took place our troops would 
be bound to come forward and help our 
friends to suppress it—unless the Liberal 
Government came to the resolution that 
it was better to throw our friends over 
than run the risk attendant on such 
an operation. Well, such was the un- 
fortunate position in which we found 
ourselves. And why were we in that 
unfortunate position? Simply because 
the House on the 25th March arrived at 
the conclusion, in absolute ignorance of 
the opinions both of the Indian Govern- 
ment and of the Council of the Governor 
General of India, as well as of the in- 
tention of the Russian Government. He 
thought he might here say that it had 
been the invariable practice of every 
Government to produce Papers which 
were relevant to any question which was 
to bediscussed, especially if it was a Party 
question, in time for that discussion. 
It was perfectly clear that no discussion 
could be thorough if those who discussed 
it were not in possession of accurate 
information. The Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy had a power of enormous 
magnitude; but when Parliament vested 
Secretaries of State and Viceroys with 
that power it laid down certain precau- 
tions. It was felt at the time when the 
Government of India was transferred 
from the East India Company to the 
Crown that Indian questions might be 
more frequently introduced and become 
matters of Party conflict, and therefore 
that the House might always be in pos- 
session of the opinions of those who were 
not influenced by Home politics, it was 
enacted that any despatch, whether 
written by a Secretary of State at home 
or by a Viceroy of India, which was laid 
before their Councils, any opinions the 
members of those Councils might ex- 


press should, with the despatch, be laid 
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before Parliament; and by that means, 
therefore, Parliament would bein posses- 
sion of the views of Indian officials 
on any question that might under 
discussion. What had happened? On 
the 25th of March the House had arrived 
at a most important decision with regard 
to our Frontier policy in the North-West 
of India, and late on the night of the 
24th despatches were laid on the Table 
of the House, so that his hon. Friend 
who had brought forward the Motion 
relating to Candahar had not had time 
to read them before he spoke on the 
subject. A few days after the opinions 
of certain Members of the Council of 
India were laid on the Table, and 
about threé days subsequently a num- 
ber of most important despatches re- 
lating to the intentions of Russia 
with regard to Central Asia were pub- 
lished by the Foreign Office. Now, 
he found the arguments which had 
been employed by the Members of the 
Council of India were entirely in ac- 
cordance with the views expressed upon 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
while the despatches from St. Peters- 
burg more than confirmed the darkest 
insinuations which had been thrown out 
in regard to the designs of Russia. 
It was impossible, therefore, to avoid 
coming to the conclusion that if the 
House had been in complete possession 
of the authentic and official information 
to which he referred, they would hardly 
have come to the decision at which they 
had arrived. [A Jaugh.| Hon. Gentle. 
men might laugh; but he might men- 
tion that when the question as to who 
was to blame for the delay of the des- 
patches came to be investigated in India, 
the Deputy Postmaster of Bombay, upon 
whom the responsibility was sought to 
be placed, was so affected by the de- 
cision that he committed suicide. The 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India was asked, in reference to the 
occupation of Candahar, whether a cer- 
tain despatch from Sir Donald Stewart 
represented the views upon the subject 
entertained by that gallant General at 
that moment. There had been some 
doubt upon the point, and therefore the 
question was asked. There was now, 
however, in the Blue Book a despatch 
from Sir Donald Stewart which entirely 
confirmed almost every argument which 
had been put forward by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lincoln (Mr. E, 
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Stanhope) against the abandonment of 
Candahar. Yet in the debate the name 
of Sir Donald Stewart had been paraded 
by Her Majesty’s Government as being 
in favour of the policy of abandonment. 
He now came to another and the most 
startling of all the documents which 
had since been published. The House 
was awdte that the Russian Government 
had given the most positive assurances 
that they had no intention of attacking 
or going near Meryv—one of the most 
important stations in Central Asia. But 
when the late Government were defeated 
at the General Election in the month of 
April last year, the Russian Govern- 
ment were sharp enough to see that it 
was possible the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian and 
his Colleagues might come into Office. 
What, under those circumstances, did 
they do? In A they prepared a 
despatch, which they sent to the Rus- 
sian Ambassador in this country. The 
despatch stated, in effect, that they 
thought the importance of Merv had 
been very much exaggerated ; that they 
could not pledge themselves to the exact 
limits within which their military ope- 
rations would be confined; that they 
had no desire to push as far as Merv, 
but that, if they found themselves com- 
pelled to do so, they certainly would 
not contemplate a permanent occupation 
of the place, and would withdraw from 
it as soon as possible. He might add that 
the Russian Government gave to their 
Ambassador in this country absolute dis- 
cretion as to the time when he should 
communicate the contents of the des- 
patch to Her Majesty’s Government 
here. At a later period Earl Granville 
protrree against the despatch; and 

ord Dufferin, when informed at St. 
Petersburg that Russia might occupy 
Merv, said that, as the late Emperor 
had given assurances on the subject in 
the most unequivocal language, he had 
led his own Government to regard the 
matter as having been placed beyond 
doubt, and that he hardly knew in what 
terms to convey to Lord Granville infor- 
mation to a contrary effect. All the Rus- 
sian despatches were couched exactly in 
the same terms, and they showed that 
no assurances given by the Russian 
Government were worth the paper they 
were written upon. The date of the 
latest of the despatches being the 8th 
of March, and the day specially fixed 
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by the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 

inister for the discussion of the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln 
being the 24th of March, he wished to 
know why the despatches had not been 
laid on the Table of the House before 
the debate was brought on? He did 
not for a moment pretend that either 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India or the Under Secretary had 
deliberately kept back these documents. 
{4 laugh.| Under the circumstances, 
he thought the noble Lord ought to be 
very grateful for that statement, be- 
cause the House had before them the 
remarkable fact that when the docu- 
ments were not forthcoming, and he 
heard that the Motion was coming on, 
he suggested to the noble Lord that he 
should have them sent by telegraph. 
But—‘“ No,” said the noble Lord; ‘‘I 
cannot telegraph these documents. They 
are of too great importance; and to 
telegraph an abstract of such communi- 
cations would materially diminish their 
importance.” He could not help think- 
ing that if these documents of great im- 
portance had confirmed the views of the 
noble Lord, he would have been glad to 
communicate the effect of them by tele- 
graph, and to lay them in that way 
upon the Table of the House. And, 
although he did not mean to say that 
the noble Lord did not telegraph them 
because they were in conflict with his 
own views, there was a certain amount 
of vis inertia which the noble Lord 
allowed to overcome his energy and 
activity to supply the House with infor- 
mation with which it ought to have 
been supplied, and which, somehow or 
other, induced him to take less trouble 
in the matter than he might have been 
expected to take. As he had said before, 
the House were in a position of some 
little difficulty. They could not discuss 
the question again, because they were 
precluded from doing so by the Forms 
of the House; but, under the circum- 
stances, he thought they had a right 
to ask for some explanation from Her 
Majesty’s Government. If the Govern- 
ment could, as it seemed to him they 
must, admit the facts to be as he had 
stated them, then he did hope that the 
House would receive some assurance 
from them that if ever again they made 
a question a Party question—/‘‘ Oh! ’”’} 
—if, above all, they ever made an 
Indian question a Party question— 
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[“* Oh!” and laughter.| Hon. Members 
opposite laughed ; but he believed that 
it had not hitherto been the practice to 
make Indian questions Party questions. 
[Sir Wir1t1am Harcourt: Who made 
itso? ] ‘Who made itso?” said the 
Home Secretary. Why, the Prime Mi- 
nister. It was not a Party question in 
“another place.” [‘Oh!”] Ifit was 
a Party question, it was a very curious 
thing that so large a number of Liberal 
Peers should have voted against their 
Party. Having been for some years 
Under Secretary of State for India he 
knew, and was bound to state, that 
during the whole of the time he occu- 
ied the Office he must gratefully recol- 
ect the consideration which the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Under Se- 
cretary (Mr. Grant Duff) always gave to 
him. But, unfortunately, since the ques- 
tion of the policy to be pursued towards 
Afghanistan came under discussion many 
Indian questions, as the House well 
knew, had been made more or less Party 
' questions. He sincerely hoped that, in 
the interests of India, they would soon 
get to the end of Party questions; and 
all he asked from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was an assurance that if they should 
considerit necessary in future to bring any 
one particular Indian question before the 
House, Her Majesty’s Government would 
consider it right to publish all the infor- 
mation they ‘had in their possession in 
reference to such question, and to take 
such steps as were necessary to have 
that information before the House before 
the question was discussed, and when it 
might be useful, and not afterwards, 
when it was more or less useless. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
We all, I think, on both sides of the 
House, appear to have been labouring 
under a most unfortunate misapprehen- 
sion in regard to this question of Can- 
dahar and Afghanistan. The noble 
Lord has informed us for the first time 
to-night that it was the Government 
who made this question a Party ques- 
tion, and that it was not in the mind of 
the Opposition to make it a Party ques- 
tion at all, We were under the im- 

ression, and it was never contradicted 
y any Member of the Opposition until 
this moment, that the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincoln (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) was a Vote of Censure on Her 
Majesty’s Government. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
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Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) put a 
question to the Prime Minister as to the 
opportunities which would be given for 
the discussion of the Motion; and the 
measures which were taken stamped 
it and marked it as a deliberate Party 
Motion —a Party Vote of Censure. 
Taking it in that light, my right hon. 
Friend gave the earliest and fullest 
facilities for its discussion. If we had 
known what we know now from the 
noble Lord, that it was not a Party 
Motion at all, but only an academical 
discussion of a question that was to be 
discussed like all other Indian questions, 
without reference to Party considera- 
tions, whatever they might have thought, 
it might not have been necessary for 
the Government, at an extremely incon- 
venient period of the Session, to have 
devoted the time they did to the dis- 
cussion of the measure ; and it is a pity 
that the intimation was not made until 
after the discussion which took up so 
much of the time of the House. In the 
course of the discussion on that Motion, 
which we now learn was not a Party 
one, the charge which the noble Lord 
made to-night was insinuated once or 
twice, and I rose to take tie earliest 
opportunity I could to put the question 
directly to hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and to ask them whether 
they did deliberately believe that I, in 
the interests of the Government or in 
the interest of any particular view of the 
question, had deliberately suppressed, 
or taken measures for the suppression, 
of these Minutes of the Members of the 
Council of India, which were unfavour- 
able to our views? I had no sooner 
asked the question than it was repu- 
diated, as I thought universally, by 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and I understood that it was an expres- 
sion of opinion from Members on the 
opposite side that no such idea was 
entertained by them. But now, after 
several weeks’ interval, the noble Lord 
comes forward and deliberately resusci- 
tates this charge, which I cannot consider 
as any other than a charge of having 
deliberately suppressed the despatches. 
[‘* No, no!”] Then I certainly cannot 
understand what it is that the noble 
Lord does mean. The noble Lord says 
the Government made a Party question 
of this, and fixed the 24th of March for 
its discussion, and he says that the Go- 
vernment named that day and at the 
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same time did not take measures for 
placing the House in possession of all 
the information to which it was entitled. 
Let me just state to the House what are 
the facts and the dates in regard to this 
matter. At an early period of the Ses- 
sion several Questions were put to me 
as to what the answer of the Indian 
Government was with reference to my 
despatch on the subject of Candahar. 
I said that the reply had not been re- 
ceived; but, having communicated with 
the Government of India by telegraph, 
I was able subsequently to state that the 
reply was on its way. That reply was 
dated the 2nd of February, 1881, and 
ought to have been received about the 
end of the month of February. The 
concluding paragraph of that despatch 
was as follows :— 

“The Minutes which are being recorded on 
the subject-matter of this despatch by some of 
our own honourable Colleagues will be forwarded 
by the subsequent mail.”’ 
I assumed, as I think I had a right to 
do, that the subsequent mail referred to 
would be the next mail. I could not 
imagine that when the Government of 
India agreed to send the despatch that 
they were likely to delay it beyond the 
subsequent mail. But in that I was 
mistaken. In spite of having been in- 
formed that the Minutes would come by 
the mail which followed the reply, sent 
by the mail on the 2nd of February, 
none of them were sent until the mail of 
February 21st; and the Minutes sent 
by the mail of February 21st were those 
which miscarried. On the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, two subsequent Minutes were 
dispatched, one of them being that of 
Mr. Rivers Thompson and the other 
that of Major Baring. Both of these 
arrived, I think, on the 21st of March, 
and it was only then that I ascertained 
that the despatches sent on the 21st of 
February had miscarried altogether. 
They had been sent by the previous 
mail of the 21st of February, but had 
missed altogether, and would not be forth- 
coming. I then found that it was of no 
use waiting for them any longer, and 
I gave directions at once that all the 
Papers in our possession should be 
— and placed in the hands of 

embers. I regret exceedingly that 


they were not in the hands of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincoln until a few 
minutes before he rose to make his 
speech ; but the despatches, which were 
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extremely short, were in hands of hon. 
Members that evening, and all who 
cared to read them had an opportunity 
of doing so before they came to the 
division next night. These despatches, 
although not complete until the subse- 
quent mail, did contain the most able 
and the strongest Minute against the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government—I 
mean that of Mr. Rivers Thompson. The 
noble Lord says that no explanation has 
been given of the manner in which the 
despatches miscarried. The noble Lord 
never asked what became of them, or it 
could have been afforded to him. ‘The 
explanation is a very simple one. They 
did not go to St. Petersburg. By some 
mistake they were placed in the Bombay 
Post Office, and they were sent home, 
not by the mail, but as a parcel, and in 
that form they were received, I think, 
at Portsmouth. [Lord Gzorcz Hamit- 
ton: Hear, hear!} The noble Lord 
seems to think the matter extremely 
amusing ; and, indeed, referred lightly 
to the suicide of the Deputy Postmaster 
of Bombay, who was held responsible 
for the mistake. I do not know whe- 
ther the noble Lord meant to be serious. 
If not, it was an extremely bad joke. 
It is the fact, however, that Mr. Row, 
the Deputy Postmaster at Bombay, was 
held responsible for the mistake, and it 
is a fact that Mr. Row, subsequently to 
the discovery of the blunder, has com- 
mitted suicide. What happened was 
perfectly clear, and there is no mystery 
about it. The noble Lord evidently be- 
lieves that the Deputy Postmaster was 
instructed to send these despatches to 
Portsmouth by parcel instead of by 
letter, and that he has been made the 
victim of the machinations of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The noble Lord 
says that if the opinion of Sir Donald 
Stewart had been in the hands of Mem- 
bers before the division was taken, it 
would have had great influence upon 
the House, and would have altered the 
result. Now, not one word was said 
about Sir Donald Stewart’s opinion that 
was not borne out, and more than borne 
out, by Sir Donald Stewart’s subsequent 
Minute. What did Sir Donald Stewart 
say in the Minute that did not reach us? 
He said that he did not consider Canda- 
har as a strategical position, nor was an 
advocate of its annexation for any pur- 
pose, not even if it could be demon- 
strated, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
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that our Frontier could be strengthened 
by such a measure. I stated that Sir 
Donald Stewart was not an advocate of 
the retention of Oandahar. I fully admit 
that he states in his opinion that the 
evils which may result from a change of 
policy on the part of one Government 
when it succeeds another are so great 
that he is of opinion that it is doubtful 
whether we ought to evacuate Candahar. 
Sir Donald Stewart’s political opinion 
was that which I have just read, and it 
was quite as strong as anything that 
could be attributed to him in the course 
of debate. The noble Lord, not satisfied 
with referring to Papers which are not 
before us, has gone back to Papers 
which were before the House for weeks 
before the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincoln came on. He is now 
complaining that I published Lord 
Lytton’s Minute, and he says that it has 
nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion. It may not have anything to do 
with the question in his sense—because 
he does not find it convenient from his 
view of the question—but it has a great 
deal to do with the question, as it was 
discussed, of the value of Candahar in a 
strategical and political point of view; 
and when I was placing before the 
House the opinion of great authorities 
on this question, I do not see why I 
should not include the opinion of so 
great an authority as Lord Lytton in 
the year 1878. The noble Lord invites 
me to discuss our present position in 
Afghanistan, and he says it combines 
all possible disadvantages with the fewest 
[ey me advantages. He says that this 

as arisen in consequence of the peremp- 
tory orders issued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Well, I can only say that 
the present position of matters is the 
one contemplated by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment at home, and is the one sup- 
posed by the Government of India to be 
the mostsuitable. We issued instructions 
of a very precise character as to the 
abandonment of Candahar. We left it 
to the Government of India to decide as 
to the time of our withdrawal from 
Pishin. With the full assent of Her 
Majesty’s Government, the Government 
of india have availed themselves, acting 
upon the best advice and information in 
their possession, of the discretion given 
to them, and in the exercise of that dis- 
cretion have decided to prolong for some 
time the occupation of Pishin without, 
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permanent policy in regard to that place 
is to be. Pending further instructions 
from the Government, they are of opi- 
nion that our withdrawal from the posi- 
tion we occupy in Southern Afghanistan 
ought not to be precipitate, that it ought 
not to be sudden, that it ought not 
necessarily to be immediately completed. 
For that purpose, and with that object, 
bearing that consideration in view, great 
discretionary t was given to the Go- 
vernment of India. The Government of 
India has availed itself of that discre- 
tion, and I have no reason to believe 
that the Government of India has been 
placed in any position of embarrassment 
whatever by the position we now hold 
in Southern Afghanistan. The noble 
Lord has invited me to give assurances 
that in the case of future debates full 
information will be given to the House. 
I cannot undertake to give any assurance 
that any other course will be taken than 
has been taken in this matter. We had 
every reason to suppose that by the day 
fixed by my right hon. Friend for the 
discussion of the question the fullest in- 
formation, and all the information it was 
possible to obtain, would be in the 
hands of the House. Some of that in- 
formation was withheld by an unaccount- 
able accident for which the Government 
cannot be held responsible, and I think 
it is rather to be regretted that the noble 
Lord and his Friends should by this 
carping attack endeavour to weaken the 
decision at which the House has already 
arrived by so large a majority. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he thought 
the noble Lord who had just spoken had 
very much misunderstood the observa- 
tions of his noble Friend the Member for 
Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton), and 
the spirit in which they were made. 
When he spoke of this question not hay- 
ing been brought forward until a month 
after the Afghan debate, the reason for 
this was very clear. His noble Friend 
had had no opportunity of bringing it on 
before. He had placed his Notice on the 
Paper, and called attention to the sub- 
ject on the earliest occasion that pre- 
sented itself. The noble Lord appeared 
hurt at the observations of his noble 
Friend with respect to this being or not 
a Party question. But the meaning 
of his noble Friend appeared to him 
some obvious. The Motion, when 

rought forward, was rejected by a large 
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majority of the House. That decision 
he perfectly accepted; but he was not 
without considerable hope that the argu- 
ments urged in the course of the debate 
which took place would even now have 
a very considerable influence on the 
policy of the Government. When the 
Motion was proposed, the Prime Minister 
at once accepted it as a Motion of Want 
of Confidence. No doubt, it was a very 
convenient course for the right hon. 
Gentleman to take, and he did not com- 
plain of his decision. After what had 
taken place’ in the House of Lords, it 
was, he thought, perfectly fair that the 
Motion should have been accepted in 
that sense. But anyone who looked at 
the terms of the Motion would see that 
it would have been very easy to have 
treated it in no such sense. However, at 
that moment it was really not worth 
while entering into an elaborate dis- 
cussion as to whether it was proposed in 
a Party sense or not. Allhe would say 
was, that the sooner Indian subjects 
ceased to be discussed from a Party point 
of view the better, and he was sure the 
House would find that, as soon as those 
sitting near him could get away from 
subjects connected with India which 
they were obliged to press upon Her 
Majesty’s Government, they were pre- 
pared to assist Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the best of their power in deal- 
ing with all matters relating to India. 
The noble Lord seemed to think that his 
noble Friend had made a charge against 
him of having deliberately suppressed 
certain Papers. He certainly had not 
understood his noble Friend’s observa- 
tions in that sense. What he under- 
stood him to say was, that the Govern- 
ment fixed their own day for the debate 
—namely, the 24th of March—and that 
they were so careless in obtaining in- 
formation beforehand that, when the 
subject came on for discussion, the House 
was without information that the Go- 
vernment might perfectly well have laid 
upon the Table of the House. He hoped 
the noble Lord would not think he was 
referring to Papers with which he was 
particularly concerned; he was not re- 
ferring to the opinions of the Govern- 
ment of India or of the Council of India. 
For his own part, he must say he thought 
the noble Lord would have been anxious 
that those opinions should be before the 
House. They were, on the whole, very 
unfavourable to the views of the noble 
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Lord, and, in a certain sense, their ab- 
sence had been made use of in the course 
of the debate. But he did think, not- 
withstanding, that the course adopted by 
the noble Lord and by the Government, 
although it might have been perfectly 
accidental, was most unfair towards Sir 
Donald Stewart, because throughout the 
discussion Sir Donald Stewart was bein 
constantly misrepresented. It was 

in various quarters of the House that 
the opinion of Sir Donald Stewart was 
in favour of the policy of the Govern- 
ment, while it was urged in others that 
it was in favour of the policy supported 
on that side of the House. For fis own 
part, having had an opportunity of read- 
ing all the Papers put forward by Sir 
Donald Stewart, he thought it only fait 
to say that he had been consistent 
throughout. He said from the first that, 
from a military point of view, it was not, 
in his opinion, of so much importance 
that Candahar should be occupied by 
British troops; but that, on political 
grounds, it would be the basest possible 
desertion of the people of Candahar that 
our troops should be withdrawn from it. 
Now, Sir Donald Stewart was not only 
the Commander-in-Chief of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces in that part of the country, 
but the officer politically in charge of it; 
who had lived there for many months, 
and was the man most qualified to ex- 
press an opinion upon the question. But 
that brought him to another point. The 
noble Lord had said he placed before the 
House—and, no doubt, he did—the opi- 
nions expressed by the Government of 
India, at the earliest possible date. But 
he ventured to repeat the complaint 
made on the occasion of his addressing 
the House before, as to the famous 
despatch dated the 2nd of February. 
That despatch had completely changed 
the position of affairs with regard to the 
retention of Pishin and Sibi, and it inti- 
mated to this country for the first time 
that the Government of India objected 
to the policy that was intended to be 
imposed on it from home, and desired, 
for a time at least, that Pishin and Sibi 
should be occupied by our troops, and 
had urged some strong contentions in 
support of that view. That despatch 
might have been in the hands of hon. 
Members three weeks before the de- 
bate took place; and yet, although it 
was perfectly well known that they, 
on that side of the House would, on 
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the 24th March, call attention to the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
not only with regard to Candahar but 
with regard to Southern Afghanistan 
generally, Her Majesty’s Government 
had thought fit to keep back that des- 
patch of the 2nd of February, and it 
was not put into his hands until 10 
minutes before he rose to open the dis- 
cussion. He now came to another point, 
and was glad that the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs had not 
yet spoken, because his next observa- 
tions would be specially directed to him. 
When he addressed the House on the 
former occasion, the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs immediately 
followed, and made two statements with 
reference to the whole subject which 
had a very considerable effect upon the 
House, and had, as far as he could 
judge, actually influenced the course of 
public opinion on the question. He 
ventured to call attention to both state- 
ments. The first of them arose in this 
way. He had stated in the course of. his 
remarks that an absolute pledge had 
been given by Sir Donald Stewart to 
the people of Candahar that they should 
never again fall under the dominion of 
the Ruler of Cabul, and he had further 
stated that to be a specific pledge given 
not only tothe Ameer Shere Ali, but to 
the people themselves. What happened 
then? The Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs got up and quoted a 
despatch that was not on the Table; but 
he frankly and fairly stated that the 
despatch, although not there, had be- 
come the property of the House; and he 
quoted from that despatch and from a 
diary certain declarations made by Sir 
Donald Stewart, that it was the object 
of the Government, if possible, to make 
the Ameer secure on his Throne, and, 
as soon as he had been made secure and 
independent of British assistance, to 
withdraw from Candahar. He had since 
seen the diary on which that statement 
was published, and found that the 
diary, so far from in any way affecting 
the statement which he made was a re- 
markable confirmation of it, because 
there was the further statement, which 
the hon. Gentleman did not think it 
worth while to read to the House, that 
General Sir Donald Stewart reiterated 
to the Sirdar that he might rest as- 
sured that the government of the 
whole of Afghanistan would certainly 
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not be vested in future in a single indi- 
vidual. So absolute a confirmation of 
his statement ought, he thought, to have 
been laid before the House. Then, there 
was another point. Upon the occasion 
to which he had alluded, he urged upon 
the House the importance which might 
be attached to Russian intrigues in Af- 
ghanistan, and to the Russian advance 
towards that country. The hon. Gentle- 
man thereupon got up and said, with 
an air that, at any rate, carried convic- 
tion to the Liberal side of the House, 
that General Skobeleff had been recalled 
from Central Asia. On a subsequent 
occasion he had taken the opportunity 
of asking the hon. Gentleman upon what 
that statement was founded, and he said 
it was founded upon information which 
had reached him, and which had been 
afterwards confirmed by a despatch from 
Lord Dufferin. But, upon examination 
of the despatch, he found that, so far 
from its being a confirmation, it stated 
that General Skobeleff had been, at his 
own request, relieved from his command. 
And that was what the hon. Gentleman 
described as being recalled by special 
order of the Emperor. The hon. Gentle- 
man, therefore, appeared to him to have 
gone on the merest possible hearsay ; 
and it turned out, two days later, when 
Lord Dufferin’s despatch was received, 
that his statement was not confirmed. 
What his noble Friend complained of 
was that the despatches to which he had 
drawn attention were in the possession 
of Her Majesty’s Government in suffi- 
cient time to be laid upon the Table of 
the House for the purposes of the de- 
bate that took place. But the noble 
Lord opposite had not even touched upon 
that subject. It was true that had the 
Government written to St. Petersburg 
for leave to publish the despatch, some 
time must have elapsed; but the tele- 
graph would have brought in two days 
the fullest possible information with re- 
gard to the disposition of the Russian 
Government upon this question. He 
thought, in that matter, the Government 
had not treated them at all fairly. They 
had kept back, no doubt without any 
design of deceiving the House, infor- 
mation that ought to have been laid 
upon the Table; they had fixed the de- 
bate for a day that was convenient to 
themselves, and then witheld the infor- 
mation necessary for full and fair dis- 
cussion. 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not quite understand whether the 
charge against the Government was that 
they had fixed too early a day for the 
debate, or that it was owing to careless- 
ness on the part of the Government that 
the latest Papers were not produced.in 
time for the debate. In either case, he 
was himself present in the House when 
the Prime Minister was pressed to fix 
an early day for the debate, and was 
now quite ready to examine the two 
statements that had been made with re- 
gard to the Indian Minutes and the 
Foreign Office Papers. The noble Lord 
who began this debate had been, in his 
opinion, sufficiently answered by the 
Secretary of State for India with regard 
to the Indian Papers; and everybody on 
that side of the House, he believed, con- 
sidered the defence of his noble Friend 
to be complete. With reference to these 
Papers, there was every reason to be- 
lieve they would reach this country in 
time to be printed ; but, owing to the 
error of the unfortunate man, the Sub- 
Postmaster at Bombay, who had com- 
mitted suicide, they had not done so. 
How any charge could be made against 
the Government, under the circum- 
stances, he really could not understand. 
The important despatch to which the 
noble Lord opposite had referred was 
that of Lord Dufferin, dated the 8th of 
March. That despatch was received at 
the}Foreign Office on the 14th of March ; 
and the hon. Member who had just 
spoken had inquired why leave to 
publish it had not been asked by tele- 
graph? That had been done. It was 
the practice, whenever a Foreign Office 
Blue Book was to be laid before the 
House, and whenever Foreign Govern- 
ments had to be consulted with regard 
to publication, to telegraph the numbers 
of the despatches, and the consent to pub- 
lish was generally returned in the same 
way. But there were often in St. Peters- 
burg great difficulties in seeing gentle- 
men able to give the consent of the Go- 
venment; and, in the present instance, 
consent to publish was not received 
until the day of the debate. The hon. 
Member opposite made a further in- 
quiry as to why the despatch of the 2nd 
of February, relating to Pishin, had not 
been published? The House would see 
that the last paragraph of the despatch 
alluded to the Minutes which were on 
their way home, and it was the wish of 
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Her Majesty’s Government to publish 
both the despatch and the Minutes to- 
gether. When, however, the Secretary 
of State for India found that the Minutes 
had not arrived, the despatch was pub- 
lished without them. The hon. Member 
who had just spoken had also made one 
or two remarks personal to himself. He 
said that in the course of the Candahar 
debate, in which he followed him, he 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) had quoted from 
a portion of the Candahar diary, and 
that, after reading the context, he 
thought it did not bear out the expla- 
nation given. The hon. Member argued 
that the present Government had re- 
versed the policy of their Predecessors 
with regard to Candahar; but he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had contended that 
with regard to Candahar the late Go- 
vernment had no policy.- The late 
Government, he would point out, had 
never themselves decided what they 
were going to do with Candahar. He 
had referred to the matter before; but 
the noble Lord had never been able 
to tell him the policy of his Party with 
regard to that city. Upon this matter 
he had quoted from the Cabul diary ; and 
when he reminded the noble Lord that 
he had been unable to designate the 
line the late Government proposed to 
take on the question, he would point out 
that two speakers who had taken part 
in the debate to which reference had 
been made, one on the first night, and 
another on the second, who had been 
connected with the late Government, 
took different views to that which the 
noble Lord himself had taken. He 
could only refer hon. Members to the 
diary, which, he maintained, exactly 
bore out the statement he had made that 
the late Government had no definite 
policy with regard to the retention or 
abandonment of Candahar; and that, as 
a matter of fact, they were drifting with 
the stream when they went out of 
Office. Then a question was put to 
him as to the recall of General Skobeleff, 
and it was stated that the reply he had 
previously given was inaccurate, not 
being borne out by subsequent published 
documents. It was said that the General 
had not been recalled, but had retired 
of his own wish ; but it must be remem- 
bered that when it was convenient for 
the home authorities to ‘recall’ an 
official, it was usually explained that it 
was done at that individual’s express de- 
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sire. A great many cases of recall could 
be covered in this manner; and when 
the presence of a person in a certain 
place had ceased to be convenient, it 
was very easy to recall him ‘‘at his 
own wish.”’ The Government had been 
informed by Her Majesty’s Represen- 
tative at St. Petersburg that General 
Skobeleff had been “recalled.” They 
had continually asked for confirmations 
of that statement, and they had from 
time to time received the same reply, 
which had been submitted to the House 
in answer to Questions put by hon. Mem- 
bers. The noble Lord had put three 
questions to him, and this was one— 
whether the statement that General 
Skobeleff had been recalled was correct ? 
His reply was that it was correct. Then 
the noble Lord asked whether orders 
had been given by the Russian Govern- 
ment for suspending the advance of the 
Russian troops in Central Asia? In 
reply, with regard to the orders given 
by the Russian Government, he could 
only state what Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment wereinformed. He could not say 
what orders had been given to the 
Russian forces; but they heard from 
Her Majesty’s Representative at St. 
Petersburg, as he had twice informed 
the House, that there had been a stop 
put to the forward movement of the Rus- 
sian troops in Central Asia. Therefore, 
as to what advance the Russian forces 
had made, he answered that they had 
made none ; that they had, in fact, been 
falling back since the date of the debate. 
Before sitting down, he could only repeat 
the statement made by his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Hartington) that there 
was not the smallest foundation for the 
assertion, either in connection with the 
Foreign Office or the Indian Office, that 
Papers had been kept back at the time 
of the debate. The Government had 
been asked to name an early day for the 
discussion, and before that date they had 
got together all the Papers they possibly 
could, and had produced them ; and even 
if the Papers which were ultimately 
found to be missing had been forthcom- 
ing at that time, he did not believe that 
they would have had any substantial 
influence upon the debate. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
Baronet appeared to think it sufficient 
excuse for the Government having com- 
menced the debate on the abandonment 
of Pishin when they did, that they had 
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been urged by the Opposition to name 
an early day; but he would remind the 
hon. Baronet that it was impossible for 
them on that side of the House to know 
what information the Government were 
in possession of. When Members of the 
Opposition pressed the Government for 
an early day, it was not to be supposed 
that they wished the Government to 
bring on the debate before they were 
able to produce, for the information of 
their opponents, all the despatches that 
were at their own disposal. The hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down began 
his speech by saying that he really did 
not understand the charge made against 
the Government; and the noble Lord 
who preceded him on that side of the 
House (the Marquess of Hartington) 
appeared so to misunderstand the charge 
as to suppose that it was one of du- 
plicity brought against Her Majesty’s 
present Advisers. They both seemed 
unable to imagine that there was 
any middle charge between absolute 
duplicity on the part of the Government, 
and absolvingthe Government altogether 
from blame in this matter. The case of 
the Opposition was not that at all. No 
man on that side of the House believed 
that the Government intended deliber- 
ately to withhold these Papers from the 
House; but, at the same time, they 
could not absolve the Ministry from the 
charge of having so acted that important 
information which should have been 
given to the House did not reach them. 
Let them compare the manner in which 
the Government had used information, 
but had not produced it, when it was in 
their interest to so act, and when it 
was against them. The hon. Baronet 
who had just sat down was in possession 
of certain information with regard to 
the Cabul diary, to which allusion had 
been made. He made use of this infor- 
mation, and also referred to a despatch, 
subsequently laid upon the Table, with 
regard to General Skobeleff. He had 
used the despatches which supported his 
own view; but he had given them no 
opinion as to the despatch which told 
against them—information with regard 
to which he had in his possession. That 
was the natural thing to do; but let 
them observe how capable it was of 
abuse, for if Government allowed them- 
selves to use despatches only that told 
in favour of themselves, it was certain that 
they would ignore all those despatches 
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which in any way told against them— 
and that was exactly what the Govern- 
ment did. He was not touching on the 
Indian despatches that were kept back 
by an unedton, but the despatch which 
the Government actually had in the 
Foreign Office—namely, the Cabul diary 
which had since been published. The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, undoubtedly,did make quotations 
from that diary, which hon. Members 
sitting opposite to them were unable 
to answer because they had not the 
despatch before them; but he had for- 
borne to quote from information which 
he also had, and which would have told 
powerfully in favour of his opponents. 
That alone, he thought, was sufficient 
justification to his noble Friend for 
having called attention to this matter. 
The noble Lord was unable to go into 
this question in the course of the debate 
they had had, as he had not been in 
possession of the materials to enable 
him to do so; but he had put down his 
Notice as soon as he could, and had 
brought on this question on the earliest 
ossible day. The noble Marquess the 
ecretaey of State for India got into a 
state of virtuous indignation at the sup- 
posed accusation from the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench; but it must be remembered 
how fond the present Ministry and their 
Followers when in Opposition were of 
accusing the late Government of feloni- 
ously keeping back information. Well, 
if the present Opposition ever had an 
opportunity to make use of a similar 
accusation there never was one more 
plausible than the present, because there 
were two entirely separate sets of des- 
patches, both telling in favour of the 
Opposition and against the Government, 
in charge of different Departments, and 
entirely subjected to different influences, 
neither of which came into the hands of 
the Opposition in time for the debate. 
He made no charge of duplicity ; but he 
did say that if such an event had occurred 
during the tenure of Office of the late 
Government, he had not the slightest 
doubt that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would not have been restrained by any 
similar delicacy. He supposed they 
would have no opportunity—in fact, 
they could not possibly have any oppor- 
tunity—of discussing this question this 
Session with the full information they 
had received ; but he confessed he could 
not agree with his noble Friend who 
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brought this subject forward, when he 
said that hon. Members opposite would 
have had their opinions influenced by 
these documents if they had been forth- 
coming. It was clear hon. Members on 
the Ministerial side of the House had 
formed their decision entirely apart from 
the documents. Their opinion, in fact, was 
formed at the time ofthe General Elec- 
tion. They were influenced by no docu- 
ments that were then in their hands, and 
he did not believe they would have been 
influenced by any documents which had 
lately been laid on the Table. The only 
consolation Members of the Opposition 
had was this—that, apparently, the Go- 
vernment were now being compelled by 
circumstances not only to go against the 
policy which they themselves intended 
to pursue, but to go in favour of that 
against which they had been able to 
bring down a majority of 120 votes in 
this House. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that as he had 
taken as much interest in this matter as 
any other hon. Gentleman in the House, 
he should like to be allowed to say a few 
words. The hon. Baronet the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
said hon. Members on that (the Opposi- 
tion) side of the House had pressed the 
Government to fix an early day for the 
discussion on the Candahar question. 
Well, that might be so; but did hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House believe that the despatches the 
Government had at their disposal, or 
could have had at their disposal, could 
not have been laid on the Table when 
that discussion came on? He thought 
it was the duty of the Under Secretary 
to have warned the Prime Minister, when 
the right hon. Gentleman was fixing the 
day, that certain Papers of great im- 
portance could not be produced in time 
for the debate. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, before the debate came on, should 
have been enabled to give reasons why 
it should be adjourned to a future date ; 
but that was not done, and the House 
received no information of the absence 
of those Papers either from the Represen- 
tatives of the Foreign Office or the India 
Office. He could not conceal from himself 
that the perusal of those Papers, which 
were not in their possession at the time 
of the debate, but which had since been 
morgen would have influenced many 
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of Hartington) said the Opposition had 
made this a Party question ; but he was 
sure the noble Lord would not accuse 
him of having, at any time, made India 
a Party question in this House. He 
thought the whole policy of the retire- 
ment from Candahar was part of the 
policy that the noble Lord sketched out 
when he was addressing his constituents 
in North-East Lancashire at the General 
Election. The noble Lord had been de- 
termined to withdraw from Candahar, 
no matter what happened, and no matter 
what were the opinions of those now 
capable of forming a judgment, and had 
denounced, in no weak language, the 
policy of the late Government. Well, we 
had gone from Candahar, and it was only 
flogging a dead horse to discuss.the mat- 
ter anylonger. He would venture humbly 
to advise the Government with regard to 
these despatches from India—for it was 
the first timein his experience that hehad 
known despatches of this kind to be sent 
by parcel and not by the regular post— 
that in future they should be sent as all 
other despatches were transmitted. He 
did not know whether the noble Mar- 
quess had communicated to the Viceroy 
his displeasure at the course taken by 
the Assistant Postmaster; but it certainly 
seemed most extraordinary that these 
despatches should have come by parcel 
via Southampton instead of the ordinary 
method via Brindisi. It was the first time 
important despatches had come in this 
way from India, and he hoped it would 
be the last. It was a most important 
circumstance, on a question of such vital 
importance as this before the country, 
that despatches of great consequence 
should have been withheld. The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
said that he had stated, in the course of 
his speech, with frankness, that General 
Skobeleff had been recalled. Yes; but 
why did he say that? He told them, at 
the same time, or he indicated, that 
there had been a change of policy on the 
part of the new Emperor ; and he endea- 
voured to impress on the House that the 
change of policy was such, that Russia 
had no intention of advancing on Merv, 
and that so strong was the intention of 
the present Emperor not to follow in the 
footsteps of his Father, that he intended, 
on the first opportunity, to recall General 
Skobeleff. Well, he (Mr. Onslow) con- 
tended that the despatches before them 
did not bear out the impression con- 
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that occasion. He (Mr. Onslow) be- 
lieved that Russia did intend to advance 
upon Merv, and that at no very distant 
date. It was said that nothing was to 
be gained by remaining in Pishin; but 
he very strongly disagreed with that 
view. If they were to leave Candahar, 
it was a great compromise indeed to 
stop at Pishin ; and one of the strongest 
reasons for that course was, that if 
in the future they had to advance on 
Candahar, they would be in a much 
better position to do so than if they went 
away altogether beyond the old Frontier, 
But they were not discussing this matter; 
and he only wished to impress on the 
noble Lord, in his responsible position 
of Secretary of State for India, the ne- 
cessity, on all future occasions when 
discussions on Indian matters took place, 
that he should put before the House all 
the despatches and all the information 
he possibly could, and that if he could 
not give them all the despatches, that he 
should tell the House why he did not 
do so. 

Coronet MAKINS did not wish the 
House to misunderstand the position of 
hon. Members on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House. No one would 
for a moment accuse either the noble 
Marquess or the hon. Baronet of an 
attempt at a wilful suppression of des- 
patches; but, at the same time, they 
could not lose sight of the fact that there 
were some despatches that were not 
forthcoming, and the Government should 
not have allowed the discussion to go on 
in the absence of those despatches. The 
hon. Baronet should have suggested to 
the Prime Minister the desirability of 
postponing the debate until such time 
as the despatches could be laid on the 
Table of the House. If that had been 
done, all this difficulty would not have 
arisen. He (Colonel Makins) had no 
intention whatever of bringing any 
accusation against any Member of the 
Government; and all he wanted to do 
was to point out that they had made a 
mistake in allowing the debate to take 
place before the production of these des- 
patches. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he had 
heard, with great pleasure, the conclud- 
ing sentences of the noble Marquess, 
because they seemed not only to justify 
the speech of the noble Lord (Lord 
George Hamilton), but the original 
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Motion on the Candahar question. They 
now ‘heard, with the utmost satisfac- 
tion, that the Government had arrived 
at no decision whatever as to the with- 
drawal of troops from Southern Afghan- 
istan. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the noble Lord who had just sat down 
was easily satisfied, if he was satisfied 
with a statement from the noble Mar- 
quess, which was precisely similar to 
one which he had made before the deci- 
sion was taken in the very debate to 
which reference had been made. If 
anything proved the absolute want of 
necessity for the bringing on of the pre- 
sent debate, it was the statement of the 
noble Lord (Lord John Manners) that 
he was entirely satisfied that the object 
of the speech of the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) had been obtained by elicit- 
ing from the Indian Secretary the state- 
ment he made in his speech on the Can- 
dahar debate. The few observations of 
the noble Lord who had just sat down 
proved most conclusively that the time 
of the House had not been usefully oc- 
cupied with the present discussion. The 
noble Lord had been beating the air to 
obtain from the noble Marquess a state- 
ment which he explicitly made a month 
ago. 

Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


Ways anp Means—considered in Com- 
mittee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(Stamp Duty on Transfers of County Stock.) 

(1.) Resolved, That where the justices of any 
county, liberty, riding, parts, or division of a 
county, shall be empowered by any Act of Par- 
liament to create “ County Stock,’’ the trans- 
fers of such stock shall be chargeable with 
Stamp Duty as if they were transfers of the 
debenture stock of a company or corporation. 


(Stamp Duty on Stock Certificates to 
Bearer. ) 

(2.) Resolved, That every ‘‘ Stock Certificate 
to Bearer’’ which shall be issued under the 
provisions of “The Local Authorities Loans 
Act, 1876,” or of any other Act authorising 
the creation of debenture stock, county stock, 
corporation stock, municipal stock, or funded 
debt, by whatever name known, shall be 


charged with the Stamp Duty of Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence, for every full sum of One 
Hundred Pounds, and also for any fraction less 
than One Hundred Pounds, or over and above 
One Hundred Pounds, or a multiple of One 
Hundred Pounds, of the nominal amount of 
the stock described in the certificate. 


Amendment Bill, 502 
(Duty on Licences for Sale in Railway 
Carriages.) 

Moved to resolve, That there shall be charged 
and paid upon every Licence for the Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors and Tobacco in any car- 
riage used for the conveyance of passengers on 


any Railway, the Excise Duty of . £5 0 0.— 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


Masor NOLAN inquired, as a matter 
of form, how hon. Members could obtain 
information as to Ways and Means ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, Resolutions of this kind were never 
given Notice of, he believed; but they 
would be renewed on Monday, and could 
then be considered. The present pro- 
posal was not an important one; it was 
simply to provide facilities for refresh- 
ment on Pullman cars. 

Mr. GORST asked whether this tax 
was to be levied for Revenue, and whe- 
ther Revenue was expected from it ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
replied, that he believed there was one 
dining car now in use, and the object of 
the proposal was simply to enable per- 
sons dining in that car to obtain a glass 
of wine. 





Resolution agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. , 


THAMES RIVER (No. 2) BILL.—[Bux 148.] 
(Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Evelyn Ashley.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH hoped a longer 
date than Monday would be fixed for 
this Bill, and observed that there was 
no chance of the Bill being taken on 
Monday. 

Lorpv RICHARD GROSVENOR said, 
the Bill would not be taken on Mon- 
day. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


BILLS OF SALE ACT (1878) AMENDMENT 
(re-committed) BILL.—[Br1u 104.] 
(Mr. Monk, Mr. Serjeant Simon, Mr. Fry, 
Mr. Barran.) 


Mr. MONK moved that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee, and that 
the Order for Committee should be dis- 
charged. 

Mr. WARTON wished to know the 
object of the hon. Member’s Motion ? 
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Mr. MONK replied, that the object 
of sending the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee was that the Amendments on the 
Paper should be carefully considered in 
Committee upstairs, and evidence taken 
if necessary. 


Motion agreed to. 


Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 


Bill referred to a Select Committee. 


NEWSPAPERS (LAW OF LIBEL) BILL. 
(Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Edward 
Leatham, Mr. Samuel Morley.) 


[BILL 5.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


CoroneEL MAKINS asked whether 
this Bill did not come under the opera- 
tion of the half-past 12 Rule, as there 
were Amendments? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Rule does not 
apply to Amendments when they are 
only Amendments in Committee. 


Clause 1 (Interpretation). 

Mr. INDERWICK said, it appeared 
to him and to some of his Friends 
desirable to have some definition as to 
what were public meetings for the pur- 
poses of the Bill; and he, therefore, 
proposed that for the purposes of the 
Act the words ‘‘ public meeting” should 
mean ‘‘ any meeting to which reporters 
of the Press were admitted.” As this 
was a Bill to give certain privileges 
to newspaper editors and proprietors, 
he hoped the Committee would be of 
opinion that the definition he proposed 
was sufficient to give them an inti- 
mation of what a public meeting was, 
and how far their liability extended. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 3, after the word ‘‘ advertise- 
ments,” to insert the words ‘ public meeting 
shall mean any meeting to which reporters for 
the press are admitted with the assent of the 
said meeting.” —(Mr. Inderwick.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Coronet MAKINS saw considerable 
objection to proceeding with this Bill, 
even though it was unopposed, at that 
late hour ; but he should like to ask the 
hon. Member why he left out the defini- 
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tion ‘‘ not less than twenty Members?” 
Any hole-and-corner meeting might, by 
obtaining the presence of reporters, con- 
stitute itself a public meeting within the 
terms of the clause. Heobjected strongly 
to leaving out the definition “ not less 
than twenty Members.” 

Mr. HUTCHINSON said, his hon. 
Friend had vmitted the words at his 
desire, for otherwise meetings of Church- 
wardens, Vestries, Local Boards, and 
other local authorities would be excluded 
from the Act. 

Ootonet MAKINS thought meetings 
of Guardians, Vestries, and such public 
bodies might very well be alluded to 
specially in the clause; but he objected 
strongly to leaving out the limit as to 
20 persons, having regard to meetings 
other than those specially mentioned. 

Mr. LEAMY wished to know why 
the hon. Member omitted the words 
‘‘ with the consent of the meeting,”’ see- 
ing that reporters could not report unless 
they were admitted. 

Mr. INDERWIOK explained that 
the ordinary course for reporters who 
were sent to private meetings was to 
ask if they were to be admitted; and 
if they were admitted, it was understood 
that they were admitted by consent of 
the meeting. But the words “‘ with the 
consent of the meeting” might render 
it necessary to put the question to every 
meeting. That was way he put the 
Amendment in that form. He thought 
the Bill very reasonable, and he put 
this Amendment on the Paper in order 
that it might be discussed. 

Coroner MAKINS thought the 
Amendment proposed was so different 
in character from that already on the 
Paper, that it would not be right to con- 
sider it at that time. It raised many 
questions which would require discus- 
sion. He should move that the Chair- 
man should report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’’—( Colonel 
Makins.) 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. HUTCHINSON, gathering that 
the general feeling of the House was to 
adjourn the discussion, expressed his 
willingness to bow to that feeling. 

Mr. HEALY said, it was so seldom 
that there was a chance of making pro- 
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that it was advisable to discuss 
this important Bill. 

Mr. SOURTNEY hoped the hon. and 
learned Member for Rye (Mr. Inderwick) 
would not press his Amendment. The 
Bill had been carefully considered by a 
Committee upstairs for several years, 
and he had the honour to consider it as 
a Member of the Committee. The first 
year the Chairman was the Attorney 
General of the late Government, and 
last year the Attorney General of the 
present Government was Chairman. The 
Oommittee considered the question of 
putting in words precisely defining 
public meetings, but they gave up the 
attempt as being really impracticable. 
They, however, inserted words which 
they thought were a sufficient guarantee. 
It would add materially to the difficulties 
of applying the Bill if it was attempted 
to provide precisely as to how reporters 
were to be present at meetings, and he 
hoped the hon. and learned Member 
would not press the Amendment. 

Mr. INDERWICK said, he should 
like to take the opinion of the Com- 
mittee on the matter. His object was 
to extend the operation of the Bill, and 
he did not anticipate the difficulties 
pointed out by the hon. Gentleman. 
He should, therefore, take the opinion 
of the Committee as to whether it was 
desirable to introduce this definition. 

Mr. WARTON thought the proposal 
most absurd. Two persons might meet 
together, and because they had a re- 
porter present they became a public 
meeting. 

Mr. DAWSON considered the words 
proposed to be introduced most proper 
words, for the presence of reporters at a 
meeting made it a public meeting in the 
most effectual manner. He heartily ap- 
proved of the Amendment. 

CotoneL MAKINS said, he should 
certainly vote against the Amendment; 
but, in the event of its being carried, 
he should move that a public meeting 
should consist of not less than 20 
persons. 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 138; 
Noes 40: Majority 27.—(Div. List, 
No. 202.) 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Newspaper reports of cer- 
tain meetings privileged) agreed to. 


ea : 
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Clause 3 (No prosecution for news- 
paper libel without fiat of Attorney 
General). 

Mr. COURTNEY proposed, in line 
33, to leave out the words ‘‘ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney General,” in order to 
insert ‘‘ Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions.” This question was raised in 
Committee upstairs, and he was bound 
to say it was there decided against his 
opinion and in favour of making crimi- 
nal prosecutions for libel depend upon 
the allowance of Her Majesty’s Attorney 
General. It appeared to him at the 
time, and it had appeared to him more 
strongly since, that no allowance for a 
criminal prosecution should be left to 
the discretion of a political officer. It 
appeared to him that in many cases the 
task of the Attorney General would 
be one of great difficulty and delicacy. 
Many libels arose out of a political 
controversy ; and it might happen that 
the Attorney General was of opinion 
that no allowance should be made for 
a criminal prosecution, yet he might 
grant it, for fear that if he did not he 
would be accused of political partizan- 
ship. To relieve the Attorney General 
from the possibility of such a position 
he proposed this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 33, to leave out the words 
“Her Majesty’s Attorney General,” in order to 
insert the words ‘‘ the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions.”’—(Mr. Courtney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Her Majesty’s Attorney General’ stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson), sug- 
gested that, inasmuch as the Attorney 
General directed criminal prosecutions in 
Ireland, and as there was no such Officer 
in Ireland as ‘‘ Public Prosecutor,” 
the Amendment should read—‘ Public 
Prosecutor in England and Attorney 
General in Ireland.”’ 

Mr. HUTCHINSON said, the House 
was unanimous the other day in think- 
ing the Attorney General by far the 
best authority to whom this question 
could be referred, because he could be 
called to order in the House of Com- 
mons if there was any misuse of his 
power. This would not be so in the 
case of the Public Prosecutor. They 
need have no fear of the duty being 
honourably discharged by the Attorney 
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General for the time being; his social 
position and political status were suf- 
ficient to ensure an impartial adminis- 
tering of the Act. He disapproved of 
making any further differences between 
England and Ireland. 

Mr. WARTON hoped the distin- 
guished legal authority who had just 
spoken (the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land) would excuse him if he did not 
agree with him. He should infinitely 
prefer the Attorney General to the 
Public Prosecutor. One thing was most 
amusing. The hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Oourtney), in moving the 
Amendment, did not know the name 
of the official he proposed to substitute 
for the Attorney General. He did not 
know whether it was the Prosecutor 
General, or Director of Prosecutions, or 
Prosecutor ; and had to appeal to the 
right hon. Gentlemen sitting near him. 
The fact of the matter was that the 
office of Prosecutor was on its trial. 
There was a staff of six clerks to be 
appointed ; only one clerk had yet been 
appointed, and the whole Office was 
treated with discredit by everybody. 
The Prosecutor was a man of no 
weight; and there was no argument 
which could be used in favour of the 
present proposition. The hon. Member 
for Liskeard had said the duty would 
be a delicate one for the Attorney 
General to have to perform. No one 
ever supposed the Attorney General 
would act unfairly, no matter to which 
political Party he belonged. He knew 
the Attorney General was a most over- 
worked man, and wanted to have no 
fresh duty thrust upon him. He was, 
however, the proper person to discharge 
a duty of this kind; and it was rather 
hard at this time of the morning to 
have an Amendment of this nature 
started upon them. 

Mr. HEALY thought they ought 
to establish a precedent in this Bill, 
and make the Public Prosecutor or 
Attorney General give this allowance 
without fee or charge. He therefore 
asked the hon. Member for Liskeard to 
consent to add to his Amendment the 
following words:—‘‘The same will be 
given free of all charge or fee.” 

Mr. LEAMY said, the Public Prose- 
cutor in Ireland was the Attorney Gene- 
ral. He understood the Attorney Gene- 
ral assented to other prosecutions. If 
that were so, he did not see why his 


Mr, Hutchinson 
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assent should not be taken in the case of 
criminal prosecutions for newspaper libel, 

Mr. INDERWICK said, this was a 
matter which chiefly concerned editors 
and proprietors of newspapers; and he 
understood they preferred to be in the 
hands of the Attorney General rather than 
in those of any other official. In his opi- 
nion, it would be a great advantage to 
substitute the Public Prosecutor for the 
Attorney General. The Public Prose- 
cutor was a permanent official ; he was 
not a political Officer or a Member of the 
House of Commons, but was liable to 
give an account of his actions to the 
Lord Chancellor or the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice for the time being. Under these 
circumstances, it would be held by the 
public that he was a more impartial offi- 
cial than the Attorney General, espe- 
cially in libels of a political nature, and 
he must support the Amendment. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney General’ stand part of 
the Question,” put, and negatived. 

Further Question put, and agreed to, 
‘¢ That the words ‘ the Director of Public 
Prosecutions’ be substituted.’’ 


Mr. COURTNEY proposed to add, 
after the word “‘ prosecutions,” the words 
‘‘in England, or the Attorney General 
in Ireland.” 

Mr. HEALY thought this a most ob- 
jectionable proposal. They wanted a 
Public Prosecutor in Ireland. He did 
not wish to obstruct the Bill ; but it was 
a most disgraceful thing for them in Ire- 
land, where political strife was at times 
so heated, to have to apply to the Attor- 
ney General to be allowed to conduct 
the prosecutions. They had a recent 
case in Ireland—the case of Mr. Parnell 
and others against Zhe Dublin Evening 
Mail. If Mr. Parnell and others had 
had to go to the Public Prosecutor or 
the Attorney General in that matter, 
the fiat would never have been granted. 
The Attorney General for Ireland would 
see the force of his remarks. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Healy) mistook the 
scope of the Bill. It was not a Bill to 
protect writers, but to protect newspaper 
editors from the consequences of pub- 
lishing libellous reports. As they had 
no other official in Ireland than the At- 
torney General to whom a matter of this 
kind could be referred, he should sup- 
port the Amendment, 
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Mr. WARTON asked why the word 
“fiat”? was retained in the clause? 
How could there be a “fiat” to the Di- 
rector of Prosecutions if such an official 
existed ? 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. INDERWICK moved, at the 
end of the clause, to add the words— 

“ And every such prosecution shall be heard 
and tried on the same principles, and in the 
same manner, and subject to the same rules and 
regulations as civil actions now tried in the 
High Court of Justice.”’ 


He thought that, asa matter of principle 
and as a matter of right, the defendant in 
anaction of libel might require the charge 
to be proceeded with as a civil action, 
and that it should not bein the power of 
the prosecutor to put him to the disad- 
vantage of being put on his trial for a 
criminal action, where his mouth would 
be closed. He therefore moved this 
Amendment as an act of fairness and 
justice to the newspaper proprietors, and 
as an amendment of the law which had 
become absolutely necessary. 


Amendment proposed, 

At end of Clause to add “and every such 
prosecution shall be heard and tried on the 
same principles, and in the same manner, and 
subject to the same rules and regulations as 
civil actions now tried in the High Court of 
Justice.’—{ Mr. Inderwick.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) was sorry that he could 
not accept the Amendment. It might 
be right or it might be wrong to allow a 
person placed on his trial for a criminal 
action to give evidence and to have the 
same advantages as the defendant in a 
civil action. He would not enter into 
that question, which was a very broad 
one, now; but it was not proposed by 
the Bill that the trial in these cases 
should necessarily be by means of a civil 
action, and the question whether it was 
right or wrong to retain the present con- 
dition of things, and to refuse to a man 
who was criminally charged the power 
of giving evidence in his own behalf, 
should not be settled by making an ex- 
ception to the ordinary rule in trials for 
libel. Under the Criminal Law, all 
persons put upon their trial for a crimi- 
nal action were placed in a certain posi- 
tion, and it would be undesirable to 
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establish an exception only in the case 
of a particular class of persons who 
happened io be newspaper proprietors. 
He trusted that his hon. and learned 
Friend would not ask the Committee to 
assent to the important alteration pro- 
posed by the Amendment. 

Mr. DAWSON thought that some 
distinction ought to be drawn between 
an ordinary libel and a newspaper libel. 
Very often a newspaper libel only re- 
peated words which some other person 
had used, whereas an ordinary libeller 
placed himself knowingly in the position 
which rendered him liable to be prose- 
cuted. The newspaper proprietor who 
published a libel was in a totally dif- 
ferent and in an altogether exceptional 
position. No moral criminality attached 
itself to him; but he was constantly 
harassed and distressed by being made 
the object of a criminal prosecution. He 
thought the House ought to avail itself 
of any legitimate opportunity for reliev- 
ing the Press from the invidious posi- 
tion in which it was now placed. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuert) said, the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Dawson) 
seemed to forget that the Committee 
were now engaged in giving excep- 
tional privileges to the newspaper pro- 
prietors, and already in Section 2 they 
had provided that if it could be shown 
that the newspaper proprietor had only 

ublished a report that was accurate; 
it should be a complete answer to the 
charge. It was unreasonable to ask 
them to go further, and to say that a 
case which the Attorney General or Pub- 
lic Prosecutor considered to be a fit 
case for a prosecution should be dealt 
with in an exceptional manner. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON said, he should 
have been glad to accept the Amend- 
ment; but, after the remarks which had 
been made by the Law Officers of the 
Crown, he hoped that his hon. and 
learned Friend would withdraw it. 

Mr. INDERWICK had no desire to 
put the Committee to any unnecessary 
trouble in the matter. He had under- 
stood that the Amendment he proposed 
had the assent of the hon. Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Hutchinson) and others 
who took an interest in the question; 
and personally he should be glad to see 
such a provision extended to actions 
other than actions for libel. He had 
thought it right that the Committee 
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should have their attention drawn to 
the subject, and that the law should 
provide that wherever there was an 
alternative remedy and the person ag- 
grieved chose to proceed by way of cri- 
minal action, the defendant should have 
the right of giving evidence in his own 
behalf. He had no wish, however, to 
put the Committee to the trouble of di- 
viding, if the feeling of the Committee 
was substantially against his Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Register of newspaper pro- 
prietors to be established) agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Annual returns to be made) 
agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Penalty for omission to 
make annual returns). 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) moved to report Pro- 
gress. The Committee would recollect 
that in the course of the discussion 
which took place on the second reading 
of the Bill, the hon. Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory) called attention 
to the deficiencies of this clause in re- 
gard to the penalties imposed under it. 
It was necessary that the clause should 
undergo some alteration. He had no 
wish to stop the progress of the Bill at 
the present moment; but it was neces- 
sary to report Progress, because it 
would not be regular to propose any 
alteration of the penalty on the Report, 
and he was not in a position then to say 
in what respects it was desirable to alter 
the clause. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: It would be quite 
competent to re-commit the Bill. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) believed that an under- 
standing had been come to that some- 
thing should be done to alter this 
clause; and he certainly thought it 
would be better to report Progress. He 
did not think there would be any diffi- 
culty in getting the Bill through Com- 
mittee when it was brought on again. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’’—(Mr. At- 
torney General.) 


Mr. WARTON thought there ought 


to be a penalty of so much a day for 
neglect of registration. 


Mr. Inderwick 
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The Treaty. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Zwesday next. 
NEW WRIT ISSUED. 
For Preston, v. Edward Hermon, 
esquire, deceased. 
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SETTLED LAND BILL [ZLords]—[Bru1 95.,] 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at Two o’clock 
till Monday next, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 16th May, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brtts—Second Reading— 
Inclosure Provisional Orders (Scotton and 
Ferry Common)* (64); Regulation Provi- 
sionai Order (Langbar Moor)* (63); Regu- 
lation Provisional Order (Beamsley Moor) * 
(62) ; Metropolitan Commons Supplemental * 
(65); Inclosure Provisional Order (Wibsey 
Slack and Low Moor Commons) * (71). 


FRANCE AND TUNIS—THE TREATY. 
QUESTION, 


Eart DE LA WARR asked the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any information could be given 
with regard to the nature of the Treaty 
or Convention which was reported to 
have been signed by the Bey of Tunis? 
From accounts which had been received, 
it appeared that the French General 
with a large escort, and supported by a 
strong force in the immediate vicinity of 
the City of Tunis, demanded an audience 
of the Bey, who was at length, under 
great pressure, induced to sign a Treaty 
virtually placing the Regency of Tunis 
under a French Protectorate. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The Treaty 
which has been signed appears in some 
of the newspapers; but it will be only 
officially communicated to us at the 
time when it is communicated to the 
French Chambers. After it has been so 
communicated it will be included in the 
Papers which will be laid on the Table 
of your Lordships’ House, 











RUSSIA—PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I beg to 
ask the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs a Question of which 
I have given him private Notice. I wish 
to know, Whether he has received any in- 
formation from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Odessa or elsewhere with regard to the 
alleged persecutions, and even massacres, 
that have l@tn perpetrated on the Jewish 
population in Southern Russia? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have received 
no information from Odessa; but I re- 
ceived this morning a despatch from the 
Chargéd’A ffaires at St. Petersburg to the 
following effect :— 

“Serious riots, accompanied with acts of 
great violence against the Jews, have lately 
occurred at Elizabethgrad and Kieff; and The 
Oficial Gazette of to-day states that General 
Drenteln telegraphs from the latter place that 
order has now been re-established, but that dis- 
turbances against the Jews have broken out at 
the stations of Tartovo, Imerinki, and in the 
town of Vassilkoff, and that troops have been 
despatched to the above places. Riots of a 
similar nature, not possessing, however, a dan- 
gerous character, have, it is stated, occurred in 
the districts of Konatop and Ananieff.—I have 
the honour to be, with the highest respect, your 
Lordship's most obedient servant, 


(Signed) “Hucu Wrnpuam.” 


PUBLIC HEALTH — IMPORTATION OF 
AMERICAN HAMS AND BUTTERINE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
rose to ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
Whether they will prohibit the importa- 
tion of American hams of which a large 
proportion are infested with trichine and 
bacilli, also of such oleo-margarine or 
butterine as contains the grease of pigs 
suffering from the new disease of swine 
at Chicago, and the fat of horses infected 
with disease, or such as is adulterated 
with soapstone? The noble Lord said 
this question had attracted the attention 
of the Government some time ago. They 
had made inquiries of their Inspectors 
on the subject, and on the 8th of March 
Mr. Dodson said he believed no case of 
trichinosis had occurred in this country, 
and that there was no cause for alarm 
on that score. He had directed a Cir- 
cular to be issued to the several sanitary 
authorities as to precautions in cooking 
hams and pork. Yet the Local Govern- 
ment Board’s ninth Annual Report for 
1879-80 contained a medical Report on 
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an epidemic on board the Cornwall school 
ship, which was proved to be caused by 
trichinosis, by Mr. Power having ex- 
humed a boy who had died of it, named 
Richard Pierce, and discovered that his 
body was full of trichinee, and one still 
living, wandering trichina. A case of 
trichinosis which occurred at Kansas 
was thus described by the British 
Consul— 

‘*In this case the victim was a farmer. He 
had been ill for some time, and became much 
reduced in flesh. Upon consulting a physician 
trichinz were found; worms were in his flesh 
by the million, being scraped and squeezed from 
the pores of his skin. They are felt creeping 
through his flesh, and are literally eating up his 
substance. The disease is thought to have been 
contracted by eating sausages.” 

The Consul reports that two persons re- 
cently died of this disease at Milwaukee 
and oneat Chicago, and at that city several 
people were ill with it. From the an- 
swers given on behalf of the Govern- 
ment in ‘‘ another place” it would 
appear that they were not sufficiently 
alive to the dangers incurred from Ame- 
rican hams, which were frequently in- 
fested by trichine and bacilli. Trichi- 
nosis was frequently fatal; and the 
Local Board appeared, as late as the 
8th of March last, to be still under the 
impression that these parasites could be 
rendered harmless by boiling the meat 
which contained them. A medical man, 
however, published the result of his ex- 
periments in Zhe Irish Times, and stated 
that when boiling hams he had not 
obtained a higher temperature than 
45 deyrees inside the meat near the 
bone, which was much too low to kill 
the trichine. Professor Vacher, of 
Paris, said that the idea that ordinary 
cooking destroyed trichinz was quite 
illusory, and that opinion was based on 
his experiments. He was told that this 
low temperature was owing to the salt 
in the hams. The Local Government 
Board also appeared to rely upon micro- 
scopic examination of hams and pork by 
the sanitary authorities; but it was not 
every person that was capable of using 
the microscope effectively, and the 
number of hams imported from America 
was too great for any reliance to be placed 
upon microscopic examination as a com- 
plete protection against the introduction 
of trichinosis. ‘That was the reason 
why the French Government decided on 
prohibiting the importation of American 
hams by a decree dated February 18, 
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and in doing so it followed the example 
of Germany, Italy, Austria, Spain, 
Portugal, and Greece, which had already 
taken that step. He was informed at 
the Office of Commerce and Agriculture 
at Paris that 30 per cent of the hams 
examined microscopically were infested 
with trichine. Even though the at- 
tention of the French medical men 
was directed to an exceptionally bad 
consignment, yet a much smaller pro- 
portion might cause a great mortality. 
Trichins appeared to have been first 
heard of about the year 1835; but last 
year another parasite made its appear- 
ance in American hams. Seven of these 
were eaten by many people at a sale at 
Welbeck ; cases of illness of as many as 
72 persons were recorded, besides others 
that were attacked ; four deaths subse- 
quently became the subject of official 
investigation, and he had heard of two 
other deaths on the same occasion from 
the same cause not included in the official 
Report. The Report by Dr. Ballard, 
founded on microscopic examinations by 
Dr. Klein, who was a great authority in 
such matters, established that these 
orem or organisms, to which they 

ad given the name of bacilli, were 
capable of reproduction, either arti- 
ficially or by being swallowed or inno- 
culated; and their reproduction and the 
diseases caused by them in several organs 
of the body was very rapid. That was 
proved by experiments on various kinds 
of animals. All the hams that caused 
sickness and death to 72 known persons 
at Welbeck were cooked. The Govern- 
ment could not, therefore, continue to 
rely upon boiling as a safeguard, and 
the Circular to the medical officers which 
was to have been issued in March last 
with recommendations as to cooking, 
would be of no avail to prevent disease, 
and could only serve to obtain for the 
Local Government Board undeserved 
credit for good intentions and vigilance. 
Nothing short of prohibition could keep 
out the infected hams or secure greater 
care on the part of those engaged in this 
trade in America to exclude diseased 
swine. At Chicago 1,700,000 pigs were 
killed annually at a large establishment, 
and as the greatest activity in that trade 
was from November to May about 12,000 
pigs were killed in a day at that modern 

ennesareth. M. Molinari, the French 
agriculturist, had visited and described 
the establishment and the rapidity with 
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which the pigs were killed. And in 
dealing with such large numbers it was 
impossible, to expect sufficient care to 
have been taken to exclude the un- 
healthy. There was, however, another 
danger in American meats and butters, 
perhaps worse than those of trichinosis, 
All these products were mixed with some 
chemical solution of an antiseptic nature, 
such as salicylic acid, chloride of lime, 
bisulphate of lime, potash, borax, creo- 
sote, pyroligneous acid, carboliec acid, 
sulphuric acid. All these solutions were 
injurious to and undermined the consti- 
tution; and if an excessive quantity were 
present in a portion of the meat, these 
drugs might have a fatal effect. With 
regard to the butterine or oleo-mar- 
garine, there were two questions, that of 
fraud with regard to wholesome oleo- 
margarine which was sold as butter, and 
that of the inferior and unwholesome 
qualities of butterine. It appeared from 
the Correspondence lately presented to 
Parliament that a very large quantity of 
oleo-margarine was imported and sold in 
this country as butter, and at a price far 
in excess of its value or the cost of pro- 
ducing it, the difference of the price of 
cost and sale having been stated to be as 
much as 5d. and 1s.a pound. An at- 
tempt had been made by the American 
trade to obtain real Cork firkins in order 
to pass off these compounds as Cork 
butter. But besides the butterine made 
under Mége’s patent in a few well-known 
factories, there was a great number of 
compounds made in imitation of oleo- 
margarine, of pig’s fat and the fat of 
diseased horses. Some persons in the 
United States had been very angry with 
some of the foreign Consuls for having 
attributed to mortality among the swine 
at Chicago to trichinosis, when it was 
really only a kind of cholera, or a dis- 
ease to which they had given that name; 
but whatever the disease, the prevalence 
of it should be a reason, if not for pro- 
hibition of the butterine called suine, at 
least for its being not allowed to enter 
this country except under its true name. 
Mr. Arthur Arnold, M.P. for Salford, 
had shown that much of the butterine 
sold in Manchester was unfit for food; 
but that, owing to the omission of the 
word ‘‘ butter” in the Public Health 
Act of 1875, the health officers could not 
interfere with it. The majority against 
the Resolution of Sir Herbert Maxwell 
was only 16. American industry had 
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reached a lower depth of adulteration, 
and soapstone powder was largely used 
to increase the bulk of flourand butterine. 
Everyone knew, from the label on Dinne- 
ford’s fluid magnesia, that magnesia 
might cause obstructions; and he had 
a good medical opinion that soapstone 
powder was still more likely to cause 
obstructions. The right hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) said 
he had a medical opinion in favour of 
the wholesomeness of soapstone—ho was, 
probably, the only man who would rely 
upon it. 

Tur Marquess or HUNTLY said, he 
could assure the noble Lord that the 
matters referred to had received, and 
were still receiving, the careful attention 
of the Government. It was extremely 
doubtful whether there was any power 
to prohibit the importation of any of the 
articles referred to in the Question. The 
point turned upon Sections 42 and 43 of 
the Customs Laws Consolidation Act, 
1856. The first prohibited the importa- 
tion of the carcases of any infected 
animals which the Privy Council might 
by order prohibit, in order to prevent 
the dissemination of any contagious 
distemper. This, however, appeared 
to be limited to the prevention of dis- 
eases among animals, and not to extend 
diseases among human beings. The 
second provided that the importation of 
arms, ammunition, gunpowder, or any 
other goods might be prohibited by Pro- 
clamation or Order in Council. The 
expression ‘‘ or any other goods” would 
probably be construed to refer to goods 
of the kind enumerated—namely, muni- 
tions of war. There was no well-estab- 
lished case of American hams imported 
into this country being infected with 
trichinz, and the only instance in which 
bacilli had been discovered was the well 
known Welbeck case. The Local Go- 
vernment Board some time since issued 
a Circular to all the sanitary authorities 
in the country, pointing out the precau- 
tions to be adopted in cooking pigs’ 
flesh, and impressing upon them the 
necessity of seeing that their officers 
used special vigilance in inspecting meat 
of the description referred to, and deal- 
ing promptly with such as appeared to 
be diseased. There was no reason to 
suppose that this advice had not been 
acted upon. As regarded oleo-margarine 
or butterine imported from America, 
there was nothing to show that it con- 
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tained the grease of pigs suffering from 
the new disease of swine in Chicago, or 
the fat of infected horses. There was 
no evidence of any injury from oleo- 
margarine or butterine which had been 
imported from America; and with re- 
spect to such as was adulterated with 
soapstone, there was no reason to be- 
lieve that it was injurious to health at 
all. Of course, if it were sold as butter, 
an offence was committed against the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act, which 
could be dealt with under that Act. 
Moreover, assuming it to be injurious 
to health, Section 8 of that Act would 
apply, which provided that if any person 
sold an article that was injurious to 
health he should be liable first to a 
penalty of £20, and then to imprison- 
ment for misdemeanour. Even if there 
were prohibition, the examination, &c. 
of butterine at the Custom House could 
scarcely be carried out, looking to its 
perishable character ; and to insist upon 
such an examination would be, in effect, 
to prohibit the introduction of foreign 
butter altogether. Having regard to 
these circumstances, it did not appear 
that the Government was in a position 
to prohibit the importation of these 
hams and the other things mentioned in 
the Question. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—TERRITORIAL 
TITLES OF REGIMENTS. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Toe Eart or GALLOWAY rose to 


move— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying that Her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to cause a re-consideration 
of the proposal to efface the present numerical 
and other distinctions in regiments of the line 
and Militia by the substitution of novel (so- 
called) ‘ territorial’ titles, inasmuch as this 
proposed substitution is known to be viewed as 
subversive of esprit de corps, and is in conse- 
quence most distasteful to the officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and privates generally, 
whilst it has not the advantage of increasing 
the Army by a single additional trained or un- 
trained soldier; the proposed re-organization 
being moreover practically but a fuller develop- 
ment of the present twin (or linked) battalion 
system which the Report of Lord Airey’s Com- 
mittee has already proved to have been attended 
with the most disastrous results.”’ 


The noble Earl said he gave Notice of 
this Motion so long ago as the 7th of 
April; he did it on his own responsi- 
bility, and there was nothing in it of a 
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Party nature. In 1875 and 1879, during 
the reign of a Conservative Government, 
he "he brought forward Motions on 
military matters in a similar manner, 
solely in the interests of the Army and 
of the country. Four days after he gave 
Notice of the present Motion, there ap- 
peared in the newspapers an epitome of 
the General Order of the War Office to 
carry out the scheme of Army Re-organi- 
zation, embracing the establishment of 
the territorial system. He had found 
among several friends of his own extra- 
ordinary ignorance as to the meaning 
of these territorial arrangements ; and 
he should, therefore, venture to give 
some explanation of the matter. It 
was 10 years since Lord Cardwell, as 
Secretary of State, started the scheme 
of pairs of battalions, whether double 
or linked. The basis of the scheme was 
that there should be one battalion at 
home to be the feeder of its twin bat- 
talion abroad, and this arrangement had 
continued down to the present time. At 
the same time, it had been thought de- 
sirable to establish a local connection 
between the Militia regiments in the 
district in which these pairs of battalions 
of Regulars were supposed to be local- 
ized; two Militia battalions were affiliated 
to two battalions of the Line, making 
the third and fourth battalions of the 
brigade, or, as it was now to be termed, 
the ‘territorial’? regiment. That 
change was simply nominal, except 
in regard to the change of uniform 
and the change of title. As the General 
Order came out on the 11th of April, it 
might be thought that his Motion was 
a day after the fair, but that was not a 
fair way of looking at it; indeed, he re- 
— that it would be a part of his 

uty that night to show that the Secre- 
tary of State for War was open to the 
charge of unfair dealing in the matter— 
first of all on account of the way in 
which he had treated the Report of the 
Committee presided over by the nobleand 
gallant Lord on his right (Lord Airey) ; 
and, secondly, in having stated that this 
proposed re-organization was simply 
what was proposed by his Predecessor 
in Office. To appreciate the position in 
which the question stood, it was neces- 
sary to trace it chronologically from 
its origin; and this could be done 
most conveniently by giving an epitome 
of the evidence of Mr. R. A. Knox, 
Estimate Clerk at the War Office, be- 
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fore the Militia Committee presided over 
by the late Secretary of State for War, 
at the time of his holding the Office 
of Financial Secretary. The Commit- 
tee was specially appointed to inquire 
into ‘‘ certain questions that had arisen 
with respect to the Militia and the 
present brigade depét system in con- 
nection with it;’’ and it was important 
to bear this fact in mind, on account of 
Mr. Childers now attributing the initia- 
tion of the proposed system of ‘ terri- 
torial”? regiments to Colonel Stanley, 
his Predecessor at the War Office. Mr, 
Knox began by saying that, in March 
1869, in introducing the Army Esti- 
mates, Mr. Cardwell said he had a strong 
disposition to favour a system of shorter 
enlistments. In the end of the same 
year great pressure had been put upon 
the Indian Government by the Home 
Government to reduce public expendi- 
ture, and in consequence the Indian 
Government had offered to send home 
seven Infantry and four Cavalry regi- 
ments. Ultimately, after much discus- 
sion at home, it was decided to reduce 
the number of companies as well as of 
battalions in India; and the result was 
that there were to be 50 regiments of 
Infantry alone in India, instead of 52, 
and eight companies in each, instead 
of 10. At the same time, it was de- 
termined to withdraw a certain num- 
ber of battalions from the Colonies, the 
result being that whereas in 1869, 46 
battalions only were at home, in the 
following year the number at home was 
increased to 68, and of course there was 
a corresponding decrease in India and 
the Colonies. In the same year the 
short-service system was introduced, 
with which, however, his Motion had 
nothing to do. In 1871, Mr. Cardwell 
explained why he abolished depdt bat- 
talions. But this Mr. Knox explained 
in his evidence was the real commence- 
ment of the twin—or double and linked— 
battalion system, which, he said, was 
the forerunner, and not the seguitur, of 
the brigade depét system; and he con- 
tinued to describe it thus— 


‘*In the plan that was proposed to the Indian 
Government in 1870, to effect the reductions in 
their military expenditure, the plan of linking the 
battalions of, the Service where the regiments 
did not consist of two battalions was fully drawn 
out, and I will just read briefly what the plan 
was. ‘This was in February, 1870—‘ The prin- 
ciple attempted to be carried out in the following 
scheme is (1) that the Infantry shall be com- 
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posed of regiments, each consisting of two 
battalions, within which service shall be inter- 
changeable for both officers and men; (2) that 
the normal distribution of those regiments shall 
be one battalion at home, and one abroad, which 
would take their tours of foreign service alter- 
natély ; (3) [this was one of the advantages 
pointed out of the scheme, says Mr. Knox] that 
the cadre of thehome battalion be so organized as 
to admit of a second battalion being detached 
for service, and yet a strong cadre left at home 
for depdt purposes. The plan in its perfection 
can be at once worked in all regiments possess- 
ing two battalions, one of which is at home and 
the other abroad. As regards the other bat- 
talions, if it may be assumed that before long 
the number of battalions serving at home and 
abroad will be equal, one battalion at home could 
be permanently attached to a battalion abroad 
as its reserve and depot, and to alternate with it 
in its tour of foreign service.’ Mr. Knox adds— 
‘ Tinder this arrangement eight companies of the 
two-battalion regiments would be on foreign ser- 
vice, and 12 companies on home service.’ This 
was in 1870, before the Memorandum of His 
Royal Highness or the Report of General Mac- 
dougall’s Committee. In order to start this two- 
battalion system, a plan was started in the Short 
Service Act of 1870, which (he says) ‘may be 
described almost as general service for the 
enlistment of men.’ In 1871 Mr. Cardwell ex- 
plained why he had abelished depdt battalions 
(in language, as it seemed to him (Lord Gal- 
loway), but too curiously applicable in every 
detail to his own subsequent invention of 
brigade dopéts) in these words—‘ That sys- 
tem was costly, it was inefficient, it removed 
the officers from direct subordination to their 
commanding officers, and placed them under 
the commanding officers of the dep6t battalions 

Now it is proposed to establish training centres 
for the Regular troops and the Militia upon the 
local principle.’ He then explained a proposal to 
appoint colonels to command large bodies of 
from 15,000 to 20,000 men. The permanent staff 
of Militia and Volunteers were to be utilized by 
these colonels, who were to be colonels com- 
manding of Militia, when the latter were not out 
for training. Militia and Regular recruits were 
to be trained together. Militia recruits to have 
longer training. Billeting of Militia at this time 
also was objected to. More Regular battalions 
at home entailed a necessity for more barracks. 
It was considered, therefore, a convenience was 
thus afforded to carry out what was wished, of 
establishing a more intimate connection between 
the two Forces ; ‘and thus,’ said Mr. Cardwell, 
‘follows the principle laid down by Mr. Pitt in 
1803, that all the instruction of the Militia 
Forces should be given by the Army.’ So far 
up to 1871 (inclusive), the principle of short 
service and localization was determined on—that 
is, identifying with each locality the recruiting 
and training of Regular, Reserve, and Auxiliary 
Forces. In 1872, the mode of carrying it out 
was explained definitely by Mr. Cardwell, and at 
the same time the brigade depdt system intro- 
duced. The chief points were thus notified— 
‘ Association of two battalions of Regulars, and 
two of Militia; the two battalions of Regulars 
having 20 companies, giving technical strength 
of one battalion of eight companies for foreign 
service, the same for home service, and one bat- 
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talion of four companies, which you can mak 
into a third battalion or adepét.’ Mr. Cardwell, 
in 1872, explained in the House of Commons 
‘ that in consequence of further withdrawals from 
the Colonies and abroad the number at home was 
71, and abroad 70 of the 141 battalions of In- 
fantry of the Line;’ adding, ‘it isintended that 
of two Line battalions united in one brigade, 
one shall always be abroad and one always at 
home. The two Militia regiments will be 
associated with them in the same brigade.’ He 
‘Mr. Cardwell) continued—‘ That the permanent 
staff of the two Militia regiments will be asso- 
ciated with the local depdt, and when present 
interests cease, the new permanent staff was to 
be appointed from the battalion which consti- 
tutes the depét. Army Reserve men and Pen- 
sioners in each district were to be attached to the 
depot centre for payment, training, &c. Infantry 
Militia battalions to be placed under canvas at 
their respective depét centres. Line and Militia 
recruits were to be sent direct to brigade depéts 
for their recruit training.’ Adding—‘ The object 
sought to be attained by this arrangement is 
that the battalion at home may serve as a feeder 
for the supply of casualties in the twin battalion 
of the same district serving abroad.’ After 
further questions and answers, A. 22, page 6, 
Mr. Knox says—‘ The plan which was in the 
mind of the Secretary of State in 1871-2 did 
not include brigade depéts at all; it simply 
included an idea of dividing the country into 
large sub-districts commanded by a colonel on 
the Staff to superintend recruiting and inspect 
the Auxiliary Forces. 

In 1870, estimates provided for 17 colonels 

In 1872, ” ” ” 3 ” 

In 1873, ra reducedto 15 ,, 
On page 8, in reply to Questions 66-8, by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley asking whether the intention 
had not been to amalgamate eventually the 
linked regiments, and designate them as one 
corps, and whether The Army List was not 
changed with that view in its form, Mr. Knox 
admitted all this, but said it was found incon- 
venient for reference, and was therefore changed 
back again. Thus, up to 1872 (inclusive), had 
been formulated a system embracing (1) twin 
battalions; (2) short service enlistment; (3) 
brigade depdts.”’ 


Short service was not part of to-night’s 
question. The twin battalion, whether 
double or linked, was the one and same 
principle—requiring one battalion al- 
ways abroad, the other always at home. 
Brigade depéts may be shortly described 
as the localization principle, to be carried 
out bya fusion of the training machinery, 
and, in consequence, destroying the 
single battalion (whether Regulars or 
Militia) as ‘‘the tactical unit.” This 
was all started in 1873. In two years 
the Militia found it was suffering from 
the effects of the new organization, and 
set up a howl of lamentation which re- 
sulted in the appointment of a Commit- 
tee which reported in November, 1876. 
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Here he wished to point out that 
Colonel Stanley, then Financial Secretary 
at the War Office, and Chairman of 
this Committee, prefaced a question 
which he put to Mr. Knox by a remark 
which showed thatthe whole object of the 
appointment of the Committee was to in- 
quire into the evilsfrom which the Militia 
was suffering. He said—‘‘ This question 
of the brigade depétisonly referred to us 
as far as the Militia is concerned.”’ The 
two chief points which the Committee 
of which Colonel Stanley was the Chair- 
man recommended were—first, that the 
Militia battalion should have returned 
to it its Adjutant, Quartermaster, and 
permanent Staff, in order to have it 
restored as a tactical unit ; and, secondly 
—he was quite prepared to admit this 
much—that the double or twin bat- 
talion system having been established, 
as far as the Infantry of the Line was con- 
cerned, the two Militia battalions of the 
district should become the third and 
fourth battalions in direct association 
with them, thus forming in each district 
a regiment composed of two battalions 
of the Line and two of the Militia. 
But the Committee further said that 
where both battalions of the Line 
were abroad at the same time the 
normal establishment of 100 men at the 
depot should be expanded to 600, and 
that, if necessary, one Militia battalion 
or more should be embodied. It should 
also be remembered that that Committee 
was empowered to report only as to im- 
provements in detail on the system 
established, not to recommend its re- 
versal. The Report was made in No- 
vember, 1876; and in 1877 the noble 
Viscount (Viscount Cranbrook), then 
Secretary of State for War, acted on the 
advice of the Committee as to restoring 
each Militia battalion as a tactical unit 
by giving it back its Staff. The recom- 
mendation about the “ territorial’’ regi- 
ments came to nothing; and it might, 
therefore, be fairly argued that the pro- 
position could not have found favour 
with Viscount Cranbrook. In the spring 
of 1878 Colonel Stanley became Secre- 
tary of State for War; but he did not 
attempt to introduce “‘ territorial ” regi- 
ments. He wished their Lordships to 
bear in mind that Mr. Cardwell, when 
Secretary of State for War, always urged 
that the sole object of the new system 
was to insure that the country should 
always be prepared for war; and this it 
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was most important to bear in mind in 
arguing the merits of this question, for it 
was too apt to be lost sight of. This time, 
in 1878, indeed, was the first opportunity 
of testing the new system. But what 
happened? ‘Two years ago there were 
two small wars on our hands, the Zulu 
War and the Afghan War; but in both 
cases there was a universal outcry against 
the wretched state in which our bat- 
talions had to be sent out. There were 
innumerable Returns called for on the 
subject ; and, as their Lordships must 
remember, on both sides of both Houses 
the subject was continually brought 
forward. He himself, among others, 
brought the subject under their Lord- 
ships’ notice; and his special argument 
was that the breakdown was far more 
attributable to the twin battalion, with 
its sequitur the brigade depot system, than 
to the short service system. After he had 
spoken, the Duke of Buccleuch ac- 
quiesced in his remarks, upon which 
Lord Cardwell got up and said he was 
surprised at the noble Duke’s acquies- 
cence, because he was one of those who 
signed the Report. The noble Duke said 
it was perfectly true he had signed the 
Report— 

** But the result of his experience since 1876 
had disappointed his expectation that the new 
system would prove a success.”’ 

Lord Limerick, who also sat on the 
Committee of 1876, said on the same oc- 
casion it was true that he also had 
signed the Report; ‘but if the ques- 
tion had been an open one”’—in other 
words, if they had had to report on the 
advisability of the system itself—‘‘the 
result would have been different.”’ The 
real fact—as told him by Members of 
the Committee—was that there was so 
much recommended in the Report that 
was good that no one liked to decline to 
sign it. But there was a further fact, 
which was that though the ‘‘territorial’”’ 
system was recommended by the Com- 
mittee, anyone who read the evidence 
would find that Sir Garnet Wolseley was 
the person who was really anxious for 
that system. Sir Garnet Wolseley had 
at that time carried out the Red River 
Expedition — a bloodless campaign — 
with great credit to himself; he had 
afterwards marched to Coomassiethrough 
amass of jungle, in very difficult cir- 
cumstances, fighting his way up to 
that city with yet greater credit to 
himself, having rightly estimated ex- 
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actly the number of days it would 
take. He was thus, at this particular 
moment, at the zenith of his fame, and it 
was only natural that his opinion at the 
time should be taken in preference to any 
other. Anyone who went through the 
evidence would see that the Report, as re- 
garded the “territorial ” system, was his 
child alone. His reason for dealing fully 
with that part of the subject was that on 
the 3rd of March last the Secretary of 
State for War having at length been 
induced to promise the production of the 
Report of the Army Organization Com- 
mittee on the following morning, had 
announced that his Predecessor’s Com- 
mittee in 1876 had recommended the 
complete fusion of the four battalions— 
two of the Line and two of the Militia— 
intoone territorial regiment ; and he was, 
therefore, now anxious to point out that, 
although attributed to Colonel Stanley, 
as Chairman, the scheme was in reality 
that of Sir Garnet Wolseley. It might 
be, naturally, further asked why the 
changes recommended in 1876 had not 
been carried into effect up to this time, 
if Colonel Stanley was so anxious to act 
upon his own supposed recommendation. 
But too much stress, it must be admitted, 
should not be laid on his not having 
adopted it during the time he was Secre- 
tary of State for War, for he found on his 
hands, in 1878 and 1879, the Afghan 
and Zulu Wars. Shortly after the late Se- 
cretary of State for War came into Office 
there were constant complaints of the 
unprepared condition of our Forces; 
and Colonel Stanley evidently doubted 
whether the establishment of territorial 
regiments was likely to prove the true 
remedy forthatunfortunatestate of things. 
He, on the contrary, appointed a Commit- 
tee, as strong a Committee as could pos- 
sibly have been chosen, to inquire into 
the subject. It was worth while to notice 
the treatment received, not only by that 
Committee, but also by Parliament, at 
the hands of the present Government. 
The Blue Book in which this Report was 
published contained great quantities of 
important evidence, and the Report itself 
displayed the deepest and most copious 
knowledge of military matters. That 
Report was received by Colonel Stanley 
during the last few days of his tenure 
of Office; then came in March, 1880, the 
Dissolution of Parliament, and, though 
Parliament re-assembled in April and 
sat on into the second week in September, 
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the Report still remained in the hands of 
the Government, in spite of the constant 
remonstrances of political friends and 
foes in Parliament. On November 1 Zhe 
Times published the first of a series of 
articles on Army Reform, which bore 
evident marks of inspiration, and this 
continued at intervals until the tardy 
roduction of the Report early in last 
arch. He did not blame a journal 
for anxiously endeavouring to be well 
informed; but it was extraordinary, to 
say the least of it, that the Report 
should have been so long withheld from 
Parliament after it had been practically 
communicated to Zhe Times, and even 
after the production of the Report their 
Lordships had further just reason to 
complain. Notice was given in that 
House that attention would be called to 
the Report by Lord Abinger on the 20th 
March, scarce a fortnight after its produc- 
tion; but the debate was postponed for 
a fortnight at the special request of the 
Duke of Argyll, at that time a Cabinet 
Minister, as his Grace suggested, ‘‘ for 
the convenience of the Government.” 
The discussion was therefore fixed for 
April 4; but before that day arrived 
was issued, bearing date the Ist of 
April, Mr. Childers’s re-organization 
scheme. That was treatment of which 
both the Committee and the Members 
of both Houses had a just right to com- 
plain. The Secretary of State for War 
had in some cases accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Committee in a modi- 
fied form. In adverting, however, to the 
proposal for abolishing the system of 
linked battalions, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said— 

“T must refer to this part of their Report 

with some qualification; because, however 
eminent may have been the gentlemen who 
constituted the Committee, their opinion on 
this question was not sought in the official re- 
ference to them, On the contrary, they were 
told ‘that there was no intention on the part 
of the Government to depart from the general 
principles of re-organization which had been 
accepted by the country since 1870.’ ” 
This was not a pleasant way of alluding 
to what a Committee of distinguished 
Officers evidently considered to be the 
most important part of their Report. 
Mr. Childers went on to remark— 

“T find, however, that at the last moment, 
when five-sixths of the Evidence had been 
taken, and when the Committee were on the 
eve of preparing their Report, a note, in an 
unofficial form, of which there is no record in 
the War Office, was received by the Chairman 
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of the Committee, saying that they were not 
‘precluded from touching on’ this question. 
Whatever may have been the authority for this 
note, I must decline to treat the recommenda. 
tions of the Committee on this head, in which 
they were not unanimous, as other than the 
personal opinions of a body of officers for whom, 
as individuals, [ have the greatest respect.”— 
[3 Hansard, cclix. 195.] 

Within the last three days he had been 
authorized by his noble and gallant 
Friend who presided over that Com- 
mittee to say that on various occasions 
he went on various points for more direct 
authority to the Secretary of State for 
War, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s special instructions were, that the 
Report should be made as wide as pos- 
sible. It had been alleged that the note 
was an unofficial one; but his noble and 
gallant Friend would inform their Lord- 
ships that he not only received a verbal 
sanction from the Secretary of State to go 
into this question, but that, in order that 
there might be no mistake, a note was 
sent to him by the permanent Under 
Secretary corroborating that sanction. 
But if further proof be wanted on this 
subject, reference need only be made to 
Clause 14 and the following paragraph of 
the Instructions to the Committee, signed 
by the Secretary of State for War— 

“Clause 14 (n.) Lastly, as being a matter 
closely connected with the above considerations, 
it would be well that the Committee should 
place on record their opinion whether the pre- 
sent organization of battalions and companies 
is, on the whole, the best for the purposes re- 
quired for the English Army, both at home and 
abroad. 

“The Committee may further report upon 
any other question that may be raised, during 
the investigation, in connection with the above 
references, and they may call for any Papers or 
Returns which they may deem necessary. 

‘* War Office, 

“ 20th June, 1879. (Signed) Frep. Sranuey.” 
In regard to the remark of Mr. Childers 
‘that the Committee were not unani- 
mous on this head,” he might point out 
that this could only refer to Sir Patrick 
M‘Dougall, who, having been Chairman 
of the Localization of Forces Committee, 
was bound to put a good face on the 
matter and to support the system of 
linked battalions. For Sir Patrick was 
the only dissentient to unlinking; and 
even he (whose opinions on Army Re- 
organization the noble Lord quoted at 
great length) admitted that the system of 
linked battalions had not worked well, 
though he excused its shortcomings on 
the ground that it had been ‘ unfairly 
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weighted,” making, however, ‘this re- 
markable admission, that— 

‘¢Tt is only in time of peace that the number 
of battalions at home can balance the number 
abroad ; ’’ 
and yet it was acknowledged that it was 
this basis upon which the system was 
dependent for expansion in time of war. 
Their Lordships would see, therefore, 
that too much importance ought not to 
be attached to the so-called want of 
unanimity on the part of Lord Airey’s 
Committee. He must now ask permis- 
sion to quote several passages from the 
Report of the Committee in support of his 
argument. On reference to paragraphs 
21, &c., on page 10 of the Report of the 
Committee, it would be seen that the ori- 
ginal scheme—that was, Lord Cardwell’s 
—could never be carried out—namely, 
‘‘that one battalion should always be at 
home, and one always abroad,’’ on ac- 
count of the distribution of battalions 
from year to year, which would be best 
shown by quoting the following ex- 
tracts from the Report of the Committee, 
of which paragraphs 21, 22, 23, 24, 27, 
28, 29, and 30, 81, 82, 34, were thus 
analyzed— 


BAaTTALIons. 
At Home. Abroad. 
1872 is 70 71 
1873 ‘ia 70 71 
1874 69 72 
1875 70 71 
1876 69 72 
1877 68} 724 
1878 sé 64 77 
1879 (Feb.) 59 82 


‘‘ Defects of scheme as worked are that even 
in time of peace the demand for men to supply 
the battalions on foreign service cannot be met 
from the depdts, and recourse must be had to 
the linked battalions, which are thus deprived 
of their best men; the recruits being trans- 
ferred, after few weeks at depdts, on to home 
battalions, and then on to others, unsettles their 
minds, their interest in obtaining good opinion 
of officers lessened, discipline and regimental 
esprit de corps both suffer—no knowledge of one 
another between men and officers must prove 
fatal. 

‘‘In time of war these defects are intensified, 
and battalions first for service are rendered in- 
efficient. 

‘* A call for volunteers from the Reserve may 
be ineffectual (as proved in June, 1879, when 11 
sergeants, 19 corporals, and 1,039 privates only 
responded at a most favourable opportunity in 





every way): but in any case the men not imme- 
diately available. 

“ These defects caused by varying distribution 
of numbers of battalions decreased in their 
strength. No source left available whence the 





men required for war could be supplied but by 
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taking volunteers from battalions at home. 
They in turn when wanted become skeletons.’’ 


He must ask permission further to read, 
in extenso, paragraphs on page 42— 
namely, 263, 264, 265, 266 (as well as 
paragraph 27 in the Summary)on Linked 
Battalions— 


“We cannot close our Report without re- 
ferring to a question which, being intimately 
connected with the present organization, has 
been pressed upon our consideration in the evi- 
dence we have taken, and has a most important 
bearing on the efficiency of the Army. In the 
early part of our Report (in 25 and following 
paragraphs), we pointed out the evils which 

ave arisen from the system in force of linking 
battalions, by which the battalion at home is 
practically converted into a depét for its affi- 
liated battalion abroad, having to furnish drafts 
for its maintenance to such an extent as to be 
utterly subversive of efficiency and of that 
esprit de corps which is essential to the con- 
stitution of a good and effective corps for service 
in the field. 

“(264.) We pointed out that under this 
system the field for the selection of non-com- 
missioned officers was restricted, and that the 
efficiency of the battalions first on the roster 
for foreign service was seriously impaired. 

‘*(265.) We have expressed our opinion 
(paragraph 170) that it is essentially necessary 
that the weak battalions at home should be in a 
condition to receive the men of the Reserve 
when called out on emergency, so that they 
may be got into good working order without 
delay; but we are of opinion that this cannot 
be the case so long as the home battalion is the 
depot of its affiliated battalion abroad. The 
evidence, also, as to the conduct of the young 
battalions employed in the Zulu War has clearly 
shown that under the existing system there is a 
deficiency of that solidity which is due to a 
thorough knowledge of the various members of 
a corps, including officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates, of each other, and of that 
feeling of comradeship which is a great motive 
in causing men to stand by each other with 
firmness and resolution in the hour of trial. 

“ (266.) The result of the evidence we have 
taken has been to impress strongly upon our 
minds the absolute necessity of some decided 
measure heing taken to re-establish to the 
utmost that esprit de corps which formerly 
bound men of the same regiment together as 
a family having common interests and such 
strong ties that the honour and credit of the 
regiment was dearly cherished by each indi- 
vidual composing it. This feeling not only 
tends to etliciency in war, but to promote good 
discipline and conduct in peace. After much 
consideration, we have come to the conclusion 
that it can only be re-established by unlinking 
the battalions, by which we mean that the 
officers and men should, as formerly, belong to 
separate units,and not be transferable from one 
to the other. We are aware that this measure, 
according to the scheme for organization we 
have proposed, will be attended with expense ; 
but so strongly are we impressed with its neces- 
sity, that we unhesitatingly recommend it, and 
are decidedly of opinion that the expenditure 
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will be more than compensated if, by this means, 
a proper feeling of. esprit de corps can be re- 
stored. This expenditure will be caused by the 
necessity of maintaining larger depdts, but will 
be compensated, in great measure, by the con- 
siderable additions it will bring to the Reserves, 
and their more rapid growth. Such brigade 
depéts as shall not be converted into training 
depéts should be used for the head-quarters of 
Militia regiments; for training the recruits of 
the Militia ; as recruiting centres; and as cen- 
tres for the Reserve men residing in that sub- 
district. The establishment of a depdt from 
each regiment in each district will not be ne- 
cessary, and the staff of the brigade depdéts 
should be reduced to such an extent as will suf- 
fice for the duties which will remain to be per- 
formed thereat. 

“(Summary 27.) With a view to prevent the 
frequent drafting of men from one regiment for 
service in another, to the cessation of the system 
by which one regiment serves as a depot for 
another, and to the re-establishment of esprit 
de corps in, and efficiency ot, regiments, the pre- 
sent system of linking should be done away 
with. 

(Signed) 

Arrey (Chairman) 

Naprerof Macpata 

J. L. A. Simmons 

P. L. Macpovcatn 

J. W. ArnMstRuNG 

H. W. Noxman 

A. ALISON 

W. B. SaunpErs 

H. Hvurron 

T. G. Bieer 
He fearlessly challenged the statements 
made bythe right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for War on this subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that if the 
large scheme was adopted they should 
repeal their legislation and undo their 
policy. That need not be the case, for, 
practically speaking, they need hardly 
disturb the existing organization. ‘‘They 
should,” said the right hon. Gentleman, 
‘‘alter the whole system of brigade 
enlisting.” Well, he asked whether it 
was not easier to enlist men for one 
particular regiment than for more than 
one regiment? Again, he said that they 
would ‘ confuse the right and seniority 
of every officer appointed within the last 
eight years.” That was simply an effort 
of the imagination. 

Eart GRANVILLE wished to point 
out to the noble Earl that it was not 
usual in that House to read from a 
written speech. 

Tue Kart or GALLOWAY said, that 
to read a speech was not his habit. He 
had copied quotations he meant to rely 
on, thinking that it would be more con- 
venient to read them from the manu- 
script in his hand than from the Blue 


Generals. 


\ Colonels. 
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Book. He had confined his reading to | the colour of uniforms, would be deferred 


quotations and figures. If the noble | 


Earl looked at the paper he would see 
that it consisted of memoranda which, 
legible to him, would be quite useless to 
anyone else. The subject was one of 
great importance, and he held that it 
was the bounden duty of every Member 
of Parliament who believed that a grave 
wrong was about to. be done to the 
country to rise in his place and protest 
against it. The figures he was about to 
quote were taken from the revised Esti- 
mates of the Secretary of State for War, 
and the result of the detailed statement 
was that 68 depéts would have estab- 
lishments for the training of about 
3,580 officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men. The total cost of the 68 
brigade depdts, without including re- 
cruits, would be £184,167 without ra- 
tions, or, including rations, £250,000. 
By the scheme proposed by his noble 
and gallant Friend the Chairman of the 
Committee, the cost would be under 
£150,000. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War said 
that by his scheme the first 12 regi- 
ments for foreign service would have 
950 men, and 150 each for their depdt, 
or 1,100 men. But under the larger 
scheme the number of men would be 
the same —they would keep 300 for 
furnishing the battalion abroad, and 
have 800 in the other battalion, whether 
linked or separate. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, with respect to territorial 
regiments, they proposed that the two 
battalions of the Line and two of Militia 
which now formed a territorial brigade 
should henceforth form territorial regi- 
ments with a common depét. Then 
followed a statement of, as he would 
call it, a general dislocation as to the 
Scotch regiments, with the addition that 
‘the other two depéts—Edinburgh and 
Ayr—would remain unchanged.” His 
noble Friend opposite said that no in- 
creased expense would be attached to the 
change. [The Earl of Morzey dissented. | 
What the noble Earl said in reply to 
his having moved for a Return of the 
expense to the country and individual 
officers incidental to the proposed 
changes—and he was now quoting from 
Hansard — was that the expense of 
the proposed changes would be very 
slight, as only badges and facings would 
be changed this year. The more im- 
portant changes, such as alterations in 
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till the next issue of clothing. A Return 
would be misleading. As to the officers, 
he did not really see how it could affect 
them very much. Such was the noble 
Earl’s reply. He had himself got an 
estimate of the cost from Messrs. Hobson 
—a moderate firm in Little Windmill 
Street—and it appeared that the altera- 
tion in the Scotch regiments would cost 
the officers £49 5s. per head, and in the 
English regiments £18 2s. 6d.; while 
the cost to the country in their behalf, 
or else to the individual officers them- 
selves, of the one brigade with which 
he himself was associated—namely, the 
6lst, at Ayr, would be over £6,000. 
This was for the officers alone of one 
single brigade to be converted into a 
‘territorial’? regiment. The opinion 
of officers on the subject generally might 
not, perhaps, be thought worthy of con- 
sideration, after the treatment recently 
experienced by those distinguished Offi- 
cers who had framed their Report as 
the result of the most exhaustive evi- 
dence; but he would quote some opi- 
nions of non-commissioned officers and 
privates as to the proposed zmalgama- 
tion of Infantry regiments, the abolition 
of their numbers, and the extinction of 
their regimental individuality. A cor- 
poral of the 52nd Light Infantry, a re- 
markably fine and intelligent man, said— 

“Tam quite sure nothing would cause more 
general discontent than doing away with the 
numbers. What would my regiment be with- 
out its number? It is only by its number that 
it is known in history, and if the number is 
taken away there will be no connection between 
the regiment and its history.” 

A corporal of the 6th Regiment, a fine 
young fellow, an Irishman, said— 

‘*Ts it take away our numbers? Sure, then, 
we would be only Militia. They have taken 
away half our facings, and when the number is 
gone the history of the old regiment will be 
gone too.”’ 

A sergeant of the 52nd, a smart young 
fellow, said— 

“T have heard of some changes, but didn’t 
hear till now that we were to lose our numbers. 
That will be bad. But you see, sir, they have 
left us the stripes on both arms yet.” 


A sergeant of the 69th said— 


“ These changes will cause great discontent. 
We hate the 41st already because we are to be 
joined with them.” 

A colour sergeant of the 22nd said— 


“T couldn’t bear to leave my regiment for 
any other, and I should not like to leave 
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my battalion. I should resign my stri 
Siner than go to the other battalion. I = 
quite ready to go anywhere to-morrow with my 
own battalion. I wish they would send for a 
sergeant from each regiment, and ask him what 
he thinks of these changes.” 


A private of the 73rd said— 


“Tam a Londoner, and I don’t want to be a 
Highlander and to wear the kilt. I know my 
regiment was the second battalion of the 42nd ; 
but that was many years ago, and we don’t 
want to go back.” 

He held in his hand several other quota- 
tions, all of the same import, which it 
would be unnecessary to read. He 
might add that he had also received 
sundry growls by letter as to specific 
changes; but that was not his point. 
He wished to show that both the coun- 
try and individual officers would be put 
to great expense in order to create 
general dislocation and fresh re-alloca- 
tion, which would take a century to 
learn, and all that to perpetuate a sys- 
tem which had proved to be rotten and 
to have broken down by the Report of 
the Committee appointed specially to 
investigate the subject after taking volu- 
minous evidence. To continue and per- 
petuate this system in its intensity was 
simply to court fresh disaster. He ima- 
gined he would be told in reply that the 
new organization would give an aggre- 
gate increase of 2,792 in the number of 
men, as suggested by a curiosity Memo- 
randum emanating from the War Office. 
He denied it, and requested proof. 
Neither Lord Airey nor General Sir 
Lintorn Simmons admitted it, for there 
was nothing in the proposed re-organi- 
zation that could supply more men. It 
was said that there would be an advan- 
tage in a regiment being kept abroad 
longer—namely, for 16 years, and that 
it would be more economical. But it 
was no economy. The regiment would 
have changed nearly three times over 
in that time. If they had to send out 
1,000 men in one regiment, or five drafts 
of 200 men each, the expense was the 
same. He might be told that the House 
of Commons had passed the scheme ; but 
he utterly denied that the House of 
Commons had had an opportunity of 
really discussing it; and he had seen in 
the newspapers that the scheme had 
been challenged by Notice of Motion in 
the other House, although no oppor- 
tunity had yet been afforded for dis- 
cussion on the point. He doubted also 
the wisdom of raising fresh suspicions in 
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the minds of the Militia as to their 
becoming Line soldiers. He begged to 
apologize to their Lordships for the 
length at which he had spoken. He 
thought, however, that he had proved 
the proposed scheme of re-organization 
to be, in detail, ridiculous as regarded 
the changes in uniform, and, in princi- 
ple, unsound, unreal, and unpopular—he 
might almost have added inhumane. But 
that was a question which came under 
the head of the ‘‘ Waste of the Army,” 
with which he would have a further 
opportunity of dealing. In regard to 
the length of his speech, he must plead 
the importance of the subject; and simply 
ask them to consider the serious state of 
matters now on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and the equally serious state 
of things across the Irish Channel. He 
asked, then, whether this was a time 
well chosen for taking away from regi- 
ments those traditionary numbers and 
special distinctions in dress to which 
they had been so long accustomed, of 
which they were so justly proud, and 
which they still so dearly cherished ? 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty praying that Her Majesty will 
be graciously pleased to cause a re-consideration 
of the proposal to efface the present numerical 
and other distinctions in regiments of the line 
and militia by the substitution of novel (so- 
called) “ territorial’ titles, inasmuch as this 
proposed substitution is known to be viewed as 
subversive of esprit de corps, and is in conse- 
quence most distasteful to the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and privates generally, 
whilst it has not the advantage of increasing 
the Army by-.a single additional trained or un- 
trained soldier; the proposed re-organization 
being moreover practically but a fuller develop- 
ment of the present twin (or linked) battalion 
system which the Report of Lord Airey’s Com- 
mittee has already proved to have been attended 
with the most disastrous résults.—(The Earl of 
Galloway.) 


Tue Hart or MORLEY admitted the 
great importance of the subject intro- 
duced by the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord had gone at great length into the 
history of Army Organization since Lord 
Cardwell’s scheme was framed, 10 years 
ago; and he trusted that the noble Lord 
would acquit him of any discourtesy if 
his answer did not extend to the same 
length. He doubted whether his noble 
Friend fully appreciated the great diffi- 
culties which surrounded questions re- 
lating to the organization of the British 
Army. The important fact must be 
always borne in mind that more than 
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half our Army was employed in foreign | South Africa tothe linking system. He 


service — 50 battalions of Infantry 
being permanently stationed in India, 
and 20 in the Colonies; and that these 
battalions were annually kept up to 
their full strength by drafts from home. 
This fact lay at the basis of every scheme 
of organization. The problem to be 
solved was how to keep up a sufficiently 
large Force at home, and, at the same 
time, to feed the Army abroad. The 
scheme now criticized was based on no 
new principles; it was the logical con- 
sequence or development of Lord Card- 
well’s original measure. That measure 
rested on two important principles— 
namely, first, the organization of the In- 
fantry of the Line in double battalions ; 
and, secondly, the localization of those bat- 
talions connected with Militia battalions 
at the brigade depéts. The first prin- 
ciple was carried into effect by ‘ link- 
ing” two regiments in cases where they 
had not a double, or, as in the Rifle 
Brigade and 60th, a four-battalion con- 
stitution, the object being to facilitate 
the relief of foreign battalions. The 
second principle had for its object the 
union of the Auxiliary and Regular 
Forces, and the improvement of recruit- 
ing in all parts of the country. He 
could assure the noble Lord that the 
Government was very grateful to Lord 
Airey’s Committee for the ability and 
industry with which they had conducted 
their inquiries ; and, so far from depre- 
ciating the importance of their Report, 
the Secretary uf State, he was glad to say, 
had been able to adopt, in a great mea- 
sure, the most important recommenda- 
tionsof that Report. He had not been able 
to adopt their suggestion that all the 
linked regiments.should be unlinked, and 
that we should revert to a single-bat- 
talion organization. On this point the 
Committee were by no meansunanimous. 
Moreover, another Committee, presided 
over by the late Secretary of State for 
War, and composed of several distin- 
guished Officers and Members of this 
House, had three years previously re- 
commended a distinctly opposite course 
—namely, the formation of territorial 
regiments, consisting of two Line and 
two Militia battalions. With this con- 
flict of authorities, the Secretary of 
State was bound to consider the two 
—— on their merits. The noble 

ord had attributed all the difficulties 
in completing battalions for service in 
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was at a loss to understand how he 
arrived at that conclusion. If, as the 
noble lord appeared to wish, all regi- 
ments had had but one battalion, fed 
by a depét at home, would the diffi- 
culties then experienced have been 
avoided? Far from it; the battalions 
on active service would equally have 
been made up to their full strength by 
volunteers from other regiments. There 
would have been no other source from 
which the men could have been drawn, 
for it was clear that the depot formed 
only when the battalion was ordered on 
foreign service could not have furnished 
them. The true cause of all these diffi- 
culties was to be sought, not in the 
system of double-battalion regiment, 
but rather in the fact that that system 
had not been worked out in the manner 
which was suggested by those who, in 
the first instance, recommended its adop- 
tion. The regiments at the top of the 
roster for foreign service were all far 
weaker than they ought to have been, 
Instead of having 18 regiments of 800 
men, these regiments were only at a 
strength of 740; and, moreover, in con- 
sequence of the opinion given by the 
Law Officers of the Crown, the late Go- 
vernment did not at first consider that 
they could accept the service of volunteers 
from the Army Reserve. In conse- 
quence of the weakness of the regi- 
ments, large numbers of men were re- 
quired to raise them to war strength ; and 
as the Reserve men, even as volunteers, 
could not be employed, these men were 
drawn from other battalions and regi- 
ments at home—a most unfortunate 
proceeding, but one which was con- 
stantly resorted to in former days—in 
the days, for instance, of the Crimean 
War—and for which the new organiza- 
tion was by no means responsible. 
Indeed, he (the Earl of Morley) might 
fairly say that, had the linking system 
never been introduced, the difficulties 
in the way of preparing the battalions 
for the war in South Africa in 1879 
would have been even greater than 
those which they had actually expe- 
rienced. 
case of the two four-battalion regiments 
—namely, the 60th and the Rifle Bri- 
gade. The comparative ease with which 
battalions of these regiments were pre- 
pared for service was an argument 
for going further in the direction of 
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regiments than was now proposed, 
rather than of adopting the course sug- 
gested by the noble Lord. He admitted 
that the linking system had not worked 
quite satisfactorily—there had been a 
certain amount of friction, there had 
been found a want of unity of senti- 
ment in many cases between the two 
linked battalions. It was impossible to 
remain in the present position ; we must 
go forwards, or back—back to single 
battalions, or forwards to consolidated 
regiments of double battalions, with the 
same constitution as the first 25 regi- 
ments of Infantry. The noble Lord 
quoted from a speech of his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State the ob- 
jections to reverting to the old organiza- 
tion—namely—-‘‘ You would then have 
to repeal the whole of the localization 
scheme. You must break up the first 
25 regiments, the 60th, and the Rifle 
Brigade, into single battalions; and 
you would practically have little or no 
use for the depots, on which nearly 
£3,500,000 had been expended.” In 
spite of the noble Lord’s argument, he 
ventured to think that these were very 
strong arguments against such a course 
of proceeding. There was, however, 
another way of regarding the question. 
To supply the annual reliefs for bat- 
talions on foreign service a very large 
number of recruits would be required— 
the estimates varied from 16,000 to 
20,000; and if, as was now proposed, 
no soldier was to be sent to India with 
less than one year’s service, the latter 
figure would probably not be much 
above the mark. These men would, 
according to the noble Lord’s scheme, 
be posted to the depdts of the battalions 
abroad; whether in small depdots, or in 
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But if the home battalions were to be 
kept at their present strength, this 
would mean a very large addition to the 
Home Army ; and he asked their Lord- 
ships whether there was any probability 
of the House of Commons assenting to 
such an addition? If, on the other hand, 
the Home Establishment could not be 
increased to such an extent, the only 
possible means of finding place for these 
depots would be either by diminishing 
the strength or the numbers of the home 
battalions. It was admitted on all hands 
that the home battalions could not be 
reduced in strength. Consequently, the 
only alternative left would be to reduce 
their number, and to find room for the 
16,000 men in the depdts of foreign bat- 
talions. They would be forced to de- 
stroy at least 20 battalions of Infantry. 
Was that the best way to strengthen 
the Army? For the sake of reverting 
to the old organization, they would de- 
stroy 20 or more regiments which, 
though weak in times of peace, could, 
in a case of national emergency, be de- 
veloped, by means of the Army and the 
Militia Reserve, into thoroughly efficient 
battalions. This argument appeared to 
him (the Earl of Morley) conclusive. 
For these and other reasons the Secre- 
tary of State had determined to adopt 
the recommendations of Colonel Stanley’s 
Committee. The Report of that Com- 
mittee had been adopted without a dis- 
sentient voice. The noble Lord had 
hinted that certain Members of that 
Committee, who were colonels of Mili- 
tia, and also distinguished Peers, had 
signed the Report because some of the 
recommendations would benefit the Mili- 
tia, not because they agreed with the 
territorial system—which was, after all, 











battalions, or at large training stations, 
as proposed by Lord Airey’s Committee, 
it was not necessary now to inquire. 
These recruits would be quite useless 
for home service. The question would 
then arise, By whom would the expense 
be borne? It was not likely that any 
Government would impose this burden 
on the Indian Exchequer; and, on the 
other hand, it was doubtful whether 
this country would pay for an army of 
recruits useless for service at home. No 
doubt, the difficulty might be met by 
including these 16,000 men in the Home 
Establishment, and treating them as 
supernumerary to the service battalions. 











the great principle on which all the 
other recommendations were based. He 
could not accept such an explanation ; 
it was not likely that the noble Lords in 
question would have taken such a course. 
Had they entertained at the time the 
opinions attributed to them by the noble 
Lord, they would have qualified their 
assent, or they would have explained 
their views in Supplementary Reports, 
as was done by several Members of Lord 
Airey’s Committee who differed, in prin- 
ciple or in detail, from the Report of the 
majority. Without such qualifications, 
the Report stood as one which was 
adopted unanimously by a strong and 
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able Committee. Now, with regard to 
the question of esprit de corps, he (the 
Earl of Morley) was far from under- 
valuing the importance of esprit de corps 
in the Army. It was a sentiment which 
he honoured and respected in the highest 
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degree, and one to which as little | 


violence as possible should be done. 
But respect for this sentiment might 
be carried a little too far, if it were 
allowed to prohibit any changes of or- 
ganization which were, in other respects, 
for the good of the Army at large. 
Moreover, he would ask whether these 
changes would, as the noble Lord fore- 
told, destroy all esprit de corps in the 
Army? He should be extremely sorry 
to think that these anticipations would 
be realized. Every effort had been made 
to preserve, in each case, the badges 
and distinctions in which the various re- 
giments felt a just and an honourable 
pride. Every effort had been made to 
associate together regiments which were 
connected together by local or other 
ties. In some cases, no doubt, a certain 
amount of self-sacrifice would be re- 
quired ; but these cases had been 
brought within the narrowest possible 
limits; and even if in these cases the 
old associations were, for a time, weak- 
ened, he hoped and believed that, in 
process of time, an enlarged esprit de 
corps would grow up in the territorial 
regiments which it was now proposed 
to create. Many persons, he was aware, 
considered this a fanciful theory. A 
sentiment of this kind could not be 
created in a day; but even now, though 
the local system was as yet scarcely in 
thorough operation, experience showed 
that this enlarged esprit de corps was 
being gradually formed. In the Appen- 
dix to the last Report of the Inspector 
General of Recruiting would be found 
the answers of 64 colonels commanding 
depots to the question—‘‘ Is a local con- 
nection beginning to establish itself?” 
Fifty-four of these officers gave affirma- 
tive. answers, and only five directly ne- 
gative answers. That could not but be 
regarded as highly satisfactory. The 
noble Lord referred to the expense 
which would devolve on officers in con- 
sequence of changes of uniform. On 
that subject he (the Earl of Morley) 
could only say that arrangements would 
be made to render this expense as light 
as possible; and in cases where regi- 
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; ments which had now scarlet uniforms 
| were converted into Rifles or kilted regi- 
‘ments, the Secretary of State for War 
would be prepared to give the officers 
some pecuniary assistance, the amount 
of which was now being considered. 
| While speaking of the officers, he would 
| point out that in double-battalion regi- 
| ments they had this not inconsiderable 
| advantage—they could, if they wished, 
exchange from the home to the foreign 
battalion, or vice versd, without losing 
their places in the regimental list; 
whereas, if an officer exchanged from 
one regiment to another, he was placed 
invariably at the bottom of his rank 
in his new regiment. He had lis- 
tened attentively to the speech of the 
noble Lord, and had not heard an 
argument which proved that the single- 
battalion organization was better suited 
to the peculiar conditions of the British 
Army than the organization which now 
existed, and which it was proposed 
to consolidate. Not one of the defects 
which the noble Lord deplored would be 
met by the retrogressive policy which he 
proposed. It might be srgued that 
an organization of regiments, consisting 
of three or four battalions, would be 
more elastic and capable of adapting 
itself to sudden emergencies than a 
double-battalion system ; but; to contract 
regiments to a single battalion, resting, 
when abroad, on its own depét, would, 
he maintained, be a step in the wrong 
direction. Such a course would render 
it impossible to carry into effect the new 
system of supporting our Indian and 
Colonial Army, which he (the Earl of 
Morley) had explained on a previous 
occasion. The object of this new system 
was, as far as possible, to insure the In- 
dian Government that the men sent out 
to them would serve in that country for 
a full term of seven years. The effi- 
ciency of the Indian Army would thus 
be promoted, and a very considerable 
economy would be effected—a matter of 
very great importance. It would be 
effected by retaining the battalions for 
a longer period in India, and supplying 
their deficiency by annual drafts, rather 
than by relieving a large number of 
battalions. He had already shown that 
by reducing the number of battalions 
annually sent abroad as reliefs from eight 
to four the constitution of the Army at 
home would also be improved. It would, 




















in these circumstances, be much easier to | 


keep the regiments first on the roster up 
to their full strength, ready for any sud- 
den emergency, without suddenly pour- 
ing into their ranks a large number of 
young and half-trained recruits, a course 
which obviously diminished their effi- 
ciency. The system which he was now 
advocating would, he believed, at the 
same time, facilitate our foreign reliefs, 
and would tend to improve the constitu- 
tion of the home and foreign Army. It 
would promote the union which it was 
most desirable to establish between the 
Regular and Auxiliary Forces ; it would 
stimulate recruiting throughout the 
country, and would, by degrees, form 
an enlarged esprit de corps in the terri- 
torial regiments, without obliterating 
the associations which these regiments 
cherished. If these proposed changes 
were for the good of the Army at large, 
even though at first they might be at 
variance with the feelings of some indi- 
viduals, he could, with confidence, rely 
on the public spirit and patriotism of 
officers and men to accept them, and to 
assist loyally in carrying them into 
effect. 

Viscount BURY urged his noble 
Friend behind him (the Earl of Gallo- 
way) to be content with the expression 
of opinion which he had elicited from 
the Government, and not to push his 
Motion to a division, especially as the 
House was almost empty, and as the 
changes referred to were actually being 
carried into effect under a General Order 
recently issued. ‘There were, no doubt, 
several noble Lords who would have 
liked to address the House on this sub- 
ject ; but other occasions would certainly 
arise on which they would be able to do 
so. For his own part, he would only 
point out, in reference to the speech 
they had just heard, that while the noble 
Earl assumed that existing defects in 
the organization of the Army were about 
to be remedied, the adoption of the ter- 
ritorial system would not in the least 
help them to attain that end. -The great 
difficulty was to obtain men. By the 
new system they would not get any 
greater number. Another difficulty was 
—seeing that there were to be 71 batta- 
lions at home and 70 abroad—that the 
dislocation of any single battalion would 
dislocate the whole. ‘lhe new territorial 
system would dislocate them in exactly 
the same way. The scheme of the Se- 
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cretary of State for War had many good 
points, which deserved a fair trial, and 
that trial would have been given it in the 
most complete manner if the linked re- 
giments had been left together, and not 
changed into territorial regiments, which, 
he maintained, entirely subverted the 
regimental plan upon which the British 
Army had been successfully based in the 
past. He did not believe that the terri- 
torial system would succeed, and he 
thought it was a step which might here- 
after have to be retraced; but the re- 
sponsibility meantime must rest with 
the Government, and he would advise 
his noble Friend not to divide the 
House on the question. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK re- 
marked, that the noble Viscount (Vis- 
count Bury) had not correctly appreciated 
the remarks of his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Morley). The system of territorial regi- 
ments was not an invention of the present 
Government, but had been handed down 
to them from their Predecessors in Office ; 
and he was surprised at the objections 
raised to it by the noble Viscount, 
because it was the recommendation of 
Colonel Stanley, the late Secretary of 
State for War, under whom ‘the noble 
Viscount had served. As regarded the 
difficulty of meeting Colonial wars, their 
Lordships ought to bear in mind that 
it was not upon the territorial system 
alone, or indeed principally, that the 
Government relied. The development of 
that system was only one of a series of 
measures which had been introduced by 
the present Secretary of State for War ; 
and it should be remembered in these 
discussions that we were now in a much 
better position as regarded Reserves than 
we had ever been previously. He agreed 
with the noble Viscount that it would be 
inconvenient to prolong the debate, and 
would only add that their Lordships 
might rely upon the Secretary of State 
for War endeavouring to meet the va- 
rious difficulties of the situation to the 
best of his ability, and that he would do 
his best to preserve the esprit de corps of 
the regiments. 

Lorp AIREY did not complain of the 
course which the Government had pur- 
sued in adopting their own scheme in 
preference to that recommended by the 
Committee over which he presided ; but 
he thought that there were just grounds 
for complaining that the Government 
had unduly delayed the publication of 
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their Report. He believed that if it had 
been produced sooner, the system would 
have been different from what it was 
now. He had great doubts whether the 
present system was anything more than 
an experiment. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he had 
intended to speak upon this Motion ; 
but, looking at the state of the House, 
he would reserve what he had to say to 
a future occasion. Too much stress had 
been laid upon the Committee over which 
Colonel Stanley presided having recom- 
mended the formation of territorial re- 
giments. The double-battalion system 
had not at that time been tried and 
failed. The weak point of the sys- 
tem was that when the home battalion 
acted as a feeder to the one abroad, it 
became absolutely unfit to be employed 
on active service. It would require 
about 600, or even 700, Reserve men to 
bring it up to war strength; and it 
would consequently be some time before 
a battalion so composed could possibly 
be fit to take the field. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY protested 
against the doctrine that if a civilian 
met a soldier in the street he was not at 
liberty to inquire of him how he liked 
the Service, his regiment, and his uni- 
form. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at half past Eight 
o’clock, till ‘To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 16th May, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Ways anp Means—considered in 
Committee-—Resolutions [May 13] reported. 

Pusiic Birts — Leave — Church Patronage 
(No. 2) * [House counted out]. 

Second Reading—Lozal Government Provisional 
Orders (Askern, &c.)* [152]; Land Law 
(Ireland) [135]—[Seventh Night]—debate fur- 
ther adjourned. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Local Courts of Bankruptcy (Ireland) [164]. 
Committee — Petty Sessions Clerks (Lreland) 

[41]—R.P. 


Lord Airey 
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QUESTIONS 


—enQ-Oreme 
ARMY—COMPETITIVE EXAMINA. 
TIONS. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the following 
facts disclosed by the Return of March 
24th relative to First Commissions in 
the Army—namely, that during the 
years 1879 and 1880, 1,630 young men 
qualified for First Commissions in the 
Army before the Civil Service Com- 
missioners at the open Competitive Exa- 
minations; that only 448 of these suc- 
cessful Candidates at the open Com- 
petitive Examinations obtained First 
Commissions in the Army during 1879 
and 1880; whilst 423 First Commis- 
sions in the Army were given to 
Militia Officers during the same period ; 
whether he can state the number of 
young men who, having been unsuc- 
cessful in open Competitive Examina- 
tions, received First Commissions in the 
Army as Militia Officers, or otherwise, 
during the years 1879 and 1880; and, 
whether he is prepared to tak any steps 
to prevent the continuance of the state 
of things which appears in the above- 
mentioned Return to have existed during 
the years 1879 and 1880? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I have paid 
especial attention for some time past to 
the subject of the Return to which my 
hon. Friend refers. It is most im- 
portant and instructive; but, whether 
from the language of the Return or not, 
he has been led into some misconcep- 
tion of the facts. The 1,630 young men 
who qualified for first commissions in 
the Army in 1879 and 1880 were not all 
successful candidates at the open com- 
petitions. All the successful candidates 
have obtained, or are in courge of being 
given, commissions, and they are the 
448 for the year 1879-80 to which my 
hon. Friend refers in his Question. All 
the Militia officers who obtained com- 
missions are included among’ the 1,630 
who qualified in 1879 and 1880, or 
among those who qualified in pre- 
vious years, or have qualified by passing 
an equivalent examination before the 
Civil Service Commissioners as Univer- 
sity candidates. What is unsatisfactory 
to my mind is the very large number of 
commissions granted to Militia officers. 
But for this in 1879-80 there were two 
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reasons—the first, thatin = years 
the number assigned to the Militia (120), 


under the system of nomination by 
colonels, had not been made up; and 
the second, that the vacancies in the 
Army were made abnormally large 
in those two years by the Afghan 
and Cape Wars. On the other hand, 
Sandhurst can only turn out a limited 
number of qualified cadets every year, 
so that the balance had to be made good 
from the Militia, and the substitution of 
competition among the whole of the 
subalterns of the Militia justified a 
larger number of appointments from 
this source. For the future, under the 
Army Re-organization arrangements 
which I have explained to the House, a 
smaller number of commissions by 50 
will be granted annually, and even this 
reduced number will not be appointed 
after 1882, until gradually the Establish- 
ment has been brought down. The pro- 
portion given to Sandhurst—that is to 
say, to virtually open competition—will 
be much larger than in 1879-80. 


CENTRAL ASIA—CAPTAIN BUTLER’S 
MISSION. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether, in 
the year 1877, Captain Butler, of the 
9th Regiment, was secretly ordered by 
Lord Lytton, then Viceroy of India, to 
proceed to the Perso-Turkoman Fron- 
tier, with a view of surveying the Tur- 
koman land from the Caspian Sea to 
Merv; whether he was directed by Lord 
Lytton and by Mr. Thornton (the then 
Indian Foreign Secretary) to arrange to 
be in a position to raise the Turkoman 
Tribes in case of a War with Russia; 
whether he was specially directed to con- 
ceal the object of his mission from all 
the home authorities, from Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Teheran, and from the 
English officials at Meshed; whether a 
Report of Captain Butler, as to his pro- 
ceedings in the Turkoman land, was 
sent by him to the Indian Foreign Office 
on his return from his mission; and, if 
so, whether there is any objection to lay 
the same upon the Table of the House; 
a also, whether, considering that 
Captain Butler’s health greatly suffered, 
owing to the hardships incurred during 
his mission, and that in consequence of 
this he was granted sick leave for 
eighteen months, and that his medical 


advisers inform him that, although still | 
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suffering from the effects of his arduous 
mission, his health will in all proba- 
bility be completely restored should he 
begranted leave for a further six months, 
such additional leave will be granted to 
him, instead of his being placed on half- 
pay, owing to his present and temporary 
inability to perform active service in 
India? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, according to Papers which I find on 
record at the India Office, it appears 
that in May, 1877, an offer from Captain 
Butler to proceed to Merv was accepted 
by the late Viceroy of India, not to 
‘‘ survey country from the Caspian Sea 
to Merv,” but to 

“Gain information as to the state of affairs 
among the Merv Turkomans, and the geography 


and resources of the valley of the Murghab, 
without compromising Government,’’ 


Captain Butler's Mission. 


and some pecuniary assistance was given 
him for this object. These Papers do not 
contain any evidence that Captain Butler 
was directed to ‘‘ arrange to be in a po- 
sition to raise the Turkomans in case of 
a war with Russia;”’ but, on the con- 
trary, directly refute any such idea. It 
appears that Captain Butler’s mission 
was to be undertaken at his own risk 
and responsibility, and that he was to 
make his journey as an ordinary unoffi- 
cial traveller. He was ordered not to 
go to Teheran, chiefly on account of re- 
presentations from himself that if his 
presence in Persia, and the object of his 
mission were known, difficulties might 
be thrown in his way by the Persian 
authorities. Captain Butler submitted 
to the Indian authorities, through the 
Quartermaster General, a Report of his 
travels on the Northern Frontier of 
Persia. Official information received 
from other sources by the Government 
of India has thrown considerable doubt 
on the accuracy of Captain Butler’s Re- 
port of his proceedings. The Report 
itself does not contain any information 
of a valuable character; and, if pub- 
lished, would have to be accompanied 
by alarge mass of Correspondence which 
would serve no useful purpose; and I 
do not, therefore, think it necessary to 
lay it on the Table. As to the latter 
part of the hon. Member’s Question, I 
can only say that the matter of additional 
leave to Captain Butler is one entirely 
for the consideration of the Field Mar- 
shal Commanding in Chief, in regard 
to which I see no ground for interfer- 
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ence on the part of the Secretary of State 
for India. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND)—LIME- 
RICK ASYLUM—PAUPER LUNATICS. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is not true that the rates 
of the City of Limerick have lately be- 
come charged with the maintenance in 
the Limerick Lunatic Asylum of several 
persons, not natives or inhabitants of 
the city, who, being prisoners in the 
Limerick District Prison, were trans- 
ferred thence on account of mental de- 
rangement to the Limerick Lunatic 
Asylum, and several soldiers enlisted 
in the city, who, having become men- 
tally deranged in the service, were 
transferred from Netley to the Limerick 
Lunatic Asylum ; and, whether he will 
take into consideration the desirability 
of compelling the place in which a 
pauper lunatic, admitted to a lunatic 
asylum, shall have been usually resident, 
to contribute to his maintenance and 
treatment in such asylum ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
the Inspector of Lunatic Asylums re- 
aly to him that two soldiers who had 

een confined in the Limerick District 
Prison, and who had become insane, 
were transferred to the Asylum for the 
county, in which they now remain. Only 
one soldier had been sent from Netley 
to the Limerick Asylum, and he was a 
native of the county. It would be very 
difficult to carry out what was recom- 
mended by a general rule ; but, in indi- 
vidual cases, the matter might be ar- 
ranged by the Inspector of Asylums, as 
was done in this case. 


STATE OF IRELAND—INFLAMMATORY 
PLACARDS—THE IRISH CONSTABU- 
LARY. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the following paragraph from 
the ‘‘ Enniscorthy Guardian ”’ of the 7th 
instant is correct :— 


“On Wednesday an affair took place in En- 
niscorthy which perhaps was the most unwar- 
rantable stretch of authority ever attempted. 
In two or three places placards, a copy of which 
is given below, were posted on the walls. No 
sooner had these caught the eye of the vigilant 
constabulary than they at once tore them down. 
This was repeated twice : 
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‘¢¢ Wexfordmen ! assemble in your thousands 
at the Vourt-house, Wexford, on Friday next, 
the 6th instant, at two o’clock, to witness land. 
lordism degraded, to the collection of unjust 
rent through the sheriff, and to see the resources 
of Buckshot Forster liberally supplied for what 
he himself denounced as the enforcement of in- 
justice. Contingents will attend from the va- 
rious branches of the Land League. The land 
for the people. God save Ireland ;’” 


whether the police admitted they tore 
down the placards by order of the 
head constable; and, whether the Go- 
vernment sanction such proceedings; 
and, if not, what notice has been taken 
of the matter ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Yes; I un- 
derstand that the placard in question 
was pulled down by special order of the 
head constable; and I think that the 
head constable acted perfectly right. 

Mr. HEALY asked, under what sta- 
tute the head constable had acted; and, 
whether anybody else tearing down pla- 
cards would not have: been liable to be 
prosecuted ? 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked, whether 
the reason why the right hon. Gentle- 
man approved of the head constable’s 
conduct was because the words “‘ Buck- 
shot Forster’? appeared on the pla- 
eard ? 

Mr. HEALY, after a short pause, 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
intended to reply ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, it ap- 
pears to be thought that it is a mat- 
ter of necessity and duty that Gentlemen 
sitting on this (the Treasury) Bench 
should give a reply to every Question 
put to them. There is no necessity for 
that. A Question must be answered ac- 
cording to the way in which it is asked, 
and at the discretion of those to whom it 
is put. This Question is manifestly for 
the purpose of insult. There is no more 
reason why a person in my position 
should be called on to answer it than 
any other person. I only state that I 
am perfectly ready to meet any charge 
that may be brought against me with 
regard to those placards. ; 

Mr. HEALY begged to move the ad- 
journment of the House. [‘‘Oh!”] 
As the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think he had put the Question to insult 
him, he only wished to disclaim any 
such intention. He must explain that 
his attention had been called by a reso- 
lution of the Land League branch to the 
matter, and he was asked to put the 
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Question in that House, and he had done 
so. He had put down a Question with 
regard to it, and, to make the Question 
clear, he had quoted the placard quite 
irrespective of the fact that it contained 
the words ‘Buckshot Forster.’”’” The 

uestion was not whether the right hon. 
Gouitiveiian was bound to answer the 
Question, but whether he approved the 
conduct of the constables in pulling down 
the placard, and by what law or autho- 
rity it was done. Force seemed now to 
be the only rule in Ireland, and the right 
hon. Gentleman who put that rule in 
force went down to Bradford, and thanked 
the people of Bradford for their kind re- 
ception of him in the name of the people 
of Ireland. The most comical thing 
was that while, as the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin University said, the Govern- 
ment had not the respect of a single 
man in Ireland, from Cape Clear to the 
Giant’s Causeway, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland went to his constituents and 
thanked them in the name of the Irish 
people. That placard incident was a 
sample of what was occurring every day 
in the country. Surprise was expressed 
at outrages being committed. His (Mr. 
Healy’s) surprise was that many more 
were not committed. And he could tell 
the right hon. Gentlenian that if he con- 
tinued to support the police in arbitrary 
acts, he would find that ten times more 
outrages would occur, those outrages 
being the only resource which those 
unfortunate people had against. high- 
handed proceedings. 

Mr. AtpErman W. LAWRENCE rose 
to Order. He asked Mr. Speaker, whe- 
ther it was competent for a Representa- 
tive from Ireland to threaten the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant that if 
he persisted in the course he was pur- 
suing ten times more outrages would be 
committed in Ireland, and to say that 
that was the only resource against the 
rule of the right hon. Gentleman which 
would be left to the Irish people? He 
asked, also, whether the House was to 
listen to: those threats, and incitements 
to the people of Ireland ? 

Mr.SPEAKER: The course'taken by 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) is taken entirely on his own re- 
sponsibility. I deplore the language 
which I have heard this evening, coming 
both from him and from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell). 
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The hon. Member has also, on his own 
responsibility, moved the adjournment 
of the House, not being satisfied with 
the answer he received to a Question. 
As the House knows, I have very fre- 
quently pointed out the great incon- 
venience arising from Motions of this 
character — Motions of which, within 
the last few days, we have had three 
examples. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had not moved 
the adjournment of the House on ac- 
count of dissatisfaction with an answer, 
but in order to protest against the state- 
ment that he had put a Question on the 
Paper for the purpose of insulting the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. Heaven knew that they had 
sufficientmeans ofattacking the right hon. 
Gentleman without doing that! He was 
going on to say, when the hon. Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Alderman W. 
Lawrence) interrupted him, that if the 
people of Ireland had no means of pro- 
tecting themselves against the unwar- 
rantable aggression of the right hon. 
Gentleman and his armed forces in Ire- 
land it would not be surprising if the 
outrages were multiplied. He would 
give an illustration, in something which 
had taken place on Saturday, of the 
high-handed conduct of the Executive in 
Ireland. Two evictions were made the 
other day, and 13 souls were left on the 
roadside, and one of the police who at- 
tended it was stated to have shed tears. 
That was very different from the be- 
haviour of the police, whose conduct in 
the county of Wexford the right hon. 
Gentleman justified. There had not 
been a single agrarian outrage in Wex- 
ford for a considerable time past ; and 
yet in spite of that the right hon. Gentle- 
man allowed the police to insult the 
people by tearing down their placards, 
which were put up in the most legal 
manner. If illegal, had not the right 
hon. Gentleman plenty of power under 
the Protection of Person and Property 
Act? A hundred people had already been 
arrested under that Act on the most 
frivolous and absurd charges; and as 
anybody could be arrested on ‘‘ reason- 
able suspicion’ of posting the placards, 
the Government could not plead that 
they were without sufficient power. 

Mr. UV’ DONNELL said, he felt obliged 
formally to second the Motion, for the 
simple reason that when he asked that 
Question of the right hon, Gentleman, 
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he did it deliberately, for the purpose of 
obtaining an expression of opinion whe- 
ther it was the use of insulting epithets 
to him on the placard that caused him 
to have them taken down. The fact that 
the right hon. Gentleman was popularly 
known in Ireland by epithets not com- 
plimentary was by na means without 
precedent in Ireland.’ There was a 
former Chief Secretary who was known 
as ‘Orange Peel;’’ and if that Chief 
Secretary had approved of the tearing 
down of placards, because he was alluded 
to in that way, it would have been legiti- 
mate for the Irish Members of that day 
to call attention to the pettiness of motive 
which such conduct revealed. Looking 
at this placard he saw nothing objection- 
able in it, except the reference to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary; and although words personally 
disrespectful to the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been used in the placard, that 
was not a reason why he should autho- 
rize the police to interfere with and ob- 
literate the expression of opinion on the 
part of the people. If the appearance 
in public prints of opprobrious . epithets 
towards Members of the House was to 
be a ground for the suppression of those 
Papers, they would soon have a very 
considerable diminution in the journal- 
istic literature of Great Britain. He 
was still under the impression that if the 
right hon. Gentleman had been referred 
to in this placard more in conformity 
with his own account of himself to his 
constituents at Bradford, there would 
have been no interference by the right 
hon. Gentleman’s police auxiliaries. The 
placard called on the people to make a 
silent protest against what they all 
thought most condemnable ; and if they 
had not referred to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in Parliamentary language, how- 
ever privately he (Mr. O’Donnell) might 
object to the use of un-Parliamentary 
language, he had a perfect right, with 
all respect to the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman about himself, to in- 
quire whether it was merely the personal 
insult to himself that led him to autho- 
rize the Irish constables to do that 
which English constables would not be 
permitted to do; and, if necessary, he 
could quote a great number of cases. 
The right hon. Gentleman might be a 
little more tolerant of even these heated 
expressions on the part of isolated indi- 
viduals of the Irish nation, considering 
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names. The right hon. Gentleman had 
denounced a whole class of most respect- 
able men as village ruffians—{ Votcus : 
Dissolute ruffians! ]— that was the 
language he applied to respectable 
traders, Poor Law Guardians, and simi- 
lar respectable members of society, and 
it was on this class that he vented his 
disappointment, under the Coercion Act, 
for his failure in Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Healy.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER (who rose amid 
cries of ‘‘ No, no!” from the Ministerial 
Benches, and ‘‘Agreed!”’ from the Op- 
position Benches above the Gangway) 
said: I will detain the House for only 
a few minutes. As far as regards this 
House and myself, I feel it would not be 
necessary for me to say a word. But I 
will just state that when I alluded to in- 
sult, I was referring, not to the Question 
of the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy), but to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 0’ Donnell), 
and I am of opinion I was justified in 
using that word. I understood that these 
placards were pulled down, not on ac- 
count of the use of the particular words 
referred to, but for a perfectly justifiable 
reason—that they were summoning per- 
sons to come together in thousands on a 
particular day to interfere with the legal 
act of a sheriff in connection with an 
auction. I think that that was abundant 
reason, and I think it was sufficient rea- 
son for prosecuting anyone who put them 
up, or instigated others to put them up, 
if they could have been discovered. The 
hon. Member for Dungarvan chooses to 
say that I applied the term village ruf- 
fians—[A Vorce: Dissolute ruffians ! |— 
to a large class of respectable persons in 
Ireland. I think it will be in the recol- 
lection of the House that I applied it 
only to those persons who committed 
outrages, or instigated others to commit 
them. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he wished 
to enter his protest against it being sup- 
posed that the prefix ‘‘ Orange,” as ap- 
plied to Peel, was an opprobrious epi- 
thet. It was a compliment rather than 
an insult. 

Mr. BARRY said, the question was a 
very narrow one. If the police had 
acted legally in pulling down the pla- 
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cards, he should like to know under 
what statute they acted; and, if they 
had acted illegally, why was their con- 
duct approved? The Constabulary, no 
matter how they outraged public feeling 
in Ireland, were sure of a defender in 
the right hon. Gentleman. He thought, 
considering that the county of Wexford 
was entirely free from agrarian crime, 
that there was not even a threatening 
letter, it was an extraordinary thing to 
defend this outrageous conduct of the 
Constabulary. All he would say was 
that conduct like this could lead only to 
results such as the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Healy) had indicated. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he must 
express his regret that any language or 
epithet should have been used calculated 
to insult the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
or any Minister of the Crown. Having 
said that, he would remind the House 
that buckshot for shooting down the 
Irish people had been introduced by the 
Predecessor of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. As to the placards, was it not for 
the interest of the landlord that the 
people should attend the sale? He de- 
sired to know whether the police were 
to be allowed to tear down a placard 
calling upon people to attend a public 
auction; or whether it was intended by 
the Government that public auctions in 
Ireland should be conducted in the pre- 
sence of the auctioneer and the man in 
charge of the cattle? { Laughter.| Hon. 
Gentlemen might laugh at the bare idea 
of an auction being conducted in a se- 
cret manner; but he (Mr. A. M. Sulli- 
van) did not sympathize in their senti- 
ments by any means. He knew that 
they would not care to have auctions in 
which they were pecuniarily interested 
conducted in such a manner. Perhaps 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, or the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Law), 
would tell them whether the *police tore 
down the placards illegally; or whether 
there was a statute empowering them to 
do so. If they had the statute behind 
them, let the House hear where it was 
to be found. He believed, although he 
did not think the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had acted under the impression, 
that the placard was torn down on ac- 
count of the sentence reflecting upon 
himself. The reference to the right hon. 
Gentleman was most offensive and un- 
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| with the natural feeling of irritation on 
the part of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land at being identified with a certain 
class of ammunition, he told him to be- 
ware how he encouraged the Irish police 
in their lawlessness in tearing down 
placards. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, the ques- 
tion had been asked more than once, 
under what statute the police tore down 
the placard. It was torn down because 
it was an- inflammatory placard, asking 
the people to assemble in their thou- 
sands, not to attend and bidat the auction, 
but to witness ‘‘landlordism discredited ”’ 
in its attempt to enforce an unjust rent 
by execution of a writ from a Superior 
Court; and, in effect, for the purpose of 
obstructing the sheriff in the discharge 
of his lawful duty. As such, the police 
had a right to tear it down, not under 
any statute, but in accordance with what 
was much more important—namely, the 
Common. Law of the land. [A Voice: 
What statute ?] The placard was illegal 
at Common Law; and, in his humble 
opinion, the police were perfectly justi- 
fied in removing it. He hoped that after 
that explanation this irregular discussion 
might cease. 





Sir RAINALD KNIGHTLEY rose 
to call the attention of the House to 
the repeated Motions which were made 
for the adjournment of the House. 
He did not wish to see that privilege 
abolished ; but he should like to see it 
regulated; and he rose to call the atten- 
tion of the hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn), who had a Motion on 
the Business of the House on the Paper 
for to-morrow. He should like to ask 
the hon. Member 

Mr. PARNELL rose to Order. He 
said, as far as he could gather from the 
remarks of the hon. Baronet, he was 
discussing a Motion which now stood 
on the Paper. He desired to know, 
whether the hon. Baronet was in Order 
in discussing, upon the Motion for the 
adjournment of the House, a Motion 
which stood on the Paper? 

Mr. SPEAKER: So far as the hon. 
Baronet may have been discussing a 
Motion on the Paper for consideration 
to-morrow, he was not in Order. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
entirely agreed with the hon. Baronet. 
That power of moving the adjournment 
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preserved, it enabled Members to bring 
forward matters with which they could 
not otherwise deal. He was anxious to 
bring before the House a matter similar 
to that which had- been raised by his 
hon. Friend. It was only on Saturday 
night last that three men, whom he 
knew to be perfectly incapable of 
crime, were arrested in Queen’s County. 
[‘* Question ! ”’ 

Mr. MACARTNEY rose to Order, 
and asked, whether the hon. Member 
could refer to matters totally foreign 
to the subject before the House? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR, resum- 
ing, said, he wished to show why the 
House should adjourn. He held that 
there were some things even more im- 
portant than the Land Bill. The rights 
of property were secondary to the rights 
of personal liberty and security. The 
right of personal security was entirely 
suspended in Ireland, and the powers 
which the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had vested 
in them were being used in the most 
wanton and unjustifiable manner. The 
three men referred to who had been 
arrested within the last 72 hours were 
perfectly incapable of crime. They were 
men with a character as good as that of 
anyone on the Ministerial Bench. They 
enjoyed the respect of all who knew 
them, and the only offence they had 
committed had been an offence against 
the landlords of the Queen’s County. 
Those landlords monopolized the magis- 
tracy. They held every post of influence, 
and they had on their side a law which 
the Prime Minister and the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland admitted to be unjust. 
These three men in question were some 
time ago charged with having intimi- 
dated a certain individual in Mary- 
borough. They were found guilty, and 
the magistrates sentenced them to two 
months’ imprisonment in default of 
paying a fine. They appealed to the 
County Court Judge, and the decision 
was reversed, the man who was alleged 
to be intimidated swearing that he was 
not intimidated at-all. The magistrates, 
however, had informations sworn against 
them, and the three men were arrested 
recently upon a charge of intimidation 
which was never committed at all. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to make some statement with regard to 
the reason why these men were arrested 
at 2 o’clock in the morning and lodged 
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in gaol, without having been proved to 
be guilty of any offence whatever. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the Go- 
vernment might have avoided the un- 
pleasantness which had taken place 
during the discussion, if they had 
adopted in the beginning the course 
which they had since followed as to the 
supplementary Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Healy) with respect 
to the statute under which the Govern- 
ment had acted in tearing down the 
placards. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, instead of doing so, however, had 
immediately risen and, with a great 
show of indignation, said that he did 
not consider it his duty to answer insult- 
ing Questions. There was nothing in- 
sulting in the Question. The right hon. 
Gentleman had given no reply, and did 
not draw any distinction whatever be- 
tween the two Questions when he re- 
fused to answer either. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had followed the course 
which he (Mr. Parnell) had pointed out, 
or if the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Law), acting for him, had given 
the information required of the Govern- 
ment, and informed the House that the 
action had taken place under the Com- 
mon Law of Ireland and not under 
Statute Law, all reasonable grounds for 
his hon. Friend’s moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House would have been 
taken away, and the discussion might 
have been avoided. He also wished to 
say that in such circumstances Irish 
Members had no other course left them 
than that which they had adopted. It 
was very difficult for them to obtain any 
time for bringing those things to the 
attention of the House, or to obtain any 
information which they required. He 
himself had been endeavouring to obtain 
some information with regard to the 
offences alleged to have been committed 
by the persons arrested under the Co- 
ercion Act in Ireland, and thrown into 
prison by the right hon. Gentleman. He 
had, however, been unable to obtain any 
opportunity to move a Resolution on the 
subject, owing to the way in which the 
Business was blocked. He hoped the 
House would be good enough to recol- 
lect that they had placed Ireland in an 
exceptional position, and had given the 
Government exceptional powers over 
both the liberties and the property of 
the people of Ireland. They must, 
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therefore, expect that Irish Members, 
when they found that those powers were 
used, would take a course which was 
undoubtedly exceptional, and undoubt- 
edly inconvenient. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—TREAT- 
MENT OF PRISONERS UNDER THE 
ACT IN LIMERICK GAOL. 


Mr. HEALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to the complaints of the political 
prisoners detained in Limerick Gaol, 
contained in the ‘‘Cork Examiner” of 
the 10th instant, as follows :— 


‘‘Mr. Hodnett said the governor was most 
hostile towards him, and on this morning 
(May 9), without any reason being assigned, 
he was detained in his cell until ten o’clock, 
whereas he should have been permitted to quit 
the apartment at eight o’clock for breakfast. 
Mr. Hodnett said his apartment was the ordi- 
nary convict cell, twelve feet by six, with de- 
fective ventilation. The window was inclined 
slightly inwards, with an aperture of six inches 
to admit fresh air. He hoped that, if the prison 
authorities insisted on keeping the prisoners in 
those cells, a freer passage would be provided. 
Eighteen hours’ detention in such cells rendered 
the want of pure air the more disagreeable. 
More suitable apartments were available for the 
accommodation of the political prisoners, and, 
as a promise had been made by the Government 
to provide them with the best rooms in the 
prison, detention, not punishment, being the 
object, they hoped the promise would be ful- 
filled. All the prisoners complained specially 
of the number of hours for recreation and the 
distribution of those hours. The total number 
of hours was six, four of these heing in the 
exercise yard, and two in friendly intercourse. 
There was no exercise before breakfast, it was 
confined to the middle portion of the day. Mr. 
Hodnett having been in the habit of rising at 
six considered it a cruelty, and the other pri- 
soners shared the same opinion at being de- 
prived of the poor privilege of sauntering in the 
yard before breakfast. ‘The doors had hitherto 
been locked after five o’clock in the evening ;”’ 


and, whether the Government will take 
any action in the matter? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that he had received a Report from the 
Inspector General of the Prisons Board, 
stating that he had seen the prisoners 
confined in Limerick Gaol, and in reply 
to his inquiry whether they had any 
complaint to make, they answered in the 
negative, excepting the prisoner Hodnett, 
who made a complaint with regard to 
the hours of exercise. The special rules 
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required that prisoners should be al- 
lowed four hours’ daily exercise—two 
before dinner and two after dinner— 
subject to the limitation that the Go- 
vernor, who was responsible for the 
management and discipline of the pri- 
son, should fix the hours. He did not, 
therefore, think it reasonable that the 
prisoner Hodnett should be allowed to 
commence exercise at 6 o’clock in the 
morning. With regard to the ventila- 
tion, the medical officer pronounced the 
cells amply sufficient for all purposes, 
both as regarded space and ventilation. 


HIGH COURT OF CHANCERY (IRELAND) 
—CASE OF “KAVANAGH MINORS.” 


Mr. REDMOND asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If his attention has 
been called to the case of ‘‘ Kavanagh 
Minors” in the High Court of Chancery 
in Ireland ; whether it is a fact that the 
children in question, aged respectively 
7,5, and 4 years, were forcibly taken 
from their mother by the relatives of 
her deceased husband, and that on the 
21st of December 1878 the Lord Chan- 
cellor appointed a guardian of the for- 
tunes of the children, and ordered him 
to institute an action for the adminis- 
tration of the estate of their father, and 
further ordered that the matter of the 
eustody of the children should be pro- 
ceeded with concurrently in the Court 
of the Vice Chancellor; whether it is a 
fact that such matter respecting the 
custody of the children has never been 
proceeded with, and that, in conse- 
quence, the mother has been deprived 
of the custody of her children, not from 
any fault of her’s, but because she is 
unable to incur the expense of repeated 
applications to the Court to compel the 
order of the Lord Chancellor to be com- 
plied with; and, whether he can take 
any steps to ensure that the mother 
shall be no longer deprived of the cus- 
tody of her children to which she is by 
law entitled ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): The hon. Mem- 
ber must be aware that I have no special 
means of ascertaining whether the facts 
of the case referred to are as stated in 
the Question; and, even assuming the 
facts to ‘be as they are stated, I must 
remind him that I have no means or 
power whatever of interfering in the 
matter. 
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PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881—TYRONE. 


Mr. MACARTNEY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, What are the reasons which have 
induced Her Majesty’s Government to 
place the baronies of Upper and Middle 
Dungannon, in the county of Tyrone, 
under the provisions of the Peace Pre- 
servation Act ? 

Mr. LITTON also asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he can state the grounds 
upon which the baronies of Lower and 
Middle Dungannon, .in the county of 
Tyrone, have been proclaimed, those 
baronies forming one of the most peace- 
able districts in Ireland, and being emi- 
nently free from agrarian crime; and, 
whether he will be good enough to recon- 
sider the propriety of the step so taken ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the Peace 
Preservation Act was put in force as far 
as the carrying of arms is concerned, 
and only as regards the carrying of arms, 
in the baronies of Upper and Middle 
Dungannon, and not in the barony of 
Lower Dungannon. These baronies 
were proclaimed, not on account of 
agrarian crime; but I must remind the 
hon. Member that ,to prevent agrarian 
crime was not the sole object of the 
Peace Preservation Act, and that, in 
many cases, many lamentable occur- 
rences have resulted from the carrying 
of arms in the North of Ireland. All 
the principal localities in the County 
Tyrone where Patty disturbances have 
taken place are in the baronies re- 
ferred to. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE ASHAN.- 
TEE WAR. 


Mr. SUMMERS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther he is ir a position to lay upon the 
Table of the House Copies of Papers 
relating to the Ashantee ‘‘scare’’ at the 
Gold Coast, and to include in those 
Papers a Copy of the Instructions under 
which Sir Samuel Rowe is acting? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, I will read 
the latest news from the Gold Coast with 
respect to what the hon. Member de- 
scribes as ‘‘the Ashantee scare.” It 
was received yesterday. Sir Samuel 
Rowe telegraphs— 

‘* Ashantee Prince delivered his message 29th 
April. King begs for peace ; kneels before Her 
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Majesty. Offers 2,000 ounces of gold, ‘not ag 
payment of expenses, but as sign of sincerity 
—small part only here, more believed to be on 
the way. Replied that I should answer after due 
consideration. Progress most satisfactory.” 
This looks as if we might soon be able 
to say that matters had returned to their 
normal state. When we are able to do 
so with perfect confidence, I shall lay 
Papers on the Table, including the 
Governor’s Instructions. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE BASUTO WAR— 
FRENCH MISSIONARIES. 


Mr. SUMMERS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether Mr. Sprigg’s Ministry refused 
permission to a French missionary (the 
Rev. H. Dieterlen) to pass through the 
lines of the Colonial forces with medi- 
cines and ambulance materials for the 
use of the Basuto wounded, such per- 
mission being refused on the ground that 
‘“‘the Government did not feel justified 
in affording facilities for the prosecution 
of rebellion ;” and, whether any com- 
munications have taken place upon the 
subject between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the late Government at the 
Cape? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, we have 
had no correspondence with the Govern- 
ment of the Cape regarding this matter, 
and, indeed, have heard nothing about 
it. We had some correspondence with 
a French Missionary Society, which is 
printed at page 108 of the South African 
Papers, 2,821. 


ARMY—PROMOTION FROM THE 
RANKS. 

Masor NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, What number of first 
Commissions, exclusive of those of Riding 
Master and Quartermaster, are annually 
granted to soldiers who have served in 
the ranks, and what number to gentle- 
men who have not passed through the 
ranks; and, if he intends to take mea- 
sures to increase the proportion granted 
to the former class ? 

Mn. CHILDERS: Sir, the rule be- 
tween 1871 and 1880 was that five com- 
missions might be annually granted to 
non - commissioned officers, excluding 
those promoted as quartermuasters, riding 
masters, and officers of the Coast Bri- 
gade of Artillery; but, as a matter of 
fact, rather more than six have been 
granted in consequence of special cases 

















having been sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State. I raised last year the fixed 
-number for the line from five to ten 
a-year. The total number of other com- 
missions granted of late has averaged 
393 yearly ; but under the new plan of 
organization it will be normally about 
50 less. I do not propose, without fur- 
ther experience, to make a second addi- 
tion to the number of promotions from 
the ranks. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—COMPULSORY 
RETIREMENT OF COLONELS. 


Masor NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If, under the new 
Warrant to be issued on the Ist July, 
Colonels of fifty-eight years of age will 
be allowed to complete their service in 
those situations to which they have been 
appointed for five years, or if they will 
be compulsorily retired on pensions 
before the completion of the five years 
term from the command of Depot Cen- 
tres and other equivalent positions ; if 
the latter is the case, will he inform the 
House what is the additional expense 
which will be entailed on the Exchequer 
by such compulsory retirements, and if 
any compensating saving will be effected ; 
and, what will be the gross loss incurred 
by the officers who would be thus com- 
pulsorily retired before the completion 
of their five years’ term ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, in reply to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, I have to 
say that if he will wait a few days he 
will find that I have determined some- 
what to relax the rigid rule proposed on 
this subject in the Memorandum. It 
would be impossible, without very ela- 
borate calculations, to assign to this part 
of the proposed changes the exact cost, 
the total of which is provided in the 
Estimates for the whole scheme now 
before the House. 


MADAGASCAR— THE NEW TREATY— 
IMPORTATION OF RUM FROM THE 
MAURITIUS. 


Mr. CROPPER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is the fact that the Govern- 
ment of Madagascar are prepared to con- 
clude a new Treaty with England as 
soon as possible; and, if so, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will con- 
sider the expediency of enabling the 
Government of Madagascar to control 
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the unrestricted importation of Mauri- 
tius rum into the Island ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
the revision of the Treaty of 1865 be- 
tween Great Britain and Madagascar is 
under the consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and communications 
on the subject are taking place with the 
Hova Government, who propose to in- 
crease the duty of 10 per cent now levied 
on Colonial rum. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY—FEES ON 
MONUMENTS. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
it is true, as stated in the public journals, 
that the fees paid to the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster Abbey for permission to 
erect a Monument therein to the late 
Ear! of Beaconsfield will amount to about 
£400; and, if so, whether these fees 
will be the private emolument of the 
Dean and of the members of the Chapter, 
or for what purpose ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, I am obliged to my hon. Friend for 
asking me this Question, and thus en- 
abling me to remove an entirely errone- 
ous misconception upon the subject. In 
answer to an inquiry which I have made 
into the statement quoted by my hon. 
Friend, I have been informed that there 
are no fees whatever paid to the Dean 
and Chapter for monuments erected at 
the public expense. Any fees for pri- 
vate monuments are expended entirely 
on the support of the fabric, and no por- 
tion whatever goes to the private emolu- 
ment of the Dean or of any member of 
the Chapter. 

Mr. MACDONALD gave Notice that 
on Thursday he would put another Ques- 
tion to the noble Lord upon the same 
subject. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 

COUNTY COURT JURISDICTION. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If he is aware that 
the county court judge of Antrim exer- 
cises criminal and civil jurisdiction 
within the borough of Belfast, which 
borough has a separate jurisdiction, 
with a recorder, court, and officers, and 
is such jurisdiction by the county court 
judge according to the statute; and, if 
so, is it desirable to continue a dual 
jurisdiction in Belfast ? 
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Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, the County 
Court Judge and Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions of the county of Antrim is also 
Recorder of the borough of Belfast, 
which includes part of that county as 
well as part of the County Down, and 
as such he exercises criminal and civil 
jurisdiction within the borough. This 
is quite in accordance with the law, and 
is, in fact, required by the County Offi- 
cers and Courts Act of 1877. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If itis the fact that 
the county court judge and justices of 
Antrim hold the annual licensing quarter 
sessions for the district of Belfast about 
the middle of November, over one month 
after the licences expire; and that last 
year it was necessary for applicants for 
transfers and confirmations of licences to 
apply to His Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland for authority to carry 
on trading in the interregnum; and, 
whether it is possible to provide for the 
holding of annual licensing courts at 
such times as will obviate difficulties of 
a similar character ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, the annual 
licensing quarter sessions for the Belfast 
division of the County of Antrim were 
last year held on the Ist of November, 
and are this year fixed for the 31st of 
October. I am not aware of its having 
been found necessary last year to make 
any such applications to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant as are mentioned in the Ques- 
tion. Though licences expire before the 
middle of October, and, therefore, before 
the licensing quarter sessions are held 
in most parts of Ireland, ample oppor- 
tunity is afforded for obtaining renewals 
and provisional transfers before that day, 
by application to the justices at petty 
sessions, or at ordinary quarter sessions, 
such transfers holding good until what- 
ever time the licensing quarter sessions 
are held. There is thus no incon- 
venience or difficulty caused, nor is any 
change of the system required. 


FOREIGN JEWS IN RUSSIA—EXPUL- 
SION OF A NATURALIZED BRITISH 
SUBJECT. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any steps will be taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
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gard to the case of Mr. L. Lewisohn, a 
highly respectable London merchant, 
who, though provided with a British 
passport, duly viséd by the Russian Con- 
sul General in London, was expelled 
from St. Petersburg, to which place he 
had proceeded on business in September 
last, on the ground that he was a Jew; 
whether it is not true that no cause of 
complaint, political or otherwise, was 
alleged against him; and, whether, 
with reference to Lord Tenterden’s letter 
to Mr. Lewisohn of the 2nd ultimo, in- 
forming him that the Russian autho- 
rities decline to permit him to revisit 
Russia, it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to withdraw their 
protection from British subjects abroad 
who may belong to the Jewish faith ? 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Mr. Lewisohn, a naturalized British sub- 
ject and the bearer of a Foreign Office 
passport, wrote on the 26th of Novem- 
ber, to complain that on account of his 
being a Jew he had been required to 
leave St. Petersburg at 24 hours’ no- 
tice. Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires, 
who was instructed to furnish a Report 
on the subject, stated that the notice 
was in accordance with Russian law, and 
that other foreign Representatives had 
at various times remonstrated unsuccess- 
fully against similar treatment of sub- 
jects of their Governments. Notwith- 
standing the personal application of 
Lord Dufferin, the Russian authorities 
have declined to modify their decision in 
Mr. Lewisohn’s case. There is no ground 
for the inquiry made in the last para- 
graph of the hon. Member’s Question, 
which I have read with much regret. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked, 
whether no British subject of the Jewish 
faith could remain in Russia? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I be- 
lieve, Sir, that no foreign Jews are 
allowed to remain in St. Petersburg. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
that he would take an early opportunity 
of bringing the matter before the House 
and moving a Resolution. -He would 
also ask, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have made any representations 
to the Government at St. Petersburg 
with regard to the atrocious outrages 
committed upon the Jewish population 
in Southern Russia ; and, whether they 
contemplate taking similar steps in the 
matter to those which were adopted 
by the late Government in the case of 
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the Jewish massacres in Roumania, and 
the atrocities of the Bashi-Bazouks in 
Bulgaria ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government have not 
addressed representations to the Russian 
Government with regard to the outrages 
on Jews and students in Southern Rus- 
sia; but that Government has already 
of themselves taken steps to quell these 
disorders. I may add that the cases of 
the Roumanian massacres and the atro- 
cities in Bulgaria are not parallel with 
the disturbances in Russia; as in one 
case the remonstrances of Her Majesty’s 
Government were directed against the 
laws in force respecting the Jews, and 
in the other against the conduct of 
troops employed by the Porte itself. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS wished 
to know, whether it was not the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government as a civilized 
Government to remonstrate against the 
atrocities to which he had drawn atten- 
tion? Remonstranceshad beenaddressed 
to the Roumanian Government in similar 
circumstances. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE explained 
that in the case of Roumania the pro- 
test was made in conjunction with other 
Powers. The Government had received 
no invitation from foreign Governments 
to interfere in the present question. 


ARMY—AUXILIARY FORCES—VOLUN- 
TEER SURGEONS. 

Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will 
accord to Volunteer Battalion Surgeons, 
after twelve years’ service, the rank and 
title of Surgeon Major, as in the case of 
Militia Battalion Surgeons; and, whe- 
ther they will give to them, under the 
Memorandum showing the principal 
changes in Army Organization, &c., in- 
tended to take effect from Ist July 1881, 
the same privileges upon retirement, 
after fifteen years’ service, as to other 
officers of the Auxiliary Forces ? 

Mr. OHILDERS : Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that 
Volunteer surgeons will be on the same 
footing as Militia surgeons not on the 
Departmental list—that is to say, they 
will, after 20 years’ service, receive a 
step of honorary rank, or on retirement, 
if duly recommended for it. Volunteer 
surgeons will, after 15 years’ service, be 
entitled to retain their rank. 
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WAR OFFICE—STUDY OF 
FRENCH. 


Str HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is the case that some correspondence has 
taken place between the War Office and 
the Head Masters of Public Schools on 
the subject of greater prominence being 
given to the study of French, and espe- 
cially to a colloquial facility in that lan- 
guage; and, if so, whether there will 
be any objection to lay the Papeis upon 
the Table ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir. We made 
proposals a short time ago to the publie 
schools on this subject, in consequence 
of the unfortunate deficiency in know- 
ledge of French and German on the part 
of candidates for commissions. I will 
lay on the Table, if my hon. Friend will 
move for it, a copy of our letter to the 
Chairman of the Conference. 


STATE OF IRELAND—COUNTY OF 
ROSCOMMON. 


Mr. O’ KELLY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
On what grounds an iron police hut has 
been erected at Kilgefin, county Ros- 
common; whether there are not three 
police barracks within a short distance 
of the iron hut; and, whether there is 
any one living near the hut requiring 
special protection ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, a hut 
has been erected at the place referred to 
in the Question. There are, it is true, 
two police barracks at a distance of three 
and a-half, and one seven miles from 
this hut; but there are persons living 
near requiring special protection, which 
is one of the reasons that have led to the 
determination to erect the hut. 


STATE OF IRELAND—ALLEGED RIOT 
AT BALTINGLASS. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he can state to the House the Report 
received from the Irish Police authori- 
ties respecting an alleged riot at Baltin- 
glass on Thursday last, in which, accord- 
ing to the Dublin correspondence of the 
‘‘ Times ”’ of Saturday, many Protestant 
houses were wrecked, and other serious 
outrages committed ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he found what was but the drunken 
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freak of a single individual had been 
greatly exaggerated in the correspon- 
dence in a newspaper. He might add 
that on the 8rd instant, the day before 
the occurrence, the constable who had 
charge of the police reported that the 
town was in a peaceable and orderly 
condition. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE BASUTOS (THE 
NEGOTIATIONS). 


Mr. W. FOWLER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
What further information, if any, has 
been received by the Government as to 
the present state of the negotiations now 
pending between the Cape Government 
and the Basutos ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, the news 
from Basutoland is conflicting; but here 
is the latest telegram, received on Satur- 
day evening from Sir Hercules Robin- 
son— 


‘* 14th.—General Clarke telegraphs on 12th: 
—‘ Have fairly reliable information that Ba- 
sutos were to have held large meeting yester- 
day (11th) at Letsea’s, to consider terms of Go- 
vernor’s award. Lerothodi and another inclined 
to accept, many others very doubtful.’ ”’ 


PUBLIC HEALTH—CEMENT MANU- 
FACTURES. 


Mr. WARTON asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he can state the number of work- 
people employed by cement manufac- 
turers in England; and, whether any 
complaints have been received by the 
Local Government Board from inhabi- 
tants of parishes where cement works 
are carried on? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, I have no infor- 
mation as to the number of workpeople 
employed in cement works in England ; 
but as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, there are altogether between 100 
and 150 of such works. The Local Go- 
vernment Board have not, so far as I am 
aware, received any formal complaints 
from sanitary authorities where these 
works ate carried on; but complaints 
were made by residents before the Royal 
Commission, and the Board themselves 
have received complaints of the injurious 
effects of these works from persons 
affected by them, and notably from the 
pilots and others interested in the traffic 
of the River Thames. 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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FRANCE AND TUNIS (THE TREATY), 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can recognize any Treaty made 
with France by the Bey of Tunis, under 
the pressure of the superior force which 
has been brought against him, and in 
contravention of the Firman of 1871, 
which forbids the Bey, as the Governor 
of ‘‘an integral part of the Ottoman 
Empire,” to make Treaties with any 
foreign Powers, which Firman Her 
Majesty’s Government have stated they 
have fully recognized ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
have already promised that the Papers 
shall be immediately laid before Parlia- 
ment; and meanwhile, it will, perhaps, 
be the more convenient course to defer 
the discussion of particular points until 
the whole case is seen. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST said, that 
after the unsatisfactory answer just 
given, and considering the importance of 
the matter, he felt obliged, though with 
deep regret, to move the adjournment of 
the House. He felt that that was the 
only moment at which the question 
could be raised by a private Member. 
The subject required the grave and im- 
mediate attention of the House. In con- 
travention of assurances whick the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
said he had received from the French 
Government, that there was no intention 
to annex any territory in Tunis, the 
French Forces, 30,000 or 40,000 strong, 
had marched into a friendly country, 
and the French Fleet had been sent to 
take possession of the important position 
of Bizérta. This country had received 
a Circular from M. St. Hilaire, and if he 
(Mr. Guest) were to read a few extracts 
from it, the House would be astonished 
at the way in which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had been hoodwinked. In 
that Circular M. St. Hilaire said— 

‘* We are ready, as soon as good relations are 
resumed, to engage in a host of ether not less 
beneficial enterprizes—lighthouses on the coast, 
| inland roads to connect many populous and pros- 
| perous towns with each other, vast irrigations 
| in a country where there is no lack of rivers, 
but where they are not better turned to account 
| than the forests; the working of abundant mines 
| of every kind of metal; an improved cultivation 
| of lands acquired by Europeans in the regency, 
or even of the lands of the natives; the employ- 
ment of the hot springs, which the Romans dis- 
covered and used. Tunis is, in general, very 
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fertile, as the prodigious wealth of ancient | would, however, refer hon. Members to 


rscigas 2 sufficiently shows. Under the protec- 
tion of France all the natural gifts of that 
country can be developed afresh, with all the 
energy and intensity of modern methods and 
practices. We may add that, if the Bey will 
trust us, the internal administration may receive 
not less necessary and certain improvements, 
. It is not France alone that would profit 
by all this progress, which the Regency may ac- 
quire if it wishes. All civilized nations would 
benefit by it, and there is nothing to prevent us 
from doing to Tunis, without conquest or fight- 
ing, what we are doing in Algeria, and what 
England is doing in India.” 


Now, he would ask the House whether 
the French Government, after what he 
had just read, were justified in saying 
that they did not mean to annex any 
territory ? He should, moreover, like 
to know whether, considering its posi- 
tion, this country had no interest in 
the question whether Tunis was or was 
not to be an independent State ? [‘‘ No, 
no!”| To those hon. Members behind 
him who cried ‘‘ No!” he would only 
reply that there were in the Regency of 
Tunis 10,000 British subjects, while the 
Italians numbered 15,000, and the 
French only 1,000, and that Tunis was 
situated at the entrance of the channel 
leading to Malta, cutting off the whole 
Eastern Mediterranean, and command- 
ing the passage by which all traffic must 
pass to Syria, Egypt, the Black Sea, 
Turkey, and the Adriatic. To those who 
wished to enter the Black Sea, the Adri- 
atic, or were going to the East, was it, he 
should like to know, a matter of no im- 
portance that a great nation like France 
should place herself so as to command 
such a channel? What would be the 
consequence of her having done so 
intime of war? At the first threatening 
of war with France insurances would at 
once go up, and the whole carrying trade 
would be transferred from British ships 
to those of other neutral nations. Then 
traffic would be handed over from our 
vessels to those of other nations. Then 
he would ask the House to consider for 
a moment the position of Bizerta itself. 
His hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs had informed 
him the other evening, in answer to a 
Question which he had put to him, that 
he was aware of its importance, though 
he certainly would have imagined that 
he was not, for he said that without the 
expenditure of a large sum of money it 
was almost impossible that it could be 
used as a harbour. He (Mr. Guest) 





a letter which appeared in Zhe Times 
newspaper that morning from Admiral 
Spratt, in which he stated on his profes- 
sional authority that for a sum of less 
than £250,000 all obstruction could be 
removed from the channel, and that 
Bizerta could be made at once a most 
important harbour. Moreover, in taking 
the position of Bizerta into account, it 
should not, he might add, be forgotten 
that it was the only commanding port in 
North Africa. When the present state of 
affairs was duly considered, it was only 
right that the House should bear in mind 
that in 1871 a Firman had been granted 
by the Sultan to the Bey of Tunis. The 
substance of that Firman was— 

1, That the Regency of Tunis shall form, 
as heretofore, an integral part of the Ottoman 
dominions. 2. That the Beys on their accession 
shall apply for and receive their investiture 
from the Sultan, their suzerain. 3. That the 
Hutba (Friday’s prayer) shall be, as heretofore, 
said in the name of the Sultan [this shows the 
Sultan’s spiritual supremacy]. 4. That the 
money shall be coined in his name [this shows 
the Sultan’s administrative supremacy]. 4, 
That, in lieu of tribute, Tunis shall furnish a 
contingent of troops in case of war. 6. That, 
although the Bey might make Commercial Trea- 
ties with foreign Powers, he was entirely de- 
barred from entering into political Treaties with 
them, or from yielding or ceding to them any 
part of Tunisian territory.” 

Now, having had it on good authority, he 
was, he believed, correctin saying that the 
Government of England had expressed 
their satisfaction tothe Bey at that Firman 
having been granted, and that the Go- 
vernments of Austria, Russia, and Ger- 
many had congratulated the Bey on the 
occasion. It was only the other day that 
he had put a Question to the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on 
the subject, and he had been informed 
in reply that the French did not recog- 
nize the Firman. He would, however, 
refer hon. Members to the Circular 
which had been addressed by the Sultan 
to the Ministers of Foreign Powers, in 
which it was shown most distinctly that 
so late as 1863 this suzerainty over 
Tunis was acknowledged by the French. 
When had they, he would ask, ceased to 
recognize it? There was not the slight- 
est doubt that the authority of the 
Sultan over Tunis had existed for a 
great many years, and that it had been 
acknowledged by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Again, France had declared 
that Tunis was indepexdent, and was 
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perfectly able to make this Treaty with 
them ; but if Tunis was independent in 
1881, she was equally independent in 
1871, and able to make the arrange- 
ment she had made with the Porte by the 
Firman ofthat year. What was the posi- 
tion of the Bey at the present moment? 
France had annexed the country, and he 
should like to know, in the event of any 
question arising between this country 
and Tunis not of a commercial nature, 
whether the Government would pay 
attention to the Firman of 1871, the 
authority of which they said they recog- 
nized, or to the Treaty which had just 
been concluded with France? For his 
own part, notwithstanding the high- 
handed proceedings of the French in 
overrunning a friendly country, he hoped 
the Government would stick to the Fir- 
man of 1871. He was aware that it 
was said that Lord Salisbury had made 
an arrangement with France in 1878. 
He would ask, however, what power 
Lord Salisbury had, after the Berlin 
Treaty, to make such an arrangement? 
Lord Salisbury had, he believed, denied 
that he had made any such arrange- 
ment as that attributed tohim. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’] He was willing to abstain from 
going into the question whether Lord 
Salisbury had or had not made such an 
arrangement, because it was probable 
that the House would hear some autho- 
ritative ‘statement on the point before 
the diseussion closed. For his own part, 
he thought it was impossible that an 
English Minister could have agreed to 
hand over to the Government of France 
any portion of the Ottoman Empire. In 
any case, however, it had been thrown 
in the teeth of the Liberal Party that, 
in everything they had done since they 
had come into power, they had attempted 
to reverse the policy of their Predeces- 
sors in Office; and even assuming that 
Lord Salisbury had made the arrange- 
ment attributed to him, was it to be con- 
tended that on this question alone the 
present Government were bound to 
abide by and carry into effect the policy 
of their Predecessors? In his opinion, 
Her Majesty’s Government were bound 
to protest against this high-handed—he 
was almost going to say this outrageous 
—attack which had been made by France 
upon Tunis. They had marched into a 
friendly country a force of some 30,000 
or 40,000 men, and had taken possession 
of one of the most important ports on the 
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Mediterranean, and had forced the un- 
fortunate Bey of Tunis to sign a Treaty 
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at the point of the bayonet. He recom- 
mended the Government to join Italy 
in making a most determined protest 
against the course that had been taken. 
He apologized to the House for having 
occupied so much of their time on this 
oceasion; but he felt that the subject 
was one on which that House and this 
country should speak out, in order that 
the publie of Europe might know what 
their feelings were in reference to it, and 
that France—with whom we were on the 
most friendly terms—should be made 
aware without delay that her proceed- 
ings in this matter did not commend 
themselves to us. The fact was that, 
led on by Germany and Prince Bismarck, 
France had fallen into a trap, although 
she was, for the moment, as proud as 
if she were marching on Berlin. He 
begged, in conclusion, to move the ad- 
journment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Montague Guest.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it is not for 
me to animadvert upon the use which 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ware- 
ham (Mr. Montague Guest) has made of 
his power to move the adjournment of 
the House, nor on the rather full and 
animated and pointed statement which 
he has delivered upon that Motion, en- 
tering into the whole question of Tunis. 
But it is for me, in the responsible 
position that I hold, in the first place, 
entirely to associate myself with the 
answer which was previously given to 
the Question by my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir Charles W. Dilke); and, in 
the second place, to represent to the 
House in the most earnest and strongest 
manner that justice, policy, and I would 
almost say decency, require that this 
discussion should not now be continued. 
On one point only can I refer to the 
statement of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wareham, because it is an his- 
torical point which while confirming 
does not touch any of the matters which 
he probably may desire, and may very 
legitimately desire, to bring under the 
notice of the House. It is the statement 
which he has made that up to the year 
1863 France recognized the connection 
between Tunis and the Ottoman Empire. 
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Now, that point has been a subject for 
very many years of correspondence, if 
not of controversy, between the Foreign 
Office of this country and the French 
Government from time to time. I would 
observe, with regard to these recogni- 
tions, that they are made a good deal to 
depend upon convenience by this Power 
and that; and if my hon. Friend is pre- 
pared to go all lengths in the assertion 
of the measures which this country ought 
to take in consequence of our recognizing 
the suzerainty of Turkey over Tunis, 
whilst France does not recognize it, he 
will feel that we are open to the question 
whether we ourselves have acted upon 
that principle, and admitted the suze- 
rainty of Turkey in cases where she has 
claimed it. I believe I am quite accurate 
in saying that Turkey claimed the suze- 
rainty over Algiers, before the French 
came into the possession of it; but we, 
considering ourselves to have a cause of 
quarrel with Algiers, bombarded the 
town without asking leave of the Porte. 
It will, I believe, be necessary to consider 
the principle upon which we have our- 
selves acted in laying down the law for 
other people’s grievances. In the view 
of our Foreign Office, this matter has 
long been a matter of correspondence 
and controversy, and the British Govern- 
ment has always contended that Turkey 
exercised a power of suzerainty over 
Tunis, while the French Government 
has as steadily denied it. Moreover, 


’ the French Government was supported 


in that denial by the Government of 
Italy down to a very recent period. Do 
not let the House suppose for a moment 
that I mention this as a point determin- 


- ing, or even having any bearing upon, 


the merits of this question; but I merely 
wish that the matter of fact should not 
be omitted or misinterpreted. I pass, 
Sir, to the earnest representation I have 
made, and for which I will now state 
the grounds. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wareham has, undoubtedly, in 
the strongest terms, arraigned the policy 
and conduct of the Governmentof France. 
Well, let us consider what are the titles 
of a friendly nation upon our courtesy 
and consideration. France is a country 
with which for more than a generation 


of men we have been in close and un- 


broken alliance ; and I must say I think 
it is not stating too high the obligations 
that we ought to observe towards such a 
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any country, that when we have very 
strong charges to bring against her 
policy and conduct, we should take care 
that the House is placed in possession of 
authentic information before we do any- 
thing in the way of bringing such charges. 
My hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State has stated that this information is 
being pressed forward with all speed, 
and that in the course, I hope, of two or 
three days, it will be in the possession 
of the House. I put it to the House, as 
the first of the two propositions I wish 
to make, that if there is a disposition, 
and evidently there is, in the mind of 
some—I now give no opinion upon the 
matter—to arraign the conduct of the 
French Government, it is but right and 
just—and I will add but decent—that 
we should have that authentic informa- 
tion which is on its way to us in our 
hands before we proceed to consider the 
form and extent of the arraignment as 
to their conduct. With regard to the 
other question, which is a most legiti- 
mate one for my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wareham to raise, the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government, I have no 
doubt that conduct will be closely and 
carefully scrutinized, as it ought to be. 

My hon. Friend says that we have been 
hoodwinked and deluded, and betrayed 
into a false position. Well, those are 
assertions which I only name for the 
purpose of showing that if I do not now 
contest them, I may not be held to over- 
look them, or subscribe to them, or 
any other. But the claim I would make 
on this portion of the question—namely, 

the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, is really one that I would venture 
to place quite as high as the claim I have 
just made in respect of our obligations 
towards a friendly and neighbouring 
country. My claim is that you cannot 
judge the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government until you have the Papers 
before you. Nay, more, you ought not 
to attempt so to judge it, even if it were 
true that this was a question on which 

their conduct had exclusively turned 

upon proceedings of their own. But it 

is right I should say that when the 

Papers are produced, the most important 

portions of the Correspondence that we 

shall lay before the House, so far as they 

involve the proceedings of this country, 

are portions which belong, not to the 

time of the present, but to the time of 








country, and, indeed, I will say towards 





the previous Administration. My hon. 
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Friend the Member for Wareham has 
. referred to something which he supposes 
to have been stated,or done by Lord 
Salisbury. Iam quite sure that my hon. 
Friend will feel with me that there could 
not be a more gross deviation from Par- 
liamentary etiquette, and there could not 
be a more gross deviation from the rules 
of substantial justice, than I should be 
chargeable with if I were in general 
terms, and without the production of the 
documents, to enter upon a discussion of 
the conduct of Lord Salisbury. I state 
Lord Salisbury personally, because my 
hon. Friend mentioned Lord Salisbury ; 
but I have not the smallest reason to 
believe—on the contrary, my belief is 
exactly the opposite one—that Lord 
Salisbury, with regard to these proceed- 
ings on this important question, was in 
any manner separated from the general 
action of the Government of which he 
was a Member. Under these circum- 
stances, my hon. Friend and others will 
see that though the time may be very 
close at hand when this subject should 
be discussed, yet that it would not be 
right that we should attempt to discuss 
it in the absence of the Papers: now in 
preparation. It would lead to no benefit 
whatever; it would conduct us to no 
solid conclusion; and I do not hesitate 
to say that it might be productive of 
very serious inconvenience and difficulty. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he felt very 
strongly the appeal by the Prime Minis- 
ter to the House to wait for further in- 
formation. At one time Her Majesty’s 
Government professed to have knowledge 
on the subject. He admitted that the 
House ought not in'a hurry to enter into a 
discussion; but, assuming that there was 
ground for the appeal, he thought the 
House ought to know what was the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Surely there could be no objection on 
the part of a patriotic Administration to 
inform the House what was their policy. 
They knew that some time ago Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government believed that the 
Regency of Tunis was an integral por- 
tion of the Ottoman Empiré. Did Her 
Majesty’s Government believe that, or 
had they given up their contention in 
the face of the arms of France? In fact, 
were they in the presence of another sur- 
render? They knew it was a cardinal 
principle of Her Majesty’s Government 
to defend popular rights and the rights 
of nationalities. Had they maintained 
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annexation of Tunis. [Great interrup- 
tion here ensued, upon which the hon. 
Member resumed his seat, saying he 
must decline to continue his speech. } 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I rise 
to Order, Sir; I beg to direct your at- 
tention to the fact that the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
is interrupting the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) by inco- 
herent cries. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I rise, Sir, to 
give a most distinct denial to that state- 
ment. 

Mr. O’DONNELL resumed by assur- 
ing hon. Members opposite that it was 
only from a conviction of the importance 
of the subject that he had ventured to 
address any observations to the House. 
Hon. Members had asked for informa- 
tion again and again. Had Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government made up their minds, 
or did they intend to spring a surprise 
on the House this day week ? Could 
they have been in communication with 
the French Government all these weeks 
and months, and not have arrived at any 
policy on the subject? Had they con- 
sented to a hauling down of the British 
flag? Speaking as an Irishman, he 
thought he had a right to plead for a 
recognition of national rights. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he quite agreed 
with the Prime Minister that any discus- 
sion of the Tunisian question at the pre- 
sent time would be inconvenient and un- 
just. They ought not to condemn the 
French Government until they had had 
an opportunity of being heard. But it 
was only fair to say that if his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Guest) had been precipi- 
tate in bringing the matter before the 
House, the French Government had 
been equally, if not a good deal more, 
precipitate in the course they had pur- 
sued. He feared there was little chance 
of their explaining away the action that 
had, been taken. The English and 
Italian Governments had every reason 
to believe that the French simply medi- 
tated punishing the Kroumirs for their 
raids on Algerian territory. It was but 
too evident now that the Kroumir incur- 
sions had merely been made a pretext 
for an annexation that had long been 
contemplated. At least, that was the 
only view it was possible to take upon 
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popular rights at present? Surely the 
House ought to know whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had assented to an 
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the case as it stood. He would be glad 

‘if subsequent intelligence justified him 
in altering his opinion. He had no de- 
sire to further prolong the discussion ; 
but he wished to ask this question. The 
Tunisian Government owed a debt of 
some £5,000,000. A few years ago it 
was upwards of £6,000,000. The Bey 
was unable to pay the interest, and an 
International Financial Commission was 
established for collecting the taxes and 
taking charge of the Debt. This Com- 
mission consisted of one Englishman, 
one Frenchman, one Italian, and two 
Tunisians. It had been in existence 
now for some time, and its operations 
had been highly successful. The inte- 
rest had been regularly paid, and the 
Debt had been gradually but substan- 
tially reduced. Now, he understood, by 
the Treaty just concluded, that this In- 
ternational Commission had been an- 
nulled, and a French Commission had 
been substituted for it. That was an 
important matter. A good deal of the 
Tunisian Debt was held by English 
people, and it was only right that they 
should be represented on the Commis- 
sion. What he wished to ask the Go- 
vernment was, whether the Papers they 
were about to submit would enlighten 
Parliament on the part the French Ca- 
binet had taken in destroying the old 
International Commission and supplant- 
ing it by a French Commission ? 


Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked’ 


whether the Papers to be laid upon the 
Table would include the Treaty said to 
have been signed within the last few 
days; and, also, whether the Govern- 
ment would produce any communica- 
tions which might have passed with the 
Italian Government with respect to the 
action of the French Government ? 

Mr. BOURKE also wished to ask, 
whether any Papers would be included 
relating to Biserta Bay which were at 
the Foreign Office? He believed that 
there were some Papers at the Admiralty 
also, in relation to that matter, which 
the House would like to see. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKH, in reply 
to the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
J. Cowen), said, there were points con- 
nected with the International Financial 
Commission on which information would 
be given in the Papers to be laid before 
the House. In answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff), he had to say that the Treaty 
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would be given in the Papers. The 
communication with the Italian Govern- 
ment would be given. In answer to 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Bourke), he thought his Question had 
better be put to the Admiralty. 

Mr. BOURKE gave Notice, that he 
would, to-morrow, ask a Question about 
the Papers to which he referred. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST said, he 
was willing, after the statement of the 
Prime Minister, to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, with regard to a 
threat made by the French in 1864 to 
fire on any Turkish ironclads that might 
attempt to proceed to Tunis, upon which 
the honourable Member for Rochester 
asked for Lord Palmerston’s answer at 
that time, if he did not say that ‘‘ there 
was no answer whatever to it;’’ if he is 
aware that in 1864, on the arrival of the 
French and Italian Fleets in Tunis, Ad- 
miral Yelverton was ordered to that place 
withthe English Fleet, and that the|Porte 
sent likewise a squadron under Mustapha 
Bey, with the Sultan’s Commissioner, 
Haidar Effendi ; and, if he wili lay upon 
the Table the Papers referring to that 
transaction ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, my 
hon. Friend the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff) having asked 
me whether the French Government had 
threatened to forcibly prevent a Turkish 
naval force from visiting Tunis, I inci- 
dentally stated in my reply that the 
French Government had so acted in 1841 
and in 1864. My hon. Friendthe Member 
for Rochester (Mr. Otway) then asked 
me what answer Lord Palmerston made, 
and I replied that the French Govern- 
ment not having asked his consent to 
their proceeding, he had made none. My 
hon. Friend then observed that he had 
sent the British Fleet, and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Wareham (Mr. 
Guest)-now asks me if thatisso. On 
the former occasion, in 1841, the French 
Government despatched to Tunis a fleet 
carrying 438 guns. Lord Palmerston 
sent a far smaller force to protect British 
life and property, and with distinct orders 
‘‘to take no part in the dispute.” On 
the later occasion, in 1864, on the oe- 
currence of riots in the Regency of Tunis, 
in the course of which the houses of some 
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British merchants were pillaged, Lord 
Palmerston sent one large and one small 
ship to protect British life and property. 
When France interfered in the matter, a 
few weeks later, the French Government 
sent a large force, which was ultimately 
increased till it numbered five unar- 
moured ships of the Line, two iron-clads, 
and five other steam men-of-war; and 
the Italian Government, who had at 
that time an understanding with the 
French Government with regard to 
Tunis, sent four unarmoured frigates, 
one iron-clad,and onecorvette, the Italian 
ships having also troops on board for 
disembarkation. There never were more 
than two British ships at Tunis at any 
one time in the course of 1864, and their 
mission was to protect British life and 
property. 

Mr. OTWAY asked, whether the 
Papers to be laid on the Table relating 
to Tunis would include the negotiations 
of 1868 and 1869 in regard to the Finan- 
cial Commission ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, that the Papers relating to Tunis 
were almost of incredible bulk, and it 
would be impossible to include in those 
about to be produced the Papers refer- 
ring to the negotiations of 1868 as to 
the Financial Commission. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, in view of the concert 
stated to have been established between 
the Great Powers with the especial ob- 
ject of regulating the affairs of the East 
and maintaining the Peace of Europe, 
France consulted the other Powers who 
were parties to the said concert before 
invading Tunisian territory, and is now 
acting with their concurrence and sanc- 
tion ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
French Government did not consult the 
Powers. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—IMPORTATION OF CATTLE 
FROM IRELAND. 

Mr. LEA asked the Vice President of 
the Council, If there is any justification 
for the alarm which exists as to the im- 
gainee into this Country of cattle from 

reland alleged to be diseased, and which 
is acting so prejudicially to the interests 
of the farmers and graziers; and, whe- 
ther‘any contagious disease exists amongst 
cattle in Ireland ? 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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Mr. MUNDELLA, in reply, said, he 
had endeavoured in his former answers 
to state there was no justification for the 
alarm which existed as to the importa- 
tion into this country of cattle disease 
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from Ireland. The foot-and-mouth 
disease had ceased to exist in Ireland 
since October, 1879. There was the 
residuum of pleuro-pneumonia, butit was 
not much less than in this country. He 
only wished the English cattle were in 
as good a sanitary condition as the Irish 
cattle at present. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BANBRIDGE 
WORKHOUSE. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, in view of the 
correspondence which has recently passed 
between the Very Rev. John O’Brien, of 
Banbridge, and the Local Government 
Board in reference to some orphan chil- 
dren, recently inmates of the Banbridge 
Workhouse, the Government will take 
steps to enable Boards of Guardians in 
such cases to exercise some more efficient 
guardianship over orphans, the custody 
of whom may be obtained from the 
Guardians by persons of a different 
religious persuasion ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the children in question were given 
up to a relative—the aunt, hs believed— 
by the Board of Guardians. The Board 
of Guardians had already ample power 
to exercise sufficient guardianship over 
orphans. The 8th section of the 25 & 
26 Vict. only required Guardians to give 
up orphans to relatives if the Guardians 
were of opinion the relatives were fit 
persons to be entrusted with the chil- 
dren. 


CENTRAL AS[A—LORD DUFFERIN’S 
DESPATCH. 


Mr. NORTHOOTE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
On what day Her Majesty’s Government 
telegraphed to St. Petersburg for per- 
mission to publish Lord Dufferin’s De- 
spatch of 8th March, and the Papers 
referred to in his speech of the 13th 
instant ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Lord Dufferin’s despatch of the 8th of 
March relating to a conversation with 
M. de Giers was received on the 14th of 
that month. Lord Dufferin was in- 
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formed that it would be desirable to 
include a Report of this conversation in 
the Blue Book, and was asked in the 
usual terms, whether M. de Giers had 
any objection to his language being 
published? Onthe 17th, Lord Dufferin 
telegraphed that M. de Giers wished 
certain omissions to be made, and that 
a note of these omissions was being de- 
spatched by the messenger. It left St. 
Petersburg on that day, and reached the 
Foreign Office on the night of the 21st. 
I only became aware of its receipt on 
the day of the debate, as the despatch 
had to be seen by the Secretary of State 
and the Permanent Under Secretary of 
State before it reached me, and my re- 
collection was that it had been received 
only on that day. ‘The Secretary of 
State on the 22nd ordered the Blue Book 
to be immediately issued; but as it was 
found that it could not be got ready 
before the debate terminated, it was 
after the debate delayed to include a 
further despatch, bearing the date of 
March 26, which had been asked for in 
this House. 


FRANCE—THE NEW COMMERCIAL 
TREATY. 

Mr. BOURKE: I beg to ask. the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs a Question of which I have 
given him private Notice, in regard to 
the French Commercial Treaty. It will 
be remembered that the Treaty expires 
on the 8th of November. I believe the 
French Chambers will be dissolved 
within six weeks or two months of this 
time; and, therefore, unless the nego- 
tiations are concluded between this time 
and the middle of July, there will be 
very little chance of any new Treaty 
being negotiated before the old one ex- 
pires. I should like, therefore, to ask 
the Government, Whether, under the 
circumstances, they will suggest to the 
French Government the desirability of 
prolonging the existing Treaty for six 
months, after the 8th of November? I 
do not know whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have made any communi- 
cation with the French Government. If 
not, I think the present circumstances 
would justify their making it now. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Before the 
hon. Gentleman answers that Question, 
I also have one which I should like to 
ask him—namely, Whether, in the 
event of the proposed French Tariff 
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being adverse to this country, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will afford the House 
an opportunity of discussing the Treaty 
before any engagement of a permanent 
character is entered into; and, whether 
the Government will consider the de- 
sirability of freeing itself from obliga- 
tions which will hamper this country 
in reference to its Customs regulations 
with out offering an equivalent advan- 
tage? 
Mr. MAC IVER said, he should like 
to know also, What was the present 
position of the question of the Sugar 
Bounties, and the Bounties on Ship- 
ing ? 
_Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, in 
March last Her Majesty’s Government 
foresaw the difficulties adverted to by 
the right hon. Member, and, as I have 
already on more than one occasion stated 
in this House, asked the French Govern- 
ment to prolong the existing Tariff for a 
period sufficient for all negotiations for 
a fresh Treaty to be carried on and con- 
cluded ; but the French Government de- 
cline to agree to this suggestion. In 
reply to the Question of the hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Macfarlane), I would 
refer him to the replies which were given 
by me on the 7th of April and by the 
Prime Minister on the 28th of that 
month. In reply to the hon. Member 
for Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver), the 
sugar question is not under the Foreign 
Office, but under the control of the Board 
of Trade. The question as to the bounties 
on shipping will be brought forward 
again. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—LAND LAW (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 

Mr. M‘COAN: I desire to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
a Question of which I have given him 
private Notice—namely, Whether he is 
correctly reported in his speech at Brad- 
ford to have said that he believed the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill would be passed 
without any material or substantial 
alteration; and, whether he desires to 
convey by that remark that the Amend- 
ments to be moved by the Irish Members 
will not be fairly, and so far as circum- 
stances will allow, generously considered 
by the Government ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 





he had not read the report alluded to, 
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Certainly, if he had stated to his consti- 
tuents anything that would lead to the 
supposition that the Government meant 
not to give the usual consideration to 
Amendments, he did not intend to make 
such a statement; and he was perfectly 
sure that no such meaning as that was 
gathered by his audience. He believed 
that he had expressed a hope that the 
Bill would pass, and that it would pass 
in its main features. But, at the same 
time, he mentioned one important matter 
which he thought would be discussed 
very considerably in Committee, aud, of 
course, he had no authority to preclude 
the discussion of Amendments, nor was 
he disposed to say anything so absurd. 
He trusted he should not be supposed 
to even wish anything of the sort. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR hoped that 
before the debate on the second reading 
closed, it would be stated what Amend- 
ments the Government would accept. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
THE TRANSVAAL, 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEAOH 
said, he wished to put a Question as to 
his Notice of Motion in regard to the 
Transvaal. He understood the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment, on a former occasion, to have 
said that circumstances had somewhat 
altered in the Transvaal since the Easter 
Recess; and that, at that time, in his 
judgment, it would be contrary to the 
public interest that any debate on the 
subject should take place. Now, he (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) had not the least 
wish, in the delicate nature of the cir- 
cumstances, to do anything which would 
prejudice the Public Service ; but, at the 
same time, he was anxious that the dis- 
cussion of his Motion should not be in- 
definitely delayed. He therefore asked 
the right hon. Gentleman, Whether, in 
his view, circumstances had not so far 
changed as to admit of such a discussion 
being taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the repre- 
sentation which I made with respect to 
the altered state of affairs in South Africa 
as bearing on the proposed Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman had reference 
to the examination we had been able to 
make of the transactions at Potchef- 
stroom ; and on those transactions cer- 
tain measures of the Governmentrequired 
to be adopted. Until those measures 
are completed, I cannot give any answer 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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to the Question put by the right hon. 


H.M.8. “ Doterel.” 


Gentleman. The last telegram which I 
saw, and which is dated yesterday, would 
imply that we shall have the information 
speedily. But they are not concluded at 
present, and matters, strictly speaking, 
are as they were when I last spoke. 


NAVY—DESTRUCTION OF H.M.S. 
‘“* DOTEREL.” 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If the 
attention of the Admiralty has been 
called to a statement in the “Daily 
News” of Saturday last, to the effect 
that information received from the Pacific 
station had come to the knowledge of the 
Government that Fenians were likely to 
blow up the men-of-war on that station, 
and that precautions were taken shortly 
before the disaster to the ‘‘ Doterel ;” 
whether it is in the power of the hon, 
Gentleman to give any information to the 
House on the subject; and, whether 
there is any connection between this in- 
formation and the destruction of the 
‘* Doterel ? ”’ 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it is true 
that information, early in last winter, 
reached the Admiralty from abroad, 
which their Lordships thought it right 
to communicate to certain of the foreign 
stations. At the end of the letter in each 
case the following paragraph occurred :— 

“My Lords do not wish to attach undue im- 
portance to the information in question; but 
they desire to notify it to you, with the view of 
such precautions being taken to secure the 


safety of Her Majesty’s ships and vessels under 
your command as you may deem to be neces- 
sary.” 


One of these stations communicated with 
was the Pacific, to which the Doterel be- 
longed ; and the Admiralty do not attach 
importance to what, with their present 
knowledge, they are inclined to regard 
as nothing more than a coincidence, 
With respect to the steps taken since the 
loss of the Doterel, I may say that the 
Garnet sailed for Sandy Point on the 6th 
from Montevideo; and on the 4th the 
sloop Penguin, with a complete equip- 
ment of divers and diving apparatus from 
Coquimbo. The Garnet must be before 
this at Sandy Point, and the Penguin 
should be there in a day or two. The 
Britannia, bringing the survivors, is ex- 
pected at Liverpool on the 31st, where 
preparations have been made for their 
reception; and Commander Evans hag 
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been ordered to proceed at once to the 
Admiralty, while the others go on to 
Portsmouth, so. that within a fortnight 
the questions as to the disaster will be 
cleared up as far as human testimony 
can clear them up beyond the point of 
theory and conjecture. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. PARNELL wished to ask, with 
reference to the reply given to his hon. 
Friend the junior Member for County 
Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan), that the Go- 
vernment would give reasonable con- 
sideration to Amendments moved by 
Irish Members in the Committee stage 
of the Land Bill, If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland meant the same 
reasonable consideration which he gave 
to Amendments moved by Irish Members 
during the passage of the two Coercion 
Bills ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, what I 
meant to say was this—that the fullest 
consideration would be given to all bond 
fide Amendments. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—$ mom — 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL.—[B111 135.] 
(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
[SEVENTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [25th April], ‘‘ That the Bill 
be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, while willing to consider any just 
measure, founded upon sound principles, that 
will benefit tenants of land in Ireland, is of 
opinion that the leading provisions of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill are in the main economi- 
cally unsound, unjust, and impolitic,’—(Lord 
Eleho,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I desire to 
apologize to the House for my having 
requested my hon. and learned Friend 
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the Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
W. M. Johnson) to permit me, instead 
of himself, to address it at this early 
portion of the evening — though not 
quite so early as I hoped it would have 
been. Various observations have been 
made by hon. Members, who appear to 
think there has been either a purpose or 
unnecessary reservation on the part of 
the Government with respect to some 
questions of interest raised in the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill; and I have made 
up my own mind that it is well for me 
—though I do not see the justice of the 
objection—to do all that lies in my 
power to obviate its repetition. I have, 
therefore, determined to take advantage 
of the opportunity secured by my hon. 
and learned Friend, and to solicit the 
privilege of addressing the House to- 
night ; and being somewhat indisposed, 
and not able to remain in the House 
throughout the evening, to venture to 
make a change in the arrangement as 
to the person by whom the debate is to 
be resumed. 

Now, Sir, before I speak on the Bill, 
with the second reading of which we 
are concerned, I wish to refer to two 
words which we have heard often re- 
peated in this debate. The first word 
is ‘‘ confiscation,” and the second word 
is ‘‘compensation.” They are words 
that are, and ought to be, in close asso- 
ciation together; for I certainly should 
be very slow to deny that where confisca- 
tion could be proved, compensation ought 
to follow. But, Sir, I must say that 
those words are used too frequently and 
too soon. They are almost the stock 
expressions of debate upon certain classes 
of questions. They have repeatedly, 
again and again, been urged with the 
greatest confidence where, in some cases, 
no proof has been shown, and where, in 
other cases, disproof has been furnished 
abundantly. 1 will not refer now in de- 
tail to the charges that were made upon 
the very limited measure that we intro- 
duced last year with respect to Compen- 
sation for Disturbance, because that 
remains as it was 12 months ago—a 
matter of opinion—having been nipped 
in the bud, and having been prevented 
from doing the extended evil which was 
anticipated from it by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, or the great good which we, on our 
part, confidently believed that it would 
have produced. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
know—lI need hardly remind them—how 
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this charge of confiscation was raised on 
the repeal of the Corn Laws; and how 
it was raised last year upon the very 
humble, though useful, measure intro- 
duced by my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department in respect to Ground 
Game. It is more to the purpose that 
I should remind them how freely it was 
raised when the Land Bill was under 
discussion in 1870. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] 
It was used on that occasion by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin) ; but I had not in- 
tended to quote him in regard to it had 
he not invited me by his cheer. It 
was, however, used by others, who may 
be considered as representative men of 
the Party. Lord Salisbury described 
that Bill as bribing one class by plun- 
dering another. He said—‘‘ You are 
bribing one class and plundering an- 
other, and you are setting an example 
easily followed.”’ Lord Cairns used 
much the same language. He spoke 
candidly, and said, ‘‘ You allow me 
the option of purchasing my own 
property”’—words which themselves im- 
ply confiscation. Indeed, he quoted 
with praise a declaration from a certain 
publication, that there would be no set- 
tlement of the question without some- 
thing which would be called confiscation. 
‘‘Hear, hear!” ] Well, I am very 
glad that I am not mis-stating anything 
as regards the case. ‘‘Confiscation”’ 
was the word applied to the leading 
enactments of the Land Bill of 1870. 
Did the Land Act, when it became the 
law of the land, confiscate the property 
of the landlords? Did it injure the 
property of the landlords? We affirm, 
on the contrary, and upon evidence, that 
it improved the property of the land- 
lords. [ Dissent.| A shake of the head 
is less authoritative than the Returns 
made of authentic transactions in Courts 
of Justice ; and authentic transactions in 
an Irish Court of Justice from year to 
year show us two things. In the first 
place, the rents have increased under 
the action of the Land Act. I am not 
speaking now of undue increase; I would 
say rents have grown under the action 
of the Land Act. And, in the second 
place, upon the increased rents, with the 
larger rental, a larger number of years’ 
purchase has been obtained where the 
property has come into the market. And 
that, Sir, has been the end of the charge 
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of confiscation with respect to the Land 
Act. 

But I humbly think there have been 
eases much more like confiscation than 
the Land Act. I find a case in my own 
experience in 1874, though it was on a 
more limited scale: I refer to the con- 
fiscation of the advowsons in Scotland 
under the Church Patronage Act. I 
mentioned it at the time, and I never 
knew a clearer case in my life. [ 
allude to the confiscation of advow- 
sons in the Church of Scotland under 
the Church Patronage Act. But that is 
a small matter. Confiscation has come 
nearer to Ireland in previous legislation, 
When, in a country where it is now 
admitted that the improvements upon 
the holdings are, as a rule, the work of 
the tenants, we allowed and encouraged 
the landlord to carry those improve- 
ments into the market and to sell them 
for his own benefit—then, indeed, 
there was something like confiscation. 
I never heard, Sir, on that occasion that 
the Members for the University of Dub- 
lin or anyone else belonging to their 
Party was scandalized at the proceed- 
ings of Parliament. It was a most un- 
fortunate and deplorable business, I 
do not say, and I do not believe, that 
those who made the recommendations 
which led to it—the Members of the 
Devon Commission—were actuated by 
any evil motive. I believe it was a sheer 
error, arising out of a sheer want of re- 
gard for existing facts. Bu‘; I want to 
point it out as teaching a lesson of cau- 
tion and circumspection to those who so 
freely and so readily use these hard 
words and cast them at the head of 
men who also consider that to propose 
principles of confiscation would be a dis- 
grace—a disgrace to the Ministers who 
suggested and the Parliament which 
would tolerate them for a moment. 

T own that I go myself further than 
what I have stated with regard to the 
Encumbered Estates Act. By it we have 
established a system in Ireland, during 
the present century, which essentially 
altered the position of the Irish ten- 
ant without his permission—I may say 
without his knowledge. The old sys- 
tem ‘of the Irish law made it hardly 
practicable for a landlord, without the 
greatest delay and difficulty, to put 
into force extreme measures against 
the tenant. Ido not make that state- 
ment upon feeble or doubtful authority. 
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T make it on the statement of a Pre- 
amble of an Act which altered that state 
of things. The Act of 1816, which did 
that, recited in its Preamble that such 
were the expenses and delays of eject- 
ment that it was entirely and absolutely 
impracticable as a remedy. We must 
not, therefore, refuse to look at the fact 
that if the recital of that Preamble be 
true, there was a permanence and se- 
curity of tenure then attaching to the 
Irish tenant which you have since taken 
away. He has never acquiesced in that 
abstraction of such security which he 
possessed and enjoyed; he has main- 
tained against it a continual protest ; he 
has certainly not allowed it to lapse into 
abeyance. What I wish to say is that 
we are endeavouring, and it is time to 
endeavour, to establish the order of some- 
thing like equal justice in Ireland in 
these matters ; and that those who plead 
on behalf of landlords—and they have 
a perfect right to plead against anything 
that they think trespasses on those rights 
—should recollect what is due to others 
who have so long suffered from a course 
of legislation continued through gene- 
ration after generation, endured too long 
without complaint, and now resulting in 
difficulties with which we are endeavour- 
ing to cope, and in the endeavour to cope 
with which I think we are entitled tosome 
tittle of consideration on the part of this 
House. 

Now, first, with regard to the charges 
of confiscation. I will only say that 
the Government cannot admit that they 
make any confiscation, or in any way 
approach confiscation, in this Bill, and 
are not prepared in consequence to 
admit any plea for compensation. The 
proof of confiscation — the proof of 
damage resulting from the action of the 
Legislature—is the very first step that 
must be taken and that must be esta- 
blished beyond doubt before the House 
can fairly be called upon to consider 
whether it will grant compensation or 
not. In 1846 the Irish landlord was 
not inconsiderably compensated at the 
time of the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
notwithstanding the enormous benefits 
conferred upon him by Sir Robert Peel 
in that measure. There was not a single 
commodity reared in Ireland for export 
that has not increased in price under the 
action of Free Trade, and yet for the 
change that brought about those results 
the Irish landlords were compensated by 
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the transfer of a moiety of the charge 
for the Constabulary to the Consolidated 
Fund, a moiety which then, I think, 
amounted to £300,000 or £400,000, but 
now amounts to more than £1,000,000. 
I will now pass from the question of 
confiscation and compensation, and come 
to the Bill. 

Now I wish to observe, Sir, that I 
have never known a case of so large 
a measure debated for such a length 
of time of which so few points have 
been brought into serious discussion. 
The points that have been brought 
into serious discussion, in very different 
degrees, are, as far as I know, these. 
We have heard much of fair rents, and 
we have had reference to the question of 
arrears. On the question of arrears I 
will say nothing, except that it is an 
important question; but there will be 
no advantage, indeed there would be a 
difficulty, in dealing with it in detail on 
the second reading of the Bill. In the 
same way, another bye-question which 
we have considered, and the result of 
which consideration appears in the Bill 
—but it may be worthy, nothwithstand- 
ing, of further consideration—is the 
question of current leases. That also 
is evidently a question which, in my 
opinion, ought to be reserved for the 
Committee on the Bill. Another ques- 
tion, Sir, that has been repeatedly raised 
has been the apparent unfairness and 
hardship of refusing to the landlords, as 
it is said, the power to go into the Court. 
That is certainly an obvious and plausible 
question. If you permitthe tenant to come 
into your Court, whydo you not permit the 
landlord? That question seems to have 
caused much difficulty, and one hon. 
and learned Gentleman, the Member for 
Antrim (Mr. Macnaghten), was so struck 
with the force of that question that he 
said he should propose that the landlord 
should be permitted to go into Court. 
But how did the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber propose to do so? His speech was 
characterized by great critical and logical 
power. But he proposed to give an 
experimental proof of his constructive 
powers, and that was a much more 
dangerous task. He said it was a hard 
case that a landlord having 150 tenants 
should be liable to 150 suits. What he 
proposes is this—‘‘I will let the land- 
lord go into Court and exhibit to the 
Court the state of his rents, and get 
from the Court a certificate that his 
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rents are fair. But the landlord must 
undertake not to raise his rents for a 
certain number of years.’ Did the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who is a 
lawyer, propose that that proceeding 
should take place behind the back of 
the tenant? [Mr. Macnacuren: Cer- 
tainly not.] That is the answer I get. 
I am glad to find that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, when under criti- 
cism, is not insensible to comment. 
He means then that there must be 
notice to the tenant. Very good. The 
consequence is that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman proposes, by way of giving 
favour to the landlord, that he shall 
have 150 suits on at the same time, in 
order that he may be rewarded by the 
privilege of having the rent established, 
which rent he must not raise for a 
certain number of years. I cannot con- 
ceive that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was serious in making such a pro- 
posal as that the landlord should be 
allowed to come asa privilege into Court 
and raise the question of increasing 
every rent on his estate. 

But, Sir, we have proceeded on an 
entirely opposite principle—the prin- 
ciple of disturbing nothing that we 
could avoid disturbing, and of leaving 
outside the Court and the action of the 
Court all those who are willing to be 
so left, in order that they may settle 
their affairs without the intervention of 
the Court. That is the frame of the Bill. 
The Bill does not open the Court to the 
whole tenantry of Ireland ; it leaves the 
initiative of going before the Court 
to the landlord. But still that is not 
ap answer to the question. Why not 
allow the landlord to go into Court? In 
the first place, you are entirely mistaken 
in the idea that the landlord has no 
power to go into Court. That is a 
mistake made by many hon. Gentlemen 
who have made eloquent speeches on the 
other side of the House, evidently with- 
out having read beyond the first page 
of the Bill. Now, Sir, what is the inte- 
rest of the landlord in this matter? His 
interest, in the first place, liesin keeping 
up his rent to a fair and just standard. 
That interest is secured to him by giving 
him the power of raising his rent, and 
throwing it upon the tenant to go into 
Court in order to obtain a judicial rent 
against him. Some people say—‘‘ Why 
don’t you allow the landlord to escape 
the odium of raising of rent by obtain- 
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ing a judicial sentence from the Court ?”” 
They think—it is the first time I 
ever heard it—that any landlord in this 
country believes that he is diminishing 
the odium of some proceeding that he 
takes against a tenant in his own inte- 
rest by founding upon it a lawsuit in 
which he involves the tenant. The fact 
is, that so far from diminishing odium, 
he would, in my opinion, largely in- 
crease it, when he mingles the action of 
the Court with his own pressure upon 
the tenant. 

Then, again, there is the interest of the 
landlord, if he wishes to avoid the risk of 
having a tenant rack-rented, not only 
in his own rent, but in the tenant right 
for which he pays to the outgoing tenant. 
The landlord may fairly plead—at any 
rate, the Bill admits it—that the tenant 
right may rack-rent the incoming tenant 
as much as an extravagant rent. Be it 
right or wrong, we have provided in the 
Bill for that, and all that we have heard 
of successive sales of tenant right—rising 
one above another—is utterly inappli- 
cable to the Bill. The 1st clause of the 
Bill provides for it. Hon. Gentlemen 
who have spoken on this subject have 
only read the first limb of the first sen- 
tence of the Ist clause. Itsays that the 
tenant shall be allowed to sell his tenant 
right for the best price that he can ob- 
tain. Hon. Gentlemen read so far, and 
no farther. But if they went on, they 
would find that the tenant is required to 
give notice to the landlord, ani the land- 
lord, on receiving that notice, may agree 
with the tenant on the amount of the 
tenant right that the outgoing man is to 
receive ; and, if he cannot agree with the 
tenant, he may take him into the Court 
for the purpose. Thus the two items of 
the landlord’s interest are secured—his 
interest as to the rent, by his power of 
raising the rent; his interest as to the 
tenant right, by his power of taking the 
tenant into Court. But it may be said— 
‘‘ Why don’t you give him a wider power 
still, and allow him always to go into 
Court?” That is a fair question for 
discussion, and we have well considered 
it. But I think the House will probably 
agree in our conclusion that the wiser 
course is that which we have adopted. In 
the strange state of things which has pre- 
vailed in Ireland the Court has been 
Icoked upon asa sort of Paradise into 
which everybody would rush. That is not 
our view at all in the matter. We con- 
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ceive that the action of the Court must 
impose considerable burdens on small 
owners who cannot undertake to pay the 
expenses of civil litigation; and the 
expenses of civil litigation, however you 
may control them, must be severely felt 
by the poor man and the small man. 
To the landlord the expenses frequently 
may be light; to the tenant they may 
be very severe. But, be it understood, 
it is in the indiscriminate power of 
the landlord to go into Court. Let that 
matter be argued in Committee if there 
is any question about it. Weshall hear 
what is to be said, with perfect willing- 
ness to be convinced if good and suffi- 
cient reasons can be given; but we have 
not acted without reason or considera- 
tion in the course we have taken. I 
have shown also that it is totally in- 
accurate to say that the landlord has no 
power of going into Court, because, in 
the matter of tenant right, which he 
can check in no other way, this Bill 
authorizes him to go into the Court. 
[An hon. Memper: Where?] In the 
8rd sub-section of the 1st clause it 
is stated that, on receiving notice, the 
landlord may purchase the tenancy for 
such amount as may be agreed upon, or, 
in the event of disagreement, as may be 
settled by the Court. The resort to the 
Court is there as clearly indicated as can 
be. [Sir R. Assuzeton Cross: When is 
that power given?] When there is a 
change of tenancy. The Ist clause 
says— 

‘‘On receiving such notice the landlord may 
purchase the tenancy for such sum as may be 
agreed upon, or, in the event of disagreement, 
mee » settled by the Court to be the value 
thereof.” 


That contemplates most distinctly the 
case when the tenancy passes from one 
person to another; but I do not believe 
the words convey that it is to be a re- 
sumption of the land by permanent pos- 
session on the part of the landlord. The 
landlord may agree with the tenant upon 
the sum to be paid for the purchase, or 
he may have the sum fixed by the Court. 

And now I will take the question of 
the constitution of the Court. I own this 
matter has received from one of the 
Members for the University of Dublin 
such discussion in detail as I have hardly 
ever known given upon the second read- 
ing of a Bill, and with a warmth and 
vehemence such as I have scarcely ever 
seen exceeded even by him. This is a 
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matter necessarily of detail, for con- 
sideration and adjustment. The state 
of the case is this—I am bound to make 
an admission. In one point this Bill, 
for which, I think, the draftsman cannot 
be too much praised, whatever judgment 
its authors may deserve, does not exactly 
correspond with our intention. Our in- 
tention was to give an option of passing 
by the Civil Bill Court, if it was decided 
so to act; but it was also thought there 
should be power of going into the Civil 
Bill Court. The tenant, we thought, 
should have the power, if he pleased, of 
going to the Commission, or the agent 
of the Commission, at once. I put it 
respectfully to hon. Gentlemen, whether 
it is desirable to go further than that? 
Iam not now raising the question of 
the arrangements to be made for the 
conduct of proceedings in the Civil 
Bill Courts ; but I submit it would not 
have been wise wholly to pass by a 
body of gentlemen who have had an op- 
portunity under the Land Act of acquir- 
ing a mass of experience such as is not 
possessed by any other body of gentle- 
men in Ireland. I will go one step 
further, and say I cannot for myself—it 
may be owing to my ignorance—think, 
upon the figures, that the result of ac- 
tions in the Civil Bill Court have been 
very discreditable. Hon. Gentlemen who 
are lawyers will be able to form a much 
better judgment than I can in this matter; 
but I invite attention to these facts. For 
the four years previous to 1877—before 
that time we have no available account 
—we have the number of land claims 
which were entered before the Court. 
These claims were 1,688. The appeals 
tried from these cases were 212. The 
judgments confirmed were 140, and, so 
far as I can make out from the figures, 
there were 50 judgments which have 
been reversed, upon a total of 1,688 
cases tried—that is to say, 3 per cent, 
which means that 32 out of every 33 
men who came before the Civil Bill 
Court had justice done to them. I 
cannot suppose that will be considered a 
very unsatisfactory result. I can hardly 
think the Court deserves the severity of 
judgment which has been pronounced 
by some. Great fault is found with the 
Bill because of what it is said may be 
done by our Commissioner or by his 
deputy, and the most dreadful pictures 
have been painted of the consequences 
of placing power in the hands of incom- 
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petent men. We shall be very glad 
to hear in Committee of any safeguard 
that can be provided; but the House 
will bear in mind this fact. Itis hardly 
possible, however, to forecast the details 
of the probable transactions under this 
Bill. No one can tell where they will 
rise—how they will rise—in what part 
of the country they will rise. 

This leads me to another remark 
on the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Antrim. He complained 
that the Bill was not sufficiently elas- 
tic. How does he propose to make 
it more elastic in this matter of the 
Court? He said, Why do you not 
appoint two Commissioners for each 
Province? How do we know what will 
be requisite for each Province? In one 
Province there may be little or no de- 
mand. In Leinster and Ulster, for ex- 
ample, it is possible the demand will be 
very different from what it will be in 
the other Provinces. What we propose 
is, not that a multitude of public offi- 
cers shall be created before we know 
whether there shall be any duties for 
them to perform, but that officers of the 
Court may be appointed as necessity 
arises and according to the measure of 
the necessity. So much for certain of 
the points raised. And as to the very 
important point of a fair rent, one of the 
Members of the University of Dublin 
condemns our proposal as undoubted 
confiscation tempered and flavoured with 
cowardice ; while other hon. Gentlemen, 
more moderate in their mode of looking 
at the measure, think that the words we 
have used are defective and even dan- 
gerous. I see the senior Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) 
in his place, and I must pay him a de- 
served compliment. I do not think it 
was possible to submit arguments more 
calmly, clearly, or more fairly to the con- 
sideration of the House than he did. 

Let me endeavour to go through the 
points of this question, and, in doing 
so, I shall make another more agreeable 
reference to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Antrim. He made a remark 
with which I, for one, most cordially 
agree. He said the very terms “ fair 
rent”? conveyed their own meaning. 
They are really the charter of those who 
are interested in fair rents; but it is a 
question, and a very difficult question, to 
know how far we can go in develop- 
ment, in restriction, and in direction. I 
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have to admit, however, that the Govern- 
ment are not very proud of their work- 
manship in this portion of their under- 
taking, and I hope it may be amended, 
and materially amended, in Committee. 
But, at the present moment, my wish is 
to draw in the clearest manner a dis- 
tinction between that which is essential 
and that which is secondary and acci- 
dental in this clause. And here I must 
complain of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the late Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Gibson). He holds that, 
according to the best legal construction, 
the proceedings of the Court would be 
carried on thus: a certain rent would be 
fixed, and then a tenant-right outside 
Ulster equivalent to seven years’ rent 
will be deducted from that original rent. 
Now we protest altogether against that 
method of deduction; it is not the 
manner, so far as I know, in which these 
things are conducted in Ireland now. 
In this very difficult business it is some 
comfort to recollect that this subject of 
rents is not new to Irish lawyers and 
Irish Judges; in Ulster it has been 
before them for some time, and in other 
parts of Ireland it has come before them 
in cases of eviction under the operation 
of the Land Act. I must go a little fur- 
ther and complain that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman not only put a 
construction upon the clause by interpo- 
lating words of his own into it that are 
not there, but he then went on to ex- 
hibit his own method in a supposed case, 
stating his argument on an altogether 
fallacious basis. He imagined a case in 
which he supposed the fair rent in the 
market was £24. The fair rent in the 
market! That was his starting-point in 
this great argument; but that starting- 
point is poisoned with a fallacy from 
the beginning. Our whole contention 
is, that these words, applied to Ireland 
generally—‘‘a fair rent in the market” 
—are words involving a contradicion in 
terms, for the rent in the market is not 
a fair rent. Consequently, everything 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man founded upon that fallacious as- 
sumption was as fallacious asthe assump- 
tion from which he started. The essence 
of this clause really must be considered 
apart from particular words which one 
person or another may desire to add 
to the description of that essence. I 
believe we were right in requiring that 
the Court shall hear and take into con- 
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sideration all the circumstances of the 


case. Beyond that, what we feel is 
this: there is one circumstance of the 
ease so important, so paramount for 
every settlement of the question, that we 
must take notice of it, and that is the 
tenant’s interest. We cannot leave that 
covered up by any general expression of 
‘all the cireumstances of the case.” We 
are bound to point tothe tenant’s interest. 
Now no one can say, I think, that there 
has been any reticence on the part of 
the Government as to what the interest 
of the tenant is. My right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland said most truly that if you were 
to admit this doctrine of deduction it 
would be a deduction from the top mar- 
ket rent, and not from the fair rent. 
Now, supposing the case of a top mar- 
ket rent in Ireland, what does that in- 
clude as a general rule? In the first 
place, it includes annual payment for the 
value of the tenant’s improvements, and 
that is the first and the greatest element 
of legitimate tenant right. In the second 
place, it includes the excess which is 
found in open biddings for holdings in 
Ireland, in consequence of the scarcity 
of land as compared with the demand 
for it—just as in buying a curiosity in 
this country, simply because the article 
is rare, the buyer will go far beyond the 
intrinsic value in the price he gives, so, 
under the necessity of a much sterner 
order in Ireland in bidding for land, the 
bidder is ready to give more than he 
really ought to give, or can properly 
afford to give—and that excess in 
bidding for the land, owing to the 
scarcity of land in Ireland, is the se- 
cond and remaining element of tenant 
right. 

And here I come to the very fair and 
pertinent question of the senior Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket). I say that neither of these 
elements of value belongs to the land- 
lord. Both of them form constituent 
parts of the tenant right, and those 
taken together may be said very fairly, 
in general terms, to constitute that 
which the tenant has to sell. Now 


it has been supposed to be absurd to 
make any reference in this matter to the 
compensation for disturbance and for 
improvements under the Land Act, and 
I admit, as the clause now stands, the 
words have too exclusive prominence 
given to them. They stand as if they 
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were the only thing to be looked at out- 
side Ulster, at all events, as requiring 
definite notice, whereas they are not. 
But, on the other hand, hon. Gentlemen 
must recollect that these words are 
most important and operative words 
under the Land Act of 1870. Under 
that Act, as it passed this House and 
went to the House of Lords, it stood 
thus—that no yearly tenant could be 
evicted from his holding without being 
compensated for his improvements and 
for disturbance, on a scale with a 
maximum of seven years. Well, the 
effect of that was that the Act, as it 
went from this House, permitted assign- 
ment, and that assignment constituted 
tenant right. I challenge contradiction 
to that statement. The place of a man 
whose holding was the means of liveli- 
hood was a thing worth paying for, and 
the people are willing to pay for it. The 
complaint is that they only pay too 
much ; and when we said to the holders 
of land—‘‘ We will fortify your position 
by taking care that you shall not be re- 
moved from it,” we gave them virtually 
the tenant right, and a real interest in 
the holding. But what was done in the 
House of Lords? A prohibition to as- 
sign. Although, however, the property 
was made inalienable, though the pri- 
vilege of alienation was unfortunately 
taken away, yet the property itself re- 
mains; and upon cases of eviction how 
is the thing worked? I am not now 
speaking of eviction for non-payment 
of rent, but of those cases, happily, I 
believe, not very numerous, where the 
eviction has been of a more arbitrary 
kind. In those cases what happens is 
this:—The landlord has evicted, the 
tenant claimed compensation for dis- 
turbance, the landlord looked out for 
another tenant; that other tenant, and 
not the landlord, has paid to the outgoing 
man the compensation for disturbance ; 
and that is the basis of the tenant right. 
Depend upon it, under the operation of 
the Land Act there have been at work 
causes which, gradually but surely, have 
tended to the distinct development of a 
system of tenant right in all agricultural 
holdings of Ireland; and not only so, 
but have tended to give to that tenant 
right a form, corresponding in the main 
to the compensation for disturbance and 
compensation for improvements. 

I have explained, therefore, what the 
tenant has to transfer. I say he has to 
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transfer these improvements; and if he is 
in a position fortified by compensation for 
disturbance, his holding being a means 
of livelihood, which it is worth another 
man’s while to pay for, he has got this 
apart from the landlord; anditis perfectly 
fair and just that you should not inter- 
pose any obstacle. Therefore, in ourview, 
the tenant right in Ireland is made up of 
elements neither of which belongs to the 
landlord, and which no landlord except 
an unjust landlord, and the case I trust 
is exceptional, endeavours to convert to 
his own profit. But an unjust landlord 
must be prepared to be interfered with. 
We will not undertake to respect the 
use he has made of the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country, and of the long 
and favourable presumptions of the 
Legislature towards him, or allow his 
doing less than justice to those who 
stand towards him in the relation of 
social inferiors and dependents. 

I trust, then, it will be understood 
that, in considering tenant right, these, 
and these only, are the elements which, 
so far as our views go, the Court will 
be entitled to exact. We assert dis- 
tinctly and maintain that such is the 
legitimate basis of tenant right over 
and above improvements; but we assert 
also that that is an element which 
forms no part whatever of a landlord’s 
legitimate rent, and which consequently 
’ is not to be deducted from the rent, and 
constitutes no interference with it at all. 
I will not enter into further detail on 
this question. We shall have other op- 
portunities of doing so. 

The principles of this Bill I have 
never heard once described in any 
speech from the opposite side of the 
House during this debate. Every ob- 
servation that has been made has gone, 
as it has appeared to me, upon bye- 
points—for 1 call just and fair rent, 
however vital it may be, a bye-point. If 
we admit fair rent, you will, I hope, 
hold us to give a substantial meaning to 
those words; but it is a bye-point. But 
the principles of the Bill I have heard 
excellently described by those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who have studied the Bill on this 
side of the House. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. Litton) per- 
fectly comprehended it. The basis of it 
liestin the land scarcity of Ireland, and 
its principle is this—in the first place, a 
frank acceptance of the Irish custom, 
and especially this custom of tenant 
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right. And now I am going to make an 
observation—not dogmatically ; but I 
must say that, in my reading about land 
in Ireland, it has often occurred to me 
that the truly wise landlord in Ireland 
was the man who not only was liberal 
to his tenants, but who gave to that 
liberality a form and method of appli- 
cation adapted to the usages of the 
country. I do firmly believe that there 
are many wise, good, and enlightened 
landlords in Ireland, using those words 
in the general sense, who have freely 
spent money and parted with money for 
the sake of what they thought doing 
their duty, but who would have done 
their duty more profitably for them- 
selves, and more advantageously to the 
country, if they had been less intent 
upon importing exotic habits into the 
country, and more inclined to allow the 
people to work according to their usages 
and traditions. At any rate, I hope - 
hon. Gentlemen will see from our point 
of view that nothing is so plain as the 
duty of accepting the principle of tenant 
right. I cannot say with what satisfac- 
tion I listened to the able speech of my 
noble Friend the Member for Barnstaple 
(Viscount Lymington) upon this subject. 
His father, Lord Portsmouth, is one of 
those who tell you plainly, as I under- 


stand him, that he does not come before 


you in the character of a martyr or a 
victim. He does not say he has suffered 
by his practice to his tenants ; but he has 
said that the frank allowance of tenant 
right has been most profitable to him- 
self. That has been the result of uni- 
versal experience in Ireland, and it is 
established by the experience of Ulster. 
Whatever you may say of the extensive 
and almost unintelligible prices which 
are sometimes obtained there for tenant 
right, it is undeniable that whereas, in 
general, rents in Ireland have grown 
much more slowly than in England or 
Scotland, the slowness of their growth 
is really to be attributed to the insecurity 
of the tenant. Equally undeniable is it 
that within Ireland itself, if you com- 
pare the growth in Ulster, where there 
was tenant right, to the growth in the 
other three Provinces, where there was 
none, it has been far more rapid in 
Ulster; and that is entirely owing to 
the fact and presence of tenant right. 
Some hon. Gentlemen have referred 
to speeches of mine, and have put me 
back to what is a very unacceptable 
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task — that of reading them over 
again—but I must say that there is 
only one important particular in my 
speeches of 1870—to which I will at 
resent refer—which I do not strictly 
and literally abide by. The principles 
upon which we have proceeded are— 
first, a perfectly frank acceptance of 
Irish custom; and, secondly, what is 
undoubtedly a great departure from the 
principles of free contract—namely, the 
introduction of judicial authority to settle 
a grievance between man and man with 
regard to agricultural holdings. Sir, I 
do not for a moment disguise the mag- 
nitude of that proposal. It is, if I may 
say so, the one really Radical proposal 
in this Bill. It is the one and only 
proposal that involves a strong and 
sharp departure from ordinary principles 
for the regulation of private affairs. 
Ido not disguise it. But I ask you to 
observe this—first, it is required by 
the circumstances of the country; and, 
secondly, it is limited by those provisions 
which we have introduced, and which, 
in every case, though you have not 
thought fit to take any notice of it, have 
left it open to parties to return, when 
they conveniently can, to the ordinary 
principles of contract. 

Are we justified in introducing this 
Radical proposal for committing to a 
Court the regulation of these private 
and personal appeals? In presenting 
this Bill to the House I stated what 
were not the reasons which, in my 
opinion, would justify it, and also what 
the reasons were which would. The 
necessity which I pleaded was a neces- 
sity, in the first place, arising from the 
unprecedented position of Ireland with 
regard to the pressure of the demand for 
land as compared with the supply ; and, 
secondly, the unfortunate but inevit- 
able results of the conduct of harsh and 
grasping and even cruel landlords, who, 
though few in proportion to the whole, 
have it fatally in their power to com- 
promise the best interests of other men. 
I also quoted authority—and I have 
heard no one from the opposite side of 
the House make any reference to the 
authorities under which we are acting 
—I also pointed out that the Commis- 
sioners had recommended the introduc- 
tion of this great innovation. I will 


now refer to one Commissioner who sits 
before me—namely, the hon. Member 


for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). 
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He is one of the fathers of this Bill. Far 
be it from me to say he has ever owned 
it, or even made the smallest confession. 
But in ascribing it to him I am doing 
him an honour. He is not aware of the 
extent of his connection with this Bill. 
I will also refer to two persons who, 
when the Land Act of 1870 was under 
discussion in this House, recommended 
the reference of these matters to a Court. 
One of them is a Nobleman who is still 
alive—I mean Lord Winmarleigh. The 
other was the eminent man whose loss 
you are—and I cannot wonder at it— 


now deeply mourning. In 1870, Mr. 


Disraeli said— 


“ Tf a man without a lease, and who had paid 

his rent, is evicted, let his case go before the 
tribunal you shall appoint; let the Judge inves- 
tigate all the elements of the equity of the case ; 
and let him come to a decision which on one 
side shall guard the tenant from coercion, and, 
on the other, preserve the landlord from fraud.” 
—(3 Hansard, cxcix. 1821.] 
That, of course, is the object of the 
new Court. Therefore, you have in 
those words the substance of this tre- 
mendous proposal. i shall now read 
the words of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire, who has put his hand to 
this paragraph— 

“Bearing in mind the system by which the 
improvements and equipments of a farm are 
very generally the work of the tenant, and the 
fact that a yearly tenant is at any time liable to 
have his rent raised by the increased value 
given to his holding, by the expenditure of his 
capital and labour, legislative interference to 
protect him from an arbitrary increase of rent 
does not seem unnatural, and we are inclined 
to think that by the majority of landowners, a 
measure properly framed to accomplish this end 
would not be objected to.” 


I understand the hon. Gentleman to 
point to what I may call the preamble 
of the sentence. [Mr. Cuartiv: Read 
the next paragraph.] I have not got 
it here; but the next paragraph treats 
of the three ‘‘ F’s,”’ and we have not pro- 
posed the three ‘‘ F’s.”” I will come to 
that by-and-bye. The hon. Member is 
quite justified in pointing out that the 
preamble of this sentence has reference 
exclusively to improvements. That is 
quite true; but the enacting part has 
not. If the hon. Member had been 
content to say in his Report—‘ In con- 
sequence of the arbitrary increase of rent 
put upon the improvements of the ten- 
ant, we, the Commissioners, recommend 
that his improvements shall be protected 
by the intervention of a Court,” that 
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would have been one thing. But that 
is not what he has done. He has re- 
commended the intervention of the Court 
for the purpose of preventing all cases 
of an arbitrary increase of rent. But 
an arbitrary increase of rent is not 
limited to the tenant’s improvements. 
It includes the swallowing up of the ten- 
ant’s interest, and taking advantage of 
his property and the state of the mar- 
ket to get more than the commodity is 
worth. The hon. Gentleman, in recom- 
mending that the tenant shall be pro- 
tected against an arbitrary increase of 
rent, without limiting that recommen- 
dation in the slightest degree to the 
particular case of improvements, has 
made himself responsible for the great 
and the only violent recommendation of 
this Bill. 

I admit the Commissioners have 
said nothing at all excepting about 
rent. They have said nothing about 
tenant right; they have said nothing 
about security and fixity of tenure. Did 
the Commissioners really suppose that 
you could bring in a Court to determine 
rent and entirely refuse to take cogni- 
zance of the question ofsecurity of tenure? 
Isit possible tosay—‘‘A Commission shall 
determine the rent to-day, and the land- 
lord shall, if he please, put out the man 
to-morrow?” The hon. Member will 
not rise and answer that question, al- 
though I paid him the compliment of 
ascribing to him the paternity of the 
Bill. The hon. Gentleman will see, if 
you authorize the Court to fix the rent, 
that it necessarily involves some dura- 
tion of the rent. If you involve some 
duration of the rent you are fixing it, 
and between you and us the difference 
is only one of degree. We have not 
said rents shall be perpetual. We have 
introduced provisions by which they 
may be re-fixed from time to time, as 
circumstances would arise. In thesame 
way with tenant right, I do not believe 
the hon. Member, and I feel sure that 
no Member from Ireland, will say that 
when a Court has fixed judicially the 
rent of a holding and given to that rent 
a certain term of years through which 
it shall exist indefeasibly, except by the 
fault of the tenant, the tenant’s interest 
should not be an interest saleable in the 
market. These three things are insepa- 
rable. They are three strands of one 
cord, and they are absolutely indefea- 
sible. We have largely qualified them 
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all; but to have attempted to deal with 


one of them, and not made a consistent 
whole, would, in my opinion, have 
proved totally unworthy of the great 
question with which we have to deal. 
We have, therefore, admit, with refer- 
ence to the very grave circumstances of 
Ireland, made this great departure from 
the principles of free contract. But 
with that great departure we have com- 
bined provisions to enable the parties 
to return to free contract when they 
may find it expedient to do so. And, 
lastly, one of the principles of the Bill 
is in a set of provisions intended to 
promote and further the acquisition of 
capital and of a permanent proprietary 
interest, and advances of public money 
for certain other important purposes. 
Under these circumstances, I must own 
it is with the deepest regret that I have 
observed the conduct of the Party oppo- 
site on this occasion. I am very sorry 
that the noble Lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) is not in 
the House. The Opposition are going 
to support him in the assertion that— 
‘‘The leading provisions of the Land Law 
(Ireland) Bill are in the main economically un- 
sound; unjust, and impolitic.” 
My noble Friend delivered his speech 
with such good humour, and was him- 
self so obviously pleased with what 
fell from his lips, that it became in- 
fectious throughout the House. I my- 
self was not insensible to the charm of 
it; and, I must say, it was an excellent 
example of a speech, in which an expe- 
rienced Member of Parliament showed 
that you may say verystrong things with- 
out giving offence. He gave no offence to 
me; but I am sorry to say that he mis- 
apprehended and misunderstood the case, 
greatly, I think, to his own prejudice. 
Is it possible that any Gentleman on the 
opposite side of the House can think 
that he is promoting the interests either 
of his Party or of the country by repre- 
senting that this Bill gives perpetuity 
of tenure, perpetual fixity of rent, and 
unlimited tenant right? Asa matter of 
fact, the tenant right is limited; the 
judicial rent is rent only for a term; 
and the security or possession given to 
the tenant is not only defeasible in con- 
sequence of his own breach of contract, 
but also after the first 15 years, which, 
after all, is not perpetuity. It is also 
defeasible if the landlord is able to make 
out a reasonable and sufficient case for 
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resumption. We may be right, or we 
may be wrong; but why begin the un- 
fortunate course of inflaming and exag- 
gerating your statement of the provisions 
of the Bill? Surely it was a case in 
which the public interest, and, most of 
all, your own interests, would make it 
desirable that you should understand 
everything in as favourable a sense as 
reason will permit you to attach to it. 

So far as we are concerned, I am not 
complaining of what you have done; I 
am not at all sure that your conduct has 
been adverse to our Bill. Your cen- 
sures and denunciations have gone forth 
through the length and breadth of Ire- 
land as the strongest testimonials on 
behalf of our measure to secure to it 
the adhesion of the people ; and I think 
it is very likely that you may have in- 
duced by your statements—entirely out- 
stripping the fact—some persons in Ire- 
land to think that the Bill contains what 
it does not contain. It is a very large and 
strong measure ; it is a measure as large, 
I hope, as the necessities of that country 
demand. But we have carefully en- 
deavoured to prevent its wanton or its 
needless enlargement, and to leave every 
ground and every opening for the main- 
tenance of the present social relations in 
Ireland, and likewise for the return of 
that which we know to be the best 
system for the cultivation of land under 
all normal cireumstances--namely, a 
system where its particulars are arranged 
by free discussion between one man and 
another. 

That being so, what are the Party 
opposite going todo? The noble Lord 
the Member for North Leicestershire 
(Lord John Manners) has given Notice 
of a hostile Amendment. Everybody 
knows that the meaning of an Amend- 
ment on the second reading is not only 
opposition to the Bill, but it is the 
extreme form of opposition to the Bill. 
The noble Lord, however, who has been 
a Member of several Cabinets, has not 
only given Notice of an Amendment, but 
has announced that he is going to vote 
for the Amendment of the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho). I presume that he made that 
announcement on behalf of his OCol- 
leagues. In the Notice of the noble Lord 


the Member for North Leicestershire I 
peeve the first effect of the death of 

rd Beaconsfield. If he had lived that 
Notice would not, in my opinion, have 
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been given. I have had an experience 
of Lord Beaconsfield from a post oppo- 
site to me; but it has been a long ex- 
perience ; and you do not remain wholly 
ignorant of a man with whom, on a 
thousand questions, you are obliged, 
however unequally, to measure swords. 
When, Sir, a Liberal Government came 
into Office in 1868, and proposed the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
it would have been in the power of Lord 
Beaconsfield, if he had thought fit, tohave 
prolonged the contest for years. On the 
contrary, I have not a doubt that Lord 
Beaconsfield thought that the issue was 
certain, and that for every interest—for 
the interest of the country, for the inte- 
rests of his Party and his own—the 
sooner the goal was reached the better. 
He might have, I believe, taken the 
same course of prolonging the contest 
on the Land Bill of 1870; and that Bill, 
relatively to the circumstances in which 
it was introduced, was quite as great an 
innovation—quite as daring a measure 
of remedy—estimated with reference to 
what went before, as the present Bill 
when regarded with reference to the 
measure of 1870. 

Well, what is intended to be done 
now? Do you who sit opposite think— 
is there any one of you who thinks— 
that this question will ever be settled by 
a measure smaller than the Bill before 
the House? And if by powerful com- 
bination, beginning below the Gangway, 
among a limited number, but still not of 
unimportant persons, and carried on else- 
where with stronger ties and ramifica- 
tions—if you thus succeed in overthrow- 
ing this Bill, and the Government which 
attaches its fortunes to this Bill, and if 
you take their places, you will pass, not 
a smaller, but a larger measure. Nor 
am I the first person who has said this. 
I know not if the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) is in his place. [A Vorce: 
Yes.] I hold in my hand a speech 
which he delivered on the 6th of 
December last at Waterford, and which 
I read with great interest; but I am 
not going to quote from it for the 
purpose of making any charge against 
him. It was perfectly natural for him 
to say what he did. He began by pre- 
dicting that if Mr. Gladstone should 
proceed to legislate on the Irish Land 
Question he would infallibly break up 
his Cabinet, ‘‘and that,’”? he added, 
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‘‘would be rather unfortunate, or it 
may seem to be rather unfortunate, for 
us; but I do not think the event will 
prove that it is unfortunate for us.” He 
goes on to say that for England it would 
be unfortunate; but for him, with his 
views, it would not be unfortunate. The 
meaning, Sir, is plain. The hon. Gentle- 
man knows well that if the Party opposite 
came into Office they would, under pres- 
sure, as they have done before, bring in 
a larger Bill than this; and that the 
words “Fraud, force, and folly,” as 
applied to the three ‘“ F.’s,” would gra- 
dually dwindle and grow pale, and that 
the hon. Member might wave his flag 
of triumph over a measure passed by a 
Conservative Government of which, per- 
haps, some Conservatives would them- 
selves be heard to say, the landlords 
scowling in the background—‘‘ How 
much more liberal a measure it is, after 
all, than that which was brought for- 
ward by the Liberal Party.’’ 

Buthon. Gentlemen opposite arejudges 
of their own conduct. The matter, how- 
ever, is one of a serious character. We 
are playing with edged tools in the state 
Ireland is now in. There is not a step 
which we have taken in reference to this 
measure which has not been taken under 
an overwhelming sense of responsibility. 
We do not mean to trifle with that 
which we have taken in hand. You 
must judge of your own duty ; we must 
judge of ours. We shall use every effort 

egitimately belonging to us: first, to 
pass this Bill; secondly, to pass it 
speedily ; and, thirdly, to pass it in an 
effectual form. My right hon. Friend 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) has been charged, 
I think needlessly—I do not see that 
his words give the slightest colour to 
the charge—with having given an inti- 
mation that we should haughtily refuse 
to discuss Amendments in the Bill. No, 
Sir, we have no such intention. I am 
not looking to one quarter of the House 
in preference to another. In proportion 
to our intense anxiety to be the bearers 
of some message of peace and good to 
Ireland is our willingness and desire to 
receive, from whatever quarter it may 
come, assistance in bringing the Bill as 
nearly as may be to perfection. We are 
not so vain as to think our first effort 
within the walls of the Cabinet room 
enable us to dispense with all the cri- 
ticism, suggestions, and improvements 
which the intellect and ingenuity of this 
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great Assembly may furnish. But per- 
mit me to say—and I hope I shall not 
be misunderstood—not on the ground 
of any will or decision of ours, but be- 
cause of the logical laws of events, that 
nothing appears to me so unlikely as 
that the Bill should be to any great ex- 
tent changed. Were it to be vitally and 
fundamentally changed, in the sense of 
the Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire, the people 
of Ireland, it may be assumed, would 
reject it as one man. But there is an- 
other construction to be put on the sug- 
gestion of change, and I have to suppose 
the case of a fundamental alteration in 
the sense which a portion of the Irish 
Members may desire. In considering 
that matter, among other points, [ 
cannot exclude from our consideration 
that the settlement of this question 
does not depend on the judgment of 
this House alone. There is another 
Assembly which we must confront, 
where we are in a emall minority; but, 
which will claim, and is constitutionally 
entitled, to give its independent vote on 
the provisions of this Bill. If we hold by 
those provisions, am soconfidentoftheir . 
general character—I am so deeply per- 
suaded of their general moderation, as 
well as efficiency—that I feel we can 
with a good conscience and with a san- 
guine hope address ourselves to what- 
ever duties may belong to us for the 
purpose of the prompt passing of this 
Bill. But, if they see we are prepared 
to alter its character, in what is called 
the popular sense ; and, having brought 
it in as one measure, to send it up to 
them as another; most justly might 
those who will have elsewhere to pro- 
nounce upon it say—‘‘ We are dealing 
with a set of men who do not know 
their own minds, and we refuse to defer 
to their authority.” 

I am therefore well convinced that 
the nature of this Bill, although it may 
be open, as I have admitted, to criticism 
in some particulars, is nevertheless of 
such a character that the ultimate choice 
of Parliament will be between the Bill in 
its essence or nothing ; between the ac- 
ceptance or the rejection of the Bill as it 
now stands. As I have said, we on this 
side will not shrink from the performance 
of our part, for if we did there would 
be no condemnation too severe to pass 
on us for our rashness and temerity. At 


this crisis I gratefully acknowledge the 
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spirit in which this Bill has been gene- 
rally received in Ireland. The land- 
lords of Ireland showed in 1870 that 
they were not deficient in penetration. 
They were, I believe, at that time as 
much as they are now under the im- 

ression that their true interest is to 
i this question settled, and to have 
it settled at once. I gratefully acknow- 
ledge the generous reception which our 
roposals have received in Ireland. They 
fave been received there as by men who 
have felt the force of the evils pressing 
upon them, and who were desirous of 
hailing the advent of whatever would 
give fair promise of offering a remedy. 
Let that generous reception in Ireland 
be met by a corresponding feeling on 
this side of the Channel, and within the 
walls of these great Legislative Assem- 
blies. Then the year 1881 will not 
have passed away without adding to 
the Statute Book another great emanci- 
pating and redeeming measure, neces- 
sary alike for the prosperity of Ire- 
land, the fame of Parliament, and the 
strength and solidity of the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK said, in rising 
to discuss the measure before the House, 
he must explain that he considered that 
in that Bill there were three Bills :—1st, 
one having for its object the extinction 
of the landlord by creating a new law 
of land tenure; 2nd, a Bill for creat- 
ing a peasant proprietary; and, 3rd, 
a Bill for the reclamation of waste land 
and the carrying out of emigration. In 
examining No. 1 Bill, the new law of 
tenure, he confessed to a natural nery- 
ousness in daring to discuss or attack a 
measure which, up to then, had ap- 
parently puzzled even its own foster 
parents, if not its originator; but as 
very little light could be thrown upon it 
by anyone, he must only conclude that it 
was a vast web of law, in which the 
unfortunate landowner was to be en- 
tangled and slowly sucked to death by 
lawyers, Land League, and statesmen, 
who would thus be enabled to. buy up 
his property at a cheap rate so as to 
carry out Bill No. 2 without much cost 
to the Exchequer. If the Bill was 


really meant as a remedy for the state 
of Ireland he could only say that, as an 
Trishman, he felt a deep sense of shame 
and astonishment that any such antedi- 
luvian measure should be deemed neces- 
sary to insure the prosperity of their 
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land. They had always been considered 
a shrewd, quick-witted nation. Their 
countrymen had always been supposed 
to be good hands at a bargain; and he, 
for one, believed they were so still ; but 
the Bill before the House upset that 
theory altogether. It assumed that an 
Irishman had no knowledge of a bar- 
gain, no spirit of commerce or dealing. 
In point of fact, the Land Law (Ireland) 
Bill, with its three Judges, was to stand 
for the next 15 years in loco parentis to the 
whole nation. Now, possibly, this might, 
in some cases, be advisable. Some of 
their wayward fellow-countrymen did 
require guidance, and a check on some 
of the mischief done by their idle hands 
would be very useful; but why, might 
he ask, was that newly-created father 
not to take into equal consideration the 
good and the evil, the just aud the un- 
just? The Premier had told them that 
the Irish landlords had stood their trial, 
and had been acquitted; but, at the 
same moment, and in almost the same 
breath, he mulcted the whole class he 
had just applauded to the amount of 
many millions. He said a few had not 
discharged their duties and had abused 
their rights. For their sins he would 
punish all. Did a just Government 
hang every man in a town because a 
murder was committed within its limits ? 
That was not justice, it was not even 
expediency. It was merely the sur- 
render of the moderate Liberal opinion 
to the wild Radical tail which was now 
the motive power in all Government 
actions. By the Bill before the House 
Government demolished piecemeal, and 
by studied legal devices the rights that 
had not only existed by prescription for 
centuries—his family had held the same 
land for over 900 years—but what was 
much more dangerous and unstates- 

manlike, they confiscated boldly the 

rights, and actually a large part of the 
capital, which was paid for land under 

the Encumbered Estates Court, where 

an indefeasible Parliamentary title was 

given at each sale. What was the 

equivalent offered? The option of sell- 

ing at a reduced rate to the Land Com- 

mission ; that reduction being forced on 

the unfortunate owner not by a fall in 

the market value of his property, but 

by the action of the Bill itself, which, 

after fixing his rent on the most unequal 

scale, flooded the market with estates for 

sale. A Scotch Member of that House 
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said, in an able pamphlet he wrote in 
1869— ; 

“‘ The faith of Parliament is pledged to the 
purchasers under the Courts that they shall be 
sole proprietors, with all the rights of proprie- 
tors, and it will be breaking faith with those 
proprietors if the Legislature deprive them of 
any of those rights which it certainly would do 
if the demands of some people in Ireland were 
conceded.’ 

Those demands were now conceded, and 
the rights of those proprietors were now 
confiscated without any hint at com- 
pensation—the Premier himself having 
stated that there would exist, after the 
passing of this Bill, ‘‘a joint proprietor- 
ship in the soil.’”’” They were told that 
this measure was framed to meet Irish 
views. They were advised to accept it, 
because it was one of the first true 
attempts of England to meet the desires 
of the Irish nation. But what were the 
true facts of the case? Again a price 
had been placed on the landlord’s head ; 
a sufficient number had been shot; a 
good long reign of anarchy and agita- 
tion had paved the way to further con- 
cessions to the tenant, who had broken 
contract and renounced honest dealing ; 
while the many landlords, who had done 
their duty throughout a dangerous and 
trying time, both by cause and country, 


were penalized without compensation, 
were condemned though acquitted. Did 
the Government realize what was the 
party to meet whose views that measure 
had been brought in? It consisted of 
all that was anti-English in Ireland, all 
that was violent and Communistic, and 


was numerically small. Were the opi- 
nions of the majority of real Irishmen 
not to be considered as well? Apparently 
not. At any rate, there was no trace of 
those opinions in the present measure, 
and even the strong, almost Radical, 
expositions of Mr. Stuart Mill and the 
present Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (Mr. John Bright) were not re- 
presented. They, at all times, urged 
compensation for confiscation of the 
landlord’s rights and privileges, as well 
as compensation for disturbance for the 
tenant; and he had reason to believe 
such clauses for compensation were in 
the Bill in the month of January, if not 
later. Judge Longfield, in one of the 
best articles published by the Cobden 
Club, always incalculated the idea of 
aying for what was taken from the 
andlord by the action of the State. He 
said in that essay, referring to the con- 
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tinued concessions made to agitation and 
murder— 

“ Success acquired by such measures would 

not produce intended results. Riches acquired 
by fraud and outrage are not long enjoyed, for 
the qualities by which they are acquired are 
inconsistent with the qualities which are neces- 
sary to retain them.”’ 
They had had the outrage for the last 
two years. In that Bill they had the 
fraud; and it merely required time to 
produce the effect he predicted. Tenants 
would mortgage and spend their stolen 
property; the banks, the loan funds, 
the gombeen or usurer would grow rich, 
the tenant poorer; another wild time of 
famine and murder would force some 
future Radical Government to confiscate 
again what might be left to the land- 
owners of that day, were they fee-simple 
owners of large estates or peasant pro- 
prietors. Such would always be the case. 
They were told in Her Gracious Majesty’s 
Speech from the Throne that the Bill 
was intended as an Amendment on the 
Act of 1870. As he read the Ist clause, 
it was in direct antagonism to the spirit 
of the Act of 1870. In that Act the 
owner was incited to buy up his Ulster 
tenant right; in the Bill that custom 
was extended over Ireland. When he 
came to the institution of a Court to fix 
rents, he was met by the Premier’s own 
words, in his reply on the second read- 
ing of the Bill of 1870. First of all, he 
asked—‘‘How are these rents to be 
valued? What is the test?” In 1881 
they had the answer. By estimating and 
deducting from it the value tiat he pro- 
posed to carve out of the owner’s pro- 
perty by Clause 1, and by estimating, 
not the improvements done by the land- 
lord, adding value to the holding, but by 
the amount of compensation for disturb- 
ance. He finished up with a sentence 
very appropriate to this Bill— 

“Two persons have a vital interest in the 
land. One of them isthe landlord, who regards 
the estate as a whole, and who is very largely 
concerned in the development of its general 
prosperity ; the other is the tenant, whose posi- 
tion it is desirable to simplify as much as pos- 
sible, in order that he may be able to devote the 
whole of his resources and his capital, if he 
thinks fit, to the prosecution of his trade. But 
if you once adopt this principle to which I am 
referring, you cannot retain these two classes 
upon the land; the man who becomes a mere 
annuitant loses all general interest in its pros- 
perity.”—[3 Hansard, cxcix. 1848.] 

The principles the right hon. Gentleman 
was there alluding to were free sale and 
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fixity of tenure, and he (Mr. Fitzpatrick) 
would confess those words were quite 
sufficiently sweeping in their condem- 
nation. He had very ably also pointed 
out the dangers of free sale, now that a 
tenant could not employ his capital in 
benefiting his farm if he had used it in 
buying up the interest. And, finally, he 
proved that the existence of two persons 
on the land was impossible, once they 
had made the landlord an annuitant 
only. As that was effected by the Bill 
now before the House, all Irishmen who 
owned property must come to the con- 
clusion that it was the object of the Go- 
vernment to get rid of them in a body. 
He had no doubt the hon. Member for 
Cork City (Mr. Parnell) and his satellites 
were satisfied with that issue; but they, 
even, did not seem to consider the Bill 
clear on that point. Why, might he 
ask, was there all that beating about the 
bush? Ifthe State wished to get rid of 
the landowners of Ireland, compensate 
them, and let them go; but do not let it 
be said they were driven out by legal 
fraud and Ministerial trickery. Why, 
even a Railway Company gave compen- 
sation for what it took, and also for the 
rights it invaded or confiscated. Could 
it be that the State of Great Britain 
was more niggardly than the Railway 
Companies, whom it forced to pay for 
what they appropriated? But, even 
supposing the owners expropriated, 
what was to be done with the labour- 
ing classes, numbering 1,444,700 souls ? 
Were they to be left to the tender 
mercies of the new peasant proprie- 
tary? Anyone who knew the rural dis- 
tricts of Ireland was well aware that 
the only permanent labour given was 
that of the owners of large farms and 
proprietors. The average tenant farmer 
never employed anyone except as a ser- 
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class in Ireland except the landowners 
took an interest in the labourer; he was 
of no value to the agitator or priest, as 
he had neither vote nor money; and he 
was a continual source of annoyance to 
the farmer, being often a burden on the 
rates in winter, while in summer he 
naturally exacted the highest wages he 
could command. He could not here help 
expressing astonishment that no provision 
had been placed in the Bill to deal with 
the labourers’ case; and he hoped before 
the second reading was over they would 
have a distinct undertaking from the 
Ministry on the point. He thought 
that everyone was agreed that some de- 
finite explanation for the introduction of 
the unjust Clause 1 and its conjunctive 
clauses should be made by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government before the Bill was 
read a second time; and he confessed 
that unless some definite assurance was 
given that, in Committee, compensation 
clauses would be inserted to meet the 
injustice done to landowners by the 
clause, he should, to the utmost extent, 
oppose the second reading. He could 
not but say that there were many points 
in the Bill which met with his approval, 
and which, though radically opposed as 
they were to all laws of political eco- 
nomy, and though the Bill was com- 
pletely opposed to the Bill of 1870, and 
not an amendment to it, as suggested 
by its promoter, still there was much in 
it that might prove of value if it was 
carried out in the proper spirit. Refer- 
ring to Clause 1, he found that no allow- 
ance was made for the fact that many 
landlords had persistently prohibited 
tenant right on their estates by freeing 
every incoming tenant from any claim 
by the outgoer out of their own pockets. 
They had done the improvements inmany 
instances themselves, over £3,000,000 





vant boy, and even him not perma- 
nently. If they swept away the land- 
owning class and put in their places the | 
peasant farmers, they would not only be | 
doing an injustice to that class, but they | 
would have, in after years, two evils to 
content with—either a famine, and rates 
at 12s. in the pound; or else a further agi- 
tation, and most violent feuds between 
the labourers and the peasant proprie- 
tors. Even during last year, owing to 
the unsettled condition of the country 
and the enforced absence and poverty 
of many owners, the labouring popula- 
tion was in a wretched condition. No} 








having been spent by landlords on im- 
provements since 1840. They had kept 
their rents low for years in order that 
their tenantry might be thriving and 
prosperous. They had been acquitted, 


/in the Prime Minister’s own words; and 


yet, in the same breath, he mulcted them 
of a large portion of the value that their 
toleration, their kindness had conferred 
on the farms and their occupiers. He 
did not understand that injustice, unless 
it was that, in the hurry of compilation, 
a compensating clause was omitted. Let 
him take an example from an estate 
which he was best acquainted with 
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in Ireland, and where he could pro- 
duce documentary evidence to sup- 
port what he said. The owner of an 
estate had expended in improvements 
during 40 years upwards of £25,000, 
and he had never charged interest or 
extra rent, except since the Act of 1870, 
and then only in about 10 cases out 
of 836 tenancies. He had paid in cash 
£16,000 to compensate tenants for im- 
provements made by them, and to assist 
in emigrating outgoing tenants, so that 
no system of sales of tenancy might 
creep in. Lastly, out of 336 tenancies 
he had not raised the rent, except in 12 
cases, during the last 20 years. The total 
value of that increase was £321 2s. 5d. 
out of an estate roughly estimated at 
£17,000 per annum. The owner had, 
as he had before said, never permitted 
the sale of interest by the outgoing 
tenant to the incoming one, as he had 
always considered it better for the farmer 
to have the capital in his own pocket 
instead of in that of a man who was off 
to America or the Colonies. Here they 
had the instance of a landlord who, to 
the best of his ability, did hisduty. He 
had improved and reclaimed, and had 
never rack-rented. Now, what would 
be the result if this Bill became law 
as it now stood? Every farthing the 
owner had spent as capital invested 
in the land would go into the tenant’s 
pocket, unless he chose to raise his 
rents or to force a sale under the Bill 
to obtain the value of his improve- 
ments. To exemplify his protest, he 
would take one case out of the 336 
tenancies as it would stand under the 
Bill. A was the tenant, B the owner. 
A, the tenant, had held for 20 years, 
from 1860, at same rent. B, the land- 
lord, at some period, say five years after 
the tenancy was created, provided A with 
improvements, buildings, drainage, &c., 
to the amount of £200. A enjoyed the 
interest of that £200 for 15 years at 5 
= cent—say £150—and he held the 

nd at the same low rent. This Bill 
becomeslaw. B, the owner, must either 
raise A’s rent, which he may not desire 
to do, having no wish to disturb the 
friendly relations that have existed ; or, 
what was worse, he might have to force 
a sale on A to obtain value for his im- 
provements—£200. But, suppose no 
change were made, and things should 
go on as they were, then A, the tenant, 
might at any time sell his interest— 
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namely, the £150 or more pound’s worth 
which had accrued on the farm from B’s 
moderation and good-feeling as to an 
owner’s duties and rights. This was a 
particular case. Now, take the effect 
generally on the 839 estates tabulated 
by the Land Committee, where improve- 
ments had been done by owner and ten- 
ant; and on the 200 where improvements 
had been done by owner exclusively, 
making a total of 1,039 estates in all, 
with an area of 4,861,881 acres. To 
this could be added 466,610 acres, being 
estates of gentlemen who were known to 
do improvements, and to be kind land- 
lords, such as Lords Fitzwilliam, Powers- 
court, Monck, Portarlington, and others. 
This made a total of 5,228,491 acres, or 
over one-fourth of Ireland, in which 
owners had executed improvements. 
Rather a different result from the one- 
tenth, as stated by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. Again, if they 
added to that the uncultivated land— 
4,630,000 acres — they found that, 
roughly, one-half of Ireland was repre- 
sented in the tables. Numbers of es- 
tates were not returned which might be 
managed admirably; and, as town parks, 
residential farms, demesnes, and pastoral 
holdings for one year and under were 
omitted, he had no doubt that the case 
could have been made more powerful than 
it was if all those types had been included. 
In any case, he would merely refer for 
his argument to the 4,861,881 of which 
they had data, and on which improye- 
ments had been made by the landlords 
in the majority of instances, and by 
tenant and landlord combined in some 
others. Next, he took the acreage on 
which rents had not been raised for 20 
years. According to the same tables, that 
was on 3,500,000 acres. If he added to 
that the same estates as before, which 
was quite fair, from everyone’s personal 
knowledge of those landlords, they found 
that on 3,966,610 acres, or, roughly, 
one-fifth of all Ireland, the rents had not 
been raised for 20 years. Taking £1 
per Irish acre as a low rent, and 30s. as 
an average letting rent, not a competi- 
tion rent, they found that for 20 years 
at least the tenants on 3,473,098 acres 
had been benefiting to the extent of 10s. 
per acre for 20 years, making a total 
value of £1,736,549. That was merely 
the result on the few estates scheduled 
by the Committee; but how many mil- 
lions it meant all over Ireland it was 
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impossible to calculate, there being 
19,000 owners of land in Ireland. Those 
millions, whatever the amount, were 
handed over directly to the tenant by the 
Bill. Then, if they took the two classes 
of estates together—namely, those where 
rents had not been raised for 20 years, 
and where improvements had been made 
at large by the landlord, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, by the tenant—they could 
prove conclusively the injustice and 
spoliation of the measure as it now stood. 

But some might say that the owners on 
those estates might have raised their 
rents, and that it was their look-out now 
if theylost the value. Well, that sounded 

to him a very queer argument.. Because 
a man had done his best to help into a 
solvent and peaceful condition a coun- 
try such as lrelund was 40 years ago, 

struggling out of misery and famine, and 

because he had denied himself and sacri- 

ficed his capital and his lifetime to insure 

that issue, they now, when the true pres- 

sure of poverty was gone, except in the 

far West and South, and merely acting 

under the coercion of lawlessness, pena- 

lized and fined that man, and forced 

him, by their Bill, to adopt a different 

course of action, or to expatriate himself 
from the country to which he had devoted 

all. He said they forced him, because, 

by the action of the Bill, the issue on 

estates of that type must be as follows. 

He would take the case of a holding 

where the tenant had given assistance 

in improvements, but where the owner 

had done the actual building and drain- 

age, and had not raised the rent for 20 

years or added interest. If the owner, 

finding that all amenities between land- 

lord and tenant were done away with by 

the Bill, determined to raise his rent to 
the new judicial value, not a competition 

value, he was placed in one of these 
utterly unfair conditions by Clause 3. 

Under sub-section 1, supposing theowner 

desired to raise his rent and the tenant 

accepted the increase of rent, the rise 

in the rent might cover, in a retro- 

spective manner, the interest on the im- 
provements made by the owner; but at 
any time during the statutory term, 15 
years, the tenant had the right to sell 
the interest in his holding—that was, he 
could sell the value of the money the 
owner had left in his hands for 20 years; 
he could sell the difference between the 
actual low rent paid for 20 years and the 
rent that might have been obtained. 
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But supposing the tenant did 
the increase of rent, but sold hi 
what happened was this—He %¢6 
the full value of the owner’s monéy. 
out on the farm for 20 years, owing to 
the fact of its being a low rent, and, 
should the Court think fit, they could 
fine the owner 10 years’ value of the in- 
creased rent he had demanded. That 
was, to his mind, the worst case. Then, 
supposing that the tenant did not sell, 
and did not accept the increased rent, 
but demanded compensation for disturb- 
ance. What was the effect? To show 
it clearly, he must refer to his first case. 
There the owner had a farm valued at 
over £100—say £150; he had effected 
£200 worth of improvements, had not 
raised rents during 20 years, and had 
not charged interest. The Court, in decid- 
ing the tenant’s compensation, deducted, 
first, the £200 worth of owner’s improve- 
ments from the compensation due— 
namely, £450. That was three times 
the rental, and he would add £50 as im- 
provements made by the tenant, making 
£500 due to the tenant and £200 due to 
the landlord. The tenant, therefore, 
received £300 in cash after he had bene- 
fited for 20 years from the low rent 
asked by the owner, that £300 being in 
addition to the interest on the money 
which the owner had left on the farm 
for 20 years in the shape of a low rent. 
If that was calculated in the same way 
as before—namely, £1 per acre low rent, 
and 30s. the full letting rent, he found 
that on a farm valued at £150, and of 
150 acres area, each acre let at £1, the 
dead loss was for 20 years £1,400, so 
that the tenant received that as well as 
the £300. But supposing that the ten- 
ant refused the increase of rent and took 
the owner into Court. A rent was fixed 
for 15 years, the improvements he had 
made were not taken into account, and 
he had to look forward to the day when 
the tenant might sell and receive com- 
pensation in some shape. The tenant 
meanwhile enjoyed the interest of the 
capital sunk by the landlord in the farm 
for 15 years, at any rate, and possibly 
for as many more. If that was true 
British justice and fair play he was 
much surprised. The people were at 
present demoralized, and a Court which 
might have worked pretty well two years 
ago would not work well now. The ery 
at present was “‘Griffith’s valuation,” 
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with the Court which decided that more 
should be paid.” The present period of 
18 months before a landlord could re- 
enter was too long. He thought it might 
with advantage be reduced to six months. 
As to the general effect of the Bill, 
did the Government imagine it would 
stop crime ? It would be many years, 
he feared, before the country got back 
to the state it was in four or five years 
ago. But he had still confidence in his 
country. He had stuck to it all his life, 
and he trusted, if the Court did issue 
its mandates, the landlords would do 
their best by the tenants in the best 
spirit. As to peasant proprietors, by all 
means let there be a yeoman class if they 
could create them ; but he thought harm 
would be done if they forced the large 
farmer to buy bit by bit. As to reclama- 
tion of waste land, he suggested that a 
large scheme of draining the large river 
basins should be entered upon; but he 
doubted entirely whether they would in- 
duce Companies, with the prospect of 
another agitation, to upset their property 
and the money embarked, to engage in 
the work. He rejoiced that there was 
to be no compulsory scheme of emigra- 
tion. He regretted nothing more than 
to see his poor countrymen sent out of 
the country, and driven out of their 
homes. Nothing did so much _ harm. 
As Sir Robert Peel said—‘‘ These men 
go to America, but they will come back 
some day;” and that had proved true. 
They had come back many of them, and 
they were a great danger. Emigration 
ought not to be left to chance. Emigra- 
tion should be carried out in families or 
in communities. The land of their 
adoption should be marked out for them. 
Their spiritual advisers should receive 
them. If emigration was carried out in 
a liberal spirit there would not be that 
bitter feeling which at present existed 
among emigrants. But the Bill said 
they were all to go to the British 
Colonies. If there was one thing that 
angered an Irishman it was to be told 
to go to the British Colonies. Tell him 
that and he would certainly go else- 
where. In conclusion, he would say that 
there were many portions of the Bill 
which he could willingly accept. He 
thoroughly agreed with the proposals 
with respect to compensation, the recla- 
mation of waste land, and the establish- 
ment of a peasant proprietary. At the 
same time, he could not but think it 
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would be in some respects unworkable 
and unjust to the good landlord. Butif 
the Government wished to deal with the 
question in a satisfactory manner there 
was one thing above all to which he 
thought they ought to turn their efforts, 
and that was the utter suppression of 
the mischievous action of the Land 
League. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, he would 
not have ventured to follow so close 
upon the Prime Minister had it not been 
that in spite of the Prime Minister’s 
speech the hon. Member for Portar- 
lington (Mr. Fitzpatrick) had repeated 
the same arguments which they had 
heard from hon. Gentlemen opposite 
with regard to tenant right outside of 
Ulster. If the hon. Gentleman would 
not accept the Prime Minister as an 
authority he would give him another— 
namely, Judge Longfield. That emi- 
nent Judge had been a Land Reformer 
all his life, and was a strong opponent 
of the Land Act of 1870. Now, how- 
ever, after seeing the working of that 
Act, and with full knowledge that Parlia- 
ment was about to legislate on the sub- 
ject, Judge Longfield maintained that 
as that Act recognized the claim of a 
tenant to compensation for disturbance 
Parliament should have gone further 
and prevented eviction, except for some 
causes, and then only under the direc- 
tions of some tribunal. Thus a tenant 
would have fixity of tenure, and then the 
rent must be regulated by the tribunal. 
That being so they could not prevent a 
tenant selling his interest to the best ad- 
vantage, and therefore he would have 
the ‘‘ three F’s,”’ free sale being the least 
objectionable of them. The present Bill 
was not a new departure; it was based 
upon the Land Act of 1870. He did not 
think it was extravagant to estimate the 
tenant right as worth seven years’ pur- 
chase, considering that it had been put 
as high as 10 years by some very com- 
petent authorities, and that as the direct 
result of the Act of 1870; but he was 
afraid that if the question of arrears was 
not relegated to the Courts the Bill would 
be greatly marred. He hoped, also, that 
all leases made since 1868 would be sub- 
jected to the revising power of the Court. 
In 1868 somelandlords began the practice 
of forcing leases upon tenants in anticipa- 
tion of the Act of 1870, and since 1870 
a considerable number of tenants had 
been compelled to accept leases exacting 
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arack rent. It would, therefore, be a 
great flaw in the Bill if those tenants 
were left without any protection. Turn- 
ing to the question of the reclamation of 
waste lands, he said he believed that the 
clauses dealing with that subject would 
be almost inoperative. They could hardly 
expect to see Companies formed for this 
land reclamation. The work of reclama- 
tion ought to be undertaken by a Public 
Department; but when done on a small 
scale it should be by the efforts of the 
tenants themselves. He regretted that 
no provision was made in the Bill for 
arterial drainage. Whatever opinion 
they might form with regard to the re- 
spective faults and merits of landlords 
and tenants, therecould beno doubt what- 
ever that arterial drainage was an ab- 
solute necessity in Ireland; and he hoped 
that the question would be considered 
by Her Majesty’s Government. There 
was another point to which he wished to 
call attention, and that was with respect 
to the lending of money for agricultural 
improvements. The loans for land im- 
provement were entirely out of the reach 
of the tenants, because the law required 
40 years of an unexpired lease, and they 
all knew that such a tenure was very 
rare in Ireland. He hoped Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would insert a pro- 
vision in the Bill enabling statutory 
tenants under this Bill to obtain loans 
for agricultural improvements, and he 
was sure the happiest results would 
follow. In conclusion, he would merely 
observe that the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government had fully 
justified the confidence which the people 
of Ireland had placed in his willingness 
and ability to deal in a satisfactory 
manner with the Land Question ; and he 
ventured to hope that the power and 
confidence which the right hon. Gentle- 
man possessed would pilot the Bill 
through the discussions that might await 
it in that House, and send it from the 
House with a momentum which would 
cause it to surmount any obstacles that 
might meet it ‘‘ elsewhere.” 

Mr. RODWELL said, he thought he 
ought, asa Member of the Richmond 
Commission, to offer a few remarks to 
the House on the Bill under considera- 
tion. There was a marvellous unani- 
mity on the part of those who had 
addressed the House, with the single ex- 
ception of the noble Lord (Lord Elcho), 
as to the necessity of some legisla- 
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tion on the Land Question, and of the 
grievous consequences which would en- 
sue if some legislation did not take 
place. He could not support the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord, because it was 
founded entirely upon unsatisfactory pre- 
misses. The noble Lord, in a most 
uncompromising speech, held stoutly by 
freedom of contract; but there was no 
freedom of contract in Ireland with re- 
gard to land, so that no parallel could 
be formed between freedom of contract 
in England and Ireland. From the evi- 
dence he had heard and read he had 
come distinctly to the conclusion that 
landlord and tenant did not meet on 
equal terms in drawing up contracts, 
and there could be no real freedom of 
contract where the parties did not meet 
on equal terms. The evidence taken 
before the Commission showed that ex- 
cessive competition for land, the unrea- 
sonable payments for tenant right, the 
arbitrary increase of rents, the over- 
crowding of the population in certain 
districts, and the minute sub-division of 
farms were the chief causes of evils to 
be dealt with. For 100 years Ireland 
had suffered severely from bad and op- 
pressive laws. We must cast off our 
prejudices in{ favour of English law; it 
was an exotic, and would not flourish on 
Irish soil. His sympathies were strongly 
with the Irish peopie in the matter, and 
he was anxious to approach the ques- 
tion in a fair and impartial manner. 
With respect to the fixing of a fair 
rent, he was bound to say that, in his 
opinion, it needed a little more than 
the value of works done by the tenant. 
It was a matter of principle, and was 
shadowed out by one of the most 
intelligent and able of Irish land- 
lords, Mr. Kavanagh, when, in his Re- 
port, he advocated a reference to arbi- 
tration. That gentleman had given it 
as his opinion that in all cases where the 
landlord and the tenant could not agree 
as to what was a fair rent the matter 
should be left to arbitration. But that 
was one of the things which the Bill did 
not propose to carry out. He must say 
he was surprised to hear the Prime 
Minister state that the Bill would put 
the landlord and the tenant in the same 
position. If the parties came to a 
mutual agreement that would be so; but 
if they could not do so, then the only 
chance of appeal given to the landlord 
was to resort to the odious step of 
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raising his rent. In that respect the 
Bill appeared to him to be a very one- 
sided mieasure; it certainly failed to 
carry out the arbitration contemplated 
by Mr. Kavanagh and other Commis- 
sioners. The Report went on to say— 
‘“« We view the affording of such security 
as necessary,” and what that meant 
was security against the capricious 
raising of rent ; security against capri- 
cious evictions ; security against the 
landlord taking advantage of the ten- 
ant’s improvements; and security against 
the tenant’s greed for land. ‘The dis- 
ease which prevailed in Ireland, and 
which had led to the injurious agitation 
which had prevailed, was a hunger, 
a greed for land; and, therefore, the 
security he spoke of in the Report was 
security against all the things he had 
just stated. With respect to the “‘ three 
F's,” they had been supported by many 
witnesses, but by none of them to the 
extent demanded by the Home Rule 
Party. It was very much a question 
of degree. The ‘three F’s” might 
mean a great deal or very little. They 
might mean no rents or low rents, 
pepeinity of tenure, and perfect Par- 
iamentary freedom to the tenant to 
do what he pleased with his land. On 
the other hand, the ‘‘ three F’s’’ existed 
already in the relations between Eng- 
lish landlords and tenants. The tenants 
held at fair rents, they had fixity of 
tenure during the term of their leases, 
and they were entitled to something 
beyond the value of the improved rent 
they made the land worth by their 
capital and industry. ‘The ‘three F’s”’ 
had frightened a great many people; 
but they were not, he thought, so very 
formidable after all, when qualified so 
as not to do injustice to either party. 
But the ‘‘three F’s’’ provided by the 
Bill went far beyond the recommenda- 
tions of the Richmond or the Bess- 
borough Commissioners, and even be- 
yond what Lord Carlingford recom- 
mended, and that noble Lord was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland at the time of 
the passing of the Act of 1870, and 
in doing so it created a difficulty in 
the way of those who desired to assist 
the Government in this matter. The 
right hon. Gentleman the senior Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) 
spoke of the safeguards which the Bill 
provided; but he had not enlightened 
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were. No attempt had been made to 
explain what the safeguards really con- 
sisted of, although the question had 
been asked from each corner of the 
House. Again, the right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of the ‘‘ concessions’’ made 
by the Bill to the tenants. The Bill 
could make no concessions. What itdid 
was to compel the landlords to make 
concessions, making them give up what 
they were unwilling to yield without 
some compensation. Later on the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“The Bill is intended to guarantee to the 
tenant the value of his improvements, and that 
he should have a certain security in the defined 
value of his holding.”’ 


Why, that was the very thing as to 
which for seven nights the House had 
been asking an explanation. The secu- 
rity was uncertain and undefined at this 
moment. The brilliant speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
left them just as much in the dark as 
they were before. He (Mr. Rodwell) had 
been occupied a great many years in con- 
struing Acts of Parliament, in preparing 
clauses, and in dealing with clauses ; but 
if asked his opinion as to that part of 
the present Bill, he confessed that his 
opinion would be worth nothing. The 
fact he had stated he could assure 
the Government created a difficulty 
in the minds, not of the opponents of 
the Bill only, but in the minds of its 
supporters as well. Tenant right was 
the turning point of the Bill, and on 
this point it was worth while referring 
to something which had been written 
by the Postmaster General in his treatise 
on political economy. He said that the 
whole question of justice or injustice, as 
regarded anything more than the re- 
muneration of the outgoing tenant for 
any improvement he had made, turned 
upon the consideration whether the good- 
will of the occupation belonged to the 
landlord or the tenant ; and he added— 
‘‘ We think it is the sole property of the 
tenant.” What did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman think of the tenant right pro- 
posed by the Bill? It was not defined ; 
it was not pretended it was goodwill ; it 
was an undefined something, an addi- 
tional value to the property which might 
be owing to other causes than the capital 
or the exertions of the tenant; and the 
learned Professor said it belonged to the 
landlord and not to the tenant. One 
reason why he could not support the 
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Bill was that he could not support the 

rovisions as to fair rent. He agreed 
with Lord Carlingford that in fixing a 
fair rent the Court should consider the 
buildings, fences, and other permanent 
improvements provided by the tenant, 
and that the Court should also take 
reclamations into account, unless the 
tenant had enjoyed them for a period or 
at a rent which had enabled him to 
recoup himself. But there was no such 
indication of fair rent in this Bill; and 
the late Attorney General for Ireland 
had discussed this question, adducing 
figures to show the injustice of the 
proposal which: had never been met 
or grappled with. As to free sale, 
all the witnesses before the Commission 
broke down when they were pressed to 
support unlimited free sale, and, at the 
same time, justify the limitation of the 
rent which the landlord could get from 
atenant. Professor Baldwin struggled 
hard, but ineffectually, to support his 
position on this point, and Major Robin- 
son disagreed with the contention of 
Professor Baldwin. The point had not 
been sufficiently discussed in this de- 
bate. If it was wrong to encourage the 
landlord’s greed by allowing him to ex- 
tort what rent he could, how could they 
justify encouraging the tenant’s greed 
by allowing him to sell the goodwill at 
a preposterous price? The system could 
tend only to make the worse form of rack 
rents, and to tempt tenants to borrow 
money from usurers at ruinous interest. 
Such a system was injurious to every 
interest ; and, therefore, he thought the 
provisionsas to free sale were the mostob- 
jectionable part of the Bill. With these 
in it, he could not vote for the second 
reading. No doubt, there was land in 
Ireland which was not cultivated, or 
only partially cultivated, which would 
employ and feed a part of the popula- 
tion; and, though the Bill did not do 
all that might be desired to promote 
this object, it ought to have a chance of 
being made acceptable in Committee. 
There was evidence from a great num- 
ber of landlords that some Bill was a 
necessity, and that legislation must take 
place. None could defend or wish to 
promote such relations of landlord and 
tenants as were admitted to exist in the 
case of the Portsmouth estates. Lord 


Portsmouth did not live on the pro- 
perty; he did not discharge the duties 
nor exercise the rights or privileges of 
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a landlord; and when things were re- 
duced to this state, and the landlord 
became a rent-charger, the sooner a 
sweep was made the better. The Prime 
Minister, in introducing the Tiand Bill 
of 1870, had loudly protested against 
such a calamity. The Bill ought to 
amend such conditions, and it ought not 
to bring them about. He could not shut 
his eyes to the gravity of the occasion. 
He would not take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of putting any impediment 
in the way of the Bill being read a second 
time; but he could not vote for the se- 
cond reading. Free sale had been one 
of the causes of the mischief specified by 
the Richmond Commission, and he was 
asked to say it was to be one of the 
remedies ; that was an inconsistency he 
could not be guilty of. He would en- 
deavour to assist in amending the Bill 
in Committee, and in providing some of 
those safeguards to protect the interests 
of landlords which were hinted at in the 
first speech of the Prime Minister, but 
were not to be found in the Bill. 

Dr. KINNEAR said, he was anxious 
to put before the House what he be- 
lieved to be the impression in Ireland 
in regard to this Land Bill, which was 
designed to remedy the evils from which 
Ireland was now suffering. They were 
all aware in that House that the de- 
mands for legislative reform of the Land 
Laws of Ireland had been very loud and 
very long; but now that this Land Bill 
had been introduced into that House 
there was a measure of satisfaction over 
the entire of Ireland, and especially over 
that portion of Ireland with which he 
was best acquainted. He shared in the 
feeling of gratification which was felt in 
Ireland at the introduction of the Bill, 
because he was fully persuaded that the 
peace and prosperity of Ireland entirely 
depended upon the legislative adjust- 
ment of this question. Intimately ac- 
quainted as he was with Ireland, he 
would go further, and say the firm con- 
viction of his soul was that the loyalty 
of Ireland depended upon the legislative 
adjustment of this question. It had 
been no ordinary call with regard to the 
necessity of this Bill. Landlords and 
tenants in Ireland could not be left to 
settle this question among themselves, 
He could testify that the universal con- 
sensus of opinion in Ireland was favour- 
able to legislation. He had been privi- 
leged to hold conversations with large 
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numbers of intelligent gentlemen of the 
tenant farming class, and he had been 
privileged to attend some conferences 
upon the Land Question, and especially 
upon the question of this Bill, and in 
these conferences they enjoyed the fullest 
and frankest of thoughts and sentiments. 
He had had the honour of receiving a 
large number of letters from all parts of 
Ireland suggesting improvements, and 
suggesting where provisions might well 
be left out, and he was in a position to 
testify to the universal consensus of opi- 
nion in that country in favour of this 
Bill. It was desirable that there should 
be something like unanimity within the 
walls of the House, that they might 
frame the Bill when it got into Com- 
mittee in accordance with the wants and 
requirements of Ireland. He had looked 
into this Bill with considerable atten- 
tion. He had not been able to look at 
it with a legal eye as many hon. Mem- 
bers in that House had been able to do; 
but with the light of his own under- 
standing he had looked at it from the 
standpoint of humanity. He had carried 
into the study of this Bill his feelings of 
common sense, and he had come to the 
conclusion that the Bill was framed in 
the most generous spirit, and that it 
honestly aimed at a full and adequate 
settlement of this question for Ireland. 
It was seen that this Bill had not met 
universal acceptance out-of-doors. What 
Bill ever brought into the House had 
ever received universal acceptance out- 
of-doors? One thing they knew—that 
it incorporated a principle of vast im- 
portance to Ireland, and it was a prin- 
ciple which formulated concessions of 
unquestionable value. He looked upon 
the Bill as one of the best boons that 
Parliament ever conferred upon op- 
pressed Ireland. Now, he would not 
conceal it from himself, nor should he 
conceal it from that House, the convic- 
tion of his mind that there were defects 
in the Bill, and that some portion of the 
machinery was exceedingly cumbrous in 
its operation. There was a general de- 
sire from Ireland that when this Bill 
got beyond its present stage and into 
Committee all these difficulties would be 
more or less removed. There was very 
general satisfaction over the entire King- 
dom of Ireland that these principles for 
which they had been so long contending 
were in some measure recognized by 
this Bill—that they had attained the 
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prominency to which they had now 
reached, standing at the forefront of the 
practical politics of the day, patronized 
by a strong Government, and sympa- 
thized in by the whole Liberal Party of 
the British Empire. It was a com- 
pliment to the inhabitants of Ireland 
that all these principles conveyed in the 
term commonly known as the ‘three 
F’s’”’ were in some measure recognized 
by this Bill. He should not enter into 
a discussion of the Bill at that hour, but 
would merely refer to the general satis- 
faction which was felt in Ireland over 
the facility that would be afforded by 
this Bill for the extension of the Bright 
Clauses of 1870 and the great principles 
of peasant proprietorship, which had 
been looked forward to with such great 
anxiety throughout Ireland; and there 
was a hope expressed that when this 
Bill got into Committee the Government 
would be induced to grant where re- 
quired the whole of the purchase money, 
so that the peasant might arrive at this 
happy and triumphant stage. The ten- 
ant right already recognized by the Act 
of 1870 ought to be sufficient security 
for lending where required the whole of 
the purchase-money. He was opposed 
to the emigration clauses, and advocated 
migration from densely populated centres 
to unreclaimed lands, for the advantage 
of such a course to the British Empire 
would be indescribable. Thousands of 
homes would be created in this way, 
peasant labour would be utilized to a 
large and profitable extent, the national 
wealth would be largely increased, and 
he was convinced of it that the theory of 
an almost periodic recurrence of famine 
would be exploded. He regretted that 
in the Bill there was no attempt to deal 
with absentee landlords, who were 
draining the country of its thousands 
of the hard-earned savings of the people. 
He also regretted the absence of all re- 
ference to the London Companies and 
the anomalous position they occupied in 
Ireland, and begged to intimate that he 
would call attention to that subject in 
Committee on the Bill. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
would admit that the Bill was framed 
with benevolent intentions towards the 
Irish tenant class, and not without a 
statesmanlike view of their case ; but he 
denied that the Bill was adequate to the 
occasion, because it contemplated no 
subsidy whatever from the State to carry 
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it into effect, while it purported to deal 
with the rights, without trenching on 
the pecuniary interests, of the landlords. 
What he complained of was, that the 
Bill did not trench upon the rights of 
the landlords sufficiently to settle the 
question, and did not compensate the 
landlords for rights it took away—a 
thing which ought to be done for the sake 
of the tenantsthemselves. He regarded 
this Bill pretty much as he would a 
Bill in Chancery designed for the protec- 
tion of one party at the expense of an- 
other, and promoted by a third, who 
was the real offender; but who came 
forward, without any tender of restitu- 
tion on his own part, with a scheme of 
settlement to get rid of disturbance. 
He would not speak in enigmas. 
The real offender in the case of Ireland 
was the English Government, not the 
present Administration, but the English 
Government in its wide and permanent 
sense, which left out of account alto- 
gether that it was bound to make resti- 
tution. By means of a fiscal system at 
once insidious and oppressive, it had, 
within the last 30 years, drained away 
from Ireland unjustly £3,000,000 a-year 
more than the proportion which Irish 
taxation ought to bear to the taxation 
of Great Britain. The sum in excess of 
her fair quota absorbed from Ireland 
during the last 30 years amounted to 
three times more than would suffice to 
settle this question on principles which 
would commend themselves to every just 
and impartial man in Ireland. Ireland 
was almost wholly an agricultural and a 
pastoral country, and all the burdens 
that had to be borne by her must come 
from the produce of her soil and the in- 
dustry of her inhabitants. The amount 
which remained for the support of the 
tillers of the soil and the profits of in- 
dustry could not be more than the value 
of the produce minus the amount carried 
away for rent and taxation. The radi- 
cal difficulty and unsoundness at the 
bottom of the Irish Land Question was 
one of Imperial misgovernment. Yes, 
he repeated, the evil was one of Impe- 
rial misgovernment. Misgovernment by 
misadventure and from ignorance, he was 
prepared to admit, and not misgovern- 
ment of conscious tyranny. He would 
explain the case as it appeared to him. 
The difficulty on the surface was that the 
landlords of Ireland, under the terms 
of lawful contracts, in a considerable 
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number of cases, claimed from their ten- 
ants higher rents than the tenants could 
afford to pay; and the exactions of the 
landlords, enforced by eviction or legal 
proceedings of some kind, were resisted 
by the tenants as inequitable, and op- 
posed to natural justice. That was the 
difficulty on the surface. There was this 
also—sometimes the rent demanded was 
too high, but was not quite impossible 
of payment. The law, as it stood, said 
to thetenants—‘‘ You must pay your rent 
according to your contract, or give up 
your holding should the landlord desire 
it.” This Bill proposed to meet such cases, 
and said there should be in future a new 
valuation, a new tenure, and a judicial 
rent superseding contract. He should 
observe this Bill would be wholly illusory 
if it did not, in a large number of cases 
reduce the rents which the landlords 
had been heretofore receiving, and 
might receive again except for the pass- 
ing of this law. If they could convince 
the Irish people that the effect of the 
Bill would be merely to raise some 
rents and to lower others a little, and 
to give security of tenure for 15 years, 
subject to a new valuation, the Bill 
would not have found so good an ac- 
ceptance as it had. A great deal 
more must be done for the tenants 
or the Bill would be no settlement 
at all. But, whatever they did for 
the tenants, if they trenched on the 
rights of the landlord, they ought to 
compensate him in some way for the 
rights they took away. It was probable 
that the landlords who had not raised 
their rents since 1852 would find them- 
selves in no difficulty under the Bill, 
because the rents for 1852 were fixed on 
a scale of market prices much lower 
than the market prices at present. But 
the difficulty they had to contend with 
in Ireland was this—that, ignoring the 
process of impoverishment silently going 
on all the time, landlords had been in- 
creasing the rents, and tenants agreeing 
to pay those enhanced rents, without 
recognizing the fact that the conditions 
under which they lived were completely 
changed in consequence of the enormous 
additions to the taxation of the country. 
The valuation of 1852 was expressly 
based on a schedule of prices. Since 
that time prices had risen very consi- 
derably, as was shown authoritatively 
by the figures quoted in the Schedule to 
the Bill introduced by the Chief Secre- 
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tary for Ireland in the year 1877. While 
prices were thus advancing, the land- 
lords were raising their rents, solely on 
the ground that the value of agricul- 
tural produce was enhanced; and per- 
sons who were not conversant with the 
statistics of Irish taxation might ask 
why that did not afford a sufficient 
reason for the action of the landlords. 
He wished to settle that question, and, 
at the same time, to show that the Eng- 
lish Government was the real defendant 
in the case. The apparently anomalous 
fact that the value of land had not risen 
simultaneously with the rise in the prices 
of agricultural produce was due to 
several causes. Everyone knew that a 
heavily taxed people were not able to 
pay very high rents, and it was equally 
notorious that the taxation of Ireland 
had enormously increased in the last 30 
years. In fact, so greatly had it grown 
during that period that if the whole 
Imperial taxation of the country were 
converted into Income Tax, the amount 
would be 5s. 3d. in the pound, whereas 
asum of 2s. 7d. in the pound in Great 
Britain would discharge the entire taxa- 
tion. That was a grievance that had 
nothing to do with ancient wrongs and 
bygone days of oppression, but had 
grown up altogether in our own times. 
Actually within the last 30 years, the 
taxation of Ireland had been increased 
per head of the population in the pro- 
portion of 120 per cent, though the real 
increase was 75 per cent, the diminution 
of the population accounting for the 
difference for the remainder. On the 
other hand, the taxation of Great Britain 
had been reduced during the same time 
by 6 or 7 per cent.. To put the case 
more cogently, the proportion of taxation 
that a country could bear was absolute, 
and not relative. The 2 rupees paid per 
head in India weighed more heavily on 
the population of that country than 
would the same amount on the people 
of France or Great Britain. And so, 
with respect to Ireland, the actual taxa- 
tion of Ireland was not greater than 
that of Great Britain, but relatively it 
was quite as great. In order to take a 
proper view of the country in the present 
day, it was worth while to notice the 
normal taxation as far back as the year 
1841. A Parliamentary Return epito- 
mized his argument, and showed that 
in 1841 the taxation per head of the 
population of Great Britain was £2 9s. 9d. 
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and of Ireland 9s. 6d. Between 1841 
and 1851 the great Famine occurred, and 
the population was very much dimi- 
nished. The taxation during that de- 
cade remained about the same. In 1851 
it rose to 12s. 2d. per head of the popu- 
lation, and he did not complain of that; 
but in 1861 it advanced to £1 2s. 1d., 
and in 1871 to £1 6s. 2d. During that 
period the taxation had been greatly 
reduced in Great Britain. In conse- 
quence of the increase of taxation in 
Ireland, the tenants were unable to pay 
their rents. The gross revenue raised 
by taxation in Ireland, which was less 
than £4,000,000 in 1841, had risen to 
upwards of £7,000,000 in 1871. The 
only reason why he had ever advocated 
a separate Parliament for Ireland on the 
Federal principle was that he believed it 
was impossible, in the absence of some 
system of Home Rule, to make a fair 
distribution of the means of the two 
countries. But the Government did not 
propose to review the system of taxation 
in Ireland. Instead of doing so, they 
affirmed what was not the fact, for they 
affected to say that this was a question 
between landlord and tenant. When 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
found travellers weary and stricken who 
had fallen among thieves, he did not 
treat them as the good Samaritan; he 
did nothing for them, not even giving 
them 2d. in the way of a loan. He con- 
tended that if justice was to be done to 
Ireland, it must be done in such a 
manner as to administer the taxes raised 
in Ireland just the same as if there ex- 
isted an Irish Parliament. No matter 
how the subject was viewed, the same 
lesson was learned in the end—namely, 
that Ireland has been impoverished by 
Imperial taxation. [‘‘No!”] He said 
‘‘Yes.”” He maintained it was now the 
duty of the State to use the means which 
it had already drawn from Ireland in 
excess of her fair quota to take largely 
the landlords’ right, and constitute a 
yeomanry with perpetuity of tenure, a 
moderate rent, and to indemrify rea- 
sonably the owners of property who had 
to surrender a portion of their inherit- 
ance for the public good. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that he must keep to the Ques- 
tion, which was the second reading of 
the Land Bill. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
would conclude his observations by re- 
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peating that, in order to settle the Land 
Question, the Irish people were entitled 
to a liberal grant from the British Par- 
liament. 

Coronet STANLEY : Sir, during the 
time I have had a seat in this House I 
have never felt so deeply the responsi- 
bility of addressing the House as upon 
this subject. I desire to explain in a few 
words why I and those who act with me 
think it necessary to vote against the 
second reading of the Bill. I must, in 
the first place, make the avowal that it 
is with some hesitation on my own part 
that I came to such a conclusion. I 
know perfectly well that misrepresenta- 
tion is likely to be made upon the sub- 
ject—I know the course I have indicated 
is open to the interpretation that we on 
this side of the House are not prepared 
to consider circumstances as they exist, 
and that we do not consider any legisla- 
tion necessary. That is a view of which 
I cannot approve. On the other hand, 
it seems to many, who entertain, as I do, 
a strong opinion against both the wisdom 
and the expediency of some of the funda- 
mental principles of the Bill, that it is 
more straightforward to vote against it at 
this stage than to allow it sub stlentto to 
be read a second time under the tacit un- 
derstanding that we accept it as some- 
thing which may be turned into an en- 
tirely different creation in Committee. 
The Prime Minister, with a perfect fair- 
ness from the Parliamentary point of 
view, endeavoured to pin those who had 
spoken against the measure to the terms 
of the Amendment moved by the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho). But I would point out 
that, under the Parliamentary condi- 
tions of the case, there are only three 
courses open to us—namely, to vote for 
the Bill, to refrain from voting alto- 
gether, a course which, I will venture to 
say, considering the magnitude of the 
question, is hardly consistent with de- 
cency, or, lastly, to vote against the Bill. 
I look at the Bill as a measure of admi- 
nistrative reform. I was very much 
struck with the manner in which the 
Prime Minister this evening plunged 
into a defence—or, rather, a repudiation 
—of the term ‘confiscation ’’ as applied 
to this measure. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to find some consolation in 
the fact that that word has been used on 
other occasions, and particularly during 
the passage of the Land Bill of 1870. 
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Then the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to ask whether that Bill did, in point of 
fact, injure the property of the landlord? 
Well, I will give an answer to that ques- 
tion, and the witness I will call into 
court is one to whose opinion I believe 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will give full 
weight—namely, Judge Flanagan, one 
of the principal Judges of the Landed 
Estates Court. In examination before 
the Select Committee on the Land Act of 
1870, Judge Flanagan was asked whe- 
ther the value of land had risen or fallen 
since the Act had been passed ; and his 
answer was that, taking price as a test 
of value, it had not fallen, but that if 
the Land Act had never been passed it 
would have commanded a higher price 
than it actually did, inasmuch as the 
price of beef, butter, and other commo- 
dities had in the interval greatly risen. 
From that opinion we may draw our own 
conclusion as to the effect which the pre- 
sent Bill will have upon the property of 
the Irish landlords. The right hon. 
Gentleman went on to say that if the 
State found it necessary to take what 
are termed confiscatory measures, it was 
no more necessary to give compensation 
than it was in the case of the Church 
Patronage Bill which passed into an 
Act a few years ago. The right hon. 
Gentleman’ argued that confiscation in 
that case took place without compen- 
sation having followed ; but how do the 
facts stand? If there was confiscation 
in the Scotch Church Patronage Bill, com- 
pensation was proposed in the clauses 
of the Bill; and, as a matter of fact, 
some of the lay patrons availed them- 
selves of that compensation. We have 
had to-night some important admissions 
upon the point, in an explanation of 
which the House has been waiting for 
seven nights with some anxiety. I am 
not one of those who believe in what is 
easy to say and difficult to refute—that 
the Cabinet has been disunited upon that 
or upon any other point. I have heard 
Cabinets spoken of as disunited, which 
were entirely in accord, and it is difficult 
to prove such things, except that, in the 
present instance, we have actually the 
fact that one Member of the Cabinet has 
left them upon this measure. I have 
nothing more to say on that head; but 
I must call attention to one or two dis- 
crepancies with which I could not help 
being struck in the speeches which have 
been made during the debates upon 
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the Bill. I think it would have been 
worth while for the Government to have 
spent some little time in agreeing upon 
some common course of argument, so 
that one Member of the Cabinet should 
not rest upon one part as the primary 
element in the Bill, and another upon 
another part. In the able and lucid 
speech of the Prime Minister, in which 
he had introduced the Bill, a great deal 
was said on the landlord and tenant 
clause of the Bill, and somewhat less on 
the clauses relating to emigration and 
the purchase of their holdings by ten- 
ants. This evening the right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken almost exclu- 
sively of the landlord and tenant clause, 
and referred to the other questions only 
by a passing allusion. The right hon. 
Gentleman went on to comment on the 
7th clause ; but even after the explana- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman it is 
quite obvious that that clause will re- 
quire to be cleared up, or at least con- 
siderably modified in Committee. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster has fallen foul 
of my hon. and learned Friend the late 
Attorney General (Sir John Holker) for 
having said that the Bill is difficult to 
interpret, and that it has been designedly 
so drawn. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that he had never heard of such a 
charge in all his experience being made 
against a Government. I observe, how- 
ever, as a matter of fact, that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not say that the 
clause might not have been drawn in a 
simpler form. I have, however, a suffi- 
ciently high opinion of the Government 
draftsman to believe that he could have 
drawn the clause in a much simpler form 
if he had been allowed to do so. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that even- 
ing that the Government are not proud 
of the workmanship of that clause of 
the Bill. Itis true that the draftsman 
might have found himself in many re- 
spects hampered by the declarations of 
the right hon. Gentleman in 1870 in ar- 
guments which are still unanswered and 
unanswerable, and it seems to me that it 
would not be an unfair compromise if 
we on this side of the House agree to 
make no reference to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speeches in 1870 on the 
understanding that the Government con- 
sent to the modification of the clause. 
I say that notwithstanding that the hon. 
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has said that he has been able to under- 
stand the Bill five minutes after perusing 
it. Iam certainly not asking too much 
to ask, as that clause is to be the charter 
of the tenant and that by which the 
course of law is to be guided, that the 
clause ought certainly to be made per- 
fectly clear, so as to leave as little as 
possible to the discretion of local Courts, 
I will say a word on the interposition 
of a Court in transactions which have 
hitherto been matters of free contract. I 
am not a holder of Irish land; but I 
have, in times past, been connected with 
property in Ireland, and from the know- 
ledge which I possess I do not think 
that it would be otherwise than wise that 
the tenant should have some tribunal to 
which he can appeal. I think that in 
many cases it will be wise and right 
that there shall be a power of appeal to 
the Court; but what has been said of 
the Courts to be instituted under the 
Bill? It is quite true that the right hon. 
Gentleman told us, as I understood, there 
are clauses about the Courts which re- 
quire to be materially altered. All I can 
say is that it is unfortunate that it was 
not thought of before the final revisal 
of the Bill, which has gone through so 
many editions. The Civil Bill Court, as 
it stands in the Bill, has met with the dis- 
approval of all concerned. One hon. Mem- 
ber said the Civil Bill Court was an old 
and dishonoured institution, and it failed 
to do the work of 1870. The hon. and 
learned Member for Antrim (Mr. Mac- 
naghten) called it unsatisfactory, and said 
it was not unlikely to wreck the Bill. The 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) said that make the Court the sole 
arbitrator between landlord and tenant 
would be productive of nothing but dis- 
aster. But the unkindest cut of all was 
that the right hon. Gentleman himself 
came forward and said that under the pro- 
visions of the Bill, in many cases, it was 
intended to give the Civil Bill Court the 
go-by altogether. Then there is another 
point in connection with the Courts. I 
confess that [am one of those who, from 
personal knowledge of tenants, greatly 
fear an increase of litigation, though, on 
the property}with which I was connected, 
we had so little trouble that I have 
known marriage portions to be assured 
upon a farm of which the tenant him- 
self had only an annual holding. The 
tenant, by going into Court, has all 
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lose. I agree with the hon. and learned 
Member for Antrim that in many cases 
it would be wise to give a certificate, if 
it were possible to do so. The right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the objections 
which have been entertained to the re- 
fusal of the Government, under the 
present Bill, to allow landlords to go 
into Court, and he alluded to the certifi- 
cate spoken of by the hon. and learned 
Member for Antrim, to whom we listened 
with so much satisfaction the other night. 
As I understand the hon. and learned 
Member for Antrim, his case is not 
that in all cases the bringing of cases 
into Court will be prevented, but that 
the granting of certificates will enable 
the proprietor of an estate to give an 
intending purchaser, so to speak, a clean 
bill of health for the estate; and, at all 
events, it will protect any person to whom 
he may sell his estate from a number of 
actions. The right hon. Gentleman spoke 
about safeguards being introduced in 
Committee, and used other terms of the 
samesort. I understand that it is possible 
that when we reach Committee some 
modifications may be introduced, and 
that the objection which is entertained 
to the Courts not being as open to the 
landlord as to the tenant may be re- 

medied at a future stage of the Bill. 

I do not wish to take up the time of the 
-House over the very vexed question of 
the 7th clause. It is a question which 

really, after all, can be dealt with 

equally well when the Bill goes into 

Committee. But it seems to me that 

some of the arguments which the right 

hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister has 

used to-night and on a former occasion 

are somewhat extraordinary ; and they 

hardly appear, to my simple understand- 

ing, to justify some of the conclusions 

which his superior intellect has drawn 

from them. Now, what are the argu- 

ments of the right hon. Gentleman? He 

said— 

“Before the Land Act of 1870 the tenancy 
was determinable upon a certain notice at the 
close of each year, at the sole will of the land- 
lord, and without any other consequence what- 
ever. What the tenant had to assign was so 
small that the assignment was little worth giv- 
ing or receiving. But in the Land Act—not, I 
must own, with a view to fortify the principle 
of tenant right, but simply with a view to de- 
fend the tenant in possession of his holding and 
to render it difficult for the landlord capriciously 
to get rid of him, we proceeded to enact a scale 
of compensation for disturbance, without which 
the tenant could not be removed, That being 
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so, a valuable consideration was, by the Act of 
1870, evidently tacked on to every yearly ten- 
ancy in Ireland.”—[ Hansard, cclx. 902.] 


That was very much the case, and a still 
more valuable consideration is now being 
again tacked on. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman goes on to say— 

“And under the Act of 1870, whether we 


intended it or not, tenant right has become 
something sensible and considerable.” —[ Ibid. ] 


Therefore, because you gave the tenant 
a right which you disowned at that time, 
and which you say you did not intend to 
give, or did not know that you were 
giving, and which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in the most distinct terms, dis- 
claimed in 1870—because I say that 
right has been given, it is upon that 
ground, says the right hon. Gentleman, 
that you have established a right—it is 
a right that belongs to the tenant for 
ever, and it must now be deducted from 
the rights enjoyed by the landlord. My 
opinion certainly is that, as was said by 
the hon. and learned Member for Antrim, 
if you make your addition wrongand your 
subtraction afterwards, you are not likely 
tocometoagenerally accurateresult ; and 
I confess that I believe that if you go on 
with this process of subtraction the inte- 
rests of the landlord will, in the end, be 
very greatly depreciated. I do not know 
whether I correctly understood the right 
hon. Gentleman; but I think he said 
that this is not by any means parting 
with the interest of the landlord. He 
said that the landlord might at any time 
resume the property. So he can resume 
it in the same way that he could go into 
a shop and resume any article that he 
saw there—namely, by paying for it. I 
may have read the Bill wrong, and, if 
so, I hope to be put right; but I confess 
I do not see that this resumption is a re- 
sumption unaccompanied by a money 
payment. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man says that the excess of the tenant 
right is provided against by the Bill. 
But, on the other hand, he says that the 
excess of tenant right is so provided 
against by the Bill-that there is no fear 
of its unduly depressing that part of the 
property which may belong to the land- 
lord, or producing the dangerous conse- 
quences which some hon. Gentlemen ap- 
prehend. But we have to consider, not 
what the right hon. Gentleman thinks 
or intends, but what is to be the inter- 
pretation of the Bill; and my right hon. 
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and learned Friend the late Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Gibson) showed 
clearly enough that any lawyer called 
upon to pledge his professional reputa- 
tion would tell us that this must be read 
in connection with other clauses, and 
that under Clause 7, sub-section 3, the 
Court, whether it pleased or not, would 
be obliged to take into consideration the 
interest of the tenant, and would be 
bound by the regulations of the Bill. 
There is another argument which I must 
notice in connection with this part of the 
Bill, and I beg the pardon of the House 
for being obliged to go into it at such 
great length at so late an hour. The 
right hon. Gentleman said there were 
two things which constituted the tenant 
right—there were the tenant’s improve- 
ments, and there was also, as part 
of the tenant right, the excess in the 
gst of bidding; and he instanced that 

y saying that land was in the position 
of a rare or very valuable commodity, 
and that the price given for it might be 
far greater than the intrinsic value. 
But the right hon. Gentleman, to the 
best of my belief, did not attempt to 
sustain, and did not sustain any reason 
whatever, why, in the case of an in- 
herently rare and valuable commodity, 
you are to take away from the owner some 
“oe of the price which its rarity may 

ave assigned to it. I wish now to say 
one or two words with regard to another 
subject upon which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said a little—namely, the increase 
in the number of proprietors. That is 
a subject which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland gave comparatively little pro- 
minence to. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, following the lead 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, put it only as a secondary con- 
sideration of the Bill; but the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India 
put it as a point of vital importance ; 
and, as far as I understood it, the whole 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
was directed towards it. I think the 
House will agree with me that nothing 
could be more striking than the general 
concurrence of opinion there has been 
in the course of the present debate that 
it is wise to increase the number of 
owners of land inIreland. To that doc- 
trine we on this side of the House give 
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as cordial an assent as you do yourselves 
on the other side, provided only that the 
increase is brought about by natural 
growth, and not by a violent disturbance 
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or a violent political change. This is 
neither the place nor the time to discuss 
the direct or relative advantages of large 
and small farms. All I can say is, that 
in my own district, with which, I believe, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary is pretty well acquainted—in the 
northern parts of Lancashire, Westmore- 
land, and Cumberland, there are a good 
many of the occupiers who are called 
‘ statesmen”’—yeomen who hold their 


-land by as good and as old a title as any 


Gentleman who has a seat in this House. 
Now, I am not one of those who wish to 
see the ownership of property divided 
into the proprietorship of house to house, 
and of field to field. Nor doI think that 
it is desirable, on economical grounds, 
that all the small properties should be ab- 
sorbed by the larger and greater owners; 
but, as a matter of fact, and I regret it 
deeply, that these ‘‘ statesmen ”’ in the 
North of England are slowly but cer- 
tainly disappearing, finding, as they do, 
that by embarking in trade and com- 
merce they can realize 7 or 10 or 15 per 
cent upon their capital; whereas they 
find that by devoting themselves to 
the cultivation of the land they can 
only gain 1 or 2 per cent. It is said 
that this is a step in the direction 
of free trade in land. My right hon. 
Friend the First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) says that ~hen pea- 
sant proprietors are created there will 
be an absolute free trade in land; and 
the arguments of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, as far as I understood them, 
went to the same extent. But is that 
the case? Not at all. As I read the 
Bill, you do not propose to exempt the 
new purchaser from any of the fetters or 
conditions you intend to attach to the 
ownership of land. It is perfectly true, 
as was described by the hon. Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Brand), that the Bill places 
restrictions upon the owners of land in 
respect of all but what they may choose 
to occupy themselves. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, speaking 
upon this matter the other night, dis- 
posed, in a few sentences, of the non- 
sensical idea that there could actually be 
a peasant proprietorship created without 
the proprietorship determining, in some 
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instances, into a landlord ownership. 
Then, as to this free trade in land, after 
all, where is it? You are doing away 
elsewhere with copyhold. It is thought 
that it is not for the advantage of the 
public, and of the general good, that a 
copyhold tenancy should prevail. But 
although there is a Bill now before the 
House, and attempts have been made 
in past years to abolish these tenures, 
what are you doing by this Land Bill? 
You are really creating 4 more stringent 
and a closer copyhold in jreland than any 
of those you are proposing to get rid of in 
England. Then, it appears to me that 
those who use the argument of free trade 
in land fail altogether in their proposi- 
tions. To my mind, it only shows how 
the principles of political economy can 
be thrown aside at convenience in order 
to meet the political emergency of the 
moment. I will go now to another 
point. I have said that there was a 
certain amount of difference of opinion 
between Members of the Oabinet—I 
do not say that there actually was, but 
there appeared to be—as to the relative 
importance of the provisions of the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, as we know, laid stress on the 
landlord and tenant portion of the Bill, 
and another Minister attaches great im- 
portance to a peasant proprietary. But 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India appears to take an entirely 
different view of the question, and we 
are obliged to look into these various 
opinions in order that we may have the 
greatest amount of light thrown upon 
the real intentions of the Government in 
bringing forward the Bill. In the course 
of an investigation which I made for this 
urpose, I came across a speech de- 
fivered recently by the noble Lord on a 
political occasion at the Fishmongers’ 
Hall. The noble Lord said, in the in- 
troductory part of his remarks, that he 
had intended to excuse himself from 
attending the dinner—that he had not 
intended to go there—and, as far as that 
is concerned, I dare say from the com- 
ments which have since been made upon 
his remarks that long before this debate 
closes he will wish that he had not been 
fhduced to change his original inten- 
tion. Now, the noble Lord, as we all 
know, always speaks to the point. He 
does not speak without consideration, 
and if there were anything to make his 
remarks especially important it was the 
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fact explained by the noble Lord him- 
self that he officially attended the dinner 
on that occasion as one of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Government in the un- 
avoidable absence of the Prime Minister. 
The noble Lord, therefore, speaking in 
his capacity as a Member of the Govern- 
ment at a dinner of his political friends, 
and this great question occupying public 
attention at that moment to the exclu- 
sion of everything else, made use of 
these words— 


‘¢ The evils of Ireland are too deep seated to 
be removed by any changes in the relations be- 
tween the landlord and owner and the occupier. 
We believe, as my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy has so constantly urged that 
these evils will never be effectually removed 
until there has been established a great increase 
in the number of holders of property in Ireland, 
until the vast disproportion between the owners 
and occupiers has been somewhat diminished, 
and until a larger number of occupiers are 
placed in a position that would give them 
some participation in the rights of property.” 


The noble Lord went on to say, in which 
I entirely agree with him, that our first 
object should be to do all in our power 
to enable the Irish people to become to 
a greater extent proprietors of the land, 
and that it is to such modes of legislation 
we must look for any ultimate improve- 
ment in the condition of Ireland. There 
are many other matters which require at- 
tention ; but in the opinion of the noble 
Lord these are the true remedies to be 
applied, but it must take some time to 
carry them into effect, and they cannot 
be immediate. There is an interval, he 
says, to bridge over, and he tells us the 
modus vivendi must be discovered. He 
adds that Her Majesty’s Government 
have endeavoured by their proposals to 
submit such a modus vivendi to the con- 
sideration of Parliament. According to 
the noble Lord, the arrangement now 
before the House is intended to bridge 
over the interval now subsisting be- 
tween the landlord and tenant for a cer- 
tain period. Then, why are we not 
told at once by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment why these great proposals aré 
put as the secondary parts of the Bill? 
I trust the noble Lord will believe me 
when I ask in no spirit of hostility why, 
if this is the case, the Government do 
not take the purchase clauses and the 
emigration clauses before they take the 
rest of the Bill? We have heard in 
general terms that it is intended to make 
an annual grant to carry out the emi- 
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gration scheme and to aid in the purchase 
of estates; but we are told, on the other 
hand, that the amount of the grant is 
to be decided by an annual Vote of Par- 
liament. It seems to me that we are 
left entirely in the dark on the subject, 
and that the House may be legislating 
in one direction while the Treasury may 
be acting entirely in another. There- 
fore, upon these points Ithink we ought to 
have adefinite statement upon the matter. 
I may say, on many grounds, in regard 
to the purchase of land, that I share the 
feeling of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) that it would be undesirable for 
the Government to undertake such pur- 
chase by their own direct agency. I 
confess that for many reasons I should 
very greatly prefer that the purchases 
should be made through the agency of 
something like a Land Bank. I do not 
know whether it is either expedient or 
necessary that I should touch further 
upon this part of the question; but, 
speaking generally, I may say that the 
proposals of the Government at the 
present moment seem to be somewhat 
illusory for the reasons I have already 
mentioned. When the creation of a 
Land Bank was first suggested the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) remarked 
that no Land Bank could have the power 
of borrowing money at anything like 
the same rate of interest that the Govern- 
ment could obtain it. But if such a bank 
had the Government behinditso as to give 
a guarantee, either directly or indirectly, 
the money might be borrowed on the 
security of debentures issued upon pro- 
perty, or might be obtained in the many 
other ways in which property may be 
dealt with; and I must say that all I 
have heard, read, and seen, incline me 
to believe that there would be no prac- 
tical difficulty in a bank of the character 
indicated being able to obtain ample 
funds, at a comparatively low rate of in- 
terest, to haere it to carry out the ob- 
ject of the Bill. There is, therefore, 
much to recommend the creation of a 
Land Bank, and certainly some of the ar- 
guments which have been stated against 
it are not of the same force as at first 
sight appeared. In the course of this 
debate one thing has struck me very 
painfully and very forcibly. During 
all the years that I have sat in this 
House I have carefully avoided any- 
thing in the nature of making a per- 
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sonal attack upon anybody, and certainly 
Iam not going to begin making such 
attacks now. But I must confess that 
I was amazed; and almost ashamed to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
in the course of his remarks, make use 
of arguments which seemed altogether 
unworthy of him. I could scarcely believe 
that I had correctly understood the right 
hon. Gentleman until on referring to the 
usual sources of information I found that 
myimpression wascorrect. Theright hon. 
Gentleman was not afraid to import into 
this discussion—a discussion which his 
Leader asked the House to consider 
apart altogether from Party feelings, 
and as one which affects the interests 
of the Empire only—the right hon. 
Gentleman was not afraid, I say, to im- 
port into the debate arguments which I 
have certainly heard of as being used 
in tumultuous Party meetings, but 
which I have never heard used in places 
where questions were calmly deliberated 
upon—arguments calculated to arouse 
many angry feelings, which I, for one, 
had hoped, in the course of this dis- 
cussion, would have been buried. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not think it 
unworthy of him to say, without qualifi- 
cation— 

‘¢The vast estates that are held in Ireland 
are estates that were created mainly at the time, 
and in consequence of the confiscations of which 
we read in Irish history.” 

We have often heard the general propo- 
sition—‘“ Ireland for the Irish,’’ and we 
have heard it asserted that Irishmen are 
the real owners of the soil; but it is con- 
venient to leave out of the question the 
large number of Irish families who are 
still among the largest owners of the soil. 
Let me take a few names which occur to 
me at the moment. We are told that 
this Land Question has arisen because 
the estates have been created only in the 
manner spoken of by the right hon. 
Gentleman. But everybody knows that 
that is not the case. Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman is still under that impression, 
let me ask him if he has never heard of 
the estates held by the O’Conor Don, 
Lord Inchiquin, the Knight of Kerry, 
the families of Kavanagh, M‘Dermott, 
the O’Donoghue, and many others, 
whose names may be easily made known 
to persons who care to inquire into the 
subject. Does he not know that the 
titles of these families as owners are 
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long antecedent to any question of con- 

uest or confiscation ? Toes the Land 

Pee make any such distinction as the 

right hon. Gentleman draws? In all 
the letters that have been written on the 
subject, and in all the speeches which 
have been made at public meetings in 
Ireland, have we ever seen any propo- 
sition to exempt from the operation of the 
Land League those landlords who held 
such an ancient or indefeasible title? 
But the right hon. Gentleman goes even 
further than that. He comments upon 
the fact of the land being in the posses- 
sion of owners ‘“ who differ in religious 
convictions from the bulk of the people.” 
But can the right hon. Gentleman really 
presume to say, in cold blood, that he is 
prepared to sustain the assertion that 
the question of religion has anything to 
do with the matter, or that there have 
not been just as fierce attacks made 
against Roman Catholic and Presby- 
terian landlords as against Protestants, 
notwithstanding the fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman is anxious to show that 
the occupiers of the soil claim a religious 
connection with Roman Catholics only. 
The right hon. Gentleman commented at 
some length upon this matter; but as I 
do not think his comments ought to go 
entirely unanswered, I have, to the best 
of my power, endeavoured to answer 
them. But the right hon. Gentleman 
continued his extraordinary statements. 
He went on to say that— 

“Tf you complain that the Bill gives too 
much to the tenants and takes all that it does 
give from the landlords, I should make this 
answer—If, at this moment, all that the tenants 
have done were gone, and all that the landlords 
have done were left, that is the sort of map I 
should very much like to see, for its publication 
would finish this discussion in five minutes. 
Well, if that were to take place, if all that the 
tenants have done were swept off the soil, and 
all that the landlords have done were left upon 
it, the land would be as bare of house and barn, 
fences and cultivation, as it was in pre-historic 
times.” 

Surely the right hon. Gentleman cannot 
have read the very able reports of the 
Commissioner of Zhe Zimes, nor can he 
have read the statements in other news- 
papers as to the number of landowners 
who have improved their estates. Has 
the right hon. Gentleman never seen the 
pamphlet quoted with great propriety by 
his leader, the Prime Minister, called 
“Facts and Figures,’ in which it 
is shown from Returns correctly ob- 
tained from owners and occupiers, that 
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since 1840, as far as can be ascertained, 
the amount expended by landlords in 
the improvement of the land occupied by 
tenants is not less than £3,500,000? Is 
he further unacquainted with the fact, 
and, if so, { will make him a present of 
the figures, which he will find in the 
same pamphlet at page 33, that in Lein- 
ster out of 608 estates, in 194 the agri- 
cultural improvements have been made 
by the landlords, 202 by the tenants, and 
212 conjointly; but of a total number of 
1,627 estates, in 839 cases contributions 
were made both by the landlord and 
tenant, and in 200 cases by the landlord 
alone. Butin connection with this point 
an ad captandum argument has been used. 
It is said that— ‘‘ Taking from the 
amount of money spent the sums bor- 
rowed by the landlords under various 
Acts and securities, you will find that 
they themselves have spent but a very 
small portion of the whole amount.” 
That is a plausible argument; but it is 
also true that it is covered by the fact 
that the tenants have not paid interest 
on the borrowed money. And, further, 
if the landlords have contracted loans 
without charging any additional interest 
to the tenant, undoubtedly we have a 
right to claim on their behalf that they 
have not been backward in effecting im- 
provements. We know of an instance 
in which out of £30,000, £13,000 only 
was passed through the private account, 
the whole of the remainder being spent 
on the estate; and I am certain that the 
properties to which I have alluded more 
than once in the course of this debate 
have been dealt with in a similar spirit. 
I know of one case in which an amount, 
exceeding the whole rental of the pro- 
perty, was actually expended upon it in 
many years. The questionin the minds 
of many persons stands thus. They say 
—‘‘We are quite willing to consider 
fairly this question of tenant security ; 
but, after all, is this measure intended 
merely to meet the evils which it is pro- 
posed to redress, or are you, under the 
guise of remedial legislation, entering 
upon a course of political change which 
you are unwilling openly to avow?” I 
cannot think the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant can be very much obliged to his 
Colleague at Bradford, who, the other 
day, connected so closely the questions of 
English and Irish land tenure, more espe- 
cially as we have had it admitted in the 
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course of the debate that there was an 
essential distinction to be drawn between 
the English and Scotch and the Irish 
systems of land tenure, inasmuch as on 
this side of the water the buildings, and 
so forth, are almost without exception 
the property of the landlords. 

Mn. ILLINGWORTH: The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman altogether 
mistakes my meaning, in saying that I 
was trying to attach the question of land 
tenure in England to the Irish question. 
Isaid thatthe settlement of the Irish ques- 
tion wasonly secondary to the English peo- 
ple as contrasted with the Irish people. 

Cotonze, STANLEY : I was not pre- 
sent when the hon. Gentleman made the 
remarks to which I have referred, and I 
am very glad to hear him now make a 
public recantation of what has been erro- 
neously attributed to him. We are, on 
our part, pleased to take note of that fact. 

rn. ILLINGWORTH: I made no 
recantation at all. I simply offered an 
explanation. 
oLoNEL STANLEY: I said ‘‘recanta- 
tion of what had been erroneously attri- 
buted to the hon. Gentleman.”” Weare 
now, upon the second reading of this 
Bill, considering the principles which 
underlie its action; and I have pointed 
out, perhaps at undue length, why we 
on this side are obliged to take a course 
of opposition to it at this stage. We 
know that the two main sources of this 
measure have been the ‘‘ earth-hunger ”’ 
and the agitation which has of late been 
too prominent a feature in Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government has said he had every reason 
to be thankful for the manner in which 
this Bill had been received in Ireland. 
But has the spirit in which the Bill has 
been brought forward been responded 
to? Has it caused the Land League to 
diminish one whit of its teaching, or 
have those who have acted, as they 
think, in obedience to its commands, 
abated one whit in their violence? The 
Government have conceded much to 
agitation; depend upon it, that agita- 
tion will demand more. The right hon. 
Gentleman asks, will this question ever 
be settled by a Bill smaller than the 
resent one; and ‘‘ Echo” from these 
enches replies— ‘‘or by any Land 
Bill?” You wish to establish confi- 
dence, and you take means that, to a 
great extent, tend to banish all capital, 
except that which is tied, from the 
country. You wish to create owner- 
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ship, and you deprive it, as one of your 
ex-Colleagues has shown, of one of its 
most necessary attributes. The right 
hon. Gentleman speaks in the spirit of 
one of the ancients, whom he is so fond 
of quoting, and seems to say—“‘ Let us 
go where fortune, kinder than a parent, 
may take us.” He may be prepared to 
embark on a course that may, to a 
certain extent, allay agitation, but which 
can only succeed in attaining that object 
by Grawiog a Bill, so to speak, upon 
futurity, which posterity will have con- 
siderable difficulty in discounting. If 
the right hon. Gentleman does not know 
to what this course of concession tends, I 
suspect there are many hon. Gentlemen 
on the Benches below the Gangway who 
can tellhim. I would venture to say that 
if this legislation is not conducted upon 
sound ‘aid right principles it must inevit- 
ably sooner or later come to naught. The 
right hon. Gentleman has endeavoured 
to throw upon us thé responsibility which 
might attend any miscarriage of this 
Bill, and I think I am rightly inter- 
preting his expressions as applied, not 
only to a determined opposition, but 
to an undetermined Party. Hon. Gentle- 
men on this side were, he said, judges 
of their own conduct; and he asked us 
if we were amongst the number of those 
who were anxious to decline to carry a 
message of peace to ‘‘ another place,” 
adding that he looked both to this House 
and the Houseof Lords with considerable 
anxiety for the fate of the measure. He 
said, however, that the other House had 
always well considered questions of this 
kind; and it seemed to me that the sole 
argument which the right hon. Gentle- 
man left out was that in which he might 
have asked us, in consideration of the 
great questions which he believed to be 
involved in the Bill, to take away all 
impediment to its course and make it as 
near as possible perfect, in order that it 
might be presented in ‘‘ another place”’ 
in its best form. However tardily, it is 
well to find that the principles of our 
great Leader now departed are recog- 
nized by the right hon. Gentleman. But 
he added that the Motion of the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho) was the first notice of a 
change in position which had occurred 
|in this House owing to the death of our 
| late Leader. The great question before 
| us may have presented some difficulties ; 
‘but, as a humble Member of the Con- 
| Servative Party, I will not allow that 
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statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
to remain uncontradicted one moment 
longer than I can help. I say that 
with reference to a Party led in this 
House by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon since Lord 
Beaconsfield left us for the House of 
Lords—a Party, united as it is, the right 
hon. Gentleman was not justified even 
by implication in the conclusion which 
he drew. I have endeavoured to point 
out some of the main objections which I 
hold to the fundamental principles of the 
Bill, and why the holding of those ob- 
jections have influenced me to vote 
against the second reading. This, how- 
ever, I would say—nothing is further 
from the intention of many of us who 
take this course than the tactics of ob- 
struction or delay which the right hon. 
Gentleman feared the Bill might meet 
with in its progress. We agree entirely 
with him in thinking that the sooner the 
goal is reached the better, for it is not 
well that this question should be dangled 
before the public and made the incessant 
theme of agitation in Ireland. Nor isit 
well that by new concessions to public 
clamour, or undue concession to fore- 
gone conclusions or Party prejudice, the 
measure should be damaged in its pro- 
gress. Although we have thought it 
right to protest against the Bill at this 
stage, I trust that it will meet, when the 
practical work in Committee is reached, 
with the same consideration and the same 
temperate criticism as we have endea- 
voured to extend to the second reading. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he had 
never risen to address the House with 
feelings of deeper depression than at 
that moment. hatever prolongation 
of the debate on the second reading had 
taken place, it was not due to the 
speeches of hon. Members with whom 
he generally acted, for they had abstained 
from intruding themselves in the discus- 
sion until the air had, so to speak, been 
cleared by the sense—or non-sense— 
which might come from various parts of 
the-House. The opinions he had formed 
on this Bill, after long and painful con- 
sideration, were opinions not merely of 
a minority of Members of the House, 
but of a minority of a minority, for he 
had reason to believe that his views 
with regard to this measure were not 
shared by even the majority of Irish 
Members. Under those circumstances, 
he must claim particular indulgence 
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from the House, and would endeavour 
to earn it, by abstaining from a single 
expression that, by its heat or intemper- 
ance, might injure the cause he had at 
heart. Accordingly, he passed by the 
many hard, bitter, and unjust thin 

which had been said by both English 
and Irish Members, not only with re- 
gard to himself, but also the action of 
the Land League in Ireland. He did 
not believe a Minister had ever intro- 
duced to the House a Bill of equal 
magnitude, or dealing with a problem 
of greater complexity. The Govern- 
ment had reason to be satisfied with the 
reception it had met with; for it had 
been praised alike by Radicals, Whigs, 
and Ministerialists, and by one of the 
ablest exponents of Irish Conservatism 
on that side of the House. It had also 
received the praises of those Irish Mem- 
bers who were Ministerialists first, and 
Irishmen a very long way afterwards. 
An old proverb told them that when 
rogues fell out honest men came by 
their own. When he saw Whigs and Con- 
servatives joining together, he thought 
it was high time for the policemen to 
look after the pockets of the Irish tenants 
as affected by this Bill. He was not 
much affected in his judgment of the 
Bill by the predictions which came from 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House as to itsresults. Was there ever 
an Act ushered into existence amidst so 
loud a chorus of approval as the Land 
Act of 1870; and had ever an Act gone 
to its dishonoured tomb amidst so little 
expression of even the decencies of 
burial? All the history of the past 
legislation with regard to Ireland, all 
the history of the land legislation that 
had attempted to regulate the joint in- 
terests of landlord and tenant in the 
soil, all the past examples of history in 
that respect in Ireland, and in every 
other country, was a lesson of warning 
and a beacon to those who had the 
interests of the tenants at heart; for 
nothing had been more clearly proved 
by the history of land legislation than 
that on paper everything the tenant 
wanted, or could fairly demand, was 
given, but that when the Act came into 
operation the tenant might be left in 
almost a worse position than he was 
before. He would not go over the stale 
ground of the Actof 1870; but he would 
take the predictions with regard to that 
Act on three main points. One of the pre- 
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dictions—which came from the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the senior Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin—was 
that that Act would take £120,000,000 
from the landlords and put it into the 
ockets of the tenants. Another caleu- 
ation was that the 600,000 tenants in 
Ireland would obtain £100 each for 
improvements, and £100 each for dis- 
turbance. Those were the predictions ; 
but what were the results? Inthe three 
years 1871, 1872, and 1873, the total 
amount awarded by the Land Court was 
£461,149; and the average awarded to 
the tenants was not £100 for improve- 
ments and £100 for disturbance, but 
£27 5s. That was the manner in which 
£120,000,000 were taken from the land- 
lords and put into the pockets of the 
tenants. Then it was said by the hon. 
Member for Tralee, with regard to the 
effects of the Act of 1870 on evictions 
—and the hon. Member in the same 
speech uttered many wise warnings 
against some defects in the Act, which 
were not attended to—that if the Bill 
passed he believed it would be next to 
impossible for a landlord to evict a ten- 
ant, unless he had such reasons for 
doing so as everybody capable of dis- 
criminating between right and wrong 
would sanction. How tragic was the 
contrast between that prediction and the 
1,060 decrees executed in 1877, the 2,888 
decrees executed in 1880, and the 2,500 
decrees which, according to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, had 
been issued at one Quarter Sessions in 
the present year! He would not go in 
detail into the other predictions and the 
contrast between them and the result ; 
but it was said that the Bill would stop 
rack-renting, and rack-renting had gone 
on in Ulster since 1870 with a frequency 
and relentlessness never before paral- 
leled. It was said that the Bill would 
stop emigration; and last year there 
was a larger emigration from Ireland 
than in any of the preceding 26 years. 
It was said by the Prime Minister that 
the Bill might reasonably be considered 
a final solution of the difficulties in Ire- 
land ; and here to-day they were face to 
face with the difficulties in a more 
threatening and more wholesale manner 
than in any previous period. Therefore 
he said there was a yawning chasm be- 
tween the predictions of 1870 and the 
realities of 1881. Allusion had been 
made by the right hon. and gallant 
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Gentleman (Colonel Stanley) to the very 
remarkable speech made by the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India 
with regard to the intentions of this 
Bill. The speech of the noble Lord was 
far away the most encouraging speech 
he had heard from the Ministers—it was 
far away the best speech on this ques- 
tion that had come from Englishmen, 
because it was the most Land League 
speech delivered on the question. The 
noble Lord said the ultimate solution of 
the land difficulty in Ireland was a 
peasant proprietary. That was what 
the Land League said; and the first 
portion of the Bill, according to the 
noble Lord, was in no sense a final at- 
tempt at solving the question, but was 
merely a modus vivendi to fill up the 
interval between the present condition 
of the tenant and the halcyon period 
when every tiller of the soil should be 
its owner. He should like to see those 
words repeated and emphasized from the 
Treasury Bench, because, if that was the 
view of the Government as to the opera- 
tion of this Bill, it proved that this was 
a Bill which the Land League of Ire- 
land would be justified in gladly accept- 
ing, and nothing would more encourage 
the Ministers than that the Lion of 
the Executive Government and the 
Lamb of the Land League in Dub- 
lin should lie down together. The 
first portion of the Bill was defined 
by the noble Lord as a medus vivendi. 
He wished he could accept that defini- 
tion as accurate. He had so long for- 
gotten the study of the classics that he 
did not know whether he should be right 
or wrong; but he should rather call the 
Bill a modus moriendi for the tenants, and 
not a modus vitendi. He believed he 
should be able to clearly prove that, 
whatever might be the benefit from the 
Bill to the tenantry, it was a remote 
thing, but that the injury to the tenant 
was very clear and very near. What 
was the position of the Irish tenant? 
The hon. Member for Roscommon a few 
days ago put a Question to the Chief 
Secretary as to whether or not the evi- 
dence of the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
the evidence of Colonel King-Harman, 
and the evidence of several witnesses 
before the Bessborough Commission did 
not agree in stating that the condition of 
a large number of the tenants in Ireland 
at the present moment was a condition 
of indebtedness which in many parts 
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hon. Members would look through either 
the Commission over which the Duke of 
Richmond presided, or that presided over 
by Lord Bessborough, they would find 
that both the tenant farmer and the 
landlord, both the official, like Professor 
Baldwin, and the active politician agreed 
in representing that indebtedness as ex- 
isting. There were three facts acknow- 
ledged by everybody. It was acknow- 
ledged that the Irish tenants had gone 
through three bad seasons recently ; that 
a large portion of those tenants would 
have been face to face with famine but 
for almsgiving from al] parts of the 
world on a scale of gigantic generosity ; 
and the state of the Irish tenants through 
their past indebtedness, approaching to 
bankruptcy, received its final seal of ac- 
knowledgment by the introduction last 
year of a Compensation for Disturb- 
ance Bill, the main effect of which was 
to alter by law existing contracts with re- 
gard to rent. Therefore, he calied the Mi- 
nisters themselves to witness. His chief 
testimony was Ministerial utterances— 
that the condition of a large number of 
the Irish tenants was a condition of 
large indebtedness amounting almost 
to bankruptcy. His charge against this 
Bill was that the people for whose bene- 
fit the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill was brought in last year were left 
utterly, entirely, and completely unpro- 
tected by this Bill. Do not let there be 
again any of the miserable excuses which 
the Government gave for their conduct 
on the Bill of last year. It was their 
statement that unless they carried that 
Bill the task of governing Ireland would 
be difficult, and well-nigh impossible. 
A large portion of the tenants were 
threatened with eviction, which, as the 
Prime Minister had said, came very near 
to a sentence of starvation. Those 
amounted to nearly 15,000 in number; 
and because of the rebuff of another 
Assembly which they were now trying 
alternately to bully and cajole—to hold 
up as a bugbear and a Paradise alter- 
nately—the Governmentleft those 15,000 
sentences to be carried out, and left the 
government of the country difficult and 
well-nigh impossible. And when the 
Land League took up the work of go- 
vernment which the Government could 
not fulfil, and gave that protection which 
the Government could not extend, they 
were thanked by having their leaders 
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dragged through the mire and the mud. 
He hoped the lesson of the Comptnsation 
for Disturbance Bill would not be lost on 
the Government; and if, having intro- 
duced this Bill, they left the tenants still 
unprotected, the Irish people would know 
what to think of the friendliness of the 
present Government. The tenants were 
in arrear ; and, supposing the Bill passed 
in its present shape, how did the tenant 
in arrear.stand? The landlord did not 
find the collection of his rents very easy 
just now. He would go to the tenant and 
say—‘‘ Here is a Bill given by the 
Liberal Ministry ; by the friendly hands 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
and by the Chief Secretary,” whose 
humanity was now a bye-word in 
Ireland. Here was a Bill which was 
approved of by the hon. Member for 
the County of Cork, a displaced but still 
adored leader; here was a Bill approved 
of by several hon. Members who were 
supposed to be extreme advocates of the 
tenants’ cause. Surely the tenant could 
not object to a Bill introduced under 
such beneficent auspices. : The landlord 
would say—‘‘ You owe me three years’ 
rent. You have the right of free sale. 
Here is this magnificent measure ; this 
final, this generous, this gigantic boon 
to you and all your fellows. Go into 
Court and get £30. I will take what 
you owe me, and the shopkeeper whom 
you owe for meal will try to take his 
£30.” The solicitor would try to take 
£2 or £38, and how much of the £30 
would remain to the tenant, upon whom 
this Bill was to confer such benefits ? 
The shopkeeper might make a composi- 
tion, and the landlord might give up his 
right of precedence; but all that would 
be left to the tenant might be as much 
as would take him to the nearest emi- 
gration ship, so that he might leave his 
home. What, then, was the position of 
the tenant? It wasthis—his farm gone, 
his house broken up, and not a penny 
left in his pocket. And what was the 
position of the landlord? The old tenant 
gone, and a new and a better tenant in 
his stead; or, if he employed the right 
of pre-emption, he would have the farm 
back in his own possession without pay- 
ing anything for it, because the com- 
pensation to the tenant for disturbance 
would be swallowed up by the arrears. 
The landlord either took the farm back 
himself, or gave it to a new and better 
tenant, and the latter had to pay the 
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compensation for disturbance which, but 
for this Bill, the landlord would have 
had to pay. Further, the landlord got 
payment of his arrears. This magnifi- 
cent Bill was a magnificent Bill, the 
good results of which were all on the 
side of the landlord, while the bad re- 
sults were on the side of the tenant. 
Then, with regard to emigration, the 
tenant would be at a double disadvan- 
tage. There would be the. landlord 
shoving him out through what was 
called ‘‘ free sale’’ at the door, and at 
the door was the emigration agent— 
under the emigration clause—with a 
free pass, bidding him go to that land 
in the West, where an Irishman had 
some chance of success. So that there 
was a double agency for eviction going 
on. What, therefore, did this part of 
the Bill mean? It meant, with regard 
to something like 100,000 or 200,000 
tenants, eviction, vast, huge, made easy 
and profitable to the landlord, and ex- 
pensive to the tenant. The right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of the generous 
reception which this Bill had received in 
Ireland. It had received a generous 
reception; but the generosity had, he 
thought, rather overcome the prudence 
and good sense of the people. What 
made the case in regard to the tenants 
worse? They were in arrear of rack 
rent ; they were in arrear of rent which 
was acknowledged by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to be an unfair rent. Cases of 
rack-renting had been given over and 
over again in the House. In one case 
the rent was increased at one stroke from 
£530 to £790 a-year. Professor Baldwin 
had told them that in the case of one 
farm on Lord ——’s estate, the rent 
had been increased by 95 per cent in 
a few years; in 1860 the rent was 
£6 10s. 6d., and it was increased, year 
by year, until in 1869 it was £12 13s. 2d. 
Now, what were they going to do with 
a case like this, which was simply one 
of monstrous injustice? According to 
the Bill no one was going to be driven 
out of his house and home because he 
could not pay an unjustrent. But mark 
this, they had carefully made, with the ex- 
ception of one clause to which he would 
presently refer, the whole effect of the Bill 
prospective. Hon. Gentlemen talked 
of compensation to landlords. He could 
meet them by the claim of restitution to 
the tenant. But there was nothing about 
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entirely prospective in its operation, 
because, when the landlord and tenant 
went to the Court for the purpose of fix- 
ing the rent, the rent should be deemed to 
be rent payable by the tenant from the 
period of the next succeeding rent day. 
There was not a word with regard to 
the past. It was only with regard to 
the future that the Bill came in, and 
accordingly the Bill would help the 
landlords to evict between 100,000 and 
200,000 tenants for arrears of rent, the 
injustice of which the Government them- 
selves admitted. He now wanted to 
deal with the general facts, and sub- 
section 4 of the famous Olause 7. 
There were some hon. Friends of his 
who were under the delusion that this 
section was going to make a large and 
general reduction of rents in Ireland. 
They were under that delusion, in spite 
of the most express admissions from the 
Treasury Bench, for when the ex-Attor- 
ney General for Ireland stated that the 
effect of the Bill would be to leave rents 
pretty much as they now stood, up rose 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
toconfirm and emphasize that declaration. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that, in 
his opinion, in nine cases out of 10, the 
rent would remain exactly where it was. 
What was the position he and his hon. 
Friends took up with regard to the 
renting of Ireland? It was this—that 
unless they had a very general and 
almost wholesale reduetion, the tenant 
farmers of Ireland would be itterly un- 
able to compete with any success, under 
the changed condition of agriculture 
with American competition. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”?] An English Member cheered 
that observation. Why was that? Be- 
cause those who represented the agri- 
cultural and landed interests had been 
taught, within the last two or three 
years, to believe that if the farmers of 
England were to be able to compete 
with America they must be required to 
pay smaller rents ; and if lower rents on 
a large scale be demanded in England, 
with how much greater force ought they 
to be demanded in Ireland, where they 
had no capital but their spade? If any 
of his hon. Friends were under the im- 
ain that this Bill was going to 
argely reduce rents they could never 
retain that impression under the words 
of disillusion which had come from 
the Treasury Bench. If, intrusted 
with the interests and hopes of the 
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Irish tenants in his constituency; if, 
raised by no merit of his own to be one 
of the executive body of their tenant 
organization, he were to deceive them 
with the false hope that they would be 
saved from eviction, that they would 
get free sale and have their rents largely 
reduced, what would be his position 
when they had had experience of the 
operation of the Bill? He would be 
very probably regarded as a deceiver of 
those who had put trust in him. This 
Bill conferred no new property on the 
tenant ; it conferred no property on the 
tenant that was not already acknow- 
ledged in the Act of 1870. It provided 
different machinery for the protection 
of that property it.was true, and the 
new machinery was no better than the 
old; in fact, it was the old machinery 
re-furnished, and no tinkering could 
make the machinery of the Land Act of 
1870 good machinery. It conferred no 
new property on the tenant. It left the 
question of the tenant’s property in the 
land exactly where it stood in the Land 
Act of 1870. The average value of the 
tenant’s property in the land was fixed 
by the Land Courts under the Act of 
1870 at £27 5s., and the Irish tenants 
might now be rejoiced to learn that the 
present Bill would not increase that 
value. [An hon. Memser: And after 
a law suit.| Yes, after a law suit; and 
this magnificent measure, which was to 
stop agitation, which was to break the 
reign of Saturn—he thought he had 
better say Satyr—this Bill, which recog- 
nized the property of the tenant in the 
soil, valued that property at £27 5s. 
each. But in order to get this recog- 
nition of property in the soil a law suit 
was necessary. He was delighted to 
hear the Prime Minister emphasize the 
fact that law was much more offensive 
and dangerous to the tenant than to the 
landlord.- The Prime Minister well 
knew that the tenant was poor and the 
landlord was rich. What did the decla- 
ration of the Prime Minister mean? 
They would find the declaration would 
be repeated on many Land League plat- 
forms within the next two or three years, 
because it meant that the tenant, being 
poor, had been simply impotent against 
the landlord, and it was only by com- 
bination that his poverty could be put 
upon an equality with the richness of 
the landlord. He should take care, 
when he went to any Land League 
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last 12 months. Litigation was made 
absolutely inevitable. What was the 
evidence of the Commissions on the 
question of litigation? It was to the 
effect that a large number of the tenants 
of Ireland dreaded going to law. It was 
said the Irish were litigious. His hon. 
Friend the senior Member for the City 
of Waterford (Mr. R. Power) told him 
that in Ireland it was unusual even for 
tenants to go through the legal process 
of making a will. The man would get 
a Poor Law Guardian to draw up his 
will, it was signed or not, and the whole 
thing went on bya quiet understanding. 
He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) could say that 
to the ordinary Irish peasant nothing 
was more appalling or abhorrent to his 
imagination than the prospect of litiga- 
tion; and he boldly asserted that many 
of the tenants went without, over and 
over again, compensation for improve- 
ment and for disturbance rather than 
face the uncertain risk of a suit at law 
before a landlord Judge. He had inci- 
dentally alluded to the question of emi- 
gration, and had endeavoured to show 
the House that emigration was a power- 
ful ally of eviction. He wanted to show 
that emigration was the deadly enem 

of migration. There was plenty of wor 

for every Irishman on Irish land, and 
Ireland was quite able to support a 
much greater population than she had 
at present. What did emigration mean? 
What was meant by a family leaving 
Connaught for the United States? It 
meant, from the very lowest point of 
view, the exportation of the wealth- 
producing machine. Why was America 
anxious to get the Irish emigrant, and 
why was Canada willing to pay his pas- 
sage? Because they knew that farmers 
who were brought from Ireland and put 
there would produce not only his own 
food, but would also very largely in- 
crease the general wealth of the com- 
munity. Every emigrant who was 
shipped to America was lost to Ireland. 
Too many had left already, for there 
was plenty of land in Ireland on which 
to employ them. Until the population 
was congested there was no need to send 
Irishmen to America or Manitoba. Let 
them be sent on the 2,000,000 acres of 
unreclaimed land, and in a few years’ 
time the present waste land of Ireland 





would be amongst the most productive 
[Seventh Night. ] 
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land in the country. They wanted to 
break up the grazing farms in Ireland. 
The lands which now formed grazing 
farms were lands held from the people. 
Let the Government give their Commis- 
sion, as they had the right, power to 
expropriate these lands at a fair price, 
and relegate them to the surplus popu- 
lation in Connaught and other agri- 
cultural districts. But what was his 
great objection to emigration? If they 
were to put emigration in the one, and 
migration in the other scale, which 
would overbalance the other? Migra- 
tion was a difficult process, emigration 
was an easy process; migration required 
care, emigration meant that they had 
only to give the emigrant a ticket 
and he was disposed of. The temptation 
to the authorities to get rid of dis- 
turbance in Ireland by the short, and 
summary, and easy process of sending 
people out of the country was over- 
whelming. It was evident that the 
emigration clauses must be struck out 
of the Bill. They must ask the Govern- 
ment to give their Commission larger 
powers than it had at present; they 
must ask the Government to make their 
plans of migration more definite and 
better. He did not think they would 
have much difficulty in getting lease- 
holders included in the Bill; and they 
ought to ask the Government to deal at 
once with the position of the agricultural 
labourer. They were tired of agitation 
in Ireland; they wanted some peace, if 
the English Parliament would let them 
have it. They did not want any more 
tempestuous agitation in order to educate 
the mind of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and accordingly they asked that 
the Bill should deal at once in a large 
and generous spirit with the agricultural 
labourer. These being his views with 
regard to the Bill, he would be actually 
stultifying himself if he voted for the 
second reading. He did not want to say 
anything unpleasant; but, between the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) 
and the Amendment of the ex-Postmaster 
General (Lord John Manners), it was 
evident confusion and obstruction were 
in the Conservative camp. The prin- 
ciples of the Bill were principles which 
no one seriously contested at this time of 
day. The Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) had said 
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not pass this Bill, worse will come.” 
They were accused of embarrassing the 
Ministry; of damning the Bill in the 
eyes of “ another place ;”” but when the 
Prime Minister requested them to do no- 
thing to imperil the measure in ‘‘ another 
place,’”’ he would reply to him that that 
which did most harm to the Bill came 
from himself and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. The Prime Minister had said 
that if the present Ministry were put out 
of Office, and they were succeeded by a 
Conservative Ministry, they would have 
not a small but a large Land Bill. 
Well, he (Mr. O’Connor) was not a 
Conservative; he bore no love to the 
Conservative Party, but, on the con- 
trary, looked on the principles of its 
opponents—the Liberal Party—as those 
of progress and humanity. He should 
regard the accession of a Conservative 
Ministry as a great misfortune for Eng- 
land and the world generally; buthe came 
there not as an English Member, not as 
a Member for the Universe, but as an 
Irish Representative, and it was his duty, 
his desire, and his intention to watch 
most carefully the interests of his con- 
stituents. There were other people totake 
care of theinterestsof England and of hu- 
manity. When, therefore, they were told 
by the Prime Minister that if they could 
only get him out of his place, and secure 
the appointment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) in his stead, 
they would get a better land measure 
for Ireland, there was a considerable 
thaw in his principles, and he felt very 
much inclined to do what he could to 
assist the Conservatives to power rather 
than to lend his effort to maintain the 
Liberals in Office. The Irish people came 
not here as mendicants asking for the 
smallest concession, but they came asking 
Parliament to give its sanction to the 
conquest that they themselves had gained 
without Parliament, and in spite of Par- 
liament. What was his duty as a Re- 
presentative of what were called the 
extreme views of the Irish tenantry? It 
was not his conception of his duty to 
speak the soft sawder of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork and of the hon. Gentlemen 
who went with him. They stood face to 
face with this grim reality, that either 
the landlords or the tenants must go 
down. Neither could survive thestruggle. 
[Loud laughter.] He claimed his right 
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to occasionally vindicate his nationality 
by making a blunder of that kind; but 
what he had intended to say was, that 
both could not survive the struggle. 
He was an advocate of the eviction of 
landlords. He agreed with the Secretary 
of State for India (the Marquess of 
Hartington) that the eviction of the 
landlords was the final solution of this 
question, and he was not going to vote 
for a Bill which impeded rather than 
accelerated the final solution as to which 
he and the noble Lord agreed. He 
should be making bankrupt the hopes 
of the Irish tenants, playing false to 
their interests and betraying their trust, 
if he told them that this Bill gave them 
a victory for which victory they had still 
to fight, and he was more afraid of de- 
ceiving them than of offending the pre- 
sent Ministry. He would be no party 
to bringing them into the Fools’ Para- 
dise, where hopes would be excited only 
to be bitterly disappointed by-and-bye. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Chaplin.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate further adjourned till Thursday. 


LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY 
(IRELAND) BILL [Zords.]—[Brx 164. ] 
(Mr Attorney General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land. ) 


Mayor NOLAN said, this Bill was 
down for second reading for the first 
time; and, under the circumstances, he 
believed it was competent for him to 
block it. He did not wish to block it 
for himself, but on behalf of the hon. 
Member for Louth; and he should not 
continue to do it when the hon. Member, 
who was at present absent, returned to 
London. The hon. Member had tele- 
graphed to him requesting him to block 
the Bill. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said there were 
three or four Notices to block the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. GORST was sorry it was the de- 
sire of some hon. Members to discuss 
the measure, but hoped they would not 
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persevere in pressing it on. The Bill 
was only printed on Saturday and de- 
livered this morning, therefore there 
had been hardly any time to consider it. 
The matter, altogether, was one of little 
moment, and should not be brought on 
for discussion at that hour of the morn- 
ing — 1.30 a.m.—therefore he would 
formally move the adjournment of the 
debate, which would enable the Attorney 
General for Ireland to speak now with- 
out interfering with his right to address 
the House on the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HMr. Gorst.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, the mea- 
sure was identical in terms with the Bill 
which had already been before the 
House five times, therefore he thought 
it was unreasonable to stop its progress 
on the ground that it was too late an 
hour to discuss it. If this were the first 
time the Bill had been submitted to the 
House, he would not have objected to the 
course taken by hon. Members ; but such 
was not the case. The subject was intro- 
duced by Lord Cairns when he brought 
in the Irish Judicature Act of 1876; and 
the noble and learned Lord, drawing a 
contrast between the Bankruptcy Law 
of England and Ireland, pointed out 
that there was'a Bankruptcy jurisdiction 
in every County Court of England, 
whilst there was only one Bankruptcy 
Court in Ireland, and said that it was de- 
sirable that Bankruptcy Courts should 
be established in some of the principal 
centres of industry in Ireland. Ho 
thought it desirable that a measure 
should be passed as soon as possible, 
and in 1878 the Irish Attorney General 
brought in a Bill-— 

Masor NOLAN: I rise to Order. I 
wish, Mr. Speaker, to have your decision 
on this point. The first time a Bill is 
put down for second reading, is it not 
competent for an hon. Member to block 
it? 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is an Order of 
the Day; there is no Notice of Opposi- 
tion on the Paper, therefore the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman can go on. 

Masor NOLAN: It is the first time 
the Bill has appeared on the Paper. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, the measure 
was first of all brought in in 1878, again 
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in 1879, next in the first Session of 1880, 
a fourth time in the second Session of 
1880, and now, for a fifth time, it was 
brought in this Session; whilst the 
measure had been four times passed by 
the House of Lords, being approved of 
by the late and present Lord Chancellors 
of Great Britain, as well as by the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor of Ireland. A num- 
ber of hon. Members representing the 
commercial centres of Ireland had been 
anxious to see the measure pressed for- 
ward last Session; but there had been 
the same kind of opposition to it then as 
there seemed to be now, and at the close 
of the Session the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant withdrew it, as he (the 
Attorney General for Ireland) believed, 
on the understanding that it would be 
brought in again this Session, read a 
second time, and referred to a Select 
Committee. The large Provincial towns 
of Ireland wished the measure to be 
passed, and he thought the House was 
inclined to favour it; and the Govern- 
ment were prepared, directly the present 
stage was passed, to send it to a Select 
Committee, as arranged last year. He 
hoped the House would not yield to the 
opposition sought to be raised by a few 
lawyers, who resisted the measure merely 
on professional grounds. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. P. MARTIN, so far as he per- 
sonally was concerned, desired to deny 
that this proposed measure was opposed 
on professional grounds. He objected 
to the measure because he believed it 
wholly overlooked the interests of small 
traders and farmers in all other places 
in Ireland except the centres named in 
the Bill. Th Bankruptcy Code in Ire- 
land was in a very confused and unsatis- 
factory state. A most desirable oppor- 
tunity now presented itself for the per- 
manent reform of the system in Ireland 
in the Bankruptcy Billfor England before 
the House. They ought not to have one 
Bankruptcy Law for England and an- 
other for Ireland; but there should be 
one complete and perfect Code for the 
two countries. He (Mr. P. Martin) 
said that everyone should know that 
one of the great disadvantages of the 
Irish law at this moment was that, in 
point of fact, by the Bankruptey Amend- 
ment Act passed in 1872, the local juris- 
diction theretofore vested in the Chair- 
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men of the several counties in insol- 
vency matters was taken away, so that 
small creditors in the different Pro- 
vincial towns of Ireland were deprived 
of the means of recovering debts under 
jurisdiction analogous to the Law of 
Bankruptcy. In England there were 
Provincial Bankruptcy Courts, and he 
thought that the Attorney General would 
do well to introduce a Bill which would 
facilitate the recovery of debts and. ar- 
rangements with creditors in the seve- 
ral counties in Ireland by conferring 
on the present County Court Judges a 
jurisdiction limited in amount and ex- 
tent. This Bill inforeed no such prin- 
ciple. The Government sought to per- 
petuate an old and vicious system, 
and, in seeking to de that, they would 
purchase the silence of Belfast by giv- 
ing it a local Court of Bankruptcy, 
and in the same way they sought in- 
geniously to deal with Cork, and to 
silence its opposition by giving it, also, a 
Court of Bankruptcy. But the people of 
the greater part of Ireland were to be 
deprived of the means of getting their 
debts, to please, forsooth, the merchants of 
Belfast and Cork, with whom the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, it appeared, 
had made some sort of arrangement, for 
the purpose of facilitating the passing of 
the Bill. No doubt the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own constituents and the Cork 
merchants would deem it convenient to 
have a local Court in which to settle their 
little difficulties, and to aid tk.em in the 
process of whitewashing ; but he hoped 
the House would not listen to their one- 
sided appeal. Let the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman devote a little of the 
time at his disposal, either to the prepa- 
ration of a Bill such as he suggested, so as 
to extend, for the general benefit of Ire- 
land, such of the provisions of the new 
Bankruptcy Code as were valuable, and 
to amend the present complex and con- 
fusing Acts in force in Ireland. If a Bank- 
ruptey Act was to be passed its benefit 
ought to be extended all over Ireland. 
Therefore, he trusted that the House 
would not allow this Bill to be hurried 
through that night, and that it would 
accede to the Motion he now made. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, in rising to second 
the Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate, he did not intend to go into 
the merits or demerits of this par- 
ticular measure, inasmuch as it had only 
been delivered to him that morning. 
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Indeed, he had been informed by one 
hon. Member interested in the question 
that the Bill had not even then been de- 
livered to him. For that reason alone, 
he thought they were fully justified in 
asking for an adjournment, and that no 
further Progress be made until there 
had been time sufficient for full con- 
sideration of the measure. He found 
that the Bill proposed to create a num- 
ber of new offices out of money to be 
voted by Parliament. That was a ques- 
tion which concerned both English and 
Irish Members. Then if proposed to 
give compensation to certain parties in 
Dublin for any part of their business 
taken from them by the operation of the 
Bill. It seemed to him preposterous 
that large monetary engagements should 
be entered into at half-past 1 or 2 
o'clock in the morning, without the 
slightest explanation whatever bein 
afforded by the right hon. and learn 
Gentleman who moved the second read- 
ing of the Bill. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had pointed out that 
similar Bills had been introduced in 
former Sessions of Parliament; but he 
took very great care not to give the least 
hint to the House with regard to the 
creation of the new offices which he 
asked to be created under the Bill. It 
appeared to him a very curious thing 
that the House should be asked, as a 
mere matter of form, to commit itself 
and the country to a very large ex- 
pense. He, therefore, cordially seconded 
the Motion for adjournment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Patrick Martin.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that cer- 
tain representatives of large trading in- 
terests in Dublin had waited upon his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland and himself 
with reference to this subject. They 
had pointed out that there were no Bank- 
ruptcy Courts in the large towns in Ire- 
land, and that all Bankruptcy business 
had to be transacted at great inconveni- 
ence and expense in Dublin. A stronger 
case, in his opinion, could not have been 
made out. The hon. and learned Mem- 


ber for Kilkenny (Mr. P. Martin) had also 
pointed out that other towns were simi- 
larly situated, and it was precisely that ar- 
gument of the hon. Member that madethe 
Government think that the Bill could be 
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very properly sent to a Select Committee. 
The hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) said that very little notice had 
been given of the Bill. But he ven- 
tured to say there was no Gentleman 
in the House interested in the ques- 
tion who did not know the Bill by 
heart. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) had op- 
_ the Bill rather strongly last year, 

ut seemed to welcome the idea that it 
would be considered by a Select Com- 
mittee. The Government were some- 
times taunted with not considering Irish 
interests; but it seemed to him they 
could not show their wish to do so 
better than by saying—‘“‘ Here is a Bill 
which has been brought forward year 
after year, it is very influentially sup- 
ported in Ireland, and all we ask is that 
it should be placed in a position that 
will enable it to be fairly considered by 
a Select Committee representing the dif- 
ferent interests concerned.”” Hedid not 
see how any proposal to remedy what 
had been alleged to be a grievance in 
Ireland could be more fairly made ; and 
he trusted that hon. Members opposite 
would allow that consideration to weigh 
with them. 

Mr. HEALY thought the proposition 
of the Government a very reasonable 
one. He had not given the Government 
a vote since he had been a Member of 
the House; but, with mixed feelings of 
pain and pleasure, he should do so on 
the present occasion. 

r. R. POWER said, he rose to 
oppose the Bill because it did not apply 
to Waterford. He was at a loss to 
understand why Londonderry, Galway, 
and Limerick should be included and 
Waterford omitted from the Bill. The 
latter had quite as much claim to be in- 
serted as the other places; and he ob- 
jected to its exclusion in favour of 
Londonderry, amongst other reasons, on 
account of the Representatives which 
Londonderry returned to the House. 
But he objected to the Bill on higher 
grounds. It really meant the establish- 
ment of unequal laws. The Government 
proposed to bring in one Bill for Eng- 
land and another for Ireland. Both 
were entirely different in their character, 
and the result of this legislation would 
be that a few years hence there would 
be agitation amongst the people of Ire- 
land, and Irish Members would come to 
that House and ask for equalization of 
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the laws. If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed to establish Bankruptcy 
Courts in Londonderry, Galway, and 
Dublin, why, he asked, did they not also 
propose to place them in every large 
town in Ireland? But he was quite 
prepared to admit that a Bankruptcy 
Bill was most necessary in Ireland at the 
present time. The opposition which the 
Bill had met with from lawyers was cer- 
tainly a very significant fact. For his 
own part, he looked with a certain 
amount of suspicion upon any Bill that 
was entirely opposed by lawyers, and 
especially by Dublin lawyers. The pre- 
sent Bill would, of course, put into the 
hands of the lawyers in the towns named 
therein the practice and fees of the law- 
yers who resided in Dublin. The oppo- 
sition of the latter was, therefore, per- 
fectly intelligible to him. He had 
already stated his reason for opposing 
the second reading of the Bill; but he 
trusted that Her Majesty’s Government 
would render further opposition unne- 
cessary by including Waterford in its 
provisions. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he rose 
simply for the purpose of supporting the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 9; Noes 
57: Majority 48.—(Div. List, No. 203.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee.” —(Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 

Mr. P. MARTIN begged to oppose 
that Motion on the ground that no 
Notice had been given. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. and learned Member that no 
Notice is necessary in the case of a Mo- 
tion of this kind. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


PETTY SESSIONS CLERKS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Br 41.) 
(Mr. Litton, Mr. James Richardson.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Mr. BIGGAR pointed out that the 

Amendments upon the Paper to this Bill 
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were of a very important character, and 
required examination at the hands of 
hon. Members, especially those who 
represented Irish constituencies. Amon 
other things, he observed that the Bill 
raised the question of pensions, which 
the Petty Sessions Clerks were to re- 
ceive. That was a matter which deserved 
full consideration, and it was utterly 
impossible to deal with it in a satisfac- 
tory manner at that hour— 2.5 a.m. 
He trusted that hon. Members in charge 
of the Bill would not persist in proceed- 
ing further in Committee that night. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. LITTON said, he should be the 
last person to ask the House to proceed 
with the Bill before hon. Members had 
fully considered its provisions; but the 
Amendments on the Paper were of a 
formal nature, and these, he thought, 
might very well be taken. When the 
Superannuation Clause, to which the 
hon. Member for Cavan objected, was 
reached, if the House thought proper, 
and the hon. Member deemed it right to 
renew his objection to the clause, he 
(Mr. Litton) would not object to report 
Progress. 

Masor NOLAN thought the present 
a favourable opportunity for passing the 
Bill. There were so few chances of 
getting Irish Bills into Committee that 
he trusted the hon. Member for Cavan 
would withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. BIGGAR was willing, after the 
appeal of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway, to agree to the formal 
Amendments being taken. He should 
feel it his duty, however, to renew his 
Motion to report Progress when the 
Superannuation Olause was reached. 

Mr. R. POWER asked what had be- 
come of the Amendments which had stood 
in the name of the hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) ? 

Mr. LITTON said, they had been 
included in the Amendments which he 
was about to move by arrangement with 
the hon. and learned Member. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 1 (Salaries of clerks of petty 
sessions in Ireland not to depend on 
amount of fines or petty sessions stamps), 





agreed to, 
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Clause 2 (Provisions for securing 
Petty Sessions Clerks Fund from varia- 
tion). 

On the Motion of Mr. Lrrron, Amend- 
ment made, in page 1, line 20, after 
“salaries,” by inserting ‘‘and retiring 
allowances.” 


Mr. HEALY thought the hon. and 
learned Member for Tyrone should give 
the Committee an explanation as to why 
the Amendment standing in the name of 
the hon. Member for Armagh (Mr. De 
La Poer Beresford) had not been moved. 

Mr. LITTON said, the Amendment 
in question had been put down to meet 
certain objections which had been raised 
by some of the Town Commissioners in 
Ireland. The hon. Member was now 
satisfied that the Definition Clause with 
regard to ‘local authorities” rendered 
it unnecessary for him to propose his 
Amendment. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Lirron, the 
following Clauses were added to the 
Bill :— i 


‘‘ Tt shall not be necessary for a Petty Ses- 
sions Clerk to enter into a new bond with 
sureties on each occasion of increase in his 
salary, nor, except when by reason of the death 
or insolvency of hissureties or for other sufficient 
reason the Lord Lieutenant may consider such 
to be necessary, shall a new bond be required, 
but the original bond as against the original 
sureties shall remain of full force and effect not- 
withstanding such increase of salary. 


(Definition Clause.) 


“¢ Local authorities’ shall mean the treasurers 
of counties and treasurers of boroughs to whom 
the surplus moneys arising from the sale of 
licences are payable under ‘The Dogs Regula- 
tion (Ireland) Act, 1865,’ and any Act amending 
the same. ; 

“ ¢ Petty sessions clerks’ shall include the 
registrar of petty sessions clerks and his clerks.”’ 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Litton.) “ 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 


Resolutions [May 13] reported, and agreed to. 

Instruction to the Committee on the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill, that they have power 
to make provision therein, pursuant to the said 
Resolutions, 


{May 16, 1881} 
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MOTION... 


—~o No — 
CHURCH PATRONAGE (No. 2) BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Laws relating to patronage, simony, 
and exchange of Benefices in the Church of 
England.”’—(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 


Str WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
hon. Gentleman opposite to explain the 
nature of this Bill. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE pointed out that 
the proposed Bill contained exactly those 
proposals which the Prime Minister had 
said would meet with the support of the 
Government. The other portions of the 
former Bill would stand over for further 
consideration. As soon as leave was 
given to introduce the Bill, he should 
move that the former Order be dis- 
charged. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH rose to Order. 
He wished to know whether it was com- 
petent for an hon. Member, having al- 
ready one Bill before the House, to 
introduce another upon the same sub- 
ject before the original Order was dis- 
charged ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The procedure of 
the hon. Member is quite regular. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he had 
given his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Illingworth) his assistance on a previous 
occasion in dividing against the former 
Bill. He hardly knew what course his 
hon, Friend was about to pursue; but 
if he intended to persist in obstructive 
action, as formerly, he should give him 
his cordial support. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked whether the 
Motion should not have been brought 
before the Committee of the Whole 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: T see no ground for 
that course being taken. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Fitlett.) 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought the 
course proposed was somewhat dis- 
courteous to the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, who was simply asking leave to 
introduce a Bill which the Prime Mi- 
nister had intimated would receive the 
support of the Government. 
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Sm WILFRID LAWSON thought 
the other Bill should be withdrawn be- 
fore leave was given, otherwise there 
would be two Bills running at the same 
time. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, it was quite 
impossible for him to accede to this 
suggestion. The moment he received 
permission to bring in the second Bill 
he should withdraw the first. He was 
much indebted to his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for the 
manner in which he had urged the 
House to agree to his Motion. One 
of the chief objections raised to the first 
Bill was that hon. Members opposite 
were in ignorance as to the clauses which 
would be proceeded with. They then 
considered that a new Bill should be 
introduced, and now opposed him in 
carrying out their own suggestion. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 17th May, 1881. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament— The 
Lord Camoys, after the death of his grand- 
father. 

Pusitic Brrus — Second Reading — Tramways 
(Ireland) Acts Amendment * (74). 

Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Bath, &c.)* (77) ; Local Go- 
vernment (Highways) Provisional Order 
(York) * (78). 


NAVY—WIDOWS OF SEAMEN AND 
MARINES—THE COMMITTEE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH rose to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, what 
progress was being made by the Com- 
mittee appointed by him to inquire re- 
specting the pensions of seamen’s and 
marines’ widows ; and whether any Re- 
port on the subject would be laid on the 
Table of the House? It was 18 years 
since this question was first brought 
before the Board of Admiralty, and 10 
years since it was first brought under 
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the notice of the House. In 1864 a 
Memorial on the subject was addressed 
by seamen and marines to the then 
First Lord of the Admiralty. A favour- 
able reply was given to it; and subse- 
quently a Memorial of a similar kind 
was addressed to the late Mr. Ward 
Hunt when he was First Lord. He 
was afraid that, owing to financial rea- 
sons, any favourable suggestions which 
might have been made by First Lords 
had not been well received by the 
Treasury, because nothing had been 
done to carry out the views of the 
Memorialists. The subject was one of 
the highest importance, and its import- 
ance had increased since it was first 
pressed on the Admiralty. The risk of 
accidents to seamen and marines had 
increased since then; and, as he showed 
on a former occasion, on successive 
appeals there was a decrease in the 
amount subscribed by the public to the 
widows and children of the victims. 
He thought that seamen might fairly 
feel that while every attention was 
given by the country to the widows of 
soldiers and Civil servants, the same 
could not be said in their case. The 
fact of the sailor being a married man 
was almost wholly ignored; but great 
numbers of them were married men, 
and very many of them had large fami- 
lies dependent on them. The seamen 
had fixed their eyes on one or two items 
of saving which came into the hands 
of the Admiralty, and thought that they 
had a claim to those savings, as, to a 
certain extent, they were their own pro- 
perty; but in the event of the Admiralty 
establishing a Pension Fund they were 
willing to have deducted in aid of that 
fund a certain portion of their day’s 
pay. One of the items of saving to 
which he referred was the difference 
between the amount paid by the Ad- 
miralty for certain articles and the 
allowance made to the sailor when he 
did not use them. Then, if a seaman 
had confinement for six hours, a day’s 
pay was stopped from him. That was 
another item of saving to the Admiralty. 
Those savings might be trifling in indi- 
vidual cases; but in the whole they 
amounted to a considerable sum. He 
was not asking for any increase in the 
seaman’s pay; but as the seaman’s life 
during peace was a much less comfort- 
able one than the soldier’s, and as the 
improvements in naval science and pro- 
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jectiles had increased rather than dimi- 
nished his risk of accidents, it was not 
unreasonable that he should be treated 
as well as the soldier. It was stated 
that the old non-commissioned officers 
were fast disappearing from the Army, 
and their places being filled by young 
corporals and serjeants. If such a thing 
should come to pass in the sister Ser- 
vice, then the personnel of the Navy was 
doomed, for there was nothing on which 
young sailors so much depended as the 
petty officers. Most of these men were 
married, and there was no better way 
of attaching them to the Service than 
by providing for those they left behind 
them. Secure of that, they were ready 
to incur every risk. He should be the 
last man to stir up agitation among the 
sailors, for the rule among them was to 
refrain from all political agitation; but 
he thought that in again bringing this 
question under the notice of the First 
Lord and their Lordships’ House, he 
was doing nothing beyond advocating a 
legitimate desire. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he could assure the House that the 
Admiralty were not indifferent to the 
question. Three months ago, when the 
noble Viscount brought it forward, he 
(the Earl of Northbrook) stated that the 
subject was one of considerable impor- 
tance, but one requiring careful inquiry, 
which he was resolved it should have. 
He did not at that time hold out to the 
noble Viscount the expectation that it 
could be dealt with within a very short 
period. When the Report of the Com- 
mittee upon Pensions was made, he 
would consider if it might properly be 
laid upon the Table of the House. As 
to the question itself, he thought it was 
not satisfactory that in such cases as that 
of the loss of H.M.S. Doterel, which hap- 
pened the other day, the aid to be given 
to the sufferers should, to a certain ex- 
tent, depend on an appeal to the public. 
He had already had some communica- 
tion with his right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for War on that sub- 
ject, and they had been in consultation 
with the Royal Commissioners of the Pa- 
triotic Fund, with the view of establish- 
ing some system of dealing with such 
cases. At the same time, he must say 
that he did not think the noble Vis- 
count gave quite sufficient credit to the 
country for the assistance that was now 
given in such calamities as that which 
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occurred the other day to the Doterel. 
According to the regulations in such 
cases, a gratuity of one year’s pay was 
given to the widow of each man who 
lost his life ; and in the case of a man 
who did not leave a widow, a similar 
gratuity might be awarded to his children 
or aged parents dependent upon him. 
Besides that, the children of sailors who 
met with their death in the way men- 
tioned were educated at the expense of 
the Greenwich Hospital Fund—the boys 
at the Greenwich Hospital School, and 
the girls. at certain private schools 
selected for the purpose. It was his 
impression that the widows and children 
of soldiers were not so well treated. He 
did not think it was well to mix the 
pension question up with that of the 
savings between the cost price of ar- 
ticles and the allowance made to a sailor 
when ke did not draw them. When the 
noble Viscount introduced the latter sub- 
ject on a previous occasion, he (the Earl 
of Northbrook) gave an explanation 
which it was not necessary for him to 
repeat now. He did not suppose it was 
suggested that the Government should 
undertake to pension the widows of all 
seamen. He thought a provision of that 
kind ought, as a rule, to be made by 
the seamen themselves out of their pay; 
and he was glad to be able to state to 
their Lordships that the seamen seemed 
disposed to make it. Savings banks had 
recently been established at the Naval 
ports, in addition to those on board ship ; 
and His Royal Highness in command of 
the Naval Reserves had told him that a 
large number of the Coastguard insured 
their lives. He could only repeat what 
he had said before—that, in his opinion, 
there were certain funds which might 
properly be set apart towards providing 
assistance for the widows of sailors who 
lost their lives by drowning or other 
accident ; but he hoped the House would 
allow him to say that any attempt to 
increase the expenses for the non-effec- 
tive portion of the Navy ought to be 
viewed with much jealousy in ‘‘ another 

lace.” Those expenses had grown from 
£360,000 to £560,000 within 10 years. 
In his opinion, all the money that could 
properly be saved in other branches of 
the Service ought to be expended on the 
effective or fighting portion. The ques- 
tion of provision for exceptional cases 
would, however, continue to receive his 
careful attention. 


Z 
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Viscount SIDMOUTH thanked the 
noble Earl for his statement, and said, 
that he did not suggest that any provi- 
sion should be made in respect to any 
other than the exceptional cases referred 


ARMY (THANKS OF PARLIAMENT). 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Tue Eart or POWIS moved for a 


“Return of the officers of the Army who have 

received the thanks of Parliament by name from 
1813; showing the date at which and the rank 
in which they would have been retired from the 
Army under the proposed rule of five years’ 
non-employment, and the appointments they 
may have held subsequent to that date; how 
many officers of distinction would have been 
excluded from employment by the proposed five 
years’ regulstion, and the nation thus deprived 
of their services.”’ 
The Return would be confined to those 
who were thanked as General Officers, 
as officers of inferior rank were not 
mentioned by name in the Votes of 
Parliament. 

Tue Kart or MORLEY said, he would 
be the last person to demur to giving in- 
formation to the House on any impor- 
tant questions relative to the Army when 
he considered the information really use- 
ful, whether in favour of or against the 
scheme of Army Organization; but he 
submitted that this Return would serve 
no purpose whatever, because the con- 
ditions under which the officers who 
would be included in the proposed Re- 
turn served would be entirely different 
from the conditions under which officers 
would serve in the new scheme. Had the 
rule which would in future enforce retire- 
ment after five years’ non-employment 
been in force in former days, it was more 
than probable that many, if not all, the 
distinguished generals referred to by his 
noble Friend would have been retained 
by employment on the active list. He 
would point out that the effect of keep- 
ing a large number of officers of high 

osition on the active list would be to 

eep younger men out. Those who had 
not been employed for five years, and 
who were not likely to be employed for 
some time, should go off the list, in order 
that the promotion might not be blocked. 
He hoped the noble Earl would not press 
for the Return. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he had heard of Returns being refused 
because the information which would be 
contained in them was difficult to be 
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arrived at, or because they would be so 
voluminous and expensive; but he had 
never before heard of their being refused 
because their production, in the opinion 
of the Minister, would not furnish cogent 
arguments against a system of which he 
approved. It was obvious that the mo- 
tive of the noble Earl (the Earl of Powis) 
in asking for the Return was that noble 
Lords who were not so well acquainted 
with military matters as he was himself 
might have put before them in precise 
and intelligible terms the argument 
against this five years’ rule. Upon the 
cogency of that argument, he (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) did not desire to 
express an opinion. In the opinion of 
his noble Friend behind him, it was a 
valuable and an effective argument ; and 
he thought that to withhold information 
from the House simply because the noble 
Earl opposite did not agree with him 
was a very unusual course. 

Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
did not altogether agree with the noble 
Marquess opposite. What his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Morley) said was 
not that the argument to be founded 
upon the Return would not be cogent, 
but that no argument could be founded 
upon it at all. Suppose a Return was 
asked for which had no application to 
the subject, he should say that was a 
reason for refusing the Return. No ar- 
gument of any importance could be 
founded upon the Return asked for. 
However, as it would be neither volu- 
minous nor expensive, his noble Friend 
would not resist the Motion if it were 
pressed. 

Lorpv DENMAN (not having heard the 
speech of the noble Marquess) said, that 
the noble Lord who made this Motion 
had pointed out that Viscount Hill and 
Viscount Hardinge could not have been 
employed as they wereif this proposed sys- 
tem had existed intheirtime. He (Lord 
Denman) wished to point out the fact that 
the rule as to colonels retiring at the age 





of 58 had been re-considered ; and as the 
Minister for War might refrain from 
employing a general for five years, and 
so dismiss him from active service, it 
would be an injury to the Profession if 
this regulation, or anything approach- 
ing to it, were established. Lord Lyne- 
doch was 40 years old before he joined 
the Army. If he had been a general on 
retirement, he could not have again been 





employed—though vigorous till 80. Thig 
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and other schemes for forced retirement 
were caused by the sudden abolition of 
purchase, without regard to the majority 
of 80 in their Lordship’s House, who 
desired, on the Resolution of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Richmond and Gor- 
don), that a sound system of retirement 
should be established before the sudden 
revocation of the Royal Warrant. He 
looked upon the five years’ rule of non- 
employment’as a system of enforced re- 
tirement which was most objectionable. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
till Thursday next, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 17th May, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Land Drainage Provisional Orders* [153]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Hali- 
fax, &c.) * p31. 

Report—Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Berwick-upon-Tweed, &c.)* [1388]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) 
(No. 2) * [139]. 


QUESTIONS. 


— oOo 
VACCINATION ACT, SECS. 29. 31. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is the fact that the Warring- 
ton magistrates recently fined six per- 
sons £1 16s. 6d. each (including costs) 
under section 29 of the Vaccination Act, 
which section applies only to children 
under twelve months’ old, whereas the 
children in question were from three to 
six years old; whether this is not ille- 
ga)- and, whether he will direct that 
the fines be remitted ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he only received this morning 
the facts of the case. It appeared that, 
as his hon. Friend stated, the conviction 
took place under the 29th section of the 
Vaccination Act, instead of the 31st, and 
the conviction, considering the age of the 
children, was, therefore, irregular. He 
would inquire into the matter, and see 
what was to be done with reference to 
the fines. 


{May 17, 1881] 
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STATE OF IRELAND—LANDLORDS’ 
PROPERTY DEFENCE ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the attendance of paid officials 
of the Government at meetings of the 
Landlords’ Property Defence Associa- 
tion or Emergency Committee has the 
sanction and approval of the Irish 
Executive; and, if not, what notice 
has been taken of the presence at such 
meeting of Mr. Eaton, Resident Magis- 
trate, Mr. Rice, Crown Prosecutor, and 
Mr. Fleming, Sub-inspector, at Fermoy, 
county Cork, on the 7th instant ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he understood that neither Mr. Eaton, 
Resident Magistrate, nor Mr. Fleming, 
Sub-inspector, attended any such meet- 
ing as the hon. Member alluded to. Mr. 
Rice, Crown Prosecutor, informed him 
that, as a private individual, he attended 
a private meeting of gentlemen inter- 
ested in the Property Defence Asso- 
ciation. He did not think the matter 
called for the attention of the Govern- 
ment. 


INLAND NAVIGATION DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE UPPER BANN. 


Mr. RICHARDSON asked the Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, in the course of an inquiry now 
being held on ‘‘ Inland Navigation and 
Drainage in Ireland,’ it has been found 
that the powers of the Commissioners do 
not enable them sufficiently to investi- 
gate the complaint laid before them, in 
regard to the serious damage caused by 
the flooding of the Valley of the Upper 
Bann, and the lands adjoining Lough 
Neah and its tributaries; and, whether 
he will advise Her Majesty to enlarge 
the scope and powers of the Commis- 
sioners, and provide the Commissioners 
with the assistance of a competent hy- 
draulic engineer for the purpose of re- 
porting on a proposal placed before 
them, to discharge the surplus water by 
way of Newry? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
The Commission referred to in the Ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend was appointed 
to inquire into the Northern inland navi- 
gations of Ireland and their effect upon 
the drainage of the country. In a 
preliminary Report, the Commissioners 
asked for fresh powers to examine into 
the practicability and expense of a new 
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lan for improving the drainage of the 
Valley of the Upper Bann entirely inde- 
pendent of the navigations. This pro- 
posal appeared to the Treasury to be 
outside the scope of the inquiry intrusted 
to the Commission, which, in itself, is 
large enough to be likely to occupy 
much time. It further appeared that 
the proposal was one which should 
rather be dealt with under the General 
Drainage Acts. It was, therefore, de- 
cided not to extend the scope of the 
inquiry intrusted to the Commission. 


PURCHASE OF STORES (INDIA). 


Mr. W. H. SMITH (for Lord Gzorcz 
Hamitton) asked the Secretary of State 
for India, If it is true that the permis- 
sion given in 1878 by the India Office 
to the Indian Government to obtain by 
open tender in India the necessary stores 
for the Stationery Office for the Bengal 
Presidency have been suddenly can- 
celled from England; and, if so, upon 
what grounds ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The permission which the noble Lord 
probably refers to was intended to en- 
courage the prrchase in India of articles 
manufactured in that country, or usually 
procurable in the local market, of satis- 
factory quality and price. But when 
stores are of such a nature that they 
have to be purchased in England, the 
demand should be forwarded to and 
dealt with by the India Office. More 
precise instructions to this effect were 
sent to India in May, 1880, and were 
adopted by the Government of India in 
a Resolution dated November, 1880. 
No other instructions on this subject 
have recently been sent to India. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—ARREST 
OF —— CLARKE AT MULLINGAR. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is a fact that a man 
named Clarke was on Thursday May 
12th arrested without warrant at Mul- 
lingar on acharge of carrying an alleged 
illegal placard ; if four magistrates at 
once proceeded to sentence the man to 
a month’s imprisonment unless he found 
bail for good behaviour for six months; 
if it was only on the protest of Mr. 
Downes, prisoner’s solicitor, that the 
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magistrates consented to remand the 
charge to petty sessions; if the magis- 
strates had power to adjudicate as they 
proposed out of sessions; and, if they 
they had not, will he take steps to in- 
sure that justice shall be done in similar 
cases in which prisoners may not be 
able to provide themselves with legal 
defence ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am in- 
formed that this case was disposed of at 
the Petty Sessions. I am also informed 
that the magistrates have jurisdiction to 
ask for sureties for good behaviour ; but, 
as this is a legal point, perhaps the hon. 
Member, if he wishes for further infor- 
mation, will ask my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland. 

Mz. T. D. SULLIVAN: I will do so. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—THE GOVERNOR 
OF LIMERICK PRISON. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (for Mr. 
O’Sutiivan) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the present Governor of the 
County Limerick Prison is the same 
Governor whose conduct was brought 
before this House in 1869 (by the late 
George Henry Moore) for insulting and 
persecuting political prisoners under his 
charge; and, if so, why the County 
Limerick Prison was selected for the 
same purpose on. the present occa- 
sion ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The Governor 
of the Limerick County Prison has held 
that office since 1862; therefore I ima- 
gine that he was Governor when the late 
Mr. Moore brought forward his Motion in 
1869. The prison was selected—firstly, 
on the ground of the general convenience 
of the situation ; and, secondly, because 
of its suitability in the way of internal 
accommodation. 

Mr. T. P. O°>CONNOR asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the present Go- 
vernor was not the same person who 
was Governor when the hon. Member for 
the county of Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) 
underwent atrocious treatment in the 
prison ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER requested the 
hon. Gentleman to give Notice of his 
Question. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman knew very well that it 
was the same person. [‘‘Order!”’] 
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PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 
NEWSPAPERS FOR POLITICAL PRI- 
SONERS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, as it is not denied that Colonel 
Valentine Baker after his conviction of 
a far graver offence than any which the 
Irish coercion prisoners are merely sus- 
pected of, was not prevented from re- 
ceiving such English, Irish, Colonial, 
and Foreign newspapers, illustrated or 
otherwise, as he chose to pay for; and 
further, as it is not denied that English 
prisoners charged with offences how- 
ever grave are while awaiting trial al- 
lowed to receive such papers as are sent 
to them, the Irish prison officials will in 
future be instructed not to stop such 
publications as the ‘‘ Echo,” the ‘‘ New- 
castle Chronicle,” the ‘‘ Graphic,” the 
‘‘Tilustrated London News,” the ‘ Na- 
tion,” the ‘‘ Irishman,” when they are 
forwarded by friends to the political pri- 
soners in Irish goals who are merely 
detained on suspicion; and, if he will 
state by whose orders these papers have 
hitherto been stoppod ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I can only 
repeat what I have before stated in an- 
swer to this Question—namely, that the 
Irish Government have given orders that 
prisoners detained under the Protection 
of Person and Property (Ireland) Act 
shall be allowed to receive the Dublin 
daily papers and the papers sent them 
from their own localities. I do not think 
there is any necessity for modifying that 
rule. 

Mr. HEALY: Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman will answer the latter part 
of the Question. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I really have 
answered it. Of course, my answer im- 
plies that it is by our sanction. In fact, 
I am quite willing to state that it is 
done by our orders. 


FRANCE AND TUNIS—THE TREATY. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
regard the Treaty extorted by General 
Bréard from the Bey of Tunis on the 13th 
instant as consistent with the declara- 
tions of M. Saint Hilaire previously re- 
ported to this House as to the intended 
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object and limits of the French Expedi- 
tion to Tunis; and, if not, whether it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to protest against so grave a vio- 
lation of International Law as this for- 
cible imposition of a French Suzerainty 
on the Regency indisputably constitutes; 
and, whether the said Treaty, so ex- 
torted, will in any way, and to what 
extent, affect the rights and privileges 
secured to Foreigners residing in, or 
trading to, Tunis, under the existing capi- 
tulations and Treaties between the Sub- 
lime Porte and the European Powers? 

The following Question on the same 
subject also stood on the Notice Paper 
in the name of the Earl of Bective :— 
To ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether, seeing that if 
Her Majesty’s Government considered 
Tunis to be under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan, and no final Treaty could there- 
fore be entered into by the Bey without 
ratification by the Sublime Porte, Her 
Majesty’s Government, in accord with 
the terms of the Berlin Treaty and the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, would pre- 
vent the insertion of clauses in any 
French Treaty with the Bey which 
might undermine the authority of the 
Sultan, or interfere with the rights of 
other nations under Treaties with the 
Ottoman Porte, or its suzerain the Bey ; 
also to ask, if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will protest against the permanent 
occupation by the French of the Ports 
of Bizerta, Susa, and Gabes, inasmuch as 
such occupation would menace our com- 
munications with the East; if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will protest against 
any terms being forced upon the Bey 
which would interfere with the proper 
representation of British and Italian in- 
terests in the composition of the Inter- 
national Financial Commission which at 
present exists at Tunis; and, if Her 
Majesty’s Government will take steps to 
prevent the imposition of a protective 
tariff in Tunis against the introduction 
of British manufactures which at present 
constitute the principle European im- 
port trade in that Country? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I con- 
clude that the Questions of the hon. 
Member for Wicklow County and the 
noble Lord the Member for Westmore- 
land were put on the Paper before the 
conversation yesterday on the affairs of 
Tunis. I then stated that it appeared 
the more convenient course to defer any 
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discussion of particular points until the 
whole of the case was submitted to this 
House in the Papers which will shortly 
be laid before Parliament, and in this 
view the majority of the House will no 
doubt agree. If hon. Members are not 
satisfied with those Papers, they will 
then have the opportunity of submitting 
a Motion upon the subject. With re- 
gard to the noble Lord’s Questions, I 
would point out that the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention contained no reference to 
the dominion of Turkey in Africa, and 
we have not heard that the French 
troops are in the neighbourhood of Susa 
or Gabes. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked how far the ex- 
isting Treaties would be operative ? 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I do} 


not wish to be drawn into further an- 
swers by further Questions. We have 
not yet got an official communication of 
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he was to remain there until His High- 
ness the Bey had distinctly stated that 
his protest to the Porte, to the effect 
that he signed the Treaty under protest, 
was revoked ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: We 
haye not heard of any occupation of the 
city of Tunis by French troops ; but they 
are just outside. 


ARMY—COAST BRIGADE ROYAL 
ARTILLERY. 

Mr. CREYKE asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If the officers of the 
Coast Brigade Royal Artillery, by the 
abolition of the lieutenant-coloneley of 
the brigade, have been debarred from 
rising in the regiment beyond the rank 
of captain ; if, on the recommendation of 
Lord Morley’s Committee, one majority 
only is proposed to be granted to the 
whole of the brigade; and, whether, 











the text of the Treaty ; but we have! taking into consideration the fact that 
been informed by the French Govern- | the Coast Brigade is the only opening 
ment that they have exercised the utmost | for master gunners and superior non- 
care that the rights and privileges se-| commissioned officers to the combatant 
cured to foreigners under existing Trea- | commissioned ranks in a regiment num- 
ties shall continue to exist. | bering 34,000 men, he would, before 
Tue Eart or BECTIVE asked for an} the publication of the new warrant, be 
answer to the third paragraph of his; prepared to consider the concessions 
second Question with regard to prevent-| sought by the officers of the Coast 
ing the imposition of a protective tariff; Brigade, viz.:—The granting of four 
in Tunis against the introduction of) majorities, inclusive of present establish- 
British manufactures ? /ment (the proportion granted to the 
Str CHARLES W. DILKE: That) Royal Marine Artillery) ; and the revival 
paragraph is partly covered by the) of the lieutenant-colonelcy ? 
answer I gave. The existing Treaties) Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
with Tunis will undoubtedly continue | Question of my hon. Friend, I really 
in force. must appeal to him to consider whether 
Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked | it is desirable that specific proposals for 
whether the Capitulations would con-jincrease of establishments, involving 
tinue in force ? large additional expenditure, should be 
Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I must: pressed on me by an independent Mem- 
ask the hon. Member to give Notice of! ber inthe House of Commons. Ishould 
his Question. not so much deprecate a general Ques- 
Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I tion asking me if I had inquired into 
will put the Question on Thursday. the organization of any particular corps ; 
Mr. RITCHIE: May I ask on what but it is very difficult to exercise econo- 
footing the Treaty with Tunis stands? | mical control in these matters in the 
Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Perhaps | face of elaborate claims of this kind put 
the hon. Member will give Notice of! forward in Questions to Ministers. As 
the Question. | to the particular case of the Coast Bri- 
Tue Eart or BECTIVE: Perhaps gade, I have to remind my hon. Friend 
the hon. Baronet will inform the House | that the officers and men are under the 
whether there is any truth in the state- orders of the officers commanding the 
ment that General Bréard on the 15th! Artillery of their respective districts; 
instant occupied the city of Tunis with | and I can see no reason for granting to 
a large body of troops under the direct | these particular officers, who have not 
orders of the French Government that received a scientific education, like the 
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other officers of Artillery, higher ranks 
than that now enjoyed. We are, as my 
hon. Friend’s Question shows that he is 
aware, adding one majority to the estab- 
lishment, which, since 1872, has con- 
sisted of captains and lieutenants. 


PASSENGER ACTS—EMIGRANT 
SHIPS. 


Caprain PRICE asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he will 
cause inquiries to be made as to the 
sufficiency of the boat and life-saving 
accommodation supplied to emigrant 
ships sailing from Queenstown and other 
ports for America and Canada? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I have made 
inquiries on the subject of the Question, 
and I find that the size and number of 
life-boats and the character of the life- 
saving apparatus in emigrant ships are 
already prescribed by statute. I have 
no doubt that the provisions of the 
statute are strictly observed in every 
case, and I believe that no emigrant 
ship leaves port until after inspection 
by an emigrant agent, as well as by a 
representative of the Board of Trade. 
As to the sufficiency of the statutory 
provisions, I can only say that, so far 
as I am informed, they are sufficient 
and, in fact, as extensive as would be 
practicable or desirable in all circum- 
stances. 


MINES REGULATION ACT—THE PEN- 
Y-GRAIG EXPLOSION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he has had-his attention called to that 
portion of Mr. Wright’s Report on the 
Pen-y-Graig Explosion, in which he. 
states the following with respect to Moses 
Rowlands, the manager of that colliery, 
viz. :— 


‘‘The nominal manager of the colliery is 
Moses Rowlands, a nephew of one of the pro- 
prietors. He has had no experience in the work- 
ing of steam coal, except for a short time as a boy 
of 10 or 12 years of age. The following is his 
history :—Born in 1843, he from 10 to 12 years of 
his age cut coal at Aberdare and Rhondda ; then 
he did clerk’s work at Gwendraeth Colliery for 
about five years (1855 to 1860). He was then 
at a national school for some time. He was 
then at a house coal (not steam coal) colliery at 
Pen-y-Graig belonging to his uncle for 13 or 
14 years (1861 to 1873) as a clerk, storekeeper, 
and measurer, principally at book work, and as 
he expressly stated, not engaged in the practical 
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duties of mine managing. In 1873 he went to 
assist his father, the certificated manager of an- 
other house coal colliery at Pen-y-Graig. He 
remained there five years, holding no regular 
office as manager, overman, fireman, or other- 
wise. In 1878 he came to the Naval Steam 
Coal Colliery (where the explosion now in ques- 
tion occurred), of which his uncle was and is a 
proprietor; and he has been the certificated 
manager from then till now. He obtained his 
certificate, not by examination, but by a certifi- 
cate under section 31 of the Act, signed by the 
Secretary of State, to the effect that he had 
‘ within five years before the passing of this Act 
(the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1872) acted for 
not less than 12 months in the capacity of a 
manager of a mine.’ This certificate, if the 
foregoing history as told by him is true, was 
entirely false, and he must have known it to be 
false, inasmuch as according to his own showing 
he did not begin to act in any capacity as ma- 
nager of a mine, even as his father’s assistant, 
until 1873; and the proprietors of the colliery, 
or some of them, must have known it to be false. 
This manager appears to have brought himself 
within the provisions of section 38 of the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, by which the use of a 
false certificate with knowledge of its falsity is 
a misdemeanour punishable with two years’ 
hard labour. The proprietors of the colliery 
are equally liable to punishment if they were 
accessory to the nephew’s offence: One at least 
of the proprietors (the manager’s uncle) took an 
active part in the affairs of the colliery ;” 

and, whether, considering that the Com- 
missioner charges him with fraudulently 
obtaining his certificate, and for such 
| offence he is liable to two years’ hard 
| labour, he will direct that his certificate 
be at once withdrawn, or he be tried for 
an offence in the ordinary course of 
Law ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that he had been in communi- 
cation with Mr. Wright on this subject, 
and the hon. Member was aware that 
the Government had carefully considered 
what course should be taken in regard 
to it. A prosecution had been insti- 
tuted against the manager with a view 
to revoke his certificate for misconduct 
and negligence. The prosecution failed, 
and he was absolved. In those circum- 
stances, considering the whole character 
lof that case, he did not think it would 
| be right to go back to anterior proceed- 
| ings six or seven years ago, and institute 
another prosecution, which he did not 
think was likely to succeed. The Go- 
vernment could not undertake a second 
prosecution in that case. He had, how- 
ever, given instructions that a special 
inspection of that mine should be made, 
and a particular Report be made to him 
as to the present management. 
l 
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PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—PRO- 
CLAMATION OF THE QUEEN’S 
COUNTY. 


Mr. LALOR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
For what reason the Queen’s County has 
been proclaimed under the Protection of 
Person and Property (Ireland) Act; and, 
if it be true that Patrick Meehan, Pa- 
trick Doran, and John Redington, of 
Maryborough, in the Queen’s County, 
have been arrested under the provisions 
of the said Act; and, if so, on what rea- 
sonable suspicion ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
the only answer he could give to that 
Question was that, after very careful 
consideration, the Government had acted 
on their responsibility, and had thought 
it necessary to proclaim that county for 
the prevention of outrages. The hon. 
Member asked him on what reasonable 
suspicion certain persons had been ar- 
rested. He could not give the precise 
words of the arrest, and he would not 
like to make any mistake. Of course, 
the Papers would be laid on the Table 
in the usual form ; and if the hon. Gen- 
tleman wished him to read the warrant, 
of course he should do so. 

Mr. LALOR said, that he wished to 
make a few remarks on this subject, and 
would therefore conclude with a Motion. 
He was well acquainted with the incon- 
venience of these Motions of Adjourn- 
ment; but he was compelled to take the 
course which he was now doing in con- 
sequence of the Chief Secretary having 
refused to state the grounds on which 
the Queen’s County had been proclaimed. 
He had a Return in his hand from which 
it appeared that within the last four 
months there had only been six agrarian 
crimes in the Queen’s County. There 
was no other county in the British Em- 
pire where there had been less crime 
committed than during the last four 
months in the Queen’s County. To show 
the manner in which the Ooercion Act 
was now worked, he would only refer to 
one case, that of a burning which took 
place in his own neighbourhood a short 
time since. For that a man named 
Lalor was arrested on suspicion, al‘hough 
there was not the slightest evidence 
against him to go before a Court. The 
very fact of this man’s arrest would 


establish the fact that the burning wasa | to do with the Motion for Adjournment ; 
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malicious one, and would thus play into 
the hands—— 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether the hon. Mem- 
ber was in Order in debating a question 
on a Motion for Adjournment, when he 
had raised the same point on a similar 
Motion two or three days ago ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: When the hon. 
Member spoke on this question, the 
Motion before the House was that the 
House do now adjourn. That Question 
was disposed of, and I am not prepared 
to say that the hon. Member is, strictly 
speaking, out of Order now, although, as 
I have often said, this is a most incon- 
venient course to pursue. 

Mr. LALOR said, that the proclama- 
tion of the Queen’s County was playing 
into the hands of the landlords. He 
was very well aware—and in the Queen’s 
County they were very well aware— 
on whose recommendation the Queen’s 
County had been proclaimed. It was 
on the recommendation of the magis- 
trates, and he would give the House a 
sample of those gentlemen. In January 
last, six respectable young men who 
were collecting subscriptions for the 
Land League were summoned before 
the magistrates at Petty Sessions, and 
although the persons whom they had 
solicited swore that they had not been 
intimidated, the magistrates disregarded 
the evidence, and convicted the accused. 
The assistant barrister reversed the de- 
cision on appeal, and now two of those 
men had been arrested merely to vindi- 
cate the magistrates’ unjust decision. 
These men were respectable merchants 
in Maryborough, and yet the police went 
to their houses at 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, broke in their doors, and only gave 
them five minutes to dress before they 
took them to gaol. One of them had a 
large sum of money ir. the house, and he 
had no time to secure it before he was 
taken to the station and conveyed to 
gaol. He asked was that right or 
honourable treatment for respectable 
men? He said it was unjust and cruel. 
On what grounds were these men ar- 
rested ? The right hon. Gentleman 
had refused to answer that question ; 
but he would tell them he had a copy 
of the Warrant, which he would read. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I submit, Sir, 
that the matter which the hon Member 
| is placing before the House has nothing 
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and I hope the House will not allow 
any important matter such as this may 
be to be introduced when the House 
itself has no opportunity of expressing 
an opinion thereon. 

Mr. HEALY: May I ask, Sir, is it 
not the fact that the hon. Member for 
Wareham (Mr. Montague Guest) moved 
the adjournment of the House yester- 
day on the question of Tunis, which 
was a much more important matter than 
that now under consideration ? I would 
also ask you, Sir, whether the hon. 
Member for London (Mr. Alderman 
Lawrence) is entitled persistently to 
interrupt the hon. Member, at the same 
time skilfully endeavouring to conceal 
the fact by putting his Notice Paper 
before his mouth ? 

Mr. SPEAKER having made no 
reply, 

Mr. LALOR, resuming, denied that 
these three gentleman had evercommitted 
a breach of the peace of the kind alleged 
against them. He challenged the right 
hon. Gentleman to go down to that place 
and hear the case, even from the police- 
men and magistrates from whom he was 
getting his instructions in this matter. 
He challenged him to bring the matter 
to trial, and he would find that he was 
thoroughly deceived by the local autho- 
rities in Maryborough. He believed 
the arrest of these men was intended by 
the right hon. Gentleman as a blow at 
the Land League; but the best weapon 
the right hon. Gentleman could make 
use of against the Land League would 
be the introduction of a good Land Bill, 
which the Bill at present before the 
House was not. [‘* Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to refer to the Land Bill, 
which is not now before the House. 

Mr. LALOR said, he did not intend 
to refer to it any further; but he would 
advise the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Government to be cautious. There were 
men in Ireland connected with the Land 
League who were anxiously waiting for 
the time when the present leaders should 
be removed. These men were not the 
friends of the landlords or the friends of 
the Government; but they were men who 
thought the present leaders were not 
sufficiently advanced, and who would be 
more likely to give trouble to the right 
hon. Gentleman than the men who now 
guided the movement. He would advise 
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made further arrests in the Queen’s 
County, to go down there and inquire, 
not from the landlord side of the ques- 
tion, nor from the officials from whom 
he was getting information, but to hold 
an inquiry in public, where he could have 
the members of the Land League and 
their accusers face to face. He begged 
to move the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. MARUM, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, wished to bear testimony to the 
fact that there was not a particle of evi- 
dence against the men who had been 
arrested to sustain the charge of intimi- 
dation. The case had come before him 
and his brother magistrates on appeal, 
and was investigated with the greatest 
care. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Lalor.) 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN wished to state 
his belief that the number of arrests 
which had taken place in Ireland, and 
the character of those arrests, were creat- 
ing not merely irritation, but exaspera- 
tion in that country. He wished to tell 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Forster) that if he went on in this line of 
action he and the Irish landlords would 
produce an insurrection in Ireland. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 23; Noes 
317: Majority 294.—(Div. List, No. 
204.) 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE PAPERS. 


Mr. NORTHCOTE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he was aware on March 14th that the 
consideration of a Motion involving the 
whole question of Ministerial policy in 
Central Asia was fixed for the 24th of 
that month; if so, if he can explain the 
reason of the delay from March 14 to 
March 17 in requesting the assent of 
the Russian Government to the publica- 
tion of the important papers contained 
in Parliamentary Paper (Central Asia, 
No. 3, 1881); if he can explain the delay 
between March 21st and 24th in com- 
municating the Russian assent to such 
publication to the Under Secretary of 
State directly responsible to Parliament 
for the conduct of Foreign Affairs; and, 
if he can state to the House the reasons, 
if any, which precluded the communica- 
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tion to Parliament of the intelligence 
conveyed in the last two Despatches of 
that Parliamentary Paper in time to 
place the House in possession of the 
information used by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the discussion of the Motion 
relative to the retention of Candahar ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I gave 
very full information upon this subject 
yesterday to the House. My answer 
must be that there was no such delay 
as that with regard to which the hon. 
Member asks. I stated yesterday that 
the document reached the Foreign Office 
on the night of the 21st, and that it was 
seen and the immediate publication of 
the Paper ordered on the morning of 
the 22nd. It then, as I explained, had 
to start on its usual round before it came 
to me. When he asks me the reason 
which prevented communication to Par- 
liament of the last two despatches, I 
must reply once more that no reason 
whatever prevented it, that every pos- 
sible haste was shown, and that no haste 
would have produced the last despatch 
in time, as it was only written after the 
debate was over. 


Protection of Person and 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE BASUTOS. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked whether 
any further news had been received from 
Basutoland ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply to the 
hon. Member for the City, who has al- 
ways taken so strong an interest in the 
Basutos, I am happy to say that Sir 
Hercules Robinson has now telegraphed 
that Letsea, Lerothodi, and 10 others 
have accepted his award. Masupha did 
not sign the letter ; but we do not know 
that he has declined to accept the 
award. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF ‘THE 
HOUSE—THAMES RIVER BILL. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked if it was the 
intention of the Government to press 
forward this Bill to-night, and why it 
was placed on the Paper every day, in- 
cluding those of private Members, which 
was a most inconvenient course ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN considered the 
course referred to an inconvenient one ; 
but it had appeared to him necessary in 
the circumstances of the case. The Bill 
had first been introduced as a Private 
Bill, in the hope of saving the time of 
the House. f 
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expressed by hon. Members on both 
sides of the House, it subsequently was 
introduced as a public measure. The 
re-introduction of the Bill was, however, 
deferred for three weeks in consequence 
of the Notices of opposition of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton); but having managed to catch 
the hon. and learned Member napping, 
he at last succeeded in introducing the 
measure. ‘The second reading might 
have been taken on Friday; but in 
deference to the wishes of hon. Members 
opposite he undertook not to begin the 
discussion after 12 30. The Bill was 
then put down for Monday, and No- 
tices of opposition were at once given 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
and the hon. Member for the City 
of London (Mr. Alderman Lawrence). 
There was, therefore, no other course 
for him to pursue than to put down the 
Bill in the Order Paper day after day. 
If the opposition to the House being 
called upon to give a verdict on the mea- 
sure could be overcome, he would put 
the Bill down for an evening that would 
be convenient to those interested. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 


| Under the circumstances stated by the 


President of the Board of Trade, I will 
agree to remove my block to the Bill. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—AR- 
RESTS UNDER THE ACT—THE CASE 
OF MR DILLON. 


Mr. J. COWEN said, he wished to 
ask the Speaker a Question respecting 
the privileges of an hon. Member of the 
House. The Speaker had ruled that Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s expulsion — notwithstand- 
ing the Resolution that was arrived at 
on the 26th of April, declaring that he 
could not take an oath, and notwith- 
standing also the Resolution based on 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Devon (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) that he must be pre- 
vented entering the House—could be 
made a question of Privilege. The hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) had raised the point, and it had 
been held that he had a right to do so. 
Now, Mr. Dillon was a duly qualified 
Member of the Legislature. He had 
committed no offence. He had not been 
put upon his trial; he had not been con- 
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demned: he had simply been arrested 
on suspicion. He was apprehended, 
too, while on his way to take his seat in 
Parliament. What he wanted to know 
from the Speaker was, whether Mr. Dil- 
lon’s case stood in the same category as 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s, and could be treated 
as a question of Privilege? He knew 
the Speaker had ruled that the essence 
of Privilege consisted in its urgency; 
but he begged to remind him that im- 
mediately the fact of Mr. Dillon’s arrest 
was made known to the House, the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor) and other Irish Gentlemen started 
a discussion on the subject, and they 
only abandoned it when the Govern- 
ment gave an undertaking that there 
should be an opportunity for debating 
the whole question. That opportunity 
had not been afforded; and what he 
wished to know was, whether the matter 
could be recurred to in the way that Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s case had been recurred to, 
and be brought up as a question of 
Privilege ? 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: With regard 
to this question of the arrest of Mr. 
Dillon, the Government has been guilty 
of a distinct breach of their own pro- 
mises. On Notice being given by an 
hon. Member, calling attention to the 
arrest, the Government declined to give 
us any opportunity of bringing it for- 
ward. [‘‘Order!”] I think Iam speak- 
ing to the point raised by my hon. Friend 
—namely, that this remains a question 
of urgency to us because of the action 
of the Government, for when we brought 
the matter forward in an irregular man- 
ner the Government challenged us to 
bring it to the test of a Motion. Yet 
the very day after that distinct state- 
ment of the Government, when my hon. 
Friend asked for facilities, the Govern- 
ment took advantage of the Forms of 
the House again. Accordingly, if we 
have not been able to bring it forward 
as a matter of urgency, the responsi- 
bility is on the Government, not us. 

Mr. PARNELL: I also wish to ask 
whether it would not be greatly for the 
convenience of the House that the Go- 
vernment should afford some oppor- 
tunity to the Irish Members of dis- 
cussing the question of the arrests made 
under the Coercion Act? I certainly 
regret very much that the question 
should have been raised in an irregular 
way, as it was yesterday, and again to- 
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day, but I cannot wonder that this 
should have happened; and I would 
ask you for some expression of opinion 
as to whether it would not be a desirable 
step to take, with the view of preventing 
irregular debates from springing up, 
which it was natural should spring up 
in the absence of any means of bringing 
these very important matters before the 
House, for the Government to give once 
for all one day to the Irish Members, 
for the purpose of bringing up the 
whole question of the 100 or so arrests 
made under the Coercion Act ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork has put to me a 
Question intreference to my opinion upon 
a matter not now before the House. 
The hon. Member must be aware that it 
is not for the Chair to express an opinion 
except upon points of Order. With re- 
gard to the Question of Order put to me 
by the hon. Member for Newcastle, I 
have to say this—that Mr. Dillon, one 
of the Members for the county of Tippe- 
rary, has been committed to prison for 
some time under an Act of Parliament 
passed this Session, and I am asked whe- 
ther any Motion on that matter would 
be treated as a question of Privilege ? 
I have no hesitation in saying that any 
Motion bearing on Mr. Dillon’s arrest, 
seeing that he has been for some time in 
prison, and that urgency does not apply, 
could not, according to the practice of 
the House, be treated as a question of 
Privilege. Any Motion brought forward 
on that matter must be brought forward 
in the ordinary way. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS—MR. 
BRADLAUGH. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
would on Thursday next ask the Prime 
Minister, Whether, seeing that Acts of 
Parliament had been passed for the 
purpose of relieving two noble Lords 
from the penalty which they had in- 
curred last Session for having sat in the 
House of Lords without having taken 
the usual Oath, it was the intention of 
the Government to propose a similar 
measure of relief in the case of Mr. 
Bradlaugh ? 

Srr WILFRID LAWSON wished to 
put a Question to the Speaker with refer- 
ence to the proceedings of the House. 
He desired to know, Whether, acting on 
the precedent which had been set by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
in the case of Mr. Bradlaugh, it would 
be competent for any hon. Member to 
make a similar Motion for the purpose 
of ascertaining the orthodoxy of the 
theological views of Mr. Thomas Collins 
when he presented himself at the Table 
to take the Oath ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question put 
to me is on a point of Order which has 
not arisen, and, therefore, I decline to 
answer it. 


MOTIONS. 


—2 0m — 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. DILLWYN rose to move the 
following Resolutions :— 


“ That the present Standing Orders be abro- 
gated, altered, or amended, in so far as they 
may be inconsistent with the following New 
Orders :— 

1. That Debate on a Bill shall be confined to 
the following stages: Second Reading; Com- 
mittee; Consideration of Report; Third Read- 
ing. 

2. In the course of any Debate it shall be 
competent for any Member, the consent of Mr. 
Speaker having been first had and obtained, to 
move that the Question shall be put forthwith, 
and the decision of the House shall be at once 
taken without further Debate; if resolved in 
the affirmative, the Question before the House 
shall be put forthwith ; if resolved in the 
negative, no similar Motion shall be allowed 
on the same Question before two hours have 
elapsed. Provided always that not less than 
150 Members shall vote in the majority. 

3. If during any Debate a Motion be made 
for Adjournment, Mr. Speaker may decline to 
put the Question thereupon, if in his judgment 
the Motion is made for purposes of obstruction ; 
or if he think fit to put such Question, he may 
put it from the Chair forthwith. 

4. When a Motion is made for the Adjourn- 
ment of a Debate, or of the House during any 
Debate, the Debate thereupon shall be strictly 
confined to the matter of such Motion. 

5. Mr. Speaker may call the attention of the 
House to continued irrevelance or tedious repe- 
tition on the part of a Member, and may direct 
the Member to discontinue his Speech. 

6. On Motion made, the House may decide 
that any Bill shall be resumed in the ensuing 
Session of the same Parliament at the same 
stage at which it stands at the end of the 
current Session. 

7. Any Member suspended from the service 
of the House, in accordance with the Order of 
February 28th, 1880, shall be suspended from 
Moving and Speaking for a week at the first 
offence, and for the remainder of the Session at 
the second, but shall retain the power of voting. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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It” shall nevertheless be in the power of the 
House upon Motion made to reinstate such 
Member in the full service of the House, but 
such Motion in respect of any Member shall be 
made only once in the course of the Session. 

Paragraphs 2,°3, 4, and 5, shall apply, 
mutatis mutandis, to proceedings in Committee 
of the whole House. 

In Committee. 

8. Amendments not on the Notice Paper 
shall only be moved by a Member in charge of 
the Bill.” 


In commending the Resolutions to the 
House, the hon. Member said, that there 
was an impression abroad, and even 
among Members, that year after year 
the House of Commons was growing 
less and less able to grapple with the 
accumulation of Business upon it, and 
a feeling was getting up in the country 
that the House of Commons was be- 
coming incompetent for the work put 
upon it. He regretted that feeling 
should exist with regard to this Legis- 
lative Chamber, in which he had spent 
the best part of his life. Various sug- 
gestions had been made with the object 
of affording the House some relief in 
the discharge of its duties. Among 
other proposals that had been made 
was one by which the Business was 
to be apportioned under certain heads 
and handed over to Special Com- 
mittees ; but that was an objectionable 
course, in his opinion, because he 
thought that the Business of the coun- 
try should be done by the Represen- 
tatives of the nation, and not by mere 
Committees. He was satisfied that by 
a mere alteration in the old Standing 
Orders of the House, which had re- 
mained unchanged for years, they would 
be able to get through their Business 
easily. The hindrances to satisfactory 
legislative progress arose, in his opi- 
nion, from three main causes—first of 
all, that they had too many unnecessary 
Forms in which they allowed questions 
brought before the House to be de- 
bated ; second, useless and unnecessary 
discussion, due perhaps to the increased 
interest taken in Parliamentary proceed- 
ings by the constituencies, and Members 
being anxious to show that they were 
‘* somebody ” in the House ; and, third, 
and paramount of all, the abuse of the 
Rules instituted for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the rights of private Members. 
Instead, however, of those Rules being 
used to enable the minority to protect 
their own rights, they had enabled the 
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minority to prevent the majority carry- 
ing out measures which they deemed to 
be necessary, and, in fact, to wage war 
with the country through the Forms of 
the House. He admitted that he had 
on occasions taken part in obstructive 
tactics; but that was at the end and not 
at the beginning of the Session, because, 
in his opinion, that which was Obstruc- 
tion at the beginning and at the middle 
of a Session sometimes became a duty 
at its end, when Bills could not be pro- 
perly considered. Tracing the recent 
development of Obstruction, he referred 
to the ‘‘All-night ” Sitting in 1877 over 
that very important question, the Con- 
federation of South Africa—a measure 
which his hon. Friends the present 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Courtney), the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), and his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Chamberlain), did their best in assist- 
ing the Irish to obstruct. If they had 
succeeded in throwing out that Bill, he 
believed that many of the evils which 
had since arisen in South Africa would 
have been prevented. He and they, how- 
ever, did not then carry Obstruction to 
the extent of going on with it all night; 
and he believed that the angry feeling 
engendered by the obstruction of certain 
Members who persevered in it prevented 
the fair consideration being given to the 
objections urged against that measure 
which they would otherwise have re- 
ceived. The course of procedure which 
was adopted in that Session resulted in 
the appointment of a Committee to re- 
consider the Rules which regulated the 
procedure of the House. This Commit- 
tee made several suggestions, some of 
which were adopted; but they had not 
proved sufficient to restore perfect order 
to the debates in that House: Not- 
withstanding the fact that the House in 
the present Session had been sitting since 
early in the month of January, hardly 
anything had been done in the interest 
of the country; indeed, no measures 
had been passed except such as were, 
speaking in general terms, thoroughly 
and heartily disliked. The Government 
had proposed certain measures in refer- 
ence to the state of Ireland, and he had 
great faith in the wisdom of the Govern- 
ment; but he saw little chance of their 
measures passing at an early period as 
long as the present. method of conduct- 
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ing the Business of the House was main- 
tained. For the reasons which he had 
stated he asked the House to pass a 
series of Resolutions, the first of which 
would have the effect of limiting the 
occasions on which any measure could 
be discussed and, if any hon. Member 
thought fit, obstructed by the methods 
with which the House had become 
acquainted. The second Resolution was 
an important one. If passed, it would 
enable any hon. Member, with the as- 
sent of the Speaker, to move that the 
question should be forthwith put and 
the decision of the House be forthwith 
taken ; and it provided that, if resolved 
in the affirmative, the question should 
be then put, provided that not less than 
150 Members should vote in the ma- 
jority. He put the number at 150 with 
a view to prevent a small majority at 
the end of the Session, when the House 
was weary and few Members were in 
town, being possessed of undue ‘power. 
The requirement, however, that 150 at 
least should vote in the majority would, 
he thought, secure a sufficient expres- 
sion of opinion to justify the carrying 
out of the Rule. The next three Reso- 
lutions had already been in operation. 
They had been framed by Mr. Speaker 
as ‘“‘ Urgency ’’ Rules, and he thought 
they might well be incorporated with 
the Standing Orders of the House. 
The sixth Resolution might be regarded 
as an innovation; but he thought its 
adoption would lead to a practical and 
important improvement in their pro- 
cedure. His principal object in framing 
that Resolution was to enable Bills to 
be passed which never could be carried 
in any other way, at least as perfect 
measures—he alluded to Bills relating to 
Law Reform, to Merchant Shipping, and 
such like. Measures such as these were 
either dropped altogether, or were hur- 
ried through the House at the end of 
the Session without much consideration. 
The House would, he thought, agree 
with him thatit would be far better that 
such measures should receive full and 
free discussion before they were passed, 
and that could not be secured without 
some such provision as he suggested in 
his Resolution. It would, he was sure, 
lead to better legislation than they were 
able to secure under the present system. 
The seventh Resolution provided that a 
Member suspended from the service of 
the House should be suspended from 
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moving and speaking for a week at the 
first offence, and for the remainder of 
thé Session at the second, but should re- 
tain the power of voting. It was, he 
considered, unfair to his constituents to 
deprive an offending Member of the 
power of voting. The Resolution then 
provided for the re-instatement of the 
Member in the full service of the House 
upon Motion made and carried, such 
Motion, however, in reference to the 
same Member to be made once only in 
the course of the Session. The eighth 
and last Resolution provided that Amend- 
ments in Committee which did notappear 
on the Paper could only be moved by a 
Member in charge of the Bill. Its adop- 
tion would prevent the passing hurriedly 
and without due consideration of Amend- 
ments in Committee. There would be 
some guarantee obtained that the Amend- 
ments of which no Notice had been given 
were really improvements of the Bill if 
the hon. Member who had the Bill in 
charge approved of them. Such were 
the Resolutions he proposed; and he 
did not doubt that the result of their 
being agreed to would restore to the 
House the power of prosecuting the 
Business of the country which they had, 
he might say, lost. They were now, 
practically, unable to carry out the views 
of the majority in the country, because 
it was in the power of a small minority 
to thwart their efforts to do so. He 
trusted the Government would accept the 
proposals he made. They had the power 
in their own hands of doing so. He 
did not say that the Resolutions were 
perfect; but this he could assert—that 
he had heard far more objections to 
their not going far enough than he had 
to their going too far. He was convinced 
that if they could restore to the House 
the power it formerly exercised over its 
own Business, they would have done a 
good and an important work. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Debate on a Bill shall be confined to 
the following occasions: Second Reading ; Com- 
mittee ; Consideration of Report; Third Read- 
ing.” —(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Mr. RYLANDS, in rising to move 
the adjournment of the debate, said, the 
House would no doubt be of opinion 
that the subject of the alteration of their 
Rules was one of serious consequence, 
and ought not to be agreed to without 
very grave consideration. He had al- 
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ways been of opinion that any alteration 
of the Rules of the House should be the 
subject of careful inquiry by a strong 
Select Committee, or that Her Majesty’s 
Government should take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of recommend- 
ing alterations of the Rules to the 
House. He moved the adjournment of 
the debate for this reason — that he 
thought the Government in such a case 
as the present might reasonably and pro- 
perly be looked to to guide the House; 
and that, if they saw the necessity for 
alteration, it was for them, after due 
consideration, to propose to the House 
such Rules as they thought were re- 
quired for the better conduct of their 
proceedings. A short time ago, in reply 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Dundalk (Mr. Charles Russell), the 
Prime Minister truly said that there had 
been a number of Committees on the 
subject, and that in their Reports and 
the Evidence they had taken there was 
all the information that was required 
for dealing with it. He gathered from 
the answer that, when the pressure of 
Business was somewhat diminished, the 
Government were prepared to submit 
some proposals ; and he therefore moved 
the adjournment of the debate, in order 
that they might wait to hear what the 
proposals of the Government were. He 
was, however, surprised at the trans- 
formation exhibited by the hon. Member 
for Swansea, recollecting the course he 
pursued on this subject when sitting on 
the opposite Benches. He was dis- 
appointed that the virtue of the hon. 
Member had not been sufficient to re- 
sist the disposition to give to a Liberal 
Government and majority powers he re- 
fused to concede to a Conservative Go- 
vernment. For himself, he did not look 
at the question at all in that light. It 
was a curious psychological study to 
watch the hon. Member coming forward 
as the apostle of Rules far more strin- 
gent than had been proposed before, but 
occasionally betraying that leaven of 
sympathy which still existed in his mind 
with the usages of an active minority in 
Opposition. In his Resolutions he had 
taken a course entirely different from 
what might have been expected of him. 
It might have been supposed that he 
would have based his Resolutions on the 
Report of the last Select Committee, 
which had only one fault, and that was 
that it was too representative of the 
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Front Benches. But they had the ad- 
vantage of hearing the views of the 
Speaker and of the Clerk at the Table, 
and they recommended various modes of 
improving the Business arrangements 
of the House. The hon. Member had 
adopted the recommendations they did 
not make, and had ignored those they 
did make. Therefore, to adopt his pro- 
posals would be to vote want of confi- 
dence in the Committee and in preceding 
Committees. Immediately after the in- 
quiry of the Select Committee of 1878, 
the Leader of the present Opposition 
submitted several Resolutions which, for 
the most part, followed the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, and exhibited 
patience under criticism and Obstruction, 
one of the main Obstructionists being 
the hon. Member for Swansea. He said 
he would not offer Obstruction at the 
beginning of the Session, but it was 
justifiable at the end. But the right 
hon. Gentleman submitted his Resolu- 
tions at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion. The object of one of them was 
to prevent Motions on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, which often interfered 
with the progress of Public Business; 
but the hon. Member for Swansea ob- 
jected strongly to it, and he had not in- 
cluded it among his proposals. The hon. 
Member, however, had submitted what 
he called a qualified cléture; but, if it 
were a qualified cléture, he should like 
to know what an unqualified cléture was. 
In the Committee of 1878 it received the 
support of two Members against 13, the 
two being Mr. Knatchbull - Hugessen 
and Mr. Sampson Lloyd. If it had been 
proposed in the last Parliament, he 
would answer for it that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea would have sat up all 
night opposing it; and he would have 
done the same, but he had not altered 
his opinion because he sat on the 
other side of the House. He could not 
understand such a change of opinion 
on the part of Members who appre- 
ciated the fact that great questions had 
to be fought out by minorities—[ Mr. 
Bicear: Hear, hear!}—and that the 
public mind had to be educated by dis- 
cussions, often of interminable length, 
such as occurred in the struggle for Free 
Trade. His hon. Friend asked the House 
to pass a Resolution which would, in 
fact, strangle minorities. Now, why did 
his hon. Friend propose these Rules? 
Because they had in their midst Mem- 
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bers who were amongst them, but not 
of them. So long as the Forms of the 
House were used by Members repre- 
senting English and Scotch constituen- 
cies, subject to the public opinion of 
this country, there was no danger of 
those Forms being pressed beyond the 
point which could be considered as justi- 
fiable ; but there were on the Benches op- 
posite a number of Members who did not 
represent the public opinion of England. 
They represented the public opinion of 
Ireland; they came here as a hostile 
body ; they were prepared to stretch the 
Forms of the House because they were 
not concerned in maintaining its reputa- 
tion and arrangements; it was a House 
they had no sympathy with, and, there- 
fore,they were prepared to abuseits Forms 
as far as they could. A great part of this 
Session had been spent in withdrawing 
the liberties of the people of Ireland and 
in accordance with the desires of the 
Opposition. Could it be wondered at 
that a minority of Irish Members, repre- 
senting a people uncontrolled by Eng- 
lish public opinion, had strained the 
Forms of the House to resist what they 
considered an attack on their liberties ? 
As coercive measures went on, we should 
have still further evidence of the fact that 
we had exasperated a hostile class in Ire- 
land. But let the House be careful lest to 
meet a temporary emergency they sacri- 
ficed arrangements and Forms which had 
been shown by years of experience to be 
the safeguards of the rights and liberties 
of minorities. His hon. Friend urged that 
the Business of the House wasincreasing ; 
but was it not worthy consideration whe- 
ther it was not increasing in a way which 
could be remedied? Centralization had 
increased, was increasing, and ought to 
bediminished. It was telling materially 
upon the time of the House, and he 
should be glad when they had the oppor- 
tunity of considering a definite means of 
decentralization, so as to relieve their 
shoulders of a large amount of the work 
at present cast upon them. His hon. 
Friend seemed to think that the House 
had lost the respect of the people; but 
there never was a greater mistake. The 
greatest attention was paid to their pro- 
ceedings. There were even, in some 
towns, mimic Parliaments held, in which 
those who took part in the debates as- 
sumed the names of favourite Members 
of that House. One was known, for 


-instance, as the Member for Woodstock, 
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and, no doubt, some sturdy, independent 
representative would call himself Mem- 
ber for Swansea ; but after his present 
proposals he feared he would have to 
call himself by some other constituency. 
The proposals of his hon. Friend were 
not the only alternatives to be consi- 
dered by the Government. There was 
the proposal of Grand Committees. A 
large Committee would, no doubt, much 
abridge the time devoted to the Civil 
Service Estimates, and be of great ad- 
vantage tothe country. He also thought 
the American rule as to the length of 
speeches might be usefully adopted. In 
great debates there might very well be 
some limitation as to the length of 
speeches. Though he was willing to 
consider any proposal for saving the 
time of the House which would not un- 
fairly press upon the rights of minorities, 
he hoped that the House would resist 
any means intended to meet a temporary 
emergency which would have the effect 
of removing the security of those rights. 
He moved the adjournment of the de- 
bate. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR, in seconding 
the Motion, observed that the House 
had just witnessed a painful scene. The 
hon. Members for Swansea and Burnley 
had formerly long stood shoulder to 
shoulder in defending the rights of pri- 
vate Members, and carried on in more 
than one hard-fought battle the work 
of scientific Obstruction; but their long 
political union appeared at length to 
have ended. The nearest parallel he 
could find to this tragic breach of friend- 
ship was when, in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke finally separated 
in regard to a great question of public 
policy. On this occasion he was bound 
to say that his sympathies were entirely 
with the hon. Member for Burnley. He 
had kept in a straight path, and the hon. 
Member for Swansea had been the back- 
slider. He had been a little puzzled 
during part of the speech of the hon. 
Member for Swansea to know whether 
he was attacking or defending Obstruc- 
tion. He dwelt with obvious gusto on 
all the means of Obstruction, and he 
specially recommended Obstruction at 
the end of a Session. But he remem- 
bered that no longer ago than the end 
of last Session they looked in vain for 
the assistance of his hon. Friend to put 
some term to the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to pass legislation, at a time when, 
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should have been allowed. With refer- 
ence to the Resolutions themselves, his 
main objection to them was that they 
threw too great a burden upon the 
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shoulders of the Speaker. The re. 
sponsibility of closing the debate was 
too great to be thrown on the Speaker, 
The experience of last Session showed 
that even the duty of naming a Member 
was difficult to exercise. The modified 
cléture would practically rest entirely 
with the Speaker; and the time might 
come when the minority, however much 
in the wrong, might accuse the Speaker 
of lacking in that impartiality which 
had always distinguished the Chair. No 
doubt, the power of moving adjourn- 
ments at Question time was greatly 
abused; but could any one doubt that 
in a great public emergency it was most 
important that it should be exercised ? 
It was not always sound policy to remove 
a right because it was abused, or was 
liable to abuse. These Rules, whether 
good or bad, ought not to be entertained 
by the House unless they were brought 
forward by the Government of the coun- 
try. He therefore deprecated coming 
to any decision upon them «at present, 
and begged to second the Motion for the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Rylands.) 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Whatever may be the opinion of the 
House as to the consistency of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), who has been so severely 
attacked, but who is quite capable of 
defending himself, and whatever the 
opinion of the House as to the Rules 
which have been moved by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea, I think 
there can be no doubt that he is entitled 
to the thanks of the House for the care 
and attention he has given to the sub- 
ject. Ido not desire, for reasons I will 
shortly state, to discuss the Resolutions 
of my hon. Friend in great detail. I 
think, perhaps, my hon. Friend, if he 
wished to introduce an effective change 
in our proceedings, would have done 
better if he travelled over a less wide 
field, and had confined himself to one or, 
at most, two or three, important altera- 
tions, instead of presenting what really 
amounts to a whole new code of proce- 














dure. As to the Ist Resolution, it 
geoms to me that, practically, it would 
make very little difference in the exist- 
ing state of things if it were adopted as 
it stands on the Paper. But my hon. 
Friend has explained that he proposes 
to alter the Resolution in such a way as 
to exclude discussion on the bringing in 
of a Bill. Though, like other things, 
the right of debate on the introduction 
of a Bill is very often abused, it would, 
in my opinion, require a great deal of 
consideration before the House should 
adopt the Resolution. There may be 
occasions when the most legitimate mode 
of dealing with a Bill, the character of 
which the House is perfectly acquainted 
with, is upon its introduction in the early 
part of the Session, when the House has 
not much Business before it, instead of 
waiting until the second reading at a 
later period, when the House may be 
very fully occupied. Besides, legislation 
may be proposed which ought not to be 
embodied in a Bill at all. I will pass 
over, for a moment, the second and most 
important of the Resolutions — that 
which deals with the power of closing 
a debate. Upon the 3rd and 4th 
Resolutions I only wish to say that I 
think they are entirely in the right 
direction; and when the House has 
time to take up this question it will 
probably be disposed to adopt some 
proposals of the nature pointed out by 
my hon. Friend. As to the 5th Reso- 
lution, I also entirely agree with my 
hon. Friend that the power possessed by 
the Speaker under the Rules of Urgency 
was not attended by any inconvenience ; 
and I think, aftersome further experience 
of its working, the House may very 
properly be asked to consider the adop- 
tion of the Rule. The 6th Resolution 
seems to me to open a rather wider 
question—a question which appears to 
go beyond the scope of the proceedings 
of the House with which my hon. Friend 
proposes to deal. It is hardly a question 
of procedure with which it deals, but 
with some more vital principles which 
affect our legislation. As to the exten- 
sion of the Order of the 28th of February, 
1880, several of my hon. Friends near 
me and I myself expressed our opinions, 
when the Order was passed, that,if any- 
thing was to be done at all the Resolu- 
tion should be made more effective. We 
did express our opinion that the Resolu- 
tion as proposed was not sufficiently 
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strong, and would fail of any satisfac- 
tory result. Iam, therefore, entirely in 
agreement with my hon. Friend as to 
the principle of the Rule which he pro- 
poses. But the most important of the 
Resolutions is, no doubt, the second, 
which gives the majority of the House 
the power of closing a debate. It is a 
question entirely open to doubt whether, 
as stated by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Burnley, any alteration of a restric- 
tive character, such as is now proposed, 
would really meet the evil of which we 
have complained during the last few 
years. The inconvenience to which the 
House may be subjected, as was pointed 
out by the hon. Member for Burnley, 
does not rise altogether, or even mainly, 
from the deliberate Obstruction to which 
the House is sometimes exposed. Be- 
sides the inconvenience from that cause, 
it does sometimes suffer from having a 
great deal more work to do than under 
the present regulations it can perform. 
I entirely agree with my hon. Friend 
the Member for Burnley that we ought 
not to look only to legislation of a 
restrictive character; we should also see 
whether some proposals with regard to 
Grand Committees and other proposals 
of that kind which would assist the 
House could not be made, and whether 
the House could not be relieved of some 
of the Business which it now takes up. 
But, while I entirely agree with my hon. 
Friend in that proposition, speaking for 
myself personally and not as represent- 
ing the Government, I hold with equal 
conviction that the converse proposition 
is true, and that whatever proposals we 
may make they will not be sufficient 
until the House does take into its own 
hands a greater control over its own pro- 
ceedings and its proceedings in debate 
than it now possesses. My hon. Friend 
referred to the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee which sat upstairs on the Busi- 
ness of the House, and stated, I think, 
somewhat too broadly that the question 
of the cléture was considered and al- 
together rejected by that Committee. 
My hon. Friend ought to have men- 
tioned that the decision of the Com- 
mittee was couched in very guarded 
terms, and certainly did not amount to 
a rejection of the principle of the cléture. 
A Resolution was proposed by Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen that the power 
of formally closing the debate was one 
which, with certain restrictions, might 
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be beneficially exercised by the House. 
My right hon. Friend (Mr. Dodson) 
who sits near me moved as an Amend- 
ment that the proposal of formally 
closing a debate is one which the Com- 
mittee is not prepared to recommend 
for present adoption by the House. A 
division was taken on the word “ pre- 
sent,” and the word was adopted. The 
Resolution as finally passed was that the 
power of closing a debate was one which 
the Committee was not prepared to re- 
commend for the present adoption of the 
House. That is a Resolution which 
could not be fairly said to amount to 
an absolute rejection of the proposal for 
closing a debate. Speaking my own 
opinion on this question, I have held 
for some time very strongly that the 
arguments in fayour of some such power 
are, on the whole, convincing and con- 
clusive. Such power, no doubt, may be 
open to abuse; but I should like to know 
what power the House can assume which, 
in certain circumstances, may not be 
liable to abuse. No doubt it is con- 
eeivable that an intolerant majority 
might make use of such a power to sup- 
press the rights of a minority. But, in 
the circumstances in which we now find 
ourselves, an intolerant minority is prac- 
tically able, not only to prevent the 
House from discussing particular ques- 
tions, but to prevent the majority of the 
House from discussing a great number 
of questions at all. By absorbing the 
whole time of the House in discussions 
upon one or two subjects, it is quite pos- 
sible for a minority abusing its powers 
to prevent the majority from discussing 
any question whatever except those im- 
mediately before it at the moment; and 
if a tyrannical use is to be made of the 
Forms of the House I must say that it is 
more reasonable and the evil would be 
less if arbitrary power should be exer- 
cised by the majority who might be as- 
sembled at the time, and who probably 
represent the majority of the people, 
than that such intolerance should be 
practised by a minority. These are my 
own opinions ; and I have no doubt that, 
sooner or later, the House will be com- 
pelled, in some form or another, to adopt 
this power. Almost every Legislative 
Assembly in the world has been com- 
pelled to adopt it; and I do not know 
why we, who have at least as great an 
inclination as other Assemblies fully to 
discuss Public Business, should alone be 
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able to dispense with it. I think that, 
sooner or later, the great tg of the 


cléture will have to be placed in the 
hands of a simple majority; and I believe 
that, with one exception, no restrictions 
willhaveany practicalvalue. Theonlyre- 
striction required is that the power shall 
be exercised by a certain quorum of the 
House; and it must be borne in mind 
that in placing this power in the hands 
of a majority you place upon them at the 
sametime a greatresponsibility, the sense 
of which will make the abuse of power 
exceedingly rare. I have thought it 
possible to express my own opinions on 
this subject, but I am not prepared to 
commit my Oolleagues to the adoption 
of this principle; and I must point out 
that all proposals affecting the conduct 
of the Business of the House are shown 
by experience to be measures of a very 
important character—measures which the 
House has never been disposed to adopt 
without very full discussion, and which 
have always demanded far greater con- 
sideration than we can give to them to- 
night. Such proposals naturally involve 
much debate ; but it has often struck me 
that they have generally produced more 
discussion than was absolutely neces- 
sary. The fact is that some hon. Mem- 
bers interest themselves in one subject, 
and some in another; but every hon. 
Member who takes a prominent part in 
the Business of the House thinks him- 
self a great authority on the subject of 
our procedure ; and it is quite true that 
there are many hon. Members whose 
experience does make it desirable that 
we should hear their opinions. This 
circumstance alone makes it quite im- 
possible that any change should be 
effected without the most careful de- 
liberation. We may assume, then, that 
these proposals of my hon. Friend re- 
quire for their consideration much more 
timethan he has at hiscommand. Speak- 
ing for the Government, I have to say 
that they cannot find time for the dis- 
cussion of these questions, and that, if 
they promised their support to the Reso- 
lution of my hon. Friend, the only prac- 
tical result would be to aggravate the 
pap ae of the Business of the House. 

till, both we and the House generally 
must feel grateful to my hon. Friend for 
the attention he has paid to this sub- 
ject, and must sympathize with him in 
his endeavour to facilitate the progress 
of Business, and to improve the pro- 
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cedure of the House. Personally, I 
with many of his conclusions, and 
hope that some of the changes he advo- 
cates may some day be carried into 
effect; but the Government cannot, in 
the present state of Public Business, 
undertake a task that is too considerable 
to be successfully accomplished in the 
course of this Session. I should be in- 
clined to vote for the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), 
which is in some respects preferable to 
the Previous Question as a way of dis- 
sing of a subject. Iam glad that my 
on. Friend has called attention to this 
matter, and I hope that the House may 
have another opportunity of resuming 
the discussion before the end of the 
Session; but at this moment I must 
support the Motion for the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he had always 
considered that this question ought to 
have been brought forward by the Go- 
vernment; but he had thought it his 
duty to prevent it being lost sight of. 
Thanking the noble Marquess for the 
kind reception he had given to his pro- 
posals, and hoping that the Government 
would be able to bring the subject before 
the House themselves, he would ask 
leave to withdraw the Motion. 

Mr. DAWSON observed, that the 
Irish Members could hardly overlook 
the pointed reference that had been 
made to them in the course of the dis- 
cussion. Arguments had been used in 
favour of the oléture; but the Papers on 
the subject that were in the possession 
of the Government had not been laid on 
the Table, because they showed that 
outside the British Empire countries in 
the position of Ireland had separate 
Assemblies of their own, and the Impe- 
rial Assemblies had not under their con- 
sideration a vast mass of topics to make 
confusion worse confounded. Ours was 
the only Assembly that had to deal with 
80 incongruous a collection of subjects as 
Ireland and India, Tunis and Telegraphy, 
Bradlaugh and Basutos. Home Rule 
was the real remedy for this state of 
things; and he could only recommend 
the noble Marquess to consider whether 
a better way could be found out of the 
difficulty. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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NATIONAL EXPENDITORE, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER, in rising to 
move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the re- 
cent increase in the National: Expenditure de- 
mands the earnest and immediate attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government with the view of 
effecting such reductions as may be consistent 
with the efficiency of the Public Service,” 
said: On the night that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made his Financial 
Statement I ventured to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the omission in that 
Statement of the subject of this Motion; 
but the right hon. Gentleman then 
pointed out to me that I had made my 
remarks at the wrong time, for in Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means was not sup- 
em to be an occasion for settling the 

ational Expenditure. However, the 
right hon. Gentleman stated at the same 
time that this was a question of grave 
importance and interest, and one which 
ought to be brought before the country; 
and, therefore, I have felt no hesitation 


in taking the earliest opportunity in my 


power for submitting the matter to the 
judgment of the House. The last time 
that a Resolution of this sort was 
brought forward was something like 20 
years ago—I think it was in the year 
1862 that my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
submitted a similar Resolution for the 
consideration of the House of Commons. 
On that occasion the Resolution was met 
by an Amendment, moved by the right 
hon. Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Spencer Walpole), and Lord 
Palmerston very adroitly defeated his 
opponents by making it a question of 
confidence or no confidence in the Go- 
vernment. On that occasion the House of 
Commons did vote an abstract Resolution, 
which was not so strong as that of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Halifax, 
though I think that almost every Mem- 
ber of the present Government voted in 
favour of the stronger Resolution. They, 
however, were beaten, and a very mild 
Resolution was agreed to by the Go- 
vernment, and from that hour to this 
the question has gone on without gene- 
ral attention being called to it; and the 
National Expenditure has been steadily 
increasing. It seems to me that we 
who sit on these (the Ministerial) 
Benches occupy a peculiar position in 
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reference to this question. At the last 
General Election we went to the coun- 
try upon two distinct issues—namely, 
the Foreign Policy of the late Govern- 
ment and the Expenditure of the late 
Government; and if we are consistent 
in what we said when we addressed 
our constituents in reference to the ex- 
travagant expenditure of the late Ad- 
ministration, we are bound to say the 
same here; and we are bound to carry 
out the pledges which we gave to our 
constituents on the hustings, or else, 
if we are not prepared to do that, we 
are bound in common justice to tell hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
we were wrong, that we misled the 
country, and that the expenditure of the 
late Government was necessary. I, for 
one, am not prepared to do that. I be- 
lieve the expenditure which was sanc- 
tioned by the late Administration was 
an extravagant one; and it is because 
I believe that the National Expenditure 
has been still further increasing that 
I purpose to call the attention of the 
House to the matter. I see that the 
Expenditure of the year 1881, which 
closed on the 3lst of March, 1881, 
the gross Expenditure was £83,107,000. 
That, of course, appears to be a very 
enormous sum; but it would be unfair 
to represent that that amount was the 
real Expenditure of the country. It 
would be unfair to do so for this rea- 
son—that out of this £83,000,000 a 
large amount of work is done for the 
public, for which the public pays, and 
gets its money’s worth for its money. In 
order to ascertain the true amount of the 
Expenditure of the country you must, 
in the first place, deduct the amounts for 
the Post Office and the Telegraphs, as 
that is work for which the Government 
receives payment from the public. You 
must also deduct the cost of collecting 
the Revenue, and you must also deduct 
the interest on Local Loans—that is, 
loans which the Government lend to the 
Local Authorities, and in respect of 
which the Local Authorities pay inte- 
rest. You must also deduct the pay- 
ment for the specific loan for the Suez 
Canal Shares, in respect of which the 
Government receive interest. These 
sums amount, in the aggregate, to 
£8,877,661, which leaves the Expendi- 
ture of the country at £74,230,000. 
Now, that £74,230,000 is made up of 
three or four different items. There is our 
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Debt, which is a charge of £28,920,000; 
Civil Fund Charges, which amount to 
£1,669,000; the Army, £16,658,000; 
the Navy, £10,702,000; the Civil Ser- 
vice, £15,700,000; and a grant to India 
of £500,000. In round figures, the 
Debt costs £29,000,000; the Military 
and Naval expenditure, £27,750,000; 
and the Civil Service, £17,500,000, 
Those are the great items of expendi- 
ture, and the House of Commons has 
the means of exercising power of re- 
trenchment over only two of them. The 
first thing which I ask the House to 
affirm by this Resolution is that there 
has been a considerable recent increase 
in the National Expenditure, and in 
doing so I shall call attention to four 
periods extending over two decades, 
The years which I will take are the 
years 1865, 1870, 1875, and 1880; and 
I think the periods that I have selected 
have this advantage—that in 1865 and 
1870 we had a Liberal Administration 
in power, and in 1875 and 1880 we had 
a Conservative Administration in power, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
during the first of those periods is hap- 
pily still with us, and now occupies the 
same position, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the two last periods is also 
happily still with us. Therefore, I am 
dealing with an expenditure which Mem- 
bers of both the late and the present 
Governments carried on. Taking those 
four periods, I find that in 1865 the net 
Expenditure was £60,900,000; in 1879 
it had grown to £62,700,000 ; in 1875 it 
grew to £66,500,000; and in 1880 it 
had reached £76,100,000. If I were to 
sit down here, without saying another 
word, I think I should have established 
my charge that the National Expendi- 
ture has recently very heavily increased. 
Now, Sir, with respect to the details, I 
find that the greatest items of increase are 
the Army and Civil Service. In 1865 the 
CivilService expenditure was £9,300,000; 
in 1870 it was £11,000,000; in 1875 it 
was £13,500,000; and in 1880 it was 
£16,900,000. Our Naval and Military 
expenditure in 1865 was £25,280,000; 
and in 1880 it has reached £30,422,000. 
The rate of taxation per head during 
those periods was, in 1865, £2 5s.; in 
1870 it was £2 4s. ; in 1875 it was £2 5s.; 
and in 1880 it was £2 9s. It cannot 
be said that we are at a time when the 
national prosperity goes by leaps and 
bounds ; because at the present we have 
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had a period of the most unexampled 
agricultural and manufacturing depres- 
sion. Every industry in the country is 
at a disadvantage compared with what 
it was five or six years ago; and it ap- 
pears that 1d. on the Income Tax this 
year produces considerably less than last 
year—a striking indication of the de- 
crease in the earning and saving power 
of the country. Yet not only do we 
find in these circumstances an increase 
in the National Expenditure, but an 
increase in local taxation. The pure 
local taxation levied in this country last 
year, independently of gas rates, water 
rates, and every rate for which service 
was directly rendered, was £21,000,000 
sterling; and local loans, which were 
also increasing, amounted in the last 
two years to upwards of £30,000,000—a 
fact which surely proves the necessity of 
placing some check upon local expendi- 
ture. Well, the question arises, in what 
direction is relief to be looked for? My 
answer is, in two quarters—the Civil 
Service and the Military and Naval ex- 
enditure. The first thing that I shall 
veal with in the Civil Service expendi- 
ture is the great increase in our educa- 
tional expenditure. I am the last man 
to deprecate. the expenditure of money 
on National Education’; but I think that 
the guardians of the public purse are 
bound to see that we get our money’s 
worth for our money. ‘There is such a 
thing as educational expenditure and 
extravagant educational expenditure. I 
rejoice to see an increasing number of 
children receiving the grant for educa- 
tion; but the increase of late has been 
owing not only to an increase in number, 
but to an increase in the grant per head. 
In 1865 the grant per child was 9s. 4d. ; 
in 1870 it was 10s. 1d.; in 1875 it was 
13s. 3d.; and in 1880 it had reached 
15s, 6d. Not 50,000 were presented in 
Standard VI., and only a percentage 
had passed in that Standard, which can- 
not be considered at all satisfactory ; so 
that both as to efficiency and economy 
very strict supervision is required. I 
now come to what, after all, is the great 
source of the expense of this country— 
a source which is a question of policy— 
a source which we, as Liberals, inva- 
riably attack in the country, and which 
we ought to be consistent in attacking 
in this House—the expense for Naval 
and Military purposes. I am one of 
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that our Navy should be supreme above 
all other Navies in the world. Our Navy 
is - be oh and last line of defence, and 
no Englishman would grudge expendi- 
ture 7 make the Navy efficient om all 
parts of the world; but our Army is not 
so much an expenditure for defence as 
an expenditure regulated by policy ; and 
if we attempt to become a rival of any of 
the Continental Military Powers, we at 
once embark upon a great increase of 
our Military expenditure. Let me draw 
attention to the increase in our Army 
expenditure. I exclude the Indian Army. 
In 1865 the number of men roted was 
78,410; in 1870 it increased to 84,361 ; 
in 1875, when we had the first dawn of 
the Imperial policy, thenumber increased 
to 92,386; and in 1880 it increased to 
108,287. 

Mr. CHILDERS: When my hon. 
Friend speaks of 1865, does he mean 
1864-5, or 1865-6? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: 1864-5. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Then 1880 means 
1879-80? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes. We 
have, in addition, created a magnificent 
Reserve of 450,000 of Militia, Yeo- 
manry, Volunteers, and Army Reserve. 
I am passing no censure upon the pre- 
sent Government, as they have at present 
hardly found themselves masters of the 
situation ; but I think the time has now 
arrived when some serious steps should 
be taken to diminish the outlay. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER continued: I 
have said this question of expenditure 
is, after all, a question of policy. No- 
thing is so easy as to sneer at those 
who advocated a reduction in the Mili- 
tary expenditure as the ‘‘ Peace-at-any- 
price Party.”” Well, I am not ashamed 
to say in this House that I believe 
all war, except a purely defensive war, 
is a crime; and as a Christian nation 
we ought not to engage in any war 
except in defence. And if we adopt 
a policy of peace, of non-intervention, 
of attending to our own interests, 
of not posing as arbiters of the whole 
civilized world, of not maintaining that 
no shot shall be fired in Europe ex- 
cept with our consent, we can adopt 
one scale of expenditure; but if we 
adopt an aggressive, interfering policy, 
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we must pay for it. I want to call the 
attention of the House to the pressure 
this expenditure has upon the fics, 
classes of this country. There is a gener 
opinion that our expenditure is a matter 
of very little import whether it rises or 
falls. A penny off or on the Income Tax 
is a matter of very trifling moment, and 
so it is to people of large accumulated 
fortune ; but if we would realize how 
our taxation presses upon the working 
classes, and upon the class above the 
working classes, and how unfair and un- 
equal it is in its incidence, you would 
see that there are other reasons, besides 
those of economy, in favour of a reduc- 
tion. Our taxation is not only heavy, 
but it presses unfairly. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in his Budget, pro- 
poses to place 3 per cent Probate Duty. 
Now, suppose a man dies worth £10,000. 
That is a large sum to be made, say, by 
a professional man by the exercise of 
his brain and the sweat of his brow. He 
is taxed at once £300. Another man 
dies worth £1,000,000, and you tax him 
£30,000. Do you mean to tell me the 
incidence is the same? But where do 
you levy the bulk of the taxation? You 
do so upon articles of daily consump- 
tion. You levy it upon the pennies; 
and those pennies are a serious item 
in the weekly income of the work- 
ing classes. You levy it upon tea, 
coffee, tobacco, and beer, and these 
are the necessities of every working 
man’s daily life. The tax upon tea is 
from 20 to 25 per cent; tobacco is taxed 
between 300 to 400 percent. The tax 
upon beer is something like a farthing 
a pint. These are considerable taxes ; 
and if the working classes of this country 
ever realize—and the day will come 
when they will realize—the amount they 
pay out of their weekly earnings for the 
taxation of this country, they will, as Sir 
James Graham said about another tax, 
want to know the reason why. The 
average earnings of the artizan class are 
from £2 per week to £1 per week, and 
with a tax of 25 per cent for one neces- 
sity, and 300 or 400 for another, you are 
subjecting them not only to a heavy 
pressure of taxation, but to an unequal 
"shape which no other class suffers. I 
ope the day will soon come when the 
working classes will ask to be relieved 
of this burden; and it is wise on the 
part of those who manage our financial 
affairs to make ready for a rainy day by 
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the reduction of the extravagant expen- 
diture of this country. I had intended 
to call attention to what the Prime 
Minister uttered during his memorable 
campaign in Mid Lothian. No one spoke 
in stronger terms, or denounced in 
severer language, the extravagance of 
the late Administration, and we as 
Liberals are bound to strengthen his 
hands. I do not believe he has changed, 
I believe he is the most economical 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that ever 
held the reins; and if the House of 
Commons will back him, he will be pre- 
pared to carry out practically and to good 
effect those principles which have been 
the principles of his financial adminis- 
tration, and upon which he took Office, 
I ask the House to pass no censure on 
this Government or on that Govern- 
ment ; but I do ask you to affirm the 
fact that the expenditure of this country 
has gone on recently and rapidly in- 
creasing, and to express your opinion 
that it is the duty—lI think it is the first 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to 
take immediate steps to diminish that 
expenditure. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
recent increase in the National Expenditure de- 
mands the earnest and immediate attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government with the view of 
effecting such reductions as may be consistent 
with the efficiency of the Public Service.” —(Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler.) 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
efore Nine o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 18th May, 1881. 


MINUTES.] — Szrect Commirrer — Herring 
Brand (Scotland), Mr. Orr Ewing added. 

Pusuic Bris—Ordered—First Reading—Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders 
(Ballymena, &c.)* [173]; Imprisonment for 
Debt Abolition * [170]; Industrial and Re- 
formatory Schools (Ireland) (Loans) * [172]; 
Erne Lough and River * [171]. 

Second Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Bandon, &c.)* [163]; 
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Local Government Provisional Orders (Acton, 
&c.)* [159]; Free Education (Scotland) [6], 
put of. 

Considered as ded—Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2) * [139]. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Berwick-upon-Tweed, &c.)* [138], 
and passed. 





ORDER OF THE DAY. 
— ao — 


FREE EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

(Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Duncan M‘Laren 
Mr. Ernest Noel, Mr. Peddie, Mr. Anderson, 
Mr, Henderson, Mr. Mackintosh.) 


[BILL 6.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Dr. CAMERON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said: 
After prolonged deliberations, Parlia- 
ment has again and again, in the cases 
of England and Scotland, pronounced in 
favour of compulsory education, and on 
each occasion on which it has reverted 
to the subject it has extended the appli- 
cation of compulsion. In the first Eng- 
lish Education Act the adoption of com- 
pulsory bye-laws was left optional. In 
the last Parliament, another Act was 
passed, and the result is that, accord- 
ing to the latest Report of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, 73 per 
cent of the entire population of England 
and Wales, and 97 per cent of the 
borough population, are now under com- 
geleory bye-laws. In the case of Scot- 
and, a more summary method was 


- adopted; and on the passing of the 


Seottish Act, I am happy to say, com- 
pulsory education became law from one 
end of the country to the other; but in 
the case of Scotland, during last Parlia- 
ment, legislation was again invoked to 
make that compulsion more ready and 
effective. Having adopted the principle 
of compulsion in education, it was open 
to Parliament to follow one of two logical 
courses. It might either have laid it 
down that to educate his children was 
the duty of every parent quite as much 
as it was to feed or clothe them. It 
might have enacted that every parent 
must educate, as he must feed, his chil- 
dren, at his own cost, providing, in the 
one case as in the other, that where the 

arent, through poverty, was unable to 

o so, the parish should step in to ward 
off from the child intellectual, as it now 
does physical starvation. 
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might have borne harshly on parents of 
the poorer class; but it would have had 
the merit that it would have left us free 
trade, which in education, as in other mat- 
ters, insures competition and economy. 
The one duty of the State, through 
such local machinery as it might appoint, 
would have been to see that the mini- 
mum of education required was afforded ; 
and we should have been saved from 
much responsibility, from many induce- 
ments to extravagance, from all interfer- 
ence with private enterprize, and from a 
costly machinery for the collection and dis- 
tribution of grants and rates. Or Parlia- 
ment, in dealing with the question from 
a logical standpoint, might have adopted 
another view. It might have’ held that 
as compulsory education had been en- 
acted in the public interest, it was the 
public business to provide that education 
as far as it was compulsory. It might 
have decreed that schools of the sort 
required should be scattered over the 
country wherever needed, and that the 
education therein afforded should be 
free to all. But in dealing with this 
question, as with every question of 
practical politics, the Legislature found 
itself face to face with existing interests ; 
and the result was, of necessity, a com- 
promise. Notwithstanding the great 
simplicity and the many advantages of 
non-subsidized compulsory education— 
of a system compelling the parent to 
provide education as he provides food 
for his children—Parliament put that 
course and the arguments on which it 
would have rested entirely aside. It 
acknowledged the principle that, the 
compulsion being decreed in the public 
interest, the public should pay for it, 
and that wherever through poverty the 
parent was unable to contribute any- 
thing to the education of his children, 
the entire cost should be defrayed out 
of public funds, without entailing upon 
him the stigma or disabilities of pau- 
perism; but when, in addition to con- 
tributing his quota to the educational 
rates and taxes, the parent could be 
made to pay fees as well, Parliament 
decreed that he should do so. There 
wasno logical justification for this course; 
but Parliament adopted it in the interest 
of existing voluntary and adventure 
schools. Or, probably, more correctly 
speaking, in the interests of the volun- 
tary denominational schools alone, for 
the elementary adventure schools, hay- 
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ing neither rates nor subscriptions to 
fall back upon, are rapidly succumb- 
ing to the subsidized competition to 
which they are exposed, and will soon 
in Scotland be a thing of the past. 
The result is, that for every child in 
average attendance at our Scottish board 
schools —and, as the House knows, 
school boards are universal throughout 
Scotland—for each child in average at- 
tendance at our board schools the public 
pays, in the shape of grants and rates 
for instruction and school ‘maintenance, 
£1 10s. 113d. a-year; and in the shape 
of interest on the cost of buildings at 
least another 8s., or, say, £1 19s. in all. 
On the other hand, the parent of each 
child so attending, besides paying his 
share of the rates and taxes required to 
make good the public subsidy, has to 
pay on an average 12s. 54d. in addition 
in the shape of fees. According to the 
last official Report, more than half the 
children at board schools in Scotland 
pay between 4d. and 6d. per week of 
fees, and a little over a third of them 
less than 3d. The fees at our board 
schools have, in fact, been generally 
fixed on the principle of being as nearly 
as possible those which ruled in the dif- 
ferent localities previous to the passing 
of the Education Act. I know that this 
is the case in Glasgow, and I believe 
that the same principle was generally 
adopted elsewhere. The parent, there- 
fore, finding himself charged very much 
the same as before, though probably for 
a superior education, is not sensible of 
the advantage which he derives from the 
State subvention. The school fees of 
his children continue to be to him the 
same burden as they were before. He 
must send them to school; but he need 
not send them regularly, and when they 
are absent he feels—I speak of the class 
of parents for whom compulsion is 
necessary—he feels that he can not only 
turn their services to account at home, 
but that he is saving the fee, which, 
being equal to the old fee, is to his mind 
full value for whatever benefit they 
gather from school attendance. The 
consequence is, that whatever obstacle 
the fee presented to regular school at- 
tendance before the passing of the 
Scottish Education Act, it presents still, 
and in order to overcome it we are 
obliged to employ an elaborate and 
costly machinery of compulsion. We 
endure in that respect all the drawbacks 
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that would have been incidental to the 
adoption by Parliament of a policy 
of unsubsidized compulsory education; 
while we have sacrificed all the advan- 
tages which the adoption of that system 
would have carried with it. Free trade 
in primary education is defunct. Pri- 
mary adventure schools are already all 
but extinguished. Voluntary schools 
supported by those denominations to 
which the mass of the population of 
Scotland belong—Presbyterian denomi- 
national schools—are being so rapidly 
absorbed into the public school system 
that their total extinction is also only a 
matter of a few years. The only class 
of voluntary schools which, in Scotland, 
can possibly hold their own against the 
public schools are the Episcopal and 
Roman Catholic schools; and their num- 
ber is only 196 out of 3,003 schools in 
receipt of Government grants. Under 
our present system of maintaining what, 
in the course of a few years, must be- 
come almost entirely a public school 
system, the collection of the fees, which 
yield less than a fourth of the total cost 
of the education of each child, involves 
as much book-keeping and time and 
labour as would the collection of the en- 
tire sum by fees; and the exaction of 
those fees conduces to absenteeism and 
irregular attendance practically to the 
same extent as the fees did before 1872. 
The retention of the fee necessitates 
lavish expenditure to carry out com- 
pulsion in towns, and in the country 
makes effective compulsion impossible. 
On the other hand, putting aside the 
grants in aid, which are competed for 
by all alike, the payment in the case of 
board schools of about 2d. out of the 
public rates for every 1d. gained in the 
shape of fees extinguishes private com- 
petition as effectually as if the entire 3d. 
were thus defrayed and fees altogether 
abolished. It involves the same cost for 
collection, and it equally conduces to 
that extravagance which characterizes 
public as compared with private under- 
takings. How deeply the nation is inte- 
rested in promoting the education of 
every child may be judged from the 
enormous sums paid out of the public 
purse with that object. In Scotland— 
to which, for reasons presently to be 
explained, this Bill alone relates—the 
annual grants to elementary day schools 
from the Imperial Exchequer amount 
to close on £350,000, and each year’s 
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school rates are over £200,000 more. 
Already, in six years, £2,200,000 has 
been provided out of the public funds— 
£450,000 in the shape of building grants 
by the Exchequerand the remainder atthe 
expense of the localities, to erect school 
accommodation. And what results have 
we achieved? There were in Scotland, 
in 1879, 650,000 children between 5 and 
14, exclusive of about 108,000 who re- 
ceived instruction in schools of a higher 
grade than those aided by the Education 
Department. Of these only 482,000, or 
74} per cent, were on the registers of 
State-aided schools; and of these only 
885,000 were in average daily attend- 
ance—385,000 out of 650,000—or under 
60 per cent. There was accommodation 
in the Board schools alone for 50,000 
more than the total average attendance 
at all the elementary schools. This was 
the result of all our expenditure and our 
elaborate system of compulsion. Now, 
there is no question that, much as this 
leaves to desire, it is a great advance 
upon the state of things which prevailed 
before the passing of the Act of 1872. 
But what we have to consider in connec- 
tion with the question of retaining or 
abolishing school fees in public schools 
is this. What effect have these fees in 
frustrating the object of all our legisla- 
tion and expenditure—what effect have 
they in keeping away from our schools 
the 25 per cent of the children of school 
age who are not upon the roll, or the 41 
per cent of the children of school age 
who are daily absent from school? 
Granted that the Education Act has 
given a great impetus to education in 
Scotland, how much of that impetus is 
due to the enactment of compulsion, and 
how much to the subsidies to public 
schools which, under that Act, are paid 
from the rates? Well, let us try, in the 
first place, to solve the latter question. 
The essential difference in the case of 
our primary schools in Scotland before 
and after the passing of the Act was 
this—that previously to it the schools 
were all supported by fees and what 
they could earn on the principle of pay- 
ment by results from the Government 
grant; and, of course, in the case of 
voluntary schools by subscriptions. 
Since then the position of schools other 
than board schools has remained prac- 
tically unaltered. They, in common 
with board schools, exact fees and earn 
their share of the Government grant. 
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In fact, they remain, so far as the finan- 
cial arrangements are concerned, as 
they were; and the only change in their 
position is that introduced by the com- 
petition of the board schools, which, in 
addition to fees and earnings from the 
grant, receive from the local rates a sub- 
sidy, including interest on buildings, of 
22s. per pupil in average attendance. 
Compulsion has operated all round ; and 
it is a noteworthy fact that, in the one 
class of schools which has refused to 
have anything to do with the school- 
board system —the Roman Catholic 
schools—the increase has been quite as 
remarkable as in the case of the board 
schools, and those Presbyterian denomi- 
national schools which are being rapidly 
merged into them. In illustration of 
this fact, I may mention that in Glasgow, 
which possesses by far the largest Roman 
Catholic population of any town in Scot- 
land, the number of pupils in attendance 
at elementary Roman Catholic schools 
had increased from 5,000 in 1873 to 
9,000 in 1880, or 80 per cent, which isa 
little over the increase that the aggre- 
gate attendance at the Presbyterian 
schools, sessional and board, shows over 
the sessional schools which, in 1873, 
educated the same class of children. 
This fact, I think, points out that in 
Scotland compulsion has had more to do 
with the increase in number of children 
attending our schools which has taken 
place since 1873 than the large subven- 
tion, amounting to close on 2d. out of 
every 3d. drawn as fees, which the board 
schools receive from the rates. Let us 
now, on the other haad, look at what 
can be done in the way of promoting 
public education, by means of the aboli- 
tion of fees without the assistance of 
compulsion. There are in Scotland 
758,000 children between 5 and 14, of 
whom 482,000 are on the registers of 
schools aided by grants, and we are told 
that a seventh more of the entire num- 
ber receive instruction at schools of a 
higher grade. This would bring the 
entire number receiving instruction up 
to 590,000 out of 758,000, or under 78 
per cent. In America Free Education 
has been adopted in one State after 
another, and since 1871 it has been 
universal throughout the Union. In 
some States there has been a nominal 
compulsion ; but, with the exception of 
Massachusetts, at thedateof Mr. Adams’s 
visit, compulsion had been found more 
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or less inoperative, owing to the nature 
of the method adopted. But, as I have 
said, fees had been done away with, and 
the result was that in 1873 in 17 States 
of the Union—I quote from Mr. Adams’s 
work on free schools in the United States 
—the enrolment of children, without dis- 
tinction of age, colour, or nationality, in 
private and public schools, exceeded the 
entire number of children between 5 and 
15 years of age, and in three other 
States it ranged from 88 to 91 per cent 
of the children between those ages. In 
the Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for 1872, quoted by Mr. Adams, 
statistics are given of the school attend- 
ance in 50 of the principal cities through- 
out the Union, ranging in population 
from New York City to Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. From these statistics, the 
Commissioner arrives at this conclu- 
sion— 

‘* Tf the enumeration of the school population 
of all the cities were confined to the population 
between 6 and 16 years of age, and the number 
of children at parochial and private schools 
were fully reported, the total enrolment in the 
public and private schools would probably cover 
about 90 per cent of the youths between those 
ages.” 


As for the average attendance, enrol- 
ment being so universal and the maxi- 
mum school age being higher, it is not 
easy to institute a comparison between 
the state of things found in America and 
that which exists in Scotland; but in 
Scotland the average attendance at ele- 
mentary schools is 385,000, and the total 
number accounted for in higher grade 
schools is 108,000. If we assume the 
latter, then, to be in constant attendance, 
the total number of children between 5 
and 14 being 758,000, it will give us a 
ratio of average attendance to total chil- 
dren between those ages of 65 per cent. 
This 65 per cent of the total population 
between 5 and 14 would be equal to 
under 59 per cent of the total popula- 
tion between 5 and 15, which is the age 
on which the American results are cal- 
culated ; and the figure I have taken, as- 
suming, as it does, a constant attendance 
on the part of one-seventh of the whole 
number of children —those attending 
higher gradeschools—is, of course, above 
anything which could possibly beattained. 
Nevertheless, from atable in Mr. Adams’s 
book, showing the ratio of average at- 
tendance to total population between 5 
and 15 in 31 Statesin the Union in 1873, 
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we find that in 14 States the figure of 59 
per cent was exceeded, and in five States 
the ratio ranged from 70 to 80 per cent. 
These facts seem to me to prove that if 
you want to get the best value in the 
shape of universal public instruction out 
of the enormous sums of money annually 
spent in subsidizing our educational 
system, you will succeed better—if your 
choice is restricted between compulsion 
and Free Education—by adopting thesys- 
tem of Free Education than by the method 
of compulsion ; and that, in a system com- 
pulsory and only pry free, you will, 
while incurring the cost and disadvan- 
tages of both systems, accomplish little 
more than you might accomplish by 
means of the unsubsidized compulsory 
system alone. Committed as the nation 
is, and especially as Scotland is, to enor- 
mous investments in school property, I 
do not think that the possibility of with- 
drawing all contributions from rates, and 
insisting on the parent bearing the en- 
tire cost of a compulsory education will 
suggest itself to anyone. The practical 
problem, therefore, comes to be a com- 
parison between the present system and 
a compulsory system uncounteracted by 
the antagonistic influence of fees. If 14 
States in America, by means of Free 
Education, were seven years ago able, 
without effective compulsion, to show a 
betterstate of things than we can yet doby 
means of compulsion and education free 
to the extent of three-fourths, it shows, I 
think, that with a compulsory system such 
as we possess, and education entirely free, 
we might accomplish the object for 
which we pay so much still better than 
is done in those 14 States. You already 
pay out of public moneys 15s. of every 
£1 spent on public education; and if 
you find that the exaction of the re- 
maining 5s. in the shape of fees largely 
neutralizes the effects of all your expen- 
diture, it comes to be a very practical 
consideration whether it would not be 
wiser to drop the fees altogether and see 
whether you cannot get full value out 
of the 5s. they now produce raised in 
some other manner. f do not think this 
is an experiment which the nation should 
be called on rashly to adopt; but I 
maintain it is one of which it is most 
important we should have an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the results, and, 
therefore, one which Parliament should 
encourage rather than forbid. I there- 
fore propose to make the adoption of 
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Free Education permissive. The Bill, 
of which I shall move the second read- 
ing, applies only to Scotland. I have 
restricted it in this manner for several 
reasons. In the first place, we have the 
entire country governed by school boards 
and under a compulsory system of edu- 
cation. Again, as regards voluntary 
schools, England and Scotland stand 
upon an entirely different footing. In 
England there are 14,000 voluntary 
schools against 3,100 board schools, and 
the attendance at the voluntary schools 
is three times what it is at the board 
schools. In Scotland,.on the other hand, 
the board schools already outnumber the 
grant-earning voluntary schools by over 
4 to 1, and these voluntary schools— 
with the exception of that portion of 
them maintained by the Roman Catholics 
and Episcopalians —are annually de- 
creasing, and in the course of another 
decade, unless some very decided change 
occurs, will be almost extinct. To show 
how diverse is the tendency in the two 
countries, contrast what has occurred in 
England and Scotland. In England, in 
1870, there were 8,281 voluntary schools 
in receipt of Government aid, with an 
average attendance of 1,152,000 pupils. 
In 1879, the same class of schools had 
increased to over 14,000, and their 
average attendance to 1,925,000. In 
Scotland, on the other hand, since the 
passing of the Act, the number of volun- 
tary schools has decreased from 1,900 in 
1872 to 629 in 1879. In what are called 
the ‘sessional and other” schools, a 
class which may be described as Presby- 
terian voluntary schools, in Glasgow, for 
example, the number of pupils on the 
roll, which, in 1878, was 27,000, has 
progressively gone down to 12,000 in 
1880. In England the public schools 
may be making rapid strides, but the 
voluntary schools are also advancing, 
and still constitute by much the larger 
part of the national educational ma- 
chinery. In Scotland, on the contrary, 
the board schools are monopolizing ele- 
mentary education of every kind, with the 
exception of that desired by the Roman 
Catholics and Episcopalians, who in 
Scotland constitute but a small fraction of 
the population. It may take some time 
before the others are completely ab- 
sorbed; but absorbed, if the present 
state of things goes on, they must be 
in a comparatively few years. 
9 out of every 10 school districts in 
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Scotland there are neither Roman Ca- 
tholic nor Episcopalian schools. In a vast 
number of parishes all the Presbyterian 
schools have been handed over to the 
school boards, so that board schools are 
now the only schools in existence. Their 
revenue consists of rates and fees and 
what they can earn by results from the 
Department. So far as the latter are 
concerned, the Department in its gigan- 
tic expenditure can have only one ob- 
ject; and, provided the efforts of the 
school board tend towards that object, 
why should they not be allowed to ma- 
nage their local contributions in their 
own way? In some districts there may 
be objections to the abolition of fees. In 
some places they may amount to a re- 
spectable sum, and the number of chil- 
dren educated outside board schools may 
be such that Free Education, by bring- 
ing them in, would largely increase the 
rates. In a number of instances, the 
process of absorption of the voluntary 
schools has not yet gone far enough, and 
the locality is not yet ripe for the total 
abolition of fees, though it will be in a 
few years. But in many others the board 
schools afford the sole means of educa- 
tion, and the fees amount to a mere ba- 
gatelle. There are many districts in 
which the fees are really not worth col- 
lecting ; and the local opinion is that it 
would be much better to do away with 
them altogether, and meet the entire 
expense by another 3d. or4d. or 1d. in the 
pound of assessment. I holdin my hand a 
Return—No. 35 of this Session—which, 
to be candid, I obtained by mistake. I 
asked for certain particulars regarding a 
dozen towns in Scotland; and, through 
the misplacing of a comma, the informa- 
tion was furnished for all the school 
boards in Scotland. Sir, I am grateful 
for the mistake, for it has shown a case 
for Free Education in many of the re- 
moter districts, of the strength of which 
I had no conception. It shows that in 
one school district—Kintail—where 1d. in 
the pound produces £21 15s. 7d., the fees 
received during the year ending June, 
1880, amounted only to 13s. It shows 
that in Barra, of £2 17s. 4d. received 
in the shape of fees, £1 5s. 5d. was 
paid by the Parochial Board; that in 
Stenscholl, of £3 19s. 3d. received as fees, 
the parish paid 6s. 10$d.; and in Moy, 
where 1d. in the pound produces £35, 
aid by parents, 
£2 17s. 11d. was paid by the Parochial 
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Board. It shows that in many other 
places the net fees received during the year 
amounted to less than £10; and it shows, 
further, that in 182 out of 930 school 
board districts, or one-fifth of the entire 
number, the total fees not paid by Paro- 
chial Boards were less than the produce 
of a rate of 1d. in the £1. This accounts, 
doubtless, for the fact that at a von- 
ference of the Highland school boards 
held at Inverness in January, 1875, a re- 
solution was passed that— 


‘*‘ Having regard to the fact that in some in- 
stances the amount of recoverable school fees 
does little more than pay the cost of the col- 
lector, and for other reasons, it should be at the 
discretion of school boards to give free elemen- 
tary education to all children between the ages 
of 5 and 13;”’ 


and this probably accounts for the fact 
that the Town Council of Inverness has 
petitioned in favour of my Bill, which 
practically embodies that resolution. 
What is the result of the exaction of 
fees? I give it in the words of an In- 
spector of Schools in Scotland, who wrote 
me privately, in consequence of a report 
which he had seen of a lecture I last 
year delivered on Free Education. He 
says— 


“T write to say how heartily I agree with you 
in the matter of Free Education. No one who 
has not the sort of practical experience which an 
Inspector of Schools interested in the matter 
possesses can have any idea how enormously 
the efficiency of our present educational system 
is lessened by the ridiculous custom of making 
the parents pay 3d. for 1s. worth of education. 
Children are kept back weeks and weeks from 
school in order to save the fees, so that, in many 
country districts, nearly two months of the 
school year are practically lost. If a child isill 
on Monday, he is kept away from school for the 
whole week, lest the parent should pay 3d. for 
what he wrongly supposes to be worth only 4-5ths 
of 3d. If the parent cannot pay atall the child 
is often keptaway, while the board, parish, and 
sheriff indulge in a kind of triangular duel.”’ 


He goes on to say— 


“Consider the very common case of a child 
who thus loses 22 weeks (one-half the school 
year). He only pays 5s. 6d. in fees—if he pays 
them—and the school not only losesthe 5s. 6d. 
which he does not pay, but the 15s., or other 
sum, which he might, if qualified, have caused to 
be added to the general grant. Thus the parish 
is a dead loser to the extent of 9s. 6d. A great 
deal of school-time is taken up in collecting fees. 
It is said that the people will not value the educa- 
tion they do not pay for. At present we know 
that they value it at less than what they pay 
for it, and have no conception of its real value. 
Wherever it is free, as at our Heriot Schools, in 
Switzerland, in the Tyrol, in Bohemia, America, 


&c., people do value it, and feel that the children 
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lose something when not sent to school. It isa 
remarkable fact that in Switzerland and the 
Tyrol compulsion isnot needed. The compul- 
sory officer does not exist, and the idea of a child 
of school age not being sent to school is not 
dreamt of. This I know from personal ex- 
perience.” 


As illustrating further the results of our 
present system, here is an extract from a 
letter I received some months ago from 
the master of a board school in Lanark- 
shire. The writer says— 


‘* An instance of the absurdity of the present 
system has occurred in this district. I stated 
some of the particulars in a former letter to you. 
We have compulsory education, but the only 
way our school board has of enforcing payment 
of fees is to exclude children unless they pay 
fees weekly in advance. This system has in- 
creased the irregularity in attendance very 
much. No fee, no admission to school. The 
case to which I allude was that of pte 
The children were dismissed for the want of 
fees in the end of April last year. The Paro- 
chial Board refused to pay for them ; the Sheriff 
declined to commit the parent on the ground of 
his poverty. In a new action the Sheriff found 
the Parochial Board liable to pay the fees. 
The Parochial Board appealed to the Sheriff 
Principal, who dismissed the appeal as incom- 
petent. The Parochial Board took the opinion 
of counsel as to the effect of an appeal to the 
Court of Session. This not being favourable 
to the views of the Parochial Bo«rd, they, a 
week or two ago, signed an order through the 
Inspector of Poor to admit the children to the 
public school at the expense of the Parochial 
Board. But before this decision has been 
arrived at, four or five times the amount of the 
school fees have been expended in the various 
legal processes, and the man’s four children 
have been excluded for the last eight months.’’ 


Under the system of the working of 
which that is a practical example, the 
fees of 16,000 children in Scotland are 
paid by the Parochial Boards ; and in a 
large percentage of these cases there is 
much wrangling, litigation, and delay. 
Now, of course, in all these cases you 
have Free Education—education paid 
for entirely out of the public purse—in 
the worst and most demoralizing form 
possible. Of course, too, the parents of 
school boards are not always successful 
in throwing the fees upon the parish, and 
in these unsuccessful cases there is fur- 
ther wrangling, and litigation, and in- 
terrupted education. Again, a vigorous 
application of compulsion may bring the 
children to school; but, as we have seen, 
it cannot make them attend regularly. 
The more respectable classes of our poor 
will not send their children to school 
exposed to the insult of being turned 
back for non-payment of fees, and if 
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they have not the fee to send with them 
they keep them at home. The result is 
that the efficiency of the school is so 
much impaired. The expenditure of 
public money on it isin so far wasted, 
and the board is deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of earning so much of the Go- 
vernment grant. Now, some of the 
shrewder boards have come to see this ; 
and in Glasgow, for example, according 
to the Return No. 18 of this Session, 
from which I quote the fact— 

“The Board having given instructions to the 
teachers to deal leniently in cases of arrears 
when they were satisfied of the willingness of 
the parents to pay,” 
during the year of depression ending in 
June last, £1,233, or over 6 per cent of 
the whole fees payable otherwise than 
by Parochial Boards at the ordinary day 
schools, was left unpaid; 7,900 pupils, or 
over one-fourth of all the pupils paid for 
by their parents, ran into arrear. The 
result of this—I may mention in passing 
—was that, notwithstanding the excep- 
tional depression of the year, the aver- 
age attendance at the board schools 
showed a decrease of only one-fifth of 
1 per cent on the previous year; while 
in the voluntary schools of Glasgow 
generally, the decrease was 24 per cent, 
and in the sessional schools, which edu- 
cate the same classes and the same de- 
nominations as the board schools, it was 
1} percent. To illustrate the kind of 
no-system with regard to fees which 
gong in our Scotch board schools, 

may mention that in the case of 
Glasgow, besides the 7,900 who had 
the £1,200 worth of their fees practi- 
cally remitted by the school board and 
3,141 who had their fees paid by Paro- 
chial Boards, there is a rule exempting 
from fees the eldest of four pupils of 
the same family attending school, and 
charging only half-fees for the eldest of 
three. Under that rule, 726 children 
were exempted from fees, and 2,118 
were charged only half-fees. Adding 
these figures together we find that 13,885 
children, or nearly half the number on 
the roll of our Glasgow School Board, 
last year had their fees either wholly or 
partially remitted or paid out of the 
rates, and that, in a large number of 
their cases, the education so provided 
was not elementary, but the most ad- 
vanced provided by our board schools. 
Notwithstanding all this liberality, it 
costs Glasgow over £4,000 a-year to 
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keep up its compulsory machinery, and 
the efforts of the school board in that 
direction are attended with only this 
success, that 63 per cent of the children 
between 5 and 13 are on average attend- 
ance at any school. Now, though I have 
adduced the case of Glasgow by way of 
illustration, I do not mean to say that 
Glasgow is at all ripe for Free Educa- 
tion. I believe that in the course of 
another five or six years it will be so; 
but at present the same difficulty exists 
which would exist to the adoption of Free 
Education in England, though to a very 
muchsmallerextent. There are too many 
children being educated outside the 
board school system in voluntary schools. 
These, however, as I have more than 
once said, are being rapidly absorbed 
into our board schools; and when that 
is accomplished to a greater degree than 
at present, it will be time enough to . 
consider the desirability of abolishing 
fees. Edinburgh, on the other hand, 
has already a large number of free ele- 
mentary schools supported by endow- 
ment. Nearly 5,000 children receive 
Free Education at these Heriot schools, 
and when, some years ago, it was pro- 
posed to charge a small fee in order to 
enable a larger number of children to 
receive a very cheap education, the 
artizans rose in arms against the pro- 
posal. They have there seen the extra- 
ordinary regularity of attendance, and 
the success which the free school system 
has achieved. They know that the per- 
centage of absenteeism at the Heriot 
schools is a mere fraction of that which 
exists at the board schools. The result 
is that Edinburgh is quite ripe for the 
experiment. In Edinburgh the gross 
amount derived from board school fees 
is little over 3d. in the pound of rating. 
Various authorities have estimated that 
the abolition of fees would be met by 
an extra 1d. of rates, and not merely the 
artizans, through their Trades’ Council, 
but the Town Council of Edinburgh, 
have petitioned in favour of this Bill. 
Elsewhere, where public opinion has 
found expression regarding it, it has 
been expressed in opposite directions 
very much according to the position of 
those concerned.. The working classes, 
who constitute the vast majority of those 
whose children attend board schools, 
who are familiar with the hardships and 
inequalities of the present system, and 
who inhabit cheap houses, see that it 
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would be much better for them to bear 
almost any extra rates than to pay fees. 
The wealthier classes, on the other hand, 
whose children derive no benefit from 
board schools, and who pay higher 
rates, naturally dislike the prospect of 
further assessment; and the Roman 
Catholics, who dislike the entire school 
board system, have also pronounced 
against my proposal. Well, it may be 
said that it is the duty of Government 
to protect these classes against any act 
on the part of the rest of the commu- 
nity which would lay additional taxa- 
tion upon them. My argument is, that 
the law has given Government no such 
power, and intrusted them with no such 
duty. Provided only a fee is kept up 
each school district is left to adjust the 
ratio between its rates and fees for 
itself. Thus, in Birmingham, the fees 
paid by each pupil in average attend- 
ance are only 6%. 73d., and the rates 
contribute 17s. 10}d., besides interest on 
cost of buildings. In London, fees 
average but 8s. 11d. a pupil, against 
rates to the amount of 31s. In Glasgow, 
on the other hand, we pay 16s. per 
scholar in the shape of fees, and only 
10s. 9d, from the rates; while in the 
neighbouring burgh of Govan, where 
the fees are 14s. 13d., the rates only con- 
tribute 4s. 73d. per scholar. Now, what 
is to prevent us cutting down our fees to 
one-half of their present amount? The 
difference would, of course, require to be 
made good out of rates; but our fees 
would still be above those of Birming- 
ham, and not much below those of 
London. Independently altogether of 
what Government may decide regarding 
this Bill, I trust that this is a course 
which the school board electors will insist 
in adopting on the first available oppor- 
tunity. It may be convenient that I 
should now compare the Scotch and 
English law on the subject. For not 
only, as I have pointed out, does the 
public education in the two countries 
stand on quite a different basis as re- 
gards the proportion of the work done 
by voluntary schools, but as regards the 
imposition of fees it is different also. 
The section of {the English Education 
Act which regulates the fees to be 
charged is the 17th, and reads as fol- 
lows :— 

‘* Every child attending a school provided by 
any school board shall pay such weekly fee as 
may be prescribed by the school board with the 
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consent of the Education Department; but the 
school board may from time to time, for a reason. 
able period not exceeding six months, remit the 
whole or any part of such fee, when they are 
of opinion that the parent of such child is un- 
able from poverty to pay the same ; but such 
remission shall not be deemed to be parochial 
relief given to such parent.”’ 


Section 26 of the same Act entitles the 
school board, with the consent of the 
Education Department, to establish free 
schools ; but both sections provide that 
nothing can be done without the consent 
of the Education Department. In Scot- 
land the law which regulates the levying 
of fees is laid down in the 53rd section 
of the Act of 1872, as follows :— 


‘“‘ The school board shall, subject to provision 
hereinafter contained with respect to the higher 
class public schools, fix the fees to be paid for 
prea Fe at each school under their manage- 
ment, and such fees shall be paid to the trea- 
surer of the board, and a separate account shall 
be kept of the amount of the fees derived from 
each school; and it shall be lawful for the 
school boards, if they see fit, to pay to the 
teachers of a school the fees derived from such 
school, and to divide the same among them, as 
the school board shall determine.”’ 


Now, it will be observed that in these 
important particulars the law on the 
subject is different in the two countries. 
In the first place, while in England fees 
must be fixed with the consent of the De- 
partment, in Scotland they are fixed bythe 
board alone. In England school boards 
are expressly empowered, subject, of 
course, to the same repressive control, 
to establish free schools, a point to which 
in the Scotch law no allusion is made; 
and, while in England school boards are 
authorized to remit. fees, in Scotland 
they can only permit the parents to run 
into debt, or refer them to the parochial 
authorities for the money to pay them. 
Now, Sir, it may very fairly be argued 
that as the consent of the Department is 
never mentioned in the Scotch Act, it is 
not intended that the Department should 
interfere in the matter, especially as 
under the Oode the only restriction 
placed upon grants is that only those 
schools shall be eligible for them whose 
fees are less than 9d. a-week. But, on 
the other hand, it is argued that if 
Scotch boards were intended to have 
the power of Free Education, it would 
have been explicitly conferred upon 
them as under the English Act, and 
then there would have been no provision 
for the payment of fees by the Parochial 
Boards. On this view the Education 
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Department act, holding that it is not 
legal for a school board in Scotland to 
abstain from charging fees altogether ; 
but, on the other hand, as it was cus- 
tomary for teachers before 1872 to make 
a reduction, or even entirely to remit the 
fees in the case of a third or fourth child 
of the same family attending school, it 
is not illegal for a school board to con- 
tinue the practice now the fees are pay- 
able to their treasurer, instead of, as 
formerly, to the teacher himself. Under 
this interpretation of the law—which, I 
may mention, is that of the Scottish 
counsel of the Department—permission 
has, I understand, been refused to school 
boards who wished to abolish fees alto- 
gether, or to reduce them to a mere 
nominal sum. For the Department, 
although not entitled to be consulted in 
fixing the fees to be charged, can with- 
hold the grant when the school board 
acts in an illegal manner; and although 
there has been no judicial decision as to 
what are or what are not the legal rights 
of Scottish school boards in the matter 
of fees, the Department—as controller 
of the purse—is master of the situation. 
Having thus explained the difference 
between the two countries in their re- 
spective laws regarding fees, and the 
place occupied by voluntary schools in 
their respective systems, my contention 
is that the position assumed by the Edu- 
cation Department towards England and 
Scotland should take into consideration 
the differing circumstances of the two 
Kingdoms. In England, where volun- 
tary schools perform the principal part 
of public education, and where the Edu- 
eation Act has expressly given the De- 
partment a veto power on education 
solely at the expense of the rates, it 
may be quite proper that the Depart- 
ment should interfere to prevent a sys- 
tem which would alienate the voluntary 
schools. But in Scotland, where the ex- 
istence of such a power on the part of 
the Department is purely constructive, 
and where the voluntary schools consti- 
tute not one-fifth of the elementary 
school system, when the most important 
ortion of them is being rapidly absorbed 
y the board schools, and where in hun- 
dreds of parishes board schools are the 
only existing State-aided schools, my 
contention is that each locality should 
be left to manage the local finances of 
the board schools as it likes. If a loca- 
lity finds—as expressed in the resolution 
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which I have quoted of the Highland 
school boards—that the fees do not pay 
the trouble of collection, and frustrate 
the effort to get the children to school, 
I maintain the locality should be at 
liberty to abolish them. I do not ask 
any money from the Government to en- 
able boards to do so. I do not propose 
that they should receive any extra grant; 
but I say that the fact of their preferring 
to earn that grant in the way that best 
suits their local circumstances should 
constitute no bar against their compet- 
ing for it. This proposal involves no 
complication, no re-adjustment of grants, 
no injustice to England as compared 
with Scotland, no injustice to districts 
where fees are charged as compared 
with free school districts. So far as the 
Department and the Imperial Exchequer 
are concerned, were this Bill an Act, the 
present arrangement of grants would 
work perfectly fairly and perfectly well. 
You do allow school boards the widest 
latitude at present as regards the appor- 
tionment between fees and rates of their 
local contributions to public education 
You allow them any latitude, from Kin- 
tail with its total of 13s. of fees to £174 
of rates, to Govan with its 14s. of fees 
to 48. 74d. of rates. On what principle 
do you insist on Kintail keeping up a 
system which yields it only 13s. a-year, 
or a dozen other districts I could cull 
from the Return levying fees which do 
not amount to more than £5 or £10? 
You allow the school board of prosper- 
ous North Berwick to levy a rate of 1d. 
in the pound, and to charge fees which do 
not amount to what another 1d. would 
yield; while in other districts the rates 
run up to 1s, and 2s., and even 3s. in the 
pound, though the total fees paid—as in 
the case of Mid and South Yell—may 
not equal the 70th part of the amount 
raised by assessment. There is no prin- 

ciple involved in this, except the prin- 

ciple of local self-government; and if 

you admit that to the extent you do, it 

is absurd not to admit it altogether. Par- 

liament has swallowed the camel, and I 

do not see on what ground the Depart- 

ment should strain at the gnat. Parlia- 

ment has laid down the principle that it 

is the duty of each locality to tax itself for 

public schools; but the extent of that 

taxation it has left to be decided by the 

school board, and the school board elec- 

torate of each district. On these Parlia- 





ment has laid the responsibility of de- 
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ciding how much of the local contribu- 
tion shall be raised by fees from those 
who send their children to the schools, 
and how much by the rates from those 
who may send them, or may refuse to 
send them, to board schools as they 
please, but who must pay the rates all 
the same. These rates may not amount 
to one-third of the fees, as in the case of 
Govan, or they may amount to 70 times 
as much as them, as in the case of Kin- 
tail; but the Department has nothing to 
do with that. That is a point on which 
the school board and its electorate have 
absolute power, and my proposal would 
introduce neither any new principle nor 
any hardship to which any class of rate- 
payers are not at present exposed at the 
hands of the same school boards, which 
I propose to authorize to decide as to 
the retention or abolition of fees. Now, 
I, of course, know all the hackneyed ar- 
guments against Free Education in the 
abstract ; but there is not one of them 
which applies more to education abso- 
lutely free than to education three- 
fourths free, as is the average in board 
schools in Scotland, or four-fifths free, 
as is the case in the London board 
schools. We are told it is incumbent on 
every man to feed and clothe his chil- 
dren; but the State does not pay for their 
food and clothing. Of course not; but 
neither does it defray for the parent 9d. 
out of every 1s. expended on their food 
and clothing ; in fact, it recognizes no 
analogy between the two cases. But, 
again, it has been argued against my pro- 
posal that it is demoralizing, and by one 
or two critics that is un-Christian—that it 
would pauperize our population and secu- 
larize oureducation. Ishouldlike toknow 
how it would pauperize them. If pay- 
ment from the public purse of the cost of 
public education pauperizes the benefi- 
ciares, the parents of all children at 
public schools in Scotland are already 
demoralized and pauperized to the 
average extent of 15s. in the pound, and 
the operation has done them so little 
harm that I am not afraid of the result 
of the other 5s. As I have explained, 
the eldest of the three children is com- 
monly charged only half-fees, and the 
eldest of four gets Free Education pure 
and simple. Are they more pauperized 
and demoralized than their brothers and 
sisters; and, if so, why is so easily recti- 
fied a source-of demoralization allowed 
to continue? As to secularizing our 
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schools, my proposal would leave them 
precisely where they are. The law pro- 
vides that the school board constituency 
of each locality shall elect school boards, 
who carry out the wishes of the majority 
with regard to religious instruction. [ 
neither propose to alter this arrangement, 
nor do I propose to alter the constituency. 
How, thereforé, my proposal could in the 
slightest degree affect the present situa- 
tion of religious instruction in public 
schools I entirely’ fail to apprehend. 
The fact is, that the provision of public ) 
schools entirely by rates has no more to 
do with demoralization, or pauperization, 
or secularization than the maintenance 
of streets entirely by rates, or the erect- 
ing of bridges, or the support of the 
police, or any other provision for the 
common safety and welfare which in 
every civilized community is made at 
the common expense. That expense, in 
the case of local services, is borne by 
local rates, and the incidence of those 
is regulated by principles which may 
not be absolutely fair and just, but 
which are well understood, and which 
are applicable to rates for every purpose 
alike. The dirty may not like to pay 
the cleansing rate, the rogue may object 
to the police rate, and the ignorant man 
or the philosopher to the school rate; but 
while each may grumble each must pay, 
and the public services provided by the 
money thus raised are the right of all 
men, fully paid for by the contributions 
which the law requires them to make, 
be those contributions great or small. 
The present system of Free Education 
through the agency of Parochial Boards 
has, indeed, an admitted pauperizing 
effect ; but for a citizen to send his child 
to a rate-supported free school would 
have no“more tendency to pauperize 
him than to walk along a rate-main- 
tained street or road instead of paying a 
toll at every couple of miles. It may 
be said that there has been no general 
demand for this Bill from Scotland, and 
that a number of Petitions from all sorts 
of people have been sent in against it. 
Were it a compulsory Bill, that might 
constitute an unanswerable reason for re- 
jecting it; but it is permissive. If it 
were law to-morrow, each school board 
would be at perfect liberty not to adopt 
it. Because Glasgow is not ripe for 
Free Education, why should not Edin- 
burgh have it if she likes? But, Sir, I 
am not in any hurry about passing this 
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yernment commit itself against a prin- 
ciple which I believe to be the correct 


- principle of public education, and which 


is being adopted by one great nation 
after another; but I fully recognize the 
fact that Free Education, accompanied— 
as I think it should be—by local control, 
is not a thing to be forced on a nation. 
Next year, the school board constitu- 
encies of Scotland will have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinions, not 
indeed upon the question of free schools, 
for Iam not sanguine enough to imagine 
that, whatever the fate of the second 
reading, Parliament will pass this Bill 
this Session; but they will, under the 
existing law, be able, if they choose, to 
indicate their bias, and to return Mem- 
bers pledged to cut down fees. They 
will have it in their power so far to pro- 
nounce in favour of Free Education as to 
resolve that the tax on school attendance 
in Scotland in the shape of fees shall not 
be more than it is in London or Bir- 
mingham; and if they do so, they will 
for themselves have bridged over half 
the distance to .Free Education, they 
will have accomplished half what I am 
contending for. With every step they 
make in the direction of cheap fees, a 

ortion of the financial argument against 
Free Education will disappear. In the 
United States education has been free 
from one end of the country to the other 
for the last 10 years. One British Colony 
after another has adopted Free Educa- 
tion. In Europe, for a long period, it 
has been the system of Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Sweden. In Vienna, in 1878, 
there were 59,000 children receiving 
Free Education, and in Berlin 76,000. 
And this very year the French Govern- 
ment has passed a law abolishing fees 
in all pyblic primary schools throughout 
France. If, therefore, as a nation, we 
are to hold our own with other civilized 
communities in that intelligence and pre-, 
paredness for the battle of life which 
education is intended to call forth, it is 
evident we must not lag behind the rest 
of the world in the facilities we afford 
for education. In Scotland our educa- 
tional machinery is perfectly adapted for 
the change, and I propose to have re- 
course to it only where the public want 
it. - If it should cost a little more money, 
I do not ask the Education Department 
to supply it. I ask them only. to give us 
permission to take off the brake. In con- 
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clusion, I have to thank the House for 
the patience with which it has heard me, 
and I beg to move the second reading of 
the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’”’—( Dr. Cameron.) 


Coronet BARNE, in rising to move, 
as an Amendment, that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months, 
said, he felt bound to apologize, as an 
English Member, for having put that 
Amendment on the Peper; but he did 
so last night on finding that no one else 
had given Notice of opposition to such 
a pernicious Bill. The, as he considered 
it, first thing that struck one on looking 
at the Bill, and the names of the hon. 
Members on the back of it, was the 
absence of any County Members’ names. 
He would like to know whether the hon. 
Member who introduced the Bill (Dr. 
Cameron) had asked any County Mem- 
bers to back the Bill? [Dr. Cameron: 
The County Members will, some of them, 
support it.| If there were County Mem- 
bers who were going to support the Bill, 
he could not help thinking that in the 
next Parliament they might, perhaps, 
not have the honour of their presence. 
The chief reason he had for objecting to 
the Bill was, that it must have the effect 
of demoralizing the artizans and la- 
bourers of Scotland at the expense of 
the rest of the ratepayers. Another 
reason he had for objecting to the Bill 
was, that if the principle of the Bill was 
passed, it would in all probability spread 
its pernicious influence towards England ; 
and he must say, on the part of his con- 
stituents, that they had the strongest ob- 
jection to the spreading of any such in- 
fluence in that direction. Another reason 
that he had for opposing the Bill was 
that he was very fond of the Scotch, and, 
generally, he had no wish to see them 
demoralized. If the Scotch people would 
drink less whisky, and be a little less 
Radical, he would like them still better. 
The Bill appeared to him to illustrate 
the objections entertained by many per- 
sons to the lowering of the franchise 
further than it was already lowered, 
They must perceive how prone people 
were to pander to the desires of the 
lower portion of the populace, in whom 
the greatest power in the boroughs was 
at present placed, and to try in every 
way to sacrifice the interests of the larger 
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ratepayers to those of the smaller, and 
those who were not ratepayers. at all. 
It reminded one of the French Revolu- 
tion—of Robespierre and of Danton, 
who used to fawn on and pander to 
the mob, and who called them “ Good 
people, generous people, noble people,” 
these same people being the frequenters 
of the lowest purlieus of Paris. No 
doubt, if the Bill did pass, in many 
places in Scotland it would come into 
operation. It was equally true that the 
small ratepayers outnumbered, as in 
England, the larger ratepayers; and, of 
course, it must be to the interest of the 
smaller ratepayers to have their children 
educated at the expense of the larger 
ratepayers, for the abolition of school 
fees must infallibly increase the rate. 
The Bill was one directly in favour of 
the artizans and the labourers, and, in 
the present agricultural and commercial 
crisis, it was, in his opinion, the labourers 
and the artizans who suffered the least, 
for their wages had fallen in very small 
ni rg to the loss of profits sustained 
y their employers. If the principle of 
the Bill was carried out to its fullest ex- 
tent, they might as well bring in a Bill 
to give each labourer and artizan a good 
hot meal every day at the expense of the 
ratepayer. The principle in both was 
identical, and he would not despair of 
seeing some such Bill as that he had 
indicated being brought in next year. 
He understood there were many Scotch 
County Members going to oppose the 
Bill. He would, therefore, leave the 
difference between the English and the 
Scotch Education Acts to their considera- 
tion, and to ask for information on that 
subject, as he must say that he had not 
studied the Scotch Education Act. The 
hon. Member (Dr. Cameron) had shown 
that the school fees formed a very ap- 
preciable part of the school expenses, 
and said that he found, in Scotland, 
parents were inclined, on various pre- 
tences, to keep their children back from 
school, in order to avoid the fees, and 
that the school boards were unable to 
collect those fees, except at a very great 
expense. In England, they did not find 
any great difficulty in collecting these 
fees. There was no difficulty at all in 
suing the parents for those fees, and if 
one or two examples were made of 
parents in this respect the difficulty 
would not be so great, for the rest would 
pay up without further trouble. The 
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hon. Member said that Glasgow was not 
yet ripe for this Bill, but that Edinburgh 
was. He said the artizans of Edinburgh 
had petitioned in favour of it, and also 
the Town Council. Of course, if the 
artizans of Edinburgh were in favour of 
the Bill, and as they elected the Town 
Council, he could quite understand how 
it was that the Town Council were in 
favour of the Bill. The hon. Member 
also proposed to cut down the expenses 
of the school boards. If he would bring 
in a Bill to cut down lawyers’ and doe- 
tors’ fees, he (Colonel Barne) would 
heartily support him ; but he was afraid 
he could not do so on this particular 
occasion. The Bill must infallibly add 
to the burden which already oppressed 
the land and the richer portion of the 
community; and, therefore, under all 
the circumstances, he could not support 
it, and begged to move its rejection. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.’”’—( Colonel Barne.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he believed the Bill of his hon. Friend 
(Dr. Cameron) was not supported by the 
public feeling of his constituents; and 
he was sure it was not supported by the 
public feeling of Scotland. He rose at 
the same time as the hon. and gallant 
Member (Colonel Barne) for the pur- 
pose of making an appeal to his hon. 
Friend, and the appeal he should make 
was, that his hon. Friend should rest 
satisfied with having ventilated the ques- 
tion in an able and most interesting 
speech, and that he should new with- 
draw the Bill; that he should leave the 
question to be considered for the next 
five years, by which time, in the opinion 
of the hon. Gentleman, public feeling 
would be ripe upon the question ; and 
at the end of that time, if he then saw 
necessity for it, he could re-introduce it to 
the attention of Parliament. For him- 
self, he (Sir Edward Colebrooke) was 
opposed to Free Education generally 
throughout Scotland or the United 
Kingdom; and, having that opinion, 
it occurred to him whether he should 
not give Notice of opposition to the Bill. 
In fact, he should have done so, but that 
he had been in some difficulty as to the 
present law on the subject. As he read 
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the law, Free Education was within the 
discretion of any school board through- 
out Scotland—that was to say, they 
could impose such small and nominal 
fees as almost to amount practically to 
Free Education; and, therefore, he 
thought it would be better to allow 
them to go on exercising their discre- 
tion in the matter without interference. 
Further, they could not well discuss the 
Bill only as a merely permissive one, 
applicable to certain places, but must 
consider its bearing with reference to 
the whole of Scotland; and, if it were 
so applied, it would be very difficult for 
school boards in other parts of the 
country to get the people to pay fees. 
The consequences of this Bill were so 
serious, in fact, that the House should 
hesitate before committing itself in any 
form to the adoption of such a proposal. 
His hon. Friend, he thought, had advo- 
cated this question on very narrow 
grounds. He had discussed it almost 
from beginning to end with reference 
to its bearing on compulsory education. 
It was not said that the fees, as now 
levied, pressed so unduly on the working 
classes as to amount to a grievance, in 
which it was the duty of Parliament to 
relieve them. On the contrary, his hon. 
Friend’s contention was that, as Parlia- 
ment had done so much for the working 
classes, they ought to do everything for 
them. He could not follow his hon. 
Friend in that line of argument. He 
thought that, having put the schools on 
their present efficient footing, they had 
a right to expect that those persons who 
had children should contribute accord- 
ing to their means for their education. 
Then, with respect to the question of com- 
pulsion, he did not see any very great 
difficulty as to that. In the old times, 
the feeling in favour of education was 
so strong that there was little necessity 
for any compulsion whatever ; and, al- 
though there were now certain cases in 
which the parents neglected their duty, 
still, as a principle, he thought the sys- 
tem formerly existing acted soundly ; 
and he hoped the time would speedily 
arrive when they could return to it. He 
considered, therefore, the difficulties to 
which his hon. Friend had referred were 
of a temporary character, and he looked 
forward to the time when there would 
not be that difficulty of driving the peo- 
ple to school, but that the people would 
come forward to take advantage of the 
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education offered them, and would not 
require the adoption of such compulsory 
rules as those proposed by the Bill under 
consideration. The question was a very 
large one, and before they adopted it 
one ought to consider to what it tended, 
because it was no light tax. If it were 
adopted, then the rates to be levied 
should not be employed for the benefit 
of a certain class, but for that of all, as 
was the case in the United States of 
America, where large sums were raised 
for education ; and that American sys- 
tem was what they would have to look 
forward to and to face if they agreed to 
the prizciple of the Bill. What would 
be the pecuniary result if the Bill be- 
came law? It would throw an addi- 
tional £250,000 upon the ratepayers of 
Scotland. Even then it would not have 
the effect of entirely breaking up the 
adventure schools, though he believed a 
great blow had been dealt to such schools 
owing to the fact that the school boards 
in general had adopted the principle of 
religious education. He thought the 
ratepayers had a right to be considered ; 
and, considering how heavy local rates 
were now, some better ground should 
be given than the ground given by his 
hon. Friend as to why they should adopt 
so sweeping a measure. Moreover, if 
they were to go the length of the United 
States system, they would run the risk 
of reviving the religious difficulty which 
had been practically set at rest by the 
compromise which had now been arrived 
at. The difficulties to which his hon. 
Friend had alluded were of a temporary 
character, although, no doubt, in Glas- 
gow they were very great, as 20,000 
children were swept into the schools 
under the operation of the Education 
Act, who formerly received no education 
at all. But he (Sir Edward Colebrooke) 
was in hopes that in the course of a short 
time those difficulties would cease alto- 
gether, and parents would recognize 
fully the advantage of sending their 
children to school without being com- 
pelled to doso bylaw. His hon. Friend 
said Edinburgh was ripe for Free Edu- 
cation on account of the success of the 
Heriot Schools. No doubt, there was a 
feeling in Edinburgh in favour of Free 
Education ; but the question as to the 
future application of the fundsof Heriot’s 
Hospital was still undecided—that was 
to say, whether the system of free schools 
should be maintained, or whether they 
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should follow the practice of other schools, 
and impose moderate fees. One of the 
difficulties to which his hon. Friend had 
adverted arose from having these free 
schools side by side with the board 
schools; but the solution of that diffi- 
culty was, he thought, to be found in a 
different direction from that advocated 
by the hon. Member for Glasgow. He 
(Sir Edward Colebrooke) had the honour 
of sitting on a Commission which was 
appointed to inquire into the Educa- 
tional Endowments of Scotland; and he 
was led to the conclusion that these 
schools had a demoralizing effect upon 
the country, while they tended to increase 
the difficulty of enforcing education in 
the board schools. There was at pre- 
sent a Bill before Parliament dealing 
with these endowments; and if it passed 
during the present Session, which he 
hoped it would, he trusted it would be 
the means of introducing some reforms 
into these schools, and thus lead to a 
better system of education throughout 
the great cities, and Scotland generally. 
With regard to the probable effect of 
Free Education, the statements advanced 
by his. hon. Friend (Dr. Cameron) were 
inconsistent with those obtained by for- 
mer Commissions. The general opinion 
of these Commissions was that Free 
Education, instead of tending to raise 
children, had exactly the contrary effect 
—a demoralizing effect; and that that 
was not the case when a moderate fee 
was charged. Holding these opinions, 
if this question went to a division, he 
should certainly vote for the rejection of 
the Bill; but he hoped his hon. Friend, 
having ventilated the subject, would 
save the House from a division by with- 
drawing it. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he had such a 
sincere respect for the services of the 
hon. Member (Dr. Cameron) on behalf 
of Scotch legislation, that personally his 
feelings would have been in favour of 
supporting the Bill; but with regard to 
the present measure, he was compelled 
to come to an entirely different conclu- 
sion. He dissented from the principles 
of the Bill, and he differed from many 
of the arguments and statements which 
the hon. Member had used. The Bill 
proposed to introduce an entire innova- 
tion upon the system of education which 
nad prevailed in Scotland for centuries, 
and, he thought, to the great advantage 
of the community. Much stress had been 
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laid by the hon. Member in moving the 
Bill, and previously in a very able speech 
he delivered in Glasgow on the com- 
pulsory nature of the Scotch Education 
Act, and his hon. Friend had said that 
if the State compelled attendance it 
should also relieve the parent of the 
child of the fees for such attendance; 
and the payment of fees, in the words 
of the hon. Member, was described as a 
tax, as a drag upon attendance, and as 
neutralizing the good of all the rest of 
the Scotch educational system. The fact 
was that through the greater part of 
Scotland—at all events, in that part with 
which he (Mr. Webster) was connected— 
compulsion had little to do with attend- 
ance, because in Aberdeenshire there 
had prevailed for centuries, and there 
still prevailed, the laudable, wholesome, 
and honourable custom of the children 
attending school regularly without com- 
puision, and of the parents paying will- 
ingly, and being proud to pay to the 
utmost of their ability, the fees for the 
attendance of their children. Taking, 
as an example, Aberdeen, the city he 
had the honour of representing, he found 
that the amount drawn from fees was 
£6,608, and in the adjoinirg parish of 
Old Machar it was upwards of £1,000, 
and throughoutthe parishes of thecounty, 
in all upwards of 92, the amount drawn 
from fees was proportionately large. 
The Bill, therefore, in proposing to sac- 
rifice those fees, would waste, and with 
no countervailing advantage, a very 
large sum of money, which was at pre- 
sent derived from the parents of the 
children and devoted to educational pur- 
poses, and the consequence would be to 
throw a corresponding amount upon the 
local rates, a matter to which the hon. 
Member did not sufficiently advert. He 
spoke of the abolition of fees in Edin- 
burgh as involving only an increase in the 
rates of 1d. per £1; but he did not refer 
to the fact that over the greater part of 
Scotland the abolition of fees would add 
very largely to the rates. In the case 
of Aberdeen the abolition of the fees 
would cause a loss of nearly £7,000, and 
would require a corresponding increase 
in the rates. The school rate there 
was already 6d. in the pound, and it 
would require an additional rate of 
6d. in order to make up for the loss 
sustained by the abolition of the fees. 
In the county parishes of Aberdeenshire 
a similar sacrifice and a similar rise of 
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rate would be occasioned, and many of 
them at present paid very heavily for 
the school rate, the rate being in some 
of those parishes as much as 84d. and Yd. 
in the pound. The hon. Member also laid 
stress upon the alleged expense of col- 
lecting the fees, and the loss of time 
entailed on the teachers; but his refer- 
ence to the expense of enforcing the 
attendance of children at school was 
based exclusively on the experience of 
Glasgow. He (Mr. Webster) had been 
at the pains to inquire how that would 
affect, for instance, the city of Aberdeen, 
and he was assured that the supposed 
difficulty and expense of collecting the 
fees, and all the alleged loss of time on 
the part of the schoolmaster, were exceed- 
ingly over-estimated—that, in point of 
fact, there was no appreciable loss of 
time on the part of the teachers in col- 
lecting the school fees.. Again, it might 
be quite true that the expense in Glasgow 
of enforcing the compulsory attendance 
of children at school amounted to £4,000, 
and that the cost in the adjoining burgh, 
Govan, which was part of Glasgow, was 
£500; but if they took the trouble to 
refer to the Return which the hon. Mem- 
ber applied to Parliament for, they 
would find that the cost in Glasgow was 
larger than the whole expense of the 
other burghs of Scotland. While £4,500 
seemed to have been applied somehow 
or other in Glasgow, the expense of 
enforcing attendance in all the rest 
of the large burghs of Scotland in- 
cluded in the Return amounted to only 
£2,280—not one-half of the cost of 
Glasgow alone. In the case of Aber- 
deen, with fees amounting to about 
£7,000, the whole expense of enforcing 
the attendance of children was only 
£201. The fact was, the expense at 
present of enforcing compulsory attend- 
ance was next to nothing, and there was 
the Return to support this statement. 
The House would therefore see that 
that element of the case might be dis- 
regarded, while it had to be remem- 
bered that it was not the payment of 
fees which was the drag upon the at- 
tendance at school; it was really the 
neglect and indifference of parents which 
made them careless of the attendance of 
their children at school, and still more 
their desire to benefit by their earnings ; 
and it would still require the compulsory 
machinery to be continued, even if the 
present Bill were to pass. All the ele- 
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ments of carelessness, neglect, and indif- 
ference, and that greed for the earnings 
would be as operative under the proposed 
new plan as under the existing plan ; and 
it was the deliberate opinion of Dr. Cal- 


derwood, one of the witnesses who was © 


examined before one of the Commissions, 
and who had been Chairman of the Edin- 
burgh School Board, and who was entirely 
opposed to this proposed system, that, 
instead of lessening, it would increase 
the expense of the compulsory machinery 
which was required to enforce the attend- 
ance of children at school. It was his 
(Mr. Webster’s) own opinion, and the 
opinion of those best acquainted with 
education in Scotland, that parents are 
quite willing to pay fees for the educa- 
tion of their children, and it was hardly 
to be doubted that the effects and value 
of the education were increased in no 
small degree by that practice. It is, 
besides, a stimulus and benefit to the 
teacher to give him the interest arising 
from his drawing a share of the fees. 
He left to others to speak of the effect 
of the Bill on denominational schools, 
but he had the greatest sympathy with 
the objections entertained by parents 
who might dislike sending their children 
to the board schools while they continue 
to be sectarian. He was aware that his 
hon. Friend did not make his scheme 
compulsory upon any part of Scotland ; 
but if the Bill were passed, it would be 
a recognition on the part of the Legis- 
lature of the advantage of its principle ; 
and it would be unworkable in practice 
to have, say, one parish in a large town 
adopting it, while another, only divided 
by a street, followed the other system. 
In conclusion, he maintained that public 
opinion in Scotland was distinctly, so 
far as indicated, hostile to the Bill. 
Only five Petitions had been presented 
in its favour, while 42 had been pre- 
sented against it. He trusted the House 
would not consent to the second reading 
of the Bill, and if additional funds should 
be required for the purpose of education, 
he ventured to say the Educational En- 
dowment Bill now before the House 
would provide a better means of improv- 
ing education than would be afforded by 
this Bill. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, he felt 
bound to oppose the Bill. The people 
of Scotland had been for a long time 
accustomed to pay school fees, which had 
been very moderate in amount, although 
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they came to a large aggregate, and the 
payment of fees had been believed to con- 
duce to a sense of independence on the 
part of parents, and also to the parents 
taking a greater interest in their chil- 
dren’s education. His hon. Friend (Dr. 
Oameron) had argued that if 15s. were 
already paid for the education of a child, 
the parent would not be further pauper- 
ized or demoralized by a further payment 
of 5s. He(Mr. J. A. Campbell) thought 
it might be put that the 15s. represented 
the interest that the public had in the 
education of the child, and the 5s. repre- 
sented the parent’s interest. Certain it 
was that the proposal of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, if carried out to its legitimate 
issues, would do something to impair that 
healthy feeling of independence which 
had generally prevailed, would diminish 
the interest of parents in their children’s 
progress at school, would put a heavy 
additional burden on the local rates, 
and would disturb and imperil existing 
educational arrangements—and all for 
the sake of an experiment hitherto un- 
tried in this country, on a large scale, 
and, so far as tried, not an absolute 
success. The object of the Bill, as stated 
in its clauses, was simply to allow school 
boards to give Free Education to such 
scholars as were brought to board schools 
under the compulsory clauses of the 
Education Act; but the arguments of 
the hon. Gentleman in favour of the Bill 
went beyond that, and went the length 
of providing Free Education for all chil- 
dren. Let them look first at the im- 
mediate object of the Bill. The Bill was, 
of course, permissive only; but it was 
obvious that if adopted by one school 
board, the inconvenience of a different 
system prevailing in a neighbouring 
parish would be so great that they must 
look upon it asintended to be used by 
all. The Bill had regard to those chil- 
dren brought to school under the com- 
pulsory clauses, and they must all feel 
great sympathy for the very poor parents 
of many of those children. They re- 
quired assistance, no doubt, in some 
forma ; but the Education Act, he pointed 
out, provided such assistance to a certain 
extent, inasmuch asthe Parochial Board 
was authorized to pay the fees of such 
children as they considered to be in cir- 
cumstances to require that assistance, 
and to do sowithout making their parents 
paupers inthe eye ofthelaw. He found 
that last year, on account of children’s 
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attendance at public or board schools, 
there were payments by Parochial Boards 
to the extent of £12,600, and on ac- 
count of poor children attending other 
schools—inspected schools, but not board 
schools — £2,150, altogether nearly 
£15,000 expended by the Parochial 
Boards in fees of poor children. Then 
the school boards had been, he thought, 
tender and judicious in administering 
the compulsory clauses. They recog- 
nized that it was an objectionable thing 
to bring parents of poor children even 
so much in contact with the Parochial 
Board as to apply for these fees, except 
when absolutely necessary; and, there- 
fore, they sought other means of getting 
the fees before directing parents to apply 
to the Parochial Board. He could speak 
for the school board of Glasgow in that 
respect. Then as to cost, it had been 
noticed that the cost of working the 
compulsory clauses under the school 
board of Glasgow was as much as £4,000. 
The hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. 
Webster) expressed some surprise that 
it should be so much in excess of the 
sums reported by other school boards. 
The explanation was a very simple one. 
The terms of the inquiry on the part 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) for information on that point 
were not very clear, so that the school 
boards understood them in diffetent 
ways. The Glasgow School Board under- 
stood that it was the whole cost of the 
school attendance department that was 
wanted, the full cost of the machinery 
connected with enforcing the attendance 
of children—and so they included in 
their Return the salaries of 32 school 
board officers, a principal officer, and 
three clerks; a proportion of the office 
expenses of the board, uniforms for offi- 
cers, an allowance to a medica] officer 
who attended to cases of sickness among 
the children brought under the notice 
of the school board officers—all this in 
addition to the expense of prosecuting 
defaulters. Now, the expense of prose- 
cuting defaulters was only £200, or } 
per cent of the whole amount spent 
in connection with the enforcement of 
school attendance, as reported by the 
Glasgow School Board; and if that board 
appeared to a disadvantage as compared 
with others, the reason was, not that it 
had been extravagant where others were 
careful, but that other boards had not 
reported their expenses in the same full 
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way as that board had done. For in- 
stance, who could believe that the great 
town of Greenock expended in con- 
nection with the compulsory clauses of 
the Act only £3 16s. 6d.—which, he 
presumed, was merely the cost of prose- 
eutions—and that the town of Stirling 
only spent £1 3s.? . He said that as 
vindicating the Glasgow School Board 
on account of the way it was repre- 
sented in the Return. Now, what was 
involved in this proposal of the Bill, 
that children brought to schools by com- 
pulsion were to get their education 
gratis? What would be the effect? 
Why, in the first place, it would add 
greatly to the number of children brought 
in by the compulsory rules. At present 
the parent had a motive to avoid the 
interference of the school board officer. 
If the Bill were passed he would have 
a motive to court it. He would have an 
interest in being careless about the at- 
tendance of his children, in order that 
the school board officer might lay hold 
of them and bring them in under the 
compulsory clauses, so that he might 
get their education for nothing. It 
would add greatly to the labours and, 
ultimately, to the cost of the compulsory 
officers. But more was intended than 
this. What was argued was that Free 
Education should be given to all chil- 
dren in public schools. Well, he thought 
they should ask what that would cost. 
That inquiry was important, in order to 
see what additional rate they were to 
have substituted for fees. He found, 
from the Return moved for last year by 
the hon. Member for Glasgow, that the 
fees received from scholars at the public 
or board schools, after deducting the fees 
paid by Parochial Boards, amounted to 
£194,383. It appearedin this way. The 
fees received at board schools, as re- 
ported in the Return, were £207,000, and 
of this amount there was paid by Paro- 
chial Boards £12,600, leaving, as paid 
by scholars, £194,000. So much for 
board schools. But what about the other 
inspected schools? ‘The Return did not 
refer to them. But the discontinuance 
of fees in board schools would affect 
other schools as well. Now, in the Report 
of the Committee of Council for 1879-80 
he found that the fees paid at other 
inspected schools amounted to £55,343, 
so that the total amount of fees paid 
by scholars in inspected schools, board 
schools, and others, was £249,726, or 
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nearly £250,000. That was the reve- 
nue that would be lost by the adoption 
of the system of Free Education; and 
how was it to be replaced? The hon. 
Member for Glasgow said that a small 
addition to the rate in Edinburgh, and 
an insignificant addition all over the 
country, would do. The same Return, No. 
35, gave them the amount of 1d. in the 
pound on thevaluation rental of Scotland, 
and he found that it was £81,000; so 
that in order to get £250,000 they would 
require an additional rate all over Scot- 
land on an average of 3d. in the pound. 
The school board of Glasgow had the 
subject under their consideration lately, 
and came to the conclusion that to adopt 
Free Education there would involve, at 
the very lowest, an additional rate of 
44d., or, in fact, double the present rate. 
He had said that to discontinue fees in 
public schools would lead to a change in 
other than public schools. The question 
was, whether these schools would have to 
be abandoned, or, if continued without 
fees, would they receive a share of the 
rate in lieu of fees? That other schools 
would have to be considered was clear 
from the statistics of the school board 
of Glasgow. That board took statistics 
last month, in the week of the Census, 
so that the information was of the most 
recent character. It was found that in 
the first week of April there were on 
the roll of public schools—that was, 
board schools—in Glasgow 35,000 chil- 
dren, and on the roll of other inspected 
schools—not adventure schools, but other 
schools inspected by the Department— 
22,446—showing that there was a large 
number of children to beconsidered when 
speaking of the attendance at the in- 
spected schools of the country which 
were not board schools. And the fees 
of these would have to be considered. 
But if a share of the rate in lieu of fees 
was not to be given to other than board 
schools, then, in addition to the rate 
which would have to be imposed to re- 
place the fees, they would have to con- 
sider the great additional expense of new 
buildings for the accommodation of the 
children now attending inspected schools 
which, under the operation of the pro- 
posed system, would have to be dis- 
continued. But were they sure that 
they could do without those schools 
which were other than public schools ? 
What about the Roman Catholic schools 
at which there was in Glasgow an 
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attendance of about 12,000 children— 
would Roman Catholics have both to 
support their own schools and pay the 
additional rate? And what about Eng- 
land ? — because, if the system were 
adopted North of the Tweed, there might 
be a similar movement South of it. 
Would England be prepared to discon- 
tinue all schools except board schools? 
The difference at present between being 
able to support schools alongside of 
public schools and not was very mucha 
matter of fees. With the fee, a school 
not a public school could hold its own ; 
but if they took away the fee from the 
public school, the other would have to 
give up its fee also, and then there 
would be great difficulty in supporting 
it. He would only further refer to what 
had been said as to the regular attend- 
ance at schools where no fees were 
charged. Reference had been made to 
the Heriot Schools in Edinburgh. No 
doubt, in the Heriot Free Schools the 
attendance was very good; but that 
was not an illustration to the purpose 
at all. These were free schools planted 
in the midst of schools where there 
were fees, so that the children attend- 
ing the Heriot Schools, if dismissed on 
account of irregularity, would be forced 
into schools where fees were charged. 
The parents had thus an interest in keep- 
ing them in close attendance at school, 
because there was so much to lose if the 
children attending those schools were 
forced into others. If an illustration 
were wanted of the effect of Free Edu- 
cation,‘he (Mr. J. A. Campbell) would 
rather recommend the hon. Member to 
turn to the 1st Report of the Endowed In- 
stitutions Commission, where he would 
find some curious facts about Wallace 
Hall Academy, in Dumfriesshire, where 
there was Free Education. The statistics 
of that school for four and a-half years 
from 1875 onwards showed that the per- 
centage of scholars attending, out of the 
total number of scholars on the roll, was 
57 per cent, 64, 62, 62, 68. Another 
objection to the measure was that the 
interests of education would be imperilled 
by it, because, the fees varying with the 
kind of education given, there was some- 
thing in the fee that encouraged the 
teaching of the higher subjects. Take 
away the fee, and they then took from 
the school board a motive to do some- 
thing more than merely earn the grant 
from the Department, and the conse- 
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quence might be that there would be a 
letting down of the standard of educa- 
tion. On that subject he had the honour 
to present to the House a Petition from 
the Educational Institute of Scotland; 
and the opinion of that body, an im- 
portant association of schoolmasters, 
was that the Bill would tend, in many 
instances, to the lowering of the standard 
of education, and they looked upon it as 
a measure calculated to excite hostility 
to educational progressin Scotland. He 
therefore had pleasure in supporting 
the Amendment. 

Mr. DALY, in opposing the Bill, said, 
that, in his opinion, the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) had failed to 
give the House any substantial reason 
why it should adopt legislation of that 
kind. The hon. Member had shown 
that the only cause to which the imper- 
fect attendance at public schools was 
due was the payment of the small sum 
of 12s. 54d. a-year for the education of 
each child. Taking into account the 
opportunities of education in Scotland, 
and the fact that certain allowances 
were made in the fees of a number of 
children belonging to the same family, 
he thought the hon. Member paid a very 
poor compliment to, and did not do much 
justice to, the educational instincts of 
the Scotch people, when he put that for- 
ward as a reason for the disinclination 
of parents to send their children to 
school. It certainly brought to the sur- 
face a sentiment not uncommon in Scot- 
land—namely, that parents should reap 
the advantages of the education of their 
children, while they wished other people 
to pay for it. His (Mr. Daly’s) main 
objection to the Bill was the mode of 
the imposition of the tax. He thought 
his co-religionists in Scotland were pay- 
ing quite enough under the existing 
arrangement, and now they were to be 
called upon to make a further contribu- 
tion. He considered it very unfair that 
they should be called upon to contribute 
towards the payment of 12s. 5d. per head 
for the education of children whose 
parents should pay it themselves, and 
under a system of education from which 
they were debarred by conscientious ob- 
jections from deriving any benefit. The 
hon. Member for Glasgow described the 
principle of the Bill as optional; but it 
was compulsory on Roman Catholics as 
far as regarded the contribution of 
taxes, because they would have no power 
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of making their opinions upon the sub- 
ject felt in the school boards. Supposing 
they were to give the power to boards 
elected by popular suffrage in Ireland to 
levy a rate for Free Education, what an 
outcry would there be from the owners 
of property and others belonging to the 
Disestablished Church, if these boards 
proposed to assess a rate on property to 
educate the Catholic children of Ireland. 
That principle was just the same as re- 
garded the Catholics of Scotland. Tak- 
ing into account the disabilities under 
which his co-religionists in that country 
laboured, he rejoiced to hear of the great 
increase in attendance at their schools in 
recent years, and he thought it would be 
most unjust to saddle them with a tax 
which the Scotch workman and artizan 
should have no objection to pay for the 
education of their children. 

Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT, who also 
opposed the second reading, said, that 
all parties benefited by such rates as 
that for the maintenance of public 
roads, and the police rates in the public 
protection which they afforded; but 
what was peculiar about the rate now 
proposed was that it was used, not for 
the benefit of all parties, but for the 
benefit of those who had voluntarily 
chosen to incur this extra expense. The 
object was not to pay those expenses 
which people could not afford, but which 
they could perfectly well provide, and 
which they were at present able and 
willing to pay. That put the matter on 
an entirely different footing from any- 
thing they had been accustomed to as 
regards rating. He would admit that 
that was not a conclusive reason against 
the Bill; but it showed beyond all doubt 
that the benefits to be derived from this 
additional rate were of a very doubtful 
character indeed. He did not think it 
had been shown that the general opinion 
of Scotland was in favour of such a Bill ; 
and even in Glasgow it had been shown 
that it would be some years before such 
an extensive educational change could 
be made. There was accommodation 
now in board schools for some 50,000 
persons who did not go there; but if 
these 50,000 did go there, there would 
be an enormous increase in the school 
fees; so that a far greater proportion 
of the expense would then be borne by 
the school fees, and less would be paid 
by the public rates. Therefore, they 
had to hope that, as private adventure 
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schools were one after another broken 
down or driven out of the way by board 
schools, they might look for a consider- 
able diminution of the rate. But if 
there were no other reason for opposing 
the Bill, he would oppose it simply on 
the ground of its permissive and partial 
character. Really this was a matter 
which should be dealt with as concern- 
ing Scotland as a whole. It was quite 
out of the question that in one parish 
education should be provided entirely 
by public aid, and in another that fees 
should be charged. He did not think it 
right that a question of such very great 
national importance should be dealt with 
by school boards in the different parishes. 
Therefore, although he did not say there 
would not be many advantages in adopt- 
ing such a system, yet, considering its 
optional character and very partial ap- 
plication, and considering also that, in 
his judgment, the country was not ripe 
for it, he would vote against the second 
reading. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren): Sir, I confess to having a 
strong general sympathy with the object 
of the Bill introduced by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), 
because I think there can be no better 
expenditure of public money, whether 
raised by local or Imperial taxation, 
than in giving to the children of the 
population of our country an education 
fitting them for their station in life 
and the obligations they have to dis- 
charge; and we have already, to a 
large extent, adopted that principle. 
At the same time, I feel glad that 
my hon. Friend has not intimated his 
intention to press the second reading 
of the Bill to a division, because it is 
quite plain that public opinion upon 
this subject has not been expressed in 
such a manner as to enable the House 
to decide definitely whether the opinion 
of Scotland is for or against this mea- 
sure, as the ultimate form of our edu- 
cational system. It is, I think, a ques- 
tion of the future, as to which it is very 
likely that the opinion of the country 
next year, or two or three years hence, 
may be different from the opinions 
gathered from the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of the present time. ‘The 
question is one of a very large and com- 
plex character, involving considerations, 
educational, financial, and social, all of 
which have to be taken into account be- 
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fore we can arrive at a proper solution | 
of the matter. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow has looked mainly 
at the educational side of the question, 
and, viewed from that standpoint, un- 
doubtedly there is a great deal to be 
said in its favour. It is true, as said 
by one of the subsequent speakers, that 
you cannot consider this question apart 
from the mode of supplying the funds 
required by our Universities and se- 
condary schools ; that you cannot raise 
the question of Free Education in ele- 
mentary schools without considering 
how far you are thereby affecting 
the relations of these to education in 
its higher grades. But I think the 
House may consider, in connection with 
that subject, that we do already, toa 
very large extent, support the higher 
education of the country ont of the pub- 
lic funds. In the Universities of Scot- 
land any person who is desirous of 
studying a particular subject may, for a 
class sessional fee of £3 3s., obtain all 
the advantages of that University for 
the subject which he desires to study. 
For an expenditure representing not 
much more than 1s. a-week he may, on 
any given subject he wishes, obtain the 
advantages of the University, and the 
services of its most eminent Professors. 
That sum represents but a very small 
proportion of the total cost of our Uni- 
versity Education. If you take into ac- 
count all the capital which has been 
provided from time to time in Univer- 
sity buildings; if you capitalize the an- 
nual grants made to those institutions 
for a very long period of time; if you 
look at the amount of money which has 
been contributed to them by private 
benefaction, and which may in one sense 
be regarded as public money, since it is 
appropriated to a public purpose, and 
when you consider also the various pri- 
vileges, such as the copyright and other 
privileges, which have been accorded to 
them, you will find that a proportion, 
certainly not less than that which is con- 
tributed by the public to the elementary 
schools, also comes out of public funds 
towards the maintenance of our Univer- 
sities. Then you have to consider the 
schools in which secondary education is 
given to the children of the Scotch popu- 
lation; although we have no uniform 
system, yet, to a very large extent, they 
also are maintained out of public 
funds. In the city which I represent a 
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large proportion of the children of the 
middle classes are educated at the Mer- 
chant Company’s Schools, which are 
schools founded, no doubt, by private 
benefactors, but which, under an Act of 
Parliament, have been converted from 
charitable institutions into secondary 
schools, mainly supported from public 
funds, although fees of moderate amount 
are charged tot he scholars. Our High 
Schools in the chief burghs and cities 
are supported, to some extent, from the 
common good cf the Municipalities, 
and under the Education Amendment 
Act power is given to school boards out 
of the local rates to erect and establish 
schools for Higher Education, without 
any limit as to the subjects to be taught, 
or the character of the instruction to be 
imparted. Now, therefore, it cannot be 
said that, even under our present sys- 
tem, the Higher Education imposes a 
burden upon the middle and upper 
classes of society disproportionate to 
that which is borne by the working 
classes in connection with our system of 
Elementary Education. But when we 
look to the financial considerations that 
enter into this question, I think, too, 
that my hon. Friend has stated facts 
which are very well deserving of con- 
sideration. The statistics which he 
quoted with regard to some Highland 
parishes certainly seem to prove that, as 
far as they are concerned, the imposition 
of school fees is practically of very little 
use for the purpose of maintaining the 
schools, and that they might just as well 
be abolished in many of those parishes 
for any public benefit which that system 
affords. I do notsay, however, that you 
should abolish them in the Highlands 
and the smaller rural parishes while 
maintaining them in our large towns. 
This, I confess, is the chief objection to 
my hon. Friend's measure, I mean its 
permissive character. I think it is im- 
possible to deal with this question of 
Free Education in the manner in which 
the hon. Member proposes, by leaving 
it to the ratepayers in each place to say 
whether they will adopt the system of 
Free Education or continue the pre- 
sent system. The result would be that 
wherever the class whose children are 
instructed in these schools formed a pre- 
ponderating majority in favour of Free 
Education it would be established ; while 
in many rural districts, where Free Edu- 
cation is quite as much needed. but 
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where that class have not the same de- 
termining influence in the constitution 
or management of the school boards, 
you would find that the present system 
would be continued. This, I venture 
to think, would not be a satisfactory 
way of solving the question. I think 
it must be left to the more matured 
opinion of the country to say whether 
they would abolish school fees all over 
the country, taking financial and all 
other considerations into account. Now, 
there is one modification of the present 
system which I venture to think might 
be considered by Parliament, even in 
the present Session, or after a short 
interval, and which would tend to re- 
move one of the chief objections urged 
by my hon. Friend to the present system. 
I think it might become the House to 
consider whether the mode of exacting 
the fees of children whose parents are 
unable to pay them might not be altered. 
The House is aware that under the Eng- 
lish Elementary Education Acts power 
is given to the school board to grant 
the remission of fees to children whose 
parents are unable to pay for their edu- 
cation. I am not aware that any incon- 
venience has resulted from the existence 
of that power, or that schools are more 
facile in granting indulgence to poor 
parents in England than in my country, 
where a different system prevails. But 
under the Scotch Education Act there is 
no power of remission; but, instead of 
remitting the fees, the school board isem- 
powered to calluponthe Parochial Board, 
which administers the Poor Laws, to pay 
the fees for children whose parents are 
disabled by poverty from paying. Now, 
I know that in large towns this is felt as 
a great hardship by parents of the work- 
ing classes—those, I mean, who obtain 
the benefit of the clause. The people 
complain that their children are looked 
down upon by the children of paying 
parents, that they are said to be on ‘‘ the 
rates,” and that they feel, in conse- 
quence, a sort of social degradation. So 
much is this the case, that I believe 
many parents who have seen better days, 
but have fallen into poverty, have been 
induced to keep their children from 
school from unwillingness to receive 
Free Education, in the form of a 
payment out of the poor rates. What 


object there is in making this payment 
in this way I am at a loss to conceive. 
Under the Education Act the school rate 
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and the poor rate are identical. The 
school board makes a requisition on the 
Parochial Board to make a certain addi- 
tion to the poor rate. The ratepayers 
are the same. The two rates are col- 
lected together, and one and the same 
receipt is given for both; and what is 
done under the power of paying fees 
is nothing more than taking money 
out of one hand and putting it into 
the other. The advantage of this mode 
of keeping accounts I cannot conceive, 
and the only object gained is that 
which is not, in my opinion, a legiti- 
mate one, of endeavouring to prevent 
parents from taking advantage of the 
power granted them by the Act by 
branding them as paupers and exposing 
their children to obloquy. I think the 
objection to pauperizing the poor and 
working classes might with more force 
be applied to that system than to the 
system under which education is given 
without payment to all classes of the 
community ; and I trust—and I know 
that on this subject I have the sym- 
pathy of my right hon. Friend beside me 
(Mr. Mundella)—we may be able to re- 
medy that blot, for so I venture to call 
it, and to enable the school boards to 
give Free Education withoutcalling inthe 
aid of the Parochial Board to legalize it. 
That would be Free Education to those 
who cannot obtain education in any other 
way, and I trust the hon. Member for 
Glasgow will turn his attention to that 
part of the case, and that he may be 
able to support us in carrying through 
a reform which, though one of less 
magnitude, would, I believe, be very 
much appreciated by the working classes. 
I hope he will be content with having 
made a valuable contribution to the 
information of the House on educational 
matters, and wait until public opinion 
has been matured on this question, which 
must be ultimately decided in accord- 
ance with the general views of rate- 
payers and the feelings and customs of 
the country. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, that 
if he was not disposed to regard as valid 
some of the arguments used by his hon. 
Friend (Dr. Cameron), he hoped he 
would not be accused of want of appre- 
ciation of the clearness with which he 
had brought the subject under considera- 
tion. He quite admitted that it was a 
subject eminently fitted for calm and 
careful consideration. He also thought 
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it was a subject that involved changes 
of very great importance and inyolved a 
large pecuniary burden on the ratepayers 
of Scotland; and, therefore, he thought he 
expressed the feeling of a considerable 
majority of Scotch Members when he said 
that it would require very forcible and 
practical arguments before a change of 
such importance could be brought about. 
He regretted that he could not vote for 
the second reading of the Bill, although 
he was quite willing to admit that, un- 
der certain circumstances and certain 
conditions, a mode of education sup- 
ported solely by the rate, not by pay- 
ments made by the parents or the reci- 
pients of the education, might be suc- 
cessful; but he differed from his hon. 
Friend in this—that he did not think 
that in Scotland the circumstances and 
conditions were such as would warrant 
the change proposed. There were one 
or two arguments of his hon. Friend 
which had not yet been answered. The 
hon. Member based his first argument 
in favour of his proposed change on the 
fact that education to a certain extent, 
that was, so far as Elementary Education 
was concerned, was made compulsory by 
law. Now, he (Mr. Cochran-Patrick) en- 
tirely admitted that fact, and that it was 
a valid argument so far as it applied to 
those unable to pay; but the moment 
they passed the disability to pay he 
failed to see the application of the argu- 
ment. In certain parts of his argument 
his hon. Friend put himself in conflict 
with the most advanced educationists on 
that point. He (Mr. Cochran-Patrick) 
would not quote the opinions of the great 
educational authorities in Germany and 
France, but would mention one whose 
opinion was entitled to great weight in 
that House. In an article contributed 
to The Fortnightly Review, in 1869, Mr. 
John Stuart Mill used these words— 

“ The State does not owe gratuitous educa- 
tion to those who can pay for it; the State 
only owes gratuitous elementary education to 
those who cannot pay for it.” 

Therefore, his hon. Friend went beyond 
the limit laid down by that great autho- 
rity. Then his hon. Friend found an- 
other argument in favour of his pro- 
posal, in the fact that the State already 
paid for a considerable proportion of the 
cost of education. He (Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick) would admit that that had a 
certain bearing; but it did not go the 
length that his hon. Friend put it. He 
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agreed with the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow University (Mr. J. A. Campbell) 
that education was made compulsory be- 
cause it was a benefit to the State; and 
when it was advantageous to the State 
it was fair and reasonable that the State 
should pay a considerable proportion of 
its expense. But education had also a 
very important bearing on individuals, 
Take two individuals of the same ability; 
the man with education had superior 
advantage to the other, and it was un- 
fair and unjust that the State should 
pay the whole cost of it, but perfectly 
fair that the individual in question 
should pay his share of it. His hon. 
Friend (Dr. Cameron) had urged a strong 
reason in the fact that the matter of fees 
was one that involved a very large 
expense in collection. It did involve a 
certain amount of expense ; but his hon. 
Friend did not propose to make educa- 
tion free in the sense that nothing was 
to be paid for it. The argument was 
only valid if his hon. Friend could show 
that rates were more easily collected 
than school fees. The hon. Member 
took a large number of instances from 
Glasgow ; but he (Mr. Cochran-Patrick) 
found it stated in the daily Press of 
Glasgow, on the 24th of February, that 
in that city there were 130,000 rate- 
payers, and out of that number there 
were 55,000 against whom warrants 
were issued for arrears of taxes during 
the year. He thought that made it a 
question whether the collecting of these 
rates would be less expensive than that 
of fees. As to the effect of the payment 
of fees for school attendance, he ad- 
mitted that in some small percentage of 
cases, more especially in large towns, 
there might be some persons who with- 
drew their children from school for the 
sake of the payment of the fees; but 
that was obviated not by doing away with 
fees, but by making fees payable in ad- 
vance, because then they would have 
the same reason operating in favour of 
the fees as that which was urged against 
them, for it was within his experience, 
as chairman of a school board, that when 
parents paid fees in advance they kept 
their children at school for the purpose 
of getting the advantage of. the full 
amount of money paid. That was en- 
tirely borne out by the experience of 
those who were intimately connected 
with education in Scotland, as well as 
by the general experience of other coun- 
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tries in Europe. In the Report laid 
before the French Government on the 
question of Free Education, he found 
that the Professor of one of the Commu- 
nal schools in Paris said if the pupil 
paid a very small sum there would be 
more regularity in attendance than if 
he paid none, and this was a fact at- 
tested by experience. Other witnesses 
before the Commission in France bore 
corresponding testimony. His hon. 
Friend, he would admit, had reason for 
his complaints about the unsatisfactory 
attendance in Glasgow; but he (Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick) was not sure that he 
had selected the right cause for that 
irregularity. He found in the report of 
the school board of Glasgow in reference 
to this matter the statement that there 
was a great deal of poverty and distress 
among many families, seriously injuring 
the education ofthe children. It was not 
only fees, which in many cases formed 
a small part of the difficulty, but want of 
sufficient food and suitable clothing. He 
thought the fees, therefore, had not the 
exclusive bearing that the hon. Member 
was inclined to put upon them. A great 
deal was said of the example of America 
and other places where Free Education 
existed ; but he was not altogether pre- 
pared to accept the statement that- edu- 
cation in America was so superior to that 
of thiscountry. Of course, the cireum- 
stances of America were different from 
our own. There were large endowments 
of land in America that were not here. 
Judging the education of America on 
three points, its quality, the number re- 
ceiving it, and the means by which it 
was given, authoritative reports on each 
of those points went to show that in re- 
spect of each the educational status of 
America was not better than that of this 
country. He would only allude to one 
other point in the Bill—its permissive 
character. He thought that was one 
chief objection to it, for this reason. 
Under the existing law in Scotland there. 
was no power in a school board to order 
a child to go to any particular school. 
There was absolute freedom to the 
parent to send his child to whatever 
school he liked ; and, on the other hand, 
whenever the number at a given school 
in regular attendance exceeded the num- 
ber for which the school was built 
originally, the Education Department 
would come down upon the local school 
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school building. Now, supposing a 
single school board, in a particular 
district, were to take advantage of this 
Act and give Free Education, they would 
at once have children from the surround- 
ing neighbourhood coming to take ad- 
vantage of the boon, and an immediate 
call from the Department to provide ac- 
commodation for the parish, although 
the school was overcrowded by children 
who did not belong to the parish; and 
that was a serious objection to the Bill. 














board and insist on an addition to the 





He did not believe that, at the present 
moment, the people of Scotland wished 
the adoption of such a measure. If, 
therefore, it went to a division he would 
vote against it. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had lis- 
tened with much attention to all the 
arguments stated against the Bill. The 
most cogent of these was the one that 
the people of Scotland were not yet en- 
tirely in unison on the subject; that 
public opinion in Scotland had not gone 
the length of supporting the measure. 
He thought it was a strong argument, 
but all the more he thanked the hon. 
Member for bringing up this subject, 
because he felt satisfied that every 
debate like this would have a ten- 
dency to stir up public opinion, and 
bring about the change which he looked 
upon as necessary, as inevitable, if they 
were ever to make their education what 
it ought to be. The argument about 
demoralizing the people by a free sys- 
tem of education could not be sustained, 
because this was the principle of edu- 
cation in America, in Germany, in 
Switzerland, and France; and could 
they demoralize the people here by the 
same gift of Free Education? That fact 
might be taken as disposing of that 
argument. The reason why Free Edu- 
cation was complementary to what they 
had already done was because they had 
done so much. They had established 
an expensive plant in the country for 
education; and, having done so, it was 
their duty as intelligent beings to make 
the most they could of that plant by 
educating their people to the utmost 
they could with it. It was well known 
that the piant already existing in the 
country was equal to accommodating 
50,000 more pupils in our schools, and 
why should we not have them in the 
schools? They were kept back, to a 
great extent, for want of means to pay 
for their education. The right hon. and 
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learned Lord Advocate had said—Give 
the school boards power to free from 
fees those who were not able to pay; 
and he had pointed out what was a well 
known fact, that their distinction in 
Scotland of requiring the parent to go 
to the Parochial Board and get the fees 
for the child’s education was a very bad 
system indeed. It did tend to demoralize 
and pauperize the people; but he (Mr. 
Anderson) did not know that the Eng- 
lish system was altogether good. It 
allowed school boards to remit the fees; 
but it did not provide for the case of 
Roman Catholics. But the Scotch sys- 
tem of Parochial Board relief gave 
allowances to Catholic children, even 
though they were not attending board 
schools. Therefore, if there was any 
power given to Scotch school boards to 
remit the fees of the children, it should 
go a little further, and give some grant 
to those who declined to go to board 
schools.. That, he thought, was the 
necessary consequence of their having 
given so much power to voluntary schools 
as the established system did. It was 
objected that the supporters of the Bill 
did not go in for an entirely compul- 
sory system of Free Education; but 
if they did not leave it permissive, 
how were they to get the experience 
which was to prove to the people the 
advantage of this system? Hon. Mem- 
bers declined to take it from America. 
They declined to take it from Germany 
and other countries. ‘They said that in 
these countries the conditions were dif- 
ferent. If they did not adopt it first in 
a permissive way here, they would not 
get experience from which they would 
learn its advantages in this country. 
Even if the argument against its being 
permissive was good as regards himself 
and others who approved of going 
further, it was not a good argument for 
Parliament, which had already in its 
treatment of English education made 
that entirely permissive. Parliament, 
‘ therefore, acknowledged that the per- 
missive system was the right thing as 
regards England. They had no com- 

ulsory school boards in England. The 
English Act did not make boards com- 
pulsory in every parish in England, as 
did the Scotch Act in Scotland. [Mr. 
Munpbe.za : Compulsion is absolute now 
throughout England.| Yes, where there 
was a school board; but there was 
no compulsory school- board in every 
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parish. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would introduce a Bill to make boards 
compulsory in England, he, at least, 
should be most happy to support him in 
carrying it out. One hon. Member 
spoke of Elementary Education being a 
public benefit ; that it was the duty of 
the State to maintain it; but that, as 
regarded all education above that, it 
was an individual benefit. He (Mr, 
Anderson) took exception entirely to 
thatremark. He maintained that higher 
education than Elementary Education 
was not a mere individual advantage, 
but was an immense advantage to the 
State. It was an advantage to every 
country to have the whole people brought 
up to the highest level of education that 
they could possibly reach. For that 
reason, he objected to the argument that 
they could not go beyond the merest 
rudiments of education as an advantage 
to the State. It was because they were 
behind in that Higher Education that he 
desired to see Free Education given. It 
was because he saw other countries going 
before us that he wanted them to adopt 
the same principle from which they had 
made their start. He considered that 
the system of school fees tended to 
dwarf the system of education under 
every department. It made it the in- 
terest of the schoolmaster to get as 
many scholars as he could, irrespective 
of his ability to teach them. The De- 
partment compelled him to get larger 
buildings, but did not compel a larger 
number of teachers. [Mr. MunpELia: 
Yes, we do.} He doubted whether they 
did that to anything like a sufficient ex- 
tent. There had been an attempt made 
in Glasgow to adopt Technical Education 
in an endowed school, which had been 
changed into a technical school. What 
had been their experience? They could 
not get pupils from board schools in 
Glasgow sufficiently well taught to re- 
ceive even the elements of a Technical 
Education. They were, therefore, at 
that moment — notwithstanding their 
having got an Act of Parliament some 
years ago to make it entirely a technical 
school—obliged to keep it still at least 
one-half elementary, simply for want of 
a sufficient number of pupils who had 
received a sufficiently good teaching at 
the board schools to enable them to 
receive the rudiments that that school 
was prepared to give them. He did not 
think, when they were so far behind in 
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Scotland, that they were likely to be 
much farther ahead in England. Scot- 
land used to be a very well educated 
country ; but the education they received 
long ago was only a good education 
comparatively with other countries at 
that time. That education was not 
the same education now. Supposing 
they had universally in the country the 
same Parochial Education they used 
to get, it would not be a good edu- 
cation compared with the education in 
other countries of this day. He did not 
want to see Scotland stand still; he 
wanted to see her advancing. In the 
stage of education they must, at least, 
keep on a level with what other countries 
were doing. They were not doing it, 
and he did not believe they would do it 
until they adopted that system of Free 
Education. They had still to hear what 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Education Department had to say 
on the subject; and, as he used to be a 
good reformer, he (Mr. Anderson) hoped 
he would still show himself in favour of 
reform. However that might be, he be- 
lieved, as he had said, that every debate 
of the nature of the present would ma- 
terially improve the views of the country 
upon the subject. He would conclude 
by cordially supporting the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, he agreed 
with the hon. Member who had just 
sat down (Mr. Anderson), and regarded 
the speech of the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate as one of a most hopeful 
character. The hon. Member who intro- 
duced the Bill (Dr. Cameron) had urged 
that the present system had the effect of 
making the people that required to get 
education, and who had to apply to the 
Parochial Boards for payment of the 
fees, feel that they were being pauperized. 
As one who took a deep interest in these 
matters, he (Mr. Macdonald) could 
corroborate that, for, asa member of a 
school board, his experience was that 
parents who were unable to pay the 
children’s fees themselves did not care 
to go and sue or petition the Parochial 
Board to do so, because their children 
were stamped with the mark of pauper 
children on account of their asking re- 
lief. That was a thing, in his opinion, 
which should be got rid of as soon 
as possible, for he knew of nothing 
more degrading than the manner in 
which the privilege of Free Education 
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was at present extended to poor people. 
There was another point in regard to the 
school board which the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate very properly 
noticed, and that was the cumbersome 
mode that existed at the present moment 
with regard to the way in which the 
boards investigated the cases submitted 
to them. The persons summoned by the 
school board had to go before a meeting 
of the board, and had sometimes, it might 
be, to wait a whole day to make the state- 
ment that they were not able to educate 
their children. They were ordered to go 
to the Relieving Board for the purpose of 
getting an order there to educate the 
children. The school boards had no 
power; as they ought to have, to order 
the payment of fees without having re- 
course to Parochial Boards. The way 
in which the Parochial Boards dealt 
with these matters was an outrage on 
the feelings of the people, and com- 
plaints were frequent on the part of 
Roman Catholics that they had to apply 
over and over again, simply because the 
children who were to receive Free Educa- 
tion were Roman Catholics. He thought, 
therefore, they ought to have the power 
required to deal with these cases. As 
the subject had been so well ventilated, 
he trusted that the hon. Member would 
not press for a division. He believedin 
Free Education ; but he was also in 
favour of compulsory education all over 
the country. In the parish where he 
was a member of the school board there 
was a great lack of attendance before 
compulsion was introduced; but since 
then the increase in attendance of Roman 
Catholic children had been enormous. 
He was glad the hon. Member had in- 
troduced the subject, and he hoped they 
would yet see Free Education all over 
Scotland. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought the House 
must be satisfied that the question 


raised by the hon. Member for Glasgow 


(Dr. Cameron) was well worthy of con- 
sideration. Regarding the state of edu- 
cation in Scotland, he conceived the 
House was indebted to the hon. Member 
for having introduced this measure. In 
his (Mr. Ramsay’s) opinion, the hon. 
Member attached more importance to 
the state of matters in various parts of 
the Continent than he was entitled to 
do. He spoke of the state of education 
in Switzerland and the Tyrol as being 
satisfactory, and that without compul- 
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sion. But that satisfactory attendance 
was not owing to Free Education, but 
to the sentiment of the people, which 
demanded the education of the young. 
If the hon. Gentleman referred to the 
state of matters in Germany, where 
there was a very stringent compulsory 
law, it would be found that even there 
regularity of attendance was only se- 
cured where the sentiment of the people 
was in accordance with the requirements 
of the law. The hon. Gentleman also 
referred to America; but there, according 
to the Report of the Rev. Mr. Fraser to 
the ‘‘ Schools Inquiry Commission,’”’ the 
compulsory law was wholly inoperative, 
and irregular attendance was one of the 
greatest drawbacks to the progress of 
education. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman (Colonel Barne), who moved the 
rejection of the Bill, said that if the Bill 
were passed the whole of the artizan 
and labouring classes would be educated 
at the expense of others. If he (Mr, 
Ramsay) could suppose that that mea- 
sure would secure the education of the 
whole mass of the population, he should 
be very glad to give it, or any measure 
which would bring that about, his cor- 
dial support. But he did not think it 
was necessary to take such a step as 
was proposed, so as thereby to inter- 
fere with the existing system of board 
schools, and it was on that account that 
he would deprecate the passing of any 
such measure at the present time. He 
therefore hoped his hon. Friend (Dr. 
Cameron) would be satisfied with the 
discussion which had taken place, and 
withdraw his Motion. In the county of 
Inverness, to which reference had been 
made, there was a large Catholic popu- 
lation, and it was said the teachers there 
favoured Free Education in the hope 
that it would induce Catholics to send 
their children to the board schools. Re- 
ference had also been made to the parish 
of Kintail. Now, some years ago acom- 
plaint was made to the Board of Educa- 
tion that the school board of that parish 
had ceased to levy fees, for the purpose 
of emptying the denominational school 
which existed there. The Board of 
Education advised the school board that 
it was not competent for them to charge 
no fees or merely illusory fees. A pro- 
posal was made by the school board that 
a fee of 4d. a-month should be charged, 
but that was held by the Board of Kdu- 
cation to be contrary to the law; and, 
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notwithstanding that they had received 
that opinion, it seemed, from the figures 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Glasgow, that they still persisted in 
collecting a very small amount of fees 
indeed. Where fees were not collected 
from such a cause as that, he thought 
the House would feel that the circum- 
stances would neither justify the pro- 
posed change of the law nor the 
practice. Public opinion on this sub- 
ject might arrive at the point when it 
would be desirable to have Free Educa- 
tion throughout the United Kingdom; 
but the people of Scotland were not pre- 
pared for such a measure at present, 
and, therefore, he hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would withdraw his Bill. 

Mr. WARTON said, that, although 
many Scotch Members had spoken upon 
the subject, the only hon. Member who 
had supported the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) was his hon. 
Colleague(Mr. Anderson), who wasfamed 
for his courage, and who was always 
ready to rush into the breach. He (Mr. 
Warton) considered the speech of the 
hon. Member for the Universities of 
Glasgow and Aberdeen (Mr.J. A. Camp- 
bell) had effectually disposad of the 
arguments advanced by the hon. Member 
for Glasgow. The Bill, in its most im- 
portant aspects, seemed to him a piece 
of Presbyterian bigotry. It was de- 
sired by it that the parents of children 
of Roman Catholics and Episcopalians 
in Scotland should be penalized, and 
made to pay rates practically twice over. 
He could not join in the praise which 
had been bestowed upon the hon. Gen 
tleman the Mover of the Bill, whose 
speech he had found exhausting as well 
as exhaustive. It had certainly ex- 
hausted the patience of all who heard 
it, and it did not contain one single 
gleam of light to light up the dulness of 
that Wednesday afternoon. He had 
also been struck by the curious fact that 
all the later speakers in the debate, after 
having their own say, had deprecated 
further discussion. He himself would 
so far follow their advice as ‘not to dis- 
cuss at length the principle of the Bill. 
He would only say that that principle 
appeared to him to be radically wrong, 
and that he felt bound to oppose the 
second reading. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
wished to show why, in the interests of 
Elementary Education, it was desirable 
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that a considerable step forward should 
be taken in the direction of free schools. 
They were all agreed in wishing to get 
the children to school, and in promoting 
education as much as possible; and he 
thought that they must feel that the at- 
tractive method was better than the co- 
ercive and unattractive—that they would 
do more by setting the door wide open 
and encouraging the children to come 
in, than by setting the door ajar and 
then inflicting fines and penalties if they 
did not come in. There was at present 
not only the existence of the fee, but 
the collection of the fee was a very seri- 
ous trouble and inconvenience; and his 
experience of the matter was that the 
existence of fees in the poorer neigh- 
bourhoods, and not only among the re- 
spectable poor, but among the dissolute 
poor, whom we had to consider quite as 
much, led to great irregularity of attend- 
ance. There was nothing that a reluc- 
tant parent would take advantage of 
more readily for keeping a child from 
school than the excuse that it was sent 
home for the school fee. Besides, the 
Education Department had been en- 
couraging school managers to refuse to 
allow children to enter the schools un- 
less they came with the fee in their 
hands. All these matters made it very 
desirable to facilitate the admission of 
free scholars to our schools. But, unfor- 
tunately, the policy of the Education 
Department for some time past had 
been adverse, not merely to free, but to 
cheaper schools, and it all tended to the 
interests of denominational schools. He 
contended that the schools did not exist 
for the benefit of certain sects, but for 
the benefit of the children, and that was 
the only matter which the Department 
or Parliament ought to consider in legis- 
lation on this question. It was well 
known to all who were practically ac- 
quainted with the working of schools 
that there was a great deal of rejecting 
and shouldering out of the school of un- 
satisfactory children who did not earn 
grants, and a great deal of picking and 
choosing of the best scholars for presen- 
tation at examinations. [‘ No, no!”’] 
Hon. Members knew very little about 
schools who said ‘‘No, no!” for that 
was a matter of constant occurrence. 
They heard a great deal about pauperiz- 
ing children by giving them Free Edu- 
vation; but he asked from what source 
was the education of the upper classes 
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derived? ‘Was it not notorious that the 
great mass of the educational endow- 
ments of the country were left to fur- 
nish higher education for poor and neg- 
lected children? And was it not noto- 
rious that those endowments had been 
diverted for the education of the chil- 
dren of parents who could well afford 
to pay the full price for it? He was 
not ashamed to say that he was one of 
those who had enjoyed the advantage 
of the educational endowments of Eton 
and Oxford; but he did not feel that he 
had been pauperized by it. Then he 
wished to point out to those who said 
that working men would not contribute 
for education, that when Parliament de- 
clared that the working man should not 
have the benefit of his child’s services 
until he was 12 or 13 or 14 years old, it 
deprived him of an income of from 2s. 
to 5s. a-week, and the working classes 
had generously accepted that sacrifice 
for the benefit of the rising generation. 
There was nothing more surprising than 
the readiness with which compulsion 
had been accepted’ by the working 
classes ; and he thought that when they 
already paid from three-fourths to four- 
fifths of the cost of education, it was 
drawing avery fine line to say that to 
pay the remaining fifth was to pauper- 
ize the people. He did not agree with 
all the details of the Bill; but he agreed 
with its principle, as he desired to a 
great extent either to open the doors 
of the schools without fees, or by lower- 
ing them whenever it was thought de- 
sirable. But what had been the policy 
of the Education Department? There 
was a clause in the Act of 1870 which 
contemplated the establishment of free 
schools in exceptional instances; but 
not a single free school had been estab- 
lished throughout England under that 
clause. He should be told, no doubt, 
that no application had been made for 
the establishment of a free school; and 
the reason was, that when proposals had 
been made of establishing penny fee 
schools, or, as in the case of the Norwich 
farthing fee schools, they had met with 
the determined refusal and resistance 
of the Education Department. As that 
clause had been put in the Act by the 
House of Commons, it must have been 
meant to work, and he thought it ought 
to be put in force. There might be 15 
or 20 such schools in the poorer parts of 
London; and he asked, if the school 
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boards were not prepared to ask for it, 
and thus to give a sensible interpreta- 
tion to the Act of Parliament, why had 
not the Education Department, which 
had shown itself so keen in raising fees, 
called upon the School Board to open 
free schools in the neglected and poverty- 
stricken parts of London? We stood 
almost alone among progressive nations 
in respect to this question of free schools. 
He did not see that the cost for estab- 
lishing free elementary schools need ne- 
cessarily fall upon the rates. The coun- 
try out of the Consolidated Fund might 
give large grants for them. In Scotland 
the proposal would cost £250,000, and 
in Pngland £1,400,000, or, together, 
less than 1d. on the Income Tax. When 
the country was willing to pay that for 
wars, he thought it would not be a bad 
expenditure of public money if we were 
to throw open the doors of our elemen- 
tary schools by the establishment of a 
free school system. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, before re- 
ferring to the able speech of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron), I would like to say a word 
upon some remarks which fell from the 
last speaker, and which had no reference 
whatever to the Bill now before the 
House. My hon. Friend (Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley) made anattack upon the Depart- 
ment which I have the honour to repre- 
sent. He stated that in England school 
boards were hampered by the action of 
the Department as to fees; that it has 
too much consideration for the voluntary 
principle; and that it has not yet sanc- 
tioned a single free school. Now, since 
I have been in the Department, I have 
not had a single application for free 
schools, nor have I heard of one, and 
there has never been fees proposed by 
the London School Board that I have 
not sanctioned. There has only been 
one application about fees that still 
stands over, and has not been sanctioned, 
and I have not sanctioned it because my 
hon. Friend requested me not to do so. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY: I think 
it is undesirable to refer to a private con- 
versation—which is capable of explana- 
tion—when I have no right of reply. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: At least my hon. 
Friend will bear out this—that the Lon- 
don School Board has never made a 
request to the Department to reduce fees 
that the Department has not granted. 
With respect to denominational schools, 
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my hon. Friend seems to forget that 
three-fourths of the children are educated 
in these schools, and only 25 per cent in 
board schools. Whatever he or anyone 
else may desire that the Educational 
Department may do, the Department 
can only do what the law lays down. 
The Department did not make the Edu- 
cation Acts. We simply administer them; 
and I have endeavoured so to administer 
these Acts as to encourage education to 
the very utmost of my power. With 
respect to the general discussion which 
has taken place this afternoon, I think 
it has been admirable and instructive. 
The Motion introduced by the hon. Mem- 
ber (Dr. Cameron) was introduced in a 
speech of very great ability, and every- 
thing that can possibly be said for Free 
Education was said by him; but I am 
bound to say that I do not think he has 
altogether made out his case so strongly 
as to show the necessity, both for the 
carrying out of compulsion and for the 
cause of education, that schools should 
be absolutely free. I approach this 
question without any prejudice whatever 
for or against free schools, and I tho- 
roughly agree with my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley) that they would not 
have a pauperizing effect. I have seen 
too much of the various school systems 
of the world to believe that iree schools 
pauperize anybody who enjoys them. 
There is nobody who has ever visited 
the schools of America who can suppose 
that the free citizens of America are 
pauperized or demoralized by their free 
schools. It would be laughable to say 
so. You can say the same of Switzer- 
land and various other countries ; but I 
want to point out to my hon. Friend 
(Dr. Cameron) that his Bill does not go 
on the principle of the American schools 
at all. The American school system 
does not introduce a one-class system, 
but his Bill does introduce a one-class 
system. Let him point out what he pro- 
poses to enact. He proposes to enact 
that school boards in Scotland may pro- 
vide by means of rates, instead of by 
rates and fees, for the education in board 
schools of children resident in their dis- 
tricts so far as education is compulsory. 
Now, let me point out what the law re- 
quires in Scotland— 


‘Tt shall be the duty of every person to’pro- 
vide elementary education in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic for his children between five and 

i years of age.” 
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So that really my hon. Friend proposes 
that the fees shall not be paid for chil- 
dren to be taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic within the limit of 13 years of 
age. Butisthat the limit of Free Edu- 
cationin America? No; the whole of the 
education of America applies to the whole 
community, and every class participates. 
[Theright hon. Gentleman illustrated the 
American system by a quotation from 
the Boston Public Schools’ Report for 
1874, and proceeded.| WhenI was in 
Boston some years ago, I saw sitting 
together in one school the son of a Go- 
vernor of Massachusetts, the son of an 
Irish emigrant, and the child of a free 
Negro. All classes alike avail them- 
selves of the free schools of America, 
and all schools are alike free. The sys- 
tem does not apply merely to the ele- 
mentary schools, as my hon. Friend pro- 
poses. It applies also to the middle and 
higher class schools, and that accounts 
for the hon. Member being wrong in his 
statistics. In many schools of Boston 
the average age of many scholars is over 
15, and yet their education is paid for 
by the State. The grammar schools of 
Boston have more than 20,000 children. 
They are all free. The high schools 
have a very large number also. My 
hon. Friend (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) said 
the Education Department ought to 
allow of the establishment of free schools; 
but Iam bound to say there is a good 
deal directly against it, and we cannot 
go contrary to the Act of Parliament. 
The hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) complained about the high 
fees, especially in Glasgow ; but the Edu- 
cation Department exercised no control, 
especially over fees in Scotch schools. 
The fees are fixed by the school boards ; 
and who are the school boards? They 
are elected by the ratepayers, and it is 
for the ratepayers themselves to demand 
a reduction of fees. The hon. Member 
has said that the payment of fees en- 
forced in Scotland under the operation 
of compulsion had increased very largely 
the cost of the working of the compul- 
sory clauses, and he quoted America, to 
show that America obtained a larger 
percentage of children in attendance, 
without compulsion, than England had 
succeeded in doing with compulsion. 
Now, is that so? My experience of 
America is entirely the reverse. The 
constant complaint of America is the 
absenteeism and the irregularity of at- 
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tendance. Boston is where you find the 
best schools in America, and there the 
schools have been provided by the State, 
and are free schools. They have been 
free from the time of the English Colony 
going there. Now, what does it cost to 
work compulsion in the City of Boston 
compared with Glasgow ? Will my hon. 
Friend believe me that it costs as much 
to work compulsory powers in Boston as 
it does in the City of Glasgow, which is 
the largest city in Scotland? The Report 
from which I have already quoted shows 
that, previous to the passing of the first 
Act in 1850, truantism and absenteeism 
have been the most serious evils the 
schools had to contend with, and that 
they had gradually recognized the system 
of compulsion. In 1563 an Act was 
passed to remedy the evils of truancy, 
and in 1874 the number of their truancy 
officers had increased to 14. Now, I 
ask my hon. Friend whether 14 truancy 
officers in Boston, which is half the size 
of Glasgow, would not make the expense 
of working the compulsory powers in 
Boston quite as much proportionally as 
in Glasgow? If it costs £4,000 a-year in 
Glasgow, 14 officers in Boston, at £150 
each, would cost £2,000; so that really 
itis a mistake to suppose that by the 
abolition of fees you diminish the ex- 
pense under a compulsory system, be- 
cause the whole of America now is agi- 
tated on this system of compulsion. But 
let me point out the other side of the 
question. As I wish to hold the balance 
perfectly equal on this matter, because I 
have no prejudice one way or another, 
I ask where is it that compulsion is 
achieved with the - greatest results? 
Where is it that compulsion has pro- 
duced the most regular attendance at 
school? What part of the world would 
you fix upon? I will tell my hon. 
Friend. North Germany, Saxony, and 
Wurtemberg, where fees are paid regu- 
larly, and have been paid from time, im- 
memorial, are the countries where there 
is the best and most regular attendance 
at school to be found in the world. 
What is the answer to that? I say, 
there is no answer to that fact. It 
shows that the attendance does not de-° 
pend upon the fees, but on the way in 
which the compulsion is worked. The 
senior Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son) said the Technical Education given 
under the school board was not suffi- 
ciently good, and that, owing to the pre- 
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sent system, you cannot get a class suffi- 
ciently largefor Technical Education. If 
the hon. Member had said there were 
no good technical institutionsin Glasgow, 
I should not have been surprised, be- 
cause Technical Education is ofthe highest 
in those countries where, in the elemen- 
tary schools, the fees are high. I should 
be able to give the hon. Member the 
most convincing proof of that statement, 
if he desired it, in Papers relating to 
Technical Education in Saxony. My hon. 
Friend who introduced this Bill com- 

lained very much of the absenteeism of 

cotland. Well, since I have been at 
the Education Department, nothing has 
struck me more or gratified me more 
than the zeal of Scotchmen for educa- 
tion. I have received from that country 
encouragements from day to day which 
have been in striking contrast to those I 
have often encountered from some dis- 
tricts of England and Wales. A Scotch 
country gentleman never comes to me, 
and complains that Scotch education 
should be ‘‘cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined,” or that the expense of it is too 
great. Nothing can be more liberal 
than the management of Scotch schools, 
and the progress they have made is 
something marvellous. My hon. Friend 
says there are 758,000 children in Scot- 
land, between 5 and 14 years of age, and 
that only 590,000 of these are at school. 
But in that statement my hon. Friend is 
quite mistaken. I take the last Report 
of the Education Department, and I 
think I will be able to show him that he 
has seriously miscalculated his figures. 
In 1871 the number of scholars on the 
school registers of Scotland in public 
schools was 252,802. In 1880, when the 
last Returns were made up, there were 
on the register of public schools alone 
534,423, there having been an increase 
of nearly 50,000 in the last year. My 
hon. Friend himself admitted that 108,000 
were in other schools, and there are 
55,000 in schools which are recognized 
and inspected bythe Department and re- 
ceiving an annual grant. From those 
_—— I think he will find that 650,000 
of the 758,000 of the children of Scot- 
land are thus accounted for; and if 
there is a balance not accounted for, it 
is not difficult to show where they may 
be found, because the compulsory age 
in Scotland ranges from 5 to 13, and the 
hon. Member reckoned all the children 
of school age between 5 and 14. I be- 
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lieve I should be right in saying that the 
great majority of the children between 
5 and 6 years of age do not attend school. 
Owing to the climate of the country, it 
is difficult to enforce the attendance of 
those so young. Besides that, a large 
number are passed out for labour be- 
tween 13 and 14; and I ask the House 
whether there is any real discrepancy 
between the Scotch population and the 
number of children who attend school? 
I ought to say that the average attend- 
ance last year in these schools was 
404,608. The senior Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Anderson) says we get the 
children to school, and we do not teach 
them anything; that our object is to get 
the numbers, and that we do not teach 
them anything. But in that opinion he 
is quite wrong. It is only by results 
that the Education Department pay, and 
unlesscertain percentages are passed they 
do not get their grant. My hon. Friend 
(Dr. Cameron) says we do not insist upona 
sufficient number of teachers; but he is 
also quite mistaken there; because un- 
less the proportion is kept up to a cer- 
tain number of scholars, the grant is dis- 
allowed, and every school is only too 
anxious to keep up the staff of teachers. 
My hon. Friend told us about the work 
of Free Education in the Heriot schools 
in Edinburgh. Well, that was answered 
at once by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Glasgow University (Mr. A. J. Camp- 
bell). The Heriot schools are schools 
not for the very poorest classes. They 
are rather for the better working class, 
and yet there are 5,000 scholars in 
the Heriot schools receiving a free edu- 
cation. Upon what condition? Upon 
the condition that they make a regular 
attendance. Any child irregular in at- 
tendance is immediately expelled. But 
if you had under this Bill Free Educa- 
tion throughout Scotland, how could you 
expel children from board schools for 
irregularity of attendance? The fact is, 
you give the Heriot scholars education 
as a bribe for regular attendance, and 
put a penalty upon children who do not 
attend regularly. It is not a case to be 
quoted for the advantage of free schools. 
Now, I will just ask the House to con- 
sider for a few moments why my hon. 
Friend ought not to press his Motion. I 
believe that so far from being a measure 
in favour of education, it would be a 
very serious obstacle to the progress of 
education in Scotland. I do not say 
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that the time may not come when Scot- 
land may have a free-school system ; 
but I think we shall all agree that it 
cannot be adopted without the general 
assent of the Scotch Representatives in 
this House and the Scotch people. There 
have been 9 or 10 hon. Members from 
Scotland who have spoken on this ques- 
tion; but only one, besides the hon. 
Member who introduced it, has spoken 
in its favour. What is the feeling of 
the country? I have here a list of Peti- 
tions presented. There have been 40 
Petitions presented, many of them from 
most important localities and represen- 
tative bodies against the measure. One 
comes from the Convention of Royal and 
Parliamentary Burghs, representing the 
Town Councils practically of 100 dif- 
ferent parts of Scotland. Well, only two 
Members when it came to a division 
voted in favour of the Bill, and all the 
rest voted againstit. Well, then, a very 
important school board Petition against 
it—the school board of Dundee—and 
eight or nine other school boards, and 
many other important representative 
bodies petitioned. On the other hand, 
there are just five Petitions in its favour, 
and I do not think my hon. Friend will 
claim that Scotland cares anything about 
the Bill, but is rather opposed to it than 
otherwise. Well, what would be the 
financial effect of the measure? It was 
said it was only a permissive measure, 
and will only be adopted by those school 
boards where the population are ge- 
nerally favourable to it. Let me point 
out to the hon. Member how it will 
operate. There are 220 school boards, 
and two or three of the boards have 
only one school. Suppose one board 
passes a resolution, what are the others 
to do? How can you enforce the system 
in the schools where there is competi- 
tion? It would require all the school 
boards to agree. You would have a con- 
flict in the parishes. Then what would 
be the cost of this? My hon. Friend has 
stated that the rate would be very small. 
Taken from one end of Scotland to 
another, the rates would be increased by 
an average of 3d.inthe £1. In some 
cases it would be increased as much as 
20d.in the £1. Well, with the feeling 
against rates in Scotland, what would 
be the result? Would not this be to 


hinder the work of the school board? 
How would the higher education fare 
under these circumstances? Would it 
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not tend to cut the work down to the 
very lower Elementary Education, in- 
stead of widening and raising it so that 
all classes may enjoy the benefits of a 
higher education? I have made out a 
list of the rates required to meet the 
existing fees of the school board, and I 
find in 117 parishes they would require 
3d. in the £1, in 44 it would be 4d., in 
35 it would be 5d., in 26 it would be 
6d., in 10 parishes, 7d., and so on it goes 
until it comes to 20d. in the £1. But 
that does not wholly express the financial 
cost. It will be very much larger than 
I stated. I want to point out to my hon. 
Friend how it would affect Glasgow it- 
self. He admitted there were 35,000 
children attending board schools in 
Glasgow, and that there were 23,000 at- 
tending voluntary schools. Well, sup- 
pose you make the school board schools 
—the schools with an attendance of 
35,000—free, what will happen to those 
schools where the other 23,000 children 
are educated, and how are you going 
to deal with the 12,000 Roman Catholics ? 
Are you going to make the 12,000 Ca- 
tholics in Glasgow pay their share for 
the free teaching of those 35,000 chil- 
dren in the board schools, and for the 
teaching, mind you, of what is .practi- 
cally a Presbyterian faith and the Bible 
and the Shorter Catechism? [‘‘ No, 
no!”] Why, do you suppose that 
is not the case in the Scotch schools? 
Are you going to make the Catholics 
pay for the teaching of the Presbyterian 
faith, and require them also to main- 
tain their own children entirely at 
their own cost? Considering how diffi- 
cult it is to meet this religious ques- 
tion, considering how necessary it is 
that you should have freedom of choice 
for the parents, because without free- 
dom of choice for the parents you 
cannot enforce compulsion, the pro- 
posal is surrounded with objections. 
Look how you increase your educational 
difficulties. It is quite true that, if we 
had to be begin de novo, we should have 
a different educational system than we 
have at the present time. We have 
arrived at a modus vivendi; the Educa- 
tion Act is a compromise, and a com- 
promise that is working well, and under 
it we may have the best education with 
the least possible friction. If you in- 
troduce this free system, it seems to me 
that you will have the very greatest 
difficulty. You will bring about diffi- 
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eulties that you do not anticipate, and I 
think it would be far better that Scot- 
land should go on improving, strength- 
ening, and widening the quality of her 
education, rather than involve herself 
in new difficulties by this mode of ex- 
penditure. Ido not think it would be 
so good for the working men all round 
as the hon. Member thinks. I know he 
has pleaded it would relieve the working 
men a good deal. I am not so sure of 
that. For one of two things would hap- 
en—either you must continue to make 
it a narrow class question, or allow the 
higher education to be taught as well 
as the elementary. Well, if you are to 
do that you will increase the cost to the 
working men, because you will increase 
the rates so largely that he will better 
pay the present school fees. At present 
a working man has to pay fees only so 
long as his children are at school; and 
you say he had better pay 5s. a-year 
constantly than pay 12s. a-year for the 
time his children are at school. But if 
you increase the cost of education so 
much thatthe rates are very largely en- 
hanced, it will bea burden tothe working- 
man, because the rates have to be paid 
by him before his own children can go 
to school, and he must pay them after 
they leave school, or if he has no chil- 
dren at all, and the rates would remain 
a burden to him as long as he is a 
householder. If the hon. Member de- 
sires to go to a division I will not, for a 
moment, stand in his way; but I appeal 
to him to withdraw the Bill. He sees 
that the Scotch Members are against it; 
the Scotch people are not on his side. If 
he wishes an Act of this kind to pass 
the House, I think he must amend his 
Bill, and come with public opinion more 
strongly behind him than he has got it. 
My hon. Friend the senior Member for 
Glasgow hoped I had not lost my zeal 
for education. I hope so too, and that 
I may be useful to Scotland in my office. 
I am encouraged by what I do for Scot- 
land and by what Scotland does for edu- 
cation. I hope we shall pass this year 
that Scotch Endowments Bill which will 
decidedly build-up and improve the cha- 
racter of Scotch education. I often say 
that if I could be born again I would 
be born a Scotchman, for the benefits 
Scotland confers upon her children in 
the way of education. I hope, therefore, 
that the reasons I have urged, and 
many more that might be urged, will 
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suffice to induce the hon. Member to 
withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON said, 
that although Members on this side 
of the House had been twitted by the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley) with ignorance upon educational 
questions, they knew enough to be able 
to see that the Bill was conceived in 
a spirit of hostility to denominational 
schools. During the time in which he 
had sat upon the London School Board 
with the hon. Member for Oldham the 
effect of the policy which the hon. Mem- 
ber, who was supporting the Bill, had 
persistently advocated was one of injur 
to voluntary schools. All that the op- 
ponents of the Bill asked for the deno- 
minational schools was fair play. They 
did not oppose the Bill solely in the in- 
terests of denominational schools; but 
they protested against the denomina- 
tional schools being handicapped in the 
unfair way in which the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) sought to 
do it. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that although, 
at that hour, he could not attempt to 
reply to the arguments put forward by 
the Vice President of the Council (Mr. 
Mundella) against his proposal, he must 
not be considered as admitting them. 
He should not, however, ack the House 
to divide on the Bill, for he did not really 
care about a division. As to the objec- 
tion that the Bill did not provide for 
higher education being free, if that was 
all, he was willing to amend it in that 
respect. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to, 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


MOTIONS. 


oo — 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (BALLYMENA, &0.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Soxicrror Generat for 
Tretanp, Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for Ire- 
land relating to the towns of Ballymena, Bel- 
mullet, pove Th = St ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Soricrror Genzrat for InELanp and 
Mr. Atrorney GENERAL for IRELAND. 

Billpresented, and read the first time, [Bill 173.] 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT ABOLITION BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Bass, Bill to abolish the 
ower of Imprisonment for Debt by Inferior 
ourts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bass, 
Mr. Anperson, Sir Henry Wotrr, and Mr. 
BroaDHURsT. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill170.] 


INDUSTRIAL AND REFORMATORY SCHOOLS 
(IRELAND) (LOANS) BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Cotruvurst, Bill to 
afford facilities for the erection, enlargement, 
improvement, and purchase of buildings for 
Industrial and Reformatory Schools in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Colonel Cotravrsr, 
Mr. Martin, Mr. O’SuHavcunessy, and Mr. 
Suaw. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 172.] 


ERNE LOUGH AND RIVER BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jonn Hotms, Bill to 
explain and amend the Erne Lough and River 
Acts, 1876 and 1879, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Joun Hotws and Lord Frepericx 
CavENDISH. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill171.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 19th May, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Pvatic Brrrs—First Reading— 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, &c.)* (85); Veterinary 
Surgeons * (87). 

Cimmittee—Tramways (Ireland) Acts Amend- 
ment (74); Inclosure Provisional Orders 
(Scotton and Ferry Common) * (64) ; Regula- 
tion Provisional Order (Langbar Moor) * (63) ; 
Regulation Provisional Order (Beamsley 
Moor) * (62); Metropolitan Commons Sup- 
plemental * (65) ; Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Wibsey Slack and Low Moor Commons) * 
(71). 

Committee—Report—Stolen Goods * (60-86). 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Bath, &c.)* (77); Local Government 
(Highways) Provisional Order (York)* (78), 
and passed. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 
Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I wish 
to ask the noble Earl opposite, the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, a Ques- 
tion of which I have given him private 
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Notice. I have seen in a London news- 
paper a telegram, dated Newcastle, 
Tuesday, in which it is stated that— 

“The Commission has arrived at a very im- 
portant decision with reference to the non- 
delivery of the Potchefstroom guns. They have 
determined that until the guns are surrendered 
they will not enter the Transvaal.” 


I should like to know, Whether that 
statement is correct ; and, if so, whether 
it will involve any suspension in the 
business which the Commission has to 
transact? It is also reported that— 

‘* There is news from Pretoria that com- 
mandeering on an extensive scale is going on 
there for war against the Native chief Mont- 
suine, who remained loyal to us. The natives 
near Pretoria are coming in there in numbers 
to escape being commandeered by the Boers.” 


If this be true, the fact is incompatible 
with the supposition that the Boer 
Leaders are enforcing their decisions 
upon their followers ; and if such a state 
of things were allowed to continue, it 
may result in fatal consequences. I will 
not trouble the House at present with 
any further comments on these two 
statements, except to observe that they 
are statements of extreme gravity. 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, it was decided a month ago that 
for various reasons, and especially the 
absence of telegraphic communication 
with the Transvaal, the Commission 
should sit at Newcastle, in Natal, and 
we have not heard of any proposal: to 
change the place of meeting. The most 
recent intelligence of any disputes be- 
tween the Boers and Native tribes was 
received on the 12th instant, when Sir 
Evelyn Wood reported that Major Buller 
and Mr. Joubert were going to the 
Keete Award territory to part the Boers 
and the tribe of Montsia, a Bechuana 
Chief. It is not stated that the Boers 
were commandeering Natives. 


AFFAIRS OF TUNIS. 
POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION. 


Kart DE LA WARR gave Notice 
that he would postpone his Motion rela- 
tive to the affairs of Tunis till an early 
day, when he hoped that the Papers pro- 
mised by Her Majesty’s Government 
would be upon the Table of the House. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I beg to pre- 
sent to the House Papers with respect 
to the affairs of Tunis. I hope thata 


large portion of them will be in the 
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hands of your ‘Lordships to-morrow ; 
but I can scarcely hope that they will 
all be delivered by that time. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 74.) 
(The Lord Monteagle.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Regulations as to speed of 
locomotives on tramways). 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON wished to draw attention to 
the fact that, while the width of road 
on which tramways might be constructed 
was reduced from 25 feet to 18 feet, the 
cars were authorized to run at a speed 
of 10 miles per hour. It seemed to him 
that there was no necessity for such a 
speed, and that it could not be unat- 
tended with danger to the public. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE observed, that 
in regard to tramways in the neighbour- 
hood of London, similar to those sought 
to be authorized by the Bill, a speed of 
10 miles an hour had been agreed to by 
Parliament. The tramways were to be 
constructed in country districts; but 
even in the case of cities, such as Bristol, 
a speed of eight miles through busy 
streets had been sanctioned. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON thought 
that even in country districts 10 miles 
an hour was too high a rate of speed. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
could not concur in that opinion, and 
hoped their Lordships would not adopt 
the over-cautious view of the noble 
Duke. 

Tue Eart or COURTOWN, in sup- 
porting the clause, said, that the consent 
of the Grand Juries of the counties in 
which the tramways were to be con- 
structed was required; and they were 
well acquainted with the roads and with 
the nature of the traffic which might be 
expected to be carried over them. 


Clause agreed to. 


Remaining Clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments: The Report thereof to 
be received on Zuesday next. 


PARLIAMENTARY PRINTING. 
QUESTION. 
Lorp MONTEAGLE, in rising to call 
attention to the ‘First Report of the 
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Controller of Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office,” lately presented to Parliament 
by command of Her Majesty, said, that 
the Report showed a very great increase 
in the cost of stationery and printing 
during the last few years, but that a 
saving, estimated at £55,000, had been 
effected by making certain changes in 
the contracts for printing. It was a 
remarkable fact, that whereas in 1823 
the cost of the Stationery Department 
had been only £68,000, it amounted 
last year to £460,000. It appeared that 
each House had a separate printer, and 
this involved in some cases duplicate 
printing, the cost of which could be 
saved if both Houses had the same 
printer. Their Lordships’ printing was 
done at a much more moderate rate than 
that of the other House; and the figures 
seemed to show that a considerable say- 
ing might be effected if the printing con- 
tracts of the Houses were subject to 
competition, as were the printing con- 
tracts for the Government Departments. 
He, therefore, begged to ask, in the 
terms of his Notice, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government proposed to institute 
inquiries as to the possibility of effect- 
ing improvements in the printing and 
publishing of Acts of Parliament, and 
other Official papers ? 

Lorpv THURLOW said, the Report 
to which the noble Lord had called at- 
tention was one of considerable interest, 
being the first of its kind presented to 
Parliament by a Department which had 
been steadily growing in importance 
ever since its creation, just 100 years 
ago, and which now exercised annual 
control over upwards of £500,000—its 
gross expenditure in 1879-80 being 
£568,377. In reply to the Question of 
the noble Lord, he had to state that the 
Report of the Controller of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Stationery Office had received 
the careful consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, who proposed to 
institute inquiries as to the possibility 
of effecting improvements in the print- 
ing and publishing of Acts of Parlia- 
ment and other Official papers. In the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
this Inquiry should take the shape of a 
joint Committee of both Houses; and 
the exact scope of the Reference to that 
Committee would remain to be hereafter 
determined, but would certainly include 
a revision of what was known as the 
‘« promulgation list,” a somewhat anti- 
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quated and obsolete document, more 
particularly described at page 12 of the 
Report. It would also include all points 
connected with the printing, storage, and 
publication of Acts of Parliament, Orders 
in Council, and Parliamentary Papers 
which required consideration. The Com- 
mittee would further inquire in what 
manner the many reforms and econo- 
mies recently introduced and proposed 
in Her Majesty’s Stationery Office might 
best be supplemented and carried out. 
The Report was a singularly concise and 
satisfactory document, and would well 
repay the perusal of all interested in 
the subject. He begged to give Notice 
that on that day week he would move 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government 
for the appointment of the Committee 
in question. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW—RIGHT OF 
ASYLUM FOR POLITICAL OFFENDERS. 
QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv LAMINGTON asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether the report 
is true that certain Foreign Powers had 
made representations to them respecting 
the right of asylum for political of- 
fenders in this country; and, if so, 
whether the correspondence will be laid 
on the Table? He attached consider- 
able importance to the report, because 
early in April the German Parliament 
all but unanimously passed a Resolution 
advocating International Treaties for the 
prosecution and extradition of persons 
guilty of attacks against the Chiefs of 
States. It was pointed out that the 
attempts of the Nihilists and other poli- 
tical refugees were often directed not 
only against one, but against all Govern- 
ments, and therefore the action taken 
should be of an international character. 
Instigation to these crimes was to be re- 
garded as conspiring, and the nationality 
of the offender was to make no differ- 
ence in the application of the law. To 
provoke to murder was more wicked 
than to murder, and to tempt more 
devilish than to fall. Their Lordships 
would agree with him that the feeling 
abroad was almost universal that there 
should not be any right of asylum in the 
case of political murderers, or would-be 
murderers. In Austria it was proposed 
recently in the Reichstag that a Treaty 
should be negotiated with other Govern- 
ments to extradite foreigners guilty of 
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the offence of conspiracy to assassinate 
Sovereigns. In 1876, even Belgium, 
which was one of the freest countries in 
the world, declared that an attack on or 
murder of any Sovereign or of any 
member of his family was without the 
pale of theright of asylum. His atten- 
tion was drawn to a meeting held in this 
City, on the 16th of April, at the rooms 
of the Slavonic Club, Hampstead Street, 
Fitzroy Square, which was attended by 
persons of all nationalities, when it was 
proposed and carried—‘‘ That this meet- 
Ing expresses its profound sympathy 
with the martyrs of liberty hanged at 
St. Petersburg;” and it was added— 
“The present Czar must not think that 
he would reign long if he did as his 
father had done.” He was perfectly 
aware of the difficulty the Government 
had to deal with in this matter; but 
though Englishmen had a right to pride 
themselves on the fact that England 
afforded a safe asylum for political re- 
fugees from all nations, still, when such 
a Chamber as that of Belgium had taken 
measures to provide against the abuse of 
the right of asylum, we ought not to 
neglect co-operating with other coun- 
tries in the endeavour to exclude con- 
spirators from our midst, and those who 
did not hesitate to instigate to murder. 
He trusted, therefore, that Government 
would not hesitate to give a favourable 
reply to any representation which might 
be made to them on the subject by 
foreign Powers. 
Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
cannot help thinking that the noble 
Lord has spoken under some misappre- 
hension of the facts of the case. No 
representation has been made to Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to the 
right of asylum for political offenders. 
This question has been repeatedly raised, 
and the decision of this country is now 
so well known abroad that it is not likely 
that any representations will be made 
again. In 1852 I held the Seals of the 
Foreign Office only for two months ; 
but during that short time it was my 
duty to issue a Circular in answer to 
strong representations from all the Great 
Powers on this subject. In that Circular 
principles were laid down on which the 
right of asylum to political offenders was 
granted. First, it was laid down that 
foreigners had a right to be admitted 
and to reside in this country; secondly, 
being here, that they had a right to 
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the protection of our laws, but at the 
same time they were amenable to them ; 
and, thirdly, that the Government had 
no power to send them away from 
the country except under the condi- 
tions of Extradition Treaties. That Cir- 
cular went on, on the other hand, to de- 
nounce in very strong terms the flagrant 
abuse of the hospitality given to fo- 
reigners in attempting to incite insur- 
rection in the countries they belonged 
to. It was formally stated that Her 
Majesty’s Government would exercise 
all legal powers at their command to 
prevent such attempts being made. 
That Circular was very much criticized 
in many parts of the Continent; but, 
I believe, it was universally acknow- 
ledged in this country to be a sound ex- 
position of the national doctrine on the 
subject.. Ten years ago, when it hap- 
pened that I was again at the Foreign 
Office, I had a similar representation 
from the Spanish Government. I made 
an answer, and in so doing put into a 
more condensed form the same state- 
ment and phrases. My despatch was 
presented to Parliament as the Circular 
had been, and I think, if I am not mis- 
taken, there was no one person, either 
in this House or the other House of 
Parliament, to call it in question, ex- 
cepting my noble Friend (Lord Laming- 
ton). I might further allude to another 
circumstance that no doubt all remember 
—namely, what occurred at the time of 
the Orsini attempt on the life of the late 
Emperor of the French. Count Walewski 
wrote a strong letter at that time, not 


discreetly worded, reflecting on the state | 


of our law in relation to the conduct of 
refugees in this country. Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Government, having considered 


the subject, came to the conclusion that | 


there was something in our laws which 
required amendment, and prepared a 
Bill by which the crime of conspiring to 
murder or inciting to murder, whether 
the murder was to be in this or in any 
foreign country, should be a felony, and 
not a misdemeanour, as it then was. 
Upon that occasion the matter was very 
carefully considered in the Cabinet. As 
it is so long ago, I may mention that 
I remember hours being spent in dis- 
cussing the Bill and the prudence of 
presenting it to Parliament at that 
time As we were about to separate, 
the despatch of Count Walewski was 
referred to, and Lord Clarendon said— 
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‘How am I to act with regard to the 
despatch? I think I had better not 
answer it at all.”’ Lord Palmerston 
said—‘“‘T think that will be the best 
way.” And in that the whole of the 
Cabinet acquiesced without saying a 
word. The Bill was introduced and 
read a first}time without comment; but 
on the second reading was opposed not 
only by Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Cobden, 
and Mr. Bright, but by Mr. Disraeli, Mr, 
Gladstone, and Lord John Russell, and 
the result was that they obtained a ma- 
jority, and the Government of Lord 
Palmerston was destroyed and a Con- 
servative Government wasformed. The 
ground the majority took in opposing 
the Bill was not objection to the im- 
provement of the law, but to no answer 
having been sent to Count Walewski 
to vindicate the state of our laws. A 
year or two later that improvement in 
the law was agreed to without a single 
dissentient voice in a clause of another 
Bill. I only mention this to point out 
how exceedingly jealous the feeling of 
this country has been, and how strong 
I believe it will continue to be, in case 
of any notion of foreign interference 
with regard to our own domestic legis- 
lation. I have said that no representa- 
tion has been made this year with re- 
gard to the right of asylum. Iam glad 
to repeat that that is the case. What 
has happened is this. The Russian Go- 
vernment applied to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, with the approval of the 
Government of Germany, to join a Con- 
ference to consider what practical mea- 
sures should be adopted in order to pre- 
vent criminal efforts on the part of 
certain associations, but guarded her- 
self against any interference with our 
internal laws. I do not think, my 
| Lords, it is surprising, after the fright- 
| ful catastrophe of the murder of the 
late Emperor, that Russia should have 
| desired, among other means of dealing 
with Nihilism, to seek the co-operation 
of other Powers. It is certainly no 
feeling of sympathy with Nihilism that 
has induced Her Majesty’s Government 
ito think it would not be advantageous 
| to join such a Conference. If Nihilism 
means, as it seems to do, a general 
war against the laws and institutions 
of organized societies, not by appeal 
to opinion, but by murder and other 
crimes, it is the duty and the interest of 
this country to oppose and to punish it 
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by all the legal means in our power. 
To go beyond those legal means is im- 

ssible; but we believe those mearis 
are sufficient for the purpose. It seemed 
to us that to join the Conference would 
not have led to any practical results, 
but would have had a contrary effect as 
to the objects proposed. In no country 
has the national indignation against 
such crimes been more strongly shown 
both in and out of Parliament than in 
England; but I am convinced that to 
accept the Conference would not have 
been approved by Parliament or by the 
nation. But this refusal only makes it 
more incumbent upon us to exert all 
legal powers to prevent acts prejudicial 
to foreign and friendly Governments, 
more especially with regard to murders, 
whether such murders or attempts to 
murder are directed against private in- 
dividuals, or against Sovereigns and 
Chiefs of States. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS BILL [H.L. } 

A Bill to amend the Law relating to Veteri- 
nary Surgeons—Was presented by The Lord 
ABERDARE ; read 1*. (No. 87.) 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, till 
To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 19th May, 1881. 


MINUTES.]— Setecr Commirrer — Report— 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms (House of 
Commons) [No. 234]. 

Private Brix (by Order)— Considered as amended 
—Kingston-upon-Hull Corporation (Loans, 
&c.) * 


Pustic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Church 
Patronage (No. 2) * [175]. 

Second Reading—Land Law (Ireland) [135]— 
Hore Night]; Solicitors’ Remuneration * 

100]. 

tabastitie — Report — Bankruptcy and Cessio 
(Scotland) * [81-174]. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2) * [139], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


— 0m — 
AFFAIRS OF TUNIS—THE PAPERS. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
would ask leave to explain that in order 
to avoid delay, the Correspondence re- 
lating to the affairs of Tunis has been 
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divided into five parts, of which the first 
(Tunis No. 1) contains the Correspon- 
dence previous to this year. Tunis 
No. 2 will contain the more recent Cor- 
respondence up to May 7. No. 3 will 
contain some important Despatches 
written within the last few days, which 
will be given separately. No. 4 will 
contain complete Correspondence up to 
date; and No. 5, that relating to the 
Enfida case. 


ISLANDS OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC— 
MURDERS OF BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


Sm JOHN HAY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If 
he can state the number of British sub- 
jects murdered since the Ist of January 
1850, including the officers and crews of 


the ‘‘ Ripple,”’ ‘‘ Esperanza,” ‘‘ Lolia,”’ ~ 


‘¢ Mystery,”’ ‘‘ Borealis,” ‘‘ Dauntless,” 
‘‘ Annie Brooks,’’ and H.M.S. ‘‘ Sand- 
fly,” in the Pacific, and how many of 
the murderers have been tried at Levuka 
or elsewhere ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, at least 40 
British subjects have been murdered, to 
say nothing of Chinese and others not 
British subjects, though sailing under 
the British flag, and very probably 
more, for I fear that even the long list 
of ships given by the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman is not exhaustive. 
Not one of the murderers concerned in 
these outrages either was or could have 
been tried at Levuka or anywhere else 
by any British authority, even if he 
could have been found. The High Com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific has 
merely jurisdiction over British subjects. 
The only punishment that could be in- 
flicted in these seas on savages who ar 
not British subjects is by acts of war, 
and with acts of war the Department 
which I have the honour to represent 
has nothing directly to do. The repres- 
sion of such acts as those to which the 
Question refers belongs to the Admiralty. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881—GUN LICENCES. 


Coronet COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the alleged refusal by 
a magistrate (Mr. R. Pratt) attending 
Ballincollig, county Cork, Petty Ses- 
sions, to grant certificates for licences to 
keep a gun to several respectable far- 
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mers of the locality, stating that he 
would not give certificates to any Land 
Leaguers or persons who attended Land 
League meetings; whether the said 
magistrate did not refuse a certificate to 
the parish priest; and, what steps will 
the Government take so as to enable the 
persons thus unjustly treated to obtain a 
re-consideration of their case by some 
other magistrate than Mr. Pratt? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had received a letter from the magis- 
trate referred to, in which he stated that 
he did not refuse a certificate to the 
parish priest, nor did he refuse certifi- 
cates to respectable farmers. As to the 
last paragraph of the Question, the Go- 
vernment could not interfere with the 
magistrates in the exercise of their dis- 
cretion as to the granting of certificates. 


TURKEY—REPORTED RISING IN 
MACEDONIA. 

Mr. SUMMERS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can give the House any in- 
formation with regard to the reported 
rising of the Christian population of 
Macedonia ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
regret to say I can give no information 
on this subject. We have no informa- 
tion whatever at the Foreign Office. 


VACCINATION ACT—VACCINE LYMPH. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, What 
has been done since Dr. Cory’s appoint- 
ment to provide for the public supply 
of vaccine lymph direct from the calf; 
whether the Vaccination Department 
has been, or will be, instructed to issue 
lymph free for purpose of revaccination 
to all medical men who may ask for it; 
and, what steps have been taken to 
supply adequate hospital accommoda- 
tion for smallpox cases, and so put an 
end to the public danger which arises 
from the treatment of so many cases of 
that disease in their own homes, and 
the consequent maintenance of so many 
separate foci of disease ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
If he will state what is the ‘result of 
his communications with the Metropoli- 
tan District Asylums Board with refer- 
ence to the insufficiency of the exist- 
ing hospital accommodation for smallpox 


Colonel Colthurst 
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patients within the Metropolitan dis- 
trict ; and, if he will state whether steps 
will be taken forthwith to provide the 
necessary increase of hospitel accommo- 
dation to meet the growth of the epi- 
demic ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that 
great and unexpected difficulty had 
been found in obtaining the necessary 
premises for the public supply of vaccine 
lymph direct from the calf. He was 
glad, however, to inform the hon. Mem- 
ber that premises had now been secured, 
and the necessary preparations would 
be completed without delay. Prelimi- 
nary arrangements had been made under 
which the requisite means would be 
supplied as soon as the buildings were 
ready. He feared it would not be prac- 
ticable for the Department to undertake 
the supply of calf lymph for re-vaccina- 
tion to any medical man who might 
apply. In reply to the Question of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith), he 
had to say that hospital accommodation 
had been provided for a limited number 
of convalescent small-pox patients on 
the property of the Metropolitan Asy- 
lums Board at Darenth, and that, owing 
to the unremitting efforts of the mana- 
gers, 251 convalescents had been re- 
moved there in the short space of 
one week, to the great relief of the 
Metropolitan hospitals. Negotiations 
were in progress with the view of ob- 
taining additional accommodation for 
patients; but the matter was one of 
difficulty, owing to the proceedings taken 
in some cases and threatened in others, 
for closing some hospitals, and prevent- 
ing the opening of new ones. 

Mr. SCLATER BOOTH asked whe- 
ther the Government would undertake 
to propose legislation with a view of 
clothing the Local Government Board 
with power to carry out the objects of 
the Act of 1856? 

Mr. DODSON said, he would like 
very much to hear from his right hon. 
Friend, or some other person, advice as 
to what were the requisite powers. 


STATE OF IRELAND—SKULL BOARD 
OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following Resolution adopted by 
the Skull (county Cork) Board of Guar- 
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dians on May 10th :—That we strongly 

test against the conduct of Mr. R. 
E. Notter, J.P. on the 26th of April, 
in using threats of arrest under the 
Coercion Act calculated to intimidate and 
revent us from discharging our duties 
as representatives of the people of the 
Skull Union, inasmuch that when we 
alluded to the arrest of our Chairman 
Mr. Richard Hodnett, now in prison 
under the Coercion Act, Mr. R. H. 
Notter quickly replied by saying ‘‘ more 
will soon follow!” and we request the 
clerk of the union to forward a copy of 
this Resolution to the Lord Chancellor ; 
whether the Mr. R. H. Notter, J.P. 
complained of is the same Mr. R. H. 
Notter, J.P. who recently expressed a 
hope from the bench that ‘‘ the people 
would soon get powder and ball; ”’ whe- 
ther, in consequence of a question put 
in this House thereupon, Mr. Notter 
was cautioned against the use of inflam- 
matory language; and, whether, as the 
Lord Chancellor’s attention has a second 
time within a few months been called to 
the conduct of Mr. Notter, the Govern- 
ment can now hold out any hope, whe- 
ther by removal from the bench or other- 
wise, that some restraint will be put 
upon the language of this magistrate ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he did not think the matter alluded to 
in the Question was worthy of the at- 
tention of the Government or of the 
House. 


POST OFFICE—SERVICE OF WRITS— 
LETTER CARRIERS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, as the Irish Courts 
now frequently allows writs to be served 
by postmen instead of by bailiffs as 
formerly, any complaints have been 
received from rural postmen in Ireland 
at having to deliver registered letters 
known to contain writs; and, whether, in 
view of the known disfavour with which 
persons threatened under those writs 
with eviction regard their service, the 
Government think it necessary to send a 
sufficient force of police to accompany 
the writ-serving postmen in future ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, no 
complaints on the subject had been re- 
ceived. As to the latter part of the 
Question, he had to remark that there 
was nothing in a letter containing a 
writ to show that it did contain a writ. 
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STATE OF IRELAND—“ SLAVE 
DRIVING” IN GALWAY. 


Mr. BURT asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther, with reference to the alleged slave 
driving and cruelty practised on the 
labourers of Galway, his attention has 
been called to a letter in the ‘‘ Newcastle 
Chronicle” of the 12th instant, written 
by Mr. Patterson, one of the miners’ 
agents who recently visited that part of 
Ireland ; whether he has seen that Mr. 
Patterson reiterates his previous state- 
ments, and says he is prepared to prove 
them ; and, whether he will order a tho- 
rough investigation to be made into this 
subject to ascertain what are the facts? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
the Question of his hon. Friend related 
to a Question which was asked him a few 
days ago: He replied to that Question 
without inquiry, to the effect that he did 
not believe there could be any truth in 
the statement. The inquiry he had made 
proved that he was correct in that view. 
The statement in the paper referred to 
considerably exaggerated the miserable 
condition of the labourers. There was 
no so-called slave-driving. 


THE GENERAL REGISTER HOUSE, 
SCOTLAND—RE-ORGANIZATION. 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
When he will be able to announce the 
decision of the Government with refer- 
ence to the several questions now pend- 
ing as to the Register House, Scotland ? 

Lorp FREDERIOK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, the re-organization of the Register 
House Departments, and the future po- 
sition and emoluments of the existing 
staff, has been now settled by a Treasury 
Minute, which received the consent of 
the Home Secretary, as required by the 
Lord Clerk Register Act of 1879, on the 
13th instant. Directions have been issued 
for giving immediate effect to the scheme 
as from April 1 last. The Minutes will 
forthwith be laid before Parliament 
under the 11th section of the Act. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS COMMISSIONERS—NOTICES 
OF EJECTMENT. 


Mr. LITTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
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to the fact that about 240 ejectments for 
non-payment of rent have heen served at 
the instance of the Commissioners of 
Endowed Schools against their tenants 
in the neighbourhood of Coalisland, in 
the county of Tyrone; and, whether, 
considering that the Commissioners hold 
the lands for public purposes, he will 
use his influence to induce them to give 
further time to the tenants, so as not to 
impose upon them the enormous amount 
of cost so many actions will entail ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he was himself an ex officio Commissioner 
of Endowed Schools; but he had never, 
nor, he believed, had any of his Prede- 
cessors, taken any active part in the 
business of the Commission. He had, 
however, received from the secretary a 
statement of the facts of that matter. 
Seventy-eight ejectments had heen given 
out for service. The rental of the land 
was £1,765 ; the Government valuation, 
including buildings, was £1,777; the 
rents being much below those of the ad- 
joining estates, the Commissioners de- 
clined to make any abatement this year, 
first, because the sum of £200 had been 
advanced to the tenants in the shape of 
seed, only a small portion of which had 
been repaid, and next, because crops 
were above the average. In February 
last the agent reported that only £700 
had been paid by the tenants. With a 
few exceptions the tenants were able to 
pay, but refused to do so, though the 
agent had attended on several occa- 
sions. Proceedings had, therefore, been 
directed to be taken against those who 
were able to pay ; and it was only against 
those tenants that ejectments had been 
been obtained. Furthermore, the agent 
had been authorized to offer time to those 
who might promise to pay ; but no appli- 
cations for time had yet been made. 
The particulars as to that estate would 
be found in the Report of the Endowed 
Schools Commission. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked whether the Commissioners had 
not remitted 15 per cent of their rents 
last year? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he be- 
lieved that they had. 


Telegraph 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881—PROCLAMATION OF 
BELFAST. 

Mr. EWART asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


Mr. Litton 
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Act, 1868, 


What are the reasons which have in- 
duced Her Majesty’s Government to 
proclaim the Borough of Belfast under 
the provisions of the Peace Preservation 
Act, seeing that there have been no 
agrarian outrages, and that crime is 
generally on the decrease in the dis- 
trict ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the Peace Preservation Act had 
been applied to Belfast only as far as 
the sale and the carrying of arms and 
ammunition went, and not as to the 
possession of them. That had been 
done after consultation with the autho- 
rities in consequence of the fact that 
party feeling prevailed in the town some 
times in the year. One of the strongest 
arguments in favour of the renewal of 
the Peace Preservation Act was that 
danger would arise in places where 
party spirit ran high at the time when 
processions took place, and where un- 
licensed fire-arms were carried. The 
Government had no reason to doubt the 
general loyal and peaceable demeanour 
of the inhabitants of Belfast, but they 
felt that they would not be justified in 
neglecting to take proper precautions 
against armed men taking part in those 
processions. 


TELEGRAPH ACT, 1868—POSITION OF 
TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 

Mr. MACLIVER asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If Clause 7 in ‘‘ The Telegraph 
Act, 1868,” by which the clerks trans- 
ferred from the Companies to the Go- 
vernment are admitted to the rights and 
privileges of clerks in the ‘‘ permanent 
Civil Service of the Crown,”’ is still in 
force; and, if so, whether the clerks can 
be legally deprived of the position con- 
ferred upon them by the said Act; and, 
whether those clerks who joined subse- 
quently are not entitled to the same ad- 
vantages by the Superannuation Post 
Office and War Office Act of 1876, which 
was supposed to place the pre-transfer 
and post-transfer clerks on an equal 
footing ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, I have had some 
difficulty in following the Question of 
my hon. Friend. In the first place, 
Clause 7 of the Telegraph Act of 1868 
has no bearing upon the subject of the 
Question. I presume that the hon. 
Member intends to refer to one of the 
sub-sections of Clause 8. If my surmise 
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be correct, I answer the first part of his 
Question by saying that I believe that 
enactment is still in force, and whatever 
may be the legal rights of clerks under 
that enactment they are entitled to enjoy 
them. As to the second part of the 
Question, I say I cannot admit that my 
hon. Friend is right in saying that the 
Superannuation Act of 1876 ‘is sup- 
posed to place the pre-transfer and post- 
transfer clerks on an equal footing.” 
Certainly that is not the correct inter- 
pretation of the Act of 1876, which 
places certain post-transfer clerks, irre- 
gularly appointed, on the same footing 
as other clerks in the Civil Service regu- 
larly appointed, but not on the same 
footing as pre-transfer telegraphic clerks. 


TURKEY AND GREECE—THE GREEK 
FRONTIER. 


Mr. SUMMERS asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
toa telegram published in the ‘ Daily 
News” of the 14th instant, in which it 
is asserted that Turkish troops are con- 
tinually arriving in Thessaly ; that the 
Turks are throwing up fortifications near 
Volo Domoko and the entire length of 
the frontier ; that Dervish Pacha is re- 

orted to be offering terms to the Al- 
finipié on condition that they prepare 
to descend to Thessaly and oppose the 
Hellenic occupation; and that Austrian 
agents in Thessaly, Epirus, and Mace- 
donia are strenuously engaged in repre- 
senting the Vlach inhabitants as pro- 
testing against the annexation to Greece 
of the districts belonging to them ; and, 
whether he is able to confirm or to con- 
tradict any of these statements? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
latest report we have received of the 
strength of the Turkish Army in Thessaly 
was dated April12. Itwas then estimated 
at 42,600 men ; but there had been a ces- 
sation of reinforcements since the end 
of March. The fortifications along the 
frontier and the port defences at Vola 
were stated to be complete at the same 
date. Thelast accountsof Dervish Pasha’s 
proceedings show that he had nearly suc- 
ceeded in reducing the Albanians to sub- 
mission ; but we have no reason to think 
that he had proposed to them to oppose 
the occupation by Greece of the terri- 
tories to be ceded. With regard to the 
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Petition against annexation to Greece, 
which was to be presented to the Porte 
by six Vlach delegates; but no great im- 
portance was attributed to this proceed- 
ing, and we have heard nothing that 
would connect Austrian agents with it. 


FRANCE AND TUNIS—THE FRENCH 
PROTECTORATE. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the recent proceedings of France in 
Tunis are in accordance with European 
concert; or if it is trne that France has, 
by force of arms, possessed herself of 
Biserta without regard to the views of 
any other Power; and, whether it is the 
case that France has practically assumed 
the protectorate of Tunis without friendly 
consultation with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding that there are 
upwards of ten thousand Maltese resi- 
dents there who, as British subjects, 
have hitherto enjoyed rights and privi- 
leges which may or may not be secured 
to them under the new arrangements ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Papers which will very shortly be pub- 
lished will contain all the facts known 
to Her Majesty’s Government relating 
to the French Expedition to Tunis, and 
I must repeat the opinion which I have 
already expressed, that it will be the 
more convenient course to defer any 
statement on these points until the 
House has had the opportunity of con- 
sidering the Papers. I must request 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) to take the same 
answer in reference to the Question 
he has placed upon the Paper. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he was sorry that he could not accept 
that view. 


ENGLAND AND WALES—INCLUSION OF 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether the definition 
‘¢ Wales”’ in an Act of Parliament would 
be legally held to include Monmouth- 
shire ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) had no difficulty in 
answering the Question in the negative. 
The Acts of Henry VIII. created a por- 
tion of the Welsh Marches into an Eng- 
lish county—that of Monmouthshire. 
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Acts following the Reform Act of 1832 
and the Representation of the People 
Act, 1867, had recognized Monmouth- 
shire and the Monmouth Boroughs as 
being in England. He was afraid that 
the hon. Member must give up all hope 
of claiming Monmouthshire as a Welsh 
county. 


NEW 
RE- 


ARMY ORGANIZATION — THE 
REGULATIONS—COMPULSORY 
TIREMENT. 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If he 
will state, as nearly as he can, the total 
number of Officers of the Army who will 
be retired, under the proposed new regu- 
lations, for compulsory retirement, on 
the 1st July, or on whatever date the 
new rules may come into operation ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, it is almost 
impossible to say how many officers will 
be retired on the Ist of July until the 
Warrant has appeared and officers have 
elected between the different courses 
open tothem. But, asa matter of fact, 
the number of retirements under the 
new system will be in the aggregate 
much less than those impending under 
the system now in force. 

Masor NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If, under the new 
Warrant to be issued on the Ist July, 
Colonels of fifty-eight years of age will 
be allowed to complete their service in 
those situations to which they have been 
appointed for five years, or if they 
will be compulsorily retired on pensions 
before the completion of the five years’ 
term from the command of Depdt Centres 
and other equivalent positions; if the 
latter is the case would he inform the 
House what is approximately the ad- 
ditional expense which will be entailed 
on the Exchequer by such compulsory 
retirements, and if any compensating 
saving will be effected; and, what will 
be approximately the gross loss incurred 
by the officers who would be thus com- 
pulsorily retired before the completion 
of their five years’ term ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, the Question 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman is 
word for word the same as that he asked 
me three days ago, with the addition of 
the word approximately. My answer 
on Monday precisely answers his present 
Question. I told him that the estimate 
showed the aggregate change; but that 
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it was almost impossible, and it would 
be until the Warrant issues useless, to 
break it up into detail. 


ARMY—MANUFACTURE OF GUNS AND 
PROJECTILES. 


Mason NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he can state what 
is the value of guns, carriages, and pro- 
jectiles now ordered from or being manu- 
factured by private firms on behalf of 
the War Department; and, if this in- 
cludes all guns, &c. being manufactured 
by private firms for the Government ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, the value of 
the guns, carriages, and projectiles now 
being manufactured by private firms on 
behalf of the War Department is a little 
over £46,000. I know nothing of any 
orders for other Departments of the 
Government ; but if the hon. and gallant 
Member refers to the Admiralty, their 
requirements are met by the War Office, 
and the material at this moment in 
course of manufacture for them is in- 
cluded in the £46,000. 


INDIA—GOLD MINING COMPANIES. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether his attention 
has been called to the number of Indian 
Gold Mining Companies whose prospec- 
tuses have been issued during the past 
two years; and, whether the Noble Lord 
or Secretary of State in Council could 
not issue some warning note to the 
public to guard them against investing 
their money in these highly speculative 
concerns, at the same time without inter- 
fering with the legitimate operation of 
capital ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I can only say that the Report 
to the Government of India by Mr. B. 
Smith on the gold yielding capabilities 
of Wynaad has been made public. That 
contains all the information in my pos- 
session on the subject, and having made 
it public I think I have done all in my 
power to enable the public to form their 
own opinion as to the various schemes 
which have lately been presented to 
them. 


INDIA (ARMY)—CASE OF CAPTAIN 
CHATTERTON. 
Mr. GRANTHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, as he has now 
received the promised reports from 
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India on the case of Captain Chatterton, 
If he can tell the House whether by the 
report of the Medical Board, dated Sep- 
tember 5th, 1868, signed by Surgeon 
Major Peskett, Surgeons Lowdell and 
Condon, and Assistant Surgeon Walsh 
at Myne Tal, Captain Chatterton was 
not recommended to take twelve months 
leave of absence for the purpose of re- 
turning to England to undergo an opera- 
tion, viz., the division of the left tendon 
achilles, on the ground that it was not 
safe to perform the operation in India ; 
whether Surgeon Major Powell, acting 
as garrison surgeon in Fort William, 
Calcutta, did not afterwards in April 
1869 confirm the above recommendation 
on the same ground ; and, whether the 
only report on which the Despatch of 
June 5th, 1869, ordering the compulsory 
retirement of Captain Chatterton was 
founded, and which practically alleged 
that he was shamming, was not that 
made in November or December 1868 
by Assistant Surgeon Macdermott, who 
was shortly afterwards removed from 
the medical charge of that and other 
cases previously under his care; and 
how it was that Captain Chatterton was 
dismissed the Army in 1869 on the re- 
port of an assistant surgeon, when Cap- 
tain Chatterton was acting on the re- 
ports of very eminent surgeons made 
both before and after the report of the 
assistant surgeon ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, it was a fact that the 
Medical Board, by a Report dated Sep- 
tember 5, 1868, did recommend that 
Captain Chatterton should be sent to 
England to undergo an operation. Their 
Report required to be confirmed by 
superior authorities, and they decided 
that there was no occasion to send Cap- 
tain Chatterton home, as the operation, 
being a very simple one, could be per- 
formed in India. The whole matter 
was carefully considered by a Court of 
Inquiry consisting of three combatant 
officers of superior rank. They took 
the evidence of several medical officers, 
and their Report was considered by the 
Commander-in-Chief in India and by 
the Government of India; and on this 
Report Captain Chatterton was placed 
on half-pay. Captain Chattertun had 


not been dismissed from the Army. He 
had 15 years of service, six and a-half of 
which were spent on medical leave. On 
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| been ample justification for placing Cap- 
tain Chatterton on half-pay. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—TERRITORIAL 
TITLES OF REGIMENTS. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he 
thinks it necessary to insist on calling 
the territorial Regiment formed from 
the 67th Brigade Depot the Prince of 
Wales’ Royal Canadian Regiment, con- 
sisting as it does of five Regiments of - 
Irish Militia, and of the 100th and 
109th Regiments, in not one of which 
is there now a single Canadian; and, 
whether he will consider the reeommen- 
dation of Colonel Stanley’s Committee, 
that the Regiment should be called the 
Prince of Wales’ Royal Leinster Regi- 
ment, and be made Fusiliers, if the 
Militia Regiments are no longer to re- 
main Rifles ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. Friend, I may say that in settling 
the titles of the new territorial regi- 
ments we are most anxious to minimize 
changes, but at the same time to meet 
local objections ; and it is impossible to 
deny that the title ‘‘ Royal Canadian ” 
of a purely Irish regiment refers rather 
to the past than to the present state of 
things. We are at this moment in com- 
munication with those interested. 


THE MAURITIUS—A HINDOO 
“ CHURCH RATE.” 


Mr.CAINE asked the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, If it is true, as 
stated in an advertisement in the ‘‘ Mer- 
cantile Record and Commercial Gazette” 
of March 21st, published at Port Louis, 
Mauritius, that the Colonial Secretary 
had in a letter dated February 5th 
last, authorised the charge of a fee 
of two cents of a rupee on all bags of 
grain, cases, casks and bales of goods 
sold by all Hindoo Merchants for the 
maintenance of their church situated at 
the place called Pont Nicolay, Port 
Louis; whether he will lay a Copy of 
that letter upon the Table; and, whe- 
ther this step has been taken with his 
approval ; and, if not, whether he will 
cancel the authorisation. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, some time 
ago the Hindoos, who are numerous in 
Mauritius, petitioned the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Island for aid from the 
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their religion, or if that were out of the 
question, for power to do as the Maho- 
medans did—that is, to levy a small per- 
centage on their trading transactions for 
its maintenance. As the petitioners had, 
of course, the most absolute right to tax 
themselves for the maintenance of their 
religion without asking his or anybody’s 
leave, the Lieutenant Governor directed 
them to be informed that he could not 
promise them any aid from the public 
‘funds; but that they were perfectly free 
to follow the example of the Mahome- 
dans, and to devote to the purposes of 
their religion any voluntary tax or per- 
centage upon their trading transactions 
which they might think proper to levy 
among themselves. Now that the cir- 
cumstances are explained, I need hardly 
add that the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies sees no reason to interfere with 
the voluntary arrangement made by the 
Hindoos for the maintenance of their 
religion. 
r. CAINE: Then I am to under- 
stand that it is a purely voluntary church- 


rate ? 
Mr. GRANT DUFF: Undoubtedly. 


ISLAND OF REUNION—COOLIES,. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the French Government has as 
yet communicated to the Foreign Office 
the long promised “‘ decret’”’ regulating 
the treatment of the oppressed Indian 
Coolies in the Island of La Réunion ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
decree referred to has not yet been com- 
municated to Her Majesty’s Government; 
but Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris 
is in communication with the French Go- 
vernment respecting it. 


FOREIGN JEWS IN RUSSIA—EXPUL- 
SION OF A NATURALIZED BRITISH 
SUBJECT. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, with reference to a 
statement that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had received no invitation from 
Foreign Governments to interfere in the 
question of the outrages committed on 
the Jews in Russia, it is the present 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government not 
to remonstrate in cases of oppression of 
Jews in Foreign Countries, except on 
receiving an invitation from another 
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power to do so; and, whether it is not 
the fact that since the year 1869 repre- 
sentations have been repeatedly made 
by Her Majesty’s Government, without 
waiting for such invitation, on behalf of 
oppressed Jews in Roumania, Servia, 
Morocco, Tunis, Tripoli, and Persia ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
principal consideration which would re- 
gulate the action of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be that of whether 
interference on their part would be likely 
to be efficacious; and, in answer to the 
next Question, I fear that I may have to 
show that it is not probable that that 
would be the case in the present in- 
stance. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What is the Russian Law which, 
as stated by him in the House on Mon- 
day last, forbids Foreign Jews to remain 
in St. Petersburg; whether he will ob- 
tain a copy of such Law through Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador in the Russian 
capital, and lay it upon the Table of the 
House; if such Law is enforced by the 
Russian Government, whether he can 
explain why the Russian Consul General 
in London viséd the passport of Mr. 
Lewisohn, a British subject of the Jewish 
faith; and, whether public notice will 
be given in the ‘“‘ London Gazette’ that 
Jews who are British subjects of Her 
Majesty are not allowed to visit or re- 
main in the Russian Empire, but are 
liable to be expelled at a day’s notice, 
by the Russian Police, even when pro- 
vided with a duly viséd British passport? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
laws referred to are couched in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“¢ Jews who come to Russia on business can 
remain for one year in those places where Jews 
are allowed to settle.”’ 


Then here follows a long list of the go- 
vernments in which they may settle, one 
of which is St. Petersburg :— 


“‘ Jews who are foreign subjects arriving in 
Russia from abroad, who have come on business 
or for the purpose of extending their business 
transactions, are allowed to carry on business 
and to open banks in Russia, provided they obtain 
a special permission to trade as members of the 
first guild, issued by the Ministers of Finance, 
of the Interior, and of Foreign Affairs, to be 
specially applied for in each case.”’ 


Combined complaints have been ad- 
dressed by the Governments of Germany, 
Austria, and the United States, as well 


be Russie. 





as by Her Majesty’s Government in Mr. 
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Lewisohn’s case, inst the harsh treat- 
ment of their subjects under the pro- 
visions of these laws, and the United 
States Congress requested the Executive 
“to take immediate action to have the 
Treaties so amended as to remedy the 
Jewish grievance in Russia.’’ The Go- 
yernment of the United States, which 
had always been on peculiarly friendly 
terms with that of Russia, protested, in 
1880, against the expulsion from St. 
Petersburg, under circumstances of pe- 
culiar hardship, of an American citizen 
of Jewish faith ; but neither in this case 
nor in that of another American expelled 
under circumstances exactly similar to 
those in Mr. Lewisohn’s case, were they 
able to obtain redress. I may add that 
more than a year ago all foreign Jews 
were ordered at once to leave St. Peters- 
burg and certain other large towns by 
order of General Loris Melikoff. With 
regard to the visa given by the Russian 
Consulate-General in London, it may 
have been given in ignorance of Mr. 
Lewisohn’s faith, or under the impres- 
sion that he was proceeding to Russia, 
and not specially to the Government of 
St. Petersburg. With regard to the 
public notice which the hon. Member 
suggests, perhaps the publicity given by 
this reply will meet the requirements of 
the case. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: Is it 
to be understood that, in the case of Go- 
vernments of importance like Russia, 
Her Majesty’s Government do not intend 
to protest in cases of oppression, but 
that their protests are only to be directed 
against weak Governments ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Government has not come to any con- 
clusion as to addressing any protest to 
Russia in this matter. The essential 
consideration in these matters is whether 
any protest is likely to be of nse, and I 
have shown that in the cases of the pro- 
tests of the United States, Germany, and 
Austria no good has come. But I may 
say that we have protested strongly with 
regard to the case of Mr. Lewisohn. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: The 
Question of my hon. Friend refers to 
the persecution generally, and not to the 
second question. Will the Government 


protest on this question ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
have said that the Government have not 
come to any final determination, but 
that the essential consideration is whe- 
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ther representations will be efficacious ; 
and, frequent representations having been 
made in vain, I fear a protest would not 
be efficacious. 

Mr. J. COWEN wanted to know how 
the Government could tell whether their 
representations would be efficacious or 
not? The present Government was a 
special friend of Russia. 


AFFAIRS OF TUNIS—THE CAPITULA- 
TIONS. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any communication has 
been received from the French Govern- 
ment as to the validity of the capitula- 
tions in Tunis; and, if he can state what 
will be the position of British subjects 
in Tunis as to the administration of 
civil and criminal justice ? 

Strr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
fear I cannot give any further reply to 
this Question. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have recognised or acquiesced in 
the state of things established at Tunis 
by the recent action of the French Go- 
vernment; and, whether they will defer 
any decision on their policy in this 
respect until Parliament hasbeen enabled 
to consider the Papers about to be laid 
upon the Table on the subject ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
make the same reply to this Question. 


ABYSSINIA—A RED SEA PORT. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If any steps have been taken in 
consequence of the correspondence re- 
garding the concession to Abyssinia of 
a free port in the Red Sea; and, if he 
will lay that correspondence, which took 
place in the year 1877, between the Karl 
of Derby and Her Majesty’s Consul 
General in Egypt, upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, no 
steps have been taken to obtain for 
Abyssinia a port in the Red Sea, and 
Her Majesty’s Agent in Egypt reported 
that there was no evidence to show that 
the Abyssinians, who did not claim a 
port, and could not manage it if pos- 
sessed by them, were desirous of obtain- 
ing one. 
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WESTMINSTER SCHOOL AND CHRIST 
CHURCH COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Mz. J.G. TALBOT asked the honour- 
able Member for Southwark, Whether 
he intends to put to the Government 
the question of which he has given 
Notice, and which has been long upon 
the Paper, such Notice reflecting on the 
character of a distinguished college at 
Oxford, and on the conduct of important 
public bodies ? 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS, in reply, 
said, he should certainly put the Question 
of which he had given Notice; and he 
hoped he might be allowed to explain 
why he had placed it upon the Paper. 
He saw it stated in one of the news- 
‘papers that an appeal was about to be 
made to the First Lord of the Treasury 
to allow the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster to take away from the West- 
minster Schools the property they were 
legally entitled to on the death of one 
of the canons, and the acquisition of 
which by the schools was absolutely 
necessary to carry out their require- 
ments. There were other statements. 
[Cries of “Order!” ] Unfortunately, 
there was no Department of the Govern- 
ment entitled to give an answer to a Ques- 
tion upon higher education. [‘‘ Order !’”] 
He might take some little exception to 
the terms of the Question of the hon. 
Member. [‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it would not 
be regular to debate the form of the 
Question. 

Mrz. J.G. TALBOT wanted to know 
when the hon. Member would put the 
Question, and whether he thought it 
proper to make an attack upon a distin- 
guished body without notice, that body 
having no opportunity of replying? 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that 
he-had no intention of making an attack 
upon a distinguished body. 

Mz. J. G. TALBOT wished to know 
when the hon. Member would put his 
Question ? 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that 
he should put his Question on Friday. 
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EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTION AT 
BALLYBUNYON, IN THE COUNTY OF 
KERRY. 

Mr. DALY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that at Ballybunyon, 
jn the county of Kerry, on the estate of 
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Mr. Gunn Mahony, an absentee land- 
lord, a man named Broder was with his 
large family evicted from his house, and, 
though apparently dying, was thrown 
upon the road without any shelter what- 
soever; and, whether it is true that 
Broder had received the last sacraments 
of the Catholic Church administered 
only to dying persons ? 

Mr. BRODRICK asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether, in the case referred 
to, the tenant was not still alive and 
well; and whether he was not at the 
time of the eviction three years in arrear 
of a rent fixed in 1862 by the Court of 
Chancery, and not since raised; and 
whether it was not the fact that the 
state of his health was now such as to 
have permitted him on the 9th inst. 
to join a mob of about 1,000 persons in 
cutting turf on the property of his land- 
lord in open defiance of the law ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that he would give the House what 
information he could. The name of the 
evicted tenant was Brodrick, not Broder, 
as stated in the Question. He was ten- 
ant of an 80-acre farm, of which the 
rent was only £65. He had become a 
tenant of the farm under the Court of 
Chancery, at a rent of £75, in the year 
1855. In 1862 the rent became £65. 
There had been a decree in June, 1880, 
for non-payment of rent, which was not 
executed until the time had almost 
expired; not, he believed, because the 
man was in a dying state, but because 
the landlord had been informed that the 
tenant was in a delicate state of health. 
The eviction took place on April 22. 
On the 9th instant, he was present as a 
spectator when a large crowd of persons 
assembled, but took no active part in 
the gathering. 

Mr. DALY said, that he was not 
responsible for the error in the name, 
as he received his information in a tele- 
gram from the parish priest. 


POST OFFICE — SAVINGS BANK 
ACT, 1880. 

Mr. BUXTON asked the Postmaster 
General, with reference to the working 
of the Savings Bank Act of 1880, 
What sum of money has been in- 
vested through the Trustee and Post 
Office Savings. Banks in Government 
Stock; in what proportion has the sum 
been supplied —(a.) by withdrawals 
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from current deposits; (b.) by moneys 
specially deposited for the purpose of 
investment; whether the amount thus 
withdrawn for investment has caused 
any diminution in the number of deposits 
in the Trustee and Post Office Savings 
Banks respectively, or in the amount of 
the deposits; how much of the amount 
invested has been taken in the form of 
stock certificates to bearer, and whether 
there have been many applications for 
stock certificates for smaller amounts 
than £50, the minimum amount now 
granted ; and, whether any of the figures 
as to the above mentioned details could 
be given separately for Great Britian 
and Ireland ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
Questions of my hon. Friend, I have to 
state that the Act for allowing small in- 
vestments in Government Stocks through 
the savings banks came into operation 
on the 22nd of November last, and in 
less than six months between that date 
and the 14th of May, the amount so 
invested through the Trustee Savings 
Banks was £68,400, and through the 
Post Office Savings Banks, £455,800. 
Of this latter amount £177,500 was 
withdrawn from existing deposits for 
investment, and £278,300 was specially 
deposited in the Post Office Savings 
Banks for immediate investment. In 
spite of this withdrawal, the amount of 
Post Office Savings Bank deposits has 
increased since the 22nd of November 
by no less than £1,010,360, and the 
number of depositors has increased in 
the same period by 331,795. Of the 
amount invested in Government Stocks 
through the Post Office Savings Banks, 
£5,850 has been taken in the form of 
Stock Certificates to bearer, and there 
have been only one or two applications 
for Certificates of smaller amount than 
£50. With regard to the last Question 
of my hon. Friend, it may perhaps be 
sufficient if I state that of the aggregate 
amount of £455,800 invested in Govern- 
ment Stocks through the Post Office 
Savings Banks, £394,700 was invested 
in Great Britain and £61,100 in Ire- 
land. Of the amount invested in Great 
Britain only £17,100 had been sold, 
and of the amount invested in Ireland 
only £2,400 had been sold. 


TUNIS—THE PORT OF BISERTA. 
Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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Wood, Her Majesty’s late Consul Ge- 
neral, containing a reference to Biserta 
Bay, is within the contro] of the Foreign 
Office ; and, if so, whether he will lay 
it before Parliament with the other 
Papers on the subject of Tunis ? 

m CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
the Report referred to is one of a con- 
fidential scheme, and, as my right hon. 
Friend is aware, it is contrary to the 
custom of the Foreign Office to publish 
documents of this kind. I may, how- 
ever, add that, although allusion is 
made in it to Biserta, it gives no 
details as to the character of the har- 
bour, or the expenditure necessary to 
convert it into a harbour of value. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Secretary to. 


the Admiralty, Whether he can, with- 
out detriment to the public service, lay 
upon the Table any Reports which are 
in possession of the Admiralty from naval 


officers, upon the importance, strategical 


or political, of Biserta Bay ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, there is no 
Report in the Hydrographical Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty bearing on Biserta 
Bay. There is a short letter in the 
General Record Office from Admiral 
Spratt to Lord Clarence Paget, written 
in 1864; but it contains nothing that is 
not still more emphatically and fully 
said by the gallant Admiral in his letter 
published in Zhe Times of last Monday, 
and there are expressions in it which 
justly impelled the writer to mark it 
confidential. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS ARRANGEMENTS 
—REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF 1868. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether there 
are any Copies of the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1868 on House of Commons 
arrangements which are available for 
distribution ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that a certain number of copies 
had been ordered to be printed, and 
that any Member wishing to have a 
copy might have one on application to 
the Speaker’s secretary. 


ARMY—MOUNTED INFANTRY. 

Sirk BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to take any steps this year towards 
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the formation of a permanent corps of 
mounted infantry? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir, no pro- 
vision is made for such a force in the 
Estimates for 1881-2. 


WAR OFFICE—MILITARY EDUCATION 
AT SANDHURST—STUDY OF FRENCH 
AND GERMAN. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Secretary of State for War, with 
reference to his correspondence with the 
public schools regarding education in 
French and German, Whether it is not 
the case that hitherto there has been 
absolutely no instruction in those lan- 
guages at Sandhurst, so that young 
men qualified up to a certain point be- 
. fore entrance have every encouragement 
to forget what they know of modern 
languages from the moment they enter 
as cadets into Her Majesty’s Service ; 
whether he will introduce the study of 
modern languages at Sandhurst; and, 
whether he will consider the possibility of 
doing anything to assist and encourage 
junior officers, after joining their regi- 
ments, to continue and improve their 
knowledge of these languages where 
circumstances permit ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I have not 
overlooked the point suggested in the 
Question of my hon. Friend; but he, 
perhaps, is not aware that cadets only 
pass something over eight months at 
Sandhurst, and that the course is one of 
purely military subjects, which neces- 
sarily take up their whole time. When 
I was at Sandhurst lately, I especially 
looked into this question; but the real 
fact is, that unless French becomes part 
of the education of an English gentle- 
man at school, a very small proportion 
will acquire facility in it afterwards. It 
is with this object that I hope the autho- 
rities of our public schools may be in- 
duced to do something more for living 
languages even at a moderate sacrifice 
of Greek, and that we have appealed to 
them to assist usif they wish to increase 
or even to maintain the present propor- 
tion of entries into the Army from these 
essentially national institutions. 


WAYS AND MEANS—INLAND REVENUE 
—BEER AND SPIRIT LICENCES ON 
RAILWAYS. 

Mr. AtpermMan LAWRENCE asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, To 
whom it is intended that the Commis- 
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sioners of Inland Revenue shall grant 
licences at £5 per annum to sell wine, 
beer, spirits, and tobacco in travelling 
public house Railway cars; whether 
such travelling public house Railway 
ears will be authorised to supply first 
class, second class, and third class Rail- 
way passengers with any liquor they 
may require ; and, whether all Railway 
Companies will be permitted to attach 
such travelling taverns to any train they 
may think advisable, whether express, 
excursionist, or Parliamentary, and with- 
out limit as to distance travelled ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I will give 
the particulars of the Question to my 
hon. Friend if he desires to have them; 
but I doubt if this is a convenient 
moment to explain them to the House. 
If it is agreeable to the hon. Member, I 
would rather suggest that we should 
wait until I make the proposal, of which 
I will undertake to give him due notice. 

Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE: This 
is a question which is of great interest 
in the country. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order! ”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: After the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman, I not think 
it would be regular to press the Question. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—HAWICK 
AND GALASHIELS. 

Lorp HENRY SCOTT asked the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Whether he has any objection to men- 
tion the name of the gentleman con- 
nected with the manufactures of Hawick 
who informed him thatthe trade of that 
town and Galashiels and other manufac- 
turing towns of the district was good 
and satisfactory; whether he is aware 
that, since 1875, eleven woollen manu- 
facturing firms had failed in Hawick 
alone, and their liabilities, varying re- 
spectively from £4,500 to £400,000, had 
reached a total sum of over £830,000; 
whether it is not the fact that the ex- 
port of tweeds is greatly hampered by 
foreign tariffs in America and other 
countries, while at the same time the 
price of home-grown wool had so de- 
clined as to be actually unremunerative 
to the grower; and, whether any steps 
will be taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in any treaty of commerce now 
negotiating or to be negotiated to secure 
that so important a home manufacturing 
interest is relieved from the unfair and 
unequal duties now imposed on it by 
foreign tariffs ? 
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Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, I am 
bound to rise to the Question of the 
noble Lord. To the two or three para- 
graps of that Question I will give such 
an answer as it will admit of. The 
House will see that the first portion of 
the Question merely asks the name of 
the gentleman who stated to me some 
facts concerning trade on the banks of 
the Tweed to which I referred in a recent 
speech. Ido not think it necessary to 
give the name of that gentleman ; but I 
will mention that he has occupied a high 
position in the municipality of Hawick, 
and is one of a family who are largely in- 
terested and connected with the trade 
in the district. The next Question re- 
lates to the bankruptcies in Hawick 
since 1875. Now, I did not know of 
this Question till I came down to the 
House. But I have just received a 
telegram from Hawick, which, by the 
statement of two or three facts, furnishes 
a sufficient answer to the Question. The 
telegram: cothes from the secretary of 
the South of Scotland Chamber of Com- 
merce, and is to the effect that some 
serious failures of manufacturing firms 
took place in 1875 owing to circum- 
stances altogether outside the manufac- 
turing industry of the place; that trade 
was healthy; that the heaviest failure 
took place in consequence of the wild 
and foolish speculation of one of the 
partners resident in London, and had 
nothing to do with the trade at Hawick, 
which was profitable at the time, and 
has been since in a very satisfactory 
state, especially when the condition of 
trade in many parts of the country is 
taken into consideration. Then he says 
that the other manufacturing firms have 
failed for trifling amounts; that the 
trade has been steadily increasing ; that 
last year higher wages were paid than 
in any preceding year, in spite of the 
depression of trade, and that the Census 
shows an increase of population of 42 
per cent in the decennial period. He 
also says that wool—there was no refer- 
ence in my speech to the price of wool 
—is certainly low in price; that farmers 
took land anticipating that prices would 
be higher by 50 per cent ; that rents are 
too high; and that the Border pastoral 
farmers are paying rent wholly or par- 
tially out of capital. He says, in con- 
tinuation, that if I ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Border Burghs (Mr. Tre- 
velyan), I shall probably get further 
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material with which to answer satisfac- 
torily the noble Lord opposite. The 
noble Lord opposite asks whether it is 
not the fact that the export of tweeds is 
greatly hampered by foreign tariffs? 
ell, no doubt, if all foreign tariffs 
were as free as our own there would be 
a larger trade in this country. The night 
before last I was speaking on this very 
practice to a gentleman eminent in the 
pone life of Canada, and he told me 
ow in that very article of tweeds there 
was an interference with the trade of 
this country by the imposition of tariffs 
in the Colony. He added that the time 
was not far distant when the policy at 
present pursued would be reversed. The 
Question asks— 

‘Whether any steps will be taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government in any treaty of com- 
merce now negotiating or to be negotiated to 
secure that so important a home manufacturing 
interest is relieved from the unfair and unequal 
duties now imposed on it by foreign tariffs ?’’ 


Unfortunately, this Parliament can only 
deal with the tariffs of this country; 
but, of course, any Government in Office 
would do its utmost in case of any nego- 
tiations to obtain as favourable terms as 
possible for the trade of this country. 
This is what the Government has tried 
to do with France, and what it will do 
as occasion offers in the case of negotia- 
tions with any other country. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE COMMISSION. 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of Statejfor the Colonies, 
Whether it is true that the Commis- 
sioners have refused to enter the Trans- 
vaal territory until the guns taken at 
Potchefstroom have been restored ; and 
whether they have taken this step 
under instructions from the Secretary of 
State ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in conse- 
quence of the want of telegraphic com- 
munication and for other reasons, it was 
decided more than a month ago that the 
Commission should for the present sit 
at Newcastle, in Natal, and we have 
heard nothing whatever about any pro- 
posal to change the place of meeting. 


NAVY—ROYAL NAVAL ENGINEERS. 


Mr. MACLIVER asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he has given the 
attention which he promised to the posi- 
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tion of the Royal Naval Engineers, and 
whether he can state how far he is pre- 
pared to revise their pay and status ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the En- 
gineering Department of the Navy is 
the only Naval Service of importance 
which has recently sprung into exist- 
ence, and its organization has not yet 
been arrranged on a final and satis- 
factory basis. . When the Estimates are 
introduced next year I shall be prepared, 
if I still hold the Office which I now have 
the honour to fill, to submit to the House 
a scheme which I hope will meet with 
approval. 


In answer to a further Question, 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the 
Navy Estimates would not be taken 
until an opportunity should present 
itself to the Government of obtaining 
a clear night for their discussion. As 
to the Royal Naval Engineers, the Lords 
of the Admiralty would be very pleased 
to hear the opinions of hon. Members ; 
but he could not promise that the re- 
organization to which he had referred 
would be explained at the time which 
might be fixed for the discussion of the 
Estimates. The general outline of the 
scheme had already been sketched, but 
no reason existed for taking any pre- 
mature step in connection with this sub- 
ject. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
ARREST OF MR. DILLON. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
will not, after the Second Reading of 
the Irish Land Law Bill, endeavour to 
afford some facilities for the discussion 
of the Notice which stands on the books 
of the House with reference to the arrest 
of Mr. Dillon, M.P. and the general 
conduct of the Irish Executive ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in answering 
this Question I cannot but express my 
great regret, inasmuch as everyone must 
desire that a matter of this kind should 
be disposed of with as little delay as 
possible, that the hon. Member has not 
availed himself of any of the opportuni- 
ties for bringing forward his Motion 
which were open to him as an inde- 
pendent Member. In all likelihood, if 
the hon. Member had thought fit to put 
down this Motion for Tuesday night 
last, and if some of the hon. Members 
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interested in the Question had attended 
on that evening, the Notice would haye 
received the attention of the House. 
Instead, however, of following such a 
course as I have indicated, the hon. 
Member now asks me to give him facili- 
ties for the discussion of his Motion. 
But he knows perfectly well what are 
the facilities at my disposal, and I can- 
not do better than repeat what I have 
stated many times in this House, and 
what cannot be unknown to the hon. 
Member—namely, that with regard to 
the whole of the time as to which we 
consider we have a moral option, our 
intention is to give it to the Irish Land 
Bill. But between the second reading 
of the Bill and the Committee it may be 
proper to allow an interval of a week to 
elapse. That being so, there will be 
one evening at the command of the Go- 
vernment, and it is a matter of necessity 
that that evening should be given to the 
consideration of a financial measure 
without the authority of which the taxes 
of the country cannot be levied. This 
measure is absolutely necessary for au- 
thorizing the levying of the taxes, and 
with regard to it some inconvenience 
has already arisen. I must therefore 
treat this measure as a question of para- 
mount importance. It may also be ne- 
eessary to renew our demand for a Vote 
of Credit. That is a matter which I 
hope will not give rise to any discussion ; 
but, in the present day, it is extremely 
difficult to anticipate wha: will and 
what will not give rise to discussion. 
But I certainly shall not interpose any- 
thing, in regard to which I consider we 
have option, so as to prevent the hon. 
Member from bringing forward his Mo- 
tion if he is determined not to avail him- 
self of the opportunities which he has as 
a private Member. On Tuesday next, 
for instance, he might probably bring 
the matter forward, there being very 
little indeed to be discussed on that 
day, except certain Irish Motions, with 
regard to which there would probably 
be a disposition on the part of Irish 
Members to accommodate the hon. Mem- 
ber. It appears to me that the hon. 
Member ought then to have an oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward his Motion ; 
but in the meantime he might reserve 
the discretionary power of making use 
of any portion of Monday that may be 
free after the Financial Bill is dis- 
posed of. 
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Mr. MITCHELL HENRY observed, 
that he had a Motion down for Tuesday 
relating to the industrial development 
of Ireland, and added that he certainly 
should not give way in the manner sug- 
gested by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR suggested that 
the right hon. Gentleman might propose 
a Morning Sitting on Tuesday for the 
discussion of his hon. Friend’s Motion. 

Mr. MAO IVER hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would not be too sanguine 
about the rapid progress of the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill. 


STATE OF IRELAND—ILLEGAL ° PLA- 
CARD—ARREST AT MULLINGAR. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, If it is a 
fact that a man named Clarke was, on 
Thursday May 12th, arrested without 
warrant at Mullingar on a charge of 
carrying an alleged illegal placard ; if 
four magistrates at once, without having 
given the man any chance or opportu- 
nity of finding bail to answer the charge 
at petty sessions, proceeded to pass sen- 
tence on him for the alleged offence, 
such sentence being that he should 
undergo a month’s imprisonment unless 
he found bail for good behaviour during 
six months; ifit was only on the protest 
of the prisoner’s solicitor, Mr. Downes, 
that the magistrates ultimately consented 
to remand the charge to petty sessions ; 
if the magistrates had power, under the 
circumstances, to adjudicate as they pro- 
posed, out of sessions; and, if they had 
not, will he take steps to insure that jus- 
tice shall be done in similar cases in 
which prisoners may not be able to 
procure for themselves the protection of 
a legal defence ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, I have 
inquired into this occurrence. On a 
market day in Mullingar, Clarke was 
carrying about and exhibiting a placard 
of an inflammatory character. Thecon- 
stabulary on duty requested him to de- 
sist, and on his refusal took him before 
the resident magistrate and three other 
magistrates who happened to be in town. 
They heard the charge at the police bar- 
rack, heard what Clarke had to say 
about it, and then told him he must find 
sureties for good behaviour, or in default 
be committed to gaol for one month. 
Clarke said he would provide the sure- 
ties required; but just then a solicitor, 
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Mr. Downes, with another gentleman, 
came up, and on being informed what 
had taken place, protested against the 
case being heard out of petty sessions. 
The magistrates, though not bound so 
to do, yielded to Mr. Downes’s objection, 
and accordingly took bail for Clarke’s 
appearance at the next petty sessions, 
on the 21st instant, to answer the charge. 
As to the legal part of the Question, I 
have to state that the magistrates had 
jurisdiction to deal with the case out of 
petty sessions as they proposed to do. 

Mr. PARNELL asked if the magis- 
trates had power to sentence a man to a 
month’s imprisonment in such a case? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Yes, Sir, in 
the default of finding sureties for good 
behaviour. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked if the 
placard could be correctly described as 
inflammatory? It was as follows :— 

“Landlordism on its last legs. A sale will 
take place at the courthouse, Mullingar, on May 
13, at 12 o’clock. Men of Westmeath, assemble 
in your thousands at the above sale, for the pur- 
pose of beholding the last struggle of landlordism 
against democracy. A contingency of the Land 
League branch of Westmeath will attend. God 
save Ireland!” 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked if they 
were to understand that it was owing to 
the accident by which a solicitor was 
present that the man was not sent to 
gaol ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, the man, 
as I understand the case, was not about 
to be sent to gaol at all, for he was 
ready to provide the sureties required. 
The proceedings were had under the 
Common Law jurisdiction of Justices of 
the Peace. Inanswer to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westmeath, I have to say that 
I do consider the placard in question an 
inflammatory one. It encouraged, and 
was meant to encourage, disorder, and 
the interference of the magistrates was, 
in my opinion, quite justifiable. * 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN wondered if 
it was within the knowledge of the right 
hon. Gentleman that placards were issued 
by the Nonconformists inviting people 
to witness the seizure of ministers’ money 
in Ireland ? 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN remarked, that 
the Attorney General had forgotten to 
answer whether the man was given the 
option of bail awaiting trial, and whether 
the course was legal. 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Such. a course 
was perfectly legai. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER asked if they 
were to understand that by the law of 
Ireland a man would be sent to prison 
for a month for carrying a placard like 
the one in question ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
ITRELAND (Mr. Law): For any breach 
of good behaviour a man may be sent to 

rison in England and in Ireland alike, 
if he does not give the security required 
for his future good behaviour. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Notin England. 


SOLWAY FISHERIES—GEO. IV. c. 45, s. 9 
—REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS— 
LEGISLATION. 

Sm JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been directed to 
the Report of the Commissioners on 
the Solway Fisheries (1881); and, if he 
proposes to introduce some legislative 
measure to mitigate the present exces- 
sive penalties to which persons are 
liable under the ninth clause c. 45 
Geo. III. 1804, as recommended at 
page xiv. of the Report? 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT, in re- 
ply, said, his attention had been called 
to the Report, and he would be ex- 
tremely glad if he could bring in a Bill 
to give effect to it. He would, how- 
ever, see whether a Bill of the kind 
might not be introduced in the other 
House, with the hope that there might 
be time to get it through both Houses 
in the present Session. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW—TORPEDOES. 


Mr. T. OC. THOMPSON asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If the atten- 
tion of Government has been called to a 
notice from the Greek Consul that tor- 

edoes have been laid down for practice 
in the.Gulf of Corinth; and, if the Go- 
vernment will endeavour to put a stop 
to the use amongst civilized nations of 
these secret weapons in naval warfare ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have no 
reason to suppose that the statement re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member is in- 
correct. With regard to the latter part 


of the Question, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have certainly not formed any in- 
tention of negotiating with foreign Go- 
vernments on the subject of torpedoes 
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as being secret instruments of warfare, 
for this reason if for no other, that there 
are other secret instruments of warfare, 
such as mines and countermines, and 
that it would be very difficult to sanction 
theone description and prohibit the other, 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) COUNTY 
MONAGHAN. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lien- 
tenant of Ireland, If he has yet received 
further information relative to an in- 
quest held on the 30th ult. on Lord 
Rossmore’s property, in the townland of 
Dumbarton, county Monaghan; if, in 
addition to the report of the circum- 
stances he saw in the ‘‘ Freeman’s Jour- 
nal,” which created an impression that 
the case was unjustifiable and harsh, he 
also observed a letter from Lord Ross- 
more’s agent, Colonel Lloyd, in that 
paper, on the 5th instant, explanatory 
of the transaction ; and, if he is aware 
that Stewart, the tenant sought to be 
evicted, and on whose evidence the ori- 
ginal charge was made in the newspaper 
referred to, has been returned for trial 
on a charge of wilful and corrupt per- 
jury said to have been committed at the 
inquest already alluded to? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that when he had before answered a 
Question on the subject he had not 
seen the letter from Lord Rossmore’s 
agent, which gave a different aspect to 
the transaction. He saw, he might add, 
a paragraph in the newspepers to the 
effect that Stewart had been brought 
before the magistrates on a charge of 
perjury, and that he would be tried at 
the next Assizes. Pending the trial he 
could give no opinion in the matter. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH—MR. BRAD- 
LAUGH. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the two Acts of 
Parliament passed in the last Session 
for the relief of Lord Byron and Lord 
Plunket from the liabilities incurred 
by them by reason of their having voted 
as Members of Parliament without hav- 
ing taken the oaths prescribed by Law, 
the Government are prepared to pro- 
mote a similar measure in relief of Mr. 
Bradlaugh ; and, if not, why not? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it is cer- 
tainly true that this House was pleased 
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to pass Bills of Indemnity on behalf of 
Lord Byron and Lord Plunket, and it is 
likewise true that those Bills were taken 
in charge by Her Majesty’s Government. 
But they were taken in charge by the 
Government, first of all because we were 
given to understand that the votes of 
the two noble Lords in question were 
given inadvertently ; and secondly, be- 
cause on a question of the kind, where 
there was no matter of difference of 
opinion, we thought it right as a matter 
of courtesy affecting the jurisdiction of 
the other House of Parliament to take 
the course which we adopted. With 
regard to the Question as it relates to 
Mr. Bradlaugh, I give no opinion upon 
it, beyond saying that it is evidently a 
different matter, and the Government 
have not thought it their duty in the 
present state of affairs to make any pro- 
posal to the House on the subject. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE NATIVE TRIBES. 

Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government are in pos- 
session of any information respecting 
the commandeering expeditions which 
it is said are being organised by the 
Boers of the Transvaal against certain 
of the Native tribes, to punish them for 
their loyalty to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment during the recent insurrection; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have still authority to protect the 
natives of the Transvaal against out- 
rages during the sittings of the Com- 
mission; and, if so, what steps are 
being taken to insure that such autho- 
rity will, if disregarded, be enforced ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, the most 
recent intelligence of anything of the 
kind we have had was on the 12th, 
when we were told by Sir Evelyn Wood 
that Major Buller had been sent with 
Mr. Joubert to part a Native tribe and 
some Boers said to be hostile to it in 
the Keate Award territory. In reply to 
the hon. and learned Member’s second 
Question, I have to say that we have 
such authority, but that the steps to be 
taken must necessarily depend upon the 
circumstances of each particular case. 

Mr. GORST asked whether the Go- 
vernment had heard anything of expe- 
ditions being organized at Pretoria? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: No, Sir; we 
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THE ROYAL MILITARY ASYLUM, 
CHELSEA—ROMAN CATHOLIC BOYS. 

Mr. CALLAN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he will have 
any objection to lay upon the Table of 
the House a Copy of a Memorial from 
the Roman Catholic Clergymen at the 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, on the 
subject of the provisions in force for the 
religious instruction and training of the 
Roman Catholic boys at that Institu- 
tion, and of the reply, if any, given 
thereto by him ? 

Mx. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that I re- 
ceived through Lord O’Hagan a Memo- 
randum by Canon M’Mullen about the 
times of service and remuneration for 
the officiating priest at Chelsea Hospital 
and the Royal Military Asylum. I duly 
represented the rev. gentleman’s views 
to the Commissioners of the two Institu- 
tions, over whom I have no administra- 
tive control, with the result that some 
change in the service has been ap- 
proved; and I have somewhat increased 
the remuneration of the officiating 
clergyman. I do not think it necessary 
to lay any Papers on the Table. 


PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS— 

THE LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. CALLAN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, in case the 
Irish Land Bill should be read a second 
time this evening, it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to proceed 
with the Bill in Committee on Monday 
next, and, if not, when; and whether 
the Bill in question shall have prece- 
dence in the Orders of the Day of other 
Government business, more especially 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill? 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had, in 
effect, answered the Question in the 
statement which he had already made. 
It was, he thought, reasonable and pro- 
per that some time should be allowed to 
elapse between the second reading and 
the Committee; and, in the hope that 
the second reading would be agreed to 
that evening, that day week might be 
fixed for the later stage. 


FRANCE—THE NEW COMMERCIAL 
TREATY—NEGOTIATIONS. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the 

Under Secretary of State for Foreign 





have heard of nothing of the kind. 
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Affairs, Whether the Government had 
received an invitation from the French 
Government to enter into negotiations 
with them with regard to the Commer- 
cial Treaty? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
would ask permission to inform the 
House that an invitation has been re- 
ceived from the French Government to 
commence at once formal negotiations 
for the renewal of the Treaty of Com- 
merce with France, and that those ne- 
gotiations will take place in London. 
The Commissioners for France will be 
his Excellency the French Ambassador, 
M. Marie (Director at the Ministry of 
Commerce), and M. Bouillat, French 
Consul General in London. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will lose no time in 
appointing a Commission; and it is 
hoped that the first meeting will take 
place on Tuesday morning next. I may 
add that we hear from the French Go- 
vernment, that should a Treaty be con- 
cluded, it will not need to be presented 
to the existing Chamber, but would 
come for ratification before the new 
Chamber after the General Election. 
This will give ample time for negotia- 
tion. 


WAYS AND MEANS—INLAND REVENUE 
—MALT DRAWBACKS. 


Cotone, BARNE asked Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Is it the case that 
the malt drawback was allowed to some 
of the London brewers on the quantity 
as shown by their books, and not taken 
by gauge; is it the case that Mr. Morse 
waited upon Mr. Forcey at Somerset 
House on the 4th October to protest 
against the injustice of the way dry malt 
was gauged, and offered on behalf of his 
firm to forfeit all the drawback if the 
quantity of malt did not measure six per 
cent more than they were allowed upon; 
is it the case that Messrs. Morse and 
Woods were allowed only £4,491 4s. 4d. 
drawback on malt they had in stock, 
and: on which they were compelled by 
the Act to allow the parties to whom 
it was sold £4,763 5s. 8d. drawback; 
this £4,491 4s. 4d. was the return of 
three collections, Ipswich, Norwich, and 
Lynn—lIpswich, £1,879 15s. 3d.; Nor- 
wich, £692 4s. 6d.; Lynn, £1,919 4s. 7d.: 
total, £4,491 4s. 4d.; and, will he re- 
store to Messrs. Morse and Woods the 
£272 1s. 4d. so received from them? 


Mr. Jacob Bright 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, as regards 
the first portion of the Question, no draw- 
back has been allowed upon any malt 
stocks that were not gauged by the Inland 
Revenue. With regard to the second por- 
tion of the Question, it cannot possibly be 
ascertained on what day the gentleman 
named called at Somerset House; but an 
answer can be given to the substance of 
the Question—namely, that the proposal 
which he appears to have made was a 
proposal which the Board of Inland 
Revenue were not able to entertain, be- 
cause the legal time which was allowed 
for stock-taking, within which it might 
have been acted upon, had at that period 
expired. With regard to the third por- 
tion of the Question, the Board of In- 
land Revenue contended that upon the 
figures supplied to them by this firm, 
their stocks were properly and accu- 
rately taken, and the Board are quite 
ready to abide by any judgment on the 
subject. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Does the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
apply to the Dublin brewers as well as 
the London brewers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The information 
given to me makes no exception. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—PARLIAMENTARY OATH BILL. 

In reply to Mr. Newpecare, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Parlia- 
mentary Oath Bill would not be taken 
on Monday, and ample Notize would be 
given of the time when it would be taken. 


TURKEY—DEATH OF THE LATE 
SULTAN ABDUL AZIZ—ALLEGED COM- 
PLICITY OF MIDHAT PASHA. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
the Government had received any infor- 
mation from Her Majesty’s Embassy at 
Constantinople, in reference to the con- 
ditions under which Midhat Pasha had 
either voluntarily surrendered himself 
or had been given up by the French 
Consul to the Turkish authorities ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, we 
have not very definite information upon 
this point, and I wouldask the hon. Mem- 
ber to accept my reply subject to pos- 
sible correction. We have heard that 
Midhat Pasha, after having sought re- 
fuge at the French Consulate, himself 
left that Consulate and surrendered him- 
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self to the Turkish authorities. He pro- 
bably had reason to believe that he 
would have been surrendered to the 
Turkish authorities in any case, because 
there can be no doubt that, looking to 
the circumstances, it would not have 
been legal for the French Consul to 
have given him his protection. We 
have reason to hope that Midhat Pasha 
will receive a public trial by the ordi- 
nary Courts. 


FOREIGN JEWS IN RUSSIA—EXPUL- 
SION OF A NATURALIZED BRITISH 
SUBJECT. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, that, in order 
to elucidate the answer to a Question 
asked by the hon. Member for Green- 
wich (Baron Henry De Worms), he 
would inquire, Whether the Govern- 
ment meant to make any definite repre- 
sentation to the Russian Government as 
to the treatment of Jews who were 
British subjects in Russia; and, in the 
second place, whether the Government 
intended to give distinct notification in 
the ‘‘ Gazette’ that Jews being British 
subjects would not be protected by Her 
Majesty’s Government in Russia ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had received information as to a 
considerable massacre and plunder of 
Jews which had taken place in a town, 
the name of which he was not able to 
pronounce, on the Galician Frontier, 
and as to a large number of Jews being 
forced to cross the Frontier? He also 
wished to ask whether a considerable 
massacre and plunder of Jews had taken 
place in the town of Odessa, and whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government had 
called for or intended to call upon Her 
Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at St. Peters- 
burg, or the Consul General at Odessa, 
for reports on the subject ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked, whether the 
Government, if they made any repre- 
sentations to the Russian Government, 
would in turn listen to representations 
that the Russian Government might 
make with regard to the treatment of 
peasants in Ireland ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
with respect to the second portion of 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), I have to say 
that a notice was inserted in Zhe London 
Gazette, before the present Government 
came into Office, stating that Jews in 
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Russia were subject to certain disabilities 
—that they could not hold land, for in- 
stance—and generally warning the com- 
munity. That publicity was sufficient, 
I believe, without the insertion of a 
further notice. With regard to repre- 
sentations made to the Russian Govern- 
ment, I stated to-day that no final de- 
termination had been come to on this 
subject, and it would be obviously im- 
proper for me to go beyond that reply. 
We have received no information as 
to massacres on the Austrian frontier, 
there being no representatives of Her 
Majesty in the frontier districts. With 
regard to Odessa, I have seen a para- 
graph in a paper, but we have heard 
nothing on the subject from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at that place. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Will the hon. Baronet make formal in- 
quiries into the matter ? 

Stk CHARLES W. DILKE: It is 
highly probable that we shall receive 
information in the course of a few days. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked, 
whether it was the fact that the Go- 
vernment had lately made representa- 
tions to Persia in regard to the Nestorian 
Christians, and whether Persia was in- 
cluded in the category of places in which 
representations were likely to be made 
with satisfactory results ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir; representations not only as to the 
Christian but also as to the Jewish 
population in Persia have been made 
within the last few weeks. 


PARLIAMENT—THE WHITSUNTIDE 
RECESS. 


CotoneL MAKINS asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether he was aware that on 
the Wednesday before Whit Sunday a 
race meeting would be held near the 
Metropolis, in which the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) and other Members were much 
interested ; and whether it would be by 
any chance possible to combine the secu- 
lar and the ecclesiastical holidays. 

Mx. GLADSTONE: I am afraid that 
there is no chance of our being able to 
combine the two holidays. In the pre- 
sent state of Public Business I should 
not be justified in proposing anything 
further than the ordinary Whitsuntide 
holiday—namely, from the Friday pre- 
ceding Whit Sunday to the following 
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Thursday. Perhaps it would be for the 
convenience of the House if the House 
would accede to that arrangement, that 
we should have a Morning Sitting on the 
Friday I have maatinaed. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
OQ ome 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL.—[Br11 135.] 

(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
[EIGHTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [25th April], ‘That the Bill 
be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House, while willing to consider any just 
measure, founded upon sound principles, that 
will benefit tenants of land in Ireland, is of 
opinion that the leading provisions of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill are in the main economi- 
cally unsound, unjust, and impolitic,’’—(Lord 
Eilcho,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: Mr. Speaker, I do not 
doubt that I shall express a very general 
feeling when I say that the introduction 
of another Irish Land Bill in the year 
1881, cannot fail to suggest to the minds 
of hon. Members reflections of the 
gravest, I will even say of the most pain- 
ful character; and especially when we 
remember that it is not yet 11 years 
ago since the last great legislative mea- 
sure dealing with this question ‘was 
accepted by Parliament and by the coun- 
try. To me, I must say that it seems 
but the other day that I heard the right 
hon. Gentleman, the author of this Bill, 
in language as eloquent as, and not dis- 
similar from that which he used the other 
night, unfold to a crowded and anxious 
House of Commons the details of his 
great scheme of Land Reform in 1870, 
by which, to use his own description, 
his very words at that time, he desired 
by a manful effort ‘‘to close and seal 
up for ever, if it might be,”’ this great 
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question so intimately concerning the 
ha ey and prosperity of Ireland. 
We do I remember the scene on that 
occasion, presenting as it did so marked 
and striking a resemblance, in many re- 
spects, to the scene we witnessed here 
again the other night before we parted, 
on the eve of the Recess. Then, as now, 
I need not say, the case of the Minister 
was urged with a power and an elo- 
quence which was not surpassed even 
upon this occasion. Then, as now, 
there was the same conviction, the same 
sincere, I do not doubt, and deep con- 
viction of the goodness and justice of his 
cause :the same bright hopes and san- 
guine anticipations of a happy and a 
favourable future; the same popular 
acceptance of his views beyond these 
walls; the same powerful support of 
a great majority within them. Nay, 
more, as if to make more striking still 
the marked resemblance on these two 
occasions, the Minister himself conducted 
then, as now, with a magnificent and 
powerful appeal to the eternal principles 
of justice, in a speech which fascinated 
friends and foes alike, and which con- 
tributed, I do not doubt, Sir, in no small 
degree to the ultimate passing and the 
final triumph of his measure. I need not 
dwell on the progress of that measure. 
Suffice it to say that it shortly took its 
place on the Statute Book, and I think 
that hon. Members on both sides will 
bear me out in saying that for months 
—nay, more, and for many years—the 
Liberal Party, as a whole, were never 
wearied of singing pans in the praise 
of what they called this great heroic 
measure of legislation. But, alas! Sir, 
for the vanity of human aspirations. 
What is the position of that Act to-day? 
What have been its fruits? What are 
its friends and supporters saying of that 
measure now? ‘There it is, unhappily, 
recorded in a short and simple sentence 
in one of the Reports of one of the Com- 
missions, not the Commission appointed 
by a Tory Government, and presided 
over by the Tory Duke of Richmond, 
but the Bessborough Commission—his 
own Commission—appointed by the 
Minister himself, to consider his own 
act and deed. And it recommends, Sir, 
nothing short of its total and absolute 
repeal. So much for heroic legislation. 
After 11 years’ operation of its working, 
I think I might say—Sie transit gloria 
mundi. I commend the careful study of 



























Government. I think it cannot fail to 
be of use to hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men on that side of the House, who were 
enthusiastic supporters of that measure 
at the time, and who, for aught I know, 
are trying hard to be again enthusiastic 
in support of the latest proposition of 
the Prime Minister for the regeneration 
of Ireland. I cannot help thinking 
that the Minister will himself acknow- 
ledge and allow that, with this know- 
ledge and experience now before our 
eyes, we are bound more than ever to 
scrutinize most narrowly the grounds on 
which Parliament is invited to enter 
upon and sanction, for the second time, 
Gt seems to me to be the strange and 
revolutionary proposals contained, at all 
events, in one portion of this Bill. Now, 
let me ask the House to consider what 
are the grounds upon which this measure 
is brought forward. The right hon. 
Gentleman, upon the introduction of the 
Bill, gave us three reasons for his Bill. 
The first was that old and long-standing 
evil—namely, the land hunger, which 
permeated, as he said, the people of the 
country. The second he based on the 
fact that the Land Act of 1870 was de- 
fective, and had become inadequate for 
its purpose ; and, as he called it, a third 
and a conclusive reason consisted in the 
fact that there were a limited number of 
bad landlords in the country, distin- 
guished by conduct that differed from 
that of the greatly preponderating num- 
ber. I am not here to-night to deny the 
justice or the truth of any one of those 
three reasons. But I utterly and totally 
deny that they are the only reasons for 
the introduction of this Bill; and I say 
that, on the other hand, the right hon. 
Gentleman has omitted altogether all 
mention of that which I conceive to be 
the chief and the principal reason of 
them all. I shall have a word to say on 
that point before I bring my observa- 
tions to a close; but I desire, in the 
first place, to examine the reasons that 
the Prime Minister has given us himself. 
I quite admit that the first two reasons 
are deserving of our most serious atten- 
tion ; but I cannot say with any truth 
that I attach the same importance as the 
right hon. Gentleman to the third and 
final reason which he gave us—namely, 
that there are a limited number of bad 
landlords in Ireland. That, I am afraid, 


is no new information. We have known | 
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it all along, and for this reason—that 
there are always some black sheep in 
every flock. It is, unfortunately, true— 
no one here has attempted to es it— 
that there are a certain number of land- 
lords in Ireland who do not Lpescpe- 


their duty; but I must remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that that is equally true 
of the possessors of every other kind of 
property in the world, and I certainly 
never heard before that that supplied a 
reason for mulcting the property of the 
great majority who do perform their 
duty. And that that is the case with 
the great majority of the Irish land- 
lords we know, from the high authority 
of the Minister himself, for he told us 
that they had been tried and honour- 
ably acquitted—and really, if doctrines 
of this nature are in future to prevail, I 
cannot imagine where they are to stop, 
or what is to prevent the extension of 
this kind of argument to the partial con- 
fiscation of all kinds of property what- 
ever. I cannot admit that the third and 
final reason of the right hon. Gentleman 
affords sufficient justification for the in- 
troduction of this Bill. But, Sir, with 
regard to the first two reasons he gave 
us, there, I must say, I think that the 
right hon. Gentleman does stand on 
stronger ground, when he tells us that 
the Land Act is defective, and points to 
the land hunger in the country as the 
rooted and the standing evil which de- 
mands legislation at our hands. Sir, it 
is, undoubtedly, too true that the Land 
Act, so far, has failed almost entirely to ~ 
fulfil its objects. And why? Because 
that measure proceeded, if I may pre- 
sume to say so, in the wrong direction 
from the outset. That Act erred not 
only in what it did, but even more, per- 
haps, in what it left undone; and it 
therefore failed—as it was doomed to 
fail, and as many people always said it 
would and must fail from the first. No 
policy of spoliation and injustice, I can- 
not and I will not believe, is ever really 
successful in the long run; and that Act 
was founded on injustice and nothing 
else, when it took the property of one 
class and transferred it to another class, 
without the smallest compensation being 
made. For instance, when the prin- 
ciple of compensation for disturbance 
was made a leading and vital principle 
of that measure—and here I would like 
to correct what I think is a wide-spread 
misapprehension on this point. I have 
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heard it said that the Conservative 
Party, as a whole, accepted the princi- 
ple of compensation for disturbance on 
the second reading of that Bill. They 
did nothing of the kind. Compensation 
for disturbance was not in the Bill at 
the time of the second reading; at all 
events, not in our view—not in our view 
of the Bill as it came before us on 
the second reading—but when it was 
altered in Committee, and Amendments 
were moved by the Government to make 
the principle of compensation for dis- 
turbance as clear as it is in the measure 
now before us, then by vote, and speech, 
and division, and every means in their 
power, it was opposed by the Conserva- 
tive Party asa whole. But I have said 
that Act was worse even in what it left 
undone; and there are, I think, hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
who will agree with me in this—that it 
must have been conceived in error and 
in total ignorance of the real interests of 
Ireland, when not the least attempt was 
made to grapple or deal with, or even to 
recognize, what has been so often spoken 
of as the ‘“‘cancer” of the country, the 
acknowledged and undoubted source of 
nearly all it evils—namely, that fright- 
ful competition for the land which arises 
entirely out of the circumstances and 
peculiar conditions of the country. In 
1870, the right hon. Gentleman said we 
take the facts and circumstances of Ire- 
land as we find them; and there, I 
think, with all respect, the right hon. 
Gentleman was wrong. That was the 
cardinal blot of his Bill, when not the 
least attempt was made to deal with the 
evils arising from the competition for 
the land; and the consequence was that 
the circumstances of Ireland proved 
stronger than the Bill, and because he 
took them as he found them and left 
them as he found them, they have ren- 
dered the provisions of the Biil for the 
most part practically useless, and of no 
effect. It is generally admitted, I think, 
on both sides of the House, that in dis- 
cussing the Irish Question one fact must 
always be kept in mind, and that is that 
apart from the land of Ireland there are 
few if any other means of subsistence 
for the population, and, consequently, 
there has always been for its possession 
an excessive and an unnatural demand. 
This, again, has led to most serious 
abuses, including nearly all those con- 
stant causes of trouble and complaint we 
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are for ever hearing of in Ireland. The 
commonest of all is this—that the rent 
is constantly being arbitrarily raised, 
But admitting, for argument’s sake, that 
it is so, let me ask the House what it is 
that enables the bad landlord to profit 
by his greed and exercise his power? 
It is the competition for the land, and 
that alone, which, if one man will not 
give the rent, always induces another to 
come forward and take his place. The 
same thing accounts for the extravagant 
prices we hear of as being given for 
tenant right. We were told by one wit- 
ness before the Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the case of one estate—and it 
was said to be by no means an uncom- 
mon one—on which the lowest price given 
for the tenant right was 20, where it 
averaged 40, and where, in one case, 
it had been known to reach the incredi- 
ble sum of 63 years’ purchase of the 
rent, or considerably more than the 
value of the fee simple of the land it- 
self, irrespective of all considerations 
of tenant rights altogether. Why, what 
a monstrous and intolerable state of 
things this is. Again, I ask, what is it 
owing to? Certainly not to the greed 
and rapacity of the landlord in this case; 
because it could only have happened on 
an estate where the most unlimited right 
of free sale was in existence already, and 
where there is perfect freedom from all 
office rules, which it is fashionable now 
to call objectionable, but which I must 
say, for my own part, in a case of this 
kind, I should be disposed. to speak of 
as of the most necessary and salutary 
character. It is owing to the same com- 

etition for the land, and nothing else. 

he same thing accounts for the over- 
crowding of the population in certain 
districts of the country, which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland spoke of, in almost the closing 
sentence of his speech the other night, 
as the greatest evil of the country. And 
it accounts as well for the sub-division of 
their farms into miserable little plots of 
land, many of which, were they let rent 
free, would not enable the tenant to ob- 
tain a decent livelihood. And whenI 
have mentioned the minute sub-division 
of the farms, the overcrowding of the 
population in certain districts of the 
country, the extravagant prices given for 
tenant right, the arbitrary raising of the 
rent, and still more, perhaps, the fear 
that it may be arbitrarily raised, I think 
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that I have named nearly all the most 
prominent of the causes of disaffection 
and discontent in Ireland. It is easy, 
therefore, to perceive why the Land Act 
failed so completely as it did. Instead 
of trying to devise some other means of 
livelihood for the population ; instead of 
trying to divert their attention as far as 
possible from these miserable little plots 
of land, to which, I fully admit, with a 
feeling with which we must all sympa- 
thize, many of them are passionately 
attached, it linked them more inseparably 
than ever to the soil. It made the occu- 
pation of the land more to be desired 
and more to be coveted than ever, by 
giving to the tenant a share in its pos- 
session which did not belong to him 
before, and instead of lessening the com- 
petition it tended rather to aggravate 
and to increase it. It afforded, in con- 
sequence, fresh opportunities to land- 
lords who desired to do so to raise the 
rents ; it stimulated and encouraged still 
more extravagant payments for tenant 
right; and, instead of doing anything 
whatever to promote a wise and judicious 
consolidation of the worst and most 
miserable holdings, by inflicting the fine 
of compensation for disturbance, it made 
that process more expensive and more 
difficult, and in many cases impossible 
for ever. Now, that I believe to be a 
fair and not inaccurate description of the 
working and effects of the Land Act of 
11 years ago. And that being’ so, and 
competition for the land being, asI say, 
the great evil of the country, is the Bill 
now before us likely to be more success- 
ful than its predecessors? Well, Sir, I 
will say at once that in some respects I 
think that perhaps it may. It differs 
from the Land Act of 1870 in this—that 
the land hunger, at all events, is recog- 
nized, and there is some evidence in the 
Bill of a real intention and desire to deal 
with it; and, so far as these parts of the 
Bill are concerned, we have some reason 
to hope that perhapsitmay be. But the 
Bill is of so varied and so intricate a 
character that I must ask the House to 
allow me to consider it under three dis- 
tinct heads, each one of which would 
form, in my opinion, the subject of a 
In the first place, there are 


the clauses by which it is intended in 
the future to govern the relations be- 
tween the landlords and tenants in Ire- 
land, and these I shall call for the sake 
of distinction—not from any wish to use 
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the words offensively, but because I 
think that they most accurately describe 
their real effects—the confiscation clauses 
of the Bill. Then there are the clauses 
by which it is intended to convert those 
who are tenants into owners of the land, 
and these may be fittingly described as 
the proprietary clauses of the Bill; and, 
lastly, there are the clauses by which it 
is intended to deal with the evils arising 
from land hunger. Such are the clauses 
relating to the reclamation of land and 
emigration, and these, I think, may very 
properly be termed the remedial clauses 
of the Bill, because they seem to me to 
be by far the most important in their 
probable permanent effect on the con- 
dition of the country. Let me, there- 
fore, take the remedial clauses first. And 
here, I think, it must be evident to all 
that if we are really in earnest in our 
desire to go to the root of the whole 
question, we must begin by doing some- 
thing to lessen the competition for the 
land and to relieve the overcrowding of 
the population in certain districts. That, 
in my opinion, is the starting point of 
all, without which, whatever reforms 
you may adopt, you may be certain will 
be rendered practically useless and of no 
effect as long as you allow the state of 
things in the West of Ireland to con- 
tinue asitdoes. But, Sir, if they are to 
be relieved, it is equally clear that some 
of the people must be moved, and then 
comes the question—how are we to move 
them, and where are we to move them 
to? It would be too inhuman and too 
barbarous to turn these poor unhappy 
people out of their present homes, 
wretched and miserable though they be, 
until you first provide for some improve- 
ment, and, I hope, some real improve- 
ment, in their hard and in their bitter 
lot. I will be no party to turning them 
adrift to find their way across the At- 
lantic or elsewhere for themselves. But 
there are, now-a-days, facilities for 
schemes, which, if adopted, by emi- 
gration or other means, would confer 
great benefits on oneand all. And how- 
ever distasteful it may be, and how- 
ever much they may be disapproved of 
and disliked by those who live by agi- 
tation in that country, by the professional 
politician, to whom continued agitation 
in Ireland is as the very breath of life, 
and whose occupation and whose means 
of livelihood, in many cases, wrung from 
his wretched dupes, would be gone with- 
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out it; there is no real, and no true 
friend of Ireland, who can deny that, 
in their proposals for emigration, the 
Government have taken a step, and 
a long step, in the right direction. 
However, I cannot, on the second read- 
ing of a Bill like this, enter into the 
details of any scheme of emigration. 
There may be difficulties, no doubt, but 
they are by no means insupefable; and 
to those who have been enabled to make 
themselves acquainted with the views 
and opinions of men competent to form 
an opinion on the subject—men, for 
instance, like Lord Dufferin, who has 
enjoyed peculiar facilities—in arriving 
at a judgment on the merits of Irish 
emigration, both in our Colonies and at 
home, like Mr. Tuke, and others, who 
haye written or have spoken on it, there 
cannot be a question, cr a doubt, that a 
scheme of emigration, properly organ- 
ized, and conducted with due and proper 
safety wards made for the reception of 
the emigrants, and for starting them 
upon their new career on their arrival 
with their families, would confer a bless- 
ing and untold boon, not only upon 
those who go, but on those as well who 
stay behind But I would not stop at 
emigration, and at that alone; I should 
like myself to offer to these people an 
alternative as well—namely, that of 
migration to other parts of Ireland. In 
fact, to give them the choice between 
emigration and migration wherever it 
was possible; and wherever land could 
be reclaimed with advantage for that 
purpose. I cannot give my adhesion to 
the scheme proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber who sat near me the other night, 
that the grazing lands of Ireland should 
be purchased, broken up, and adapted 
for the purpose. To me, it seems that 
to require that the grazing lands should 
be cut up in the worst and most incon- 
venient manner, for the purpose of af- 
fording means of livelihood to the sur- 
plus population, would be as wise as to 
require that machinery and all the 
modern improvements of science should 
be banished from our manufactories to 
give employment to the surplus popula- 
tion in our towns. But with regard to 
reclamation of land and migration to 
those parts of Ireland, I may say that 
nothing was more strongly urged by 
witnesses before the Agricultural Com- 
mission, who, I believe, were thoroughly 
competent to give evidence and form 
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opinions on that subject, than the ad- 
vantages and the necessity of providing 
for the surplus population of the West, 
by an offer of migration as well as emi- 
gration from the country; and I hope 
that the Government, if Amendments 
should be moved in that direction, will 
see their way to accept them, in order 
to enlarge their scheme as far as migra- 
tion is concerned. Now, Sir, I suppose 
it would not be proper if I said anything 
as to the establishment, or re-establish- 
ment, of manufacturing industries in Ire- 
land. I was struck by something that 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
the other night on this point. No doubt, 
Ireland does possess exceptional advan- 
tages in water power which might be 
turned to great advantage; and I can- 
not think that any reforms or remedial 
legislation that may be adopted can be 
considered satisfactory or complete which 
does not include encouragement, and, if 
necessary, assistance for the re-estab- 
lishment of some of those industries in 
Ireland which, in former days, were 
destroyed by the bitterly unjust and 
selfish policy of England. Well, now, 
Sir, I come to the proprietary clauses of 
the Bill, the darling project, I presume, 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—his 
beau ideal of rural happiness and pros- 
perity, not only in Ireland, but, I be- 
ieve, throughout the world. Now, I 
quite admit the social and political im- 
portance of adding largely, if possible, 
to the number of owners of land in Ire- 
land at the present time; but I do not 
think that your Bill is in the least de- 
gree happily designed for the accom- 
lishment of that object. All I can say 
is this—that if I had to choose between 
the position of an occupier or owner, & 
landlord or a tenant, under this Bill, I 
should not hesitate for an instant in 
taking the position of the tenant. I 
cannot conceive what is to induce people 
to become owners of land under this 
Bill which you have brought forward. 
But, at the same time, I am not indis- 
posed to give a fair trial to the experi- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman. Still 
I must remind the House that it is a 
great experiment, and I cannot share 
his sanguine expectations as to the re- 
sult. I am not speaking now of the enor- 
mous liabilities and risks you are about 
toimpose on the taxpayers of the country. 
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And remember that is a subject in itself 
of importance that cannot be overrated. 
What you are going to do is this—you 
are going to make the State the chief 
and greatest landlord in Ireland, at a 
time when the whole institution of land- 
lordism is being violently denounced and 
assailed. But I am looking more to its 
future effects on the Kate, of the 
people and the fertility of the land it- 
self; and I should like to ask the right 
hon.Gentleman what precedence and what 
experience has he for his guidance? I 
was disappointed with the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the other night. 
He told us, from despatches he quoted, 
that vast numbers of the serfs in Russia 
had been converted into owners of the 
soil, and that a large proportion had 
repaid the money they borrowed to 
re-purchase the land. But why did he 
not say something of their condition 
at the present time? Was he ignorant 
of their condition, or was it that he knew 
that a statement of their condition would 
tell against his proposals? I was read- 
ing a remarkable article the other day 
bearing on this question. It gives a 
description of the Russian serfs now 
owners of the land in Russia, well 
worthy the attention of the House, and 
what it says is this— 

“ From one end of the country to the other 
the so-called peasant proprietors ’’—that Radical 
ideal of the agrarian status—“are in a state of 
semi-starvation ; while in several of the Volga 
Provinces, once the richest in agricultural pro- 
duce, the starvation has assumed the form of a 
widespread famine which the Government is 
engaged in alleviating by considerable grants 
of money. This calamity has not overtaken 
the country casually and without warning. It 
has been approaching systematically for the 
last 10 years, and cannot be ascribed in any 
important degree to the simple visitation of 
God or the operation of abnormal climatic phe- 
nomena.” 

Well, now, Sir, the evidence given with 
regard to the purchase of .land in Ive- 
land under the “ Bright Clauses,” as 
they were called, or from the Church 
lands, is of a most conflicting character ; 
but I should like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he looks to any other 
foreign countries and the systems that 
prevail there? If he does, all I can say 
is this—that the evidence that it has been 
the duty of the Agricultural Commission 
to take on this point does not warrant 
that conclusion, but rather the reverse. 
But it is not necessary to look abroad at 
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home. It is an entire mistake to sup- 
pose that there is no peasant proprie- 
tary in England. In the county I 
represent there are hundreds—thousands 
of freeholders and peasant proprietors at 
the present time. Vast tracts of country, 
vast areas of land—I am not speaking 
solely of the Isle of Axholme; but on 
the East Coast of Lincolnshire, between 
the Humber and the Wash, you will 
find vast tracts of country peopled, to a 
great extent, if not exclusively, by them. 
And I have seen, and I know something 
of the lot of these people for myself, and 
I will say at once, from my experience 
of them, that a more exemplary and 
industrious, a more deserving and hard- 
working class does not exist in England. 
I wish to Heaven I could say the same 
of their prosperity. But, alas! with 
them, Sir, at the present time, pros- 
perity and comfort are unknown; their 
work is harder and their fare is worse 
than that of any labouring man in Eng- 
land. But, notwithstanding this, and 
all their efforts, and all their admirable 
conduct, many of them—aye, far too 
many of them, for they are a class that 
I should wish to see increased—have 
been utterly undone by an unhappy 
combination of unfavourable seasons 
and the relentless foreign competition 
which for some years now they haye 
been called upon to undergo. The com- 
plaint of even those who have been able 
to bring them to maturity is this—that 
their crops make nothing, and that ruin 
stares them in the face; and their lot is 
harder far than that of either labourer 
or tenant for another reason too, which 
I commend to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
below the Gangway, who are always 
ready to denounce and to declaim against 
the territorial system of this country; 
and it isthis—you may rest assured that 
the mortgagee at all times will demand 
the punctual payment of his interest far 
more sternly than the landlord ever does, 
or, in unfavourable seasons, ever did 
demand the punctual payment of his 
rent. In thisdistressing and deplorable - 
state of affairs, the land is steadily losing 
its fertility, and, pars passu with its 
owners, is going rapidly from bad to 
bad, and from worse to worse. And if 
this is what is happening in England, 
why are you to expect such a very differ- 
ent and so much more favourable result 
in Ireland? The fact is, and I often 
think it is the irony of fate, that it is 
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the right hon. Gentleman himself, more 
than any other man in England, who 
has rendered a successful peasant pro- 
rietary, as I believe, in this country 
impossible in future. There were yeo- 
men, and there were peasants too, who 
flourished at one time in considerable 
numbers in this country; but they have 
disappeared in a great degree, and much 
to my regret, as I regard the class of 
eomen as a class we can ill afford to 
ose, and one that it will be still more 
difficult to replace. But they have dis- 
appeared and died out in a great degree, 
and they did so, for the most part, with 
the advent of Free Trade. Now, I am 
not going to say one word about Free 
Trade to-night. It may be a very good 
thing in its way ; no doubt it has been, 
and a peasant proprietary may be the 
same. No doubt, they are both of them 
excellent things in their way; but you 
may depend upon this—that, under ex- 
isting commercial conditions, the two 
things cannot flourish in England to- 
ae And, as I suppose the right 

on. Gentleman is not at present pre- 
pared to part with Free Trade, or to 
occupy that suite of apartments in 
certain public establishments in this 
country, which he is always ready, I 
observe, to offer to those of his Friends 
who make that proposal, I am afraid 
that he must give up for the present his 
dream of a peasant proprietary in Ire- 
land. That, however, is only my opinion. 
I do not presume to dogmatize upon it, 
nor to offer more or less, perhaps, crude 
opinions of my own, to the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman, who, I under- 
stand, has made a life-long study of this 
question ; but I have ventured, and, in- 
deed, I have thought it my duty to place 
this view of the case, which I have seen 
something of myself, before the House 
of Commons, because it does seem to me 
to be one that is deserving of our most 
careful and serious consideration before 
we finally adopt proposals of enormous 
importance like those which have been 
put forward by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. At the same time, although I 
cannot share his sanguine views, and 
while I must decline all responsibility 
for them, I should not feel either jus- 
tified or right in refusing, at all events, 
a fair trial of his scheme. Sir, the 
House, then, will perceive that while I 
am prepared to give a qualified assent 
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to what I have called the proprietary 
clauses of the Bill, I go heartily and 
completely with the Government, per- 
haps I go further than the Government, 
in what I take to be the remedial por- 
tion of the measure, and specially in- 
tended to deal with that which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
himself has described as the old and 
rooted evil of land hunger in the 
country. But when I come to what I 
have described as the confiscation clauses 
of the Bill, there, I am afraid, I must 
adopt a very different attitude indeed, 
I am quite aware that hon. Members on 
that side of the House are sometimes 
apt to be indifferent to charges of con- 
fiscation, especially when made by hon. 
Members on this side. But that is not 
the case with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister. He takes quite a 
different line. He stoutly denied the 
othernightthat there was any confiscation 
under the Act of 1870, and he has chal- 
lenged usto prove that thereis confiscation 
in the Bill of 1881. And, further, he sup- 
ported his statement as to the Act of 
1870 by alleging that, according to sta- 
tistics, rents have risen, and with the 
rise of rents the value of property which 
has been sold in Ireland has been in- 
creased since the passing of the Act of 
1870. Now, even supposing that alle- 
gation is correct, it does not necessarily 
prove that he is right. It is the natural 
tendency of everything in these days, 
as years roll by, to increase in value, 
because gold has been daily becoming 
more plentiful; and what we have to 
consider is, not whether land in Ireland 
has increased at allin value within the last 
decade, but whether the increase would 
not have been considerably greater if 
it had not been for the passing of the 
Land Act 11 years ago. That is sup- 
posing this allegation is correct. But 
is the right hon. Gentleman correct? 
The right hon. Gentleman gave us no 
statistics the other night; but he did 
give us some last Session, I remember, 
in regard to this question. They stopped, 
however, with the year 1878. Why did 
they stop there? Why- has he not 
given us statistics down to the year 
1881? They would have thrown con- 
siderablé light on his assertions. I 
have not myself been able to obtain 
statistics for 1881 ; I have not had time 
todo so. I had no idea, for a moment, 
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that such an argument would be ad- 
vanced ; but it so happens that I have 
some statistics that were sent to me 
from Ireland last Session in regard to 
the year 1880, and I will read three 
cases which bear directly on the value 
of land. They are taken from sales in 
the Land Court, before Judge Flana- 
gan, and the date is June 25, 1880— 
not quite a year ago— 

“Lot 1, 563 acres; yearly rent £180; sale 
adjourned, there being no bidding.’ 

“Lot 3, 42 acres; yearly rent £85; the only 
bid £500; sale adjourned.” 

“Lot 4, 387 acres of the lands of Molloy, 
roducing a yearly rent of £156 9s.; Mr. T. 

cCreedy, solicitor, offered £2,000, There was 
no other bid ; and after waiting for some time, 
Judge Flanagan said—‘ It is a perfect farce to 
be putting property up for sale now. For all I 
know, Mr. McCreedy, you may get it for half 
$2,000 next year. No mortal man can tell. 
Your bidding, however, is not quite 12 years’ 
purchase.’ ”’ 
Now, Sir, I do not know what the sta- 
tistics of 1881 may say; but if they at 
all bear out the records of sales in the 
Land Court in the year before, I think 
the House will agree with me that the 
right hon. Gentleman has certainly not 
disproved the charge of confiscation 
against the Act of 1870 by the singu- 
larly unfortunate illustration he has 
selected upon this occasion. The right 
hon. Gentleman challenged us to give 
him proof of confiscation in the Bill 
which is now before us. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to offer to the House 
a short and simple definition of what I 
mean by ‘“‘confiscation;’? and if the 
House accepts my definition, and if I am 
able to show, as I think I shall be able 
to show, that it is strictly applicable to 
this part of the Bill, I may at least 
hope that some hon. or right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite will do me the favour 
to attempt, at all events, to meet the 
arguments I shall use, and, failing that, 
to acknowledge the truth and justice of 
my position. Now, what does “ confis- 
cation’? mean? I understand confisca- 
tion to mean this—we are guilty of con- 
fiscation if we take away property or 
valuable rights, which at present they 
enjoy, from those who are entitled to 
them, without making compensation to 
them for the property or the rights of 
which they are deprived. Will any 
hon. Member on the other side of the 
House deny that proposition? If not, 
then I wish to ask the House this ques- 
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tion. Does or does not the Bill perform 
that operation? I think I can under- 
take to show in the course of about 
three minutes that it does. Take the 
case of present tenancies alone, where 
tenant right did not exist before. What 
happens under this Bill? The day this 
Bill passes, every tenant will be able to 
take his landlord into Court, and, whe- 
ther his rent be a high rent or a low 
rent, to call upon the Court to fix it in 
future. If the tenant once goes into 
Court, the Court is bound to fix the 
rent, and it becomes in future, in the 
language of the Bill, a ‘‘ judicial rent.” 
Thereupon, a judicial rent being estab- 
lished in that way, the farm from that 
time forth is held subject to what are 
called the ‘‘statutory conditions ”’ of the 
Bill. These ‘statutory conditions” 
really include fixity of tenure for 15 years 
for certain, and a renewal of fixity of 
tenure for successive periods of 15 years 
as long as the tenant may desire. It may 
be described without exaggeration as 
being really an actual fixity of tenure if 
the tenant so desires. But “fixity of 
tenure,” in the words of the Prime Minis- 
ter in 1870, is virtually the ‘‘ expropria- 
tion of the landlord!” It undoubtedly 
deprives him at once of all real control 
and management over his estate in 
future, and it deprives him of all what 
may be called the advantages and plea- 
sures of ownership. It deprives him, 
in a word, of nearly every right you 
can mention that attaches to the pos- 
session of an estate in Ireland, ex- 
cepting the receipt of whatever rent- 
charge the Court may think fit to 
allow him. Now, nobody can deny that 
these rights do possess a certain value, 
whether they be little or whether they 
be great, and you are going to take 
them from the landlord without giving 
him the smallest compensation what- 
ever. I say, then, that if my definition 
of confiscation be correct, the fixity 
of tenure, as embodied in your Bill, 
even for a period of 15 years, is 
neither more nor less than sheer and 
simple confiscation. And that is not 
all. Every tenant in future will have 
the right to sell his interest in his hold- 
ing for the best price he can obtain, 
subject, I admit, to this limitation, 
which the Prime Minister pointed out 
the other night—that the landlord may 
claim his right of pre-emption; and in 
[Bighth Night.) 
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that case he may call on the Oourt to 
fix the price of sale. But though the 
Court may be called on, in this way, to 
settle the price which the landlord is to 
give to the tenant for the tenant’s inte- 
rest in his own estate—a somewhat novel 
and remarkable state of things in itself— 
I do not understand that the Court may 
fix the price at zero ; the Court, I under- 
stand, is bound to allow the tenant some- 
thing for his interest, otherwise the right 
of sale, so ostentatiously paraded in the 
first line of your Bill, would be nothing 
but afarce. And if that be so, what 
is the landlord’s position, if the tenant 
should elect to sell? If, for instance, 
the tenant wishes, for some cause, to 
give up farming and take to something 
else, the tenant will at once be able, 
however liberal may have been the 
terms in point of rent or otherwise on 
which he has held the farm up to the 
time of sale, to realize a sum of money 
for an interest for which he gave abso- 
lutely nothing upon entry, and every 
penny of which is just so much taken 
directly out of the pocket of the landlord, 
and deducted from the rent which he 
would otherwise receive from the tenant 
who succeeds him. It makes no differ- 
ence whatever to the tenant who comes 
in. In either case he will have to pay 
the same, either in increased rent, or in 
the shape of interest on the sum of money 
he pays for the goodwill; but the ten- 
ant who goes out, although he may have 
held the farm at the lowest of low rents, 
and on the most liberal terms for years, 
is to receive from the tenant who comes 
in a sum of money which, on every 
= of right and of justice ever 

nown, is the property of the landlord, 
and of no other person in the world. 
You give him no compensation for this, 
and if my definition of confiscation is 
correct—and it is, I believe, generally 
accepted by the House—this, again, is 
nothing less than mere and sheer and 
simple confiscation. Let me test it on 
another and most simple ground. You 
are going to confer on the tenant a great 
boon—‘‘a pecuniary advantage” you 
tell us. Where is it to come from? 
Does it come from the estate? Out of 
whose pocket does it come? It comes 
out of the pocket of the landlord and of 
nobody else. How do you get over that 
point? I hope, when the right hon. 
Gentleman or some other Member of the 
Front Bench comes to speak, he will be 
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able to explain more clearly than lias 
been done that this Bill does not em- 
brace the principle of confiscation. Now, 
Sir, having shown, to the best of my 
ability, that they both mean confisca- 
tion, let me say a word as to the policy 
of fixity of tenure and free sale, as em- 
bodied in this Bill. ‘‘ Free sale” may 
besummed upin asentence. Free sale, 
however you may try to limit it—for 
whatever rules the Court may make will 
be evaded, just as office rules are evaded 
at the present time—free sale, I say, is 
only another word for rack-rents every- 
where in Ireland in future, and fixity of 
tenure is even worse; for fixity of tenure, 
in plain English, means taking the pro- 
perty of one man and giving it to an- 
other, and my authority for saying so is 
a Member of the present Cabinet—the 
highest legal authority in England, Lord 
Selborne, the present Lord Chancellor, 
who said it as Sir Roundell Palmer in 
this House, at a time when he and his 
Colleague, the right hon. Gentleman, 
were fighting tooth and nail against 
this very principle, its advocate to-day. 
Truly, what a marvellous specimen of 
policy and statesmanship this fixity of 
tenure is. What does everybody who 
knows anything about Ireland tell you 
is her first requirement at the present 
time? Why, capital, and the invest- 
ment of capital in that country. And 
what sort of inducement do you think 
it is that you are offering to capital, and 
to those who are its owners, at the pre- 
sent time? Why, your own Lord 
Chancellor has told us that your great 
and grand specific for the troubles you 
are placed in at the present moment, 
and which you have so thoroughly 
brought upon yourselves, is, in plain 
English, taking the property of one man 
and giving it to another! Was there 
ever, out of Bedlam, such as policy as 
this put forward by a Minister for the 
regeneration of Ireland before? I pass 
on to consider what I understand to be 
the principle of this part of the Bill. 
The House will have observed that, al- 
though this Bill embodies what are 
known as the ‘‘three F's,” yet that 
fixity of tenure is contingent on judicial 
rent, and the right of sale is, to a cer- 
tain extent, controlled by the power of 
the Court to fix and regulate the rent. 
I take it, therefore—and it has been ad- 
mitted by more than one Member of the 
Government—I take it, therefore, that 
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judicial rent is the centre and pivot on 
which the remaining portion of this Bill 
must turn. other words, the main 
principle of this part of the Bill is the 
valuation of rents by the State. That 
being so, I confess I listened with the 
utmost curiosity to the explanation of 
the Prime Minister on the introduction 
of this Bill, because it so happens that, 
in common with a good many other hon. 
Members of this House, it was my good 
fortune some years ago to hear him dis- 
course at great length on this very 

uestion ; and I must do the right hon. 

entleman the justice to say that a more 
complete, a more able, or a more ela- 
borate destruction of the very principle 
he advocates to-day I never heard from 
any other Minister or statesman on any 
other subject in the world. It is far 
too long to quote ; but it is very instruc- 
tive and most interesting to read. 

“Read, read!’”"] I have not got it 

ere, and therefore I cannot read it; 
but hon. Members who are desirous of 
doing so, will find in Vol. 199 of Han- 
sard, beginning about the bottom of page 
1843, some five and a-half columns of 
what appeared to me to be absolutely 
unanswerable and conclusive arguments 
against the very proposition which forms 
to-day the main and the essential prin- 
ciple of this part of the Bill. I confess 
that I was not very much surprised, be- 
cause since I have taken any part in 
public life I have noticed this—and I do 
not in the least wish to speak with any 
offence or disrespect towards the right 
hon. Gentleman—but I have noticed 
this, that when he professes a policy 


. most loudly it is always 2 to 6—and that 


is far from being liberal odds — that, 
sooner or later, exactly the opposite is 
almost quite certain to occur. At all 
events, that is what has happened upon 
thisoccasion. [Mr. Guapstonz: Not at 
all; not at all.] Well, let the right 
hon. Gentleman disprove it if he can; 
he will have every opportunity. But 
how does the right hon. Gentleman ac- 
count for it on this occasion? [I lis- 
tened with great attention to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman on the in- 
troduction of the Bill; but the sole 
excuse and explanation I could gather 
from his speech was this—that in the 
present circumstances of Ireland, and 
with the authorities before us, this 
change had become quite inevitable. 
And what were his authorities? He 
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did not condescend to tell why it was 
inevitable; but he told us what autho- 
rities he looked to. They were the rival 
and various Reports of the two Royal 
Commissions, 1 have not a word to 
say to the Report of the Bessborough 
Commission, or to the Minority Report 
of the Duke of Richmond’s Commission ; 
but I have a good deal to say as to the 
Majority Report of that Commission. 
The right hon. Gentleman has placed a 
very remarkable construction upon that 
Report. But, in the first place, I would 
refer exactly to what he said the other 
night. He taxed me with being in some 
way connected with this Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman dwelt at great length, 
not only on Monday night, but on the 
first introduction of the Bill, on the 
Report of the Duke of Richmond’s Com- 
mission, and he quoted u single para- 
graph from that Report at least twice or 
three times. I can assure him we are 
exceedingly complimented by the atten- 
tion he has paid us; and here, again, 
I think that I perceive another of those 
complete conversions of opinion of which 
I spoke just now, as amiable, I must 
say, in this case as it is complete, and 
which are so eminently characteristic of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Last year 
the House will recollect the Richmond 
Commission was the grossest delusion 
that ever was practised on the mind of 
man. This year it is a high and respon- 
sible authority, to which the right hon. 
Gentleman looks for guidance and direc- 
tion, and the humblest of its Members 
—the Member for Mid Lincolnshire— 
is, indeed, exalted to the high honour, 
for he is suddenly informed that he 
shares with the Prime Minister the 
paternity of this Bill, I cannot express 
to the right hon. Gentleman my un- 
bounded gratification at this complete 
change of sentiment on his part. I 
tender to him my grateful acknowledg- 
ments and thanks; but both natural 
modesty of disposition and my strict 
adhesion to truth compel me alike, I am 
afraid, to decline this signal mark of 
favour which he presses on me, and I 
hope he will not think me churlishly 
ungrateful if my desire to preserve 
whatever reputation and character I 
may still enjoy, either of a public or a 
private nature, impels me to renounce 
all connection whatever with what I 
suspect to be the disreputable offspring 


ad an illicit amour of his own with the 
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Land League, and which the right hon. 
Gentleman, with an audacity—a happy 
audacity I have rarely seen equalled— 
is now trying to father upon me. I 
really must protest altogether against 
this attempt on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman to father that illicit 
child on me. But now, Sir, in all 
seriousness, let me consider for a mo- 
ment the construction which the right 
hon. Gentleman has placed on the Re- 
port of the Duke of Richmond’s Com- 
mission. What is that construction? I 
understand it to be this—that what we 
have recommended is the establishment 
of a Court, or of some other public 
authority, to regulate rents everywhere 
in Ireland in future. Now, I venture 
respectfully to say that we have recom- 
mended nothing of the kind. All that 
we have said, and I adhere to every 
word that we have said, is this, that— 


“* Bearing in mind’’—I am afraid I shall 
have to read it again—‘‘ bearing in mind the 
system by which the improvements and equip- 
ments of a farm are very generally the work of 
the tenant, and the fact that a yearly tenant is 
at any time liable to have his rent raised in 
consequence of the increased value that has been 
given to his holding by the expenditure of his 
own capital and labour, the desire for legisla- 
tive interference to protect him from an arbi- 
trary increase of rent does not seem unna- 
tural,” 


Arbitrary increase of rent on what? 
Why, on the expenditure of his own 
capital and labour. I think I should be 
content to submit to the verdict of any 
legal authority on either side of the 
House, and I think they would pro- 
nounce unanimously in favour of my in- 
terpretation of that paragraph of that 
Report. I do not know what might 
happen on that side; but I would cer- 
tainly undertake to submit to the verdict 
of any legal authority on this side. And 
now let me ask the House, how does 
the right hon. Gentleman arrive at this 
extraordinary construction? First, he 
quotes one single paragraph in the Re- 
port, in which no mention of a Court is 
even made, and then he went on to tell 
the House that, in his view of the case, 
legislative interference with rent could 
not be disassociated from legislative in- 
terference with the right of sale and 
tenure. In other words, what he says 
is this—‘‘ If you take one of the ‘ three 
F’s’—namely, fair rent—you must take 
them all””—and having laid down that 
proposition, he then goes on to say that 
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the language used by the Commission, 
and the necessary construction of tlie 
single paragraph he did read, must 
mean that and nothing else, when the 
very following paragraph of the Report, 
for some reason best known to himself, 
he thought fit not to read, says, as I 
understand it, exactly the reverse. Re- 
member the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman is—‘‘If you take one 
of the ‘three F’s’ you must take them 
all.” And the following paragraph of 
the Report of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion says— 

“With a view of affording such security, 
‘fair rents,’ ‘fixity of tenure,’ and ‘ free sale,’ 
popularly known as the ‘three F's,’ have been 
strongly advocated by many witnesses; but none 
have been able to support these propositions in 
their integrity without admitting consequences 
that would, in our opinion, involve an injustice 
to the landlord.” 

Well, now, that is the language of the 
Report, and how the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in the face of that second para- 
graph, could have placed the construc- 
tion which he did upon the Report of 
the Duke of Richmond’s Commission 
passes, I must say, altogether my humble, 
although it may be somewhat limited, 
comprehension. I frankly own, for my 
part, that I disapprove of the proposal 
altogether ; because it always seemed to 
me that the valuation of rents by the 
State in Ireland, either with justice or 
with satisfaction to the interested parties, 
is neither practicable nor possible by any 
Court whatever in the world ; and for the 
very reasons which were literally driven 
home by the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self at the time he utterly demolished 
that proposal when it was formerly 
brought forward in this House. And I 
cannot understand how a Minister in 
this House can either ask or expect the 
House of Commons to accept proposals, 
until otherwise explained, of which he 
has publicly declared in this House he 
could conceive nothing more calculated 
to carry wide-spread demoralization 
throughout the mass of the people of 
Ireland. I admit that it is desirable 
that this question sould be settled ; and 
if, on some other occasion, the right 
hon. Gentleman would do what I think 
he might do, and what I think he 
ought to do, to remove the difficulties 
which many of us feel—namely, take his 
own speech in 1870 and answer sertatim, 
if he can, the arguments he used on that 
occasion, then I can only say, as far as I 
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am individually concerned, I shall be dis- 
posed to make large sacrifices of my opi- 
nion in order to arrive at a happy solu- 
tion of this question. But, unless that 
should be done, and until it has been 
done, I shall feel it my duty to oppose, 
from first to last, the adoption of these 
principles into our legislation, and for 
the very reasons that have never yet 
been answered, and which were supplied 
by the Prime Minister himself. I ob- 
ject, then, altogether, both in point of 
policy and in principle, to this part of 
the Bill; and I view, I confess, with the 
utmost apprehension what seems to me 
to be its probable permanent effects. I 
agree with what the Prime Minister 
said in 1870—that it is calculated to de- 
moralize the people. It cannot fail, I 
think, to lead to the establishment of 
rack-rents everywhere in Ireland. It 
will destroy all confidence, and all sense 
of security. Nay, I think it has gone 
far already to destroy them in regard to 
all kinds of property in Ireland, and, 
with them, will most inevitably banish 
capital and the investment of capital in 
that country. And although I admit 
that it does confer enormous boons on 
one class of the country—namely, the 
present occupiers of land, it confers 
those boons upon them alone; and even 
that is done at the expense, and at the 
sole expense, of one other class of the 
community—namely, those who are the 
owners of the land in Ireland. And 
what kind of treatment is it that you 
ask us to inflict upon them; first, you 
are going to take away from them all 
interestin the future management of their 
estates. You deprive them of the rights, 
and you release them from all the duties 
which attach to property in Ireland, and 
you convert them in future to the posi- 
tion of mere rent-chargers on their own 
estate. And that is not all, for in all 
human probability you are going to in- 
flict upon them a large pecuniary loss as 
well. Under this Bill, you may lower 
their rents, mulct them of a portion of 
their income, and fine them of part of 
their possessions, bought very likely, for 
anything that you know, on the faith of 
your public professions and inducements, 
and on the guarantee of a title which 
very likely Parliament has given them 
itself. A case was submitted to me the 
other day, which I may mention. A 
friend of mine, about a year ago, 
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land. He bought itin the Land Court. 
The rent was certified by the Judge, and 
endorsed upon the title as certified by 
the Judge. If you pass this Bill, and 
he is taken into Court, you may reduce 
his rent by £200 or £300 a-year. [Mr. 
Jonn Brieut: The rent was not gua- 
ranteed.] But the title was guaranteed, 
and what is the use of the title without 
rent? Does the right hon. Gentleman 
suppose that people invest £30,000 in 
estates in Ireland to look atthem? They 
invest as a means of interest, to receive 
something back as interest. And in 
this case it is possible that the rent 
may be reduced £200 or £300 a-year; 
and are you going to give the man to 
whom you have sold the estate your- 
selves compensation, or, failing that, are 
you not bound to re-purchase his estate 
on equitable terms? It is the gravest 
possible question in my mind whether 
you are justified in doing this under any 
circumstances at all. It may, I know, 
be argued, I know it has been argued, 
that the State has the right to reduce 
him to that positionif it thinks fit. But 
then the State is bound not so to think 
fit until it has shown conclusively that 
it is for the public interest and welfare ; 
and I do not think that you have done 
so. I admit that may be a matter of 
opinion ; but this is not a matter of opi- 
nion, that whether you have shown that 
it is expedient or not, you are bound— 
there can be no question upon this point 
—to give him compensation. And I ask 
where, in what clause, what line or sen- 
tence of this Bill is there the smallest 
compensation mentioned? You give 
none, and I say then there is only one 
description for measures of this nature 
—you tell us of judicial leases and 
judicial rents. I say, in the presence of 
the Government and of the authors of 
this Bill, that this part of your Bill is 
nothing else than one great scheme of 
judicial plunder, more worthy, I had al- 
most said, of a Cabinet of—but I will not 
use the expression that I had upon my 
tongue of anything rather than of 
Ministers of State. And all this harsh 
and cruel treatment of the landlord is 
to be inflicted on him—why? Because 
you tell us that the circumstances of 
Ireland absolutely call for legislation at 
your hands, Granted that it beso. I 
acknowledge that the present circum- 
stances of Ireland must be dealt with 
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quire who it is that has brought Ireland 
into that position, though it would not 
be difficult to show. But why inflict 
all these pains and penalties on the 
landlords ? They are not responsible 
for the circumstances of Ireland. They 
did not create that fatal competi- 
tion for the land which is the cause of 
nearly all the evils you complain of. 
They are not to blame for the absence 
of manufactures, and of other industries 
in Ireland, which has driven the people 
to the land, and to the land alone, as 
their resource. Nothing of the kind; 
and no one knows it better, I suspect, 
than the Prime Minister himself. And 
if we really want to know the truth upon 
this question, and if we have the cou- 
rage and the candour to acknowledge it 
to ourselves, we must look—not to the 
landlord element in Ireland, but to a 
very different cause indeed, to find the 
source of that which I admit is, per- 
haps, the most perplexing problem of 
the time. The truth is that the Eng- 
lish Parliament and the English people 
are mainly responsible for those condi- 
tions of the country which have driven 
the people to the land, and to the land 
alone, for their support. It was not 
always so; there were other industries 
in Ireland in former days which flou- 
rished, and flourished to a considerable 
extent, until they first aroused, and were 
afterwards suppressed, by the selfish 
fears and the commercial jealousy of 
England; England, who was alarmed 
at a rivalry and competition that she 
dreaded at the hands and from the re- 
sources and energy of the Irish people. 
The history of what happened at that 
time is so admirably given in a series of 
letters published about 100 years ago, 
in a little volume called Zhe Commercial 
Restraints of Ireland, that, with the per- 
mission of the House, I should like just 
for one moment to refer to it. I know 
of nothing more painful in the whole 
history of Ireland, or more calculated 
to bring a blush to the faces of every 
Englishman than the plain unvarnished 
tale they tell. What happened, in a 
word, was this— Petitions were presented 
to the King, by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in the year 1698, praying him, 
by every means in his power, to hinder 
the woollen trade of Ireland. One single 
passage from the Petition of the Com- 
mons will sufficiently explain their na- 
ture. This is what it said— 
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“And we do most humbly implore Your Ma- 
jesty’s protection and favour in this matter, 
and that you may make it Your Royal care, and 
enjoin all those You employ in Ireland to make 
it their care, and use their utmost diligence to 
hinder the exportation of wool from Ireland, 
except to be imported hither, and for the dis- 
couraging the woollen manufactures and encou- 
raging the linen manufactures in Ireland, to 
which we shall always be ready to give our 
assistance,” 


This Address was presented to the King, 
and the answer was explicit. It was 
this— 

“T shall do all that in me lies to discourage 
the woollen trade in Ireland, and to encourage 


the linen manufactures there, and to promote 
the trade of England,” 


Now, Sir, what followed upon this? A 
Bill had already received the Royal As- 
sent on the 25th January of that year, 
by which large additional duties were 
imposed on the exportation of all woollen 
goods from Ireland. But this was not 
sufficient to satisfy the English Parlia- 
ment, and, in the words of the same 
writer, a perpetual law was made pro- 
hibiting the exportation of all goods 
made or mixed with wool, except into 
England and Wales; and as duties 
amounting to prohibition had been al- 
ready imposed on the importation into 
England, this measure practically ope- 
rated as a complete prohibition of the 
exportation of woollen goods from Ire- 
land. The immediate effects of this 
cruel law cannot be deseribed better 
than they are depicted by the same his- 
torian, in two pictures which. he draws 
of Ireland before and after the passing 
of this law. Before the passing of this 
law, he says— 

“After the Restoration, from the time that 
the Acts of Settlement and Explanation had 
been fully carried into execution, to the year 
1688, Ireland made great advances, and con- 
tinued for several years in a most prosperous 
condition. Lands were everywhere improved, 
rents were doubled, the Kingdom abounded 
with money, trade flourished, to the envy of 
our neighbours, cities increased exceedingly, 
many places of the country equalled the im- . 
provements of England, the King’s revenue in- 
creased proportionally to the advance of the 
Kingdom (which was every day growing), and 
was well established in plenty and wealth; 
manufactures were set on foot in divers parts; 
the meanest inhabitants were at once enriched 
and civilized, and this Kingdom is then repre- 
sented to be the most improved and improving 
spot of ground in Europe.” 


How happily does this contrast with the 
state of Ireland to-day. But no sooner 
was that fatal policy accepted than a 
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change indeed came over the spirit of 
the dream; and what we learn of Ire- 
land afterwards is this— 

“The consequences of this prohibition appear 
in the Session of 1703. The Commons lay be- 
fore Queen Anne a most affecting representation, 
containing, to use their own words, ‘a true 
state of our deplorable condition’ they set forth 
the vast decay and loss of its trade, it being 
almost exhausted of coin; that they are hin- 
dered from earning their livelihoods, and from 
maintaining their own manufactures; that their 
poor are thereby become very numerous; that 
great numbers of Protestant families have been 
constrained to remove out of the Kingdom, as 
well into Scotland as into the dominions of 
foreign Princes and States.” 

I make no comments on these state- 
ments. Their simple and pathetic elo- 
quence speaks, I think, Sir, fair for it- 
self. The Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, the other night, spoke of the 
confiscations in Ireland in past ages, 
and he traced the miseries of Ireland, 
in great degree, to them. But these 
confiscations, I must remind him, oc- 
curred before, not after, the glowing 
icture of prosperity that I have given. 
Fer condition, therefore, cannot fairly 
be ascribed to those confiscations to 
which he alluded, and I am convinced 
that it is in the history of these cruel 
laws that lies the secret of that fatal 
competition for the land in which, and it 
may well be, a just retribution upon us, 
the source of all the troubles and the 
difficulties that you have to deal with 
will be found. And now I want to 
ask this question. Were the Irish 
landlords guilty of these cruel laws? 
Can even the English landlords be 
said to have been mainly instrumen- 
tal in their passing? I do not know, 
I am sure, how far the latter can 
be called upon to bear their share of 
blame. I have read, I am afraid, of 
laws that prevented the exportation of 
cattle into England, to prevent the rents 
of grazing lands in England going down; 
and I suspect, if all the truth be known, 
they cannot be acquitted of their share 
of selfishness as well. But this I do 
know, that the men who were mainly 
responsible for the passing of these cruel 
laws were the great manufacturers and 
traders of that day in England, men 
belonging to a class whom I see so 
largely represented in the Benches 
opposite to me to-night. They were, 
in fact—and I may say this without 
offence, as I am sure that no offence 
whatever is intended—they were the 
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Forsters, the Chamberlains, and the 
Brights of that day and time; and it is 
reserved for their successors in 1881— 
the successors of a class who fattened 
and grew rich for ages on the proceeds 
of a trade, which, to her misery and ruin, 
they first destroyed in Ireland. It is 
reserved, I say, for them to call upon 
the Parliament of England in 1881, in 
their loudest tones of spurious justice, 
and of spurious generosity, to make 
atonement for the sins, and for the 
crimes, of the whole British nation by 
inflicting yet another and a mortal blow 
on one class of the Irish people; on one 
class of the community in Ireland. Sir, 
I will be no party to any measure of re- 
paration of hypocrisy like this. If you 
really wish to make to Ireland repara- 
tion for the sins committed against Ire- 
land, at your own cost, and for your- 
selves, then I will go with you almost 
any length you please; but I will not 
go one step along the path you ask the 
House to tread, nor assist you in this 
travestie of justice, this cheap and mock 
generosity at other people’s cost, which, 
I believe, will bring upon you nothing 
but the scorn of all justice-loving people 
in the world. And now, Sir, what should 
be our course to-night? Whatever may 
have been the case before, and I never 
had a doubt myself since I mastered the 
provisions of this Bill, the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman on Monday night 
has made it absolutely clear. The Go- 
vernment are pledged to give no com- 
pensation to the landlords. They deny 
confiscation, and they repudiate com- 
pensation. They must expect, in conse- 
quence, from us a prolonged, determined, 
and a bitter opposition to the Bill. I 
know not whether it is to be the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill; but 
if it be not that, it is to be the very essence 
of the Bill which he now demands. Our 
fortunes as a Government, he says, and 
our Bill shall sink orswim together. In 
God's name, I say, then let them sink. 
I see little hope myself for Ireland ex- 
cept in this—that this measure and its 
authors should perish and be swept 
away together. In 12 short months 
they have reduced that country from a 
state which they themselves described 
as one of comfort and satisfaction, which 
was never known before, to the Pande- 
monium ofto-day. For my part, I care 
not in the least how soon the time may 


come; and I am persuaded that the- 
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country, thoroughly deluded and misled 
by the Prime Minister at the General 
Election, is rapidly beginning to enter- 
tain the same opinion too. Nor do I feel 
quite sure that the Prime Minister him- 
self is altogether free from foreboding 
of that nature. Why did he turn to 
the most timid of his followers behind, 
who are always to be found amongst the 
Whigs, and warn them that if, by any 
combination, this measure were rejected, 
a larger and more sweeping measure 
would be carried by the Opposition? 
What guarantee have we that if you pass 
this Bill to-day yourselves, you will not 
bring in a larger and moresweeping mea- 
sure in two years’ time? I recommend 
that, Sir, to the consideration of hon. 
Gentlemen who sit behind the Prime 
Minister to-day. Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman has reminded me, with per- 
fect truth, that I cannot claim to speak 
as a Representative Member of the 
Party on this side of the House. Were 
it otherwise I would meet his challenge, 
and reply that, in one sense, what he 
says is true. Ireland should have, and 
quickly too, if I could have my way, a 
measure which would be both a larger 
and a smaller one as well; larger in 
everything that would conduce to the 
gpa removal of the source of all 

er ills; but smaller, infinitely smaller, 
in respect of all your revolutionary 
schemes. Sir, Ihave placed an Amend- 
ment on the Paper, which expresses my 
own views on the question; and had it 
been in my power I should have pressed 
it to a division, and taken the sense of 
the House uponit. But the Forms of the 
House will not admit of that proceed- 
ing. I shall, therefore, give my vote in 
favour of whatever Amendment is put 
by Mr. Speaker from the Chair, in order 
to record my protest against the prin- 
ciples contained in this part of your 
Bill; and I am more than ever strength- 
ened and confirmed in this intention by 
the deep conviction which I entertain as 
to the real causes of the introduction of 
this Bill. I challenged the reasons of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the begin- 
ning of my speech, and I will make good 
that challenge before I bring my obser- 
vations toa close. I said that they could 
not be the real and only reasons for this 
Bill, because every one of these three 
reasons which he gave us—the land 
hunger, the defective nature of the Land 
Act of 1870, and the limited number of 
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bad landlords—would have been just as 
good a reason, and possessed as much 
force, as an argument for the introduc- 
tion of this Bill, any time you liked to 
mention—five years ago, three years ago, 
two years, or one year ago, as it has to- 
day; and yet, if anyone had gone to 
the Prime Minister 18 months ago, and 
told him that a Bill of this tremendous 
character was called for by the necessities 
of Ireland, he would have scouted theidea, 
and laughed the person who proposed or 
who suggested it to scorn. And he would 
have pointed for his answer to his reme- 
dial legislation of 10 years ago, and to 
the improved and contented condition of 
the people of Ireland. This is no mere 
fancy or supposition upon my part; on 
the contrary, it is almost exactly what 
the Prime Minister actually did. Let 
me remind the House of a most remark- 
able statement which he made about 14 
months ago. I see it was on the Ist 
April, 1880; not a very inappropriate 
day in the light of subsequent events. 
He was speaking at the Liberal Club in 
Edinburgh in reference especially to the 
Act of 1870, and the condition of the 
people, and this is what he said— 

“The change which had been made in the 
Land Laws was a just change, and gave a con- 
fidence to the cultivator of the soil which he 
never had before, and the cultivation of Ireland 
had been carried on for the last eight years 
under the cover and shelter of the and Laws, 
with a sense of security on the part of the occu- 
pier, with a feeling that he was sheltered and 
protected by the law, with a general sense of 
comfort and satisfaction such as was unknown 
in the previous history of the country.” 

I quite admit that this statement was 
made at a time before the right hon. 
Gentleman had been brought directly in 
contact with the latest phases of Irish 
agitation and obstruction in this House, 
and it may be while he was still under the 
impression that the comparative quiet 
maintained in Ireland since the passing 
of his Land Act by a succession of coer- 
cive measures which only expired last 
June was, in reality, owing to the benefi- 
cial effects of his previous legislation. If 
that was ever his impression, it must 
have been rudely and speedily dispelled, 
for the new Parliament had scarcely met 
when he became alive to the difficulties 
he had to encounter from Irish agitation 
and obstruction. And how did he en- 
counter them? Concession became at 
once the order of the day, and sop after 
sop was thrown to the Party of agita- 
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tion. The Peace Preservation Act was 
not renewed; and, in consequence, you 
have had—as you were warned by us 
you would have—to suspend the Consti- 
tution of the country. Then came the 
weak, the temporizing, and, as I thought 
and pointed out at the time, the mis- 
leading speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, in 
answer to the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
for an ad interim Bill, to suspend the 
power of eviction for two years. That 
was followed by the sudden announce- 
ment of the appointment of the Royal 
Commission to inquire into the working 
of the Land Act. And then came the 
attempt to smuggle through the House 
the Irish Land Act in the form of a 
single clause in the Relief of Distress 
Bill; but that was stopped by a Member 
of this House, who, in common with the 
great majority of hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides, naturally objected to an im- 
portant measure of this kind being 
scrambled through the House.of Com- 
mons in that way by a side wind. 
Then we had the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill, which is still fresh-in the 
recollection of the House. And now, 
after 12 months of open defiance of the 
law in Ireland, we have these sweeping 
and extravagant proposals, proposals 
which concede to the breakers of the 
law the bulk of everything they have 
demanded, and which differ little, if at 
all, as far as I can see, from those 
schemes of public plunder which the 
Prime Minister himself so unsparingly 
denounced, except, indeed, in this par- 
ticular—that the Government give no 
compensation to the landlords; and 
which certainly was included in every 
scheme which has been either suggested 
or attributed to the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). No, 
Sir; let the truth be known. This Bill, 
whatever its merits or demerits may be, 
is one great measure of concession to 
Trish agitation; it is the triumph of 
violence and crime over law and order in 
that country. If credit there he, let the 
credit be given where credit is due. 
And much as I differ from him in his 
political opinions, and much as I abhor, 
for the most part, his views, I must say 
the daring and persistence of the man 
has met with more than its reward. 
For rest assured that the people know 
full well in Ireland to-day, what every 
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Member of the House of Commons, in 
his heart and in his conscience, knows is 
nothing but the naked truth, that with- 
out this Irish agitation and obstruction 
through which we have passed, this 
measure never would have seen the 
light, and that it has been wrung, not 
from the long-settled conviction or the 
policy, but from the weakness and the 
fears of the Ministry, by the revolu- 
tionary policy of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork. Now, I ask the House 
of Commons where is all this to end? 
Do not suppose that even if you pass 
this Bill to-day, unaltered as it is, you 
will put an end to disaffection in that 
country. You have surely learnt some- 
thing from your experience in the past ; 
as it was in 1870, be assured it will be 
in 1881. Confiscation and concession 
then are only followed by larger and by 
more extended measures in the same 
direction now—and the acceptance of 
your policy to-day will simply mean new 
concessions and still greater confiscations 
a little later on. So evil is the lesson 
which your weakness and your conces- 
sions will have taught them, that the ink 
will not be dry which makes judicial 
rent the law throughout the land, before 
anew and more determined agitation 
will arise from the ashes of the old one 
against the intolerable injustice of pay- 
ing any rent at all. And all past expe- 
rience will have taught them that if it 
only be conducted with sufficient vio- 
lence and outrage, in the long run they 
are sure to win. And then I fear that 
we shall see the same humiliating spec- 
tacle again. A weak, divided, and dis- 
tracted Cabinet at home, a helpless Lord 
Lieutenant, a paralyzed Executive, and 
a trembling Chief Secretary in Ireland, 
making more and more concessions, till 
atlast, with what you call ‘‘the English 
garrison,” in other words, the most loyal 
portion of the population driven out, 
you will find you will have to choose 
between the armed suppression of the 
people and the country on the one hand, 
and on the other the secession, either 
attempted or accomplished, of Ireland 
from England. The great statesman 
who has gone—to whom the Prime 
Minister the other night paid a tri- 
bute, the nobility of which I can as- 
sure him that we who sit on this side of 
the House, for the sake of the affection 
that we bore our Leader and our Chief, 
shall not easily forget, he warned you 
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of the certain and the fatal end of the 
policy you then began. I ventured to 
remind the House of his striking pro- 
phvsine so literally fulfilled in one of our 

ebates last Session. You would not 
hear his words at the time when they 
were spoken. - You only laughed and 
mocked whenI quoted them last Session. 
Is it too late, even now, to heed the 
silent voice which warns you from his 
grave? Will the Liberal Party never 
learn wisdom from experience? Re- 
member you have tried your hands al- 
ready at Irish legislation on these dis- 
astrous principles before, and you have 
failed utterly and completely as never 
Party failed before. I read your Bill 
with increasing wonder and amazement 
every day, for I see in it a volume—aye, 
Sir, anda large and capacious volume— 
of recantations, contradictions, broken 
pledges, and former falsified predictions 
on the part of the Minister and his Ool- 
leagues, in the light of which you stand 
before us and before the country asa 
Government utterly discredited already 
in dealing with this question. What 
room, then, have we for more confidence ; 
what hope of better or happier results in 
your proposals of to-day? I reluctantly 
confess that I have none; reluctantly, 
because I desire from my heart to see 
Ireland again tranquil, contented, 
and at rest; but peace and happiness, 
properly and contentment can never 

e attained by revolutionary schemes 
like these, which appeal to the avarice, 
the cupidity, and the worst passions of 
the human race in any country or in 
any nation on the earth. Especially do 
I believe that this is true of Ireland and 
the Irish people. Ireland, I grant you, 
has suffered much, and often at the 
hands of England. She has suffered 
even more, perhaps, at times, at the 
hands of those whom she believed to be 
her friends ; but the worst and the most 
cruel blow that has ever been inflicted 
on her will be this—when, by the ac- 
ceptance of this Bill, you teach the law- 
less and the disaffected, to the terror and 
dismay of the peaceful and well affected 
subjects of the Queen, that by outrages, 
by violence and crime, by persistent and 
daring defiance of the law they can 
wring—nay, more, they have wrung— 
from the Imperial Parliament the gross- 
est and the most unhallowed Act of 
great public confiscations that ever yet 
has been attempted by any Minister or 
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statesman in any civilized society or 
country in the world. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am de. 
sirous to explain a material statement in 
my former speech which has been mis- 
understood by the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire. It is certainly true that 
I hold him responsible for the Report 
of the Richmond Commission. I am 
not quite sure whether I am to under- 
stand that he approves of the paragraph 
in the Report on which I rely or not. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I entirely repudiate 
the right hon. Gentleman’s construction 
of the paragraph ; but I accept the re- 
sponsibility for the paragraph itself, and 
I wrote it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then I wish the 
hon. Member to understand exactly what 
it is that I charge him with. I have never 
said that the Richmond Commission re- 
commended the ‘‘ three F’s’”’—never. The 
statement of the Richmond Commission 
is this—that the ‘‘ three F’s” had been 
urged upon them,’ but that they could 
not be admitted in their integrity with- 
out injurious consequences to the land- 
lords. And the ‘‘three F’s,” according to 
my contention, are not in their integrity 
in this Bill. I have never said that the 
Richmond Commission recommended in 
terms the establishment of a Court, for 
they never used the word Court. What 
I said was that I considered that no 
other construction could be given to their 
recommendation. The main part of my 
statement was this—that in the pre- 
ambleofthe paragraph to which Talluded 
in my speech, the Commissioners do re- 
fer, and exclusively, to augmentations 
of rent founded on the tenant’s improve- 
ments, but that their recommendation 
is not confined to augmentations of rent 
founded upon the tenants’ improvements, 
and that they advocated special legisla- 
tive interference to protect the tenant 
from any increase of rent which is an 
arbitrary increase. Their recommenda- 
tion, therefore, is not limited to an in- 
crease of rent founded upon a tenant’s 
improvements. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin), his Colleague on 
the Richmond Commission, had made a 
very powerful and eloquent, but some- 
what discursive speech, in which he had 
given his approval to emigration and 
migration as a means for improving the 
condition of Ireland. He (Mr. Stansfeld) 
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would not follow him as to its details; 
but he had strongly objected to what 
he pleased to ¢ e confiscation 
clauses of the Bill. Now, these were 
just the clauses in which he (Mr. Stans- 
feld) took the deepest interest ; and he 
was, therefore, thankful to the hon. 
Member for having so unmistakably 
and broadly thrown down the glove 
with reference to that part of the Go- 
vernment measure. The hon. Member 
had defined confiscation as the takin 
away of the property of the landlord 
class without compensation; and towards 
the close of his remarks he had given 
the House to understand that, because 
there was no offer of compensation to 
the landlords in this measure, the Go- 
yernment must expect prolonged and 
even bitter opposition. He hardly re- 
eognized his hon. Friend, after his recent 
experience of his qualities, in the part 
which he had played that night. The 
hon. Member said of one of the clauses 
to which he (Mr. Stansfeld) had referred, 
and- which practically gave fixity of 
tenure, that it took away the right 
of the landlord, and that that right, if 
taken away, required compensation ; 
that it took away the right of the land- 
lord to evict. 

Mr. CHAPLIN denied haying said 
so. The clauses took away every right, 
except the rights of a rent-charger; all 
the advantages of ownership, except the 
receipt of rent. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, in that case, 
the hon. Member must mean that the 
right to evict would be taken away 
also. He (Mr. Stansfeld) called that 
“ compensation-for-disturbance confis- 
cation.”” The position assumed by the 
hon. Member was this—that in point, 
not only of law, but of justice also, the 
landlords of Ireland should have the 
right, without let or hindrance, to evict 
tenants who, according to the terms of 
the Report of the Richmond Commis- 
mission, which was signed and acknow- 
ledged by the hon. Member himself, 
might by their labours have doubled 
or trebled the value of their holdings, 
in favour of a neighbour who would be 
willing to pay the increased value. The 
hon. Member had upon the Paper an 
Amendment which proposed that the 
House should say that— 

“While anxious to give the tenant protection 
against the arbitrary raising of rent on im- 
provements made by himself, and to secure to 
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him also whatever interest he might have justly 
acquired in his holding, it declined to accom- 
plish those objects by accepting a measure which 
confiscated the rights and property of one class 
and conceded them to another.” 


With the proposition and opinion so 
expressed by the hon. Member he (Mr. 
Stansfeld) was at direct variance. To 
his mind the clauses of the Bill which 
the hon. Member had endeavoured to 
stigmatize as confiscation clauses were 
simply clauses intended and adapted to 
give the tenant protection against an 
arbitrary raising of his rent, and to 
secure to him the interest which he had 
justly acquired in his holding. Further, 
he maintained that there were no clauses 
in the Bill which proposed to accomplish 
those ends by confiscating the rights of 
property of the landlord and making 
them over to the tenant. He would go 
a little back, and endeavour to point 
out to the House what the rights were 
which it was proposed by the Bill to 
safeguard. In his view, the Bill con- 
ceded the principle of what was called 
the ‘‘ three F’s,” although he was quite 
aware the Prime Minister had said 
that it did not contain the ‘‘ three F’s” 
in their integrity. [Mr. GuapsTonzE: 
Hear, hear!] But, be that as it might, 
the fact was that they could not, under 
any scheme, have what were called the 
“three F’s’’ without conditions or re- 
strictions of some kind; and the practi- 
cal question was, what those conditions 
and restrictions ought to be, and that 
was a question for Committee. And here 
he must say that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire, by attach- 
ing his name to the recommendation of 
the Richmond Commission in favour of 
some system of arriving outside the will 
and judgment of the landlord at the 
notion of a fair rent, was logically bound 
to carry out that proposition by some 
concession for security of tenure, and by 
something in the nature of free sale. 
At the very fringe of the argument the 
supporters of the Bill were met by a 
fallacy. Political economy had been 
flaunted in their faces, and that very 
much by the successors of those who 
had not always been in love with its 
doctrines, and who spoke about freedom 
of contract as if it were some dogma of 
an abstract science, as to which there 
could be no exception, forgetting that 
political economy was not an abstract, 
but an applied science. It was applied 
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to the conditions of human life; and in 


this case to the conditions of Irish life, 


and those persons failed to see that #0 
far as it applied to the conditions of 
that life there was, as he (Mr. Stansfeld) 
contended, nothing unsound in the pro- 
visions of the Bill, and that the Report 
of the Richmond Commission had com- 
pletely disposed of the notion that such 
a thing as freedom of contract existed 
between the landowning and the smaller 
oceupying classes in Ireland. In fact, 
no one believed that it had ever existed. 
How could there, indeed, he would ask, 
be freedom of contract between two 
persons, when one of them was not free 
to refuse to enter into the proposed 
agreement ? With the small Irish 
tenant the question was one, not of 
making a provident or improvident con- 
tract or bargain; it had been a ques 
tion of getting on to, or keeping on, 
the land for the sake of home and 
life, the only alternatives being starva- 
tion, or emigration, or the workhouse a 
last resource. Was it possible to speak 
of free contract under such conditions ? 
That being so, he was disposed to go 
further in this matter than others, and 
to say that the question of the relation 
of landlord and tenant in Ireland was not 
only not a question of freedom ef con- 
tract, but not of contract at all. The 
tenants, when they got on the land, for 
the sake of home and life made no 
terms. They dealt with it as if it were 
theirown. They had not the indepen- 
dence or the means to make terms like 
the Scotch Lowland farmer with long 
leases. The law made the terms for 


them, and it was this law, which they. 


had discovered to be a bad law, that 
they now sought to amend. It was well 
known that in Ireland the tenants gene- 
rally made the improvements and, as 
the Richmond Commission termed them, 
‘‘the equipments” of the farm—the 
word ‘‘ equipments” meaning, not the 
manuring or the draining of the land, 
but the building, the home and farm- 
stead; and, in fact, they by their 
labour created, as it were, almost 
the whole value of the holding. He 
knew of an estate in Ireland of a 
nominal rental of £16,000 a-year, and 
4,000 tenants paying an average rent of 
£4 per man. In that case, as the House 
could not fail to perceive, the improve- 
ments and equipments must have been 
made by the tenants, because it would 
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Pbe ruin and bankruptcy to any such 
estate if the landlord were to make them 
himself. If it were sought to establish 
the English relations between landlord 
and tenant in Ireland, the landlord of 
such an estate must, first of all, get rid 


of the 4,000 tenants. The small build- 
ings on their holdings must be razed to 
the ground, and on the consolidated 
farms which would be created new and 
fitting buildings must be constructed, 
That, as he had said, must lead to the abso- 
lute bankruptcy of the estate whose owner 
entered upon such an undertaking. He 
undertook even to say that if the prin- 
ciple of the English Poor Law, which 
was part of the Land Law of the country, 
were introduced into Ireland, and ad- 
ministered in the same way as in Eng- 
land, in the case of those 4,000 tenants, 
the result would be a greater measure 
of confiscation even than that which the 
hon. Gentleman feared would be the 
result of the passing of the Bill, which 
had been so strongly denounced by him- 
self and others. The law under which 
those pauper tenants built houses had 
declared them to be merely tenants from 
year to year, liable to be evicted at the 
merest caprice of the landlord, without 
the slightest claim to compensation. He 
asked whether such conditions could be 
regarded as relations of contract at all? 
They were, in his view, relations of law, 
and not of contract, which meant a 
mutual understanding and intent which 
did not exist in the present state of 
facts. What was the view of the Irish 
tenant himself on this subject? The 
view of the Irish tenant was that his in- 
terest in his holding was that of a part 
owner in the soil. That was the out- 
come of hisown experience of the working 
of his own mind, and that was the reason 
also why he held that capricious eviction, 
or the gradual and insidious raising of 
rents to compel eviction, or bring about 
the destruction of the tenant’s rights, 
were offences on the part of the landlord 
amounting to crimes; and, unfortunately, 
it sometimes happened that the tenants 
who held this view took the law into 
their own hands, and punished what 
they deemed to be offences as though 
they had been actually crimes in the 
eye of the law. Another reason which 
showed this relationship was taken from 
the other side. He (Mr. Stansfeld) was 
not aware that any of the good landlords 
in Ireland would be found to contend 
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that landlords would not act criminally 
who, under all circumstances and in 
every case, availed themselves to the 
utmost of their legal rights; but con- 
fusion arose when they began to talk 
about contracts, and especially of con- 
tracts which, being incomplete and im- 
perfect, raised questions of equity, as 
well as of law, which the Courts of 
Equity in this country had not always 
been able to enforce. It was perfectly 
true that explicit contracts: were, as a 
rule, only terminable by fraud; but 
these exhaustive and explicit contracts 
were few, and when théy were not 
exhaustive or explicit, the law stepped 
in and filled up the blanks. But in the 
law of Ireland the tenant occupying 
under a yearly tenancy was shut off from 
the operation of this rule. If the matter 
had only been left to the Law Courts, 
unhampered by the legal doctrine of 
yearly tenancies, they would soon have 
found a means of meeting the difficulty, 
which would have approached long ago 
the confiscatory scheme which had been 
so loudly denounced by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire. He (Mr. 
Stansfeld) remembered years ago read- 
ing in “Jeremy Bentham,” that one 
basis of civil right was a reasonable 
expectation, created in the mind of one 
of two parties in consequence of the 
action of the other. The Irish tenant 
had a claim on the ground of that 
reasonable expectation. He went upon. 
the land, stayed upon it, spent his 
labour upon it, built upon it buildings 
which still existed; and was it not to be 
supposed that he had a reasonable ex- 
pectation of being permitted to remain, 
to occupy that land subject only to a 
fair and reasonable rent? It had been 
said that the rents demanded from Irish 
tenants were fair and reasonable; but 
he thought that, taking those circum- 
stances and history into account, it was 
clear that, in the majority of cases, the 
rents which might be charged were 
neither fair nor just, and that the ma- 
jority of the people of the country held 
that view with good grounds for so 
doing. The existing system was one 
which could only continue and work on 
the hypothesis of mutual forbearance 
and mutual goodwill, and on the hypo- 
thesis of a sufficient and continuous popu- 
lar assent. That assent had been with- 
drawn. The whole system had collapsed, 
and what Parliament had to do was to dis- 
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cover, if possible, a substitute for exist- 
ing conditions of law, which should bein 
accordance with the facts of Irish life 
and the traditions and customs of the 
Irish people, and should also contain 
within itself principles of right and jus- 
tice which were likely to become perma- 
nent in their character and operation. 
The order in which the ‘‘ three F’s”’ 
had been put in the Bill of the Govern- 
ment was not that which he should 
have adopted. He should have pre- 
ferred that free sale had been placed 
last, because that would have followed 
as a logical sequence on fair rent, which 
would make it impossible for the tenant 
to sell more than was his own. If 
once they granted the principle of fair 
rents, they must logically accept also 
the principle of security of tenure, and 
for this reason. What was the use of 
setting up a Court to determine what 
rent a landlord should or should not be 
entitled to charge the tenant, if the 
landlord might snap his fingers at the 
tenant and evict him, it might be with- 
out compensation, and if he might get 
a higher rent which was not a fair rent 
by a new specific contract from a new 
man. If fair rent were granted as a ques- 
tion of logic, it followed that the measure 
could not stop there, and could not stop 
short of something like security of tenure. 
Then, if the tenant had made any im- 
provements, they would be confiscated, 
unless free sale were conceded. Having 
arrived at a fair rent, the doctrine of 
free sale became unobjectionable so far 
as the landlord was concerned, because 
the tenant could only sell what was his 
own. Did hon. Gentlemen opposite 
object to the tenant selling his own? 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Chaplin) had said 
that the compensation for improvements 


would be taken out of the landlord’s” 


rent; but the hon. Gentleman failed 
to see that if, by some satisfactory pro- 
cess, they settled the fair rent, then they 
would give the landlords that which was 
the landlords’, and they would not leave 
to the tenant even the possibility of 
selling that which was not his own. 
One objection to the Bill was that 
which had been raised in the course of 
the debate, and was based upon the 
amount that should be paid for tenant 
right. There was great misconception 
on this matter. It had been argued 
that part of this tenant right belonged 
to the landlord; but he (Mr, Stansfeld) 
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had failed to see it. The new tenant the same way. The 1st clause conceded 
gave to the landlord all that belonged | free sale, the 7th clause gave fair rent 
to him. It had been also said that in| with renewal at periods of 15 years; so 
some cases this tenant right might reach |that, in principle, the whole of the 
a very large sum, and the hon. Gentle- | ‘three F’s” were recognized. If the 
man spoke of a monstrous case in which | measure had not done that after the 
60 years’ purchase of the rent was given | study he had given to the question, it 
for the tenant right. But he could quite | should never have had hissupport. He 
understand how that was. The facts, he | desired now to say a word or two on the 








maintained, proved nothing either as to 
the justice or the unreasonableness of 
that transaction or of that price. As an 
illustration of this, he might mention 
that he saw last autumn, when driving 
in a certain part of the neighbourhood 
of Londonderry, a holding on the road- 
side, about a couple of acres in extent. 
The rent was £1 a-year, which was 
about the original value of the land; 
but the tenant right was £150. It was 
easy to see how that value had accrued ; 
for, in the course of generations, succes- 
sive tenants had built a homestead and 
outbuildings of a comfortable and supe- 
rior order ; and he undertook to say that 
anybody wanting a house of that kind 


in the neighbourhood of Londonderry | 


would make a prudent investment if he 
= £150 for the tenant right of that 

olding. That would be no less than 
150 years’ purchase of the rent, and yet 
it would be a prudent investment on 
the part of the incoming tenant, whilst 
taking nothing from the landlord and se- 
curing his rent. It was sometimes said 
that if we interfered to determine a fair 
rent, we must also interfere to determine 
a fair price for the tenant right; but he 
could see no analogy between the two 
cases, for the tenant could not enter. into 
a free contract with his landlord, while 
the incoming tenant and the outgoing 
tenant could. The tenant must pay or 
go; he had no choice. In the case of 
the purchasers of tenant right, however, 
he would say, Caveat emptor. Landlords 
in Ulster had tried to limit the price to 
be paid for a farm; but they could not 
accomplish any such object; for if the 
incoming and outgoing tenants agreed 
between themselves, and if the in- 
coming tenant was desirous to carry out 
his bargain, no clause which the in- 
genuity of lawyers could draw would 
prevent him from paying the outgoing 
tenant the balance for the tenant right 
which the law might declare to be il- 
legal. Ooming now to the Bill itself, 
he wanted to say why, in his opinion, 
it conceded the ‘‘three F’s.” He was 
not going to say it conceded them all in 
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| 8rd sub - section of the 7th clause, by 
| which the Court was directed in fixing 
‘the rent to bear in mind the tenant’s 
| interest in reference to certain considera- 
tions, and amongst those considerations 
| was specifically mentioned the tenant’s 
right to compensation for disturbance, 
A great many interpretations had been 
placed on that clause, and it might seem 
rather presumptuous for him to express 
his opinion upon it; but he had a defi- 
nite notion on the subject which he de- 
sired toexpress. The direction tothe Land 
Court was very like that given to Assess- 
ment Committees in this country, which, 
in ascertaining the gross annual value 
of hereditaments for the purpose of 
rates, were called upon to determine the 
rent one year with another that a hypo- 
thetical solvent tenant would be expected 
to pay. Now, the Court, having arrived 
at the hypothetical rent, would find it- 
self confronted with the fact that at- 
tached to the tenancy was a condition 
created by law in favour of the tenant 
which would enhance its value, and 
which would, therefore, if taken into 
account, raise the primd facie hypothe- 
tical rent; and the object of the 3rd 
sub-section was to direct that the tenant 
should not be called upon to pay, in the 
shape of an enhanced rent, for the right 
which the law had given him to com- 
pensation for eviction. The ‘interpreta- 
tion of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Dublin Univer- 
sity (Mr. Gibson) was impossible, and 
would lead to the absurd. First of all, 
he assumed that the Court might 
deduct the value of the compensation 
from the capitalized hypothetical rent; 
but he forgot that compensation was a 
contingency, and that if they were to 
deduct anything it could only be the 
value of that contingency. Secondly, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
argued that some deduction would be 
made from the hypothetical rent on the 
ground of the tenant’s right to compen- 
sation for disturbance; but it was evi- 
dent that no such deduction could be 
made at all, for it would be unreason- 
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able and unjust to lower the hypo- 


’ thetical rent on account of an obli- 


gation imposed by law upon the land- 
lord to the benefit of the tenant. Lastly, 
his construction would lead to the ab- 
surd; for the tenant might apply ‘‘ from 
time to time ’’—that is, every 15 years— 
to the Court to fix a fair rent, and each 
time, the right to compensation for evic- 
tion still remaining, there would be pre- 
cisely the same reasons as at first— 
which, as he had endeavoured to show, 
were no reasons—for lowering the rent 
on that account; so that, as a conse- 
quence of the view of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, it would even- 
tuate in the landlord’s rent being reduced 
and reduced until it was extinguished 
altogether, and could be reduced no more. 
His object in these remarks had been to 
argue that the scheme known as the 
‘three F’s”’ was one which was econo- 
mically sound, which was equitable, 
which was politic, and which was just. 
He would say, further, that it was ur- 
gently necessary. Let them not deceive 
themselves about Ireland. That coun- | 
try seemed to him to resemble, in some 
respects, the dead level of a vast sea, 
which was easily moved by storms. 
Her population was agricultural, and 
consisted, to a great extent, of small 
occupiers. There was no peasant pro- 
prietary; no variety of classes; no va- 
riety of interests; nothing standing up 
above the dead level that so to say could 
break or divert the rising tide of popular 
opinion, passion, or prejudice, in that 
country. What swayed the poor Irish | 
tenants and their belongings swayed | 
Ireland, and the minds of the tenants | 
were passionately moved upon this ques- | 
tion now. If he could believe that the | 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho), | 
or the proposed Amendment of his hon. | 
Friend opposite (Mr. Chaplin), were the 
last words of the Conservative Party on 
this subject—if he could imagine the 
rejection of the Bill in “ another place,”’ 
a consequent Dissolution, and the return | 
to that House of a Conservative majority | 
—he said in the deepest and sincerest | 
conviction, without the slightest con- 
sciousness of exaggeration, that to his 
mind these alternatives would stare that 
Government in the face—either a mea- 
sure utterly inconsistent with these | 
Amendments which they had placed | 
before the House, or martial law, or} 
civil war. In the face of these alterna- | 
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| tives, he persisted in believing, in spite 
of the protests of his hon. Friends oppo- 
| site, that these Amendments were not 
| their last words; and he would persist, 
until he was finally deceived, in the hope 
and the conviction that they would 
regard this measure as something which 
was necessary, something which was 
| inevitable, something which was required 
in the interests of the country at large ; 
,and he had the profoundest conviction 
| that, if they did so, the day would never 
'arrive when they would have cause to 
' repent—that they had sacrificed precon- 
| ceived opinions to public exigencies and 
| the public good. 

Mr. MACARTNEY had listened with 
great attention to most of the speeches 
which had been made during this de- 
bate, and he had also studied with as 
much attention as possible the Amend- 
_ments which had been put upon the 
Paper; but what surprised him was 
that, although the Bill had been de- 
nounced in the most unmeasured terms 
by those who disapproved of it, he had 
not heard anyone declare his intention 
to vote against the second reading. 
Those who opposed the Bill did not 
really seem inclined to dispute its prin- 
ciple. The principle of the Bill had 
been accurately described by the right 
hon. Gentleman who last spoke as based 
on the ‘‘ three F’s;’’ and he believed if 


| was because those ‘‘three F’s’’ had been 


advocated at all the meetings through- 
out Ireland, from the extreme North to 
the extreme South, that this measure 
had been framed as it was. There was 
no real fixity of tenure—absolute fixity 
of tenure could scarcely be given—but 
the other two principles, free sale and 
fair rent, were certainly included in the 
Bill. He had had the honour of intro- 
ducing certain Bills on this subject, 
some of which had come to grief, others 
of which had been read the second time. 
He had acted with the late Mr. Sharman 
Crawford and others to establish the 
Ulster Custom universally in Ireland. 
Now, this Bill did not carry out that 
principle, because he did not see in it 
that holdings which had not been proved 
to be under the custom of Ulster were 
to be presumed to be under that custom; 
but, although that was not contained in 
the Bill, the holders got another com- 
pensation in the right of free sale inde- 
pendent of the UlsterCustom. The eru- 
cial question in this Bill was that of fair 
rent; and he thought the $rd_ section 
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of the 7th clause might be- under- 
stood in the sense the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who last spoke had assigned to 
it, so that, if a tenant came before a 
Court asking fair rent, the Court, taking 
into consideration the Ulster Custom and 
compensation for disturbance, might be 
likely to look on these two rights as 
improvements of the tenant’s holding, 
and, therefore, not to be deducted from 
his rent ; but, although such might be 
the intention, it was most obscurely ex- 
ressed. It was important, particularly 
in a matter where they wished to avoid 
litigation, that the clause should be so 
drawn that it would not require 25 or 
30 lawyers to explain it. So many 
Members had understood the clause in 
different and opposite senses that it was 
clear it would be open to legal gentle- 
men to find different meanings for 
it. They must also remember that 
the questions would be heard before 
the County Courts, or the Land Courts 
of the county, of which there were 
nearly 40, and in many instances it 
had been found the Judges took very 
different views. Therefore, he should 
like this clause to be made perfectly 
clear, because then he would have no 
objection to it; but if it was not made 
clear he would be strongly opposed 
to it. It was not the fault of the 
landlords in the North of Ireland if 
the tenants had not leases. On a 

eat many estates there used to be 
eases for 61 and 80 years. It could 
not be contended that at the expiration 
of such leases the tenants should not be 
subject to an increase of rent. On a 
property with which he was connected 
the tenants were offered leases at the 
close of last century; but they re- 
fused, saying, if they took leases they 
would be tied, and they preferred 
the tenant right of Ulster. It had 
been said that throughout Ireland 
the improvements had been invariably 
made by the tenants. He had heard 
that statement often; but such was not 
the case. Many tenants had reclaimed 
lands in Ireland, and had been allowed 
to go into occupation for a number of 
years at a nominal rent, at the end of 
which they were to pay a real rent ; but 
the statement that all improvements 
were made by the tenants was false. 
Before the Land Act of 1870 it was also 
the custom on many estates to give tim- 
ber and slates for buildings to be erected, 
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fences. But that outlay on the part of 
the landlord ceased with the Act of 1870, 
which assumed that the improvements 
were made by the tenant, so that it was 
no longer the landlord’s interest to have 
anything to do with the matter. With 
regard to free sale, it had been prac- 
tised in the North of Ireland on the 
best managed estates from time imme- 
morial, and where it existed it was 
found that the property was most flou- 
rishing, the tenants were most pros- 
perous, and the rents most secure. It 
was not, therefore, correct to say that 
free sale put*a limit on the landlord’s 
rent where the rent was a just one. It 
would also be wrong to make tenant 
right a reason for reducing the rent; 
and if the Government wished the Bill 
to become satisfactory and to see it pass, 
they must make this and other points 
perfectly clear. He did not agree with 
hon. Gentlemen on that (the Opposition) 
side that the Bill should be scouted, and 
that it would be as well that the Mi- 
nistry should fall with it. Iv:eland was 
in avery serious condition. Irishmen, 
such as he and those who thought with 
him — though some might, perhaps, 
deny them that name—felt there was 
something so serious in the condition 
of the country that it required a very 
serious remedy. They were anxious 
to see the tenants secured, all reason 
for dispute removed, and unjust men 
prevented from arbitrarily and unfairly 
increasing rent. At the same time, 
they were anxious to see their own 
fair rents maintained, to keep their good 
tenants, and to live on good terms with 
them. The whole of Ireland was not 
revolutionary ; but it might become so 
if measures calculated to do good were 
refused. There were, of course, many 
matters in the Bill which required 
amendment. He considered, for in- 
stance, that the reference to the Courts 
should be simplified. By Section 3 of 
the 7th clause a fair rent was defined 
to be— 

‘** Such arent as in the opinion of the Court, 
after considering all the circumstances of the 
case, holding, and district, a solvent tenant 
would pay one year with another.” 


That, surely, covered everything. Tenant 


right was a circumstance of the holding, 
80 was compensation for disturbance. In 
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the Act of 1870 there was a provision 
that in any newly-created holding the 
county cess or county rate should be 
equally divided between landlord and 
tenant. They had hitherto been paid 
by the tenant, and that was always con- 
sidered in letting the land. He took it 
that where a fair rent was fixed the 
holding ought to be held to be a new 
one. {The Arrorngy Generat for Inz- 
LAND (Mr. Law) dissented.] The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman shook his 
head. Well, that was just one of the 
points he wished to have made plain. 
If the tenant went into Court and re- 
quired to have his rent fixed, and the 
rent was altered, either by being raised 
or lowered—when the tenant, instead 
of holding from year to year, would 
hold for the statutory limit of 15 years, 
assuredly that was a new holding. They 
were the same parties, but it was a new 
holding. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman still shook his head; but he 
must still adhere to the opinion he had 
just expressed. As to arrears of rent, 
how were these to be treated? Were 
these to be taken into consideration by 
the Court, and was any arrangement to 
be made whereby a tenant on applying 
to the Court should be bound to lodge a 
proportion of the rent due? If that 
was not done a man who owed four or 
five years’ rent and obstinately refused 
to pay a halfpenny to the landlord 
might come i::to Court merely for the 
sake of another year’s delay. The Prime 
Minister had passed a great eulogium 
on the County Court Judges, and said 
he did not understand why they did 
not possess the confidence of the people, 
and yet he said the Government in- 
tended to give them the go-by, and 
allow the tenant to go direct to the 
Superior Court. There did not appear 
to be any such intention in the Bill, and 
he could not help thinking that it was 
an afterthought of the Prime Minister. 
He did not think it would be a wise 
move that the tenant should be able to 
go direct to the Superior Court, for it 
would entail great delay and expense. 
He hoped the measure might be so im- 
proved in Committee as to become satis- 
factory both to landlords and tenants. 
There had been, and would be, some 
sacrifices on the part of the landlord. 
They were unavoidable in the circum- 
stances. But he believed the Bill could 
be made perfectly fair to all parties; and, 
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therefore, he would oppose all Amend- 
ments to the Motion and vote for the 
second reading. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, they had lis- 
tened to a great deal of eloquent de- 
nunciation of the Bill by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) ; 
but they did not receive from that hon. 
Gentleman any outline of a proposition 
for the solution of their difficulties. The 
Bill before the House they on that (the 
Ministerial) side supported as a great 
measure of expediency put forward in a 
spirit of conciliation. It was all very 
well for any hon. Gentleman to raise 
the cry of confiscation; but that was 
not the view of the measure taken by 
men who were large landowners in Ire- 
land. Lord Lifford, a Member of the 
Conservative Party, had signified his 
intention to support the Bill, so had 
Lord Monteagle and Lord Bessborough, 
the President of the Land Commission ; 
and Mr. Bagwell, the son of his hon. 
Predecessor, went so far as absolutely 
to put before the Commission a short 
Bill based upon the “ three F’s,” an 
outline of the measure now before the 
House. These gentlemen were judges 
of their own interests, and were as 
capable of forming an opinion on the 
Bill as the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire, or other hon. Gentlemen on 
the same side of the House. A great 
deal of the opposition to the measure 
was founded on the dislike of hon. 
Gentlemen to the principle of free sale. 
That was a point upon which he felt 
perfectly easy. Free sale permeated the 
social life of the country in every direc- 
tion, and it was an absolute necessity to 
legislate on that principle. Free sale 
wassometimes permitted—he was speak- 
ing of non-tenant right counties. Then, 
again, they found it permitted only with 
certain restrictions. But, whether per- 
mitted or restricted, money secretly 
passed. Very often it was in the case 
of a marriage, a farm was to be given 
up when the father and mother got 
sufficient to enable them to hand over 
the land. A valuable consideration 
passed in that case, which it was as 
necessary to protect as if the money 
were given in open sale. Nor could 
the landlord prevent it. The real and 
unassailable argument in favour of free 
sale was that it was customary even 
now. The evidence of the administrator 
of all the estates under the control of 
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the Court of Chancery showed that it 
was the common practice in all parts of 
the country, in the South as well as in 
the North. In many cases the good- 
will of the tenancy had been sold for 
more than the fee simple of the land; 
in fact, the considerations given for 
tenancies were so valuable that it was 
necessary to legislate for them in one 
direction or another—either to prohibit 
or to legalize them. He need not advo- 
cate the latter course; his own view 
was that the tenant’s goodwill con- 
sisted in a sort of proprietary interest 
in his land, an interest that no Irish 
landlord could wholly ignore. When 
free sale and virtual fixity of tenure 
had created for a tenant a tangible 
interest in his holding, the necessity for 
fair rents naturally followed. Theclauses 
relating to fair rents certainly formed a 
cardinal part of the Bill, and ought not, 
therefore, to be open to the charge of 
obscurity ; but, in spite of all that had 
been said on that point, he believed 
that all that was intended was that, in 
fixing a fair rent, the tenant’s interest 
should be borne in mind. A great deal 
had been said about confiscation, and 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
had prohesied that, after the Bill passed, 
the landlords would become absentees, 
and would lose all interest in their 
estates. But the Ulster landlords had 
not done so, and as for confiscation, 
though he owned that he had his doubts 
as to the working of the Bill, he thought 
that its general effect would be to in- 
crease rather than to diminish the value 
of estates all over Ireland. Tenant right 
was a guarantee for arrears of rent, and 
made it to the interest of an outgoing 
tenant to leave his farm in good con- 
dition ; in short, it was, so to speak, the 
reserve fund of landed property. ‘There 
were two matters with which the Bill 
ought to deal—namely, leases, which 
were often most tyrannical, and the 
large sum, estimated at £16,000,000, 
belonging to the Irish farmers, and 
lying almostidlein the bank at 1 per cent. 
The farmers would be glad enough to get 
2 per cent for their money on Govern- 
ment security, and he should like to see 
them subscribe to a fund which would 
enable them to buy their own farms. 
Next, with regard to the very important 
subject of overcrowding, he could only 
say that in many districts, particularly 
on the Western seaboard, the evil wasso 
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great that free sale and fixity of tenure 
would be all but worthless, unless steps 
were taken to diminish the excessive den- 
sity of population. This Bill would fall 
short of what was required unless means 
were adopted to provide for this teem- 
ing population who were in a chronic 
state of semi-starvation. The Irish, he 
might observe, wereasentimental people, 
and there lurked in their minds a sus- 
picion that the plan of emigration was, 
in reality, a project to exterminate 
them. He could well understand the 
hesitation and difficulty which a Prime 
Minister must feel in regard to under- 
taking large public works ; but he would 
suggest that that scheme should have a 
fair trial, and that the Commissioners 
should receive a limited amount of funds 
and be strictly tied down in its expendi- 
ture, so that they might not incur any 
risk. A scheme had been tried with 
success on the property of Mr. Crosbie, 
the well-known shorthorn breeder, of 
Kerry, and also on the property of Cap- 
tain Kennedy. 

Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, re- 
marked, that the House was now en- 
gaged in discussing the seco.d reading 
of the Bill, and reminded the hon. Mem- 
ber that he was going into minute details 
on points which could be more properly 
discussed in Committee. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, he would con- 
tent himself with saying that the over- 
crowded districts to which he referred 
had special claims to the consideration of 
the Legislature. He thought it was the 
duty of every Irish Member to vote for 
this Bill. There might be points of which 
some of them were not much enamoured ; 
but, on the whole, it was a measure of 
necessity and of expediency. The bon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) had stated that he was about to 
abstain from voting for the second read- 
ing; but he had also announced in a 
published letter that he would not ab- 
stain were it not certain that he should 
not thereby endanger the passing of the 
Bill. Fer his own part, he ventured to 
think that abstention on an occasion like 
this was a course unworthy of, and, in- 
deed, impossible, for any serious politi- 
cian. In such acrisis of Irish history, 
it was the duty of every man to say dis- 
tinctly whether he was in favour of the 
Bill or not. He could not bring himself 
to believe that the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork wished to expose Ireland to 
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another winter such as she had lately 
passed through ; and he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would show his patriotism by 
helping them to make this a good mea- 
sure, and would exert his great influence 
in inducing his countrymen to accept it 
as such. 

Mr. CLOSE said, that, as an Ulster 
man, he should support the second read- 
ing of the Bill. There was a happy 
unanimity of opinion, not only through- 
out the country, but among hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House, as to 
the absolute necessity of legislation on 
this subject. He could not shut his eyes 
to the fact that a postponement of legis- 
lation on this question beyond the pre- 
sent Session would work most fatal in- 
jury to the peace of Ireland. He was 
therefore ready to co-operate in a fair, 
honest, and impartial spirit in passing 
this measure. But, while voting for the 
Bill at its present stage, he reserved to 
himself full liberty to discuss, and if 
possible amend, its provisions in Com- 
mittee. He heartily supported, for in- 
stance, the emigration and the reclama- 
tion clauses; but there were other por- 
tions of the Bill which he as heartily 
disapproved. There were complications 
and obscurities in the Bill which he be- 
lieved, if not cleared up, would tend to 
litigation and a perpetual disturbance of 
the harmony which should exist between 
landlord and tenant. He considered it 
especially desirable that a system of fix- 
ing fair rents should be established, as, 
from personal experience in Ireland, he 
knew that was one of the points 10st 
sought for by the tenants. He therefore 
hoped that the obscure clauses which 
the Prime Minister had attempted to 
explain would be rendered intelligible, 
and the Bill, as a whole, cast into a form 
which would render it acceptable to the 
House generally, and beneficial to the 
country. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
wished to remind the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld), who had menaced the House 
with an outbreak of civil war in Ireland 
if the Bill did not pass, that civil war 
did at the present moment prevail in 
Ireland. Blood had been shed that very 
day, and there were constant collisions 
between the authorities and the people. 
Treland, in fact, was in a more dangerous 
condition than she had been at any pre- 
vious period during the present century, 
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notwithstanding that the Government 
was armed with exceptional powers. 
And why was Ireland in that condition ? 
Because the Government had shilly- 
shallied with the land agitation, the 
danger of which they perceived so long 
ago as last autumn. And in the face of 
such a state of things in Ireland they 
were asked to pass an ameliorating, 
kindly measure such as had never be- 
fore been introduced into that House. 
The Prime Minister had declared that 
confiscation did not exist within the 
four corners of the Bill. But if con- 
fiscation did not exist, what became of 
the statements of the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself in 1870, and of other right 
hon. Gentlemen sitting on the Treasury 
Bench, who declared to be dangerous 
that which the Bill now actually pro- 
posed? The House had a right to ask 
those right hon. Gentlemen what had 
occurred since 1870 to change the opi- 
nions they then so solemnly expressed. 
It was a significant fact that when a 
Liberal Ministry came into power Coer- 
cion Acts should have to be used for 
Ireland, and concessions made which, in 
other circumstances, would never have 
been entertained. Parliament, so to 
speak, was called upon at the point of 
the bayonet to pass a measure which it 
was perfectly well aware confiscated the 
property of the Irish landlords. He 
knew of an estate on which, since 1854, 
the landlord had borne the whole cost 
of the improvements, and now the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to give the 
tenant the right of selling those im- 
provements. If that was not confisca- 
tion he did not know what was. Upon 
that same estate, he might mention, the 
landlord, on coming into possession, 
found no less that 11,000 tenants; but, 
foreseeing that with a failure of the 
potato crop these unfortunate people 
would be reduced to starvation, he or- 
ganized a scheme of emigration for the 
surplus population on his land, and pro- 
vided the remainder with proper dwell- 
ings in place of the hovels which they 
had been occupying. Such landlords as 
that—men who had been good. land- 
lords and done their duty to the best of 
their ability—ought not, he contended,to 
be brought under the hard-and-fast pro- 
visions of the Bill. The case he had 
mentioned was not exceptional ; he knew 
many others like it, with the details of 
which, however, he would not trouble 
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the House. He was in Ireland during 
the first Famine. He was quartered all 
over Ireland. He was quartered in the 
North and the South, the East and the 
West. He had ample opportunity of 
knowing the state of Ireland at that 
time, and he believed that a precisely 
similar state of things existed at present 
in the Western portions of the country, 
and he was convinced that some scheme 
of emigration was an absolute necessity. 
If that was not done the sore would 
fester and would remain open for the 
agitators. He hoped, therefore, the 
Bill, if it became an Act of Parliament, 
would contain provisions by which those 
living in the Western parts of Ireland 
might be removed, either by means of 
migration or emigration. He should 
like, also, to see the number of tenant 
proprietors increased; but the clauses 
dealing with that point were so vague 
that he ventured to say they would not 
work efficiently. As to the reclamation 
of waste lands, no one who knew Ire- 
land would deny that much might be 
done in that way, and he was sure no 
one on either side of the House would 
grudge the money which it might be 
found necessary to expend in order to 
carry out that object. In reference to 
manufactures, he might observe that he 
had seen in Waterford two mills which 
were doing a fair business, and he could 
state of his own knowledge that in that 
locality where those mills were situated 
the people were being taught habits of 
industry. Such undertakings ought in 
every way, he thought, to be encouraged 
as affording the best safeguards for the 
honest employment of a too numerous 
agricultural population. But now he 
came to the main provisions of the Bill, 
and with regard to them he had no 
hesitation in saying that they were such 
that ought never to receive the assent of 
the House. Taking the Ist, 3rd, 4th, 7th, 
and 13th clauses together, it was clear 
that they contained the principle of 
fixity of tenure pure and simple, for a 
landlord, once having put a tenant into 
possession of one of his farms, could 
never get rid of that tenant, hampered 
as he would be by penalties of every 
kind if this Bill becamelaw. Then why, 
he would ask, if the rent was a fair rent, 
and had not been raised for a period of 
15 years, was the landlord to be dragged 
into Court? Surely the landlord ought 
also to have equal power to take his 
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tenant into Court, and show that hig 
rent was just and moderate. On that 
point he thought the proposal of the 
hon. and learned Member for Antrim 
(Mr. Macnaghten), with which the Prime 
Minister found fault, a most admirable 
one, tending, as it would, to prevent 
litigation and to save expense, both to 
landlord and tenant. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in the course of his speech, 
referred to the estate of a noble Lord, 
against whom he had nothing to say, 
because he believed him to be a most 
honourable and amiable man, and, for 
one who might be called an absentee 
landlord, a very good one. But then 
that noble Lord seldom or never went 
near his estates; and yet such was the 
man who, in 1881, was held up by the 
right hon. Gentleman as a model land- 
lord, and not the men who lived on their 
estates, who spent their money in the 
country, and who had been held up as 
models in 1870. Their system was now 
said to be exotic, and not in accordance 
with the views and wishes of Irish tenants. 
Nothing, he might add, could, in his opi- 
nion, justify such an expulsion of land- 
lords as that proposed by the Bill, and 
which the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman evidently showed that he contem- 
plated. The Bill must, he maintained, 
fail, because it sought to set class against 
class, and would tend to perpetuate liti- 
gation of the most unhappy kind. The 
present tenant was the only man who 
would be benefited by the right of free 
sale. The Bill would have the effect of 
making Ireland poor ; and for those rea- 
sons, and because he believed it would 
be mischievous in practice as well as 
unwise in policy and unjust in principle, 
he should vote against the second read- 
ing. 

Mr. D. O’CONOR said, it was clear, 
from the speeches which had been made 
from the Benches opposite, that the Bill 
was not regarded with much favour in 
that quarter. He was greatly astonished 
to hear the noble Lord the Member for 
North Leicestershire (Lord John Man- 
ners) urge the development of the in- 
dustrial resources of Ireland, the estab- 
lishment of piers, harbours, railways, 
&c. He did not think he ever before 
heard those views put forward by the 
Party opposite, although he had fre- 
quently heard them advocated by the 
hon. Member for Galway County (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry), who had given Notice 
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of a Motion on the subject this Ses- 
sion. The noble Lord said that last 
year he supported a measure for the 
development of fisheries in Ireland ; 
but he did not tell them what the 
Party opposite did, when they were in 
Office, for Ireland. He was not sur- 
prised at the action of the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) and the Amendment which he 
had proposed. The noble Lord remained 
true to-day to the opinions he expressed 
years ago on the Land Question, because 
he had denounced every possible con- 
cession to Ireland. He asked the noble 
Lord to point out on what occasions 
concessions were ever made to Ireland, 
either at the time or in the manner in 
which the people of Ireland had de- 
manded them. The concessions that 
had been made were either granted too 
late, or they had been spoiled in the 
granting by the introduction of principles 
which rendered them utterly unsuitable 
for the country for which they were in- 
tended. He admitted that never in the 
history of Ireland had there beena greater 
concession than the Land Act of 1870; 
but it possessed two defects—it did not 
establish a tribunal to prevent an arbi- 
trary increase of rent, and it contained 
nothing in the shape of fixity of tenure. 
Attempts were made by Irish Members 
at different times to get those defects 
remedied ; but during the whole time 
the Party of the noble Lord were in 
Office they carried out the policy recom- 
mended by the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire with regard to Ire- 
land—namely, no concession ; they told 
the Irish Members that the Act of 1870 
was a final settlement of the Irish Land 
Question. The result of the policy of 
no concession to Ireland was the estab- 
lishment of the Land League. The 
House was told that the present Go- 
vernment, in a few months after they 
acceded to power, turned everything up- 
side down. ‘The fact was that the Land 
League was in existence, and as well 
organized in the West of Ireland as it 
was now, during the last year the Party 
opposite were in Office. He looked upon 
this Bill as an attempt to remedy the 
defects of the Act of 1870 with reference 
to fair rent and fixity of tenure. In so 
far as it did that, it was a good Bill, and 
would be successful; in so far asit failed 
to do that, in so far it would be a failure. 
With reference to the question of fair 
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rent, the Prime Minister showed clearly 
it was the intention of the Bill to give 
fair rent—in fact, the principal objection 
to the Bill was that it made the rent 
unduly fair to the tenant, and almost 
ruinous to the landlord ; but, considering 
that in the House of Commons landlords 
were powerful, and in the other House of 
Parliament predominant, it was natural 
to expect that the Bill would not be 
passed in a shape that was unfair to 
landlords. With regard to fixity of 
tenure, there was no question that the 
Bill gave fixity of tenure for the first 15 
years; but what was to be the position 
of the tenant at the end of that period ? 
In the event of the landlord not wishing 
to go on with another term, would he 
be able to resume possession, and simply 
give the tenant compensation under the 
disturbance clauses? If so, then the 
value of that part of the measure dif- 
fered from that which he originally set 
upon it. However, fair rents, with a 
certain fixity of 15 years, and with, he 
trusted, a power of renewing it after- 
wards, would form a substantial boon to 
the tenant, and he was not prepared to 
reject that boon when offered as it was 
by the Government. As to the fifth part 
of the Bill, relating to the creation of a 
peasant proprietary or an occupying 
ownership, he had always held that that 
was the real solution of the Irish diffi- 
culty. The real cause of the present 
agitation in Ireland was the fact that 
the great bulk of the people saw that 
the landowners were a very small frac- 
tion of the community, and differing in 
class, in feelings, and opinions from the 
vast majority of the nation. That had 
led to the bad feeling which existed in 
many places between landlord and ten- 
ant, and what the country required 
was a large increase in the number of 
oceupying owners. Therefore, he cor- 
dially approved of the principle of that 
part of the Bill, although he was afraid 
that in practice that portion of the mea- 
sure would have little effect for a very 
long time. A very considerable interval 
would elapse before many persons could 
take advantage of those particular pro- 

visions. In conclusion, he might add 
that, having been returned at the last 
Election pledged to the principles of 
fixity of tenure, fair rents, and free 
sale, he could not throw any obstacle in 

the way of the passing of that Bill, 
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went a long way to secure those three 
things to the tenant. 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, I am sorry 
that I cannot join with the hon. Gentle- 
man the junior Member for the County 
of Sligo (Mr. D. O’Conor), in taking any 
part in the division upon the present 
stage of the Bill, and I will endeavour 
to explain to the House my reasons for 
my abstention. It has been truly said 
that the debate upon this measure up to 
the present has been very much a de- 
bate upon its details and not upon its 
principle. In fact, it appears to me 
that the Gentlemen who have been 
instrumental in moving the present 
Amendment do not so much find fault 
with the principle of the Bill as they 
show a desire to fritter away the details 
in Committee, so as to render it still 
more worthless to the Irish tenant than 
in its present form. I shall step out of 
the line which the debate has taken, 
and say why I cannot approve of the 
Bill, and try to show my reasons why I 
think that principle is a defective one. 
It is supposed by many people in Ire- 
land that this Bill introduces some new 
principle. Now, I venture to think that 
this Bill introduces no new principle, 
that it proposes to restore nothing to the 
Irish tenant besides that which the Act of 
1870 proposed to restore, for I look upon 
the Bill, not as a measure that gives 
anything, but as a measure of restitu- 
tion. Now, Sir, the principle of the 
Bill, I think, is identical with the Act 
of 1870, inasmuch as it proposes to 
establish a partnership in the land be- 
tween landlord and tenant. It is true 
that for a very long time even the 
authors of the Land Act of 1870 refused 
to admit that any property was conferred 
upon the tenant by that Act, or that any 
partnership was proposed to be estab- 
lished. So late as last Session, during 
the debates on the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland was 
with the greatest possible difficulty in- 
duced to admit that the Land Act of 
1870 did confer ‘‘some kind of interest”’ 
—these were his words—he would not 
say property upon the Irish tenant. But 
we now have the Government coming 
forward and admitting that the Act of 
1870 did confer a property upon the 
Irish tenant in the shape of tenant right 
in the North of Ireland, and in the 
shape of compensation for disturbance 
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and improvements provided in the scale 


under that Act. Now, the only differ. 
ence to my mind between the first main 
portion of this Bill and the Act of 1870 
is that this Bill seeks to carry out the 
principle of the Act of 1870 in a differ- 
ent way from that provided by that Act, 
The Act of 1870, as I have said, did 
really intend to confer a property upon 
the Irish tenant. It really proposed to 
do so; but it failed to protect that pro- 
perty. It proposed to protect it by 
fining the landlord for evicting his ten- 
ants to the amount of value of property 
that was so conferred: but it was found 
during the practice and the experience 
of the 10 years we have had with that 
Act that this system of fining the land- 
lords failed to protect the tenant in that 
property. Now, I venture to assert, 
though I hope otherwise, that the sys- 
tem of establishing a Court to fix fair 
rent will also fail in protecting even the 
small property acknowledged to belong 
to the tenant by the Act of 1870. We 
have had a great many calculations as 
to the amount of property handed over 
to the Irish tenant. We were told by 
high authorities that £80,000,000 or 
£90,000,000 were to be handed over by 
that Act; but we have a very easy 
means of estimating the amount of 
money property of value actually trans- 
ferred by a Return which was quoted 
by the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) the other evening. 
From that Return it appears that the 
compensations which have been given 
by the County Courts in operation under 
that Act during the four or five years’ 
time over which the Return extended to 
the tenants in claims, both for compen- 
sation for disturbance and improvements, 
only amounted to £27 each. We thus 
find that instead of £80,000,000 or 
£90,000,000 handed over to tenants by 
this Act, a sum which is only an exceed- 
ingly small fraction of that amount was 
actually transferred, and this only after 
expensive litigation before the County 
Courts, and sometimes before the Su- 
preme Courts. Now, in estimating the 
benefits which this Act was to confer 
upon the Irish tenants, we must bear in 
mind that the property which this Bill 
proposes to acknowledge to the tenant 
is only that which the Act of 1870 pro- 
posed to acknowledge—nothing more. 
The only difference is that it proposes to 
protect it in a different way, and this is 
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the great boon which is being held up 
to the Irish people as the reward for all 
their miseries during the last two years, 
and for all the sacrifices they have made. 
It simply means that an additional value 
to the amount of £27 is to be handed 
over to these unfortunate tenants, and, 
this is only to be had at the cost of a 
lawsuit. The tenant is not afforded the 
simple means of even knowing what his 
right is, except by tedious and expensive 
litigation. Every step in this litigation 
may be contested by the rich, powerful, 
and educated landlord opposed to him 
for the time. We have then, on the one 
side, the poor Irish tenant, without 
education, without means, and, until 
very recently, without the power of 
organization and combination, pitted 
against a class of men who have con- 
stantly shown themselves to be the most 
able defenders of their rights that 
have existed in almost any country. 
But we have also the authority of the 
authors of the Bill as to the extent of 
this benefit to the Irish tenants. We 
have, in addition, the declaration of the 
principal Ministers of the Crown. We 
have first of all the declaration of the 
Prime Minister, in introducing the Bill, 
that the landlords, as a rule, have stood 
their trial well, and he said he did not 
propose to interfere with them asa body, 
and that this Bill would not interfere 
with the rents of the landlords as a body. 
[Mr. Guapstone: Except in the case of 
the payment of excessive rent.] Just 
80; in other words, that he did not be- 
lieve that the rents of the majority of 
Irish landlords would be in any way re- 
duced. We have also the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant to the 
same effect. He stated that he believed 
that a very small minority of Irish 
landlords would be affected in any way 
by the measure. We have also the 
statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster the other night, when he 
said that the Bill would not reduce 
the rents of more than one - tenth 
out of the whole body of Irish land- 
lords; and certainly if I am entitled to 
assume—and anybody can predict what 
would be the result of the work of this 
complicated measure—I am entitled to 
assume that the three right hon. Gentle- 
men who are om et for this mea- 
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ing than any other Member. I now ask 
the hon. Member for the County of Cork 
(Mr. Shaw), who is doing so much to 
lubricate the larynx of the Irish people 
in order to induce them to swallow this 
Bill, amended or unamended, as best 
they can, I ask him whether he con- 
siders anything but a very large and 
general reduction of rent in Ireland will 
be or ought to be satisfactory to the 
Irish tenants? The House will be good 
enough to recollect what the situation is. 
There have been three years of un- 
exampled agricultural depression—an 
almost total failure of crops, when 
foreign competition has come into play 
in a most unusual and unheard - of 
fashion. We havecompelled the Irish land- 
lords to reduce their rents during the last 
two years; the English landlords have 
reduced their rents of their own accord, 
because they were wise in their genera- 
tion ; but the Irish landlords allowed the 
question of the reduction of rent to be 
made a casus belli between themselves 
and their tenants, and have produced an 
agitation of which, I believe, none of 
us have yet seen the end. Well, the 
right hon. Gentleman comes forward 
with his voice and says that as regards 
the bulk of the Irish landlords their 
rents will not be in any way reduced. 
I ask the hon. Member for the County of 
Cork how he can conscientiously recom- 
mend a measure of this kind to the 
Irish people as a satisfactory settlement 
of this great question while he hears 
these statements from three right hon. 
Gentlemen of such authority? Wehave 
been accused of being desirous of keep- 
ing up the agitation. For my part, I 
think the accusation would fit very much 
better upon Her Majesty’s Government. 
I know of no better way for keeping 
alive the agitation than by supplying 
half remedies for admitted grievances. 
We desire this question to be settled 
now once for all, and it is because we 
have every reason to believe that this 
measure will fail in affording the satis- 
factory and final settlement that we re- 
fuse to allow ourselves to be com- 
promised, and allow the claims of the 
Irish tenants to be compromised, by the 
flat and full acceptance of the Bill which 
the Prime Minister so much desires. 
Let it not be supposed that because we 
live in Ireland we desire to keep our 
country in a state of agitation. Can it 
be supposed that we, who have some 
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eause for desiring the interests of our 
country to prosper and that it should re- 
turn to quietness, should gain more by 
the continuance of Irish grievances— 
grievances to be redressed by Liberal 
Ministries—grievances out of which they 
may gain Party victories on election 
hustings, without which it is much to be 
feared that Liberal Ministries would 
sometimes find their occupation entirely 
gone. I know of no period within a 
great many years when the Irish Ques- 
tion has not been adopted by the Liberal 
Ministry when this question has not been 
carefully fostered and cherished, and a 
sufficient instalment of justice given for 
the purpose of keeping it alive; and I, 
as an Irishman, protest against the pre- 
sent Government losing this oppor- 
tunity, an opportunity which they may 
never have again, of closing this ques- 
tion, and certainly it will not be my 
fault, so far as anything I can say or do, 
if they lose it. Now, Sir, the attempt 


to establish a partnership between the 
landlord and tenant, between idleness 
and industry, is to be renewed by the 
Government, after they have failed in 
their attempt of 1870 to establish it ; and 
the miserable restitution of £27, upon 
the average, is to be offered to each 


Irish tenant as his share in the soil of 
his native land. This miserable dole is 
to be again foisted off upon him by a 
Liberal Government as hisreward, and as 
his share in the exertions which he has 
made, and which his predecessors have 
made for many generations in improve- 
ment and reclaiming the soil of Ireland. 
Recollect that the tenants have done 
everything, and that the landlord has 
hardly done anything. We were told 
the other day of the magnificent sum of 
£3,500,000 sterling which the Irish 
landlords had spent upon improvements 
since 1841. But it was out of the 
tenant’s pocket. It ought to be remem- 
bered that all that money has been 
borrowed from the Board of Works, and 
that both principal and interest have 
been repaid by the tenants in the shape 
of added rent. But that £3,500,000 
very accurately represents the so-called 
exertions of the landlords, and it came 
out of the pockets of the tenants. It 
has been exceedingly easy for landlords 
to borrow money; they can do so much 
more easily than landlords in England. 
Now, the annual income from land in 
Ireland was £17,000,000 or £18,000,000, 
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| and the Irish landlords only pretended 
| to have spent £3,500,000. They have 
| had the land of their country absolutely 
under their control. No foreign despot 
ever wielded more power over the good 
of the people and over the resources of 
the country than the Irish landlords, and 
they have left us in an appalling and 
miserable state. Ireland is the worst 
cultivated and worst formed and the 
most miserable country on the face of 
the earth. Evidence of this is to be 
seen on every hand; yet because we 
have asked that the land, which has been 
the absolute property of this privileged 
class for so many centuries, and which 
they so shamefully neglected, should be 
transferred to the only people that have 
ever done anything to improve it, we 
are to be charged with being revolu- 
tionists, and with a desire to confiscate, 
We do not desire to confiscate anything, 
The Land League doctrine is that any 
attempt to reconcile the respective in- 
terests of the landlord and tenant is im- 
possible. It is time, after the Prime 
Minister has made an ineffectual at- 
tempt to deal with the question, and 
when he is entering upon another at- 
tempt which we fear will also prove in- 
effectual, it is time that the doctrine we 
preach should be thoroughly examined, 
and that it should be entertained with a 
little more tenderness and regard for the 
just claims of the Irish people. How 
has the Land League propcsed that the 
existing system in Ireland should be put 
an end to? We have never asked for the 
expropriation of the landlords. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” | And the hon. Member for the 
County of Galway, who is the chief pro- 
pagator of that delusion, is taking upon 
himself a grave responsibility when he 
holds out such an agreeable prospect to 
the Irish landlords. The members of 
the Land League do not think the pro- 
perty of the landlords has yet touched 
bottom, and are of opinion that they 
should not be caught out until more is 
known of the change which American im- 
portations are likely to produce. But the 
League has undoubtedly recommended 
compulsory expropriation, though not for 
all landlords. We have recommended 
that power should be given to a Commis- 
sion to expropriate compulsorily those 
landlords who may be acting as centres 
of disturbance, to use the expression of 
the First Lord of the Treasury. That is 
all that the League has recommended 
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up to the present time in the shape of 
compulsory expropriation. We have 
asked that the price to be paid to those 
landlords who have broken the trust re- 
posed in them by the State should be 
fixed at 20 years’ purchase at the Poor 
Law valuation, and we believe that the 
mere threat of expropriating them at 
such a price would do more to reduce 
rack-rents than all the legal parapher- 
nalia of the right hon. Gentleman and 
his draftsmen. We have also asked 
Parliament to restore to the tenant 
his old Common Law right, which was 
taken away, as the right hon. Gentleman 
has told us, by the Act of 1816, be- 
fore which date ejectment was a difficult 
matter. The League last year had re- 
commended that ejectment should be sus- 
pended for two years; and it appears to 
me that the essential way in which to 
effect their suspension would be by re- 
ealing the enactments passed by land- 
lord Parliaments in favour of landlords in 
the years 1816, 1850, and 1861. Another 
restitution which Ireland may fairly 
claim from England has been already 
alluded to by the First Lord of the 
Treasury, who has told the House that 
the £52,000,000 worth of property sold 
in the Encumbered Estates Court has 


been sold without any regard to the in- 


terest of the tenants. But did it not 
occur to the right hon. Gentleman that 
if this great wrong had been done it 
would be fair to undo it, and that there 
would be no hardship upon a landlord 
who had purchased in the Encumbered 
Estates Court if he were asked to give 
up his purchase upon receiving what he 
had paid for it? If the land were to 
revert to the State at the price paid for 
it in the Encumbered Estates Court, the 
tenants would have their property in the 
soil protected, and they could remain as 
State tenants under the Government, or 
could become landowners by the pro- 
cess indicated the other night by the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Is £52,000,000 too large asum of money 
for this country to spend upon this Irish 
question ? The money, I feel sure, can be 
got by a loan at 4 per cent in the open 
market. . oo Irish Memsers: Three 
per cent.| If Parliament can but sum- 
mon up courage to undo the mischief 
that has been done, a great deal of good 
may be effected without any necessity 
for such complicated legal machinery as 
is now proposed. Among the landlords 
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who have purchased the large amount 
of property to which I have just alluded 
will probably be found a very large pro- 
portion of the worst and most rack-rent- 
ing. I do not mean to say that rack- 
renting is entirely confined to the new 
landlords, for I know many absentee 
landlords, and manyold landlords, whose 
estates are just as highly rented as those 
of the new landlords. But there is a 
very large proportion of rack-renting 
landlords among the latter, and they 
are the curse of their country. Having 
said thus much upon the fundamental 
principles of the measure, and upon some 
points which, I venture to think, may 
assist the solution of the question before 
us, I will pass on to a very brief con- 
sideration of some of the more strik- 
ing details of the measure, and show 
how impossible it is for the Irish 
tenant to hope that this Bill will really 
give him even the small amount of pro- 
perty which the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury proposes to restore to him. How, 
I ask, is this little property of £27 to be 
secured to the tenant? The tenant can- 
not be considered as the owner of that 
property until he shall have successfully 
wrested it from the landlord. Every 
point in his case is liable to be contested 
in a Court of Law; every right which 
he claims may be subjected to modifi- 
cation, and the onus of proof is thrown 
upon him from the first. He will have 
to pay for skilled witnesses to give evi- 
dence as to the improvements on his 
holding ; he will have to engage counsel 
and solicitors, and, if finally successful, 
he will get £27. It should be borne 
in mind that the majority of tenants 
are very poor men and very small 
holders. Out of 600,000 tenants in 
Ireland, 320,000 were valued under the 
yearly value of £8, and of these 175,000 
are valued under £4. These figures 
show how useless it will be for many 
tenants to hope that they will gain any- 
thing from the measure under consi- 
deration. The costs of the suits will, in 
nine cases out of 10, eat up all the pro- 
fits which the tenant can expect to gain. 
The old proverb of ‘‘ The shell for thee ; 
the oyster is the lawyer’s fee,”’ will have 
to be modified if the Bill were to be- 
come law, for a tenant will have the 
shells while his landlord and the lawyer 
will divide the oyster between them. I 
am, however, happy to say that the 
right hon. Gentleman has given up the 
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of first instance under the Bill. It is 
true that the right hon. Gentleman has 
rather shabbily covered his retreat by 
throwing the blame upon the draftsmen. 
I desire, however, some statement in 
reference to this question of the Court, 
for we are still ignorant of what the 
composition of the tribunal will be. 
From the statement of the Prime Mi- 
nister with regard to the draftsman of 
the Bill, it appears that he was prepared 
to allow tenants the option of going 
past the County Court and applying 
directly to the Commission. I presume, 
then, that he would have to substitute 
a great number of sub-Commissioners. 
This announcement must have whetted 
the appetite of the multitude of office- 
seekers who are hanging around this 
Bill, and who are looking forward to its 
results with far more hope than the un- 
fortunate tenants. I presume he would 
appoint a large number of sub-Commis- 
sioners to fix what the fair rents should 
be, and for the purpose of deciding all 
the other points which are left to the 
Court to decide. Now, that is one of 
the chief defects of the Bill incident to 
the principle as well as to its detail. It 
is practically impossible, in an agricul- 
tural country like Ireland, where there 
is no other resource than agriculture, to 
find a tribunal which will not be preju- 
diced either in favour of one side or the 
other. For the purpose of deciding those 
questions, all the educated classes from 
whom you would most likely draw your 
sub-Commissioners will be either land- 
lords themselves or their relations, or in 
some way under their influence, and in 
favour of the maintenance of the land- 
lord system in its full integrity. I pass 
on now to the question of arrears of 
rent, and I would say that it was worthy 
of more than the passing notice which 
the Prime Minister gave it. There is an 
overwhelming accumulation of evidence 
in the Reports of both Royal Commis- 
sions as to the indebtedness of the ten- 
ants, both with regard to arrears of 
rent to their landlords and debts to the 
shopkeepers. You offer nothing in this 
Bill that you did not offer the tenant in 
the small Bill called the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill last year. You do 
not, in fact, offer him so much, because 
you only give him the right of selling 
his interest; and you gave him the 
prospect, at all events, of something 
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more under that Bill in the shape of 
compensation for disturbance. You do 
not give him the opportunity of remain- 
ing in his holding, and of enjoying the 
reduced rent which you hope the Court 
may in some cases fix. You simply give 
him the right of selling his interest in 
order to discharge the arrears of rack. 
rent which have accumulated during the 
past three bad seasons to the landlords, 
Considering, as I have said, that these 
small tenants in arrear constitute the 
majority of the Irish tenants, I think 
we are entitled to make a strong stand 
in behalf of the interests of those unfor- 
tunate people. The Government eyi- 
dently see that their Bill affords no pro- 
tection to the small tenants, for they 
have made a very strong point of the 
emigration clauses as the real remedy 
for their case. The Prime Minister and 
his Colleagues have said that they do 
not hope to remove the congestion in 
the West of Ireland by any other 
means than by emigrating—the people 
in families. It is admitted on all hands 
that the congestion which has existed in 
many parts of the West of Ireland must 
be got rid of somehow or other. The 
tenants are crowded upon poor and 
small holdings, where it would be diffi- 
cult for them to exist in decent comfort 
if they had no rent to pay at all. I 
would ask the Government to take these 
small tenants under their protection, to 
place them under the protection of the 
Commission, and not to doom them to 
banishment. It is impossible for these 
poor people to be happy in America. I 
have seen many of them in America. I 
have seen them on the land; I have seen 
them in the cities, and they are not 
happy, and they are not contented. 
Passing their lives in the West of Ire- 
land, and many of them having arrived 
at an advanced age, they are not fitted to 
undertake the troubles and the struggles 
of a new world such as America is, 
Young people, when they go out there, 
thrive well and can assimilate themselves 
to the new phase of existence which they 
have to commence ; but to carry out these 
poor old men and women, and to set 
them down upon the prairies of Minne- 
sota or Iowa, is indeed a very poor 
mockery of English justice to Ireland. 
The example of what was done by Father 
Nugent, of Liverpool, and by Bishop 
Ireland, of St. Paul, was quoted during 
some of the discussions upon this Bill, 
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As showing the advantages of emigra- 
tion, Father Nugent emigrated some 20 
selected families from the West of Ire- 
land, sent them over, and placed them 
under the care of Bishop Ireland. Father 
Nugent is a remarkable judge of cha- 
racter; and I will only say of Bishop 
Treland that, if he could not make emi- 
gration succeed, no other man is likely 
to do so. But, with the exception of 
two or three families, all those 20 families 
have proved failures as emigrants, and 
the colony which Bishop Ireland estab- 
lished last year had to be broken up 
and the people scattered in different 
directions. I would ask the Government 
to look into this matter. Emigration is 
simply a short cut for them. It is simply 
an evasion of the responsibility which 
rests on their shoulders. They desire to 
shift the duties which belong to them, 
as the responsible Government of the 
country, upon some emigration agency, 
and at the expense of the British tax- 
payer. We require the labour of every- 
body in Ireland for the purpose of de- 
veloping the resources of our country. 
We have plenty of land. I have been 
accused of wanting to migrate them from 
the plains of Mayo to the fertile fields of 
Meath. I believe once in the United 
States I was guilty of an oratorical flight 
of that nature; but it was only an ora- 
torical flight. There is no practical 
necessity for bringing the people from 
Mayo to Meath. There is plenty of 
improvable land in Mayo for everybody 
there. Zhe Gardeners’ Chronicle says there 
are 4,000,000 acres of land laid down in 
pasture in Ireland which are not fit for 
pasture, and which is every year dete- 
riorating and becoming less capable of 
producing food. I should like to give 
the Commissioners power, by way of 
experiment, to buy land in the neigh- 
bourhood of these congested districts 
under the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Acts, and to transplant the best of those 
tenants if they deakred it—and I am 
sure they would—upon those lands, and 
give them a chance of cultivating some 
of this improvable land, and making it 
produce what it is capable of producing. 
Lhe adoption of this course with regard 
to some 50,000 tenants would remove 
the crowded condition of things in Mayo, 
Donegal, and one or two other Western 
counties ; and we should produce a great 
deal more food for the English market. 
I believe if you get 50,000 or 60,000 of 
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the people on to these grazing tracts 
which are not fitted for grass, and 
ought not to be left one instant longer 
in grass—I am not speaking of the 
rich grazing lands, which it would be 
a mistake to break up, but land capable 
of improvement and in want of labour 
—I believe we could give these poor 
people some chance of making them 
productive. I ventured the other night 
to make a suggestion in that direction 
to the Government. I suggested the 
Commission should have the power of 
buying land for the purpose of building 
decent labourers’ houses ‘and allotting 
half an acre or so to labourers, wher- 
ever it was found they were not already 
provided for. However, I was at once 
pounced upon by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and a lecture in 
political economy was read to me which 
I shall not soon forget. We were told 
that that was the sure way to bring 
about a return to the condition of the 
old 40s. freeholder; that if you gave the 
Irish labourer land he would try to live 
upon it, and would refuse to work for 
the farmers in his district. The right 
hon. Gentleman, I think, answered his 
own speech in another speech he sub- 
sequently delivered on the Land Bill, 
far more effectually than I could have 
answered it. The right hon. Gentleman 
had shown that the small cottier tenants 
in the West of Ireland—tenants holding 
not more than from half an acre to five 
or six acres—are migratory labourers, 
in the habit of migrating every year to 
England, or wherever they can get em- 
ployment. They took their labour to 
the best market, and worked very hard 
in their employment. The right hon. 
Gentleman had eulogized, with all his 
well-known eloquence, the industry and 
energy of these poor people—people 
who come to England and Scotland every 
year, and live on 6d. a-day, working, 
very often, 12 or 14 hours a-day, for the 
purpose of paying the rack-rent exacted 
from them for their little holdings at 
home by thelandlords. I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, then, if the mi- 
gratory labourers of the West of Ireland, 
holding their five or six acres of land, or 
more than the half acre which has been 
spoken of, are not prevented from work- 
ing, and working very hard, to better 
their position, why should he suppose 
that labourers in other parts of Ireland, 
with much less land given them, would 
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be prevented from working, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had suggested in his 
first speech on this question? I feel 
convinced that if the labourers were ren- 
dered independent, on the one hand, of 
the landlord, and, on the other, of the 
farmer, if he were independent to the ex- 
tent only of his small house and his little 
garden plot, the quality of his labour 
would be much improved, and he would 
be contented with his lot; a stimulus 
would be given to his industry in the 
shape of the hope of, in time, becoming 
possessed of greater property. In that 
way a fresh incentive to industry would 
be held out to the agricultural labourer 
of Ireland. Ido not think the question 
of the agricultural labourer could be 
settled by meddling with the farmers, or 
by insisting upon the latter building 
houses or improving the labourers’ little 
plots. I would put the labourer under 
the protection of the Commission, just 
in the same way as I propose that the 
smaller tenants should be put under it ; 
and, if the Commission were formed of 
men who would not shrink from trouble 
—of Gentlemen such as I now see on 
the opposite side of the House, some 
Englishmen and some Irishmen—I feel 
convinced that the result would be an 
enormous improvement in the condition 
of the labourers throughout Ireland, and 
a material diminution in the amount of 
disaffection that, at present, unfortu- 
nately exists among the lower classes of 
Ireland. You cannot expect that the 
people will be contented as long as they 
are starving. At any rate, before you 
apply the remedy of emigration try the 
other plan—namely, the development of 
the resources of the country, and I will 
undertake to say you will not be dis- 
appointed in the result. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster has asked, ‘‘ Why 
are there no industries—why is there no 
enterprize in Ireland?’ Itis not very 
difficult to find the reason. The Irish- 
man has been trained to the knowledge 
that the result of his labour will not 
accrue to him. He has learned that 
that also has been the experience of his 
fathers before him ; and he has come to 
the conclusion that the less capital he 
lays by and invests in the land, or any- 
thing else, the better for him, and the 
less is he at the mercy of other people. 
We cannot have industry in a country 
without a spirit of enterprize ; enterprize 
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comes from hope, and the Irish people 
have no hope. Go amongst them and 
see how listless and despondent they are, 
Go to America and see what Irishmen 
are there. They have made the rail- 
roads, they have built cities, and Irish. 
men are to be found there distinguished 
in every walk of life. They are to be 
found as employers of labour, as manu- 
facturers, and as professional men. Wes 
know that Fulton, the inventor of the 
steamboat, was the son of an Irishman; 
we know that Roche, the great ship- 
builder, and Mackey, Flood, and 
O’Brien, the most successful miners 
that exist, are all true-born Irishmen. 
Here is an example of Irish enterprize. 
When I was in Cincinnati a short time 
ago, Mr. Holland, an Irishman, took me 
over his shop, and presented me with 50 
dollars and a gold pencil-case, in aid of 
the Land League. Mr. Holland emi- 
grated some nine or ten years ago from 
the City of Cork as a poor boy, who 
found that he could not get on in his 
own country. I found him employing 
200 hands in the manufacture of gold 
and silver pencil-cases, and sending 
his goods to Manchester, Paris, and 
other places, successfully competing 
with other manufacturers. I saw 
that Mr. Holland had just made a dis- 
covery, which promised to make a revo- 
lution in electric lighting. “He has dis- 
covered how to fuse the metal iridium, 
which has, hitherto, been vonsidered to 
be infusible, and has so supplied the 
want of an electric burner. Now, the 
reason the Irish do not succeed in Ire- 
land is because a nation governed by an- 
othér nation never does succeed. Under 
such circumstances, communities lose 
that feeling of independence which to 
themis just as necessary as to individuals, 
in order to promote exertion. The curse 
of your rule—of foreign rule in Ivre- 
land, overshadows everything. Thecon- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government dur- 
ing the past few months has been lead- 
ing many moderate men to believe 
that until your Chief Secretaries and 
Under Secretaries, your Privy Coun- 
cillors and your Central Boards, your 
stipendiary magistrates and military 
police, your landlords and bailiffs, are 
cleared out bag and baggage, there can 
be no hope of any permanent improve- 
ment of the country. I think Sir, I have 
said enough to show why I ought not to 
compromise myself or those whom I repre- 
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sent, by accepting a measure which I fear 
cannot be either a final or a satisfactory 
solution of this question. I regret very 
much that the Government appear deter- 
mined to miss the great chance which is 
open to them. I believe that if they had 
adopted a different course—had they 
permitted remedial legislation to precede 
eoercion—they would have found a very 
much stronger feeling in this country be- 
-hind them, and that they would have 
been enabled to have carried through 
this House, and also through the other 
House, a much stronger and more per- 
fect Bill. I hope the result will prove 
that I am wrong in my forecast as to the 
effect of the Bill. No one hopes more 
sincerely than I do that the measure will 
turn out better for the Irish tenants than 
I fear it can. AsI have said, I and my 
Friends have no desire to keep things in 
a perpetual state of confusion. We de- 
sire to see this Land Question and every 
other Irish question settled. We desire 
to see this division amongst the classes 
—which, I fear, some Englishmen desire 
to perpetuate for their own purposes— 
done away with. Wedo not want the 
Irish landlords and the Irish tenants 
continually to live in opposing camps. 
As individuals, the landlords are well 
fitted to take their place as the leaders 
of the Irish nation. They have been 
em up to the present time, by legis- 
ation in a false position, and they would 
have been more than human if they 
could have filled it without shame and 
disgrace. I would entreat the Govern- 
ment to re-consider the question, and to 
endeavour, in Committee, to make the 
measure more healthy for the poor peo- 
ple, and less hurtful, and to bring about 
such improvement in it that we, the Irish 
Members, may vote for it without feeling 
that we are compromising the position 
we have hitherto occupied and sustained. 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : I 
do not know, Mr. Speaker, what impres- 
sion the speech we have just listened to 
has produced upon the mind of the 
House. For my own part, I must say 
that I have listened to it with much 
interest, and, at the same time, a great 
deal of pain. The hon. Gentleman has 
told us very frankly that he is some- 
times subject to the temptation to take 
“ oratorical flights,’’ and therefore I 
hope that, with reference to some of 
the observations he has made, we are 
not to look on them as altogether the 
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result of his deliberate conviction, Het 
that he may have indulged in some of 
those remarks which he sometimes yields 
to the temptation of making. I cer- 
tainly would fain hope that some of his 
closing remarks are of a character that 
he would not, upon reflection, desire us 
to take as his deliberate conviction ; but, 
whether that be so or not, I think there 
is one thing we may learn from the 
speech—and that is, that in approach- 
ing the consideration of this Bill which 
the Government have presented to us 
to work upon, we must lay aside the 
idea that the measure is to be passed 
—whether we approve of it, or whe- 
ther we disapprove of it in our own 
minds—for the purpose of pacifying the 
people who are causing the agitation and 
trouble in Ireland. It is perfectly clear 
from the speech —indeed, there have 
been other speeches delivered in the 
course of these debates that would show 
the same thing—that no measure such 
as this—probably no measure that any 
Government would be likely to submit to 
the House—will have the effect of satis- 
fying and silencing the demands of those 
who are represented by the hon. Gentle- 
man. I think it is well at the outset to 
take note of that fact, because we have 
before us a most serious question, and 
we have to consider matters of very 
great difficulty and very great delicacy ; 
and there is no doubt that we approach 
them—that hon. Members in different 
parts of the House approach them—from 
different points of view, and are guided 
by very different considerations. It is 
well that we should know, in considering 
these matters, what are the grounds we 
have for believing that the measure—of 
the intrinsic merits of which we may 
have doubts—ought to be passed for the 
sake of giving peace and preventing con- 
fusion in Ireland. Now, we have arrived, 
I think, at the end of the eighth night 
of these debates, and we are still dis- 
cussing the second reading of the Bill; 
and it has been said that a very con- 
siderable proportion of the discussions 
which we have carried on have been 
discussions on points that ought rather 
to have been considered in Committee. 
But I venture to think that we have not 
been at all excessive in the time we have 
spent in the consideration of this mea- 
sure, or in the manner in which it has 
been criticized, because, in point of fact, 
this is a Bill as to which so very much 
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depends upon the details, and the details 
themselves are of such a character, that 
you can hardly consider them properly 
if you take them one by one, and do not 
consider them asawhole. The Bill, [am 
sorry to say, is one which does not, at 
first sight, exactly speak for and explain 
itself. There are many things which, 
when you look at them in the first in- 
stance, you think you understand, but 
with regard to which, when you come to 
compare one clause with another, you 
become somewhat bewildered. We have 
heard a good deal on several of those 
points, and it is not my intention to- 
night to go at any length into those 
points which have been the subject of 
so much discussion ; but I will take one 
as an instance of the sort of difficulty in 
which we find ourselves placed on an 
examination of the Bill. I will take the 
first lines of the 1st clause of the Bill— 
the most important, probably, of all the 
provisions that are contained in the mea- 
sure—in which it is laid down that the 
tenant of a holding shall have the right 
to dispose of his tenancy at the best price 
he can get for it, subject, of course, to 
certain limitations which are afterwards 
referred to. We want to know the mean- 
ing of that expression—‘“‘tenancy.”’ We 
look to the interpretation clause as we 


look at a glossary, in order to see what is 
the meaning of “his tenancy ”’—what it 
is he has to dispose of. We turn to the 
end of the Bill, and we find this defini- 
tion—‘‘ tenancy means the interest in a 
holding of a tenant and his successors 
in title during the continuance of a te- 


nancy.” That is one of the most extra- 
ordinary definitions I ever heard. It 
is open to the sort of objection taken 
to a particular mathematical equation, 
when you get a solution in the terms 
of the unknown quantity. It reminds 
me very much of one of the answers 
which Sir Robert Peel told us was 
given to his celebrated question—‘‘ What 
is a pound?” The answer was—‘ It 
is the interest of £33 6s. 8d. at 3 per 
cent for 12 months.” That is really 
very much the sort of explanation given 
to these words—‘“‘ his tenancy.’ It is 
important we should know exactly what 
it is the tenant is to have the right of 
disposing of; and we want a much 
clearer explanation than that which is 
contained in the four corners of the Bill. 
When we hear of “ his tenancy,” we are 
led to suppose it is some property the 
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tenant has, and that he is to be at liberty 
to dispose of it just as he can dispose of 
his horse, or his plough, or any other 
article that belongs to him. I think] 
heard from one of the speakers, I forget 
which—either the Attorney General, or 
the hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dalk, or some other legal Member—the 
statement that there was no meaning in 
the idea of a man having property un- 
less he was at liberty to dispose of it, 
Then, if that is so, we want to know 
what is the meaning of these limitations 
of yours? If thisis a man’s own tenancy 
—his own property—why do you put 
any limitation upon the right which you 
give him to dispose of it? Or, again, 
when you talk of “his tenancy,’’ will 
you tell us exactly how it is that he be- 
came possessed of the right? Some get 
up and say—‘‘ Oh, itis perfectly obvious 
how he became possessed of it. He was 
the man who improved the farm; he 
was the man who by his capital and by 
his energy made it what it is; and he is 
entitled to the value of the improve- 
ments which he has made.’’ Certainly, 
nobody disputes that. We are all per- 
fectly ready to agree on that point; and 
we are, and have been—heve been for 
a long time—endeavouring by legislation 
—under the Act of 1870 and otherwise— 
to secure to the tenant the full value of 
whatever he has done to improve his 
holding. But we are told there is some- 
thing besides that. Well, it is that 
something else we want to know and 
understand ; and the great difficulty we 
have in finding out what that something 
else is has been the cause of a very 
great part of the debates we have had 
to listen to. I am bound to say now, I 
feel the very greatest difficulty in making 
up my own mind as to what is intended 
by that expression. The Prime Minister 
the other day, as I understand him, 
told us that everything in the nature of 
what is sometimes called the unearned 
increment—everything that arises from 
an increase in the demand for and a 
deficiency in the supply of land, every- 
thing that exceptionally raises the value 
of land belongs, not to the landlord, 
but to the tenant who happens to be 
in occupation. [Mr. Guiapsrone dis- 
sented.] The Prime Minister shakes 
his head. That may not have been his 
meaning ; but it was the meaning he 
conveyed tous. There it is—we never 
know exactly where we are—when we 
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try to express a supposed meaning, we 
are told we are wrong; and when we 
try another, we are told we are equally 
at fault. The measure is avowedly 
framed with less regard to the laws of 
political economy than we are in the 
habit of observing in legislation, because 
we have to deal with an exceptional 
state of things which makes it impossible 
to treat the case of Ireland as you would 
treat any other case, and because it is 
extremely difficult to explain the points 
on which a solution is to be given. 
When you bear in mind—as the hon. 
Member for Antrim said in his excellent 
speech the other day—the question as to 
how this matter will be interpreted by 
the Court, or Commission, that will have 
to decide on it, that will appear to be the 
real question we have to consider, and 
that will, I venture to say, keep all Ire- 
land in a ferment for a very consider- 
able time. If that is the case, do let us 
consider for a moment how important it 
is that we should address ourselves to 
the Bill for the purpose of endeavouring 
to understand it, and seeing how far it 
will meet the evils which it is designed, 
or purposes to be designed, to meet. 
Hon. Gentleman get up and say—‘“‘Settle 
this question once for all ;”’ others say— 
“Pass this Bill, or something dreadful 
will happen ;” and others—‘‘ You will 
be misunderstood in Ulster if you do not 
vote for this Bill; and it is important 
that you should not shake confidence in 
the Ulster Custom.”’ But no one, that I 
know of, has any wish to shake that 
custom; we all want to confirm, and ratify, 
and strengthen, and bear up that custom. 
When we come to what we may call 
the minor premiss of the argument, we 
begin to perceive its weakness. You 
say—‘‘ Settle this question once for all.” 
We answer—‘ Will this Bill settle it?” 
You say—‘ Pass this Bill, or something 
dreadful will happen.” We answer— 
“Will the passing of this Bill prevent 
something dreadful happening?” You 
say—‘‘If you do not pass the Bill, you 
will shake confidence in the Ulster Cus- 
tom.” We reply—‘ We are anxious to 
ratify and strengthen that custom; but 
this Bill does not do it.” When all 
these things are said, we cannot but re- 
member that very similar statements 
were made in 1870. We were told the 
same thing when we were dealing delibe- 
rately and scientifically with the great 
Upas tree which was overshadowing Ire- 
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land, and when we were making a great 
sacrifice with a view to a permanent and 
final settlement of this question. We 
are informed now that in those days 
the Conservative Party was wiser than 
it seems to be to-day; that we were 
advised in 1870 by our great Leader not 
to oppose the settlement proposed ; and 
that, moreover, when it came to work it 
did not produce those formidable results 
that were foretold, but that property 
rose in value, and every good thing hap- 
pened. But why was all that ? It was be- 
cause we were then deluded into the be- 
lief that that Act was a final settlement. 
And, whether property did rise in value 
or not—which is a matter open to some 
dispute—at all events we believed that 
security would be obtained, and confi- 
dence might very well be restored. But 
we cannot feel that now. I would only 
say a few words upon what really im- 
presses me in this matter. We are 
dealing with a question which is one of 
a gravity it is impossible to exaggerate. 
It is not a mere question as between 
landlord and tenant. It is not merely a 
question of providing for the improve- 
ment and advancement of Ireland. It 
is a question which touches the whole 
peace and happiness and welfare of that 
country, and of the whole of the United 
Kingdom. It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the importance of the question. 
Then, for Heaven’s sake! do not let us 
apply a false remedy—a remedy that 
will not touch the disease, and which is 
more likely to do harm than good. What 
is it, after all, that Ireland requires? It 
requires for its development the applica- 
tion of capital ; it requires the confidence 
which produces capital ; and it.requires 
what is still more important, energy and 
wisdom in the application of that capital. 
Until these are obtained it will be im- 
possible for the people of Ireland to 
work out their salvation. Do not sup- 
pose that by any measure you can pass 
you can do for the people of Ireland 
that which they can only do for them- 
selves. They must themselves be pre- 
pared to work with a proper spirit and 
energy; and it can only be by the 
exercise of those great moral qualities 
of enterprize, self-restraint, and ‘self- 
exertion, that they can become a happy 
and contented people. Now, is the mea- 
sure which you are proposing well cal- 
culated to bring out these qualities? I 
will not say—we should be not quite un- 
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justly accused of harshness if we were to 
say—to the people of Ireland—‘‘ We can 
give you no help in these difficulties; 
you will have to struggle through them 
unaided by combining energy with self- 
denial.’’ God knows, the people of Ire- 
land have had enough of suffering, and 
anything we can do to par them ought 
to be done freely and liberally. For 
my own part, I would not be too strict 
in observing all the principles of political 
economy in this matter, if I thought 
that good could be done by a departure 
from a course that might seem to be not 
properly applicable. But let us take 
care we are helping in the right way. 
I do not in my conscience believe, and I 
very much doubt that there are many 
persons in this House who do believe, 
that the way to promote peace and 
happiness in Ireland is to bring about 
all this quarrelling, and all this con- 
fusion in the relations between landlords 
and tenants. There are still points which 
we may, no doubt, carefully consider, 
with the view of placing landlords and 
tenants on the best terms; but, even 
then, if the changes which might result 
be such as do not amount to a total revo- 
lution in the whole state of society—if 
they do not amount to the absolute de- 
struction and overturning of whatiscalled 
landlordism—I venture to say that many 
of the smaller changes that you may 
make will not touch the fringe of the 
psa with which you have to deal. 

know there are measures pointed at 
in the 5th part of this Bill which seem 
to me to present something of a much 
more hopeful character ; and for my own 
part I am desirous, and my Friends near 
me are desirous, to promote as far as 

ssible that portion of the measure. 

ut, even there, we feel ourselves in con- 
siderable doubt, because we are unable 
to assure ourselves how far the Govern- 
ment are really in earnest in endea- 
vouring to press that part of the Bill. 
We know very well that the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster has always 
been a strong advocate for the establish- 
ment of a peasant proprietary in Ireland. 
That is, no doubt, the part of the Bill to 
which he will give his support, and 
which he looks upon as a matter of 
great importance. The noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India, the other 
day, in a speech which he made outside 
this House, spoke of it as being the 
principal object which the Bill had in 
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view—to make the people owners of the 
soil—and spoke of the other portions of 
the Bill as being only a modus vivendi 
until that was done. But I very much 
doubt, from the speech of the Prime 
Minister, whether that is the view which 
he takes. It would seem that he re- 
garded the first part as the principal part 
of the Bill, and that he looked for the 
regeneration of Ireland to the alteration 
of the relations between landlord and 
tenant, and to the recognition of the 
tenant’s interest in the property to an 
extent which I could not gather, but 
which I understood him to say included 
all that rise in value which might be 
due to the great competition for land. 
I think it well that we should be made 
to understand that point, because there 
seems to be considerable doubt with re- 
gard to it. I do not wish to misrepre- 
sent the right hon. Gentleman; but we 
understood him the other day to say 
thatthe expression, ‘‘fair rent at the mar- 
ket rate,” was a contradiction in terms, 
because the highest market rent included 
two things—the one being the value that 
was obtained by the tenant’s outlay, the 
other the value acquired from the com- 
petition for land in consequence of its 
scarcity and the earth hunger; and he 
said the tenant had a prope-ty in both 
those things. Those were the expres- 
sions used by the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but, if the statement be correct, when was 
that property conferred? Was it given 
by the Act of 1870, or was it an original 
possession of the tenant restored to him 
by that Act, or is it something that has 
grown up since the passing of the Act? 
Sometimes we are told, although when 
the Act of 1870 was passed we were led 
to believe the contrary, that even if we 
were not aware of it, we were by that 
legislation actually giving this property 
to the tenant. I must say that greatly 
shakes our confidence as to the way in 
which we are now asked to proceed. 
For we may again be giving something 
more than we are aware of, and may 
not find it out till too late. I will 
not at this late hour detain the House 
by going into the other parts of the 
Bill; but there is one important point 
about which I wish to say a word 
or two, and that is the constitution of 
the Commission which is to be the great 
tribunal erected by the Bill. We have 
had as yet no real discussion upon the 
nature of that Commission, and it does 
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seem to me, that, looking to the enor- 
mous extent of its functions and the 
work to be performed by it, we ought to 
have had, at an early period of the dis- 
cussion, a much more complete defini- 
tion of its powers than we have at pre- 
sent. It is not a mere Commission which 
is to act as a judicial tribunal. It is not 
that which most of us, I believe, would 
be perfectly willing to agree to—some- 
thing in the nature of a tribunal that 
might assist in arbitrating in cases of 
difficulty with regard to rents. I am 
not at all indisposed to examine pro- 
posals that may go to the introduction 
of a system by which an appeal could be 
made in the case of fixing rents, espe- 
cially in the case of the smaller tenants 
who are unable to take care of them- 
selves. But the Commission proposed 
in this Bill goes a great deal beyond 
that. Itis something in the nature of 
those commissions of liquidation which 
are occasionally appointed to settle and 
wind up complicated estates in bank- 
ruptcy. Some of these special powers, 
which are now given to the Commission, 
seem to have been copied bodily from 
those which were given to arbitrators in 
the case of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway Company. There are 
tafe given by the provisions of the 

ill to the Commission of the most 
extensive character; and it looks as 
if, not only those poor people of whom 
the hon. Member for Oork City has 
spoken, but the whole of the people of 
Ireland, were to be put into the hands 
of the Commission. That would be a 
most serious state of things to establish. 
You are going to bring about a revolu- 
tion in the country, and its regulation is 
to be entrusted to a Commission of whose 
composition and powers we do not, at 
the present time, know anything. I may 
point out, with regard to these matters, 
that it would be very well worth while 
if we were allowed to discuss some of 
these important parts of the Bill before 
we discuss that which is regarded as less 
vital. It would be, I think, of very 
great advantage to us if we could make 
sure as to the composition of this Com- 
mission; and it would be also of great 
advantage if we were able to make 
sure of the 5th part of the Bill, which 
relates to what we consider to be a very 
material portion of the proposed mea- 
sures. We know there have been cases 
in former times in which large and im- 
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portant Bills have been brought in, and 
where some portions of the Bill that were 
considered the most popular and the 
most important were dropped as the 
Bill proceeded through Committee, and 
thrown over either for want of time, or 
upon some other grounds. I am afraid 
we shall have something of that kind in 
connection with the present measure. I 
am afraid, if we go into Committee 
without an understanding, we shall find 
ourselves fighting hard over some of the 
earlier clauses in trying to settle the re- 
lations of tenants and landlords; and 
that when we come to the 5th part of 
the Bill, and consider what are really 
its beneficial portions—those relating 
to emigration, the reclamation of waste 
lands, the planting of a tenant proprie- 
tary on the soil, and other matters such 
as all of us regard as important for the 
development of the resources of land in 
Ireland—I say, I fear we may be told 
that these matters are too big to be 
taken up in connection with this Bill, 
and that the part of the measure for 
which many of us would have been 
ready to vote on the second reading will 
be laid aside. Sir, I wish to explain what 
is the position of the Conservative Party 
generally with regard to this question. 
I do not know whether I need take that 
trouble, because, a few days ago, the 
Prime Minister, who likes to play his 
opponent’s game as well as his own, was 
good enough to tell us how we ought to 
move all our pieces, and also to explain 
what he thought of the policy we were 
pursuing. However, so far as I can 
myself offer any contribution towards 
throwing light upon our proceedings, I 
will point out to the House exactly how 
we stand in the matter. We have never 
denied, and we never shall deny, that it 
is a very proper and desirable thing to 
legislate upon these questions. We are 
perfectly ready to enter into the discus- 
sion of questions of the character of 
those to which our attention has been 
invited; and, as my right hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Plunket) said no 
longer ago than last night at Bristol, 
the Conservative Party, before they saw 
this Bill, did look forward with hope to its 
being something of acharacter which they 
would be able to support. [Zaughter.] 
That statement seems to amuse hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite; and I haye no doubt 
that the standpoint from which some 
of them approach this question is one 
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which has more of a political and 
Party character about it than anything 
else. No doubt, some hon. Members 
opposite prefer that position to the more 
solid grounds upon which it might be 
possible to deal with this question. But 
that is not our view. We have looked 
into this Bill, and we have,taken some 
little time to consider what course we 
ought to pursue. We came to the con- 
clusion that the Bill, as it stood, involved 
and contained within itself principles of 
such intrinsic injustice, and principles 
which appeared to us to be so exceed- 
ingly open to objection on economical 
grounds, that we could not conscien- 
tiously accept it, or give it our fiat by 
voting for the second reading. On the 
other hand, we were not disposed to 
take up a position of blank resistance 
and say—‘‘ We will have nothing to do 
with the Bill, but will do our best to 
throw it out.” We thought it proper 
to express in a Resolution what our 
views were with regard to the policy to 
be pursued towards Ireland. That policy 
is to be found in the Resolution of which 
Notice has been given by my noble 
Friend the Member for North Leicester- 
shire (Lord John Manners). The Reso- 
lution runs thus— 

‘¢ That this House, while anxious to maintain 
and secure in full efficiency the customs of 
Ulster and other analogous customs in Ireland, 
and to remedy any proved defects in the Land 
Act of 1870, is disposed to seek for the social 
and material improvement of that country by 
measures for the development of its industrial 
resources rather than by a measure which con- 
fuses, without settling on a just and permanent 
basis, the relations of landlord and tenant.” 
[‘‘Oh!”] Hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
ery ‘‘Oh!”’ would seem to hate landlords 
more than they love Ireland. It would 
appear to be their contention that nothing 
can be done in the way of improvement 
for Ireland by measures for the develop- 
ment of her industrial resources, and 
that it is impossible that any injustice 
or any mischief can arise from measures 
which we think we see in the Bill before 
us—measures for upsetting and entirely 
confusing the relations between land- 
lords and tenants in Ireland. However 
that may be, I have expressed the views 
we hold, and we are prepared to stand 
by the policy which we have announced 
in the words of my noble Friend, al- 
though we are not able, on Parlia- 
mentary conditions, to move it in the 
form of a Resolution contradictory to 
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the issue before the House. My noble 
Friend the Member for Haddington- 
shire (Lord Elcho) stands first with an 
Amendment, with regard to which we 
admit entirely the justice and literal 
truth of the language employed. It is 
perfectly true that there are many things 
in the Bill which we must consider ob- 
jectionable on the grounds of justice and 
economy. That, however, is not the way 
in which we ourselves should prefer to 
meet the question. But, having to meet 
it, we are reduced to the alternative of 
considering whether we shall vote for 
the words standing part of the Ques- 
tion—‘‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second time’? — or whether we shall 
vote against them. It would be abso- 
lutely impossible for us, feeling as we 
do with regard to the character of this 
Bill, to vote in favour of the words 
standing part of the Question, because 
that would seem to imply that we were 
insensible to the very objectionable prin- 
ciples contained in the measure before 
us; and we know perfectly well how a 
vote of that sort would be used by a 
disingenuous opponent, who would take 
care to draw from it inferences which he 
would well know how to apply. On the 
other hand, it is said we can abstain 
To 


from voting; but that cannot be. 
abstain from voting would be unworthy 


of us. We feel, therefore, that it is our 
duty to vote, in the first instance, for 
the Amendment of the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire, with 
the reservation that if we could our- 
selves substitute a Resolution of our 
own for that which he proposes, we 
should adopt that of my noble Friend 
the Member for North Leicestershire. 
I hope the House, in the decision it may 
take to-night, will bear in mind that 
this is but a preliminary diseussion as 
to the consideration of the Bill in its 
future stages. If the Bill goes into 
Committee, we shall do our very best to 
clear up those points which appear to us 
to be doubtful, to eliminate. those pro- 
posals which appear to us to be contrary 
to justice, and to maintain and strengthen 
those points which appear to us to be 
really caleulated for the benefit of Ire- 
land. I am quite certain of this—that, 
at the present moment, there is a great 
deal that depends on the course that 
this Bill may take; and it is not by 
shutting our eyes to the facts, not by 
thinking that everything is pleasant 
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because it is convenient to you to make 
it pleasant, that you will get out of the 
difficulty in which the country finds 
itself. We have had a fair note of 
warning from the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork to-night. We are perfectly 
well aware of the view that he and those 
who act with him take. We know 
how great their influence has been in 
Ireland; and we know very well how 
great has been their influence on the 
Benches opposite. We ourselves will 
not shrink from doing that which we 
believe to be our duty. We will not be 
deterred by any menaces or alarms that 
may be held out as to something dread- 
ful that may happen if we venture to 
make any Amendments to these pro- 
posals. We will do that which we feel 
to be our duty; and we do it not in the 
interests of one particular class. Wedo 
not come forward and say merely be- 
cause this Bill involves the confiscation 
of the property of landlords—which it 
does—and because it affords no com- 
pensation—which it does not, and is, 
therefore, unjust—we do not say simply 
on these grounds we object to the Bill ; 
for, if that were all, you might cure it by 
offering compensation, and by measures 
which would somewhat take off from 
the severity of the confiscation. But 
we say we are perfectly convinced that 
legislation such as this—and especially 
legislation won and wrung from you, as 
this has been, by the agitation of which 
the country has been for so many months 
the seene—we say that such legislation 
is calculated to inflict an evil on the 
whole of Ireland, and on the whole of 
the Empire; quite above and far exceed- 
ing any class interest you could imagine 
to be injured by the provisions of the 
Bill. You will be teaching the people 
the lesson backwards—instead of teach- 
ing them that they should rely on their 
own energies, and be prepared by their 
own energies, and by hard work, and 
by self-denial, to work out a better po- 
sition either in Ireland or in some other 
country. You will be teaching them to 
look exclusively to the Government, to 
the Commission—to anybodyrather than 
themselves—and you will be teaching 
them to consider that when they are in 
difficulties there is a simpler course than 
work, and that is agitation. It is with 
the object of protesting against, and, as 
far as possible averting, that mischief 
which we believe would fall on the whole 
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of Ireland, that we take our stand against 
many of the provisions of this Bill. 
THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Mr. Speaker, I regret extremely that this 
long debate could not be concluded by the 
speech of my right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury, which was, I am 
sorry to say, delivered last Monduy to a 
House far less full than the present one ; 
and I can assure the House that, at this 
hour of the night, I have no intention of 
attempting to fulfil the duty which has 
fallen upon my right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister of winding up this de- 
bate. I will endeavour to occupy the 
House for a very short time ; and I hope 
they will allow me, before going to a 
division, to make one or two observa- 
tions on the attitude assumed on this 
measure by the two Parties who sit 
opposite. A position has been taken by 
the Gentlemen who sit immediately op- 
posite to us which has been a subject of 
some surprise, and I cannot say it has 
been fully cleared up by the explanation 
which has just been given. We quite un- 
derstand that the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Friends should wish to take some 
time for the consideration of what course 
they should adopt in regard to this Bill; 
and, although the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) seemed to 
have made up his mind pretty well on 
the first night of the debate on the 
second reading, and delivered a most un- 
compromising denunciation of the Bill, 
we, perhaps,have no right to wonder that 
no distinct step was taken on the part 
of the Opposition on that occasion. But 
when, after the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho), he sat down without being able, 
on account of the Forms of the House, 
to move any Amendment, and when, 
subsequently, the obstacle in the way 
of moving a further Amendment was 
withdrawn, right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site did not even then seem very anxious 
to step into the gap, but allowed the 
noble Lord, two or three nights after 
his speech had been delivered, to get 
up and step into the vacant place and 
move his Amendment. Although the 
right hon. Gentleman has not shown 
quite the alacrity which we might have 
expected from some of his speeches, it 
does not appear to me to signify very 
much whether hon. Gentlemen opposite 
vote for the Amendment of the noble 
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Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho), or for the Amendment of 
the noble Lord the Member for North 
Leicestershire (Lord John Manners). 
Everyone knows that an Amendment, in 
whatever terms it may be couched, moved 
on the second reading of a Bill is 
virtually and essentially a Motion for 
the rejection of the Bill. And in voting 
for the Amendment of the noble Lord 
the Member for North Leicestershire, if 
they had done so, not less than in voting 
for the Amendment of the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire, they 
would vote for the rejection and destruc- 
tion of this Bill. That decision seemed, 
from the speech we have just heard, to 
have been arrived at not without some 
deliberation. It seems somewhat incon- 
sistent with some opinions we have 
heard from the Front Opposition Bench 
on former occasions, and even this even- 
ing. The hon. Member for North-West 
Lancashire, speaking the other night, 
said that when the details of the Bill 
came to be considered in Committee, it 
would be subjected to the same tem- 
perate criticism as had marked the dis- 
cussion on the second reading ; and the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin, speaking last night 
at Bristol, said he thought the Bill would 
become a moderate and useful measure 
as it progressed. And I thought I heard 
in the closing passages of the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman just now, 
some expression of the same kind, 
pointing to a desire on his part to 
amend the Bill in Committee. But if 
the right hon. Gentleman succeeds, in 
defeating this Bill on the second read- 
ing, how is it to be submitted to this 
temperate criticism, and how is it to be 
amended and made a useful measure in 
Committee? From the language held 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
North-West Lancashire (Colonel Stan- 
ley), and the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), and the Leader of the 
Opposition himself, I can come to no 
other conclusion that they do not with 
their whole hearts support this Motion 
for the rejection of this Bill. They do 
not wish the Amendment to be carried; 
and it is only a step they are supporting 
for the purpose of relieving themselves 
from some responsibility for the Bill, 
and perhaps to satisfy some of the 
rather more ardent Members of their 
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own Party. I wish to ask the House 
whether that position on the part of a 
great Party, and in regard to such a 
measure and such a question as this, is 
either a dignified or a useful position? 
I conceive that on such a question and 
on such a measure every Member of the 
House is bound—and more especially 
the Leaders of a great Constitutional 
Party—to have an opinion of their own, 
and that they are bound to vote as if 
the fate of the Bill depended upon that 
vote. The right hon. Gentleman has 
told us that he regrets having to give a 
vote against the Bill, and he looks for- 
ward to Amendments. I do not con- 
sider that the speech we have just heard 
is one which indicates in the slightest 
degree that if the right hon. Gentleman 
had the power of rejecting the Bill, he 
would take the responsibility of exercis- 
ing that power. If hon. Gentlemen 
opposite think that no change is re- 
quired; if they agree with the terms of 
the Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for North Leicestershire that all 
that is wanted is a development of the 
industrial resources of Ireland ; if they 
think that the present crisis is to be met 
by loans or gifts—an increase of fishery 
loans and an: increase of the grant for 
fishery piers—then I think they ought 
to reject this Bill. If they think that 
the principles of the Bill are unsound; 
if they think with the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) and the 
hon. and learned Member for Preston 
(Sir John Holker), that this Bill is a 
Bill of confiscation and spoliation, and 
that it will lead to other measures of 
Communism and robbery — if that is 
their opinion, then they ought to reject 
the Bill, and they ought not to make 
excuses for voting against the second 
reading. I can understand the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire, after the 
eloquent and able denunciation of the 
legislation of 1870, and of the proposed 
legislation of 1881, which we have heard 
this evening—I can understand him, 
and can believe that he does vote with 
all his heart and soul for the rejection 
of the Bill, and that if the fate of the 
Bill depended upon his vote, that vote 
would be given for the rejection. But 
what reasons have we heard from the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down for rejecting the Bill? He said 
he would not go into details; but it ap- 
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his speech consisted of criticisms of de- 
tails. He is not going to reject the 
Bill because he is satisfied, I suppose, 
with the meaning of tenancy ; or because 
of a difference of opinion between him- 
self and the right hon. Gentleman be- 
hind me as to the unearned increment ; 
or because he objects to the order in 
which the parts of the Bill are arranged. 
He said he could not vote for the Bill 
because it contained the principle of 
intrinsic injustice; but, having spent a 

reat deal of time in the discussion of 

etails, I did not hear him make any 
distinct declaration as to what the prin- 
ciple of intrinsic injustice is. [Sir Srar- 
FrorD Nortnoore: I spoke of confisca- 
tion.] The right hon. Gentleman did 
not say what were the provisions of the 
Bill which involved confiscation. He 
did not spend nearly so much time on 
his ideas as to confiscation as on the 
definition of tenancy and other parts. 
If, on the other hand, they consider that 
some change is necessary; if they do 
not agree with the terms of the Amend- 
ments of the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) and 
the noble Lord the Member for North 
Leicestershire (Lord John Manners); if 
they consider that some change is neces- 
sary, but that we are setting about the 
change in the wrong way, then, again, it 
is their duty to reject the Bill, and, at 
the same time, to indicate in what di- 
rection they consider the change ought 
to be made. If, however, they think, 
as I believe some of them do, that the 
principles of the Bill are, in the main, 
just and sound, but that they are pushed 
too far, or that they are unskilfully ap- 
plied, then it would be their duty, in 
my opinion, to accept the second read- 
ing of the Bill, pointing out in what 
way they think the Bill is capable of 
amendment, and to devote their ener- 
gies to Amendmentsin Committee. For 
these reasons, I think the course they 
are taking is not extremely dignified ; 
and I venture to doubt whether it is a 
very useful course. They indicate plainly 
enough that they expect the second read- 
ing to pass; and they are going to turn 
their attention to Amendments in Com- 
mittee. Well, Sir, are they, by oppos- 
ing the second reading, taking the best 
course to enable them to amend the Bill 
in Committee? If they had supported 
or acquiesced in the second reading, 
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forward on the discussion in Committee 
as allies and fellow-workers, at all events, 
in the same cause; and there are many 
Amendments which they could have 
brought forward, and which would have 
been entitled to respectful, and possibly 
favourable, consideration. But what 
view must we take of Amendments 
which are brought forward in Com- 
mittee by hon. Members who have 
announced themselves, by their one 
sition to the principle of the Bill, 
opponents and enemies of the Bill? 
Every Amendment brought forward un- 
der such circumstances must be looked 
at by the friends of the Bill with doubt 
and suspicion. The hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) does not 
intend to vote for the second reading. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) is going to oppose the second 
reading; but it is more clear and much 
easier to understand why the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork should wish to 
defeat the Bill or, at all events, to be 
indifferent to its success. The hon. 
Member has on various occasions indi- 
cated what the policy of the Land 
League is. He has repeated it to-night. 
His policy I have always conceived to 
be the total expropriation of the land- 


or less compensation for that expropria- 
tion. The hon. Member has told us to- 
night that he is notin favour of the expro- 
priation of all landlords, but that he is 
in favour of the power being given to 
expropriate all landlords; and I can see 
that the position of those who are not 
expropriated will not be one of any 
great security. Then the hon. Member 
proposes to substitute for the landlords 
occupying proprietors ; and he would do 
this, not by a voluntary, but by a com- 
pulsory process. What are the means 
by which he intends to accomplish this ob- 
ject ? He intends, as far as is in his and 
his Friends’ power, to deprive the land- 
lords now and hereafter of their means 
of subsistence; he intends to embitter 
the relations between landlord and ten- 
ant; and he intends, as far as he can, to 
make the landlords’ existence intolerable, 
until they will be willing to accept any 
terms offered them. Naturally, no Bill, 
the object of which is to improve the 
relations between landlord and tenant; 
no Bill, which is intended to restrain 
the abuse of a system which he wishes 
entirely to get rid of—no such Bill as 
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Member. Whatever may be the case 
with the landlords, whatever may be the 
case with the tenants, he, at all events, 
can afford to wait. The landlords may 
not be able to afford to wait, they may 
be unable to meet their obligations, 
they may be deprived almost of the 
means of living; the tenants may not 
be able to live much longer in this state 
of continual warfare against their land- 
lords; it may be almost impossible for 
the people of these countries to endure 
much longer the state of anarchy which 
this conflict involves; it may be impos- 
sible for anyone else to wait; but it is 
perfectly possible, in fact, it is the 
meg of the hon. Member for the City of 

ork to wait, because the longer this 
state of things continues, the longer the 
feud between landlord and tenant is 
kept up, the more embittered the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant be- 
come, the more violent the measures of 
attack on the rights of property and the 
measures of defence of the rights of 
property, the more it suits the hon. 
Member’s purpose, and the sooner he 
will accomplish his end. His object is 
perfectly plain, and I am not surprised 
the hon. Member refuses his support to 
‘ the Bill. But I cannot imagine how 
hon. Members opposite can have any 
sympathy with those objects. It is their 
desire—it must be their desire—that 
this question should be settled, and 
settled as satisfactorily and as speedily 
as may be; it must be their object and 
desire that the question should be settled 
with the smallest amount of change of 
which it is capable. What is the neces- 
sity for legislation on this subject at 
all? The hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin) has said he 
does not consider any of the reasons 
given by the Prime Minister adequate 
or complete, and that in his opinion 
the real reason why the Bill has been 
brought in is the agitation in Ire- 
land, and the obstruction which has 
been encountered in this House. Sir, 
I deny that it is the agitation in Ireland 
or the obstruction in this House which 
is the cause of this legislation ; but I am 
perfectly willing to admit, and I do not 
think there can be any doubt of it, that 
one of the causes which rendered legis- 
lation necessary, and legislation of this 
character, is the present condition of 
Ireland. This condition has been caused 
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partly by the agricultural depression 
which has visited England and Ireland 
alike during the last few years, which 
has partly caused the agitation, and 
partly by the condition of Ireland which 
has been produced by the agitation. It 
is not the fact, as has been frequently 
alleged, that this condition, which in 
the opinion of everybody necessitates 
legislation of some kind, is a new thing, 
or that it dates from the accession of the 
present Government. In the years 1878, 
1879,and 1880,discussions upon the ques- 
tion took place in the House of Lords; dis- 
cussionsto which I would refer at greater 
length were it not for the lateness of the 
hour. In the summers of 1878-9-80, 
the disturbed state of Ireland was 
acknowledged by Lord Cairns, who was 
then Lord Chancellor, and by the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon; and in 1880 
a quotation was made from a charge of 
Judge Fitzgerald, in which descriptions 
were given of the state of certain coun- 
ties.in the West of Ireland, which reads 
word for word with the descriptions of 
what was going on in Ireland during the 
last winter in a much more extended 
area. The causes which had produced 
the state of things in a limited part 
of Ireland in 1878-9-80 have produced it 
elsewhere since; and if the late Govern- 
ment were unable to cope with the agita- 
tion in a very limited area in 1878-9-80, 
how is it possible to argue that it is en- 
tirely owing to the remissness of the 
present Government that that agitation 
has.spread ? It seems to me that a more 
unfortunate quotation was never used 
than was used by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the senior Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) 
last night. He quoted from Shakspeare 
the lines— 
‘* A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
‘* Much suffered, rivers will not quench.” 

Sir, that little fire, which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman seems to think 
has been burning only since the acces- 
sion of the present Government to power, 
was burning, as I have said, and as is 
acknowledged by Members of the late 
Government, during their tenure of Office. 
That state of things was existing in the 
counties of Galway and Mayo during the 
three last years of the tenure of power 
of the late Government. [Sir SrarrorpD 
Norrnoore dissented.] I see the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) shaking his head. I am afraid I 
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must read the extracts. In 1878, Lord 
Cairns said— 

«Talso regretto say, onthe part of the Govern- 

ment, that there is much reason to believe that 
these occurrences in that district are not merely 
isolated acts having their origin in purely local 
circumstances, but thatthey are more or less con- 
nected with a larger organization—an organiza- 
tion having the double effect of leading to the 
commission of these crimes, and bringing to bear 
in the district where they are committed a sys- 
tem of terrorism and alarm which prevents any 
evidence being given against the authors of the 
crimes. With all the means of information 
which we possess, while I cannot say that un- 
detected and unpunished crime has increased 
and is increasing in the greater part of Ireland, 
I believe that in the particular locality to which 
reference has been made the state of the country 
is serious, and it is certainly a subject of great 
anxiety to the Government.” —[3 Hunsard, 
cexxxix, 1209.] 
In the next year the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon made a similar declaration ; 
and in the spring of last year, on March 
15th, the following quotation was made 
in the charge of Judge Fitzgerald :— 

“There seems to be sufficient evidence of an 
extensive combination for the purpose of for- 
cibly interfering to prevent the payment of rent 
by tenants to their landlords. This combination 
manifests its existence in various ways—by the 
posting of threatening letters demanding such 
reduction as these persons judge themselves en- 
titled to; by threats of violence to those who 
continue the payment of rent, and to those who 
it is apprehended are willing to pay it, and in 
some instances by actual violence to those who 
discharge their legal obligations in the payment 
of their rent. The feeling has further displayed 
itself by threats against ministers of the Law 
whose duty it is to serve civil bill processes, by 
the use of violence to those who have discharged 
this duty, and in many instances by violence 
and irritation committed in the face of the con- 
stituted authority. This last nature of agrarian 
crime is dangerous, because it is plain it will 
lead to bloodshed, which no one can contem- 
plate calmly.” 


Well, I ask whether these descriptions 
are not descriptions of identically the 
same state of things that now exists? 
[Lord Ranpotrx Cuvurcui1i: Then there 
were the Peace Preservation Acts. | 
There was the little fire burning. It was 
only in a small part of Ireland, and the 
late Government were able to devote and 
concentrate their whole attention upon 
it. They could use all the powers of 
the Peace Preservation Act; but they 
did not prevent it. The state of things 
I have shown to exist was not sup- 
pressed in any one of the three years. 
At the General Election in 1880, the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) was returned, with 20 or 30 
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Members, pledged to support an exten- 
sion of this system. Well, that was the 
condition of the country, which had long 
existed, and which Tt admit had be- 
come infinitely worse during the last 
year, and which I have also shown the 
late Government were absolutely unable 
to cope with, although it was then on a 
much smaller scale. Sir, what is the 
oe condition of Ireland? It is too 
ittle to say that we are within a mea- 
surable distance of civil war. In some 
parts of the country there does actually 
exist civil war between landlord and 
tenant, and the consequences to the com- 
munity are equally deplorable, which- 
ever Party may be in power. Many 
parts of the country are in such a con- 
dition that rent cannot be collected ex- 
cept it is at the cost of. wholesale evic- 
tions—evictions which turn numbers of 
persons out of house and home, and 
which create a most bitter feeling be- 
tween classes in Ireland. And if the 
law is not enforced, the consequence is 
equally deplorable, because a number 
of landlords are defrauded of their just 
and legitimate rights. Well, Sir, such 
a state of things as exists ina great part 
of Ireland, and which, on a limited scale, 
existed during the last years of the 
tenure of Office of the late Government, 
was the sole reason for the legislation 
with regard to this question. I will 
only say one word concerning the prin- 
ciples contained in the Bill. With the 
exception of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), we have 
heard no strong denunciation of those 
principles. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) has greatly 
changed his views since last year, when 
he referred to the ‘three F’s” as 
‘Fraud, Force, and Folly.” I think 
that to-night the right hon. Gentleman 
expressed his adhesion to one of the 
“three F’s”—“‘ fair rent.” At all events, 
I have not heard him say he was un- 
willing there should be an interference 
by a Court of Law for the purpose of re- 
gulating the rent. Well, Sir, there is 
nothing, after all, that is very dreadful 
in the “‘three F’s.” If there is any ob- 
jection to the ‘‘ three F’s,” it is to the 
extent to which they may be applied, 
or to the manner in which they are en- 
forced. In the ‘‘ three F’s’’ themselves, 
taken as principles, there is nothing to 
be alarmed at. On the contrary, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the “three 
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F’s”’ at this moment form the basis of 
fhe management of a great many of the 

est estates in Ireland. Those prin- 
ciples, recognized already to a great ex- 
tent by many landlords in Ireland, are 
to be found in this Bill; but they are 
to be found, not pure ®nd simple, not 
without limitation, but with limitations 
of every description. And the question 
is whether those principles, which are 
admitted to be sound by many landlords 
in the management of their own estates, 
cannot safely be engrafted on the Land 
Code of Ireland, secured as they are by 
the limitations in the Bill? Those prin- 
ciples were advocated by the late Mr. 
Butt, who, while sympathizing warmly 
with the tenants of Ireland, certainly 
did not entertain any of the ideas which 
are now held as to the expropriation of 
landlords; they were recommended by 
the authority of one Commission, and by 
the authority of the majority of another 
Commission —the Richmond Commis- 
sion. Whatever the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) may 
say, I am prepared to maintain that the 
most vital of the ‘‘ three F’s,”’ and that 
which involves the adoption, to a certain 
extent, of the others, is contained in the 
Report of the majority of the Duke of 
Richmond’s Commission. It must be 
admitted that a passage in that Report 
does contain the principle of judicial in- 
terference in the fixing of rent. No 
doubt, the hon. Member said it was only 
meant that that power should be exer- 
cised in certain places, and with refer- 
ence only to improvements made by ten- 
ants. But if there is to be interference 
at all, you must empower the Court to 
decide when that interference is to take 
place. You admit the principle when you 
admit the interference of the Court at all. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire pointed out to us in a 
tone of triumph that the Commissioners 
were not prepared to support the “three 
F’s” in their integrity ; but it does not 
follow that if they were not prepared to 
support the ‘three F’s” in their inte- 
grity, they were not the logical conse- 
quence of the recommendations which 
the Commissioners made. If you once 
sanction the principle of judicial inter- 
ference for the purpose of fixing rents 
you will find that you have obtained a 
reality without security. I will not, 
at this hour of the night (1.20), de- 
tain the House by recapitulating the 


The Marquess of Hartington 


(COMMONS). 
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provisions of the Bill. We shall haye 
an ample opportunity of discussing them 
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by-and-bye. The question for the de- 
cision of the House is an extremely 
simple one. In my idea, the law in Ire- 
land has too long neglected to recognize 
the customary and equitable rights of 
the tenant. Nothing could be more dis- 
tinct than the Report of the majority of 
the Duke of Richmond’s Commission 
that it has been the practice for a long 
time in Ireland for the tenant to make 
the substantial improvements, and where 
that is the case it must inevitably follow 
that the tenant has equitable rights. 
We have gone all this time on the 
assumption that the tenants in Ireland 
were able to protect these equitable 
rights, and that there ought to be free- 
dom of contract. But we cannot do so 
now. We have to acknowledge that 
freedom of contract does not exist in 
Treland, and that the tenants never have 
been and are not in a position to pro- 
tect themselves in the possession of these 
equitable rights: The law has given a 
presumption in favour of the landlord 
and against the tenant. It has given 
everything to the landlord and nothing 
to the tenant. From 1870 we have en- 
deavoured to reform that state of things 
by the Land Act of that year. We en- 
deayoured, by a system mainly based on 
the imposition of certain penalties, and 
upon other provisions, to protect these 
customary and equitable rights to which 
the tenants of Ireland are sntitled. The 
Act of 1870 has been found practically 
inadequate ; and what this Bill proposes 
to do is to supplement that Act by other 
and more direct provisions intended to 
secure to the tenant his equitable and 
customary rights. That issue is suffi- 
ciently intelligible. Is it expedient that 
changes in this direction should be made; 
and if it is expedient that the equitable 
and customary rights of the tenants of 
Ireland should be more fully recognized 
than they have been, do the changes 
proposed in this Bill fully and equitably 
meet that object? My belief is that 
they do, and that the Bill does supple- 
ment the provisions of the Act of 1870 
in both particulars where hitherto it has 
failed. And, in that belief, I think the 
House would do well to support the 
second reading of the Bill, and determine 
for itself, if it is necessary, in Com- 
mittee to make clearer and more simple 
provisions. 
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Mrz. CALLAN had no wish to detain 
the House for more than a few minutes, 
and he should not interpose at all if it 
were not for the fact that in justifica- 
tion both of himself and his consti- 
tuents he felt bound not to give a silent 
vote. He happened to belong to a sec- 
tion of the House, of whom there were 
now only two survivors, who, on an occa- 
sion similar to the present, when dis- 
cussing @ Land Bill for Ireland, felt 
bound to vote against it. He did not 
on the present occasion propose to follow 
a precedent which many of his Friends 
opposite deemed to be an unwise one. 
But, while he did not intend to oppose 
the second reading of the Bill, he re- 
gretted the absence fram it of what he 
eonceived to be a cardinal principle— 
namely, fixity of tenure. During the 
Recess he had endeavoured to study the 
views, not of the enemies of the Bill, 
but of such of its friends as the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
0. Russell). Speaking of free sale, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
in his judgment, if the restrictions now 
hgroeg were allowed to remain in the 

ill, the expression “‘ free sale” would 
be a perfect misnomer. Had anything 
occurred in the course of the debate to 
hold out a hope that in Committee the 
Bill, in this respect, would be improved? 
The same hon. and learned Gentleman, 
speaking of the resumption by the land- 
lord, stated clearly and emphatically 
that the power of resumption by the 
landlord was a one-sided arrangement, 
which gave powers to the landlord 
that might be used with injurious 
effect towards the tenant. He would 
ask whether any promise had been 
made by the Government that that 
complaint would be remedied? Then, 
again, the same hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in speaking of the question 
of ‘‘ fair rent,” gave expression to the 
feeling which evidently pervaded the 
majority of Members of that House— 
namely, that the provisions of the mea- 
sure in regard to fair rent were most 
ambiguous. Although he (Mr. Callan) 
believed he understood what the object 
of the clause was, yet he confessed that 
he was by no means certain that he 
knew what was really meant by ‘fair 
rent.” It was the most vital point in 
the whole of the Bill, and it ought to be 
expressed in language that “he who 
Tuns may read.” He had waited with 
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some anxiety for an explanation of what 
fair rent was supposed to mean ; but the 
matter remained still as it did on the 
first day of the introduction of the Bill, 
a kind of geometrical puzzle. Since the 
introduction of the Bill on the 7th of 
April, he had twice visited Ireland, and 
he had spent a considerable time in 
travelling through the agricultural dis- 
tricts of Louth, Armagh, and Monaghan, 
in order to ascertain the opinions of the 
farmers in regard to the provisions 
of the Bill, and especially in refer- 
ence to the jurisdiction it was pro- 
posed to confer upon the County Court 
Judges. He had hoped that some pro- 
mise would be made by the Government 
that in Committee the clause relating to 
the County Court Judges would be elim- 
inated from the Bill. But what did 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mi- 
nister say on Monday? He said it would 
not only be unwise but impossible to 
pass over a body of gentlemen who had 
had an opportunity under the Land 
Act of collecting a mass of experience 
such as was not possessed by any other 
body of gentlemen in Ireland. He 
would give the House the opinion of 
an hon. and learned Member who was 
not a violent Land Leaguer, but was a 
supporter of the Government, and who 
sat immediately beside them — the 
same hon. and learned Gentleman to 
whom he had already alluded (Mr. O. 
Russell). What did that hon. and 
learned Gentleman say of these. County 
Court Judges, whom they were told by 
the Prime Minister it was impossible to 
passover? The hon. and learned Member 
said he had never read a Bill which, in 
its practical operation, would more tho- 
roughly and entirely depend upon the 
machinery by which it was to be carried 
out. He believed the Bill might be 
made a boon to the Irish tenants if 
it were wisely, sympathetically, and 
honestly carried out; but it was also a 
Bill capable of being made restrictive 
and oppressive, if worked by people 
who chose to take an unsympathetic 
view of it. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber then went on to say that the County 
Court Judges did not possess the confi- 
dence of the Irish people. He did not 
belong to the tenant class; he did not 
move amongst them; he had no sym- 
pathy with them, and those he moved 
amongst were those who felt no sym- 


pathy with them. He (Mr. Callan) had 
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had some experience of county chair- 
men, and of three in particular, in his 
own county. He might say of two 
of them, who were Conservatives, that 
while they were ready to express every 
sympathy for the Irish tenants in their 
acts, they had never been known to 
show such sympathy. Yet, by this Bill, 
they would be placed in a position to 
judge what was a fair and an unfair 
rent. Happening to be upon some pro- 
perty in the county of Louth on Satur- 
day, he had examined the Poor Law 
valuation, and he found there was 
one tenant whose farm was valued at 
£31 10s., but who paid to a county 
chairman a rent of £63 7s. 4d.—more 
than 100 per cent above the Poor Law 
valuation. In the case of another ten- 
ant, whose property was valued at £14 
a-year, the rental was more than 100 
per cent above the Poor Law valua- 
tion. These tenants were voters; and, 
therefore, he had called upon them in 
order to see where the shoe pinched in 
regard to the present Bill, and they 
said—‘‘ What justice could we expect 
from a county chairman if he happens 
to be similarly circumstanced to ours ? 
Our landlord is the county chairman of 
another county, and he exacts from us 
an exorbitant rent—100 per cent over 
Griffith’s valuation.” He (Mr. Callan) 
might enter further into this matter, but 
he had no wish to make charges, indis- 
criminately, against the county chairmen. 
The gentleman to whom he referred was 
a Catholic, and a Liberal, connected with 
the county of Louth, and he put himself 
forward as a tenant-righter. He wished 
his hon. Friends the Members for Sligo 
joy of the county chairman they had 
got; but he certainly hoped that the 
poor impoverished tenants of that 
county would have some other Judge, 
under the provisions of the present Bill, 
than a county chairman who exacted 
from his tenants a rent that was more 
than 100 per cent more than Griffith’s 
valuation. Then, again, in regard to 
leases, it was absolutely necessary that 
something should be done beyond what 
was proposed by the Bill of the Govern- 
ment. Even the Prime Minister himself 
admitted that the subject was one that 
was worthy of consideration. In the 
course of his progress last Saturday he 
(Mr. Callan) called upon an aged lady, 
and he had received from her in confidence 
certain documents which, in confidence, 


Hr, Callan 


{COMMONS} 





he would show to any hon. Member, 
She held a lease from an English noble- 
man. To his (Mr. Callan’s) knowledge, 
the late tenant had built upon the pro- 
perty a house and offices, and within 
the last 25 years had spent something 
like £1,600 upon it. He laid it all 
down in grass, and since the passing of 
the Act of 1870 his lease had expired, 
And what did this English nobleman, or 
rather his trustees, do? He forced upon 
this Irish tenant a lease by which he 
covenanted to relinquish all rights under 
the Land Act of 1870. He held in his 
hands all the correspondence, and among 
it was a letter dated in 1879. It was a 
letter to the tenant saying—‘‘ Please get 
the enclosed lease signed and returned 
forthwith.”’ And three days afterwards, 
the tenant, not having complied with 
this mandate, received another couched 
as follows :— 

“T understand that you declined to sign the 
yearly agreement forwarded to you as my ten. 
ant. I therefore require you to give up posses. 
sion forthwith, as the covenants contained in 
your lease expired last May. I intend to send 
the bailiff to your house on Monday for the 
purpose of taking it over, and I hope you will 
give up possession without delay. Of course, if 
you forward the lease signed without delay, I 
have instructed the bailiff not to take further 
notice.”’ 


Thus, with his blunderbuss presented at 
his head, the tenant, who alone had 
made the farm a valuable one, was 
compelled to submit to the landlord’s 
terms. He was told—‘‘If you do not 
sign that document, relinquishing your 
rights and debarring yourself from all 
benefit under the Land Act of 1870, 
I will turn you out.” Reference had 
been made in the course of the debate 
to the late Mr. Butt, particularly by the 
noble Marquess who had just addressed 
the House (the Marquess of Hartington), 
whose kindly and sympathetic speech 
made him (Mr. Callan) regret exceed- 
ingly that the noble Marquess, instead 
of being appointed to preside over the 
affairs of India, had not been placed at 
the head of the Irish Executive. Mr. 
Butt, speaking of the Land Bill of 1870, 
and summing up its merits and demerits, 
used these almost prophetic words— 

‘‘ Such a measure, if successful in some re- 





spects, will leave in our system such elements 
of disaster as will yet shake Irish society to its 
base.”’ 


Mr. George Power Bryan, in moving the 





rejection of the Bill of 1870, said the 
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Bill, as it stood, did not fulfil the as- 
pirations of the Irish people. The same 
thing _— be said of the present Bill. 
Did it fulfil the aspirations of the Irish 
people ? 

“You may — it into law,” said Mr. Bryan; 
“but do not deceive yourselves. It will entirely 
fail to satisfy the country.”’ 


The same warning was applicable to the 
present measure. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land venture to tell the House that the 
Bill now before it would satisfy the 
country and quiet the disaffection which 
now existed? Mr. Bryan added— 

‘Tt is because I am of opinion that if the Bill 
should pass in its present shape, litigation and 
consequent ill-feeling would be perpetuated 
between the two classes of the community 
which, beyond all others, ought to live in con- 
cord and unity; and, also, because I feel that 
the just demands of the Irish people must be 
met, rx I oppose the Bill.” —[3 Hansard, cxcix. 
1376-7. 


He (Mr. Callan) and a small minority 
of Irish Members supported Mr. Bryan 
on that occasion; and on the present 
occasion he believed that three times the 
number of Irish Members would take a 
similar course. At the risk of inter- 
ruption and of wearying the patience of 
the House, he had considered it neces- 
sary to make these remarks rather than 
give a silent vote. He had never, since 
he had the honour of a seat in the House, 
shirked a vote or given a vote which he 
thought he ought not to have given. At 
any rate, he had had the courage of his 
convictions, and he could not at the pre- 
sent moment endorse the Bill as accepted 
by the Irish people. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, in the 
year 1870 he voted against the Bill in- 
troduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) because, useful as it 
was, it did not embrace the principles 
to support which he was elected to that 
House. Now, in 1881, he was there 
to say he would support the Bill then 
under consideration; and why? Be- 
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Friend the Member for the County of 
Cork, and asked him upon what grounds 
he had recommended the Bill to the 
Irish people? Would it not have been 
more fitting in the hon. Member to have 
first asked that question of the large 
minority of his own supporters who had 
wished to support the Bill, and had 
voted against his proposition for absten- 
tion? Whatever might be said in that 
House, he believed that the vast ma- 
jority of moderate men—from Arch- 
bishops down to tenant farmers—were, 
with Amendments, in favour of the Bill; 
and he would say that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite did not perform their duty and 
their promise to their constituents by 
refusing to support a Bill embodying 
the principles upon which they were 
elected, and thereby weakening its 
chance of becoming law. They had 
heard that evening that under the Act 
of 1870 the average amount of money 
obtained as compensation by the tenants 
in Ireland was only £27 each; and the 
hon. Member for the Oity of Cork. had 
omitted to state that the Act was passed, 
not for the purpose of levying damages, 
but for the purpose of preventing evic- 
tion. He had, however, totally ignored 
the thousands of cases of eviction that 
were prevented by the Act of 1870. He 
(Sir Patrick O’Brien) heard a rumour 
that over 30 Tenant Right Representa- 
tives were about to abstain from voting 
on that night. If it were so, he would 
be indeed surprised. For the absten- 

tion of some he did not find it difficult 

to suggest a reason. They had to de- 

cide between the interests of the. Irish 

tenant farmers and the commands of The 

Irish World, who would stop the supplies 

if the Bill were supported ; and he sup- 

posed, in face of such an eventuality, 

they would abstain from voting. But 

there was in Ireland the Land League 

organization ; and though there were 

many villages and country towns which 

derived no benefit from the money re- 

ceived from America, the local leaders of 





cause it did recognize the principles 
known by the soubriguet of the ‘‘ three 
F’s,” to support which not only himself 
and those who acted with him were 
elected, but also the large majority of the 
Gentlemen opposite who now recognized 
the lead of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of Cork. That 


the movement had become petty kingsand 
dictators, and created a sense of import- 
ance which caused men in their neigh- 
bourhood to fear them in the exalted po- 
sition which they occupied. The oceupa- 
tion of these gentlemen would be gone if 
they had no money to keep up this or- 
ganization, and they would resume their 





hon. Member, in the speech which they | 


old appellations of Paddy, Jim, or Mike, 


had so lately heard, addressed his hon. and be relegated to their former unim- 
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portant and humble positions. Again, 
he had heard the organization defended 
upon public platforms on the ground 
that it was to wipe out the old confis- 
cations in Ireland—Williamite, Crom- 
wellian, and Elizabethian—if any such 
latter now existed. To assert this was 
too amusing ; the more especially when 
they recollected that only the other day, 
in the North of Ireland, when address- 
ing an Orange meeting, the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cérk boasted that 
he was the descendant of one who had 
crossed the Boyne with that William III., 
whom he (Sir Patrick O’Brien) supposed 
the hon. Member for Cork City would 
call the ‘Great Deliverer.” As re- 
garded the labourers, he found that at 
public meetings their claims were alluded 
to at the tail of the proceedings with 
a bald resolution, like the toast of the 
“Press” at a public dinner; but no 
proposition was made in their favour, 
nor any plan suggested by which their 
cruel case should be dealt with. For 
himself, at that hour of the morning, he 
could not go through the many pro- 
posals of the Bill. In Committee, he 
had reason to hope, many Amendments 
would be carried out. Leaseholders, 
for instance, should not be forgotten. 
But as a Bill embodying in the spirit 
the great principle of the ‘‘ three F’s,”’ 
to which he had pledged hinself before 
his constituents, it should receive his 
hearty and cordial support. 

Mr. STORER said, that, notwith- 
standing the lateness of the hour, he 
could not sit quietly without saying one 
word of explanation in answer to the 
speech of the noble Lord opposite, who 
had so wrongfully accused the Conser- 
vative Party with regard to the course 
they had taken in opposing the Bill. 
He wished to say that the Bill was op- 
posed by those who sat near him en- 
tirely upon principle. They considered 
that the principles contained in it were 
not in accordance with political economy 
or the rights of property, and that the 
Bill would entirely fail in obtaining the 
object intended. Further, he desired to 
reply to the allegations made against 
the Conservative Party that they were 
responsible, in some degree, for the 
agitation in Ireland, by saying that 
those allegations were totally unfounded, 
as was proved by the admission of the 
Prime Minister himself in his Mid 
Lothian campaign. In his opinion, the 


Sir Patrick O Brien 
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Bill would fail to stop agitation in Ire- 
land, because it was the interest of some 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway that 
it should continue, and the sore remain 
unhealed. 

Mr. HEALY observed, that it was 
gratifying that, at any rate, one Con- 
servative Member had risen to protest 
against a system which, on the occasion 
of great debates, allowed the Whips to 
arrange amongst themselves when the 
division was to take place, and allowed 
a number of Gentlemen who came down 
to the House on those occasions to shout 
down those who got up to speak at a 
late hour. For his own part, he thought 
the course which hon. Members below 
the Gangway ought to pursue who felt 
themselves aggrieved by the conduct of 
hon. Members opposite in this respect, 
would be to move the adjournment of 
the debate. He pointed out that when 
hon. Members who sat on that side of 
the House rose to speak, no matter how 
great the question and important the 
arguments they adduced, they were not 
listened to. On the other hand, when 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
or on other Benches that were not in the 
cold shade of Opposition rose to speak, 
it was supposed that their contributions 
to the discussion were so ynportant that 
they ought to be listened to without the 
slightest interruption. He expressed a 
hope that no hon. Gentleman below the 
Gangway would be a party to any ar- 
rangement of the kind he had referred 
to, but would at all times, when neces- 
sary, exercise his right of speaking. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 352 ; Noes 
176: Majority 176. 


AYES. 


Barclay, J. W. 
Baring, Viscount 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Agar-Robartes,hn.T.C, 


Agnew, W. Barnes, A. 
Ainsworth, D. Barran, J. 
Allen, H. G. Bass, H. 


Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Bellingham, A. H. 
Beresford, G. de la P. 
Biddulph, M. 

Blake, J. A. 


Allen, W. 8. 
Allman, R. L. 
Amory, Sir J. H. 
Anderson, G. 
Archdale, W. H. 


Armitage, B. Blennerhassett, Sir R. 
Armitstead, G. Blennerhassett, R. P. 
Arnold, A. Bolton, J. C. 

Ashley, hon. E. M. Borlase, W. C. 
Baldwin, E. Brand, H, R. 
Balfour, Sir G. » Brassey, H. A. 
Balfour, J. B. Brassey, T. 

Balfour, J. 8. Brett, R. B, 
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Bright ’ J. (Manchester) Baverds, H 


Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Brinton, J. 
Broadhurst, H. 
Brooks, M. 

Brown, A. H. 

Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Bryce, J. 

Burt, T. 

Buszard, M. C, 

Butt, C. P. 

Buxton, F. W. 
Caine, W. 8S. 
Cameron, C. 
Campbell, Lord C. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Campbell- Bannerman, 

H. 
Carbutt, E. H. 
Carington, hon. R. 
Carington, hn. Colonel 
W..H. P. 

Cartwright, W. C. 
Causton, R. K. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Chaine, J. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Cheetham, J. F. 
Childers, rt. hn. H.C. E. 
Chitty, J. W. 

Clarke, J. C. 

Clifford, C. C. 

Close, M. C. 

Cohen, A. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collings, J. 

Collins, E. 

Colman, J. J. 
Colthurst, Col. D. la T. 
Corbett, J. 

Cotes, C. C. 
Courtauld, G. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Cowan, J 

Cowen, J. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Craig, W. Y. 
Creyke, R. 

Cropper, J. 

Cross, J. K. 

Crum, A. 

Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Currie, D. 

Daly, J. 

Davey, H. 

Davies, D. 

Davies, R. 

Davies, W. 

De Ferrieres, Baron 
Dickson, J. 
Dilke. A. W. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodds, J 
rw rt. hon. J. G. 
Duckham, T. 

Duff, rt. hon. M. E. G. 
Duff, R. W. 

Dundas, hon. J. C. 


Edwards, P. 


Egerton, "Adm. hon. F. 


Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Errington, G. 
Evans, T. W. 
Ewart, W. 
Fairbairn, Sir A. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Fawcett, rt. hon. H. 
Fay, C. J , 
Ferguson, R. 
Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Findlater, W. 

Firth, J. F. B. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 


Fitzwilliam, hn. H. W. 
Fitzwilliam, hn. W. J. 


Flower, C. 


- Foljambe, C. G. S 


Foljambe, F. J. 8. 
Forster, Sir C. 


Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 


Fort, R. 
Fowler, H. H. 
Fowler, W. 
Fry, L. 
Fry, T. 
Gabbett, D. F. 
Givan, J ‘ 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Glyn, hon. §. C. 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Gordon, Lord D. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grafton, F. W. 
Grant, A. 
Grant, D. 
Grant, Sir G. M. 
Greer, T. 
Grenfell, W. H. 
Grey, A. H. G. 
Guest, M. J. 
Gurdon, R. T. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W.G. V. V 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hastings, G. W. 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Henderson, F. 
Heneage, E. 
Henry, M. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Hill, T. R. 
Holland, 8. 
Hollond, J. R. 
Holms, J. 
Holms, W. 
Hopwood, C. H 
Howard, E. S. 
Howard, G. J. 
Howard, J. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hutchinson, J. D. 
Illingworth, A. 
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James, Sir H. 
James, W. H. 
Jardine, R. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Johnson, E. 
Johnson, W. M. 
Joicey, Colonel J. 


Kinnear, J 
Labouchere, H. 
Laing, 8. 

Lambton, hon. F. W. 
Law, rt. hon. H. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawrence, W. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Laycock, R. 

Lea, T. 

Leake, R. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leatham, W. H. 
Lee, H. 

Leeman, J. J. 


Leigh, hon. G. H. C. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Lewis, C. E. 

Litton, E. F. 

Lloyd, M. 

Lusk, Sir A. 
Lymington, Viscount 
Lyons, R. D. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Macdonald, A. 
Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Macliver, P. S 
Macnaghten, E. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Clure, Sir T. 
M‘Coan, J. CO. 
M‘Intyre, Aineas J. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
M‘Laren, J. 
Magniac, C- 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, F. T. 


Marjoribanks, E. 
Marriott, W. T. 
Martin, P. 
Martin, R. B. 
Mason, H. 


Maxwell-Heron, J. 
Meldon, C. H. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Monk, C. J. 

Moore, A. 

Moreton, Lord 
Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Morley, A. 

Morley, 8. 
Mulholland, J. 
Mundella,rt. hon. A. J. 
Nicholson, W. 

Noel, E 


| O'Beirne, Major F. 
2H 





Marjoribanks, Sir D.C. 


Massey, 1t. hon. W. N. 


be 


Kingscote, Col. R.N.F. 


Lefevre, right hon. G. 
J.8 
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Inderwick, F. A. O’Brien, Sir P. 
James, C O’Conor, D. M. 


O'Donoghue, The 
O’Shaughnessy, R. ° 
O’Shea, W. H. 
Otway, A. 

Paget, T. T. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, G. 

Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. 8. 

Pease, A. 

Peddie, J. D. 

Peel, A. W. 

Pender, J. 
Pennington, F. 
Philips, R. N. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. 


Portman, hn. W. H. B. 


Potter, T. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, J. OU. 
Price, Sir R. G. 
Pugh, L. P. 
Pulley, J. 

Ralli, P. 
Ramsden, Sir J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Reed, Sir E. J. 
Reid, R. T. 
Rendel, S. 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, J. N. 
Richardson, T. 
Roberts, J. 
Robertson, H. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Roundell, C. 8. 
Russell, Lord A. 
Russell, C 

Russell, G. W. E. 
Rylands, P. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. 
Seely, C. (Lincoln) 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
Shaw, W. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Shield, H. 

Simon, Serjeant J. 
Slagg, J. 

Smith, E. 

Smyth, P. J. 
Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stanton, W. J. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stewart, J. 

Storey, 8. 
Story-Maskelyne,M. H. 
Stuart, H. V. 
Summers, W. 
Synan, E. J. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
Taylor, P. A. 
Tennant, C. 
Thomasson, J. P. 
Thompson, T. C. 
Thomson, H. 
Tillett, J. H. 


(Bighth Night.] 
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Torrens, W. T. M‘O. 
Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
Hanbury- 
Trovelyan, G. O. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Vivian, A. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Walter, J. 
Waterlow, Sir S, 
Waugh, E. 
Webster, Dr. J. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, 8. 
Whitworth, B. 
Wiggin, H. 


Church Patronage 


Williams, B. T. 
Williams, S. C. E. 
Williamson, 8. 
Willis, W. 

Wills, W. H. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 
Wilson, OC. H. 
Wilson, I. 
Wilson, Sir M. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Woodall, W. 
Woolf, 8S. 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Kensington, Lord 


NOES. 


Amherst, W. A. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Aylmer, Capt. J. E. F. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, A. J. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Beach, rt. hn. Sir M. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Birkbeck, E. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 
Bourke, right hon. R. 
Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F 


Bruce, hon. T. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burnaby,'General E. 8. 
Burrell, Sir W. W. 
Cameron, D. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Carden, Sir R. W. 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chaplin, H. 

Christie, W. L. 
Churchill, Lord R. 
Clarke, E. 

Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Cobbold, T. C. 

Cole, Viscount 
Compton, F. 

Cotton, W. J. R. 
Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 
Cubitt, rt. hon. G. 
Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawnay, Col. hn. L. P. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Donaldson-Hudson, OC. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elliot, G. W. 

Emlyn, Viscount 
Ennis, Sir J. 

Estcourt, G. 8. 
Ewing, A. O. 


Feilden,Major-General 
R. J. 


Fellowes, W. H. 
Fenwick-Bisset, M. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Finch, G. H. 
Fitzpatrick, hn.B.E.B. 
Floyer, J. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. S. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Gore-Langton, W. 8. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Greene, E. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, Lord O. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Harcourt, E. W. 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hay, rt. hdn. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hicks, E. 
Hill, A. 8. 
Hinchingbrook, Visc. 
Holker, Sir J. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 
Hope, rt hn. A.J. B.B, 
Jackson, W. L. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Knight, F’. W. 
Lawrence, Sir T, 
Legh, W. J. 
Leighton, S. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Levett, T. J. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lindsay, Col. R. L. 
Loder, R 
Long, W. H. 
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St. Aubyn, W. M. 

Sandon, Viscount 

Schreiber, C. 

Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G, 

Scott, Lord H. 

Scott, M. D. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 

Severne, J. E. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H, 

Stanhope, hon. E. 

Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 

Storer, G 

Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Taylor, rt. hn. Col. T.E. 

Thornhill, T. 

Thynne, Lord H. F. 

Tollemache, H. J. 


Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Mac Iver, D. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F. 

Morgan, hon. F. 
Moss, R. 
Mowbray,rt.hn.SirJ.R. 
Murray, © 

Newport, Viscount 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
Northcote, H. 8. 


Northcote, rt. hn. Sir - Tollemache, hon. W. F. 
S. H. 


Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Walrond, Coi. W. H. 
Warburton, P. E. 
Warton, C. N. 
Watney, J. 

Whitley, E. 
Williams, Colonel O. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Winn, R. 

Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wroughton, P. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Yorke, J. R. 


Onslow, D. 
Paget, R. H. 
Palliser, Sir W. 
Peek, Sir H. W. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Percy, Earl 
Phipps, C. N. P. 
Phipps, P. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Rankin, J. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Rolls, J. A. 

Ross, A. H. 

Ross, C. C. 
Round, J. 


TELLERS. 
Elcho, Lord 
Tottenham, A. L. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


LONDON CITY LANDS (THAMES EMBANK- 
MENT) BILL. 


Select Committee nominated on London City 
Lands .(Thames Embankment) Bill: — Mr. 
Bourke, Mr. Branp, Mr. Cunirr, Mr. Sxaw 
Lerevre, Sir Joun Lvussocx, Mr. M‘Coay, 
Sir Henry Peex, Mr. Renpex, Mr. Ryianps, 
and Mr. Scurerer.—(Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish.) 


CHURCH PATRONAGE (No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Srannorz, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to patronage, simony, and 
exchange of Benefices in the Church of Eng- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Srannorz, 
Mr. Srvart-Worttey, Mr. Joun Tatzor, Mr. 
AtrerT Grey, and Mr. Stantzy Lecuton. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 175.]} 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 














HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 20th May, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuirc Buis—First Reading— 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor 
Law) (No. 2) * (88). 

Second Reading—Bridges (South Wales) * (83). 

Committee—Report—Elementary Education Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (Clay Lane) * 
69). 

1 GS Provisional Orders (Scotton 
and Ferry Common) * (64); Regulation Pro- 
visional Order (Langbar Moor), now Com- 
mons Regulation Provisional Order (Langbar 
Moor) * (63); Regulation Provisional Order 
(Beamsley Moor), now Commons Regulation 
Provisional Order (Beamsley Moor) * (62) ; 
Metropolitan Commons Supplemental * (65) ; 
Inclosure Provisional Order (Wibsey Slack 
and Low Moor Commons) * (71). 


AFFAIRS OF TUNIS.—QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR asked the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs- 
Whether there was any further corre- 
spondence relative to the affairs of Tunis 
about the date of the first despatch al- 
ready communicated to the House (July, 
1878), which it would be convenient for 
him (Earl Granville) to produce ? 

Fart GRANVILLE: My Lords, no. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—THE NEW 
UNIFORMS. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Lorp WAVENEY said, their Lord- 
ships were aware that among the other 
changes of uniform which under a Ge- 
neral Order were directed to be made 
was that the uniform of the Militia 
Artillery was to be assimilated to the 
uniform of the Royal Artillery. An- 
other change which the Militia had 
to make was in the embroidery, which 
was to be gold, instead of silver, as 
hitherto. The Militia was a Force 
which had its own objects and its own 
duties, and he did not think that the 
attempts at assimilating it with the 
Regular Army were well devised. The 
change from silver to gold was not 
popular with the Militia officers; but 
the point to which he wished to draw 
attention was the uncertainty in which 
commanding officers were at present left 
as to uniforms. The equipment of a 
soldier, like his pay, was a part of his 
covenant, and he should have it. He 
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begged to ask the Under: Secretary of 
State for War (1). When the dress regu- 
lations for officers of Militia would be 
issued, and what uniforms were to be 
worn in the interim; and (2). When 
the Military equipment of the Militia 
was to be completed by the issue of 
helmets, regard being had to the ap- 
proaching training season ? 

Tae Eart or LONGFORD observed, 
that others besides Militia officers were 
affected by capricious changes of uniform. 
He knew of one general officer who, being 
uncertain as to the uniform which he was 
at present expected to wear at Court, sent 
his own to an Army tailor, who made the 
necessary alterations for five guineas; but 
it cost another officer 30 guineas to have 
his rendered conformable to the most re- 
cent requirements. If changes in uniform 
were necessary and well considered for 
the advantage of the Service, by all 
means let them be carried out; but if 
those changes were introduced without 
absolute necessity, it was hardly fair to 
impose on officers the expense which 
such alterations must always involve. 

Viscount HARDINGE asked, Whether 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
could state how soon after the Ist of 
July officers of territorial regiments 
would be required to provide themselves 
with new uniforms? He believed that 
a certain amount of compensation would 
be paid to the officers of those regi- 
ments; but as the amount must vary 
according to circumstances, he supposed 
the Under Secretary could not say what 
it would amount to. 

Tae Eart or MORLEY said, that the 
instructions on the subject of the noble 
Viscount’s Question would be found in 
paragraphs 15 and 16 of the General 
Order. Where officers already in a 
regiment had to provide an entire 
change of uniform, they would have 
until the 1st of April, 1882, to do so, 
except in the case of the 73rd, which 
would adopt its new uniform on July 1 
of this year. Officers joining any of 
these regiments in the interval would 
only be requested to appear in undress 
uniform. As regards facings and badges, 
the changes would come into opera- 
tion on the 1st of July next; officers 
joining on and after that date must 
adopt the new uniform. Officers now 
in the regiments would only have to 
get new uniforms as required to replace 





their old ones. His right hon. Friend 
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the Secretary of State for War had 
announced that it was his intention to 
give some pecuniary assistance to offi- 
cers in the regiments which were to be 
converted into Rifles or kilted regi- 
ments—the amount of this assistance 
had not yet been fixed; but it would 
not be the same in all cases. With re- 
ference to what had been said by the 
noble Lord (Lord Waveney), he must 
remark that the change in the Militia 
from silver lace to gold had been re- 
commended very strongly by a Committee 
on whick there were some distinguished 
Militia officers. On the whole, he be- 
lieved that change would be very popular 
with the Militia, and would take effect 
on the Ist of July. When the Militia 
required new uniforms, they would re- 
place those which they at present wore 
with those of the battalions with which 
they were to be incorporated. As some 
time must necessarily elapse before all 
the arrangements in reference to the 
new uniforms could be completed, offi- 
cers joining Militia regiments in the 
interval would only be required to pro- 
vide themselves with undress uniform 
until then. With regard to the second 
Question, it was not intended in the 
present year, any more than in former 
years, to issue helmets for the use of 
the Militia. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY wished 
to know, Whether, in the case of the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers—which would be 
converted from a Lowland to a Highland 
regiment—the uniform would be en- 
tirely changed? He also asked what 
was the intention of the authorities as 
to the Militia regiment which was to be 
affiliated—the 21st Regiment? He did 
not think the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Morley) was well informed when he 
said the change would be popular with 
the Militia. The Militia officers would 
not approve of having to wear gold lace ; 
and the result would be that for the 
next 15 years a great many Militia regi- 
ments would remain in a piebald state, 
some of the officers wearing gold and 
some silver lace. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY asked that 
the Question should be put again pri- 
vately, as he was not prepared to make 
a statement with regard to the Scots 
Fusiliers offhand. He might say, how- 
ever, he did not know of any exception 
to the general Regulation being made 
in favour of that regiment. There 
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would be no more helmets issued than 
usual, 

Lorp WAVENEY asked, Whether, as 
the change from silver to gold was not 
to be made before the Ist of July, he 
would be guilty of any breach of regu- 
lation if he instructed the officers under 
his command, who were without uni- 
form, to provide themselves with new 
uniforms in accordance with the new 
Regulation before the date mentioned ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY thought it 
would be better for them to wait till 
the Ist of July. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 20th May, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—New Memner Sworn—Thomas 
Collins, esquire, for Knaresborough. 

Puntic Brris—Second Reading—Pier and Har- 
bour Orders Confirmation (No. 2)* [161]; 
Newspapers * [154]. 

Committee — Infectious Diseases Notification 
(Ireland) * [40], [House counted out]. 

Report—Local Government (Gas) Provisional 
Order * [145]; Local Government Provisional 
Order (Birmingham) * [144]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Brentford Union, 
&c.) * [149]. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Thomas Collins, esquire, for Knares- 
borough. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY OATH. 


Srr WILFRID LAWSON: Mr 
Speaker, I rose as the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough advanced to the Table 
to take the Oath, intending to take the 
same course which the right hon. Baro- 
net opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
was permitted to take last. month when 
the hon. Member for Northampton pre- 
sented himself. [‘‘ Order!’’] 

Mr. RITCHIE: I rise to Order. I 
wish to know, Sir, whether there is any 
Question before the House ? 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON; I will con- 
clude with a Motion. I presumed, Sir— 
[Mr. Warton: Hear, hear!|—I pre- 
sumed, Sir, to follow the example which 
you permitted to be set by the right hon. 
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Member for vipprornsge hagas Soca. 
—I mean the right hon. Member for 
North Devon. You, Sir, on the occasion 
I refer to, allowed that right hon. Gen- 
tleman to move and interpose a Motion 
when the Member for Northampton came 
forward to fulfil the statutory obligation, 
because he had an objection to that hon. 
Member taking the Oath which the law 
imposed upon him ; and I wish to follow 
that precedent, because I desire to point 
out to the House that we have now 
adopted a new course in this House. 
Formerly, a person coming up to take 
the Oath at the Table took it on his own 
responsibility ; and if he did anything 
wrong in taking the Oath he was liable 
in a Court of Law to suffer for what he 
had done. But the proceedings of the 
Leader of the Opposition have put this 
question and the House in a totally new 
position. The House has now assumed 
to itself the guardianship of the Oath. 
It has relieved the individual from that 
responsibility, and taken it upon itself. 
Now, Sir, I, as you are aware, totally 
dissent from those proceedings. In my 
humble opinion, this House had no 
Constitutional right to interfere with a 
subject of Her Majesty in performing 
the duty imposed upon him by the Sta- 
tute Law, andI had proposed to move that 
such proceedings were illegal ; but you, 
Sir, decided that that could not be al- 
lowed. If not allowed to move that the 
proceedings were illegal, I concluded 
that they were legal; and, being legal, 
I wanted to make them impartial. I 
wanted, when the opinions of a person 
coming to take the Oath were previously 
inquired into, to see that such a pro- 
ceeding was impartially carried out, and 
that we had sufficient guarantee con- 
cerning the opinions of every Member 
before he came to the Table. [- Laughter. } 
It is a more important question than 
some hon. Members seem to think. 
For the first time for generations this 
House has appointed a Parliamentary 
Inquisition to inquire into the opinions 
of hon. Members before they take the 
Oath. [‘‘No!’] Hon. Members say 
“No!” What do they mean? Is there 
any other reason why the hon. Member 
for Northampton should not be allowed 
to take the Oath, except that he holds 
certain opinions concerning the sanctity 
of the Oath? My point is that there was 
no evidence in this House at the time as 
to what his opinions were. [‘‘Oh!’’] 
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There was not the slightest then. There 
was evidence, perhaps, of what his opi- 
nions were some months ago; but there 
was no legal or official evidence of what 
his opinions were when he came to the 
Table to take the Oath. I say, again, 
that this House has appointed a Parlia- 
mentary Inquisition into the opinions of 
Members. That I object to; but, if de- 
cided upon, it ought to be carried out 
fairly and impartially, and we ought to 
have a guarantee concerning every man’s 
opinions before he comes to the Table. 
What I meant to have moved I will read 
to the House, because it explains what 
I want to do, and explains why I think 
I was unfairly treated by having a noise 
made, and not allowed to move the Re- 
solution, which I think, according to 
your ruling in regard to the right hon. 
Gentleman, I ought to have been al- 
lowed to move. The Resolution runs as 
follows :— 

“That, having regard to the precedent of 
April 27, 1881, when this House decided that a 
duly elected Member should not be permitted to 
go through the form of repeating the words of the 
Oath prescribed by Statutes 29 Vict. c. 13, and 
31 and 32 Vict. c. 72, Mr. Thomas Collins be 
not permitted— 

[‘‘ Order!’’] I am reading a Resolution 
which I had written out before he came 
up to take the Oath— 

‘to repeat the words of the said Oath until this 
House shall, by means of a Select Committee or 
otherwise, satisfy itself as to the nature of his 
opinions touching the sanctity of the Oath.” 


I say that the House, having taken the 
Oath under its charge, should be most 
anxious that there should be no profana- 
tion of the Oath, and ought to take 
every precaution against anything of 


the sort. I have—I think unfairly— 
not been allowed to move that; but as 
I should like to hear from some of those 
hon. Members opposite, who so loudly 
shouted at me some articulate reasons 
why they would not allow me to perform 
my Parliamentary duty, I will conclude 
with a Motion which I would not other- 
wise have made—‘‘ That this House do 
now adjourn.” 

Mr. HOPWOOD: I beg to second 
the Motion. It would be very amusing, 
if this were not so grave a matter, to see 
how grown-up men can treat a question 
of such deep significance as has been 
done by hon. Members opposite. I am 
very glad to say that the action of the 
hon. Baronet has brought us this result 
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—that we now have it on your high 
authority, Mr. Speaker, that if any 
Member rise when a newly-introduced 
Member is about to take the Oath, he 
shalt not be listened to—that he shall 
have no right to interfere with the taking 
of that Oath. I must congratulate the 
House upon that result—proved by the 
way in which you have treated this mat- 
ter. I am sure it is your deliberate 
judgment upon it, and we shall always 

e able in future to cite your demean- 
our on that occasion as a precedent. 
It cannot be read otherwise. When my 
hon. Friend rose, the Gentleman re- 
ferred to and the Opposition side of the 
House knew perfectly well what he was 
about to do. They raised a clamour, 
they raised laughter, and they took care 
that my hon. Friend’s words should not, 
Sir, reach you. And I have no doubt, 
Sir—I am sure I say it with all respect 
to the Chair—that you knew, by rumour 
or direct Notice, what my hon. Friend 
was about to do; but you were of opi- 
nion that my hon. Friend had no right to 
interrupt in the taking of the Oath, and 
that no one can question any hon. Mem- 
ber upon any views he may entertain. In 
seconding this Motion, I, therefore, con- 
gratulate the House that we have now 
a decision and a ruling—by the demean- 
our of yourself, if not by express utter- 
ance—to which no exception can be 


taken. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL: I rise, Sir, 
to Order. I wish to know whether the 
hon. and learned Member is in Order in 
calling in question the authority of the 
Chair ? 

Mr. HOPWOOD: I have not in the 
least, Sir, called in question the autho- 
rity of the Ohair. I have pointed out 
what is the inevitable conclusion to be 
drawn from the manner and action of 
the highest authority we have in the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 


Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON: I beg to 
ask you, Sir, wherein the position of the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough, in re- 

ard to being sworn, before he took the 
Oath, differed from that of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, neither of them since their elec- 
tion hayirig made any statement respect- 
ing their religious opinions, or as to 


whether they considered the Oath bind- 
Ur. Hopwood 
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ing upon their consciences, and both of 
them having been equally willing to 
complete their election by taking the 
Oath and their seats ? 

* Mr. SPEAKER: I may state to 
the House that the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough presented himself at the 
Table of the House to take the Oath 
of Allegiance, as required by law, and 
according to the usual practice of this 
House. It had been reported to me, 
no doubt, that the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle intended to inter- 
pose; and I had determined that if 
any such interposition was attempted 
by the hon. Baronet vr by any other 
hon. Member of the House—either to 
oe any question to the hon. Member 
or Knaresborough, or to interfere in 
any manner—it was my duty not to 
allow such interposition. I wish to 
point out to the House that the case of 
the hon. Member for Northampton was 
essentially different. That hon. Mem- 
ber himself raised questions which de- 
manded the consideration of this House, 
and led to those proceedings with which 
the House is familiar. Had he, in the 
first instance, presented himself at the 
Table to take the Oath, as the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough has done 
to-day, I should not have permitted any 
Member to interpose; and I am per- 
suaded that in so doing I should have 
taken a course which would be consistent 
with my duty to this House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not sure 
whether it may not appear officious on 
my part to say one word after what has 
fallen from you, Sir, as to the opinion 
of the Chair. But I may, perhaps, go 
as far as this—to say that I think the 
distinction to which you have adverted 
is an obvious distinction. My own opi- 
nion, if it be of any value, and the opi- 
nion, I think, of the great majority of 
those who sit on this side of the House, 
is very well known. It is that there 
ought to have been, ab initio, no inter- 
ference whatever with Mr. Bradlaugh, 
or with any other person, in the per- 
formance of what he deemed to be his 
statutory duty. But that is not the 
question now before us. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle founds himself 
on the fact that such interference was 
permitted from the Chair on the former 
occasion, and he argues that the two 
cases are parallel, and that such inter- 





ference should in consistency be per- 
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mitted by the Chair on the present oc- 
casion. Now, the House will recollect 
that when the interference took place on 
the part of the right .hon. Baronet 
opposite, it was permitted by you, Sir, 
not on any technical grounds, but on 
the distinct and separate ground of the 
prior proceedings of the House. There 
are no prior proceedings in this case. 
Therefore, I submit that the two cases 
stand to be judged as separate matters 
and on their separate merits; and I do 
not think that my hon. Friend can justly 
eontend that there is any kind of pa- 
rallel, the one with the other. 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : 
I only wish, Sir, to add one word to 
what has fallen from yourself and the 
Prime Minister, which, I think, will 
further illustrate the difference between 
the two cases. In the case of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, when he pre- 
sented himself for the purpose of taking 
the Oath, I rose, not for the purpose of 
putting any question to the hon. Gentle- 
man, I rose for the purpose of objectin 
on the grounds known to the House, an 
which I was prepared to state and did 
state. I rose for the purpose of stating 
the objections that I felt, and which the 
majority felt, and ultimately showed that 
they felt, to his going through the form 
of taking the Oath. I did not rise to 
ut any question to him. But the hon. 
eube for Carlisle rose, not for the 
purpose of objecting to the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough taking the Oath. He 
had no grounds—good, bad, or indif- 
ferent—for objecting to the hon. Mem- 
ber taking the Oath, as I conceived I 
had on the occasion of the hon. Member 
for Northampton presenting himself ; 
but he rose to put a question. [Sir 
Wurm Lawson: No, to move for a 
Committee.] Well, he rose to move for 
a Committee without any grounds what- 
ever upon which that could be founded. 
Of course, it was a matter of discussion 
on the occasion of Mr. Bradlaugh’s ad- 
mission whether or not the right course 
was taken. The majority of the House 
affirmed it and maintained their decision. 
It is open to the hon. Baronet to move 
to have that Resolution rescinded if he 
thinks good so to challenge it. But I 
maintain it is not open to him, and is not 
consistent with the decency or dignity of 
the proceedings of this House, that ob- 
ection should be made to the hon. Mem- 
er for Knaresborough taking the Oath 
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by a side wind and in a manner intended 
to cast ridicule over the Oath. The ques- 
tion is one of a very serious nature, 
whatever may be the opinion of the hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON: May I 
ask leave of the House to withdraw my 
Motion? But I would desire to make a 
personal observation. I made the Mo- 
tion for adjournment because of the in- 
terruption with which I was greeted on 
rising; and if you, Sir, had risen when 
I rose, and told me what you have told 
the House now, of course I should not 
have interfered; but in consequence of 
the disturbance, and not getting any in- 
formation from you, I considered I had 
a right to move the adjournment of the 
House. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER: I wish just to 
say one word in reference to what has 
fallen from my hon. Friend opposite. 
My point is that there was no interrup- 
tion. The hon. Member for Knares- 
borough is an old friend ofa great many 
Members on this side the House; and 
considering the cordial way in which he 
was received by several right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Treasury Bench, I appre- 
hend he has the personal regard of hon. 
Members opposite. In these cireum- 
stances, he was received with great plea- 
sure, not only by political friends, but by 
other Members, and it was owing to this 
circumstance that the hon. Baronet was 
unable to be heard. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had a sugges- 
tion to make. Sometimes there was a 
difficulty about a good Party cry. At 
one Election, if he recollected right, the 
cry was “Beer and Bible.” He would 
suggest to the hon. Member for Carlisle 
that he should go to the country with 
the cry of ‘‘ Bradlaugh and Local Op- 
tion.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_— wolom 


STATE OF IRELAND—‘ BOYCOTTING,” 
CO. ANTRIM—MR. NOBLE. 


Mr. LEWIS asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that at the end of January or beginning 
of February last, a sworn information of 
Mr. Noble, a shopkeeper of Randals- 
town, county Antrim, as to a conspiracy 
on the part of certain persons to ‘‘ Boy- 
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cott’’ him, or, in other words, .to ruin 
him in his business, was duly made ; and, 
whether it is true that such information 
was laid before him, but that no pro- 
ceedings were taken thereupon ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): No, Sir; I am 
not aware of any such information hav- 
ing been sworn. None such was ever 
laid before me. 


The Magistracy 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — CO. 
ANTRIM — APPOINTMENT OF MR. 
BLACK. 

Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
. tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Samuel Black, of Randals- 
town, county Antrim, has recently been 
appointed a magistrate of the county; 
whether such appointment was not made 
by the Lord Chancellor after the refusal 
of the Lieutenant of the County to re- 
commend the appointment; whether it 
is true that the Lord Chancellor in the 
first instance refused to make the ap- 
pointment on the ground of Mr. Black’s 
alleged connection with ‘‘ Boycotting ”’ 
shopkeepers in Randalstown who would 
not join the Land League ; whether Mr. 
Black was a Liberal Candidate for the 

County at the last Election; and, whe- 

ther he will state upon what grounds 

this appointment was ultimately made? 

Mr. GIVAN asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that out of one hundred 
and twenty-six magistrates in county 
Antrim there are only sixteen Presby- 
terians and five Roman Catholics, al- 
though the Presbyterians constitute more 
than one-half and the Roman Catholics 
constitute a large proportion of the popu- 
lation; whether it is the case that the 
Lord Lieutenant of the County is an 
habitual absentee, and has not been in 
the county for seventeen years; and, 
whether much dissatisfaction does not 
prevail in consequence of the condition 
of the magistracy ; and, will the Govern- 
ment take any immediate steps to re- 
move this grievance, which seriously 
affects the confidence of the people in 
the impartial administration of justice ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Yes, Sir; it 

is a fact that Mr. Samuel Black has re- 
cently been appointed a magistrate for 
the county of Antrim. As to the second 
Question, I cannot answer as to com- 
munications which have passed between 


the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Lieu- tenant of Antrim to be able to say. 


Mr. Lewis 
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tenant of the county relative to the ap- 
pointments of magistrates. These com- 
munications must be confidential, and I 
do not think I ought to answer Questions 
with regard to them. As to the third 
Question, it is wholly untrue that the 
Lord Chancellor, in the first instance 
or at all, refused to make the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Black on the ground 
of Mr. Black’s alleged connection with 
‘* Boycotting ” shopkeepers in Randals- 
town who would not join the Land 
League, or on any other ground. But 
I think it only due to Mr. Black, with 
regard to this Question, to say that he 
himself has informed me that there is 
no branch of the Land League in Ran- 
dalstown, consequently there could not 
be any ‘‘ Boycotting ” by, or in connec- 
tion with, the Land League; that he 
has never had any connection with the 
Land League in any shape or form; 
and, he adds, that he has never been 
connected with ‘ Boycotting”’ shop- 
keepers in Randallstown. Mr. Black 
was the Liberal candidate for the County 
Antrim at the last Election, being se- 
lected as the candidate owing to his 
position, and he polled several thousand 
votes. With regard to the last part of 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry, I hardly think I should 
be called on to reply toit. The grounds 
of the appointment were perfectly satis- 
factory to the Lord Chancellor, who 
thought that if high intelligence, un- 
stained integrity, and large 2xperience, 
and a large stake of property in the 
county were sufficient to qualify a gen- 
tleman for the magistracy of Antrim, 
Mr. Black was duly qualified. In reply 
to the hon. Member for Monaghan, I 
have not been able to ascertain the accu- 
racy of the statistics; but I have no rea- 
son to believe they are inaccurate. I 
am not aware that any complaints have 
been made as to the constitution of the 
Bench ; but my noble and learned Friend 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland is always 
ready to remove any magistrate against 
whom just cause of complaint is made 
out. 

| Mr. BIGGAR: I wish to ask the 
‘right hon. Gentleman if he will state 
| how often the Lord Lieutenant of An- 
| trim has been in the county for the past 
| 80 years? 





| Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have not 


that acquaintance with the Lord Lieu- 
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Mr. CALLAN: Is he not aware, as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, that it is 
notorious that the Lord Lieutenant of 
Antrim is, and has been for 20 years, an 
absentee ? 


[No reply was given. ] 


STATE OF IRELAND—SHERIFF SALES 
IN KERRY. 


Tae O'DONOGHUE asked Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland, If his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the report in the 
“Cork Examiner” of the 13th instant, 
of the sale at Killarney on the 12th 
instant of the interest of a tenant on the 
estate of Lord Kenmare, named James 
Flynn ; and, if so, whether the sheriff 
acted legally in rejecting the higher 
and accepting the lower offer for the 
farm, even though the amount in notes 
was actually handed to him by the per- 
son who had made the higher offer; 
and, if it be lawful for the sheriff to 
distinguish at sales between offers made 
by emergency men and representatives 
of the Land League, or to show a pre- 
ference to bidders in the actual employ- 
ment of the landlord ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) : In consequence 
of the Question, I have read in Zhe Cork 
Examiner the report of the sale referred 
to. Of course, my hon. Friend knows 
that it is not any part of my duty to 
pronounce any opinion upon the course 
taken by sheriffs on such occasions; but 
I infer from the statements in the news- 
paper that in this case the sheriff re- 
garded what is called ‘‘the higher offer”’ 
as merely illusory. So I infer, because 
I find it stated that the difference was 
only 1s., one bid being £30 and the 
other £30 1s. In answer to the last 
part of the Question, I have to say that 
at a public auction no distinction should 
be made between real bidders, to what- 
ever classes they may respectively be- 
long. The highest bond fide bidder 
should be declared the purchaser. 


SUPPLY OF FISH (METROPOLIS)— 
BILLINGSGATE. 

Mr. FIRTH asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he is aware that the Corporation of 
London claim to have a monopoly of 
fish markets over the Metropolitan area, 
and that the only existing fish market 
in London is at the river-side at Bil- 
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lingsgate; whether he is aware that 
persons who control this market pre- 
vent enormous quantities of fish coming 
to London, by telegraphing to the ports 
of supply, whenever there is a risk of 
prices being unduly lowered, thereby 
depriving the London poor of an impor- 
tant article of food; whether it is the 
fact that three-fourths of the fish supply 
of London comes by rail, and has to be 
carted down to Billingsgate; whether 
it is not the fact that Billingsgate is 
difficult of access, destitute of unload- 
ing accommodation, and utterly unfit 
for the purpose of a land-borne fish 
market; whether. the facts as to Bil- 
lingsgate are not confirmed in a recent 
Report made by Mr. Spencer Walpole 
to the Home Department, and whether 
he does not further state that the risk 
of fish going bad 

“is increased by the delays, constantly ex 
tending for hours, and occasionally extending 
over days, which are due to the inadequate 
approaches to and want of room outside of 
Billingsgate ;’’ 
and, whether (in the absence of any 
representative government in London) 
he will take any means to protect the 
interests of Londoners in the matter of 
an important article of food supply ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
facts stated by my hon. Friend on this 
question are substantially true. There 
is no doubt that the market of Billings- 
gate is entirely inadequate for the sup- 
ply of the Metropolis. That, I believe, 
is not denied on any hand, and is not 
denied by the Corporation or by the 
Fishmongers’ Company. But the great 
evil is the want of access to the mar- 
ket, which leads to a deficiency of 
supply in one of the most valuable 
articles of food. I forwarded a few 
days ago to the Lord Mayor the Report 
by Mr. Spencer Walpole on this sub- 
ject, asking that the Corporation would 
give me advice as to what measures 
they intended to take to obviate this 
great public evil. I have not yet re- 
ceived an answer to the question; but 
when I have received a Report I shall 
have to consider what further steps 
require to be taken in this matter. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881 — PROCLAMATION OF THE 
KING’S COUNTY. 

Mr. MOLLOY: I beg to draw the 

attention of the Chief Secretary to the 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to the fol- 
lowing extract from a memorial dated 
the 10th instant, signed by the vicars 
— and priests of the deanery of 

irr, and forwarded to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, viz. :— 


“May it please Your Excellency,—We, the 
priests of the deanery of Birr, have been sur- 
rised and pained by the proclamation of the 
aronies of Ballybrit and Clonlisk, in the 
King’s County, under the Act for the Preser- 
vation of Life and Property in Ireland. As 
your Excellency must know, we are more inti- 
mately acquainted than others with the real 
state of the Country and the feelings and con- 
duct of the people, and we have no hesitation 
in stating that nothing has occurred in the 
aforesaid baronies to justify the Government in 
the extreme course they have taken. Reports 
of outrages have, indeed, been industriously 
circulated by newspapers opposed as well to 
Her Majesty’s Liberal Government as to the 
public opinion of the Country. In nearly every 
instance these reports, to our knowledge, were 
either totally without foundation or grossly 
exaggerated ;” 


and to ask, If he will inform the House 
of the cause of such proclamation; and 
if he will now make strict inquiries 
into the truthfulness of the reports 
upon which such proclamation was 
made ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I can only 
state that the Government, after grave 
consideration, and acting on their own 
responsibility, for the prevention of 
crime and outrage, thought it neces- 
sary to take the course they have taken 
with regard to the two baronies men- 
tioned. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—SPIKE ISLAND 
PRISON. 


Str R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he can now state 
what course the Government intend to 
take with regard to Spike Island Prison, 
in consequence of the Report of the 
Penal Servitude Commission ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The only 
answer I can make is that I am in 
communication with the Treasury in 
reference to it; but I am not yet in 
a position to state what course the 
Government intend to take. I hope to 
be able to do so before long. As the 
right hon. Gentleman is aware, the 
matter is a very important one, and 
there are many difficulties connected 
with it which require consideration. 


Mr, Molloy 


{COMMONS} 
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SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(ADMINISTRATION). 

Mr. CARINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Who is at present responsible for the 
administration of the Law and for the 
maintenance of order in the Transvaal, 
and before what tribunal it is intended 
to try the murderers of Captain Elliot, 
in the event of their being brought to 
justice ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: So far as any 
Government can be responsible in a vast 
and disturbed country, Her Majesty’s 
Government is responsible. The persons 
accused of the murder will be tried b 
the existing High Court of the Trans- 
vaal, according to the existing law. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Have they 
been apprehended yet ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF : I think so; but 
the noble Lord had better give Notice. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION — COMPULSORY 
RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS — EX- 
EMPTING APPOINTMENTS. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If he 
will lay upon the Table of the House a 
list of the various appointments which 
will exempt the officers of the Army, 
who may, at any time hold them, from 
the operation of the proposed rule for 
compulsory retirement after five years 
non-employment; and, if he will state 
how long such appointments will require 
to be held in order to enable the holders 
to claim exemption from the non-employ- 
ment rule ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I really must ap- 
peal to my hon. and gallant Friend to 
take the answer which I have already 
given on this subject. He will find when 
the Warrant appears that we have fully 
provided, in the interest of the Public 
Service, and of the officers themselves, 
for the cases of Colonels now holding 
five years’ appointments; and I have 
already explained that the aggregate 
cost of retirement is estimated at within 
the sum which I named in moving Vote 3 
of the Estimates. 


JAPAN—INTRODUCTION OF DRUGS 
AND CHEMICALS. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have made any communication to the 
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Government of Japan in regard to the 
introduction of drugs and chemicals into 
that Country ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires in Japan 
was instructed, in July last, to take such 
action as might be necessary for the pro- 
tection of importers of drugs, in case 
there should be proper grounds for the 
intervention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and no further complaint has been 
received since that date. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY—MONUMENTS. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, If he will lay 
a Return, in the form of which Notice 
has been given, upon the Table of the 
House, giving an account of all the 
Slab Memorials, Tablets, Busts, Sta- 
tuettes, and other Monuments that have 
been erected in Westminster Abbey in 
recognition of the dead since 1800 ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I have no 
right to call upon the Dean and Chapter 
for any such Return as the hon. Member 
asks for. I have, however, communi- 
cated with the Dean on the subject. He 
informs me that all the information 
which the hon. Member asks for as to 
the tablets, busts, and monuments which 
have been erected since 1800 is to be 
found in published histories of the Abbey, 
and in a small popular account of it sold 
outside the Reber for 1s. If the hon. 
Member prefers to examine these monu- 
ments on the spot, the Dean will under- 
take to show them to him, and to any 
other Members who may accompany 
him, in the course of half-an-hour, at 
any time he will name. With reference 
to the information required as to the 
fees, the Dean says that the fees for 
private monuments vary from £200 for 
a bust upwards, according to the size of 
the monument. The fees go entirely to 
the maintenance of the fabric, and not to 
the private emolument of the Dean or any 
other member of the Chapter. He adds 
that the space in the Abbey is very 
limited, the honour of a monument being 
very much coveted, the disfigurement 
occasioned by disproportionate monu- 
ments very incongruous, and the expense 
of the fabric of the Abbey very great. I 
would suggest, therefore, to my hon. 
Friend that, as his Motion is blocked by 
the hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton), he should acceptthe Dean’s 
offer. He will spend a most delightful 
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half-hour, under the guidance of a man 
who, beyond all his predecessors, has 
exercised a wise and generous discrimi- 
nation in offering a place in the Abbey 
to the memorials of distinguished men. 

Mr. MACDONALD further asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, If he is 
aware that the bust erected to the 
memory of the late Sir Rowland Hill 
within the Westminster Abbey cost £200; 
and, whether he is further aware that 
the fees for allowing it to be placed there 
amounted to the sum of £201 1s. and 
to what purpose is such money applied 
under the term “ fabric ? ”’ 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that this 
Question had been already answered. 

Mr. MACDONALD gave Notice that 
when the Estimates of the First Com- 
missioner of Works were proceeded with 
he should move their entire rejection, 
and call the attention of the House to 
the scandal of selling places in such a 
venerable Institution. 


TUNIS (INTERNATIONAL ENGAGE- 
MENTS). 


Mr. MAO IVER asked the UnderSecre- 

tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government has already 
taken or intends to take such steps as will 
insure to our Maltese fellow subjects 
resident in Tunis a continuance of those 
commercial advantages which, under 
Turkish Suzerainty, they have hitherto 
enjoyed; or if, under French Protecto- 
rate, their trade, which to some exent 
is in British manufactures, will be sub- 
jected to disadvantages similar to those 
under which our trade with the French 
Republic is already subjected by our 
system of one-sided Free Trade, and 
which conditions do not seem likely to 
be much ameliorated so long as we con- 
tinue to receive Foreign manufactures 
free of taxation, while demanding no 
similar privileges from foreigners in re- 
turn ? 
Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
he should answer the Question in general 
terms in reply to the Question of the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked, 
Whether any steps have been taken to 
secure for British subjects in Tunis all 
the rights, liberties, exemptions, and 
privileges obtained for them by the Con- 
ventions between the Governments of 
Great Britain: and Tunis, concluded on 
10th of October 1863 and the 19th of 
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July 1875; whether any communication 
has been received from the French Go- 
vernment as to the validity of the capitu- 
lations in Tunis; and, what would be the 
position of British subjects in Tunis as 
to the administration of civil and cri- 
minal justice; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have recognised or 
acquiesced in the state of things estab- 
lished at Tunis by the recent action of 
the French Government; and, whether 
they will defer any decision on their 
policy in this respect until Parliament 
has been enabled to consider the Papers 
about to be laid upon the Table on the 
subject ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I pro- 
pose to give in a few words what infor- 
mation I can with regard to the commer- 
cial side of these Questions. If I en- 
tered on the political topics to which 
these Questions refer, I should have 
to read out the whole of our despatches 


Tunis (International 


from Tunis, Nos. 2, 3, and 4. I may 
state that all existing Conventions 


are to be maintained and respected ; 
commercial and other rights and privi- 
leges will remain undisturbed in so far 
as they are guaranteed by Treaties, 
unless new Conventions freely entered 
into should be substituted for the exist- 
ing arrangements. The General Con- 
vention between the Governments of 
Great Britain and Tunis still remains in 
force; it secures to British subjects, 
vessels, and commerce the treatment of 
the most favoured nation, and we, of 
course, continue entitled to the privi- 
leges of the later Treaties. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
see by the new French Treaty with 
Tunis, that while the Treaties are to be 
maintained the French Government are 
practically to carry on the foreign affairs 
of Tunis. The Convention of 1875 is 
limited to a term of seven years; and I 
wish to know whether the French Go- 
vernment would, on its expiration in 
1882, be competent to give notice for 
its termination in 1882? I have to ask 
this particularly, because by the Treaty 
of 1875 an ad valorem duty of 8 per cent 
was placed on British imports; and in 
view of the unsatisfactory nature of the 
present negotiations for a new Com- 
mercial Treaty with France, I wish to 
know whether the French Government 
would have the power to refuse to renew 
the Convention of 1875, and to impose 
on British goods a higher duty ? 


Sir H. Drummond Wolff 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
he should like to have Notice before 
answering the Question. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he had already given Notice. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
no Notice had been given of the Ques- 
tion then asked. The Convention of 
1875 was undoubtedly in force and re- 
mained in force; but the question he 
was asked to deal with was in respect 
of a renewal of the Treaty. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, that his Ques- 
tion raised substantially the same ques- 
tion. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the Question on the Paper did not speci- 
fically raised the question just asked, 
which was a question dealing with the 
future. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF gave 
Notice that he would call attention to 
this subject on Monday next, and ask 
what the Government intended to do 
with regard to the Financial Commission 
at present in existence, and which con- 
sisted of English, French, and Italian 
Commissioners. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the financial side of the question had 
not escaped the attention of the Govern- 
ment. ‘The Government had heard no- 
thing from the French Government, ex- 
cept that they had been desirous of 
maintaining all the existing Treaties. 
If any desire should be expressed to 
change the constitution of the Financial 
Commission, the Government; would take 
the opportunity of expressing their views. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, that he felt 
obliged to say something on the subject 
of Malta and Tunis, and that to keep 
himsélf in Order he would conclude with 
a Motion. The relations between Malta 
and Tunis were of great importance, 
and Tunis had been a great resort of 
the surplus population of our fellow- 
subjects in Malta. He contended that 
the Maltese had not received fair treat- 
ment at our hands, ‘Lhey had petitioned 
Parliament to redress their grievances; 
but their Petitions had been disregarded. 
One of their chief wrongs was that we 
sent our troops and our war vessels to 
Malta, and that the troops and Navy 
were relieved from the food taxation 
which the people of the Island had to 
bear. Another grievance suffered by 
the Maltese was that they were com- 
pelled to defray the whole expense of 
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the salary of the Governor of the Island, 
and that the Imperial Government con- 
tributed nothing whatever in respect of 
his military services as Commander of 
the Garrison. We should be doing the 
Maltese another wrong by continuing to 
conduct commercial negotiations in the 


childish spirit which distinguished the | 


transactions of our present Foreign Office. 
He had no wish to say anything un- 
generous about our French neighbours ; 
but it was a duty from which he could 
not shrink to urge upon the Govern- 
ment that the trade facilities hitherto 
enjoyed by the Maltese in their relations 
with Tunis should be continued in the 
future. In conclusion, he begged to 
move the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. FINIGAN seconded the Motion, 
his reasons for doing so being the same 
as those which had influenced the hon. 
Member who had just sat down. 
Touching the question of Free Trade, he 
observed that he had received informa- 
tion from an eminent statistician which 
showed that while £280,000,000 worth 
of foreign manufactured goods had in 
10 years been introduced into this coun- 
try, the nations who sent those goods 
had drawn an immense revenue from 
the articles exported to their respective 
countries in return. The charges im- 
posed upon goods by America amounted 
to between 25 and 60 percent. He was 
of opinion that the industry of this 
country would soon have to be conducted 
on sounder economical principles than 
at present. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Mae Iver.) 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he was as 
anxious as anyone could be to have the 
affairs of Malta discussed in that House, 
because he believed that Malta was not 
being properly attended to by our Co- 
lonial Government at present; but he 
deprecated entirely its being brought up 
in this irregular fashion. It was not 
doing justice to Malta, any more than it 
was doing justice to the House, and it 
was because he wished to see some jus- 
tice done to the subject that he depre- 
cated it. He therefore declined to go 
into the subject at present, but would be 
ready to discuss it if brought forward 
in a regular manner. He wished, how- 
ever, to appeal to the Government, after 
the experience they had had to-night, to 
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deal with this question of those un- 
timely Motions for adjournment. He 
had given Notice of his intention to 
move a Resolution limiting, without 
abrogating, the power of Members to 
move the adjournment of the House at 
Question time. He therefore appealed 
to the Government to take this matter 
in hand. 

Mr. MAC IVER asked leave to with- 
draw his Motion, adding that the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
was one of the Members who had done 
their best to effect a ‘count’ on the 
occasions when he had tried in a regular 
manner to bring forward the subjects to 
which he had drawn attention that 
evening. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Isit the pleasure of 
the House that this Motion shall be 
withdrawn? [‘No!”] 


Question put, and negatived. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—ROYAL 
ARTILLERY GUNNERS. 

Captain AYLMER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether, before 
deciding upon limiting the service of 
gunners in the Royal Artillery to seven 
years, he will give due consideration to 
the fact that it takes at least six years 
to make a skilled gunner, and to the 
serious consequences to the Country 
which would follow the loss of the ser- 
vices of such men ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. aud gallant Gentleman I must en- 
tirely demur to his statement that it 
takes at least six years to make a skilled 
gunner. For such a theory there is in 
practice no foundation. But we have 
been carefully considering under what 
circumstances gunners in the Coast Bri- 
gade and in the Garrison Artillery should 
serve beyond seven years, and I think 
that our decisions will fully meet the 
necessities of the Service. The for- 
mation, I may say, of a gunner’s re- 
serve is most important. ; 


ARMY ORGANIZATION — COMPULSORY 
RETIREMENT OF COLONELS IN COM. 
MAND OF DEPOT CENTRES. 

Mason NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, How many Colonels 
now holding the command of Depét 
Centres, or_equivalent positions, will be 
compulsorily retired under the new War- 
rant before completing the period of 
five years’ command for which they were 
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Curreney— Monetary 


originally appointed; what will be ap- 
proximately the average pension of each 
of these officers; and, will the total 
additional cost to the State considerably 
exceed £20,000 without effecting any 
compensating saving, or conferring any 
advantage on the officers in question ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I have to state 
that the Warrant, which will be issued 
before the 1st of July, will specify the 
appointments, the tenure of which will 
qualify officers to remain for specified 
periods on the active list. Asa rule, the 
tenure of these offices must be two 
years at least, with special provisions as 
to service in the field. 


CURRENCY—MONETARY CONFERENCE 
AT PARIS—BI-METALLISM. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked, Whether 
the statement alleged to have been made 
on Tuesday last at the Paris Conference 
by Sir Louis Mallet was in any way 
authorised by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment or the Secretary of State for India 
in Council; and, if not, whether such 
expressions on the subject of Bi- 
metallism by the official representative 
of the Government of India in this 
Country will not lead to great miscon- 
ception abroad as to the attitude of Eng- 
land on this subject ? 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked, 
Whether the reported statements of Sir 
Louis Mallet at the Paris Conference 
have the sanction of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and can be construed to imply 
that the Government approves of the 
theory which its representative at that 
Oonference has adopted, and in par- 
ticular the opinion which Sir Louis 
Mallet is reported to have expressed 
that, ‘‘if law was entitled to impose a 
single metal as money, it had an equal 
right to impose two metals at a fixed 
ratio ?”’ 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
In reply to the Questions that have been 
put to me, I have to say that, as the in- 
terests of India and of the United King- 
dom with regard to the silver question 
did not appear to be identical, it seemed 
fitting that they should be separately 
represented at Paris, and that indepen- 
dent instructions should be given to the 
delegates. The British delegate is in- 
structed as follows :— 

“The delegate of Her Majesty’s Government 
will assist at the meetings of the Conference, 


Major Nolan 
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solely in order to be a medium of communica. 
tion, and to afford information when the Con. 
ference may require it, but with no power of 
voting.” 


Conference at Paris. 


The substance of the instructions given 
to the Indian delegates—Sir Louis Mal- 
let and Lord Reay—was as follows :— 


“ You will explain that, in sending a delegate 
to the Conference, the Government of India 
must not be held to commit itself to the adop- 
tion of the principle of the bi-metallic system 
in India, and that you are not authorized, with- 
out further instructions, to vote on any question 
raised at the Conference. You will, however, 
add that, while the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil is unwilling to encourage an expectation of 
any material change, at present, in the monetary 
policy of India, he would be ready to consider 
any measures which might be suggested for 
adoption in India as being calculated to promote 
the re-establishment of the value of silver. It 
is desirable that you should, as far as possible, 
avoid giving any pledge on the part of the Go- 
vernment of India which would in any manner 
interfere with its future liberty of action ; but, 
in the event of your being pressed on the sub- 
ject, or your seeing reason to think it desirable 
that such a declaration should be made, you are 
authorized to agree, on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India, that, for some definite term 
of years, not exceeding ten, it will undertake 
not to depart, in any direction calculated to 
lower the value of silver, from the existing 
practice of coining silver freely in the Indian 
mints as legal tender throughout the Indian 
dominions of Her Majesty. Such a declaration 
must, however, be conditional on the acceptance 
by a number of the principal States of an agree- 
ment binding them, in some manner or other, 
to open their mints for a similar term to the 
coinage of silver as full legal tender in the pro- 
portion of 15} of silver to 1 of gold, »ad the en- 
gagement on the part of India would be obliga- 
tory only solong as that agreement remained in 
force.” 


I have received no official information 
of the speech said to have been deli- 
vered by Sir Louis Mallet at the Paris 
Conference, and, indeed, no information 
on the subject except that which ap- 
peared in Zhe Times of, I think, the day 
before yesterday, and, therefore, can 
give no opinion upon the speech until I 
have received an authentic copy. 
may, however, mention that before com- 
ing down to the HouseI received a tele- 
gram from Lord Lyons, dated May 20, 
4 p.M., in which Sir Louis Mallet 
says— 

‘* Times City Article, Thursday. I distinctly 
stated that the opinion on abstract question in 
reply to previous speakers was purely personal 
and individual, and that English Government 
had from the beginning absolutely refused to 
join bi-metallic experiment. Speech not yet re- 





ceived from printer ; will be sent immediately.” 
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957 Land Revenues Act— 

THE “PRINCESS ALICE” CATASTROPHE 
—BURIAL EXPENSES OF THE SUF- 
FERERS —TIDAL RIVERS (INTER- 
MENTS) BILL. 


Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has es 
called to a statement in the ‘“ Morning 
Post” that, in consequence of the exist- 
ing state of the Law, by which the ex- 
pense of the burial of those drowned in 
the Princess Alice disaster, and cast or 
brought ashore at Woolwich and Plum- 
stead, will have to be paid by those two 
parishes; and, that bodies of drowned 

ersons are now not recovered from the 

hames, but are allowed to float up 
and down in the tide, as in the rivers of 
India; and, if he will take immediate 
stepsto alterthe Law, and thereby prevent 
so gross a violation of public decency ? 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that when he was asked if ‘ he 
would take immediate steps to alter the 
law,’ hon. ‘Gentlemen in that House 
must know that that was no easy thing 
to do. He, however, quite admitted 
that there was a distinct grievance in 
this case, and the hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Baron Henry de Worms) 
had introduced a Bill for the alteration 
of the law in this matter, and that Bill 
would receive the favourable considera- 
tion of the Government. 


CENTRAL AFRICA—FRENCH PROTEC- 
TORATE ON THE UPPER NIGER. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that the French Go- 
vernment have concluded a Treaty with 
the native ruler of the territories on the 
Upper Niger, placing the Niger from its 
sources down to the great emporium of 
Central African Trade, under the exclu- 
sive protectorate of France, and exclud- 
ing all Europeans, except French sub- 
jects, from establishing themselves and 
from opening trading factories within 
these immense regions, and even from 
navigating the River Niger; and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government. will 
consent to the imposition of such disabi- 
lities on British subjects ? 

Sm OHARLES W. DILKE: We 
have heard from private sources of the 
conclusion of a Treaty between France 
and the King of Segoo through the Go- 
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vernor of Senegal, with regard to trade 
upon the Upper Niger above Timbuctoo 
—that is, some 2,000 or 2,500 miles 
from its mouth. Similar information 
has reached Her Majesty’s Government 
from Her Majesty’s Minister at Brussels. 
Iam not aware that there are at present 
any British traders or trade in the coun- 
try in question. 


LAND REVENUES ACT—THE STAGSDEN 
CROWN ESTATE. 


Mr. J. HOWARD asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he will 
cause an inquiry to be instituted into the 
management of the Crown Estate at 
Stagsden, Bedfordshire, and the alleged 
harsh treatment of the tenants since the 
estate was transferred to the Orown by 
the trustees of the late Baron Dynevor ; 
and, whether he will direct particular 
inquiry to be made into the case of 
George Pettit, an industrious and re- 
spected tenant farmer upon the said 
Crown Estate, who recently committed 
suicide, and who, according to the evi- 
dence adduced at the coroner’s inquest, 
left behind him a memorandum to the 
effect that he had been driven to the act 
by the treatment which he had received 
at the hands of the agent of the Crown 
Estates ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The matter is 
one which deserves to be considered 
with care. The estate to which the 
Question relates, and which consists of 
something like 4,000 acres, was pur- 
chased for £112,000, and £21,000 has 
been laid out in improvements. The 
farms have been let, according to the 
judgment of those intrusted with the 
management, in strict accordance with 
the provisions of the Land Revenues 
Act. The valuation on which they have 
been let is that of Mr. Clutton, who is 
well known as one of the most expe- 
rienced valuators in England. The total 
amount of rent is £4,312, at 23s. an 
acre. Owing to the bad times ellow- 
ances have been made to the tenants 
amounting to 11. per. cent in 1878, 17 
per cent in 1879, and 22 per cent in 
1880. The same reduction has been 
granted in 1881. This leaves the rent 
at something like 22s. an acre, and it 
will be seen that there is nothing like 
severity or hardship in the general 
management of the estate. George 








Pettit, I am informed, held 171 acres 
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of some of the best land on the estate, 
on which £2,000 had been laid out in 
making improvements. He paid 25s. an 
acre, deducting the allowances in bad 
times which I have described. Last 
Michaelmas he fell into an arrear of 
£20, of which no notice was taken until 
the month of March in this year, when 
application was made to him for pay- 
ment. In reply he requested some fur- 
ther time, and no further application 
was made to him. On the 15th of April 
the Commissioners visited the farm, and 
Pettit made no complaint to them, and 
expressed himself well satisfied with 
the new buildings and improvements 
which had been made. He asked that 
some further works might be carried 
out, and the application was acceded to 
and the works put in hand. I may add 
that there is no doubt this gentleman 
suffered a good deal from anxiety of 
mind; but I am informed that he took 
a second farm by which he lost heavily. 
I may also mention that I am assured 
that two months ago, in the course of 
conversation with his brother, he spoke 
of the great anxiety which he felt in 
connection with the farm which he had 
lately taken; but that he made no com- 
plaint with reference to the farm which 
he held under the Crown. 

Mr. J. HOWARD asked whether the 
information which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given to the House was sup- 
plied from the Department of Woods 
and Forests, or whether it came from an 
independent and impartial source? He 
should also like to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had read the re- 
port of the evidence which had been 
given at the Coroner’s inquest, and the 
comments which had been made in the 
county newspapers on the management 
of the estate in question; also whether 
his attention had been called to the case 
of another tenant ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the observations 
of the hon. Gentleman could scarcely be 
regarded as coming within the proper 
limits of a Question, as they involved 
matter which might lead to debate. 

Mr. J. HOWARD gave Notice that 
when the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Cardiganshire (Mr. Pugh), with re- 
gard to the management of the Crown 
Lands in Wales, came on for discussion, 
he should move that the proposed in- 
quiry be extended to the Crown Estates 
in Bedfordshire. 


Mr. Gladstone 














Mr. GLADSTONE: I may be allowed 
to say that the information which I com- 
municated to the House was received 
from the Commissioners of Crown Lands, 
I would, at the same time, observe that 
that information turns upon matters of 
fact, and not of opinion. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL AND CHRIST 
CHURCH COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether it 
is true that the governing body of West- 
minster School have agreed to sur- 
render the right of the school to the 
house in Little Dean’s Yard, lately oc- 
cupied by the Rev. Lord John Thynne, 
and containing an area of about 10,000 
square feet, and to accept instead another 
house containing an area of about 4,000 
feet, after the decease of the present 
occupier, this house, the acquisition of 
which is more or less remote, not 
being so conveniently situated for the 
proper conduct of the school, and for 
the necessary expansion of its teaching, 
and whether in case such an arrange- 
ment has been made, there are any 
means by which it may be rescinded, 
and the school enter at once into the 
premises to which it is legally entitled; 
and, whether, in case the statutes of 
Westminster School, and the College of 
Christ Church, Oxford, are revised, it 
would not be expedient to free the 
ancient and royal foundation of West- 
minster from the relations vith the two 
Deans and two Chapters of St. Peter’s 
and Christ Church, especially the latter, 
since during the last ten years the un- 
dergraduates of Christ Church, Oxford, 
have gained only six first classes in Li- 
teris Humanioribus, and only eighteen 
first classes under Moderators, the col- 
lege containing 207 undergraduates, 
while another college, exemptia gratia, 
now has, in the same period, having now 
165 undergraduates, gained twenty-six 
first classes in Literis Humanioribus, 
and thirty-nine first classes under Mode- 
rators, and that the Westminster stu- 
dents may be left free to choose their 
own college ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to state that, as I 
am informed, the Governing Body of 
Westminster School have agreed to sur- 
render the right of the School to which 
he refers. With regard to the second 
branch of the first portion of his Ques- 
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tion, Iam not aware of any means by 
which such an arrangement can be 
rescinded. The fact is, that the Legis- 
lature has, by a not very old Act of Par- 
liament, made provision, through this 
body, for the conduct of the affairs of 
the School; and there are no means of 
taking the conduct of those affairs out 
of their hands. With reference to the 
second Question, I may allude to the 
inference to be drawn from it, which 
would lead one to suppose that my hon. 
Friend is of opinion that the diminution 
in the number of first classes in the case 
of the Undergraduates of Christ Church 
was due to the contaminating influence 
of the contact between the School and 
College. The Dean of Westminster gives 
me this consolatory assurance with re- 
gard to the composition of these Go- 
verning Bodies—namely, that out of 15 
persons the Dean and Chapter have only 
three places; and, consequently, they 
cannot well corrupt the other 12 mem- 
bers, or if they do they must do so by 
some mysterious influence, which evi- 
dently testifies to an occult virtue in 
Deans and Chapters. At Christ Church 
the case was quite as strong, the Go- 
verning Body consisting of 29 persons, 
and the Dean and Chapter having only 
seven places; so that only about a fourth 
part of the responsibility for anything 
that takes place rests with the Dean and 
Chapter. My hon. Friend is dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the Governing Body ; 
and upon that matter I must leave him 
to form an independent judgment. 


FRANCE—THE NEW COMMERCIAL 
TREATY (NEGOTIATIONS). 

Mr. W. HOLMS asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, having regard 
to the fact that negotiations are about 
to begin with a view to making a new 
Commercial Treaty with France, which 
will effect some of the most important 
industries of this Country, he will be so 
good as to relieve the anxiety which is 
felt in connection with this question by 
giving an assurance that no Commercial 
Treaty will be concluded with France 
till it has been submitted to and ap- 
proved of by Parliament ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question my 
hon. Friend asks me is whether we will 
give an assurance that no Commercial 
Treaty will be concluded till it has 


‘been submitted to and approved of. by 


Parliament? That pledge has never 
VOL. OOLXI.  [THizp sERIzs. ] 
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been given in any case by any Govern- 
ment with regard to any Treaty. I could 
not give that pledge. It would involve 
a fundamental alteration as to the mode 
of carrying on the Business of the coun- 
try. I have, however, already formally 
conveyed to an hon. Member who takes 
an interest in the matter an assurance 
that he need entertain no anxiety on this 
subject. There is every security that 
there can be—in this case very special 
security—that no steps will be taken 
except in the light of day, and within 
the full knowledge of the commercial 
community, as well as of Parliament; 
and I think that when my hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for Fcreign 
Affairs proceeds to present to Parliament 
information with regard to the arrange- 
ments for carrying on the negotiations, it © 
will be seen that no apprehension need 
be entertained. 


FOREIGN JEWS IN RUSSIA—EXPUL- 
SION OF A NATURALIZED BRITISH 
SUBJECT. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS gave 
Notice that, on Monday, he would ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a Copy of the Pro- 
test by Her Majesty’s Government to 
the Government of Russia relative to 
the'expulsion of Mr. Levisohn, a British 
subject of the Jewish faith, and of the 
text of the Russian law bearing on the 
subject, and of the notice said to have 
appeared in the ‘ Gazette’ warning 
British subjects professing the Jewish 
faith from visiting Russia or taking up 
their residence there ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE explained 
that he had never said that the notice 
given in Zhe Gazette warned any British 
subjects from visiting Russia. 


STATE OF IRELAND—MOVEMENT OF 
TROOPS AND ARTILLERY. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it was true, as 
stated in the morning newspapers, that 
four pieces of artillery in a flying column 
had been sent against the peasantry of 
Limerick; and, if so, whether he had 
yet received any news from the seat of 
war ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : I do not know whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman puts this Ques- 
tion to me seriously. [Mr. Hzary: Yes. ] 
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Then, all I can say is, that I have not 
seen the paragraph in the newspapers to 
which he alludes. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
DILLON. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it was true that Mr. Dillon had been 
obliged to return from the infirmary in 
Kilmainham to an ordinary cell in con- 
sequence of the fact that he was obliged 
to herd with other people in the room 
which had been set apart for his separate 
use; and whether, in view of his delicate 
state of health, steps would be taken to 
allocate a room in the prison for his sole 
occupation ? 

Mr. W. E, FORSTER: If the hon. 
Gentleman gives Notice of the Question, 
I shall answer it. What I believe is, 
that it was found necessary to put other 
people who were ill in the same room 
with Mr. Dillon on account of the want 
of accommodation in the infirmary. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881—ARRESTS OF REV. FATHER 
SHEEHY AND OTHERS. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it was true that that 
morning the Rev. Father Sheehy, Mr. 
Henry Gilbertson, Mr. P. M‘Carthy, 
and Mr. John Oleary were arrested at 
Kilmallock, in the county of Limerick, 
under the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act; and, if so, whether he would 
inform the House on what grounds those 
four gentlemen had been arrested ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The four per- 
sons named by the hon. Member were 
- arrested this morning under the provi- 
sions of the Peace Preservation Act. I 
can only say it is with great regret that 
we have found it to be absolutely neces- 
sary to direct the arrest of a Roman Ca- 
tholic clergyman. With regard to the 
exact terms of the Warrant, we shall 
receive that document by post to-mor- 
row morning, and if the hon. Member 
will ask me, I will give him the terms 
of iton Monday. It will be laid upon the 
Table of the House in the usual course. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that during 
the seven years which he had been in that 
House he had never risen to move the 
adjournment of the House at that early 
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hour of the evening; but he felt that the 
Spm was too serious an occasion to 

6 allowed to pass without protest. They 
knew well that in Ireland arrests were 
accustomed to be made without any 
charge being brought against those ar- 
rested ; but he believed this was the 
first time since the abolition of the Penal 
Laws that a clergyman had been ar- 
rested for political reasons. Though 
they had a Tory Government in Office 
in 1867, and though thousands of per- 
sons were arrested in that year, yet 
amongst that number there was not a 
single clergyman arrested on that occa- 
sion, though the Tory Government were 
never given much credit for partiality 
towards Catholic clergymen. How was 
it that when a Liberal Government was 
in Office, and that when the number ar- 
rested was comparatively so small, that 
one of them was a Catholic clergyman? 
He knew the three large farmers who 
were arrested in his neighbourhood 
since they were boys, and he knew them 
to be active and industrious, and be- 
lieved they would not be guilty of any 
reckless or illegal conduct to bring them 
under the provisions of the Bill. It was, 
therefore, a mystery to him why those 
arrests should have taken place. One of 
these gentlemen was an auctioneer in a 
large way of business, as well as being 
a large farmer, and he never knew a 
man more attentive to his business than 
he was. He (Mr. O’Sullivan) felt that 
he would not be discharging his duty to 
his constituency if he allowed this occa- 
sion to pass without calling attention to 
the arrest of these men. The Chief Se- 
cretary had declined to tell them the 
reason why they were arrested; but he 
(Mr. O’Sullivan) would tell them what 
he thought was the cause of their arrest. 
There was in his neighbourhood, and in 
many other parts of the County Limerick, 
a great many rack-rented tenants ; but 
there was particularly, on one estate 
in that neighbourhood, the most rack- 
rented tenantry in any part of Ireland— 
that was on the estate of a man named 
Coote. It had been stated in that House 
that the purchasers in the Landed Es- 
tates Court were the greatest rack- 
renters; but this man was not a pur- 
chaser in the Landed Estates Court. He 
was one of the real old Cromwellian 
settlers, and he was a man that rack- 
rented his tenantry more than any other 
landlord in the County Limerick. Writs 
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were flying about on that estate for a 
half-year’s and a year’s rent. The ten- 
ants had paid their rents as long as they 
possibly could out of the little capital 
they had; but in the bad years of 1878 
and 1879 they were not able to pay these 
rack rents. Within the last week there 
had been an order to evict a man with 
a large family on that property, named 
Murphy ; and it was feared that if these 
men were at liberty, they would be able 
to tell the grievances of these tenants, 
and that the people there would rise up 
as one man and try to prevent the evic- 
tion of Murphy and others on that es- 
tate. He believed that was the reason 
why Father Sheehy and these respect- 
able, industrious farmers had been ar- 
rested. That landlord had an agent 
named Townsend, and for the last 20 
years his conduct had been most tyran- 
nical to the tenantry on several pro- 
perties round Kilmallock and Kilfinane. 
There was no opportunity that occurred, 
whether the death of a father or mother, 
or the marriage of a son, that he did 
not try to advance the rent, and the 
consequence was that the rents on the 
estates in many cases were double 
what they were 20 years ago. Another 
of his tenants had been served with 
notice to quit, so that between Mr. 
Coote and his agent, Townsend, the 
neighbourhood was unfortunately in a 
disturbed condition. The trouble had 
been brewing for many years, for there 
was no occasion that had not been taken 
advantage of to raise the rent, until at 
last the rents were beyond what the 
tenants could pay. Then they revolted 
against the agent. He had known a case 
where the rent had been raised three 
times in 25 years, so that what was only 
19s. 3d. per acre at that time was now 
£2 1s. 9d. per acre. He knew the neigh- 
bourhood in which the arrests had been 
made; he knew the persons who had 
been arrested, and he knew their history; 
and he challenged the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant to show that any 
of the persons arrested had committed 
any act which brought them legitimately 
within the scope of the Coercion Act 
passed by Parliament a short time back. 
The truth was, that a farmer named 
Murphy was to be evicted in the course 
of a week or two; and it was thought 
dangerous by the Executive Government 
to leave in the neighbourhood certain 
men of intelligence and knowledge who 
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would be able to explain to the people 
the glaring injustice that was being in- 
flicted upon this unfortunate man. There 
was no Court before which the question 
could be raised that would not reduce 
the rents on this rack-rented property; 
and this was the explanation of the fact 
that writs were being numerously served 
on the tenants occupying farms on the 
estate, for they knew the Land Bill 
would stop their hand. Feeling that, 
he would not be doing his duty if he 
allowed the arrest of four respectable 
constituents of his to take place without 
any sufficient reason to pass unchal- 
lenged. He therefore begged to move 
the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he was reluctant 
to interfere with the ordinary Business 
of the House by supporting Motions of 
this eccentric character; but the cireum- 
stances of the present case rendered the 
course which had been taken a proper 
course. It had never been known in 
the course of the last century that a 
clergyman in Ireland had been arrested 
and put into prison without trial. He 
could only suppose that the reason for 
the arrest of the Rev. Mr. Sheehy—a 
gentleman of the highest character, 
alike in reference to education and reli- 
gion—was that he was a great favourite 
in the county, and, possessing large in- 
fluence with the people, would have 
been able to exert considerable power 
among them in reference to certain evic- 
tion proceedings which were impending. 
He had been surprised that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant had stated his in- 
ability to lay before the House the terms of 
the Warrant of arrest; because he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman in the 
course of the debate on the Protection of 
Person and Property (Ireland) Bill to say 
that he would take care that no arrests 
should take place unless he had been 
communicated with beforehand. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman say that that 
clergyman had brought himself within 
the terms of the Act, and that he had 
incited people to crime, or that he had 
been a party to public disturbance in 
the district? He knew the men by re- 
pute, and he believed they were persons 
of such a position that it was impossible 
they would be guilty of offences of the 
kind for any purpose of theirown. He 
thought it was time the Government 
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the subject. At all events, they ought 
to lay the Warrants on the Table. He 
agreed that the present was an incon- 
venient mode of bringing on a discussion 
on the subject. But why was it done? 
The Irish Members wanted a day to 
discuss Mr. Dillon’s arrest. They were 
denied that opportunity ; and if the pre- 
sent discussion had not been raised in 
the way it had, no doubt they would 
have had to wait forsuch a long time that 
by the time it was brought on the whole 
thing would have vanished from the 
minds of the people. He said that was 
a subject that called for the immediate 
attention of the Government, for an 
answer from the Government, and it 
would not do to tell them that they had 
no information about it until they got 
the Warrant. He begged to second the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Ur. O’ Sullivan.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I wish to re- 
move one misapprehension in the mind 
of the hon. Member for Limerick, who 
has last spoken, and that is, that these 
arrests took place without my know- 
ledge. I thought I had given the im- 
pression in my first answer that we had 
. examined into the matter when I said 
it was with great regret we found our- 
selves absolutely compelled to arrest a 
Catholic clergyman. The simple reason 
why I cannot give the exact terms of 
* the Warrant is because I have not yet 
received them; but if the question is 
repeated on Monday they will certainly 
be stated. With regard to the causes 
of the arrest, I beg to say that I must 
follow the course taken by my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister on a 
previous occasion—namely, that we can- 
not enter into the question of these ar- 
rests upon a Motion for the adjournment 
of the House. I must distinctly inform 
the House that we have made up our 
minds that it would not be our duty to 
do so. Individually, Iam most anxious 
to meet any Motion that may be made 
against my conduct, or the conduct of 
the Irish Executive, in regard to this or 
any other arrests; and I shall be very 
much surprised if I should not satisfy 
the great majority in the House that we 
could not have taken any other course. 
But I must respectfully decline to enter 
into any discussion of the matter on the 
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present occasion, and for this reason~ 
that it is a charge upon the Government 
which ought to be brought before the 
House in such a manner as would en- 
able it to say whether it agrees with the 
charge or not. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
could not be altogether surprised that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary declined to enter into a discus- 
sion on the administration of the Coer- 
cion Act on a Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House. But although these 
Motions had been made on two or three 
occasions, and although the Chief Secre- 
tary had always declined to go into any 
discussion at that moment, yet he had 
always expressed, at the same time, his 
burning anxiety to meet any charge 
which might be made against him. [If 
the right hon. Gentleman wished that 
profession of his to have much weight 
with the House, it was very easy for 
him to take a course which would make 
the House perfectly confident that that 
wasso. The Irish Government had now 
for three months been in possession of 
extraordinary powers, and there was, no 
doubt, a great anxiety in the minds of 
many hon. Members—not only from 
Ireland, but Members of the Opposition 
—to discuss the state of Ireland and the 
administration of the Coercion Act. The 
state of Ireland was quite as important 
as any Business which could be brought 
before the House. The fact was, that 
although the Government had brought 
in a very strong Coercion Act, although 
they had produced their remedial mea- 
sures, yet the condition of Ireland was 
50 times worse than it was when Parlia- 
ment assembled. He could not conceive 
anything more important than that; 
and if the Chief Secretary was so anxious 
to meet the charges made against him, 
let the Prime Minister take the first 
Government night and dispose of the 
matter. [‘‘Hear, hear!” | He was 
glad that the Prime Minister cheered 
the statement, and that that course was 
likely to be adopted. He must say he 
was not surprised at the course the hon. 
Member for County Limerick had taken, 
because the matter he had brought be- 
fore the House was, as he believed, 
without precedent. The arrest of a 
Roman Catholic priest, whether rightly 
or wrongly—as to that he pronounced 
no opinion—was a thing calculated to 
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from one end of the country to the other. 
That being so, the Chief Secretary ought 
not, he thought, to have taken refuge 
under the irregularity of the Motion, 
but should have at once stated to the 
House the reason why he had resorted 
to sounprecedented a measure. An ex- 
planation the Irish Members had a right 
to demand. He was perfectly certain 
that the late Administration would not 
have resorted to an act of this kind 
without the greatest possible necessity 
existing for it, and if they had done 
such a thing the Minister would have 
been prepared to come to the Table and 
state all the reasons for the arrests. 
There was no doubt that the arrests had 
been most capricious. What was the 
difference between the speeches deli- 
yered by Father Sheehy and those of 
Archbishop Croke; and what was the 
difference between those and thespeeches 
of Mr. Brennan? They would like to 
know why one man was arrested and 
another left out ? What was the logical 
conclusion to be arrived at from the pro- 
ceedings of the Government? It was 
that they desired, not directly, but in-- 
directly, to suppress the Land League 
by Act of Parliament. He could not 
help thinking that the Land League had 
been rather useful than otherwise to the 
Government, as violent speeches rather 
aided the progress of the Land Bill. 
Those violent speeches were checked by 
an occasional arrest, but with the result 
that more violent speeches were made 
the next day. While on this subject, 
he could not help referring to the arrest 
of Mr. Dillon. The hon. Member for 
Tipperary had, before leaving for Ire- 
land, publicly stated that he intended 
to defy the law and to teach the people 
of Ireland how to resist the influences 
of the Coercion Act. Mr. Dillon kept 
his word. He made several speeches, 
not one of them more violent than any 
of the others. Those speeches extended 
over several weeks, and produced a very 
unfortunate result in Ireland as far as 
the restoration of order in that country 
was concerned. But what did the Go- 
vernment do—rather, what did they not 
do? They did not arrest Mr. Dillon. 
By their very apathy they encouraged 
him. He was allowed to remain at 
liberty until the moment he was about 
to leave Ireland, to leave off making 
those speeches, to come over to the House 
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stitutional discussion of the Land Law 
(Ireland) Bill; and that was the moment 
selected by the Government to arrest 
him. What, he asked, might be ex- 
pected to be the natural result of the 
passing of the Ooercion Bills? The 
natural result, from what they heard 
from the Government, would be the 
proclamation of the whole of Ireland, 
except the Province of Ulster—certainly 
the proclamation of Dublin and Cork, in 
which, to a certain extent, existed ele- 
ments of evil and danger to the Irish 
Government. Well, what did the Go- 
vernment do? They did not proclaim 
either Dublin or Cork until they deter- 
mined to arrest Mr. Dillon, and then 
they suspended the Constitutional liber- 
ties of Dublin, a city of 300,000 or 
400,000 inhabitants. In the whole course 
of Irish history he did not think they 
could find any record of so arbitrary 
an act. But the course of the Go- 
vernment throughout had been, as he 
had said, capricious. They gave the 
House strong reasons for passing the 
Coercion Acts, and how many persons 
had been arrested under them until a 
recent period? Just 30. That was the 
practical fulfilment of the pledge of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant that if Par- 
liament passed the Coercion Acts he 
would pacify Ireland. Fora consider- 
able time 30 persons only were arrested, 
and the result was that the fear the Acts 
were intended to instil into the minds of 
the Irish people totally evaporated. If 
they wished to restore order in Ireland, 
which he very much doubted—[“ Oh!”’] 
—well, they were not going the right 
way about it by removing from the 
minds of the people all apprehension as 
to the operation of the Acts. No one in 
Ireland had the slightest fear of the 
Chief Secretary or the Lord Lieutenant. 
As had been said the other day, the Irish 
Government had lost the respect of 
every man in Ireland. He would add 
to that that they had lost the respect of 
every single impartial person in the 
United Kingdom. There was, in his 
opinion, nothing more dangerous than 
that a Government should extort from 
Parliament the unconstitutional powers 
they now possessed—for many Conser- 
vative Members were unwilling to in- 
trust them with the exercise of those 
powers— and show that they were afraid 
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cion Acts had beer in operation some 
months, and the state of Ireland was 50 
times worse than before they were passed. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had been asked for an ex- 
planation of the most recent proceeding 
of the Irish Executive under those Acts, 
and he had declined to enter into any 
explanation on the subject, stating that 
he would do so if a regular Motion were 
made in respect of it. That treatment 
of the subject might be satisfactory for 
a little time, but it could be so for a 
little time only. He strongly advised 
the Chief Secretary to take a different 
course ; and he did so because he saw the 
way in which public opinion was going, 
looking at all the elections which had 
recently taken place. The fact was, the 
whole of the country was dissatisfied 
with the Government; and therefore he 
would advise the Chief Secretary, out 
of pure friendship, to lay all the facts 
before the House, and prove, if he could, 
that the present state of Ireland was 
not owing to the proceedings of the Go- 
vernment, and the sooner he could give 
that proof the better it would be for the 
Government and for Ireland. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was 
not about to draw the attention of the 
House to the administration of Irish 
affairs by the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, that right hon. Gentle- 
man being, as he believed, in a state of 
Arcadian ignorance as to the real state 
of Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government was in 
his place, and he it was who was really 
responsible for the government of Ire- 
land. He wished to point to the con- 
trast between the speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman on the Coercion Bills 
and the present action of the Govern- 
ment. The Prime Minister objected to 
the prolongation of the discussion on the 
introduction of the Protection of Person 
and Property (Ireland) Bill, because, 
in the absence of the text, it was im- 
possible to speak with accuracy of its 
probable operation ; but he added that, 
if they were legislating against agita- 
tion or against popular discontent, it 
would be better to proceed, in the first 
instance, with remedial legislation ; and 
then he declared they were legislating 
against the abettors and the perpetrators 
of outrage, on whose fears they desired 
to operate—men of the dangerous 
classes, who were not to be converted 
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by remedial legislation. The right hon. 
Gentleman added that neither members 
of the Land League or other persons 
could be touched except so far as they 
fell within the stringent provisions of 
the Bill. Was it a just inference that 
the Bill was aimed solely at the perpe- 
trators and abettors of outrage? [Mr 
GuapsTonE assented.] The right hon. 
Gentleman assented, and he would 
therefore ask whether Father Sheehy 
was an abettor or perpetrator of out- 
rage? Father Sheehy was one of the 
most earnest, honest, fair dealing, and 
patriotic of the clerical party in Ire- 
land. Was this arrest, then, consistent 
with the declaration of the Prime 
Minister as to the objects of that Bill ? 
He took no notice of the declarations of 
the Chief Secretary, who contradicted 
himself from day to day, and guided 
himself with the reports of policemen, 
without troubling himself to find out 
whether they were true or not. He 
challenged the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) to say that the descrip- 
tion of what the Coercion Act was going 
to be, and against whom it was to be 
directed, corresponded with the arrest of 
this respectable and respected clergyman 
—with the arrest of Town Councillors 
and Poor Law Guardians, and many 
other persons in Ireland, whose sole 
offence against the law had been that 
they were earnest supporters of this 
great struggle of the people against 
landlordism. Authentic evidence of 
what had occurred in the neighbour- 
hood in which these arrests had been 
made was to be found in the Report of 
the Commission. It was asserted by 
the witnesses that tenants who had made 
improvements had been compelled to 
sacrifice them and to accept leases, and 
that rents had been raised; and Mr. 
William Uniacke Townsend himself ad- 
mitted all the charges made against him, 
expressed the opinion that every tenant 
should have a lease, and confessed that 
with those leases he protected himself 
against the clauses of the Land Act as . 
far as he was able to do so. No wonder 
he wished all his tenants to have leases, 
seeing that they thereby deprived them- 
selves of the benefits conferred upon 
them by the Land Act. It was because 
Father Sheehy and other honest men 
agitated and demonstrated against this 
plunder by the landlord in the dying 
throes of landlordism that they were 
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put into prison in direct contravention of 
the statement of the Prime Minister. 
The question still remained, What were 
the Government going to do with Ire- 
land? Were they going to respond 
to the invitation of some advocates of 
coercion and go further than they had 
done already? The Attorney General 
for Ireland, who was a master in the art 
of putting a most humane appearance 
on the most inhuman acts, had told the 
House that a magistrate could sentence 
a man to a month’s imprisonment for 
carrying what he called an ‘“‘inflamma- 
tory placard.’’ If a parallel were wanted 
to the administration of the law in Ire- 
land, they must go back to those times in 
France before they got rid of the land- 
lords by the short and summary pro- 
ceedings which were not permitted in 
this Constitutionally-governed country. 
The Prime Minister knew if he com- 
mitted a single act of tyranny against 
one working man in England his Minis- 
try would not be worth an hour’s pur- 
chase. But those things were managed 
differently in Ireland, and the law by 
which it was done was the law of his- 
toric precedent and the will of the con- 
queror. Ireland seemed to be about as 
free, happy, and contented a country to 
live in as Russia under General Ignatieff. 

Mr. DAWSON bore testimony to the 
humane and excellent character of the 
Rev. Father Sheehy, and protested 
against the answer of the Chief Se- 
cretary. He insisted that a proper 
answer should be given. The right 
hon. Gentleman knew what was in the 
Warrant under which the arrest had 
taken place, and there was no reason 
why it should not be stated to the 
House. The people of Limerick must 
have been outraged by the arrest of a 
Catholic priest who was known chiefly 
for his courtesy and kindness. Had 
the right hon. Gentleman been in Ire- 
land he would not have dared to be a 
party to such an outrage. With refer- 
ence to the state of Ireland, he must 
say he attributed it entirely to the hesi- 
tation of the Government to bring in a 
Bill to stay evictions during the discus- 
sion of the Land Law (Ireland) Bill. If 
they took that step outrages, he believed, 
would cease ; and if they refused to take 
it, the outrages, he contended, were not 
so much the fault of the people as of 
the Government. Apart from the Irish 
aspect of the question, it appeared to 
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him that this act was a fatal mistake on 
the part of the Government at a moment 
when they were trying there, far away 
from the scene of the transaction, to 
pass pacific measures for the country. 
Instead of preparing the minds of the 
people for the acceptance of such mea- 
sures, they were pursuing an exasperating 
and muddling policy. The effeet of the 
arrest of the hon. Member for Tipperary 
and of Father Sheehy would be that 
their followers and admirers would be 
increased a hundredfold, and the task 
of pacification and conciliation would be 
10 times more difficult for the Govern- 
ment. Such gross ineonsistency was 
enough tomake the pecple of Ireland look 
with suspicion on all their measures. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: These Motions 
for Adjournment have, perhaps, con- 
siderabie attraction to those who make 
them, for they afford an unbounded 
opportunity of licence, not only for the 
statement of accusations, but for the 
statement of assertions of any kind what- 
ever, ranging over a field of immeasur- 
able breadth, and requiring nothing 
except the imputation of the worst mo- 
tives on every occasion to those charged 
with the government of the country, 
and not allowing of any practical test 
whatever by a vote of the House. I will 
only say, with regard to the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down, that whenever it does come near 
the region of facts, it appears to be ex- 
tremely inaccurate. I -will take those 
facts entirely within my own knowledge. 
He has saddled me as having made a 
statement that the Government were 
ready to entertain a proposal for intro- 
ducing a temporary and provisional 
measure for suspending evictions. Sir, 
the Government has made no such state- 
ment whatever, or anything approach- 
ing to it. Nothing of the sort has 
ever fallen from my lips or from the 
lips of my right hon. Friend (Mr. W. 
E. Forster). I believe that with that 
observation I may pass from the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down, animating and interesting as, 
uo doubt, it must have been to those 
who heard it. I come now to the speech 
of the hon. Member for the town of 
Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor). . I can- 
not undertake to justify the acts of Mr. 
William Uniacke Townsend, or to con- 
demn them, for I have no. acquaintance 
with any of them, nor, indeed, was I 
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aware of the existence of that individual. 
If I have read his evidence in the Re- 
port of the Commission I have forgotten 
him; but there is one statement with 
which I think it my duty to grapple. 
He complains that during the debate on 
the Protection of Person and Property 
(Ireland) Bill we said it was aimed only 
at the perpetrators and abettors of out- 
rage, and that we have now arrested a 
Roman Catholic priest for supporting 
the operations of the Land League, 
which we had entirely disclaimed as the 
object of the Bill. He is perfectly cor- 
rect in his reference to the description 
given by Her Majesty’s Government of 
the objects of the Bill. We did say that 
the Bill was not aimed at the Land 
League, as such; we did say that it was 
not aimed at the popular agitation, in 
the general sense of the word; we did 
say that it was aimed at the abettors and 
perpetrators of outrage; and I am en- 
titled to say that we have not arrested 
anyone, priest or layman, for being a 
member or supporter of the Land League, 
or for taking part in the popular agita- 
tion, even though we may have thought 
that the popular agitation went, in cer- 
tain respects, far beyond the limits of 
safety and of justice. Isimply place my 
unproved assertion on that subject 
against the unproved assertion of the 
hon. Gentleman. But, Sir, I must say 
that, although the Gentlemen coming 
from Ireland, not unnaturally, are led 
in their position to deal in assertions 
that are somewhat hasty and reckless, 
they are far transcended and surpassed 
by their single English ally, the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill). As long as the 
noble Lord deals with matters of opinion 
he is perfectly safe, because he has no- 
thing to do but to heap upon the Go- 
vernment all the vilifying epithets he 
can command ; to impute to each of their 
actions the very worst motive he can 
discover, and to serve up a_highly- 
seasoned repast for the intellectual pa- 
late of his audience; and by this means 
I admit it is impossible for us to contend 
against a mind so judicial, against one 
who is so very careful and scrupulous in 
the language that he uses, and in the 
alliances he endeavours to establish by 
his Parliamentary procedure in this 
House. But, Sir, if the noble Lord will 
accept counsel from me, he will avoid 
coming to the ground of fact. When- 
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ever he comes to the ground of fact hé 
treads upon very dangerous ground. [| 
heard him make many assertions to- 
day ; but all his reproaches I will pass 
by with the single observation that 
while he accused my right hon. Friend 
or me of being arbitrary and capricious, 
he also accused him, because of the ex- 
tremn paucity of arrests made under the 
Coercion Bill, of having deprived that 
measure of all nerve and strength, and 
sacrificed the object for which it was 
passed. But the noble Lord spoke on 
two points with regard to the hon. 
Member for Tipperary, now, unfortu- 
nately, under confinement. The noble 
Lord said that the whole of the speeches 
of the hon. Member for Tipperary were 
identical in their tone and spirit. Well, 
Sir, if that is to be considered as a 
matter of opinion from the noble Lord, 
we claim the right of holding the oppo- 
site opinion; but if it is to be stated by 
him as a matter of fact, we, as a matter 
of fact, respectfully deny it. All his 
speeches have been carefully considered 
by persons who are, I apprehend, quite 
as competent to measure their legal 
bearing and significance as the noble 
Lord. Perhaps I may go so far as to 
say that the Law Advisers of the Crown 
are even more competent than the noble 
Lord to measure the legal bearings of 
the hon. Member’s speeches. | Lord 
RanpotPx Cuurcnitt dissented.] The 
noble Lord announces by a shake of his 
head that he is more competent to judge 
of the legal bearings of the speeches of 
Mr. Dillon; but, perhaps, I had better 
leave the noble Lord as Sir John Moore 
was left—‘‘alone in his glory”’—if it 
is the opinion which he entertains of 
his own capacity in matters of law. 
Passing from that assertion of the noble 
Lord, I come to another which is still 
more in the nature of an opinion, and 
still less of the nature of a matter of fact. 
He said that we allowed Mr. Dillon, 
the Member for Tipperary, to make 
his speeches as long as he was merely 
touring about Ireland; but that when 
he announced he was coming to London 
to take part in the discussion on the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill, and to make a 
particular proposition in relation to it, 
then, seized with apprehension, we inter- 
fered and arrested him. Sir, I challenge 
the noble Lord to prove to me that Mr. 
Dillon ever did say that he was coming 
to London. [Lord RanpotPx OxUROHILL; 
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It was a matter of notoriety.) A mat- 
ter of notoriety means that it is known 
to all men. Now, Sir, I assert that it 
was not known to all men.. It may be 
known to the noble Lord, but it was not 
known to us. What we know is that 
Mr. Dillon, the Member for Tipperary, 
made a statement that a certain question 
was going to be raised in the House of 
Commons, and the only declaration that 
has been made known to us on that sub- 
ject contains no statement whatever that 
. was on his way to London to make it. 
[Oh, oh!”] Where is it? Produce 
it? Ifthe hon. Member for Cork City 
(Mr. Parnell) thinks fit to interrupt me 
for an assertion of what is within our 
own knowledge—namely, the assertion 
of what came to our knowledge, for I 
went no further—if he has not patience 
to let me state what I am cognizant of, 
and what I am not, I think he is bound 
to produce the evidence upon which he 
ventures upon an interruption that, I 
must say, was of a rather discourteous 
nature. The only statement known to 
me, and I believe I am right in stating 
to my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary, was a statement that a certain pro- 
posal was going to be made in the House 
of Commons. It was not a statement 
that it was going to be made by the hon. 
Member for Tipperary. [Mr. Parnetu: 
That was the only inference that could 
be drawn.] The only inference that 
could be drawn, and that which the hon. 
Member for Cork City declares was the 
only inference that could be drawn, the 
noble Lord declares to be a matter of 
fact and of public notoriety. I will leave 
the noble Lord, in the course of his not 
unfrequent communications with the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, to settle 
between them which of these versions is 
the correct one. Sir, I am bound to say, 
having referred to the noble Lord and the 
manner in which he thinks it his duty to 
render assistance to the Executive in the 
a of a very difficult task in 
reland, I should not do justice if I did 
not dwell upon the marked contrast be- 
tween the conduct of the noble Lord in 
that respect and the conduct of the whole 
of the Gentlemen whom I see sitting 
opposite, and to whose Party the noble 
Lord belongs. While they may very 
likely join in many of the condemnations 
of the noble Lord upon many of the pro- 
ceedings of the Executive Government in 


Ireland, they have studiously avoided 
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saying a word which would tend to 
weaken the arm of the law, or deprive 
of their effect those measures, painful 
but needful, that Parliament has passed 
for the purpose of establishing peace and 
order in Ireland. As I shall not have 
the privilege of speaking again, nor will 
my right hon. Friend, on the part of the 
Government, with regard to any further 
assertions that may be made, I will enter 
my respectful protest, that we must not 
be understood by our silence to admit in 
whole or in part the correctness of those 
assertions. But there is another ques- 
tion as to the mode of carrying on these 
debates. There is a complaint against 
the Government because they have not 
shown a greater readiness to find time 
for the discussion of those arrests. The 
meaning of that is, that we have not put 
off the discussion on the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Bill, which the hon. Member for 
Cork City is trying as far as he can to 
defeat, nor consented to sacrifice Mon- 
day, a day which is required for discus- 
sion on the subject of taxation. We 
think we have great interest in having 
the matter of the arrests made the sub- 
ject of discussion on a specific Motion; 
and we also think that there has been 
something like a deliberate avoidance of 
opportunities on the part of hon. Gentle- 
men. It may be an inaccurate impres- 
sion, but we believe we have grounds 
for the impression, that there is a decided 
preference on the part of some Gentle- 
men for these rather rambling and cer- 
tainly unmeasured debates—unmeasured 
as to the assertions that are made, and 
rambing as regards the issue from the 
spirit of practical discussion we might 
have on the Motion. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
dropped a suggestion the other day 
to which I should have given an 
answer at the time if some other Gen- 
tleman had not put another question, 
and the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway was lost sight of. The 
hon. Member asked—‘ Will you pro- 
pose a Morning Sitting of the House for 
the purpose of enabling us to have a 
Motion of complaint regularly lodged 
against you?’’? With regard toa Morn- 
ing Sitting, Her Majesty’s Government 
have recently had some experience. 
Using such information as we possessed 
we proposed a Morning Sitting for a 
particular purpose, believing that it was 
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House. But we found afterwards that 
a considerable majority of the House 
was not disposed to regard it with favour. 
Therefore, it would not be prudent on 
my part to place myself in the same 
position again, until I had received some 
assurance that the proposal would be 
agreeable to the majority of the House. 
All I can say is that if upon the best 
information it is in our power to obtain 
we find it would be agreeable to the 
House, we should not refuse to ask the 
House on Monday evening to consent to 
a Morning Sitting on Tuesday. ‘That is 
the only offer which, in the straitness of 
time we are under, I can make; and I 
can only add that we have every desire 
to forward the views of those Gentlemen 
who wish to challenge the conduct of the 
Government on this subject. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL observed, 
that the House was discussing the case 
without an accurate knowledge of the 
facts, and without the possibility of ar- 
riving at any practical result. He was 
glad, therefore, that the Prime Minis- 
ter was disposed to give an early day 
for the consideration of the arrests un- 
der the Coercion Act. The whole sub- 
ject was extremely important; but the 
arrest of a man like Mr. Sheehy was a 
 ssgiaded grave act, and one that might 

ave very serious consequences on the 
public peace in Ireland. He claimed 
no immunity for any body of persons, 
lay or clerical, from arrest if they 
brought themselves within the law; 
but in the case of a Catholic priest in 
Ireland only the gravest reasons could 
justify his arrest, and when the Govern- 
ment had thought it right to make such 
an arrest they were bound to come pre- 
pared at the earliest possible moment to 
state to the House fully and fairly the 
grounds of that arrest. In many parts 
of Ireland the voice of the Catholic priest 
was the only free voice that could be 
raised against the oppression of the 
people. When he asked the Govern- 
ment to state the grounds on which 
they had acted, he did not demand a 
mere technical compliance with the 
letter of the Coercion Act, but a full 
and fair statement of the reasons for 
which Mr. Sheehy had been arrested. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
Prime Minister has rightly interpreted 
the silence we have observed during 
this discussion. While we must hold 


the Government entirely responsible for 
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the whole of their action in this matter, 
we desire in no way whatever to em- 
barrass or to weaken their hands in the 
discharge of their most painful and most 
responsible duties. I rise, not in order 
to make any general observations on 
this subject, but to refer to what I 
understood the Prime Minister to say 
with regard to a Morning Sitting. As 
I understand, he desired that an oppor- 
tunity might be given for the discussion 
of the very serious question raised by 
this and other arrests in a proper and 
convenient form by appointing a Morn- 
ing Sitting on Tuesday. If that is the 
desire of the Government, I think the 
House ought to support that proposal. 
The question of the conduct of the re- 
sponsible Government at such a crisis as 
this, and in such an important matter, is 
one which ought not to be left in abey- 
ance. It is impossible that hon. Gentle- 
men from Ireland should take every 
opportunity, regular or irregular, for 
the discussion of this question ; and they 
must feel that the only true and satis- 
factory way in which it can be discussed 
is by aregular Motion. We quite under- 
stand that it would be difficult for the 
Government to give a Government night 
for the purpose ; and I think, though I 
reserve my opinion as to the proper 
times and seasons for Morning Sittings 
generally, that the best course is to ap- 
point a Morning Sitting. If Tuesday 
morning is convenient, I have no doubt 
that the great body of the House would 
accede to that suggestion. I hope, if it 
is generally understand that that course 
will be adopted, that it will not be 
thought necessary to prolong this dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR justified 
the course taken in moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House on the ground that it 
would have been impossible to raise the 
question of the Irish arrests in any other 
way. He put it to the English and the 
Scotch Members whether, if the Con- 
stitution were suspended in their coun- 
tries in order that innocent persons might 
be arrested under /ettres de cachet, they 
would not have done the same thing? 
The right hon. Gentleman, who con- 
sulted solely the convenience of the Go- 
vernment in all his Parliamentary ar- 
rangements, had given no fecilities for 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy). When 
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House, the right hon. Gentleman had 
proposed a Morning Sitting ; but as soon 
as the Leader of the Opposition had 
extricated the Government from their 
difficulty, Northampton became as un- 
interesting to the right hon. Gentleman 
as Tipperary. In the meantime, excel- 
lent men were arrested on so-called 
“ reasonablesuspicion ;” butif there was 
one man more responsible than another 
for outrage, disturbance, and discontent, 
it was the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, who, by limiting the scope of the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill of 
last year to disturbed districts, had prac- 
tically induced the more peaceable coun- 
ties to qualify for the extension of its 
operation. However, with regard to the 
roposed Morning Sitting on Tuesday, 
he asked for information on a point of 
Order, and desired to know whether it 
was possible at a Morning Sitting to 
proceed by Notice of Motion without 
suspending the Standing Orders of the 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that only Orders 
of the Day were usually taken at a Morn- 
ing Sitting; but, according to the decision 
of the House arrived at not long ago, the 
difficulty might be got over by a Motion 
being introduced on the preceding even- 
ing, and then made an Order of the Day 
for the following day. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister talked 
of rambling; but his own speech wan- 
dered considerably, for he had not even 
told them why the Catholic clergyman 
was arrested. If the proposed Morning 
Sitting were to be of any value for the 
purpose for which it was designed, the 
request of the hon. and learned Member 
for Dundalk (Mr. C. Russell) ought to 
be complied with. What were they to 
discuss at the Morning Sitting ? Arrests 
which were shrouded in an impenetrable 
veil of secrecy. The Government ought 
to communicate to the House the lan- 
guage or the acts they imputed to the 
men arrested in Ireland, and hon. Gen- 
tlemen could then proceed to discuss 
that language and those acts. As it 
was, not even the persons who were 
most interested knew anything of the 
causes that led to them. The Govern- 
ment first took away all liberty in Ire- 
land, then stifled discussion, thus deny- 
ing to the people all mode of examining 
into the exercise of despotic power. The 
House was told two months ago that 
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the Coercion Act was directed against 
the village tyrant and the village ruf- 
fian; that it was intended to put a sto 

to outrage. It had, Sees ean use 

for arresting the most respectable people 
in Ireland, Poor Law Guardians, mem- 
bers of the representative Bodies, until 
they had made Kilmainham Gaol a place 
to which it was perfectly accurate to say 
the love and confidence of the people of 
Ireland turned. He (Mr. Sexton) was 
sorry to say that the Prime Minister’s 
references to the speech in which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon) announced his intention to 
bring the question of evictions under 
the notice of the House did more credit 
to the ingenuity of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman than it did to his candour. He 
(Mr. Sexton) was present at the meet- 
ing in Dublin at which the Member for 
Tipperary spoke, and the universal im- 
pression was that his hon. Friend in- 
tended to come over here and to raise 
the question of evictions on the floor of 
the House. When his hon. Friend was 
arrested, public opinion in Ireland wa- 
vered between two conclusions as to the 
reasons which dictated his arrest. One 
conclusion was that it was an act of 
Parliamentary policy, and that the Go- 
vernment thought that was a convenient 
way of getting rid of a troublesome 
opponent. The other was that in the 
speech which immediately preceded his 
arrest he had the temerity to make per- 
sonal reference to the two right hon. 
Gentlemen who had taken part in the 
debate. People in Ireland said that a 
man might go far in discussing general 
principles; but that when he made 
reference to the right hon. Gentlemen 
who occupied the Treasury Bench, he 
had better look out for his liberty. He 
did not know whether the Government, 
before ordering or sanctioning the arrest 
of Father Sheehy, had taken the trouble 
to consider for a moment the intense, the 
intimate, and sacred nature of the ties 
that existed between the priests and the 
people in Ireland; but he thought that 
even from motives of statesmanship they 
might very well have considered these 
ties, and might have considered also 
that the act which they had done in 
arresting Father Sheehy was an act the 
like of which had not been done within 
human memory in Ireland. English 
statesmen knew very well that Irish 
priests had often exposed themselves to 
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unpopularity by their efforts to keep 
their people within the ways of peace 
and Constitutional action, even under 
circumstances of great suffering and 
great provocation. He (Mr. Sexton) had 
personal knowledge of Father Sheehy, 
and was able to boast of the privilege 
of his friendship. He had been for 
years a spectator and critic of the share 
he had taken in public life in Ireland ; 
and he was able to say that Father 
Sheehy, while devoting his rare intel- 
lectual gifts to the service of the Irish 
peopleina spirit of the purest patriotism, 
and while showing himself solicitous for 
the general progress of the people, he 
had always, he thought, shown himself 
no less solicitous for the peace and tran- 
quillity of society. Nostep taken in the 
House, no language that could be spoken 
in it, could give any adequate reflection 
of the feeling that would be excited in 
Ireland by this act of arbitrary power 
directed against this gifted and esti- 
mable gentleman. This act marked the 
most advanced and the most perilous 
stage of the policy pursued by the Go- 
vernment. Nothing, he believed, but 
his sense of the extremity and anger of 
the suffering people brought Father 
Sheehy into this present movement. He 
was arrested, not because he did any- 
thing against peace and order in Ire- 
land, but because in the locality in which 
he lived he was feared by evil-doers—a 
man whose courage and eloquence made 
him a tower of strength in the cause of 
the people. He had been thrown into 
gaol; and the agent in that locality— 
who combined the cruelty of a Turkish 
Pasha with the instincts of a banditti— 
would be at liberty to exact hisrack rents, 
which Ministers on the Treasury Bench 
had admitted to be unjust. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ought to have re- 
flected on the present convulsed and 
perilous state of Ireland, never so bad 
as then, but had, apparenty, not done 
so; and he (Mr. Sexton) would warn 
them that they were driving the people 
to desperation. Unless the Government 
meant to goad the people beyond the 
bounds of prudence and legitimate Con- 
stitutional action in Ireland, whatdid they 
mean by applying such a terrible provo- 
cation to the passionsof the people as that 
arrest ? The relations between the people 
and the priests of Ireland werecloserthan 
that between any people and priests in 
the world; and if that were true in a 
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general sense, it was true especially in 
Father Sheehy’s case, than haiti there 
was no man more reverenced or beloved 
in Ireland. No man or woman in Ire- 
land would believe that he had brought 
himself under the designation of those 
who ought to be arrested under the 
Coercion Act. The Prime Minister told 
them on what grounds he was not 
arrested ; but they wanted to know on 
what grounds he was arrested. There 
was not among the 4,000,000 of people 
in Ireland one person who would be- 
lieve that Father Sheehy had said one 
word which was discreditable to him as 
a priest, or dishonourable to him as a 
man. ‘The landlords in Ireland were 
exercising their powers with the grossest 
disregard for right and justice; while 
there were landlords who were incarnate 
libels upon humanity. Since his last 
return to Ireland, he (Mr. Sexton) had 
been able to appreciate the mental con- 
dition into which Mr. Dillon was driven 
by his experiences of the misery and 
suffering which existed in that country. 
Unless the Government wished to light 
and apply the fuse to the magazine of 
passion which was now before the Irish 
people, the House had better beware 
how they gave such provocations as 
were supplied in the arrest of Father 
Sheehy. Let them have the opportunity 
given of discussion. Let them be told 
for what words Father Sheehy had been 
cast into gaol. The majority of the 
House cheerfully and almost zaily passed 
the Coercion Act, and he had no doubt 
an equal majority would support the Go- 
vernment in any act they might do; but 
let them not be mocked by sneering in- 
vitations to make Motions which were 
doomed to defeat, and by irritating re- 
ferences to majorities against whom it 
was impossible to contend. Let them 
have the grounds upon which Father 
Sheehy was arrested, and the Irish 
Members would be prepared to discuss 
the question, and to show that it was 
not in the interests of the Irish people 
that such a course should be taken. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, the 
course of events was precisely that 
which the Irish Members had predicted 
when the Coercion Act was being passed 
through the House. The persons who 
had been arrested did not at all belong 
to the class of whom they were told by 
the Government the Act contemplated 
the arrest. One of the Irish Members 
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of Parliament had been arrested, then 
a Catholic priest, and he supposed a 
Catholic Bishop or Archbishop would 
come next. Father Sheehy had been 
arrested only because his liberty had 
been whispered away by some secret 
enemy at Dublin Castle; but the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland ought to have hesitated before 
he arrested a Catholic priest upon suspi- 
cion and privateinformation. The right 
hon. Gentleman, if he had ever studied 
the history of Ireland, would know the 
story of another Father Sheehy who was 
executed on false testimony in the year 
1766, and who was regarded as a martyr 
by his countrymen. It would surely 
have been better not to have awakened 
these unpleasant memories in the mind 
of the Irish people. There was no doubt 
the state of Ireland was rapidly going 
from bad to worse; and he (Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan) believed that unless the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary for Ireland were 
removed from his Office, in which he 
had so signally failed, and some man of 
greater stability of character put in his 
place, the worst consequences would 
result. Acting, as he did, on the sug- 
gestions of the Irish landlords, and 
carrying out their desires, he believed 
the Irish people would be driven into a 
condition of open insurrection. It was 
vain to address warnings to the Govern- 
ment from that side of the House; for 
they had shut their eyes to facts that 
had occurred in Ireland, and they were 
running into a condition of things which, 
he believed, they and this country would 
have reason to regret if much longer 
persevered in. 

Mr. LEAMY rose to address the 
House, when—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. LEAMY expressed a hope that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. W. M. 
Johnson) would undertake, on behalf of 
the Government, that, at the Morning 
Sitting on Tuesday, the House would be 
supplied with full and accurate informa- 
tion as to the grounds on which Father 
Sheehy and the other men had just 
been arrested at Kilmallock. Unless the 
House were furnished with that infor- 
mation, they would have no means of 
deciding properly whether or not the 
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Executive Government had acted fairly 
or justly in making those arrests, and 
nothing valuable would be gained by 
the discussion. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland had disap- 
pointed them of a speech from him on 
the Land Bill the other evening, and the 
least the hon. and learned Gentleman 
could do was to make up for it by ad- 
dressing them on the present occasion. 
The reply to the question of the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), as to the reason 
why the Government applied the Coer- 
cion Act in the extraordinary way they 
did, was this. The right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite (Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster) 
had both told the House that such an 
Act wouldonly be tyrannical in the hands 
of the Conservative Party, and, there- 
fore, instead of arresting people by 200 
or 300 at a time, they arrested indi- 
viduals by ones and twos and threes at 
different times. If people read in a 
paper of two or three people being 
arrested under the Act at Limerick, they 
did not pay much attention, and did not 
credit the Liberal Administration with 
acting tyrannically. At present, the 
people of Ireland were engaged in a 
movement to carry out an object which 
the Prime Minister in his Mid Lothian 
speeches had declared to be a legitimate 
object—namely, the expropriation of the 
landlords. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had expressed great regret that he 
had been forced to make that arrest ; but 
that was not the first time that an Irish 
priest had been arrested on the evidence 
of spies and informers. That arrest 
would increase the hatred of the people 
of Ireland against foreign rule; and he 
felt sure that Father Sheehy would be 
satisfied to spend his whole lifein prison 
if he could teach the Irish people, as his 
arrest would certainly teach them, the 
utter hollowness of the Liberal Ministry’s 
pretences of sympathy and friendship for 
Ireland. 

Mr. R. POWER said, if they were to 
judge by the conduct of the Government 
in Ireland, there was little to choose be- 
tween Conservatives and Liberals. In- 
stead of smothering discontent and 
crushing agitation by arrests such as 
that of Father Sheehy, the Government 
were making a great and fatal mistake. 
He was well known to possess great in- 
fluence and authority in the county of 
Limerick, and was a man whom eyery- 
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one there respected for his high-minded 
qualities and intellectual gifts. If there 
was one man who tried to keep the agi- 
tation within the bounds of Constitutional 
limits and of common sense, Father 
Sheehy was that man. And yet this 
man was selected as a victim of the 
Coercion Bill. By design, or through 
ignorance, the Government were drawing 
the people to dangeous courses ; but they 
had learned from their past history that 
their strength lay in combined action 
within Constitutional bounds. The Go- 
vernment had been warned that it would 
be impossible to govern Ireland by Coer- 
cion Bills ; but their whole system in that 
country had been a government of force, 
behind which there was the wretched 
informer and the miserable spy. He 
and his Friendsregretted that they should 
have to raise this discussion on a ques- 
tion of Adjournment; but necessity had 
no law, and until the Government told 
them the reasons for the arrests of Mr. 
Dillon and Father Sheehy, it would be 
their duty to have a discussion upon 
every arrest which took place in Ire- 
land. He had no doubt it would be 
inconvenient, and would retard Business ; 
but as an Irish Member he must say 
there was something higher and more 
important than even the progress of 
Public Business, and that was to know 
the reason why the liberties of an indi- 
vidual, or a nation, were taken away. 
The priests of Ireland had done much 
to preserve the people from extreme 
crimes, warning them especially against 
the doctrines of Communism and Social- 
ism, and yet it was from this order that 
the Government had selected one of their 
victims. By their miserable and arbitrary 
acts the Government were driving and 
goading the people to sheer desperation. 
He deplored those acts, though he be- 
lieved firmly that never in the history of 
the country had the British power in 
Ireland been in a weaker condition than 
at present. The government of Ireland 
had been a failure, and it must continue 
to be so so long as the country was 
governed against the express wishes of 
the people. 

Mr. BARRY said, that the advice re- 
peatedly tendered to the Government 
during the passing of the Coercion Bill 
by the Irish Members had been treated 
with the contempt which the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland habitually manifested 
to the Representatives of Ireland. But 
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he (Mr. Barry) maintained that every 
prediction made by them on that occa- 
sion had been realized. The landlords 
had, and were then, everywhere exer- 
cising their rights in the most cruel 
manner, and thousands of eviction pro- 
cesses were being served. But how did 
the Government act under the circum- 
stances? They coped with that system 
of wholesale and capricious eviction by 
a system of wholesale and capricious 
arrest. He charged the right hon. Gen- 





tleman (Mr. Forster) with having car- 
ried the Coercion Bill through the House 
upon false pretences. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the Bill was intended 
for the village tyrant and the dissolute 
ruffian ; but they had not witnessed any 
wholesale arrest of rowdies and ruffians 
and criminals, but the arrest of some of 
the most respectable men of the country. 
Merchants, men of the most influential 
position, members of public bodies, a 
Member of that House; lastly, to-day, 
the crowning wrong had come, and a 
Catholic priest had been arrested—a 
man of the highest character, who had 
always been distinguished for his love 
of order and peace, and who on one 
occasion had prevented a conflict be- 
tween the people and constabulary. By 
that stumbling and blundering course 
of conduct they would drive the people 
from despair to desperation. How long 
was this policy to continue? Did the 
Government think they were-going to 
put down the Land League? If they 
thought they could do so, they would 
make a great mistake. If every mem- 
ber of it was arrested to-morrow, there 
would be hundreds of thousands to take 
their place. 

Mr. HEALY said, it was quite evi- 
dent, from the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, that in time there would not be a 
respectable man in Ireland out of gaol. 
He regretted that his hon. Friend (Mr. 
O’Sullivan) had chosen a Friday night 
on which to move the Adjournment, and 
that the time of private Members should 
be taken up by a Motion of the cha- 
racter of the one which the House was 
discussing. Had he been the hon. Gen- 
tleman, he would have chosen the first Go- 
vernment night—and upon this ground, 
that the more inconvenience they could 
give the Government, the greater chance 
and probability there was in Ireland that 
they would conduct themselves with 
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No, no!] Some hon. Gentleman had 
apologized for the inconvenience of 
the Motion. He saw no need for apo- 
logy, when they reflected how little the 
Government cared for the convenience 
of the Irish people, and how they 
trampled upon all the people held sa- 
ered. Whenever any man, be he priest 
or layman, Member of Parliament or 
crossing-sweeper, was arrested in Ire- 
land unconstitutionally, they ought to 
come down to the House and give the 
Executive Government all the trouble 
in their power, and, by making Motions 
of this sort, insist upon the discussion of 
the matter. As to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
he (Mr. Healy) would venture to adopt 
the language towards him used in that 
House some years ago by the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster respecting 
Sir Charles Adderley, then a Member 
of the Government. The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was a very dull man, 
and his policy in Ireland of arresting 
the most respectable and worthy men in 
the country was stupidity followed by 
stupidity. The Government appeared 
to be determined to single out for im- 
prisonment the most respectable people 
they could find. But it was a great 
mistake to suppose that educated men 
were to be intimidated from doing their 
duty by threats of imprisonment and 
punishment. It was Father Sheehy to- 
day, and it might be a Bishop or an 
Archbishop to-morrow. He had the 
honour of knowing Father Sheehy, and 
he was prouder of that now that he was 
in Kilmainham. The First Lord of the 
Treasury had made the Irish Members 
what he (Mr. Healy) might call a tor- 
tuous offer of a Morning Sitting; but 
the right hon. Gentleman had given no 
promise of acting with energy to force 
the House to consent to such a Sitting. 
Very different would have been the de- 
meanour of the right hon. Gentleman if 
the question had concerned an Atheist 
or blasphemer. Had the Irish Members 
but known what use would have been 
made of the Coercion Act, they would 
have opposed the Bill with ten times 
more determination than they showed 
during its progress through the House. 
His regret was that they had not done 
80, for no Irish Member should shrink 
from suspension, if he should incur that 
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not, neither would he care whether he 


was suspended or not. The Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland had said that the Co- 
ercion Act would only be used against 
men who planned and perpetrated out- 
rages, and that the persons who com- 
mitted crime and whom he was desirous 
of imprisoning were ‘“‘the remnant of 
the old Riband and other secret so- 
cieties ;”” ‘‘ Fenians who had taken ad- 
vantage of the present state of things 
in Ireland,” and the mauvais sujets of 
various localities. Father Sheehy most 
certainly did not belong to any of these 
three classes. He was a Christian and 
a gentleman. Neither did Mr. Dillon, 
nor Mr. Moran, the solicitor. Yet they 
were the men whom the Government 
singled out for the honour of cells in 
Kilmainham. Men were generally im- 
paled upon two horns of a dilemma, 
but he would give the right hon. Gen- 
tleman his choice of three. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in introducing the Co- 
ercion Bill, had said—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must remind 
the hon. Gentleman that it would be out 
of Order to quote speeches made during 
the current Session. 

Mr. HEALY said, that being so, he 
hoped there would be no further re- 
ferences to dissolute ruffians and village 
tyrants in the course of future debates. 
He should, however, like to know whe- 
ther he could refer to a Question which 
he had put to a right hon. Gentleman 
yesterday? The reason why he wished 
to do so was because he had to com- 
plain of the answers which Ministers 
gave to Questions asked by the Irish 
Members. He had asked the Secretary 
of State for War, whether it was the fact 
that four pieces of artillery and a fying 
column had been sent against the pea- 
santry in the county of Limerick, and if 
he could give the House any news from 
the seat of war; but the right hon. 
Gentleman treated it as a joke. He 
warned the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
that his answers were deeply taken to 
heart. They watched the manner in 
which he attended to local complaints, 
and they felt keenly such contemptuous 
replies as implied that the subject 
was unworthy the attention of the Go- 
vernment or the House. If their com- 
plaints were always received in a spirit 
of levity a most dangerous feeling would 
grow up in Ireland. He complained of 
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racter of the men arrested, but the in- 
dignity with which they were accom- 
panied. The hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Cowen) had spoken of 
the meanness of the arrest and im- 
prisonment of Mr. Davitt. There was 
not only meanness, but malignity in the 
arrest of Mr. Dillon. These indignities 
had increased the irritation which ex- 
isted in Ireland, and might yet provoke 
a storm of passionate indignation against 
the Government of the right hon Gen- 
tleman. If the Government wanted to 
allay agitation in Ireland, they should 
not arrest men who had the love, re- 
spect, and admiration of their country- 
men. 

Mr. O’DONNELL thought it would 
be admitted on all sides of the House 
that that debate was an unfortunate 
sequel to the second reading of the great 
remedial measure, the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Bill; but, at the same time, it was 
solely and entirely the fault of the Go- 
vernment in arresting a popular Catholic 
clergyman. Why did not some more 
sensible Member of the Cabinet warn 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland of the 
danger of arresting men like Father 
Sheehy, because they engaged in the de- 
fence of the most sacred rights of their 
flocks? Was it intended on Tuesday to 
confine the information vouchsafed to 
the bald parchment of the Warrant, or 
would the Chief Secretary, who was now 
called the ‘‘Chief Process-server ’’ in Ire- 
land, have the courage, of which he was 
always boasting, to give the necessary 
details by which the action of the Go- 
vernment might be tested? He denied 
that the Government had any right to 
say that any language used by Father 
Sheehy or any other person was to be 
taken as incriminatjng himself, unless 
such language was considered in connec- 
tion with the context and the circum- 
stances in which the language was used. 
If this was not done, or if the Govern- 
ment did not give a fair and candid 
answer for their conduct, the Irish Mem- 
bers would feel themselves justified in 
reverting to the line of conduct they 
deemed themselves justified in taking at 
a time when they believed the Govern- 
ment were willing to act upon the anony- 
mous slanders of informers who held 
communication with the authorities at 
Dubiin Castle. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he could not re- 
main silent when the conduct of the 
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Government was under discussion for a 
national offence. He was willing to 
admit that Government might be misled 
by their poisoned sources of information ; 
but they were too ready to lend a willin 
ear to the malicious officials of Dublin 
Castle. He was, however, surprised that 
a Liberal Government should have exer- 
cised a tyranifous power in a tyrannical 
manner, and still further so, that they 
should have acted in such a manner ag 
to have arrested a priest. The Govern- 
ment could not surely forget that to 
Irishmen, and to Irish Catholics particu- 
larly, a priest was a sacred character, 
and what was done to a priest in Ireland 
was done to Catholicity all over the 
world. It was, therefore, highly im- 
politic on the part of the Government to 
raise against itself Catholic opinion not 
only in Ireland, but in England and 
America, and all the world also, and it 
would tell against the Liberal Govern- 
ment not only at any bye-Elections that 
might take place, but at the General 
Election which the exigency of circum- 
stances might bring about at no very 
distant period. Why was not Father 
Sheehy brought up in the ordinary 
course of law? The reason was, they 
could not sustain any charge against 
him, and he was confined upon a vague 
Warrant, because, like others, he at- 
tempted to do his duty to his country. 
He was the more sorry that this course 
had been taken now, becanse he had 
hoped that we were on the eve of a 
period of reconciliation between the 
people of Ireland and the Government 
of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. PARNELL: Mr. Speaker, I wish, 
before a division is taken, to join my 
words to those of my Colleagues in de- 
precation and denunciation of the step 
which the Government have most un- 
wisely and rashly taken in arresting my 
esteemed friend Father Sheehy. I have 
known Father Sheehy for a great many 
years, and I have never heard him in 
the course of this Land agitation say 
anything that could be, in the slightest 
degree, twisted or interpreted into an 
incitement to outrage. I think this is 
one of those unfortunate steps which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland seems to allow himself 
to be forced into, and which he takes 
from time to time, without proper fore- 
thought and without sufficient premedi- 
tation. The Government, during the 
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last week or fortnight, have been urged 
on by a Tory Press and by a debate in 
“another place” to use the Ooercion 
Act more extensively than they have 
done up to the present time. They have 
ielded to the pressure which has been 
Fought to bear on them by their poli- 
tical opponents, and they have made, in 
a short interval, a large number of 
arrests of very respectable men through- 
out the country. The Government have 
not used the Act in the way in which 
they promised the House to use it. They 
have not arrested a single “ dissolute 
ruffian or village tyrant.’ In fact, they 
have been doing everything, in carrying 
out the provisions of the Act, which they 
undertook to the House when obtaining 
the Act not to do, and they have left 
undone everything which they undertook 
to the House they would do. They stand 
convicted, by the result of the working 
of the Act, of having obtained it under 
what, practically, amounts to false pre- 
tences. One of the speakers to-night 
said that, if a Conservative Government 
were in power, the whole of Ireland 
would be proclaimed under the operation 
of the Protection of Person and Property 
Act. I venture to think that if a Con- 
servative Government were in power, 
they would not have obtained that Pro- 
tection of Person and Property Act with 
which they could proclaim the whole of 
Ireland. Instead of having both sides 
of the House united against us in assist- 
ing the passage of coercion, we should 
have the Liberals and Radicals who now 
constitute the Government helping us to 
obstruct the Government, and helping 
us very successfully, I have no doubt, to 
prevent the Government from passing 
such a severe enactment. The history 
of former Conservative attempts to enact 
Coercion Laws for Ireland shows that 
the Liberals and Whigs, when out of 
Office, always combined for the purpose 
of preventing coercion for Ireland; but, 
when they come into Office, they always 
combine for the purpose of carrying 
coercion for Ireland. So that, as far as 
the matter of coercion goes, I feel con- 
vinced that if we had the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government, we should 
be without coercion worthy of the name 
in Ireland, and that Ireland would have 
every reason to be grateful for the change 
so far as the absence of coercion is con- 
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cerned. It has been pointed out that 
one of the reasons why Father Sheehy 
has been arrested is that he successfully 
prevented the eviction of certain poor ten- 
ants by forming a combination amongst 
them. Another of the reasons I believe 
to be the Reports which the Government 
have received from a recently introduced 
stipendiary magistrate, one Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, who has been distinguishing him- 
self very much, during the few days he 
has been in Kilmallock in charge of the 
police, by his brutal treatment of the 
unoffending people of the locality. I 
hold in my hand a letter which I have 
just received from Father Sheehy, writ- 
ten shortly before his arrest, and he 
says— 


“Mr. Clifford Lloyd, R.M., is here in his 
magisterial capacity since Friday. On the even- 
ing of his arrival he went through the town, and 
though an utter stranger here, being an impor- 
tation from Belfast on the day previous, he in- 
sisted on the people dispersing to their homes 
who were quietly chatting in the street in 
groups of three and four, as is the wont of people 
at that time in the town. On their refusing, 
he proceeded furiously to strike them with his 
cane, and struck several violently over the 
shoulders. He subsequently brought out the 
police, with their shotted guns, and cleared the 
streets. The police clubbed the people freely 
with the stocks of their rifles. This riotous 
conduct on the part of this magistrate was all 
one-sided, there having been no provocation or 
resistance of any kind on the part of the 
people. The whole town is my testimony to 
the absolute truth of what I here write. The 
man’s demeanour is an insult and a menace to 
our community, and he is zealously supported 
by an unfledged sub-inspector and a force of 
unscrupulous policemen. Their furious wanton- 
ness was climaxed last evening. Our local 
band played some airs through the street, 
and on its passing the police barracks some 
few persons in the crowd cheered. Forthwith 
over a dozen policemen, whom the magistrate 
had formed into line, in anticipation of the 
arrival of the band, rushed into the midst of 
the crowd, and used their batons like so many 
maniacs on the unfortunate people, who were 
out merely for recreation. Amongst those was 
our servant, who went to the post-office with 
letters from the Presbytery, as is customary 
with him every evening at the same hour, 
This man is well known as a quiet, moral, and 
unoffending person, and the same character is 
borne by others who were cruelly and wantonly 
beaten.” 


It is very unfortunate that one of the 
penalties of directing attention to out- 
rages on the part of the Government 
officials in Ireland is in future to be 
arrested on reasonable suspicion. I can 
have no doubt that Government must 
have acted on the report of Mr. Clifford. 
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Lloyd in directing the arrest of this 
esteemed clergyman. The Prime Mi- 
nister accused me some time ago of 
want of courtesy to him. I should be 
very sorry to be wanting in courtesy 
to the right hon. Gentleman. I can 
assure him that, in explaining, I had 
no intention to show a want of courtesy 
to him. [‘Oh, oh!”] But I would 
wish to say that perhaps the Prime 
Minister, before accusing hon. Members 
on this side of the House of want of 
courtesy, might direct his own Fol- 
lowers to be more observant of the 
ordinary courtesy of Parliamentary life 
than they showed last evening, when 
they deliberately insulted many of the 
Irish Members as they were walking 
out of the House by interjecting re- 
marks of a most offensive and personal 
character ; and as such we passed them 
by. For my part, I regret that the 
Government have embarked upon this 
renewed course of outrage and coercion 
on Ireland. It will entirely mar whatever 
effect the Land Law (Ireland) Bill might 
peeeey. have as a matter of justice to 

eland, even if that Bill be very ex- 
tensively amended. The course that you 
have taken puts it utterly out of your 
power to say that you have done any- 
thing with a feeling of justice to the 
Irish people, for you are treating them 
in a way which the high spirit and 
the sense of the people cannot possibly 
stand. 

Mr. GIVAN said, that he sincerely 
deprecated the arrest of Father Sheehy, 
against whose character he was sure 
nothing could be said. The arrest would 
create widespread indignation and re- 
sentment, not only throughout Ireland, 
but throughout America and every other 
part of the world where the Irish people 
were scattered; for if there was one 
feeling more indigenous in the hearts of 
the Irish people than another, it was 
their deep-rooted respect for the priest- 
hood. He (Mr. Givan) had not the plea- 
sure of knowing the reverend gentle- 
man, but had heard that his life was 
devoted to the promotion of the best 
interests of his people. He could bear 
testimony to the manner in which the 
priests of the North of Ireland had re- 
strained the people and counselled them 
against obstructing the remedial mea- 
sures proposed by the present Govern- 
ment. There was, no doubt, some cause 
for disaffection and for agitation in Ire- 
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land; but, at the same time, he could not 
but regret that hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway had not met Her Majesty’s 
Government in another spirit, and had 
not aided them in their effort to carry 
further the object the Premier had in 
view in proposing the Bill which became 
law in 1870. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, that his belief 
was the arrest of Father Sheehy would 
have a good effect, for it would place in 
the clearest light the conduct of the 
Government and the uses they were 
making of the Coercion Law, which 
they obtained under false pretences. 
The professed object was the suppres- 
sion of violence and the arrest of ruf- 
fians, and not such arrests as those now 
complained of—namely, those persons 
who were the most respectable and the 
most respected in their several districts 
by the people. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
might, as a result of one of these ar- 
rests, be complimented on having added 
to his title of ‘‘ Buckshot Forster” an- 
other with which he would be known 
by henceforth—namely, ‘‘ Priest-hunt- 
ing Forster.” 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had been exceedingly discourteous 
to hon. Gentlemen, and had exhibited 
the grossest ignorance on subjects which 
should have been within his knowledge, 
and had shown his incompetence for his 
position. He (Mr. Biggar) contended 
that the Government had misled the 
country as to the object of the Coercion 
Bill, as was proved by the character of 
the arrests which had been made. He 
quite agreed in the inconvenience of 
moving the adjournment of the House 
at Question time; but, he would ask, 
what were they to do when Ministers 
would not give them information which 
they had a right to obtain? At first, he 
did think they were men who could be 
trusted, when the Government came 
into Office; but as soon as the proposal 
was made to introduce the Coercion Bill, 
as soon as the Prime Minister turned 
his back on the professions he made be- 
fore the Election, he ceased to have any 
confidence in any statement coming from 
the Treasury Bench. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to say of any Member of 
the House that he does not believe a 
statement he has made, 
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Mr. BIGGAR begged leave to apolo- 
gize for having used the expression, be- 
cause, as the House knew, he was ex- 
ceedingly anxious not to use un-Parlia- 
mentary language; but they could not 
surely expect Irish Members to have con- 
fidence in a Government such as the one 
now in power. Why, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was the pet of the Tories 
of Bradford, and it came with a bad 
grace for him to pose as an exponent of 
Liberalism. Nor could Irish Members 
be expected to place confidence in an 
Attorney General who was a confidential 
friend of the late Lord Leitrim, and who 
had defended the unscrupulous conduct 
of such men as Mr. Hussey, the agent of 
Lord Kenmare, and Mr. Townsend, the 
agent of Mr. Coote. 

Mr. DALY wished the Government to 
realize the effect the arrest of Father 
Sheehy would have on the moderate 
men of Ireland. It would alienate the 
Catholic priesthood, to whom the Go- 
vernment had been largely indebted for 
the preservation of peace. It would be 
regarded as an outrage on the whole 
body unless serious ground could be 
shown for it. In saying that, he did not 
wish to suggest that a priest should be 
regarded as in any sense above the law ; 
but he knew that the utterances of 
Father Sheehy had not been as violent 
as those of several men who were still 
at large. The Irish people required to 
be subject to some restraints, and the 
persons who had the power to restrain 
them were the Catholic clergy ; but the 
arrest of one of them would weaken that 
power. It would rankle in the minds 
of the people, and all the more because 
of undue reticence in stating the charge. 
Taking all things into consideration, he 
denounced it the more on the part of the 
Government, when bringing in a reme- 
dial measure, to make an arrest which 
was an insult to the mind and sentiment 
of the Irish people. It was the bounden 
duty of the Government to make allow- 
ance forthecondition of thingsin Ireland, 
and he was very sorry for the sake of 
the peace, which he loved, that such an 
insult had taken place to the people of 
Ireland. For that reason he could not 
but add his protest to the others against 
the arrest which had taken place. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, he felt it his 
duty to protest against this act of retro- 
gression that had been committed by the 
Government under the operation of the 
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Coercion Act, now that it was in opera- 
tion, as he protested against it when the 
Bill was before'that House. To arrest 
one of the priests of Ireland was to doa 
very dangerous thing, and he did not 
hesitate to say that it was an outrage on 
the feelings of the great majority of the 
Irish people. He also entered his protest 
against sending down to the South a 
violent and prejudiced Northern magis- 
trate. Were they, then, come to this, 
that they had tramp magistrates in Ire- 
land? He was satisfied of the imper- 
fections of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland; but having 
a very difficult duty to perform he (Mr. 
Macdonald) would appeal to Irish Mem- 
bers to show more! mercy to the right 
hon. Gentleman, who, like the other 
Membersof the Government, was anxious 
to give Ireland a good Land Bill, which, 
it was to be hoped, would settle the 
question. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. Were 
they discussing the Land Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stafford must be aware he could 
not discuss the Land Law (Ireland) Bill, 
as it was not then before the House. 

Mr. MACDONALD, resuming, said, 
he was not discussing the Land Law 
(Ireland) Bill, or thinking of such. He 
was in the hands of the Chair, and felt 
that if he in any way digressed that he 
should be told so. He totally objected 
to be under the ruling of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport, or any 
other novice that took upon himself the 
duties of censor of the House. He im- 
plored the Government to abandon the 
course they were now pursuing in regard 
to arrests. He did not blame the Mi- 
nistry, but the Executive at Dublin 
Castle; and he would again ask Irish 
Members to be more considerate in their 
treatment of the right hon. Gentleman. 
[‘‘No, no!”’] Hon. Members should 
treat him kindly ; whereas they seemed 
to be hunting him for his sealp every 
day. He urged the Government to re- 
lease the priest, and allow the Business 
of the House to proceed, in order to 
promote the peace and happiness of 
Ireland. 

Mr. WHITWORTH was greatly sur- 
prised that the Government had em- 


‘ployed the magistrate whose name had 


been mentioned. A more dangerous 
man they could not send to the South of 
Ireland. His (Mr. Whitworth’s) brother, 
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who was a magistrate in Drogheda, 
told him that if this man were sent to 
the disturbed districts there would be 
bloodshed. At the same time, he blamed 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland for being 
too lenient. It was his great fault that 
he was too lenient, and that he had not 
put his foot firmly enough down. Every 
man who made a seditious speech ought 
to be arrested. Members of the Land 
League posed as the friends of Ireland. 
He held that there were no greater ene- 
mies of Ireland than the Gentlemen he 
saw opposite. Nothing was wanted so 
much as English capital in Ireland. 

Mr. O’KELLY rose to Order. Was 
English capital the question before the 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : The Question before 
the House is, ‘‘ That this House do now 
adjourn.” I am bound to say that it is 
one of the many inconveniences of this 
proceeding that it gives the utmost lati- 
tude for discussion, and the observations 
now being made are not out of Order. 

Mr. WHITWORTH said, that an 
immense amount of injury was done to 
Ireland by the violent speeches of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who’were not 
really friends of their country; but, on 
the contrary, before three years elapsed, 
would be considered its greatest enemies. 

Mr. M‘COAN, as an Irish Protestant 
Member, said, thé more he reflected on 
the gravity and unwisdom of this act 
of the Government, the more he felt 
compelled to add his protest to those 
which had been delivered by his hon. 
Friends around him. He did not share 
all the sentiments which had been ex- 
pressed by Irish Representatives to- 
night ; but he believed that in the whole 
course of the Land League agitation 
and the action of the Government to- 
wards it, there had been no more un- 
wise and unstatesmanlike step. He 
reckoned among his friends many Ro- 
man Catholic priests, and there were no 
persons whom he more respected and 
admired. The strength of affection and 
veneration with which the Roman Catho- 
lic priest was regarded by the people 
was intense ; and if, even, one of them 
had been carried away too far, it would 
have been wisdom in the Government to 
give him a very long tether. As the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had been in the House 
for some days, he hoped the direct re- 
sponsibility for this arrest did not rest 
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upon his shoulders, though, of course, 
he must share the responsibility with 
other Members of the Government. He 
would make a strong appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and to the Prime Mi- 
nister in particular, in the interest of 
peace and of the measure before the 
House, to reconsider this mistaken step, 
with a view to the liberation of the 
priest. As yet, there was still time to 
repair the harm that might have been 
done. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he wished 
to enter his respectful protest against 
the language which had been used by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Drog- 
heda (Mr. Whitworth), and some other 
hon. Members with respect to the ma- 
gistrate referred to, who was not able 
to be present to defend himself. It 
was not desirable that a person hold- 
ing the responsible position which this 
gentleman did should be described in 
the unmeasured terms employed by 
hon. Gentlemen. The magistrate had 
been described by his hon. Friend, not 
from his own knowledge, but from re- 
port, as a ‘‘ dangerous character ; ”’ 
but the charge did not appear to be 
founded on anything more than his 
hon. Friend’s dislike to these public 
officials. In the case of a man occupy- 
ing such a responsible position it was a 
serious thing to make such charges 
without producing an atom of proof, 
[‘* Reasonable suspicion !”] I was not 
a usual thing, in an assembly either of 
Englishmen or Irishmen, to abuse a 
person in the position of the gentleman 
who had been thus attacked, when it 
we impossible for him to defend him- 
self. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he would not 
have risen in this debate if it had not 
been for the observations which they 
had just heard from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland. He (Mr. Cowen) had been 
in Ireland frequently recently, and he 
had many opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the state of the country, 
and he must say he entirely agreed with 
the opinions which had been expressed 
by the hon. Member for Drogheda (Mr. 
Whitworth). There was ‘“ reasonable 
suspicion” to say that the person who 
had been attacked was a political and 
social firebrand. In whatever district 
he went he was calculated to excite dis- 
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order and animosity. He (Mr. Cowen) 
did not wish to go further, as it was a 
mere matter of testimony. When Ro- 
man Catholic priests were arrested on a 
reasonable suspicion, there was at least 
equal ground for the opinions expressed 
by the hon. Member regarding the ac- 
tions of the official in question in Ire- 
land. He would not now go any fur- 
ther into the subject, as it was under- 
stood that it would be brought before 
the House next week; he would only 
repeat the experience of everyone fami- 
liar with the state of Ireland that the 
actions of the class of men referred to 
were calculated to embitter and exas- 
perate the feelings of the Irish people. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had not in- 
tended to take part in this discussion. 
[Laughter.| He wished to refer to the 
conduct of the hon. Member for Morpeth 
(Mr. Burt), and to express his regret 
that the hon. Gentleman should have 
gone out of his way to sneer at Irish- 
men to-night. The hon. Member had 
gone out of his way to laugh and sneer 
in a way which was very offensive. Such 
conduct was not creditable to the class 
of workmen to whom he belonged. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that if the hon. 
Member had to complain of any lan- 
guage used in the House reflecting upon 
himself or others, he should address 
himself to the Chair. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he did complain 
to the Chair. He was expressing the 
opinion to the Chair that it was de- 
sirable that discussions should be car- 
ried on without ill-feeling and sneers, 
and he thought his complaint was well 
founded. If there was to be harmony 
between English and Irish working men, 
it was desirable that one who was a Re- 
presentative of working men should not 
sneer at Irishmen. He was about to 
say he had not intended to intervene in 
the debate, because he did not approve 
the system of moving the adjournment 
of the House. The abuse had lately 
become common of that which he held 
to be the only real check they had upon 
evasive and contemptuous answers from 
Ministers. If such Motions were often 
repeated, he feared ‘the Government 
might seize upon the opportunity thus 
afforded for abrogating the privileges of 
private Members of the House. The 
tight hon. and learned Gentleman the 
‘Attorney General for Ireland was an 
‘eminent Ohancery barrister; but he 
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knew nothing whatever of criminal law. 
It was notorious in the Four Courts ; 
the failure of the Orown prosecutions 
last winter showed it. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s ignorance of 
criminal law was only equalled by the 
ignorance of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary of everything apper- 
taining to Ireland. When he (Mr. 
Callan) was in Ireland, there was una- 
nimity on two points only; one was the 
desirability of including in the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill the jurisdiction of 
the County Court, and the other the ne- 
cessity of removing from Office the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary. A Colleague of 
that right hon. Gentleman, the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, had 
made a serious charge against Irish 
workmen, by suggesting that they were 
impoverished by superstition, by their 
observance of the holidays of the Church. 
The hon. Member for Drogheda (Mr. 
Whitworth) was, he (Mr. Callan) be- 
lieved, the informant of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but he had very lately been 
in Drogheda, and had ascertained that 
the Catholic hands at the principal mill 
in that town, if they went to mass ‘in the 
morning, came earlier, and worked the 
usual number of hours, and were paid 
exactly as on other days. The charge, 
therefore, was altogether without foun- 
dation. With regard to Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, the Attorney General for Ireland 
had described him as a ‘most excellent 
magistrate ; but the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman could not have spoken 
from his own knowledge, and those who 
had better information would have de- 
scribed Mr. Lloyd as a very dangerous 
character, and as the enemy of all the 
popular rights of the people of Ireland. 
Could the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman corroborate his statement by any 
specific proof? The right hon. ‘and 
learned Gentleman said the charges 
against Mr. Olifford Lloyd were not 
proved. He (Mr. Callan) asked the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
afford an opportunity to the Irish Mem- 
bers of giving specific — of the 
charges. Doubtless, Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
fulfilled, in perfection, the duties as- 
signed to him, and he had the courage 
of his opinions as the enemy of all 
4.80 rights. The right hon. and 
earned Attorney General for Ireland, 
on the other hand, changed his opinions 
‘with great facility three years ago. 
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that House he denounced tenant right, 
fixity of tenure, and valuation of rents ; 
and, in fact, every principle of the Bill 
which he now supported. He had eaten 
his words in an unprincipled manner, 
and apparently with the sole object of 
retaining his salary. 

Mr. BURT said, the hon. Member 
for Louth (Mr. Callan) had given him a 
lesson in courtesy, which, no doubt, he 
was very competent to give; but the 
hon. Member was quite mistaken in say- 
ing that he (Mr. Burt) hadsneered at him. 
He simply laughed because the hon. 
Member for Louth began the opening 
sentence of his speech with what ap- 
peared to be the usual formula of saying 
that he had no intention of speaking. 
His laugh was not meant to indicate any 
want of sympathy either with the hon. 
Member, or the attitude which the Irish 
Members had assumed that evening. In 
fact, he entirely sympathized with them, 
and he only regretted that it had been 
necessary for them to take that course 
of moving the adjournment. He was 
one of those few English Members who 
had steadily opposed the Coercion Act ; 
and whilst he did complain that it had 
been placed in the power of the Govern- 
ment to arrest anyone on what was called 
‘‘ reasonable suspicion,’’ yet, assuming 
that the power was justifiable, he rather 
gave the Government credit for arrest- 
ing a Member of Parliament and a priest, 
as it showed that they were no respecters 
of persons in carrying out what appeared 
to them to be necessary for the main- 
tenance of order. 

Mr. BYRNE contended that it was 
not the Irish Members, but the Govern- 
ment, who were to blame for irregular 
conduct, inasmuch as the Government 
had taken the irregular course of sus- 
pending the Constitution. He wished 
to enter his indignant protest against the 
arrest of the Rev. Father Sheehy. The 
event would strike a chord in the heart 
of the Irish people all over the world, 
and would damage the Government in 
their estimation, as the priests had been 
with the people in every battle they had 
fought for their Constitutional liberties 
and rights. The arrest of the rev. gen- 
tleman would raise a feeling in Ireland 
which would not soon be allayed. As- 
suming that the Land Law (Ireland) 
Bill was everything that the Irish ten- 
ants could desire, the fact of it being 
accompanied by the arrest of Father 
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Sheehy robbed it of all the grace and 
advantage it might otherwise possess. 





Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 32; Noes 
130: Majority 98.—(Div. List, No. 206.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 
—o0o-— 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SATUR- 
DAY (IRELAND).—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MELDON rose to call attention 
to the hours during which houses 
licensed for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in Ireland are allowed to be 
open, and to move— 

“That in view of the many and serious evils 
arising from drunkenness on Saturday nights 
in Ireland, and having regard to the evidence 
given before the Select Committees of 1868 and 
1877, and the recommendation of the Lords Re- 
port on Intemperance of 1878, this House is of 
opinion that the hours during which intoxi- 
cating liquors may be sold on Saturdays in the 
large cities and towns having a population ex- 
ceeding 10,000 should be materially and imme- 
diately shortened.” 


The hon. Member said, the subject was 
of considerable importance, and was one 
which it was clearly within the compe- 
tence of Parliament to deal. It was not 
so much a question between the general 
public and Parliament as between the 
publicans and the licensed victuallers 
and Parliament. The licensed victuallers, 
owing to previous legislation, were mono- 
polists by virtue of various Acts of Par- 
liament, and the hours at which public- 
houses should be closed were altogether 
within the discretion of Parliament, 
which had always regulated the hours 
during which the business of a licensed 
victualler should be carried on. ‘The 
Resolution dealt with a very small 
point; but, at the same time; it was a 
point of vital importance. In Ireland 
the resident magistrates, police magis- 
trates, and persons of all religious deno- 
minations were favourable to the closing 
of public-houses at an early hour on 
Saturday. It would not be right, he 
thought, to call upon Parliament to 
legislate unless a clear case had been 
made out; but in this instance he con- 




























tended that the weight of evidence was 
overwhelmingly in favour of earlier 
closing. The proposal he wished to 
make was that on Saturday nights the 
ublic-houses in the large towns of Ire- 
and should be closed two or three hours 
earlier than they were at present— 
namely, at 8 or 9 instead of 11. He 
believed that if they were allowed to 
remain open as late as 9 o’clock it would 
meet the entire necessities of the case, 
and he would suggest that that should 
be the restriction imposed in any mea- 
sure that might be introduced upon the 
subject. There was another point he 
wished also to make clear, and that was 
that it was not necessary to make the 
restriction apply to the whole of Ireland. 
He did not think that the amount of 
drunkenness which occurred in the rural 
districts of Ireland was such as to call 
for legislative interference, and it must 
further be borne in mind that the places 
which supplied drink were also the shops 
where provisions were sold; and there 
were, therefore, good reasons why re- 
strictive hours, which might usefully be 
made to apply to the large towns, should 
not be extended to the country districts. 
His proposal was that in all the large 
towns of Ireland having a population of 
10,000 and upwards the sale of drink 
should be restricted by two hours at least, 
and if possible by three hours, on Satur- 
day night. He wished to prove his case, as 
far as possible, out of the mouths of his 
opponents; and therefore he was anxious 
to call attention to the fact that the evi- 
dence which was given before the Lords’ 
Committee on Intemperance, and before 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Sunday Closing, contained a 
general admission, even by those who 
were opposed to Sunday closing, that a 
large amount of drunkenness took place 
on the Saturday night, and that the 
evil would be to a great extent remedied 
by the earlier closing of the public- 
houses. The matter was one which was 
entirely between the licensed victualler 
and Parliament, for the people had 
never expressed a desire to have the 
public-house kept open until a late hour 
on the Saturday night, and many of those 
who represented the interests of the 
licensed victuallers had admitted that 
they might be closed without disadvan- 
tage. The evil which he was principally 
anxious to cope with was this. The 
artizan and labourer received their 
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wages on Saturday night, and instead 
of expending them in providing the ne- 
cessaries of life for their wives and fami- 
lies, they took them to the public-house, 
where they found their way into the till 
of the licensed victualler. The Lords’ 
Committee on Intemperance, which sat 
in 1877, reported that almost all the 
witnesses concurred in expressing their 
belief that by far the greatest amount 
of drunkenness occurred on the evening 
of Saturday, and their Lordships fol- 
lowed up their Report by recommending 
that the hours not only on Saturday, 
but on all week days in Ireland, should 
be curtaiied. Mr. Woodlock, a most 
experienced magistrate in Dublin, who 
had devoted a great deal of attention to 
the subject, when examined before the 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Sunday Closing, said the worst 
time of the week for drunkenness was 
decidedly the Saturday night, after the 
week’s wages had been received, and 
before the wives of the men had been 
able to get hold of them. Mr. Murphy, 
the late Member for Cork, one of the 
most able advocates the publicans ever 
had in that House, was also in favour of 
shortening the hours on Saturday. Cap- 
tain Talbot, an experienced -Commis- 
sioner of the Dublin Police, believed 
that the curtailment of the hours on 
Saturday night would have a good 
effect. The next evidence was most im- 
portant, being that of a very clear- 
headed, shrewd, intelligent, and able 
man, Mr. Dwyer, who for many years 
had been engaged in looking after the 
interests of the licensed victuallers as 
the Secretary of their Society. Mr. 
Dwyer said— 

‘“‘T may say this much for them—the publi- 
cans—that if intemperance and an excess of 
drunkenness, which undoubtedly do exist much 
more on the Saturday night than at any other 
time, could be put a stop to, I would almost un- 
dertake for them that they would be willing to 
consent to that sacrifice.’ 


There was a large mass of evidence to 
the same effect. Mr. Tighe, Sub-In- 
spector of Constabulary at Belfast, was 
examined in reference to certain statis- 
tics as to Saturday and Sunday drinking 
in Belfast. He was asked whether 
1,942 persons arrested on Saturday for 
drunkenness was a large proportion, 
and his answer was— 

‘¢ Unquestionably a large proportion. The 
drunkenness on Saturday night in Belfast is 
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something frightful. The publicans keep the 
public-houses open until the last moment, and 
the working classes spend the greater part of 
their money in them. It is a melancholy sight 
to see the working classes going home on the 
Saturday night. The arrests made on Saturday 
night afford no index to the amount of drunken- 
ness which goes on, because the police do not 
arrest all who go home in a drunken state.” 


By far the greatest evil to be met was 
the way in which the working classes 
squandered their money in the public- 
houses on the Saturday night instead of 
taking it home to their families. He 
might mention one tremendous and 
startling fact. In the City of Dublin 
the police had been cautioned not to 
arrest persons who were merely drunk 
and incapable on the Saturday night. 
And why was this? It was because 
there was not sufficient station accommo- 
dation for them in Dublin, and hundreds 
had been allowed to find their way home 
who would have been arrested if it had 
not been for these instructions. Among 
the witnesses who gave evidence in 
favour of earlier closing on Saturday 
night, and as to the enormous amount 
of drinking which took place on that 
night, were Captain Talbot, Mr. Wood- 
lock, police magistrate, Mr. Dwyer, Se- 
cretary of the Licensed Victuallers 
Society, Mr. O’Donnell, police magis- 
trate, Mr. Tighe, Sub-Inspector of Bel- 
fast, an Alderman of Limerick, Mr. 
Barry, County Inspector of Constabu- 
lary, Mr. Galway, County Inspector of 
Limerick, several large employers of 
labour in Limerick, Dr. O’Shaughnessy, 
father of the hon. Member for Limerick, 
Mr. Beard, County Inspector of Water- 
ford, and many other witnesses from 
other parts of Ireland. The whole of 
these gave evidence in his behalf; and 
he might add that the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Daly), while he was opposed 
to Sunday closing in Oork, was of opi- 
nion that the intemperance which took 
place on a Saturday night was a great 
evil. At that late hour he would not 
read further extracts from the evidence, 
but the whole of it was contained in the 
Report of the Select Committee ; and he 
challenged any hon. Member who op- 
posed the Resolution to quote the evi- 
dence of a single person either before 
the Lords Committee on Intemperance, 
or the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Sunday Closing, who ob- 
jected to a shortening of the hours 


during which public-houses were al- 
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lowed to be open on Saturday. On the 
contrary, it was admitted on all hands 
that the evil they must grapple with 
was the drinking which took place on 
the Saturday night after the working 
men received their wages. Sunday 
closing in Ireland had undoubtedly been 
eminently successful, and he believed 
that similar success would attend the 
earlier closing of public-houses on Satur- 
day night. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dublin (Mr. M. Brooks) was a 
most persistent defender of the pub- 
licans; but, nevertheless, in answer to 
an hon. Member who had interested 
himself in the question of Sunday clos- 
ing, his hon. Friend wrote a letter 
stating that— 


‘“‘ Although he honoured the motives of the 
advocates of Sunday closing, from a sense he 
had of his own personal responsibilities, he 
could not vote for them. If there were to be 
restrictions they should not be confined to the 
Sunday, but there should be something done to 
restrict the hours for the sale of drink on 
Saturday night.” 


[Anhon. Memser: Read on.] He had 
read all that appeared in the Report. 
If there was anything further his hon. 
Friend could read it himself. After this 
expression of opinion on the part of his 
hon. Friend, he certainly thought he 
ought to rely upon his hon. Friend’s 
vote in support of the Resolution. The 
year after the passing of the Sunday 
Closing Bill his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) brought in a Bill for the 
closing of public-houses at 7 o’clock, not 
in the 16 large towns with a population 
above 10,000, but all over Ireland. The 
principle of the Bill was not challenged ; 
but the only plea put forward on be- 
half of the licensed victuallers was one 
of delay. It was contended that it was 
too soon after the hours had been re- 
stricted on Sunday to ask for further 
restrictive measures. Upon that occa- 
sion the Bill, which was discussed on a 
Wednesday, was talked out. Before 
concluding his remarks he might, per- 
haps, be allowed to quote a few statistics 
as to the effect of keeping the public- 
houses open at a time when the artizans 
had been paid their wages, and were 
specially liable to be seduced by the 
temptations of the public-houses. In 
the year 1879, there were 30,000 arrests 
for drunkenness in the 16 large towns 
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the principle of his Resolution. Out of 
these 30,000 arrests no less than 10,000, 
or one-third, took place on Saturday. 
From 7 to 8 o’clock on Saturday night 
the number of arrests was 378; from 8 
to 9, 462; from 9 to 10, 440; from 10 
to 11, 535; and from 11 to 12, 6665. 
From 12 to 1 the number commenced to 
decrease again, being 877 and so on, 
down to 161, 62, and 83, until Sunday 
was fairly ushered in. It would be seen 
that the largest number of arrests, 665, 
took place between 11 and 12. The 
figures were of a startling character, 
and when the fact was taken into con- 
sideration that one-third of the entire 
arrests for drunkenness took place on 
Saturday night, he thought the House 
would feel that there was absolute need 
for legislation in this direction. He was 
told that he was proposing to proceed 
upon wrong lines, and that people could 
not be made sober by Act of Parliament. 
He quite admitted that they could not 
be made sober by Act of Parliament ; 
but, at the same time, the temptation 
might be placed as much out of their 
reach as possible. Much might be done 
even by Act of Parliament towards 
making the people sober; and to prove 
this he would quote the Returns of 
the number of arrests for drunkenness 
within the last two years, which had 
been placed on the Table of the House 
within the last few days. In 1876, the 
number of arrests for drunkennesss all 
over Ireland, except Dublin, were 73,118; 
and in 1877, before the Sunday Closing 
Act came into operation, they were 
71,820. In 1878, after the Sunday 
Closing Act came into operation, they 
were 67,898, as compared with 71,820 
the year before. In 1879, the number 
had decreased to 65,477, and in 1880 to 
60,386. If these figures did not afford 
overpowering evidence of what might 
be done towards making people sober 
by Act of Parliament he did not think 
there was any use in figures at all. In 
Dublin, it must be remembered, Sunday 
closing did not come into operation al- 
together—the hours were only short- 
ened ; and yet there had been a percep- 
tible diminution in the number of ar- 
rests. In 1876, the number of arrests 
in Dublin was 12,700; in 1877, 14,615; 
in 1878, 17,018; in 1879, under the 
operation of the Sunday Olosing Act, 
they were 18,524, or a diminution of 
nearly 4,000; and in 1880, the number 
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fell to 10,188, or nearly 7,000 less than 
the number before the Sunday Closing 
Act came into operation. He had no 
intention of entering at length into the 
question of Sunday closing ; and he had 
simply quoted these figures in order to 
meet the argument that it was im 
sible to make people sober by Act of 
Parliament. He thought they showed 
conclusively that they could do some- 
thing by legislation towards restraining 
drunkenness. He could show further, 
if necessary, that there had been a much 
smaller quantity of spirits consumed in 
Ireland since the Sunday Closing Act 
came into operation than before. The 
proposition he now made was a very 
reasonable one, and not more than he 
had demonstrated to be absolutely ne- 
cessary. All that he asked the House to 
do was to affirm the principle that in the 
large towns where drink was excessively 
consumed, and where drunkenness took 
place, and where there were good mar- 
kets, and plenty of facilities for procur- 
ing provisions without resorting to pro- 
vision shops, which also sold drink, the 
hours during which the public-houses 
should be allowed to remain open on the 
Saturday night for the sale of drink 
should be curtailed. He did not ask for 
any extreme reduction. Two hours would 
be sufficient, and he would be content 
with closing the public house at 9 o’clock 
instead of 11. The principle involved 
in the Resolution had already been 
affirmed by the Select Committee; and 
every tittle of evidence was in favour of 
it. His case had also been substantiated 
by the hon. Member for Cork, the hon. 
Member for Dublin, the Secretary of the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Society, the Police 
Magistrates, the Constabulary, the Irish 
clergy, and by every man who had seri- 
ously considered the question. He hoped 
that the Resolution would be affirmed, 
and that the Government would be ready 
to yield to the express wish of the House 
on the subject. 

Mr. OAINE seconded the Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘* That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in view of the many and serious evils arisi 

from drunkenness on Saturday nights in ireland, 
and having regard to the evidence given before 
the Select Committees of 1868 and 1877, and the 
recommendation of the Lords Report on Intem- 
perance of 1878, this House is of opinion that 
the hours during which intoxicating liquors 
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towns having a population exceeding 10,000 
should be materially and immediately short- 
ened,’’—(Mr. Meldon,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. DALY said, he rose to oppose 
the Resolution, on the same grounds 
which had induced him to oppose similar 
restrictions before. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) had 
laid great stress upon the statistics he 
had quoted; but he thought it was un- 
fair for his hon. Friend to have quoted 
statistics from a Paper which had not 
yet been presented to the House, and 
the accuracy of which the House had no 
means of ascertaining. 

Mr. MELDON said, the Paper from 
which he had quoted was an official 
Paper, and had already been laid on the 
Table of the House. 

Mr. DALY said, he had understood 
the hon. Member to say that the Returns 
had not yet been presented ; and, if he 
(Mr. Daly) was correctly informed, they 
were statistics of so recent a date as not 
to be available to those who wished to 
resist the conclusions drawn from them. 
He thought that his hon. Friend laid 
too much stress upon the diminution of 
intemperance since the passing of the 
Sunday Closing Act, as it could be shown 
that there had been a falling-off equal 
to or exceeding that exhibited in the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors in 
the provision trade, the small grocery 
trade, and the drapery and other trades. 
He joined with the hon. Member in his 
desire to diminish intemperance in Ire- 
land. No one in that House had a 
greater horror of intemperance than he 
had; and he had had peculiar opportuni- 
ties of studying the question, because his 
attention had been particularly directed 
towards it, in the City of Cork, in the 
years 1871, 1872, and 1873. He had al- 
ways recognized it as one of the greatest 
evils affecting the working classes, and 
he had endeavoured to do his best to find 
out a remedy; but he did not consider 
then, and he did not consider now that 
he had had 10 years’ more experience, 
that that remedy was to be obtained by 
restrictions of this kind. As to the quo- 
tations which had been made from the 
former opinions of himself and others at 
the time the Select Committee of 1877 
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was sitting, he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the conditions 
under which they were given. It was 
well recognized by everybody that a 
large and powerful organization, with 
a great deal of money behind it, and 
actuated, no doubt, by good motives, 
had exercised a groat influence on 
public opinion in regard to the restric- 
tion of the hours for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. In common with other 
persons he had given evidence before 
the Select Committee. He was of opi- 
nion that it was conducive to the health 
and happiness of the working man that 
he should have the opportunity on the 
Sunday of obtaining a glass of beer; 
and, as a concession to public opinion, it 
was suggested that there should be a 
limitation of drinking hours on Satur- 
day night in lieu of Sunday morning. 
He had read the evidence given before 
the Select Committee, and he believed 
the quotations read by the hon. Member 
for Kildare all sprang from the same 
idea that earlier closing on Saturday 
night should be accepted as an alterna- 
tive for Sunday closing. It wasso short 
a time since Parliament legislated that 
the new law might as yet be considered 
tentative and experimental. The advo- 
cates of Sunday closing claimed that 
the measure had been successful; but 
the decision arrived at by the State was 
that a certain period should elapse be- 
fore public opinion was brought to bear 
upon the question again, «nd further 
legislation was attempted. He thought 
that pending the full trial of the present 
experiment any fresh legislation would 
be most undesirable, and to justify a 
proposal of this coercive character it 
was necessary to prove that a very ex- 
ceptional state of things prevailed. He 
had listened carefully to the speech of 
his hon. Friend, and he had failed to dis- 
cover any proof of exceptional drunken- 
ness and disorder on the Saturday night 
such as ought to induce Parliament to 
extend the legislation already adopted, 
and which was of a tentative nature. 
He further complained, in reference to 
the agitation for early closing on Satur- 
day, that it was fomented, encouraged, 
provided, and paid for by persons whose 
liberties would not be affected by it. 
The majority of the persons who got up 
the early closing meetings were persons 
who rarely or never entered a public- 
house at all. Therefore, although their 
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motives might be the very best and 
purest, they were not persons upon 
whose mere dicta Parliament should 
consent to restrain the liberties and pri- 
vileges of the working man. The pro- 

sal of his hon. Friend was calculated 
materially to abridge the liberties of the 
working man as to the meansof enjoy- 
ment he would possess between the 
hours of 8 or 9 and 11 on Saturday 
night. Before the Legislature consented 
to impose a direct restriction upon the 
liberties of the working man, it should 
have incontestible proof that it was 
needed. So far as the speech of his 
hon. Friend was concerned, such proof 
was not as yet before the House. Fol- 
lowing the line of the arguments of the 
hon. Member for Kildare, and listening 
involuntarily to the sotto voce comments 
of the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Blake), who was an equally ardent advo- 
cate for teetotalism, he failed to see why 
they should stop at 8 o’clock, and why 
they should not close the public-houses 
altogether. [Mr. Buaxe: Hear, hear! ] 
The hon. Member for Waterford said 
“Hear, hear!’’ and really that was the 
only logical conclusion at which they 
could arrive. There was no middle 
course. If they said it was necessary 
that the working man should be relieved 
of the temptation of intoxicating liquors, 
then, to be logical, they must shut up the 
public-houses altogether. But he held 
that the country was not prepared for so 
extreme a measure, nor, indeed, was the 
hon. Member for Kildare prepared to 
oppose it. It was important, he thought, 
for the House to consider whether the 
opinions of the people whose liberties it 
was proposed to curtail had been fairly 
ascertained. The daily life of the lower 
strata of the community was not a very 
pleasurable one. A man was at work 
from Monday morning until Saturday 
afternoon. He had to support himself 
and his wife and family by hard labour, 
to go to bed at an early hour, and to be 
out of the house again at daybreak. 
Practically, he had only Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday for recruiting himself, 
and it would be a very great injustice 
and deprivation to tell him that those 
were the only periods at which he should 
be unable to enjoy his pipe and his 
glass of beer because a small and con- 
temptible portion of the class to which 
he belonged were in the habit of abus- 
ing the advantages now secured to 
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them. It was a privilege which the 
Legislature ought not to interfere with, 
unless there were exceptional grounds to 
justify them, and no such exceptional 
grounds had been proved. There was 
one matter which had come under his 
own personal experience, and that was 
the character of the persons who were 
usually arrested for drunkenness on 
Saturday night. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the City of Cork, and 
some years ago he had placed a self- 
imposed duty upon himself of clearing 
the Bridewell on Sunday morning, in 
order to ascertain who the persons ar- 
rested on the previous night were. He 
found that the large majority were 
habitual drunkards and unfortunate 
women; and as to producing the refor- 
mation of this class by closing the public- 
houses earlier on Saturday night, they 
might just as well endeavour to stem 
the tide of the River Thames with a 
pitch fork. It was a thing that it was 
impossible to accomplish, and it was 
absurd to suppose that by infringing 
and curtailing the liberties of decent, 
respectable men, who used the public- 
house in moderation, they would effect 
the impossible reformation of the habi- 
tual drunkard. He had already men- 
tioned that the Sunday Closing Bill was 
only tentative and experimental, and until 
the result of that experiment had been 
fully ascertained the Saturday night 
question would not be ripe for legisla- 
tion. Then, again, in regard to drunken- 
ness, if what they desired was to re- 
form people by Act of Parliament, they 
must bear in mind that a great deal of 
the drunkenness which prevailed did not 
arise in the public-houses at all. He 
was sorry to say that a great deal of it 
existed among classes who would not 
be seen entering a public-house; and 
he must say that, taking the lower 
classes, with all the disadvantages they 
possessed of badly constructed and ill- 
ventilated houses, and the temptations 
offered by.the public-houses, they were 
as sober, class for class, as the class 
immediately above them, and the strata 
immediately above them again. In legis- 
lation so deeply affecting the working 
man, it was imperative that no hasty 
decision should be arrived at. He knew 
that the Resolution would only pledge 
the House to a principle, and that it 
would not immediately have the effect 
of law; but he held that it would be 
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dangerous and unwise to affirm such a 
principle at the present moment, and 
that the advocates of Sunday closing 
should wait until their first experiment 
and achievement had been tested by its 
results. If Saturday night early closing 
‘was in operation, what was a man to do 
who wished to take his wife to a concert ? 
It was one of the most refining amuse- 
ments he could partake of, and when he 
came away at 10 or half-past, was he to 
be debarred from having a glass of beer 
on hisway home? Were they to compel 
that man to become a beer holder ; and, 
as a matter of necessity, to keep drink 
in his house? He was acquainted with 
many men who did not keep beer or 
whisky in their houses, lest it should 
be a source of temptation to their chil- 
dren and servants; but the same men 
might very reasonably want refreshment 
after such harmless recreation as he had 
described. Then, again, how were they 
to deal with the theatres? In most of 
them there was a refreshment bar, and 
was a man who paid 1s. for a seat in the 
gallery, or 2s. to the pit, to have drink 
up to half-past 11 0’clock, while the poor 
man, quite as sober and well conducted, 
who, unfortunately, did not possess the 
1s., was to be prohibited from obtaining 
a glass of beer after 9 o’clock? Surely 
a workman in Dublin or Cork should 
have the opportunity of getting a glass 
of beer after 8 or 9 o’clock on Saturday 
night. What did they propose to do 
with him? Were they going to send 
him home to bed? And then see what 
they were doing all the while in London. 
For the convenience of people visiting 
the theatres, public-houses situated near 
those places of amusement did not close 
until half-past 120n ordinary week nights, 
and at 12 on Saturday night. Then 
why should they compel houses similarly 
situated in Dublin or Cork to close three 
or four hours earlier ? Why should they 
place a Coercion Act upon the working 
man because he was an Irishman, and 
turn him out of the public-house at 8 or 
9 o’clock, whereas, if he happened to be 
in London, he could enjoy himself on the 
only day he had for amusement until 
12 o’clock. There was manifest injustice 
in this kind of legislation. It was de- 
sirable that all their legislation should 
be in consonance with the wishes and 
feelings of the people, and they must 
not give the artizan reason to think that 
he was subjected to ‘special restrictions. 


Ur. Daly 
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Therefore, before they legislated farther 
in the direction pointed out by the hon, 
Member for Kildare, it was indispen- 
sable that the necessity for it should be 
proved. He claimed to have a more 
thorough acquaintance with the feelings 
of the artizans in the large cities of Ire- 
land than the hon. Member for Kildare; 
he had no interest whatever, good, bad, 
or indifferent, in the public-houses ; but, 
regarding the question simply as one of 
individual liberty, and having paid at- 
tention to it’ for more than 15 years, the 
conclusion he had come to was that it 
would be unfair and unjust to debar the 
respectable and sober working man of 
reasonable and rational enjoyment on 
the Saturday night, because a very small 
percentage of the class to which he be- 
longed made a bad use of the liberty 
they enjoyed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not think that the arguments for and 
against the Resolution could have been 
better stated than they had been by the 
hon. Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon), 
who moved, and the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Daly), who op- 
posed it. There was no doubt whatever 
that Saturday evening did present to 
certain classes more attractive tempta- 
tions to drink than any other time in the 
week. On the other hand, it was per- 
fectly true, as the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork had stated, that Saturday 
evening was a time of relaxation for a 
large portion of the population when 
their work was over, and those who 
were not drunkards might naturally feel 
that their liberty and opportunity of en- 
joyment were interfered with by the 
closing of public-houses at that time. If 
he were a teetotaller, it would be very 
easy for him to form an opinion upon 
the subject, and to say that it was better 
not to go to the public-house at all. But 
the question which the Government had 
to consider, with regard to the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Member for Kildare, 
was how far the closing of public-houses 
would be fair to the community? The 
effect of closing public-houses in Ireland 
on Sundays had proved to be a greater 
success than many of its advocates had 
expected. For his own part, he was 
sanguine of its results, and had been 
assured that public opinion in Ireland 
was thoroughly in its favour; and he 
thought thatif that opinion were proved 
to be as clearly in favour of the pre- 
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sent Motion, there might be a shorten- 
ing of the hours of public-house traffic 
on Saturdays. A change of that kind 
might be advantageous; but it was one 
of those cases in which the Govern- 
ment must not go in advance of public 
opinion. The Resolution of the hon. 
Member would, if accepted by the Go- 
yernment, of course, pledge them and 
the House to immediate action; and they 
could not, therefore, consistently vote 
for it unless they were prepared to in- 
troduce a Bill dealing with the subject. 
He could not say he felt certain that the 
Government would be supported by 
public opinion in Ireland in doing that; 
and in cases where the actual repression 
of crime was not to be dealt with, but 
simply the consideration of what mea- 
sures would be beneficial to the com- 
munity, he was of opinion that no good 
whatever could be done by acting in 
advance of the feelings of the public. 
Therefore, he did not consider it would 
be in the interest of the measure which 
the hon. Member advocated if the House 
were divided upon the Resolution. If, 
however, the hon. Member proceeded to 
a division, he should feel it his duty not 
to vote for it; while, on the other hand, 
he was glad that the Forms of the House 
enabled him to vote for going into 
Supply —that was, for the Previous 
Question. The matter was one in 
which the Government must look care- 
fully to the arguments on both sides, 
as well as to public opinion in Ireland, 
in order to see how far they would be 
justified in taking further action. What 
had already been done in closing public- 
houses in Ireland on Sundays was in the 
nature of a strong measure, and one 
which ought not, in his opinion, to be 
followed immediately by another mea- 
sure of akindred character without very 
strong proofs that the people were in its 
favour. Looking at all the circum- 
stances, he hoped the hon. Member for 
Kildare would not think it necessary to 
go to a division; but if he did so, he 
trusted there would be no misunder- 
standing as to the grounds on which he 
felt it his duty not to vote for the Reso- 
lution. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN was glad to 
hear that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland awaited the 
expression of Irish public opinion upon 
this subject. That being so, he regarded 
the question as settled, because he knew 
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what was the feeling in Ireland; and 
when the Government said they only 
waited for a fair and proper expression 
of opinion, as it was the duty of all 
statesmen to do, he could not but feel 
hearty satisfaction in witnessing the first 
stage of this most useful reform in con- 
nection with public-houses in Ireland. 
He would go farther than the right hon. 
Gentleman had done, and say that men 
who advocated social reforms of this 
character committed a lamentable error 
if they attempted to travel one inch far- 
ther than public opinion would warrant; 
because if they went in advance of the 
general sentiment in interfering with 
the habits of the people, unless they 
had secured the co-operation, not of a 
mere majority, but of a considerable 
majority, who were prepared to assist in 
making a legitimate effort, their moral 
effort, even when aided by the Legisla- 
ture, would be a failure. He had all 
along held this view in the great struggle 
against the evils of drunkenness, and 
had always persuaded his friends that it 
would be a serious error to snatch a 
victory in the House of Commons upon 
this question until public opinion was 
prepared for it. He therefore felt 
a most encouraging reply had been re- 
ceived from the Government, and con- 
gratulated his hon. Friend to whose lot 
it had fallen to secure so remarkable a 
step towards the accomplishment of his 
wishes in regard to this question. He 
also felt some obligation to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork City (Mr. 
Daly) for the very reasonable and for- 
cible way in which he had put forward 
his views upon the subject. That hon. 
Member was brought into contact with 
the people in a most intimate manner, 
and was entitled to consideration for all 
that he had done in their behalf; but he 
would not hardly get up and say that 
Saturday night drinking was not an evil 
in Ireland in the eyes of the working 
classes. It was well known to be so. 
With regard to the argument of the 
hon. Member for Cork City, that the 
diminution of the consumption of drink 
in Ireland was due to the depression ex- 
perienced in the liquor trade, as well as 
in other trades, and was not owing to 
the Sunday Closing Bill, he pointed out 
that there was greater depression in Ire- 
land during the terrible years of famine 
—1846-7-8—and yet the consumption of 
drink had not fallen off. On the con- 
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trary, while the industry and: trade of 
the country was at that time perishing, 
the distillation and consumption of 
spirits in Ireland went on increasing ; 
because the people sought forgetfulness 
of the horrors they were exposed to in 
the delirium produced by drink. At 
that late hour he would simply express 
a hope that his hon, Friend the Member 
for Kildare would be satisfied with the 
assurance he had received from the Go- 
vernment, and not proceed to a division. 
Whatever might be the wishes of the 
working classes, he would never attempt, 
either in that House or out of it, to 
force any law upon his countrymen in 
connection with this subject, unless with 
their own direct and absolute free choice. 
He objected, however, to its being said 
that the working classes in Ireland did 
not want reform in this direction while 
they were not trusted to vote upon it; 
and whether the question was referred 
to manhood suffrage, or woman suffrage, 
he was quite contented to accept the 
result. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, he had hoped 
the hon. Member for Kildare would have 
adopted the suggestion of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and not put the 
House to the trouble of a division. Had 
the hon. Member done so, he should not 
have felt it his duty to address any ob- 
servations to the House upon the ques- 
tion raised by the Resolution of the hon. 
Member. He regretted that the hon. 
Member for Kildare had not read the 
whole of his letter from which he had 
quoted, because, if he had done so, it 
would have shown that when Sunday 
closing was proposed early closing on 
Saturday was advocated. At that time 
a great interest was taken not only in 
imposing habits of sobriety on the 
people, but also in the improvement of 
their dwellings. The hon. Member for 
Kildare having alluded to the views of 
the learned Recorder of Dublin, he 
would read an extract which would show 
that they were somewhat in accord with 
that portion of his letter which had not 
been quoted. The learned Recorder 
said— 

‘* Thousands upon thousands of the inhabit- 
ants in our great towns, notably in this city, 
live and die in places where a humane sportsman 
would be ashamed to whistle forth his spaniel. 
Sire It is preposterous to think that society 
can be regenerated by sentences of penal servi- 
tude or the refusal of spirit licences.” 


He trusted the House would think he 
Mr, Ai NM, Sullivan 
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was justified in quoting these observa. 
tions of the learned Recorder of Dublin 
for the purpose of showing why his 
letter, to which reference had been made, 
was written, and what were the objects 
which he and others had in view. He 
could not but sympathize with the efforts 
of those gentlemen who desired to im- 
prove the social habits of the people of 
Ireland; but he was unable to believe 
that any good would result from closing 
the public-houses at 9 o’clock in the 
evening on Saturdays. The people did 
not go to bed at'9 o’clock. They re- 
mained up, as a rule, till midnight, and 
if they were not permitted to enter 
licensed public-houses, they would, in 
his opinion, be driven to enter houses 
that were not licensed. Therefore, in 
the interest of the people of the City of 
Dublin, he protested against the mea- 
sure proposed by the hon. Member for 
Kildare. 

Mr. EWART rose with pleasure to 
give his support to the Resolution before 
the House, and was only sorry that the 
hon. Member for Kildare had not brought 
in a Bill for dealing with the question. 
They had listened, in the course of the 
discussion, to a great deal of special 
pleading, on the part of hon. Members 
who opposed the Resolution, with re- 
gard to the enjoyments of the working 
classes and the liberty of the subject. 
For his own part, he was as much in 
favour of the enjoyments of the working 
classes as any hon. Member who had 
spoken on the subject; but he desired 
to see them supplied in some other place 
than the public-house. It was well 
known that in large towns there were 
other places besides public-houses in 
which the working man could meet with 
the enjoyment of society, and to which 
he could even take his wife to sup after 
the concert. Seeing that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had appealed to 
public opinion upon this question, he 
thought he had a right to express his 
views as the Representative of one of 
the largest constituencies in Ireland. 
At the last General Election this 
was made a test question. It was a 
popular question, and he received depu- 
tation after deputation from the men, 
asking him to support the Motion. He 
promised with all his heart to do so, and 
explained his views on the subject, and 
during his canvas the women and the 
young people were constantly asking 
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what his views were on the subject. 
When he expressed himself in favour of 
the early closing he received their bless- 
ings, and he believed that the House 
would have the good wishes of the whole 
of the constituencies of Ireland if they 
passed a Bill in the sense of the Reso!u- 
tion. ‘The hon. Member for Kildare 
had quoted from many influential per- 
sons who were in favour of the Resolu- 
tion, and he himself could quote a great 
many more; but he thought at that time 
of night it would not be wise to do so. 
He would, however, give his personal 
experience as to the great evil of keep- 
ing public-houses open late on Saturday 
evening. That was a time when money 
was abundant in the hands of work- 
ing men, and debauch began on Satur- 
day night and continued on Sunday, to 
the enormous injury of the men’s fami- 
lies, who, in numberless cases, were badly 
fed and badly clad. The present system 
was one of the main supports of the 
monster evil of drinking which filled the 
gaols and workhouses and lunatic asy- 
lums. The Land Law (Ireland) Bill 
was a very important measure; but it 
did not deal with a larger question than 
this Resolution did. There was as much 
money spent in liquor as in rents in Ire- 
land, and he thought the subject was 
worthy of a great deal more attention 
than had been bestowed upon it. His 
election experience proved that public 
opinion was greatly in favour of early 
closing. 

Mr. LEAMY thought it would have 
been wiser if the hon. Member (Mr. 
Meldon) had first ascertained what was 
the real view of the people of Ireland 
before moving his Resolution. The hon. 
Member had stated that Mr. Dwyer was 
in favour of the Motion; but he under- 
stood from Mr. Dwyer that that was not 
the fact, and that gentleman had re- 
ferred him to the evidence he gave be- 
fore a Committee of the House to the 
effect that the trade would be entirely 
opposed to the Motion. He therefore 
hoped the hon. Member would withdraw 
his Motion. 

Mr. DAWSON, observing that the 
— to which the hon. Member for 

ildare had referred were years of de- 
pression, expressed the opinion that 
remedial laws, with regard to the use of 
liquors, would be useless as long as 
people remained in the wretched condi- 
tion in which they were to be found in 
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the crowded towns both of England and 
Ireland. The practice of sending chil- 
dren and young people for liquor was 
daily and hourly increasing in Ireland, 
and while the people remained in such 
a state of misery as they were at present 
in they must drown their cares by drink- 
ing, and if they were prevented from 
getting drink at the ordinary places 
they would have to take it home. Men 
who had to do physical labour required 
a certain amount of physical animation, 
and people living and sleeping in a close 
atmosphere became prostrate and un- 
able to discharge their physical duties, 
and they had to seek in alcohol that 
resuscitation which the bad air rendered 
necessary. The real and proper way 
for dealing with this evil was, as the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Daly) had 
said, to improve the social condition and 
surroundings of the people. The Mayor 
of Cork had erected artizan’s dwellings 
and given the hard working people de- 
cent habitations, and it was proved that 
there was an immense demand for the 
space and accommodation these houses 
afforded. It was proyed that without 
imposing any arbitrary laws of teeto- 
talism, no one went to excess, and that 
morality, decent conduct, and sobriety 
characterized the people living in those 
dwellings. -He looked to a permanent 
source of reform such as that with much 
more hope than to any penal legislation. 
Sydney Smith had said that to eradicate 
a vice, a virtue must be set up in its 
place ; and if hon. Members wished to 
eradicate the vice of drinking and reform 
the people, they must give the people 
some innocent and practical means of 
pleasure in the place of drinking. He 
telt very poignantly how severely the 
people suffered from this evil. Other 
trades could be carried on with profit, 
and without danger to society; but the 
liquor trade could not. The profits of 
that trade meant the misery of the 
people, and he thought that the Govern- 
ment should take charge of the trade, 
of course paying compensation for in- 
terests they had allowed to grow up. 
People must have refreshment, and the 
Government should take the trade into 
their own hands, or confide it to Munici- 
palities, so that people might have pro- 
per and well regulated enjoyment. The 
hon. and learned Member for Meath (Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan), and many other Mem- 
bers, had said that the House had the opi- 
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nion of the people upon this subject; but 
they had not the opinion of the people. 
The Irish artizans had no vote as those 
in England had, and the best thing that 
could be done to free the Irish people 
from excess was to give them the re- 
sponsibility of a vote. That, he believed, 
would do far more to lead them to de- 
corous and discreet conduct than any 
laws such as were proposed. The erec- 
tion of artizans’ dwellings and the pro- 
motion of every object for the social 
improvement of the people had always 
been matters of deepest interest to him, 
and such measures would be far more 
effectual than branding the people of 
Ireland as incapable of putting restraints 
upon their appetites. He hoped no such 
laws would be passed. 

Mr. BLAKE said, that as the hon. 
Member for Dublin (Mr. Brooks) under- 
took to say, on the part of his consti- 
tuents, that there was no necessity for 
earlier closing on Saturday in that city, 
he (Mr. Blake) requested permission to 
read some short extracts from the evi- 
dence of Mr. Woodlock, a police magis- 
trate in Dublin, on the subject. Mr. 
Woodlock, from his own experience, as 
well as the reports made to him by 
police officers, asserted that on 

“ Saturday night drunkenness reigns supreme 

in Dublin, and it is with that particular time 
that you have to grapple. On Saturday night 
the wages of the working men are spent in the 
most degrading manner that can possibly be 
imagined. I have heard from police officers 
that there are parts of Dublin in which nearly 
every man, woman and child you meet is 
drunk.” 
[ Cries of ‘No, no!” ] Hon. Members 
who cried ‘‘ No!’ should remember that, 
in stating this, Mr. Woodlock referred 
to certain parts of Dublin, very low 
neighbourhoods it was to be supposed. 
So great was the drunkenness in such 
localities that the police found it im- 
possible to make all the arrests that 
they would have been justified in doing. 
Mr. Woodlock, on this point, said— 

“They ought to be arrested, but that the 
arresting of them wholesale would encumber 
the police stations, and would be impossible to 
carry out.” 

He further attributed many of the 
offences that occurred on Saturdays to 
drinking, such as husbands beating their 
wives, sons their mothers, and indi- 
viduals not related assaulting one 
another. Many petty larcenies he also 
attributed to the delinquents trying to 
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obtain money to procure drink ; indeed, 
many attributed their offences in that 
direction to that cause. Mr. Woodlock 
further stated that the proceeds of goods 
dishonestly obtained which were pawned 
were often found to have been used to 
procure whisky. He (Mr. Blake) had 
a good deal of experience of other towns 
in Ireland besidés Dublin, and he be- 
lieved that what held good with regard 
to it, so far as concerned the evil effects 
of drinking on Saturday evenings, might 
be said of many other towns. [‘‘No, 
no!” ] Hon. Gentlemen might dissent, 
the truth was often unpleasant; but 
take similar low localities elsewhere like 
those. described by Mr. Woodlock in 
Dublin, and he was afraid the same 
state of things would be found to 
prevail. Mr. Woodlock was a man of 
the highest character, intelligence, and 
great experience, and he made his state- 
ment under grave official reponsibility, 
and what he said was not to be regarded 
lightly. Hon. Members must be them- 
selves aware how in towns many arti- 
zans and labourers were tempted, on 
receiving their wages on Saturdays, to 
spend much of it on drink, and that 
there could not bea greater benefit con- 
ferred on them and the class to which 
they belonged than to pass such a law 
as would keep them out of the public- 
house on Saturday nights. It was said 
that we ought to begin by improving 
the moral and social condition of the 
people. Well, he thought nothing 
could be better in that direction than 
keeping them out of the public-house. 
Since Sunday closing there was a de- 
crease of nearly £1,500,000 sterling in 
the amount of drink consumed, and, no 
doubt, there would be a still further 
decrease if the hours for drinking on 
Saturdays were curtailed. The labour- 
ing population would have so much 
more to spend on food and clothes for 
themselves and families, and there would 
be less crime and misery. He went 
fully with the hon. Member for the 
borough of Carlow (Mr. Dawson) that 
if public-houses were shut up some 
substitute should be found to enable 
the people who frequented them to meet 
together for conversation and amuse- 
ment. Drink abolitionists should do all 
in their power to provide substitutes in 
the way of workmen’s clubs and coffee 
palaces, and he was glad to say that 
the latter were springing up in Dublin 
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and elsewhere. They ought to be suffi- 
ciently subsidized until they became 
self-supporting. It was stated in that 
debate that it was absurd to expect that 

eople could be reformed by Acts of 

arliament. He denied that. There 
were plenty of instances to the contrary. 
Men were compelled to be honest and 
to desist from outrage by Act of Parlia- 
ment; and there was no reason why 
they should not be prevented from 
brutalizing themselves, and bringing 
those who depended on them to starva- 
tion by an Act of the Legislature, shut- 
‘ting up drink resorts during certain 
hours. The United States and British 
America afforded the most triumphant 

roof of the good accomplished by pro- 
fibitory Acts of Parliament. He had 
lately been nearly over the whole of the 
United States and the Dominion of 
Canada. In the former he saw many 
towns and large districts where total 
prohibition was successfully carried out 
with the most beneficial results. Over 
the greater part of the North-West 
Territory of Canada Local Option had 
been adopted ; and so sensible were the 
people of the benefits it had conferred 
that the people of a part of the terri- 
tory that it was proposed to pin on to 
Manitoba absolutely refused to be con- 
nected with the latter unless the in- 
habitants consented to abandon the sale 
and use of drink; and, at the time he 
was there, a part of Manitoba was 
about to do so. The hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Daly) had said that he had 
involuntarily heard him (Mr. Blake) say 
that he would close up public-houses all 
Saturday if he could. His hon. Friend 
was quite right; he had said so, and a 
great deal more, and that was that if he 
could he would close the mtotally every 
day in the week. Drink was the greatest 
curse to the community that existed; if 
it could only be abolished, what happi- 
ness, prosperity, and morality would 
ensue! He hoped, instead of applying 
such small remedies to meet this great 
and growing evil as Sunday and_partial 
Saturday closing, that the Legislature 
would meet the strong demand that 
would soon be made on it to allow the 
majority of the people, if they thought 
well of doing so, to put an end to the 
greatest evil any country could suffer 


Dr. LYONS said, that on the part 
of his fellow-citizens in Dublin he felt 
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bound to repudiate the exaggerated 
charges that had been brought against 
them. He thought such observations 
carried their own refutation with them, 
and they were simply an example of that 
kind of rhetorical flight of which they 
heard something recently in this House. 
He was thoroughly conversant with the 
condition of the City of Dublin, he might 
say, owing to his avocations, at all hours 
of the day and night. He regretted to 
say that the use of intoxicating liquors 
was too prevalent, but anything ap- 
proaching the condition of things that 
had been spoken of could only be de- 
scribed as a wild exaggeration that had 
no foundation in fact. There was no 
such thing as corruption of the members 
of the community by drink to anything 
like the extent stated. It was a very 
rare thing indeed to see young persons 
of either sex indulging in drink. Un- 
fortunately, this was too much the case 
with grown-up persons. He did not 
intend at this hour to enter on the many 
branches of this important question. 
He would merely say he was one of 
those who, while a most strenuous advo- 
cate of temperance, believed that the 
extension of temperance among any 
large mass of the community depended 
upon their being furnished with a num- 
ber of conditions for rational recrea- 
tion which now, unfortunately, they 
could not command. In his opinion, 
one of the things of most practical 
importance was the more general ex- 
tension of paying wages on the day 
before Saturday. It was unfortunately 
the case that wages were to a large ex- 
tent paid on the Saturday, and the pro- 
visions for the Sunday had often to be 
purchased as late as half-past 11 or 12 
o’clock at night. Until some practical 
remedy in that direction could beadopted, 

and until it became a general rule to pay 
wages on Friday, he did not think that 
much would be done in the way of im- 

provement. Whether it might be de- 

sirable in a more advanced state of public 

opinion to restrict the hours of Saturday 

he did not say; but any attempt in the 

present condition of things in Ireland to 

force on an early system of closing would 

lead to the extension of what already 

existed to a great degree—the accumula- 

tion of drink at home and in guasi-clubs, 

indulged on the principle that stolen 

milk was the sweeter. But it was for the 

purpose of repudiating on the part of 
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the people of Dublin the wild char 
that was brought inst them by the 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. Blake) 
that he had thought it necessary to make 
these remarks, 

Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to make 
one or two remarks on the speech of the 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. Blake). 
He did not know why a discussion on 
the liquor fraffic, any more than a dis- 
cussion on any other subject, should 
generate an unfair and irrational habit 
of mind ; but he had observed that when 
any discussion on the Irish liquor question 
arose, it was impossible that it should 
be conducted at any length without 
involving gross and offensive charges 
against the general body of the Irish 

eople. He had lived for many years 
in the Oity of Dublin, and during those 
years had walked on every Saturday 
night through its streets, and any such 
statement as that drunkenness reigned 
supreme was as fantastical a calumny as 
could be conceived. There were drunken 
men there as there were in every other 
city, and when seen they were regarded 
with as much dislike by the general 
body of the people. But it was alto- 
gether misleading to pick a sentence out 
of the Report of a police magistrate, 
who, as likely as not, was a person of a 
sour and Pharisaical turn of mind, and 
to quote such a Report as if it had the 
inspiration and authority of Holy Writ 
was too much. Just as a policeman was 
inclined to regard every man as a pos- 
sible criminal, so a police magistrate, 
nearly every day of hoes life for many 
years was spent in contact with the de- 
graded classes of the community, came 
to see society through distorted spec- 
tacles, and mistook the condition of a 
part of that society for the condition of 
the whole. He would not trouble him- 
self to reply to the statement that there 
were parts of Dublin where every man 
was drunk on Saturday night. Who- 
ever originated such a statement must 
have formed an extraordinary estimate 
of the credulity of his fellow-men. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had known 
Dublin for many years, and he also 
knew the magistrate who had given the 
evidence referred to. He was one of 
those angular individuals, whose look, 
as they say, was enough to turn sweet 
milk sour. He was a pious magistrate, 
and was a fitting companion for Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd. With regard to the hon. 


Dr. Lyons 
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refutation of his calumny. Mr. Wood- 
lock said he had had his evidence from 
the police; but if the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. Blake) had any other 
wishin the matter than to utter a calumny 
against his countrymen ; if he had read 
the evidence of Mr. Inspector Coare, the 
head of the Dublin police, he would have 
found it went in an entirely opposite 
direction to that of Mr. Woodlock. He 
says— 

“T have heard from the police thatin certain 
parts of Dublin every man, woman, and child. 
are drunk.” 


And then he says— 
‘*T speak unpleasant truths. I have personal 


experience of almost every city in Ireland, and 
that statement is true.” 


He said the hon. Member for Waterford 
should not state that which he knew 
not to be correct-—— 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN rose to Order, 
and wished to know if it was in Order to 
impute to an hon. Member that he had 
stated a thing which he knew not to be 
correct ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had, no doubt, made the statement 
hastily, and would see the necessity of 
withdrawing it. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would with- 
draw the statement that he knew it to 
be a calumny; but he ought not to make 
such a statement that he stated an un- 
pleasant truth. It was not a fact with 
regard to any city of which he had 
knowledge, and he knew Dublin, Bel- 
fast, Drogheda, and Dundalk. With 
the exception of Limerick, and Cork, 
and Waterford, he knew the other cities 
of Ireland, and he knew that the charge 
was wholly incorrect. It was one which 
had no foundation in fact, and he hoped 
the people of Ireland, and the citizens 
of those towns, would see who it was 
that made the false and injurious charge 
with regard to the citizens of those 
towns. In the City of Dublin they had the 
evidence of the unpleasant Archbishop 
with regard to the Saturday and Sunday 
closing, and as to why he had changed 
his opinion from that of former years. 
He could quite understand the principle 
of some of his hon. Friends who wanted 
to close the houses in Dublin altogether; 
but he must enter his protest against 
hon. Members getting up in that House 
and quoting police evidence, and holding 
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that as their justification for maligning 
their countrymen. He quite understood 
it in the passing of the Coercion Bill. 
If they had taken the evidence of the 

olice with regard to that Bill, Irish 

embers would have passed that Bill 
with unanimity; but if they were not to 
take the evidence of the police with re- 
spect to outrages in Ireland, why should 
they place such confidence upon their 
evidence with respect to Saturday night 
drinking? Asa former citizen of Dublin 
for five years, he knew that city, and 
could state that there was not the 
slightest foundation for the charges 
made by the sour, disagreeable, and 
angular individual referred to. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 49; Noes 
33: Majority 16.—(Div. List, No. 207.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Supply Committee upon Monday next. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES NOTIFIUA- 
TION (IRELAND) BILL.—[Br1 40.] 
(Mr. Edmond Gray, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Dawson.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—( Ur. Edmond Gray.) 


Dr. LYONS said, he would appeal to 
the hon. Member who had charge of the 
measure, and to the House, to agree to 
the postponement of the consideration 
of the measure at this hour of the morn- 
ing (1.30). The principal provisions of 
the Bill were opposed to the wishes of 
certain of the most important of the 
learned Corporations in Dublin, and it 
was at the request of the Medical Asso- 
ciation of Ireland that he offered oppo- 
sition to it. At this hour they should 
- be asked to make progress with the 

ill. 

Mr. M. BROOKS hoped the House 
would allow the Bill to be considered 
to-night. The opponents of the measure 
had sprung a mine upon them that was 
most unexpected; and he thought that, 
looking at the fact that the chances of 
private Members were very few, that 
this was an important measure, and that 
the public bodies and private citizens in 
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Dublin were unanimously in favour of 
it, the House would do well to give as- 
sent to the present stage. 

Mr. MELDON trusted the Bill would 
not be allowed to go any further. Under 
ordinary circumstances he should be 
willing—so far as he was concerned— 
to allow an hon. Member facilities for 
going on with a measure; but this mat- 
ter was too serious to be disposed of at 
this hour of the morning. The hon. 
Member for Dublin had said something 
which had very much astonished him. 
He had said the public bodies in Dublin 
were unanimously in favour of the mea- 
sure. As a matter of fact, there was 
anything but unanimity on the subject. 
The Medical Profession in Dublin was 
divided on it, as also were the private 
citizens; and in proof of this he might 
say that he had been requested to pro- 
pose a large number of Amendments in 
Committee. He hoped the stage would 
not be taken now, and, if it was, he was 
afraid that the proceeding would not 
conduce to the future progress of the 
Bill. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER would suggest 
that the hon. Member in charge of the 
Bill should persevere with his Motion— 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” on the understanding that di- 
rectly the House went into Committee 
Progress should be reported. In this 
way hon. Members would have ample 
opportunity to put down Amendments 
to the Bill. 

Mr. CALLAN pointed out that the 
Bill had been a long time on the Paper, 
and that, as there were a large number 
of Amendments down, it was evident 
that its provisions had received careful 
consideration. It was clear that the 
Government were not opposed to the 
measure, as the Solicitor General for 
Ireland made no objection to its being 
proceeded with. As for the position 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) had taken up, 
he (Mr. Callan) could not help saying 
that it would have been much better for 
them, and for the interests of their coun- 
try, if they had spent the time which 
had just been wasted in the considera- 
tion of the hon. Member’s abstract Re- 
solution, in the discussion of this mea- 
sure; and it would have been better for 
the hon. Member himself to have ad- 
dressed himself to the subject of the Bill 
than to the vilification of his country- 
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men. The hon. Member for Dublin was 
very attentive in the discharge of his 
duty, and had supported the Govern- 
ment on every occasion—or with few 
exceptions—and he was, therefore, glad 
to see the hon. Member in his place, 
and hoped he would give all the sup- 
port in his power to the Bill, especially 
as the Solicitor General for Ireland 
seemed ready to go on with his Amend- 
ments. He (Mr. Callan) had carefully 
looked over the Paper; but, although 
the Bill had been printed a long time, 
he failed to see any Amendment to it in 
the name of the hon. and—he might 
say—learned Member for Dublin (Dr. 
Lyons). He thought it was incumbent 
on hon. Members who had the interests 
of Ireland at heart to go on with their 
Amendments, and not throw the Bill 
over until after the Whitsuntide Recess. 
He trusted the hon. Member for Carlow 
would proceed with the Bill. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxunson) said, 
the matter had been for some time under 
the consideration of the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, and, with his 
concurrence, he (the Solicitor General 
for Ireland) had placed on the Paper 
some Amendments which, before he had 
put them down, he had submitted to one 
of the hon. Members who had charge of 
the Bill to see if he could suggest any 
acceptable modification or improvement 
of them. He was fully prepared to pro- 
ceed with his Amendments; but he was 
not in charge of the Bill. It appeared 
to him, under the circumstances, that 
the suggestion of the hon. Member op- 
posite (Mr. R. N. Fowler) was a reason- 
able one, and that the hon. Member for 
Carlow would do well to take a merely 
formal stage now. ‘The object of the 
Bill was of great importance, the object 
being not a private, but a public one. 
The measure was one the principle of 
which was much required in several 
parts of Ireland. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after One o’clock 
till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 23rd May, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirrez—Irish Jury 
Laws, appointed. 

Pustic Bris — First Reading — Fugitive Of- 
fenders (91). 

Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Poor Law)* (79); Bridges 
(South Wales) * (83). 

Third Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (Clay Lane) * (69) ; 
Inclosure Provisional Order (Scotton and 
Ferry Common* (64); Regulation Provi. 
sional Order (Langbar Moor), now Commons 
Regulation Provisional Order (Langbar 
Moor) * (63); Regulation Provisional Order 
(Beamsley Moor}, now Commons Regulation 
Provisional Order (Beamsley Moor)* (62) ; 
Metropolitan Commons Supplemental * (65) ; 
Inclosure Provisional Order (Wibsey Slack 
and Low Moor Commons) * (71), and passed. 


FUGITIVE OFFENDERS BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read a first 
time, said, that in 1843 an Act was 
passed to furnish means of following 
fugitive offenders who had committed 
crimes against the law, either in the 
United Kingdom or in British posses- 
sions, to any place to which they might 
flee within British Dominions; but that 
Act was limited to treason and felony, 
and it also did not contain some pro- 
visions which experience had shown to be 
necessary for accomplishing the purposes 
it was intended to effect. This Bill was 
intended to provide more effectual means 
for arresting fugitive criminals, and re- 
turning them to the proper place of 
trial. It was not limited to treason 
and felony, and it contained a series of 
clauses applicable to the Colonies, which 
provided that criminals escaping from 
one British possession to another might 
be followed, and sent back to that from 











which they came. He would only add 
that the present measure was the result 
of careful consideration of the subject, 
both by the late and the present Govern- 
ment, after communication with the 
different Colonies; and he felt sure, 
when their Lordships saw its provisions, 
they would agree that it was a useful 
and necessary measure. The noble and 
learned Lord concluded by moving the 





first reading of the Bill. 
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Bill to amend the Law with respect to Fugi- 
tive Offenders in Her Majesty’s Dominions; 
and for other purposes connected with the trial 
of offenders— Presented (The Lorp CHANcEI- 
tor); read 1%. (No. 91.) 


IRISH JURY LAWS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE, in 
rising to move— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the operation of the Irish jury laws 
as regards trial by jury in criminal cases,” 
said: My Lords, before I endeavour to 
state to your Lordships the reasons 
which have led me to believe that an in- 
quiry into the Irish Jury Laws is not 
only desirable, but absolutely necessary, 
I wish to make one preliminary obser- 
vation. I wish to disclaim the idea that 
I am here to induce your Lordships to 
affirm, or to affirm myself, that the sys- 
tem of trial by jury in Ireland has 
broken down in consequence of recent 
events. I wish to do no more than 
satisfy your Lordships that these events 
have shown that there is cause for an 
inquiry into the working of statutes 
of comparatively recent origin, statutes 
which were much discussed in this and 
the other House of Parliament, and 
which, ag I shall be able to show, were 
not regarded by many of the highest 
authorities as affording a final settle- 
ment of this important question. I wish 
also at this stage of my observations to 
make an admission which may save 
trouble to many noble Lords who may 
follow me. I wish to admit at once 
that if there has been, asI shall show 
that there has been, a considerable failure 
of justice in Ireland, if, as was recently 
stated by the Prime Minister, out of every 
33 persons guilty of agrarian crime in 
that country, one only is brought to jus- 
tice, while 32 walk abroad unpunished, 
I wish, I say, to admit that this failure 
of justice, if we are to have regard to 
the number of cases in which it has oc- 
curred, is to be explained much more by 
the fact that it is often difficult or im- 
possible to obtain evidence cutside the 
Court than with reference to any proved 
delinquencies of the juries themselves. 
It is obvious that you may have 12 im- 
maculate jurymen ; but you will fail in 
obtaining a conviction if, owing to the 
state of public feeling, evidence as to 
the facts is not forthcoming. Upon this. 
point, however, I will venture to observe 
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that, scandalous as may be the delibe- 
rate suppression of evidence by those 
who are in a position to give it, and de- 
plorable as is the failure of justice thus 
occasioned, the failure is more scandalous 
still, and the affront to justice more pub- 
lic, and therefore more mischievous, in 
those cases where evidence has been ob- 
tained, but where, from the ignorance or 
perversity of the jury, the criminal has 
escaped the punishment due to him. 
Recent legislation has dealt with those 
cases where evidence sufficient to secure 
a conviction is not to be obtained. The 
inquiry which I ask your Lordships to 
institute will determine whether there 
are not other cases in which some remedy 
is called for to deal, not with the impos- 
sibility of obtaining evidence, but with 
the miscarriage of justice—the returning 
of improper verdicts, or perhaps of no 
verdicts at all, owing to the character 
and surroundings of the persons who, 
under the present law, are admitted to 
the jury-box in Ireland. I will not 
attempt to discuss the origin of the jury 
system, or to trace its development. I 
will confine myself to what may be called 
its modern history in Ireland, which may 
be said to begin from a period dating 
back about 10 years. It was in the month 
of May, 1871, that the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord O’ Hagan), whom I am glad 
to see in his place, brought this subject 
under the notice of your Lordships’ 
House. He complained of the existing 
jury system, and he founded his com- 
plaint, in the main, upon two facts. 
First he complained of the procedure, 
and then he complained of the existing 
qualifications for service on the jury. 
The noble and learned Lord showed to 
your Lordships that the procedure under 
which juries were selected was open to 
objection, upon the ground that the se- 
lection was entirely in the hands of the 
sub-sheriff, and that there were reasons 
for believing that these officials had in 
some cases made an improper use of 
their discretion, with the result that 
public confidence in the institution of 
trial by jury had in particular districts 
been considerably shaken. With regard 
to the qualifications of the jury, the noble 
and learned Lord was able to show that 
the old qualification—a freehold and 
leasehold qualification—was an obsolete 
one, and that under it a very limited 
number of persons were liable to be 
called on to serve. The noble and 
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learned Lord introduced to your Lord- 
ships’ House a measure dealing with 
these two points in the Jury Laws of 
Ireland; and he proposed, in the first 
place, to substitute for the old system of 
selection by the sheriff, a new system of 
alphabetical rotation of service, and a 
rating qualification which he fixed at 
£30. These proposals were very well re- 
ceived, and the Bill passed rather rapidly 
through both Houses of Parliament. In 
the Lower House the rating qualification 
was lowered to £20. Now, it must cer- 
tainly be admitted that these changes 
in the law were attended with some good 
results. The supply of jurors, which 
had often been quite inadequate, became 
sufficient; the burden of service was 
more evenly distributed, and in particu- 
lar the suspicion which had undoubtedly 
in some cases attached to the system of 
selection by the sheriff was got rid of— 
the suspicion, I mean, that in some in- 
stances the juries had been packed for 
political or other purposes. The Act of 
1871, however, had consequences more 
far-reaching than these. To use the 
words of the noble and learned Lord, 
it revolutionized the character of Irish 
juries by opening the box to a class 
which had for generations been jealously 
precluded from any interference with 
the Courts of Justice. The Act did un- 
doubtedly have this effect. Nor can it 
be denied that, if in the composition of 
a jury we are to have regard exclusively 
to the degree in which the panel repre- 
sents popular opinion in the district from 
which it is drawn, the Act of 1871 was 
a signal success. It may, however, I 
think, be fairly questioned whether a 
jury panel is a good one in proportion 
as it represents the popular opinion of 
the moment and of the neighbourhood, 
and whether intelligence, independence, 
and integrity are not more necessary in 
the jury than strong local sympathies. 
At any rate, before the Act had been in 
force many months a general complaint 
arose that popular representation in the 
jury-box had been carried a little too 
far, and that while the Act had certainly 
provided an abundant supply of jurors, 
it had not been successful in securing the 
presence in the box of men of indepen- 
dence and intelligence, or in excluding 
persons who were very much the reverse 
of intelligent, and totally devoid of in- 
dependence. This, at all events, is cer- 
tain, that after the passing of the Act 
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some very grotesque exhibitions of igno- 
rance on the part of the new jurors, and 
some very scandalous failures of justice, 
attracted a large share of public atten- 
tion to the question. These misgiv- 
ings found expression in Parliament, 
and in 1873 a Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the operation of the new 
Act. That Committee almost imme- 
diately issued a preliminary Report, re- 
commending certain alterations to which 
effect was given in a temporary Act 
passed in the same year. Under that 
temporary Act the qualification was 
raised, and illiterate persons were pre- 
cluded from being appointed to serve on 
juries. That Committee was re-appointed 
in the following year, and it issued its 
final Report in 1874. In that Report it 
was recommended that the qualification 
should be permanently raised, and that 
special qualifications should be intro- 
duced with a view of bringing a better 
class of men to serve on the panel. There 
was also a recommendation that the 
procedure should be changed in some 
respects. The recommendations of the 
Committee of 1874 were not carried out 
until 1876, when two Bills were passed 
through Parliament giving effect to them. 
The qualification is now a freehold quali- 
fication of £10 and a leasehold qualifi- 
cation of £20, with a rating qualification 
of £40 for land, and varying from £20 
to £6 for houses. There is, besides, 
a ‘‘special qualification’ clause, under 
which Commissioners, members of pub- 
lic boards, and other persons holding 
quasi-official positions are liable for 
service. The noble and learned Lord 
(Lord O’ Hagan) had charge of the new 
Qualification Bill, and he dwelt par- 
ticularly on the fact that it was calcu- 
lated to bring on to the jury a better 
class, whom he described as persons of 
‘station and wealth,’ who up to that 
time had not been in the habit of serv- 
ing on juries. The Acts of 1876 con- 
tain the present Irish Jury Law. 

I wish for one moment to pass from 
these Acts to the evidence given before 
the two Committees which sat in 1873 
and 1874. That evidence contained the 
opinion of many able men on the sub- 
ject; and it is impossible to read it 
without feeling that there existed in the 
minds of these authorities a very serious 
apprehension that any system founded 
on the principles of the Act of 1871 
would fail to stand the trial of a period 
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of exceptional difficulty and excitement. 
That feeling is founded on the anticipa- 
tion that no merely mechanical selection 
of the panel under a system of alpha- 
betical rotation would be likely to ex- 
clude from the jury-box persons unfit to 
serve as jurors. Now, when I use the 
expression mechanical selection of jurors, 
I am anxious to make my meaning clear, 
and to do so I will quote a passage from 
the evidence of Mr. Lefroy, the Chair- 
man of the County of Kildare, who was 
examined by the House of Commons 
Committee in 1874. Mr. Lefroy says— 

“T think that the Act making the sheriff as 
he is now a mere machine is vicious in prin- 
ciple. I think the sheriff should have a certain 
discretion. I do not mean tojsay he should 
have an unlimited discretion, but a discretion 
with safeguards to prevent its being abused. I 
am sure it is essential for the due administra- 
tion of justice, in Ireland especially, that the 
sheriff should not be bound to pursue the system 
that the present Act of Parliament suggests, of 
taking the jurors alphabetically from the jurors’ 
book for his panel. I would in every instance 
impose on him the duty to return competent 
men. Now, according to the present system, 
the sheriff would be bound to return a man in 
alphabetical arrangement, though he might 
suspect or even know that he was connected 
with a Fenian Society.” 


Turning to the general evidence taken 
by the Committees, I find that five 
learned Judges were examined before 
them, and that of these no less than four 
expressed opinions adverse to the new 
system, and in favour of a return, not, 
perhaps, to the old method of selection 
by the sheriff, but to selection of some 
kind for the purpose of excluding per- 
sons unfit to serve as jurymen. Ten 
Chairmen of counties were called as wit- 
nesses. Of these, all recommended some 
changes in the law, while five were in 
favour of recurring to the principle of 
selection. Upon another point the opi- 
nion of some of the witnesses examined 
deserves serious attention; several of 
them, gentlemen whose opinion is en- 
titled to the highest respect, expressed 
their doubt whether any alteration of 
the qualification would enable you to 
obtain from the farming class jurors 
able and willing to do their duty in the 
trial of agrarian cases under circum- 
stances of local or general excitement. 
Thus Mr. G. Bolton, Crown Solicitor for 
the County of Tipperary, says— 

“*T would be very sorry to depend altogether 


on the farming class to supply proper jurors for 
such a county as Tipperary. In some cases it 
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was sympathy with the accused, and in some 
eases the jurors were influenced by being can- 
vassed by the friends and relatives of the pri- 
soner. e common cry now with re to 
jurors when they are being called to serve op 
the jury is—‘ Go inand freethe boys!’ Ihave 
been told by a very respectable attorney, who 
has large experience in defending prisoners at 
the Assizes, that this is a common phrase.” 


Mr. Murphy, Q.C., Senior Crown Pro- 
secutor for the County and City of 
Dublin, expresses similar opinions— 

“ So far as my experience goes, in any case of 
agrarian outrage, or even in the case of a fac- 
tion fight or serious assault occurring between 
farmers or farmers’ sons, and so on, there is 
very little use in prosecuting in a great portion 
of the South of Ireland.” 


I will not trouble your Lordships with 
further reference to the evidence of these 
Committees. I do not think I shall 
misrepresent it if I say that it discloses 
the extent of the difficulties under which 
trial by jury operates in Ireland, and 
the general opinion of the witnesses that 
without safeguards not yet devised it 
was not likely to work satisfactorily in 
ordinary times, or to stand any excep- 
tional strain. 

Now, I may be told that the Acts of 
1876 were intended to introduce such 
safeguards; and I have to ask the House 
to consider how far they were successful 
in introducing them. My own impres- 
sion certainly is, that while the difficul- 
ties with which we have to contend are 
greater than they ever were, the imper- 
fections of the law remain the same, or 
have only been removed to a slight ex- 
tent. What, my Lords, were the weak 
points disclosed by the investigations of 
1873 and 1874? They were, I venture 
to think, those which arose out of the 
merely mechanical formation of the 
panel, and out of the difficulty of ex- 
cluding improper persons from the jury- 
box on the one hand, and, on the other, 
of attracting to it that better class of 
juror which the noble and learned Lord 
desired to enlist. The law has been 
altered ; but I believe that I am justi- 
fied in stating that, in spite of the sheriff's 
oath which binds him to return ‘‘ due 
panels of persons able and sufficient, and 
not suspected or procured,” the forma- 
tion of the panel is still very much what 
Mr. Lefroy described it to be. I believe 
that it is still impossible to exclude from 
the jury-box persons entirely unfitted to 
serve as jurors; and I believe, further, 
that those “‘ persons of wealth and sta- 
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tion,” of whom the noble and learned 
Lord spoke five years ago, still habi- 
tually fail to take their share of service 
on the jury. I should like to say one 
word in regard to the abstention of those 
‘‘ persons of wealth and station.” How 
does it come to pass that those persons 
do not take their share in the public ser- 
vice? The procedure of the Jury Act con- 
templates the liability to service of every 
such person, and the imposition of a fine 
upon any person not in his place when 
called on in the Court to serve. That 
is the theory ; the practice, however, is 
very different. In the first place, from 
the limited number of those persons of 
superior position who are in theory liable 
to serve on petty juries you must deduct 
all who are liable to serve on Grand 
Juries or as special jurors. That weeds 
out a considerable number of the better 
class of jurors. As to those who are not 
taken for the Grand Jury, or for special 
juries, I fear we cannot disguise from 
ourselves the fact that such persons are, 
as a rule, not very anxious to do their 
duty as jurors, or to be shut up for 
hours in the box with small farmers and 
tradesmen for their colleagues, and that 
many of them make up their minds to 
shirk service. The simplest way to-do 
so is not to go to Court at all. In such 
case they are liable to fines, and take 
their chance of obtaining the remission 
or reduction of the fines, by sending 
some plausible excuse for non-attend- 
ance. But supposing such a juror does 
attend the Court. I am told that this 
is what usually occurs—the juror does 
not answer to his name when the list 
is called over; and if a sufficient num- 
ber answer, a jury is formed and he 
escapes. If, however, a sufficient num- 
ber do not answer, the names are called 
a second time, and fines are imposed 
on those who do not reply. Now, it 
is obvious that if the fine is not a 
very large one it would act as a deter- 
rent only on the humbler class of per- 
sons, and that those in a wealthy posi- 
tion would run their chance, knowing 
almost certainly that by the imposition 
of a fine the sheriff would be success- 
ful in obtaining a sufficient number 
to make up a jury. Thus, by a sort 
of natural selection, the better class of 
jurors are saved from service, and the 
juries are formed of the residuum of 
less educated and presumably less quali- 
fied persons. This, I believe, is a not 
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unfair description of the working of 
the Irish Jury Laws. We should then 
ask ourselves what sort of strain those 
laws are now subject to, and how they 
are standing it. I shall be very reluc- 
tant to enter at any length upon a dis- 
cussion of the unfortunate state into 
which during the last few months Ire- 
land has lapsed; and I am indeed re- 
lieved from dealing with it because, only 
a few days ago, the subject was dis- 
cussed in this House at the instance 
of the noble Lord opposite (Viscount 
Midleton). During that discussion the 
Lord Privy Seal, a high authority on all 
that concerns Ireland, said— 

“Noble Lords opposite had not sufficiently 
weighed the difficulties which any Government 
in Ireland wouid have to encounter in dealing 
with the present widespread combination against 
the payment of rent. Those difficulties were, in 
fact, far greater than any which had arisen 
under the various other organizations which 
from time to time held sway in the country. The 
more sanguinary and dangerous Ribbon organi- 
zation was limited in its area and its numbers; 
and when certain of its leaders were arrested, 
as under the provisions of the Westmeath Act, 
its power was broken. The present agitation 
was more far-reaching in its effects. .... 
From causes lying deep in its history, the 
peasants and tenants of Ireland were very much 
in the habit of following each other blindly in 
any cause, good or bad, which happened to come 
to the front. The phrase—‘Ws cannot go 
against the people’ was one familiar to every- 
one acquainted with Ireland.”’ 

That statement points to the existence 
of a widespread and dangerous orga- 
nization, and of complete demoralization 
caused by it. We have an epidemic of 
crime—I think there were about 1,000 
agrarian offences in the first four months 
of the year—an epidemic which has 
shown dangerous recrudescence during 
the last few weeks—crime of the kind 
which Sir George Cornewall Lewis cha- 
racterized as exemplary or preventive 
crime—crime the effect of which does not 
begin and end in the criminal and his 
victim, but which is designed to enforce 
by its terrors the unwritten law set up 
against the law of the land. From that 
crime no class of society can escape. The 
noble Lord opposite dwelt upon that 
peculiarity of the present state of things, 
and pointed out that even the auctioneer 
at his desk, the trader at his counter, 
the schoolmaster at his school, the doc- 
tor in his dispensary, are followed up 
by this remorseless terrorism and the 
social ostracism, which has been success- 
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how to hold their own against the mere 
fear of physical danger. From that state 
of things are jurors likely to escape un- 
seathed ? Can we avoid the conclusion 
that they, too—drawn, as they are, from 
the farming class, or from classes inti- 
mately associated with it—are liable to 
the same contagion, the same pressure 
and prejudice? I do not say this on my 
own authority alone; I can point to the 
utterances of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
and of the learned Judges on the subject. 
I will take, for instance, the description 
given by the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. On the 24th 
of January that right hon. Gentleman 
said— 


‘‘ The Solicitor General for Ireland has alluded 
to a very flagrant case. We all remember the 
outrageous and wicked murder of young Mr. 
Boyd. Even in that case, my hon. and learned 
Friend had to apply for the postponement of 
the trial at Waterford, because out of a panel 
of 205 jurors only 118 answered to their names. 
And why ? Because they dared not come. There 
were affidavits produced giving the grounds of 
their fears. Ido not expect hon. Members to 
pay much attention to my opinion on that point ; 
but what did the learned Judge say at the time? 
‘ These affidavits are not contradicted. No man 
professing to be acquainted with the state of 
feeling in this city has come forward and made 
an affidavit as to his belief that this apprehen- 
sion does not exist in the minds of the jurors, 
that this sense of intimidation does not prevail, 
or in any manner to suggest that the statements 
of belief expressed in their affidavits are un- 
founded.’ The learned Judge, consequently, felt 
he must postpone the trial, and it was post- 
poned.”’—[3 Hansard, cclvii. 1222-3.] 


My Lords, I pass from that to a state- 
ment made in your Lordships’ House 
by my noble Friend below me (Earl 
Spencer) on the 1stof March. My noble 
Friend said— 


“Tam afraid that the same terrorism exer- 
cised in the way described in the extracts which 
T have read has been exercised towards witnesses 
and juries, so as to render it very difficult to 
obtain evidence in regard to agrarian crimes, and 
the difficulty of procuring convictions by juries 
for those offences is enormous. . . . I have re- 
ferred to the Judges, and I hold here a very 
interesting letter, which was -written by one of 
the County Court Judges of a district in Ire- 
land, and which, I think, illustrates very forcibly 


“how completely the law has been paralyzed. 


The learned Chairman.says—‘I had to excuse 
two jurors who were summoned to attend the 
Quarter Sessions, and who did not attend on 
the ground that they could not with safety leave 
their houses; and one of them sent me a copy 
of a notice alleged by him to have been posted, 
warning the public not to give him accommoda- 
tion in any town of the county .... These 
several facts will prepare you for my opinion 
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that in the present state of the county, particu- 
larly in the southern portion, the jurisdiction 
of my Court is paralyzed.’”’ — [Ibid., cclviii. 
1925-6]. 

Now, the testimony of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers is confirmed by that of the 
learned Judges who have recently had 
ample opportunities of forming opinions 
upon the operation of the Jury Laws 
in Ireland. The first case I will men- 
tion occurred at Limerick on the 8th of 
July, 1880, before Mr. Justice Barry, 
who was, I think, Solicitor General when 
Lord O’ Hagan was formerly Lord Chan- 
cellor. According to the newspaper 
report— 

‘¢ A jury having failed to agree to a verdict, 

and having been confined to their room for 
several hours, were called out shortly before the 
rising of the Court. Judge Barry asked them 
whether they believed a certain portion of the 
evidence. Several jurors answered in the affirma- 
tive. Judge Barry—Then you must find the 
prisoner guilty of perjury. Foreman—But we 
cannot agree, my Lord. Judge Barry—It is a 
great disgrace to you and the country. It is no 
affair of mine, but it might concern those who 
may find it necessary to amend the laws of the 
country. Foreman—We cannot help it; we 
cannot agree. There are some for and some 
against. Judge Barry—The county of Limerick 
has become a bye-word in Ireland, owing to the 
failure of justice which takes place, owing either 
to men being incapable of understanding the 
evidence, or determined, for some reason or 
other, not to act on the evidence. Foreman— 
Some of the jury perfectly understood the evi- 
dence, others did not. Judge Barry—You are 
discharged.”’ 
Here is another case to which I in- 
vite your Lordships’ particular attention. 
Before Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, at the 
Munster Winter Assizes, 1880, a pri- 
soner was tried for posting threatening 
notices on the piers of the chapel at 
Tulla, County Clare. Notices had pre- 
viously been posted and torn down by 
the police. The chapel was watched, the 
police being concealed at a distance of 
13 paces from the piers, and directly 
opposite to them. The prisoner was seen 
to go up to the pier and stop there a 
short time. The police rushed out; one 
ran to the pier, and found a freshly- 
posted notice on it, another caught the 
prisoner, of whom he had not lost sight 
for a moment. The prisoner’s hands 
had on them “something like the wet 
paste used in posting the notice.” After 
an interval of an hour, the foreman in- 
timated that the jury could not agree. 
His Lordship said— 

‘*T shall leave the jury in for some time, and 
if they cannot, or will not, agree, it would be, 
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in my judgment, with the present panel of the 
City of Cork, a solemn mockery to try the case 
again. There is a power outside which is pre- 
venting jurymen doing their duty.” 


On the last day of the Assizes his Lord- 
ship addressed the Grand Jury as fol- 
lows :— 


“¢ Our joint labours have not been productive 
of very large results, and I confess that in the 
course of these cases I felt myself very consi- 
derably disheartened on two grounds. First, I 
cannot shut my eyes to the fact that there have 
been very considerable failures of justice, and 
failures of justice that I do not hesitate to say 
have been produced by external influences ope- 
rating upon some of the jurors. I expressly say 
some of them, for I think the great body of the 
jurors were most anxious for the performance of 
their duties. But no person of sense can fail to 
see that there were powerful influences operating 
upon the minds of others in performing their 
duties. Mr. Hall and gentlemen, this is a very 
sad thing; indeed, it is one of the most evil 
things that could happen for the country, for, 
after all, our civil rights and our criminal lia- 
bilities depend upon the fairness of the tribunal 
that we call the common jury. But the common 
jurors will not do their duty. If they will let 
themselves be operated on in the manner de- 
scribed, we have only to leave to those who are 
wiser than ourselves—the Legislature—to con- 
sider whether there should not be some alteration 
in the system of trial by jury in this country.”’ 


I will take another case. The following 
is a report of what took place before 
Mr. Justice Lawson, at- Monaghan, on 
the 12th March, 1880 :— 


“ Owen Mahon was charged with shooting an 
idiot. The jury came into Court, and the fore- 
man informed his Lordship that they could not 
agree to a verdict. His Lordship—Can I assist 
you in any way, gentlemen. A Juror—We are 
of opinion that the prisoner did not intentionally 
commit the crime. His Lordship—There is no 
doubt in the world about it. If you come to the 
conclusion that the prisoner shot the deceased 
you would return a verdict of guilty, for if you 
believe the evidence it is ample proof of culpable 
negligence. Now, gentlemen, retire and con- 
sider the matter. A Juror—Would your Lord- 
ship give usa drink? His Lordship—I would 
do so willingly if I could, gentlemen, but I am 
sorry I cannot. The jury then retired, and in 
about 10 minutes returned to the Court with a 
verdict of not guilty, and the prisoner was dis- 
charged. A Juror—We have been here three 
days, my lord, and we should like to get off 
altogether. His Lordship—Oh, the Assises are 
over, gentlemen, and if they were not over I 
would not be anxious to have you try another 
case.”’ 


At Limerick March Assizes, Denis 
Murphy was tried before Mr. Justice 
Barry for forcibly retaking possession 
of premises from which he had been 
evicted. The jury retired. After a con- 
siderable absence they returned into 
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Court, when the foreman announced 
that there was no chance of an agree- 
ment. The report proceeded— 


“His Lordship—You say that there is no 
chance of an agreement, although the prisoner 
admitted that he had been put forcibly into 
possession, and that he has retained possession 
up to this month. Isthatso? Foreman—Yeg, 
my Lord. His Lordship—Well, I can only say 
it is another of the discreditable scenes that we 
have witnessed during these Assizes. Itis now 
plain that what has been stated all over Ireland 
is perfectly true, that trial by jury has become 
a farce, and in thecounty of Limericka mockery; 
and I, as a Limerick man, say with pain, with 
regret, and with humiliation, that the parties 
who come into the jury-box in Limerick are 
perfectly incapable of understanding evidence, 
or determined, while understanding it, to violate 
their oaths and not to act upon them. It must be 
for those who have the guidance of the Legis- 
lature of the country to consider this state of 
things.”’ 

At the same Assizes James Walsh was 
indicted on a charge of having conveyed 
a threatening message regarding the 
giving up of a farm to a man named 
Pat Barry, residing near Foynes. The 
defence was, that the prisoner was 
obliged, as stated by himself, at the 
risk of his life to convey the message in 
obedience to the command of an armed 


party. His Lordship said that was no 
defence. The jury acquitted the pri- 
soner. His Lordship said that had 


climaxed the extraordinary jury scenes 
which had taken place at the Assizes. 
Before Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, in March, 
1881, at Tralee, a prisoner was tried for 
remaining in forcible possession of a 
farm, and was acquitted. His Lordship, 
addressing the jury, said— 

‘“‘ This is your verdict. All I can say is it is 
a verdict against the evidence and against your 
oaths, and if this is persisted in it will sweep 
away the present jury system.” 
My Lords, I must apologize for the 
length of these extracts and of my state- 
ment; but I was anxious to convince 
the House that my case rested on no 
idle apprehensions of my own, but upon 
facts, to the importance of which we 
cannot shut our eyes. I have endea- 
voured to show that, from its very 
inception, the system of trial intro- 
duced by the Act of 1871 has been 
regarded with considerable suspicion 
by those best able to judge; that the 
better class of jurors have habitually 
abstained from taking their share of 
service; that the class admitted to 
serve is very much what it was before 
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the Act of 1876 ; that under the arrange- 
ment by which the panel is selected 
mechanically and in alphabetical rota- 
tion there are no means of preventing 
improper persons serving ; that a system 
of terrorism prevails in many parts of 
Jreland, and that the classes from which 
the jurors are drawn are peculiarly 
liable to that terrorism. Ministers of 
the Crown and Judges have called at- 
tention to the grievous miscarriages of 
justice which have occurred. I submit 
that I have made out a case for the ap- 
pointment of the Committee for which I 
move. I will only add that in agreeing 
to the appointment of that Committee 
your Lordships will in no way be parties 
to the expression of opinion that trial 
by jury ought altogether to be super- 
seded. I will not suggest to the House 
what alternative measures might be 
taken to deal with these difficulties; 
but I will enumerate, without discussing 
them, the expedients to which recourse 
might be had. There might be a fur- 
ther revision of the qualification of 
jurors; further steps might be taken 
to enforce the attendance of jurors of a 
superior class who now neglect their 
duties; it might be found desirable to 
intrust some official with the power of 

urging the jurors’ list in the manner 
ormerly adopted by the sheriff under 
the old Acts; recourse might be had 
more often to the use of special jurors ; 
the venue might be more frequently 
changed when excitement prevails; the 
verdict of the majority might be taken, 
as is done in almost every country on the 
Continent in criminal cases. If it were 
demonstrated that steps of this kind are 
not likely to mitigate the existing state 
of things, the further question might 
arise whether the summary jurisdiction 
of existing tribunals might or might not 
be increased, or whether, in some cases, 
and in exceptional and temporary cir- 
cumstances, they might not be super- 
seded by tribunals constituted for the 
express purpose of dealing with agrarian 
crime. The Motion on the Paper ought 
to commend itself equally to those who 
are dissatisfied and to those who are satis- 
fied with the existing state of the law. 
It is only just to the former that they 
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I am sure, will have but one object in 
view—namely, to arrive at the truth. 
It is because I believe that such an in- 
quiry will assist the public in arriving 
at the truth that I move the Resolution 
of which I have given Notice. 


Moved, ‘That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the operation of the Irish jury 
laws as regards trial by jury in criminal cases.” 
—(The Marquess of Lansdowne.) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD said, he was 
glad his noble Friend had done full 
justice to the merits of the measure 
introduced by the Lord Chancellor for 
Ireland (Lord O’Hagan) for the reform 
of the Jury Laws in Ireland in 1871. 
Anyone who had looked into the mat- 
ter, and knew the condition into}which 
the system had fallen at that time, must 
recognize that the measure of his noble 
and learned Friend was a most important 
and valuable reform. The system had 
fallen into the greatest confusion and 
weakness. The qualification and numbers 
of jurymen in most parts of Ireland were 
quite inadequate to the necessities of the 
case; in some parts of the country those 
who were qualified were a mere handful 
of the population; and in that respect and 
many others the measure of his noble 
and learned Friend was a most valuable 
reform. But the inquiry which the noble 
Marquess now proposed related to a 
limited, though most vital, part of the 
jury system in Ireland—namely, the 
working of Irish juries under the present 
law in the case of agrarian crime and in 
a time of dangerous agrarian excitement; 
and the Government did not doubt that 
he had made out a strong case for 
such an inquiry. The Government were 
most willing that the prea should 
take place, and would give the noble 
Marquess all the assistance in their 
power in conducting it. He therefore 
thought it unnecessary to trouble their 
Lordships with many more words. In- 
deed, he thought it would be inconve- 
nient for any Member of their Lordships’ 
House, and certainly for anyone on the 
part of the Government, to give expres- 
sion to their opinion on the Irish jury 
system in favour of any great change, or 
against the necessity of any change, in 
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troduced the subject. Those inquires had 
been conducted by two most competent 
Committees, in two successive Sessions, 
under two different Administrations, and 
presided over by two Chief Secretaries 
to the Lord Lieutenant—the Marquess 
of Hartington and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach. The qualification of jurors, in 
consequence of these inquiries, was 
raised, and the last pronouncement on 
the subject by the last Committee con- 
tained an important paragraph to the 
effect that, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, it was indispensable to secure 
absolute impartiality in the formation of 
the jury panel. But although this was 
the latest pronouncement on the subject, 
there was no reason why, in the light of 
recent events, there should rot be an- 
other inquiry. He only trusted the re- 
sult of that inquiry might be to enable 
the Irish jury system to sustain better 
than it did at present the burden which 
it was called upon to bear. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that he thought 
this was not a time for inquiring as to 
trial by jury in Ireland, as the Govern- 
ment had full powers, and there was a 
challenge to the array and as to indivi- 
duals, and a change of venue might be 
ordered. The Association for the Amend- 
ment of the Law would meet in Dublin 
in October, and could obtain informa- 
tion and dispassionately consider the 
subject. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, he would remind their Lordships 
of the fact which had been omitted by 
the noble Marquess, that out of 40 
charges of murder there had been only 
one conviction. The Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) 
stated, only a few nights back, that more 
crimes of a barbarous character had 
been committed in Ireland than had 
ever disgraced any savage country. It 
was therefore full time that something 
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could carry out his promises while they 
could not carry out theirs. The Prime 
Minister himself stated that crime 
occurred coincidentally with the Land 
League meetings; yet those meetings 
were allowed to continue, spreading 
terror throughout the country. If the 
Common Law of the land had been en- 
forced, and had these illegal meetings 
been put down, Ireland would not have 
been in its present state. He feared it 
would be of little use to try remedial 
measures such as those proposed, which 
only robbed Peter to pay Paul; there 
must be a fair administration of the 
law. If the law had been enforced 
in Ireland as it was enforced in Great 
Britain, the present state of things in 
Ireland would not have existed. It was 
only weakness to be playing fast and 
loose in this matter. With regard to 
Griffiths’ valuation, it was very unequal; 
it only took into consideration the value 
of the land, without regard to its locality. 
It put no special value on town parks, 
though their position often increased 
their value five-fold, or of land on the 
sea shore, where abundance of seaweed 
supplied the necessary manure. Yet, 
unequal as it was, it was the best valua- 
tion that existed. Under the proposed 
Land Bill all rents were tu be settled by 
a Court, on application of tenants ; and, 
pending such valuation, no proceeding 
for enforcing rent could take place. 
There were 600,000 tenants, and doubt- 
less, under the Land League organiza- 
tion, these would nearly all apply. The 
Court, or Courts, would be blocked— 
decisions could not be given for years, 
and if they won the case rents would 
be abolished. Unless this were the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
they must settle some basis of rent 
pending these decisions. 

Lorp O’HAGAN said, he entirely 
agreed with the observations of his noble 


should be done, either through an im-| Friend (Lord Carlingford) as to the pro- 
proved jury system or in some other | priety of appointing a Committee. He 
way, to improve the present unfortunate | also agreed with his noble Friend that, 


state of things. 


Crimes of a serious| pending the appointment of the Com- 


character were doubled within the last mittee, this was not an occasion for dis- 


month; and, though there were large 
bodies of military and police in Ire- 
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| any o 


cussion. He would, therefore, reserve 
bservations he might have to make 


land, they were not allowed to defend | on the subject. 


themselves, much less the law. The 


Government had passed Acts to pre-| 


serve the peace in Ireland, but they 
were not enforced; and he was sorry to 
see that Mr. Parnell had shown he was 
more powerful than the Government, and 


Lord Carlingford 


| 


On question, agreed to. 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 28rd May, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Parvare Brxu (by Order)—Second 
er bate and Marsden oad Board * 
Pustic Brrrs—Ordered—Board Schools (Scot- 
land) Teachers *, af 
Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Cottingham, &c.) * [162]; Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (Horfield, &c.) * 
166]. 
oa lle Gee and Inland Revenue [136] 


—R.P. 
Committee—Report—Land Tax Commissioners’ 
Names [126]. 
Third Reading—Local Government~ (Gas) Pro- 
visional Orders* [145]; Local Government 
Provisional Order (Birmingham) * [144]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Brent- 
ford Union, &c.)* [149], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—a Qo 


CONSTITUTION OF THE BOARD OF 
TRADE. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, What difficulties 
prevent the granting the Return ordered 
by Parliament on the 19th June 1879, 
relating to the names of the existing 
members of the Board of Trade, and the 
memorandum setting forth the order or 
charter under which members of the 
Board were originally appointed ? Also, 
When he anticipates being able to lay 
upon the Table of the House a detailed 
statement showing how the Board of 
Trade have disposed of moneys received 
from the Admiralty on account of the 
Merchant Seamen’s Greenwich Pension 
Fund ? ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, the hon. 
Member put to me a similar Question on 
the 7th of January, and I am unable to 
add anything to the answer I then gave 
him, to the effect that the Order was 
dropped in consequence of the Disso- 
lution. Of course it could be renewed ; 
but I do not think that any public object 

would be served thereby, as all the in- 
formation is already contained in books 
of reference at present in the Library 
of the House. As regards the second 
Question, I am informed that Papers 
will shortly be laid before Parliament 
showing the number of seamen to whom 
annuities have been granted and the 
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will comprise all moneys received by the 
Board of Trade from the Admiralty. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
(INDIA). 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether any decision 
has been come to on the proposal of the 
Famine Commission regarding the estab- 
lishment of an Agricultural Department, 
more particularly with reference to the 
improvement of the agriculture of India; 
and, whether, as advised by that Com- 
mission, an officer has been appointed to 
initiate the special department which 
should deal with Famine Administration, 
and consider and mature schemes of 

“Emigration from those parts of India where 
the condition of the agricultural labourer has 
been brought to the lowest verge compatible 
with continued existence,’’ 
to other localities the natural resources 
of which are said to need nothing but 
labour to convert them into sources of 
plenty ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the Question to which my right 
hon. Friend refers is the subject of a 
Correspondence between the Govern- 
ment of India and the India Office. 
That Correspondence is not yet complete. 
Perhaps my right hon. Friend will ask 
the Question at a later period of the 
Session, when I hope to be able to give 
him a fuller answer. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—CO. MAYO. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. G: A. H. Moore, of Moore 
Hall, county Mayo, has, since the rejection 
by the House of Lords of the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill, evicted a num- 
ber of tenants, and, amongst them, one 
named Stephen Loftus, of Ashbrook, 
Strard, Ballyvoy, Mayo, whose family 
numbers eleven, and the rent of whose 
holding was £8 15s., while the Poor 
Law Valuation is only £4 7s. 6d.; whe- 
ther the holding has been in Loftus’s 
possession and that of his forefathers 
for one hundred and ten years; whether 
he has been left by the eviction without 
any employment or means of living; 
and, whether he will consider the desir- 
ability of advising the insertion of such 
clauses in the Land Law (Ireland) Bill 
as will protect this class of tenants ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I must ask 





amount paid to each annuitant. This 





the hon. Member to postpone this Ques- 
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tion. I have not been able to get all 
the particulars. The man referred to 
was a sub-tenant, and he was evicted 
for non-payment of rent. There appear 
to have been five tenants and four sub- 
tenants. 

Mr. PARNELL: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman know whether Loftus was 
evicted by Mr. Moore, or by the tenant ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: That I cannot 
tell. 


FISHERIES—EAST COAST FISHERIES— 
THE NORTH SEA—OUTRAGES ON 
BRITISH FISHERMEN. 


Mr. BIRKBECK asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the report of Mr. W. H. Higgin on 
the outrages committed by foreign upon 
English fishermen in the North Sea; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
intend taking any steps with regard to 
obtaining a convention between Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, and Holland, 
which is so urgently required? Before 
a reply was given to his Question he 
begged the permission of the House to 
read the following telegram from Messrs. 
Capps, of Lowestoft :— 

“The ‘ Warrior,’ belonging to us, fishing last 
night, 30 miles off Lowestoft, had 15 nets and 
ropes cut away by a foreign trawler. Believe 
done with ‘ Belgian devil.’ ’’ 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, Her 
Majesty’s Government have communi- 
cated with the Governments of France, 
Holland, and Belgium with a view of 
dealing with this matter; but they have 
not yet received a reply to their com- 
munications. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—UO. TIPPE- 
RARY. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware that 
since the rejection of the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill by the House of 
Lords, the Rev. Edward Denny Lynch, 
a landlord owning property in Tipperary, 
has evicted among other tenants a per- 
son named Thomas Slattery, from a farm 
at Milltown, near Tullamore, Fethard, 
Tipperary ; whether it is a fact that the 
rent of the farm was sixty pounds, while 
the Poor Law valuation was thirty-five 
pounds; that the farm had been for 
thirty-six years in the occupation of the 


Mr. W. £. Forster 
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Slattery’s; that Slattery has no other 
employment or means of living than that 
given him by his farm, and that his 
family are nine in number; and, whe- 
ther, if these are facts, he will endeavour 
to have a Clause introduced into the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill to prevent such 
evictions in the future ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I think 
the hon. Member is under a misappre- 
hension as to the date of this eviction. 
This oecurred on the 6th of June, 1879, 
before the existence of the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill. I believe that the 
rent was £60, and the Poor Law valua- 
tion £40. It is true that Slattery had 
no other means of support—no employ- 
ment, and that he depended on the farm. 
He was admitted a caretaker on the 20th 
of August, 1880. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is a fact that, since the 
rejection of the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill, the Rev. Edward Denny 
has evicted a tenant named Dennis 
Dooley from his holding at Milltown- 
more, Tullamaine, Fethard, co. Tip- 
perary, for arrears of rent; if the rent 
of said tenant was £95 and the valuation 
of his farm £47 per annum ; and, if the 
farm was in possession of the family of 
the said tenant for a period of about 
seventy years ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have no 
doubt the land owner was the gentleman 
described. The name of the tenant was, 
I think, Dennis Loomy, not Dooley. He 
also was evicted in June, 1879. I believe 
the Question is accurate in other par- 
ticulars. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
last part of his Question had not been 
answered. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, it is not 
customary to state, in answer to a Ques- 
tion of this kind, what steps it is intended 
to take with regard to a Bill before the 
House. I must remind the hon. Mem- 
ber that the Minister in charge of the 
Bill is the Prime Minister. 


COPPER AND COPPER ORE—RETURN 
OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 1880. 
Mr. W. CORBET asked the President 

of the Board of Trade, If his attention 

has been called to a Return issued to 

Members on Wednesday the 18th instant, 

‘of all Exports and Imports of Copper 

and Copper Ore, &c.”’ for the year 1880 ; 
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whether he has observed that Ireland is 
not credited with any exports whatever ; 
whether he is aware that the ‘“‘ Wicklow 
Copper Mine Company,” incorporated 
under the Act 26 Vic. ce. 209, have for 
years carried on mining operations and 
exported ores from the port of Arklow ; 
whether such exportations have now 
ceased altogether; and, if not, whether 
he can state what is the reason for 
omitting all mention of them from the 
Return in question ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, as this Return is prepared by the 
Customs Department, I have to answer 
the Question on behalf of the Treasury. 
If the hon. Member will look again at 
the Return, he will see that it only pro- 
fesses to give the exports and imports 
from and into the United Kingdom. It 
does not profess to include removals 
coastwise, or from one part of the United 
Kingdom to another. I have no know- 
ledge whether or not there has been 
copper or copper ore sent from Arklow 
to England; but if there were it would 
not appear in this Return. 


POST OFFICE—COLLECTION OF 
ASSESSED TAXES. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether, having 
regard to the far greater convenience of 
the public, and to the saving which 
would be effected to the State, he will 
consider, in conjunction with the Board 
of Inland Revenue, the expediency of 
using the machinery of the Post Office 
for the collection of assessed taxes ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the Question 
concerns the Board of Inland Revenue 
and the Treasury rather than the Post 
Office ; but if either of these bodies have 
any representation to make to the Post 
Office on the subject I need not say it 
will be carefully considered. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT (IRELAND) 
—VETERINARY INSPECTOR AT LONG- 
FORD. 


Mr. LITTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Local Government Board 
is aware that the order made by them, 
and transmitted to the Longford Board 
of Guardians on the 3rd February last, 
directing them to appoint a duly qualified 
veterinary inspector, as required by the 
Act of Parliament, has not been com- 
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plied with ; and, will the Local Govern- 
ment Board take steps to compel the 
Board of Guardians to comply with the 
Act of Parliament ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I find 
from inquiry that the order was made by 
the Local Government Buvard, and trans- 
mitted to the Board of Guardians. The 
present Inspector has been acting since 
1878, and has been re-appointed from 
time to time. The Board of Guardians 
expressed full confidencein his efficiency, 
and stated that when last appointed 
there was no answer to the advertise- 
ment issued by them offering to accept 
the post on their terms, and they think 
it desirable that his services should be 
retained. There is an order under the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, that 
if from any sufficient cause it is desir- 
able to appoint a person, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant may authorize the local authority 
to appoint a person not having the 
qualification of Veterinary Inspector, and 
it appears there was no other course to 
adopt in this case. 


ARMY—THE 58rx REGIMENT. 

Coronet DIGBY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If it is the case that 
the 58th Regiment, which behaved so 
gallantly and suffered so severely at the 
action of Laing’s Nek, is about to be sent 
to the unhealthy island of Mauritius? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I think, Sir, that 
the House will agree with me in depre- 
cating any interference by the House of 
Commons with the military authorities 
in the selection of particular regiments 
for particular duties. Three companies 
have to be detailed from the regiments 
in South Africa to form the garrison at 
Mauritius, and the selection which the 
general officer commanding has made is 
approved by his Royal Highness and by 
myself. 


ARMY RETIREMENT—WARRANT OF 
FEBRUARY 46, 1880. 

Mr. COBBOLD asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is the case 
that the provisions of Her Majesty’s 
Warrant of 5th February 1880, allowing 
officers to vount service given under the 
age of twenty as qualification for bene- 
ficial retirement, have, under that War- 
rant, retrospective application in the case 
of officers who had left the Army between 
the 13th of August 1877 and 5th Feb- 
ruary 1880, after completing twelve 
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year’ service, above the age of twenty, 
but have not such retrospective applica- 
tion in the case of officers who had left 
the Army between those dates, before 
completing twelve years’ service above 
the age of twenty; whether, if this is 
the case, the distinction in this respect 
between the two classes of officers was 
intentionally made; and, if so, on what 
grounds, and whether he considers the 
ground for such distinction sufficient ; 
and, whether he will take into con- 
sideration the propriety of extending 
the privilege of counting service given 
under the age of twenty as qualification 
for beneficial retirement to officers who 
left the Army between the 13th August 
1877 and the 5th of February 1880, 
before completing twelve years’ service 
above the age of twenty? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, the Warrant of 
the 5th of February, 1880, to which the 
hon. Gentleman refers, undoubtedly has 
’ the effect expressed in his first Question; 
but, as I am not responsible for that 
Warrant, which was issued on the advice 
of my Predecessor, I cannot venture to 
say what intentions may have passed 
through his mind. I have, however, re- 
ceived representations urging relaxations 
of the Warrant in the sense of the hon. 
Member’s third Question; but at this 
moment I cannot say whether or not 
they will be complied with. Questions 
of the retrospective effect of new regula- 
tions are among the most difficult I have 
to deal with. 


ARMY—THE FORTHCOMING ROYAL 
WARRANT—OFFICERS PROMOTED 
FROM THE RANKS. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the fact that 
officers who have been promoted from 
the ranks will be most injuriously affected 
by the Royal Warrant intended to take 
effect on the Ist July next, as these offi- 
cers seldom obtain promotion to the rank 
of commissioned officer until over thirty 
years of age; and that, as many of them 
have only two or three years’ service, 
they will be compelled to retire without 
a pension ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I have not lost 
sight of the point raised by my hon. and 
gallant Friend, and when the new War- 
rant appears he will see that both as to 
officers now serving who have been pro- 
moted from the ranks and also as to 


Mr. Cobbold 
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officers hereafter so promoted, full pro- 
vision has been made, insuring them 
sufficient pensions. 


TELEGRAPH ACT, 1868—POSITION OF 
TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 


Mr. BIRKBECK asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he will be able 
to make any statement with regard to 
the position of the telegraph clerks 
before the Whitsuntide Recess ? 

Mr. MACLIVER asked the Post- 
master General, If his attention had 
been called to the opinion given, on the 
19th instant, by Mr. Attorney General, 
defining the legal status of the telegraph 
clerks, and whether he would adopt and 
act upon it ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, some days ago 
I submitted certain preliminary pro- 
positions to the Treasury on the position 
of the telegraph clerks. These proposi- 
tions are now being considered by the 
Treasury in connection with the Post 
Office ; and I can say on behalf of the 
Treasury, and on behalf of the Post 
Office, that we are both most anxious to 
arrive at a decision as soon as possible. 
As soon as a decision is arrived at I 
shall make it known. With regard to 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Plymouth (Mr. Macliver), I am sure the 
House will see that that is a matter with 
regard to which I ought to have Notice. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—GOVERNOR OF 
LIMERICK GAOL. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether Mr. Eager, Gover- 
nor of the Jail of Limerick, in which 
several persons are at present confined 
under the provisions of the Coercion 
Act, is the same Mr. Eagar whose con- 
duct was brought under the attention of 
the House of Commons on June 1, 1869, 
by the late Mr. George Henry Moore, 
and who on that occasion was stated by 
Mr. Moore to have harshly-and cruelly 
treated Mr. W. H. O'Sullivan, while 
imprisoned in the said jail, detaining 
him for fourteen days before he was 
allowed to see a solicitor, twenty-eight 
days before he could write a letter, and 
one hundred and twenty days before he 
was allowed tosee his wife and children, 
leaving the said Mr. O’Sullivan with in- 
sufficient clothing at night, compelling 
him to wash filthy basins, to drink from 
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filthy vessels, and to walk round a ring 
in the prison yard in silence, Mr. O’Sul- 
livan being a political prisoner never put 
on his trial either before or after his im- 
prisonment; whether, in the course of 
the same Debate, Mr. Chichester For- 
tescue did not admit that Mr. O’Sullivan 
was treated ‘‘ with an amount of severity 
which was beyond the necessity of the 
case;”” whether the same Mr. Eager 
did not punish the slightest breach of 
the silent system by the political pri- 
soners with bread and water for forty- 
eight hours; and, whether in view of 
these circumstances, it is in accordance 
with the present treatment of political 
prisoners to commit the charge of untried 
prisoners under the present Coercion 
Act to persons exposed to such charges? 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that he had really answered the first 
Question already. Mr. Eager was now 
Governor of the Limerick gaol, and his 
conduct was brought under the attention 
of the House in 1869. But the hon. 
Member quoted a speech of the then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and he (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) felt bound to call atten- 
tion to a few words that went before 
and after that quotations Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue had said that it was 
“Unnecessary for him to go fully into Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s allegations, but, after careful in- 
quiry, he had ascertained that there was a large 
amount of exaggeration in his representations. 
At the same time his apprehension was that 
there was an amount of severity beyond the ne- 
cessity of the case.” 
Then Mr. Chichester Fortescue also 
made use of the words that it was 
“Worthy of remark that neither Mr. O’Sul- 
livan nor any other political prisoner made any 
complaints of treatment whilst in prison.” 
He (Mr. W. E. Forster) quoted those 
remarks, because the hon. Member had 
only given part of Mr. Chichester For- 
tescue’s observations. He had no wish 
to attempt now to go into the case, which 
happened in 1869; but, having looked 
carefully into the matter, there was 
no doubt that the prison regulations of 
that time were such as to require con- 
siderable change, and changes had been 
made at the time of the passing of the 
Westmeath Act. He did not think that 
in the case alluded to any special blame 
But he 


wished to state with regard to the pre- 
sent position of affairs that the Governor 
was under the supervision of the Execu- 
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tive Government, and that the regula- 
tions were very etrict in the matter. 
There had been no complaint against 
anything that the Governor had done. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR wished to 
know, Whether Mr. O’Sullivan had not 
written to the public Press challenging 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue to prove that 
there had been any exaggeration in the 
statement of his case; whether the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention had been 
called to statements in Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal as to the treatment of prisoners ; 
and whether for 20 out of the 24 hours, 
prisoners were confined in a cell 12 feet 
by 6 feet ? r 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he declined to go into a case which 
happened in 1869. With regard to what 
was going on at the present time, he had 
answered a similar Question a day or two 
ago. He had no complaints brought 
before him. He could not take notice of 
complaints appearing in newspapers 
without any responsible authority. The 
orders were that any complaints made 
in the usual manner would be thoroughly 
and immediately investigated. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881—LICENCES TO CARRY ARMS. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Se- 

cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to the refusal of certain magis- 
trates in Ireland to grant licence to carry 
arms to respectable persons on the 
ground that they had attended Land 
League meetings; and, if so, whether 
the Government approve of the action 
of such magistrates ? 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that he had practically answered that 
Question a few days ago. Under the 
Peace Preservation Act magistrates were 
bound to exercise a discretion in any 
case brought before them. He must 
decline to lay down any general rule on 
the subject. If any person felt aggrieved, 
he had the remedy of applying to the 
resident magistrate himself. 


POST OF FICE—THE MAILS IN ARGYLL- 
SHIRE AND THE NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND. 
Mr. MACKINTOSH asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he has con- 


cluded any arrangements for a ii | 
the mails to and from Inverness an 
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the North of Scotland, in consequence 
of the numerous representations made 
on the subject ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to state that no ar- 
rangements have yet been concluded ; 
but the negotiations are now being com- 
pleted. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—HIGHER 
EDUCATION (WALES). 


Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
he can state when the Report of the De- 

artmental Committee on Higher and 
ntermediate Education in Wales will be 
received ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, I have com- 
municated with the Commissioners on 
Education in Wales, and I am informed 
that the labour attending the collection 
and arrangement of the materials and 
statistics necessary for the preparation 
of the Report and the examination of 
the vast amount of supplementary infor- 
mation furnished to the Commissioners 
during the progress of their inquiry has 
— far' greater than could at first 

ave been anticipated. The task of ar- 
ranging these materials is now nearly 
completed, and the Commissioners hope 


to be able shortly to present their Re- 
port. 


LAW AND POLICE—ALLEGED OUT- 
RAGE AT GREENHITHE. 


Mr. DAWSON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the statement contained in a circular 
of the 12th May 1881 from Mr. Samuel 
Charles Umfreyville, of Greenhithe, to the 
following effect :—That some years ago, 
in consequence of his having obtained 
a true bill from the grand jury against 
the proprietors of cement works, the 

eople of the works assembled with 

ands and having banners representing 
himself and his solicitor in the agonies 
of death. That the result of these de- 
monstrations was that his wife was 
killed by the blow of a stone received 
at her own gate. That the perpetrator 
was never discovered. That persons 
who had signed affidavits in favour of 
the claims of a poor widow to compen- 
sation, were visited by crowds and in- 
timidated and prevented from giving 
evidence; if he can inform the House 
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if the banners referred to were seized 
and destroyed by the police ; and what 
steps, if any, were taken to apprehend 
ersons reasonably suspected of intimi- 
ating and inciting to violence and 
murder; and, whether the perpetrators 
have been since brought to justice ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he believed the events referred 
to were stated to have happened about 
six years ago. It was not easy to ob- 
tain information about circumstances 
which took place so long back; but, as 
far as he had been able to ascertain, 
the facts stated in the first part of the 
Question were without foundation. No 
banners, therefore, were seized or de- 
stroyed, nor had there been apprehen- 
sions of persons reasonably suspected. 


THE STANDING ORDERS OF THIS 
HOUSE. 


Mr. THOMASSON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he can 
undertake at the commencement of the 
Session of 1882 to submit the Standing 
Orders for the consideration of the 
House, with a view by their revision 
to economise the public time ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, we have not 
yet made sufficient progress in the pre- 
sent Session to enable me to make a 
categorical declaration as to what we 
may or may not do at the outset of next 
Session. But I must say that, with that 
reservation, I am of opinion that the 
condition of the House with regard to 
its arrangements for conducting Busi- 
ness now constitutes a public question 
of the first magnitude, requiring the 
earliest attention as soon as the state 
of Business will permit. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
POOR LAW GUARDIANS AT BELFAST. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been called to the 
manner in which the annual election of 
Poor Law Guardians for Cromae Ward, 
in the Borough of Belfast, has been 
conducted forthe present year ; if it be 
true, as disclosed in evidence before the 
magistrates at petty sessions, in Belfast, 
on the 13th May instant, that the police- 
man entrusted with the delivery and col- 
lection of voting papers at said election 
was guilty of grave neglect in the dis- 
charge of his duty, by failing to collect 
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voting papers in the houses of several 
of the streets in which he had laid them 
down, and in other districts having called 
at the residence of the voters at ten or 
eleven o’clock at night, when many of 
them had retired to bed; if it be true 
that the policeman in company with Mr. 
James R. Christian, one of the succes- 
ful candidates, under their system of 
election, entered a public-house in the 
said ward, and partook of refreshments, 
and whilst thus regaling themselves, is 
it true that the parcel of collected voting 
papers then in the constable’s possession 
were opened, examined, and altered by 
the said Mr. Christian, or one of his 
agents, who was also present ; and, if 
any or all of these assumptions be accu- 
rate, will he take into consideration the 
form in which the last election for the 
Poor Law Guardians for Cromae was 
conducted ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the 
Vice President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board informs me that there ap- 
pears to have been some irregularity 
in distribution in connection with the 
voting papers; but the Board do not 
think that they should exercise their 
powers under the 23rd section of the 
Act 67 Vict. c. 92. I requested a 
communication from the Inspector of 
Constabulary in Ireland with reference 
to the misconduct of the police-constable 
on the occasion. I have not yet re- 
ceived his Report, and therefore I can- 
not say whether it will be necessary for 
me to bring the matter under the notice 
of the Local Government Board or not. 
I perceive, from the newspaper report 
referred to, that the magistrates before 
whom the police constable was brought 
on the charge of neglect acquitted 

m. 


BALLOT ACT—THE ST. IVES ELECTION. 


Smr HENRY PEEK asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether his attention 
has been called to the circumstances 
attending the declaration of the poll at 
the late St. Ives election :— 


“The result of the polling was in the first 
instance declared as follows:—Ross (Conser- 
vative) 517, Pendarves (Liberal) 395; majority 
122. This result took both parties by surprise, 
and it was at once openly declared that some 
mistake had been made in the counting. So 
strong was the feeling in the matter that the 
returning officer directed another counting of 
the votes, and the correct numbers were then 
found to be ;— 
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Ross ‘ 
Pendarves 360 
Majority —102" 
and, if, in his opinion, the existing 
machinery of the Ballot Act is suffi- 
cient ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, he thought 
the Questicn ought to have been ad- 
dressed to his right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Council on Education, 
because the defect seemed to have arisen 
through the violation of one of the ele- 
mentary rules of arithmetic. This was 
a circumstance which could not always 
be guarded against; but he did not 
think it afforded evidence that the ma- 
chinery of the Ballot Act was insuffi- 
cient. 

Sirk HENRY PEEK asked if the 
Attorney General was aware that at 
the last Election his Colleagrs and him- 
self received from the electors of Mid 
Surrey 1,330 more votes than were re- 
corded by the High Sheriff ? 


ARMY—INFANTRY MAJORS. 


Str ALEXANDER GORDON asked 

the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther he can now give any further infor- 
mation as to the duties of the eight ma- 
jors of an infantry regiment under the 
proposed territorial organisation, and 
especially whether they will pay com- 
panies ? 
* Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply tomy 
hon. and gallant Friend, I have to state 
that the captains promoted to be majors 
will continue to perform their present 
company duties, including payment of 
the men; but they will be mounted. 
No change will, as a rule, be made in 
the duties of existing majors until they 
are promoted. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES ACT, 
1870—RETURNS. 


Sm HENRY TYLER asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
he will consider what measures can be 
adopted to render the Return of “Life 
Assurance Companies,” as annually 
issued, more valuable, by avoiding to.a 
greater extent discrepancies of dates in 
the Returns, visible in the Blue Book 
issued to Members on the 17th May 
instant, as follows:—(1.) In the ‘‘ An- 
nual Returns” (Schedules 1 to 4, sec- 
tions 5 and 6), taking care, even if tho 
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issue be made later, that the majority 
of them may be (as stated in the head- 
ing) for the previous year, in place of 
being (as they are in fact) forty-eight 
for the previous year, and sixty-six (or 
the great majority) for the year before ; 
(2.) In the case of the ‘‘ Valuation and 
Statistical Returns ” (Schedules 5 and 6, 
sections 7 and 8), that the compilations 
embrace more recent periods than those 
in the Blue Book referred to, varying, 
as they do, from 1872, and, in the case 
of twenty-seven Companies, not being 
later than 1876 ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
he was afraid that it would not be pos- 
sible to make the changes suggested. 
The accounts of Life Assurance Com- 
panies were made up to different dates ; 
and the Act gave a period of nine months 
during which the Return might be made 
to the Board of Trade. Moreover, some 
of the Companies made quinquennial 
Returns; and in others the period was 
as long as 10 years. It would, there- 
fore, be impossible to have all the Re- 
turns made up to the same date, unless 
the publications were kept back so long 
as to be practically of little value. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE NATIVE TRIBES. 


Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will take 
any steps to ascertain the truth or false- 
hood of the statements that have been 
meee made that the Boers of the 

ransvaal are organising commandos to 

unish those native tribes which were 
oyal to the British Government in the 
last insurrection, and in particular 
against a chief named Montsuine; and, 
in the event of the Right honourable 
gentleman stating that Her Majesty’s 
Government possess information of these 
facts, what steps it is intended to take 
to protect Montsuine and other natives 
from outrage ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, we tele- 
Sees on Saturday to Sir Hercules 

obinson, and have received the follow- 
ing reply :— 

‘*Yours yesterday received. Administrator, 
Pretoria, heliographed, 11th May, that a field 
cornet had arrived there preceding night from 
Potchefstroom district, who stated Boer com- 
mando, about 400, proceeded under orders from 
Kronje, on 8th, to attack Montsioa, between 
whom and Machabi, other Caffre chief, hostili- 
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ties had been going on. Commission called on 
Boer leaders for explanation. They said their 
reports stated that Montsioa had attacked 
Machabi, and was threatening Lichtenberg, and 
that Boer commando was simply to defend 
homes. We at once sent an Imperial officer, 
Major Ernest Buller, with Piet Joubert, to Pot- 
chefstroom, to order Montsioa to keep quiet and 
commando to disperse. It was arranged that 
Kronje should appear before the Commission to 
explain proceedings. Montsioa was to be told 
that Commission would deal with whole question 
of Keate Award.”’ 


Governor Sir Hercules Robinson further 

telegraphs from Newcastle, May 22— 
‘Major Buller reports from Potchefstroom 

that rumours as to Boer commando against 


Montsioa much exaggerated, and no forward 
movement made.”’ 


Mr. GORST asked, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman had any information 
about the reported slaughtering of 70 
Caffres ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The telegrams 
which I have read contain all the infor- 
mation that has reached me. 

Str STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Will 
any information be forthcoming shortly 
about this matter ? It is important that 
we should know the attitv.de of the Go- 
vernment in connection with these pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman gives Notice of any Question 
it will, of course, be carefully attended to. 


Parliamentary Papers. 


PUBLICATION OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PAPERS. 


Mr. THOMASSON asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether he thinks 
it desirable to fill the houses of honour- 
able Members, at the public expense, 
with bulky copies of Provisional Orders 
Confirmation Bills, which they never 
read, or to deliver to honourable Mem- 
bers on every occasion when a Bill is 
upon the Order paper for Committee, 
copies of the Amendments on such Bill, 
when such copies of Amendments are 
identically, word for word, the same as 
those previously delivered.(e.g. Alkali, 
&c. Works Regulation Bill) ; and, whe- 
ther, in the interests of the Public Ex- 
chequer, he does not think it desirable 
to alter the practice in these respects? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
The delivery of Bills and Notices of Mo- 
tion to hon. Members is made under the 
general direction of Mr. Speaker, as- 
sisted, when necessary, by the Printing 
Committee. As representative of the 
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interests of the Exchequer, I should, of 
course, desire that all unnecessary ex- 

ense should be avoided; but I do not 
think that it is for me to say what papers 
are or are not required for the conve- 
nience of Members. I have, however, 
your permission, Sir, to state that in 
your opinion the question whether Pro- 
visional Order Bills should not be treated 
as regards circulation in the same man- 
ner as Private Bills is one deserving of 
consideration. 


VACCINATION ACT—THE MAGIS- 
TRACY. 

Mr. H. LEE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If the 
Lord Chancellor, after submitting to the 
Town Council of the Borough of South- 
ampton the name of James Seward 
Pearce, the Sheriff of the town and 
county of Southampton, now declines to 
add his name to the Roll of Borough 
Magistrates; and whether the ground 
of objection is the opinion Mr. Pearce 
holds in relation to compulsory vaccina- 
tion, and the fact of his’ having been 
fined for non-compliance with an order 
under the Act; and, whether the Go- 
vernment purpose to make this a dis- 
qualification in the case of all justices 
of the peace who hold similar views ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, he had communicated with 
the Lord Chancellor on this subject, and 
the Lord Chancellor stated that the 
grounds of his objection to Mr. Pearce 
did not relate to any opinion entertained 
by that gentleman, but to the fact that 
he had been twice convicted and fined 
by the borough magistrates for offences 
against the Vaccination Act. Of these 
facts the Lord Chancellor was unaware 
when he signified to the Town Council 
of Southampton that Mr. Pearce was a 
fit and proper person to be appointed a 
borough magistrate. The offences of 
which Mr. Pearce had been guilty were 
subsequently brought to the notice of 
the noble and learned Lord, who natu- 
rally came to the conclusion that a gen- 
tleman who had not himself recognized 
the duty of obeying the law was hardly 
a suitable person to add to the roll of 
borough magistrates. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF JAMES 
THOMPSON. 
Mr. JACKSON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 











. 
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he can recommend the discharge from 
prison of James William Thompson, 
sentenced at Ripon to three months’ im- 
prisonment for alleged burglary; and 
for whose release a memorial has been 
signed by nearly 300 respectable per- 
sons, supported by many affidavits of 
persons in a position to form an opinion, 
and who believe Thompson to be en- 
tirely innocent ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, he had investigated this 
case very carefully, and the result of his 
deliberations was that an order for the 
discharge of the person referred to in 
the Question had been sent three days 
ago. 


INDIA—GRANT TO GENERAL SIR 
FREDERICK ROBERTS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether it is 
contemplated to make a present of 
£12,000 to Sir Frederick Roberts for 
his services in Afghanistan; whether, 
if so, such moneys are to be furnished 
by the inhabitants of India, or those 
of the United Kingdom ; and, whether 
this House will have an opportunity to 
express an opinion upon this present 
before any decision being finally taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government in the 
matter ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock has a Question upon the 
Paper on the same subject as that to 
which this Question refers. Consider- 
ing the exceptional character of the 
noble Lord’s Question, perhaps he would 
be good enough to read it out at full 
length. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he would wait until his Question, 
which was the 48th on the Paper, should 
be reached. Perhaps the noble Mar- 
quess would read it himself. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Then do I understand the noble Lord 
declines to read it ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Yes. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, in reply to the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), I have 
to say that I stated some time ago, in 
moving a Vote of Thanks to the Army 
in Afghanistan, that Her Majesty had 
been graciously pleased to confer a 














Baronetcy upon General Stewart and 
General Roberts, and that, in accord- 
ance with precedents, the Council of 
India had voted a sum of £1,000 a-year 
to each of them, or, as an alternative, 
the sum of £12,500 in commutation of 
a pension. . These sums will be charged 
on the revenues of India, and have been 
voted by the authority of the Council of 
India. The sanction of Parliament to 
this grant is not necessary, and the 
matter will not be brought before this 
House unless my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Northampton or some other 
Member thinks it necessary to call at- 
tention specifically to the subject. The 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) puts a Ques- 
tion on the same subject, and as he 
declines to read it, I shall myself have 
to put the House to the trouble of lis- 
tening to it. Iam asked by the noble 
Lord— 

‘* Whether it is a fact that Sir Garnet 

Wolseley received for his eminent services in 
Ashantee a grant of £25,000; whether General 
Sir Frederick Roberts on his return from India 
was definitely informed by him that, in return 
for his equally eminent services in Afghanistan, 
he would receive a grant of £20,000; and whe- 
ther Sir Frederick Roberts, on his return home 
from South Africa, was informed that the grant 
of £20,000 had been reduced by him to £12,000 ; 
and, if so, why the grant originally promised 
has not been made?” 
In reply to these Questions I have to 
state that I believe that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley did receive £25,000. But that 
was a grant made by Parliament ; while 
the sums which have been voted to Sir 
Donald Stewart and Sir Frederick 
Roberts were voted by the Council of 
India on my recommendation, strict In- 
dian precedents being followed. In re- 
ply to the second Question, I have to 
state that Sir Frederick Roberts returned 
home from India in November, that I 
never had any communication whatever 
with him on the subject of a pension or 
grant of any kind until February 26, 
1881, and that in informing him of the 
honour which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed to confer upon him I 
used these words— 

“T propose to submit to the Council of India 
that a grant of £1,000 a-year for life be made 
to you.” 

A day or two afterwards I saw Sir 
Frederick Roberts, and I had some con- 
versation with him, the exact terms of 
which I cannot, of course, vouch for. 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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The general effect of it, however, was 
that he felt some natural hesitation 
about accepting an hereditary honour 
when the pension by which it was 
to be accompanied was limited to his 
own life and not continued to his son, 
In consequence of that conversation I 
wrote him a letter on March 1, from 
which I must read a short extract. I 
said— 





“The precedents are so clearly in favour of 
limiting any grant from the revenues of India 
to one life that I should have considerable 
difficulty in inducing the Council to depart from 
the usual course in this instance, but there have 
been cases in which, where the original recipient 
has enjoyed a grant for only a short time, it 
has been renewed in favour of his successor. I 
cannot doubt in your case, if you should unfor- 
tunately not obtain the benefit of a pension for 
a considerable period, the circumstances would 
befavourably considered by the Secretary of State 
and the Council at the time, but I cannot give 
you any formal assurance which would bind my 
successors and the Council on this point. I[ 
think, however, the Council would be prepared 
to consider favourably any request you might 
make to commute the grant for a capital sum,’ 


A short time after the receipt of that 
letter Sir Frederick Roberts left Eng- 
land for Natal, having first signified to 
me his grateful acceptance of the honour 
proposed to be conferred by Her Ma- 
jesty, and his wish that the pension 
should be commuted for a capital sum. 
Some delay took place in the final settle- 
ment of the matter, in consequence of 
its being ascertained — what had not 
been previously brought to my know- 
ledge—that owing to the provisions of 
an Act of Parliament it would not be 
possible for either Sir Donald Stewart 
or Sir Frederick Roberts to draw a 
pension of £1,000 a-year while they 
held the offices of Commander-in-Chief 
in India or Madras. They finally an- 
swered, accepting a pension of £1,000 
a-year when they could legally receive 
it, or, as an alternative, the sum of 
£12,500, which was in both cases in 
excess of the actuarial value of a pension 
of £1,000 a-year. I think this statement 
will show that there is no foundation 
whatever for the statement that I ever 
assured Sir Frederick Roberts that he 
would receive a sum of £20,000, or any 
sum other than that which I have men- 
tioned. And now, having made this 
statement, I think I am entitled to ask 
the noble Lord upon what grounds, other 
than those which are contained in the 
calumnious and lying gossip which ap- 
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ears in certain newspapers published 
in this Metropolis, he has founded the 
Question put to me containing imputa- 
tionsof soinjuriousacharacter? I will also 
ask whether, before putting his Question 
on the Paper, he had taken the trouble 
of satisfying himself by those means 
which were open to him—[{Lord Ran- 
poLpH OnvurcHILL: What means?] — 
by communication with Sir Frederick 
Roberts or otherwise, to ascertain whe- 
ther there was the slightest foundation 
for the statements which he has brought 
under the notice of the House ? 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I have put this Question on information 
which came to my knowledge. [ Cries 
of ‘Oh, oh!”] I did not consult Sir 
Frederick Roberts, because I regret to 

say that I have not yet had the honour 
of making the acquaintance of that il- 
lustrious General. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
May I ask the noble Lord whether he 
had any foundation whatever for putting 
the Question, except a paragraph in a 
newspaper called Vanity Fair ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I am not in the habit, nor shall I hope 
ever to be in the habit, of putting Ques- 
tions to Ministers founded on statements 
which may appear in Vanity Fair. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish to ask the noble Marquess whether, 
having referred to certain actuarial cal- 
culations, he is prepared, in accordance 
with the Rules of the House, to lay them 
on the Table ? 

Mr.R.N. FOWLER: I wouldalso ask, 
whether it was not in accordance with 
the general rule, in giving a pension 
of £1,000 for distinguished services, to 
grant it for two lives? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
No, Sir. The precedents have been care- 
fully examined, and there is no instance 
of the original grant having been made 
for more than one life, although in 
several cases the grant had subsequently 
been continued to the successors. In 
answer to the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), I 
have to state that I have no actuarial 
calculations to lay on the Table. The 
statement I made was founded on the in- 
formation given me by the financial au- 
thorities at the India Office, and I have 
no doubt whatever as to its accuracy. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: The 
noble Marquess sdid there were actuarial 
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calculations; and I would ask you, Sir, 
whether, having referred to those calcu- 
lations, he is not bound, by the Order of 
the House, to lay them on the Table ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
What I believe I said was that the sum 
of £12,000 was larger than the actuarial 
value. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
There must be some Report, Sir, on 
which the noble Marquess acted, and I 
ask whether the noble Marquess is- not 
bound to lay it on the Table? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not understand 
that the noble Marquess has quoted 
from any specific document. 

Mr. ONSLOW : I wish to ask the 
noble Marquess, whether he is aware 
that his private secretary said anything 
to General Roberts on the subject ? 

Tut Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
It is absolutely impossible that anything 
of the sort can have taken place. The 
letter I read was copied by my private 
secretary, who was perfectly aware of 
the intentions of the Government, and 
he could have made no such statement 
as the Question of the hon. Gentleman 
implies. ‘ 


CHURCH, OF ENGLAND—LOWER 
HOUSE OF CONVOCATION. , 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he has observed that 
the following gravamen was adopted 
in the Lower House of Convocation on 
Thursday last, as an articulus cleri :— 


“That it is understood that a relaxation of 
the rules governing the admission of Repre- 
sentatives in the Lower House of Parliament 
is proposed, and that for certain reasons this 
House has the deepest interest in deprecating 
any such relaxation at the present time ;” 


whether he has further observed that, 
during the discussion upon the said 
gravamen, Archdeacon Palmer asked if 
the Lower House of Convocation would 
not be acting impertinently to deal with 
anything connected with the action of 
the Houses of Parliament, and if it 
was not coming near a violation of pri- 
vileges ; whether the Lower House of 
Convocation did not only come near a 
violation of privileges, but was actually 
guilty of a violation of privileges in deal- 
ing with anything connected with the ac- 
tion of this House of Parliament; and, if 
so, whether he intends to take any steps 
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to convey to the clerical dignitaries and 
deacons forming the Lower House of 
Convocation the serious danger to that 
House of such conduct; and, whether 
he will relieve the anxieties of Members 
of this House and of electors of the 
United Kingdom by explaining what 
are the effects (if any), spiritual or tem- 
poral, of the adoption of the gravamen 
already referred to as an articulus cleri 
by the Lower House of Convocation ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
my hon. Friend asks me whether I will 
relieve the anxiety of the Members of 
this House by explaining what is likely 
to be the effect, spiritual or temporal, 
of a gravamen adopted in the Lower 
House of Convocation on Thursday last 
as an articulus cleri. My hon. Friend 
has, I am afraid, been a little more 
alarmed than he need be by these eccle- 
siastical terms, due probably to the fact 
that he has not a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with Convocation or the individuals 
who compose it, for I observe in the last 
paragraph but one he requests me to 
convey to the ‘clerical dignitaries and 
deacons”’—[Mr. Lanovucurrz: That is 
a mistake. ‘‘ Deacons” should be 
“ divines.”” ]—I can assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, that he need have no 
anxiety in the matter, and that the grava- 
men is not likely to prejudice him or any 
other Member of the-House. I observe 
that the Lower House of Convocation 
express an opinion somewhat adverse to 
the admission of clergymen into the 
House of Commons, and as that opi- 
nion agrees with that which has been 
pronounced by the House itself, I do 
not think we can complain of Convoca- 
tion confirming our decision. Under 
these circumstances, having relieved my 
hon. Friend’s anxieties, I hope that he 
will not expect that I should proceed any 
further in this matter. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, If 
he has received a representation from 
the Metropolitan District Asylums Board 
as to the great necessity for immediate 
legislation to define, and, if requisite, 
enlarge the powers of the Board and 
the local authorities of the Metropolis to 
enable them to discharge the duties im- 
posed upon them under the Act of 1867, 
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accommodation for smallpox patients; 
and, if he will state what course he pro- 
poses to take in the matter? 

Mr. DODSON : Sir, I have received a 
representation from the managers of the 
Metropolitan Asylum District as to the 
alleged necessity for legislation to de- 
fine and enlarge the powers of the mana- 
gers and the local authorities. Indepen- 
dently of and prior to this the subject 
had much engaged theat tention of the 
Board. We are now in communication 
with the managers for the purpose of 
ascertaining the nature of the amend- 
ments of the law which appear to them 
to be required. When we have received 
the reply of the managers, we shall be 
in a better position to determine what 
steps it may be expedient to take; but 
at the present moment it would be pre- 
mature to express an opinion on the 
subject. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
MURDERERS OF CAPTAIN ELLIOTT. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether the murderers of Captain 
Elliott have as yet been apprehended; 
and, if so, before what tribunal, civil or 
military, in or out of Her Majesty’s do- 
minions, they will be tried ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, we tele- 
graphed onSaturday, and have received 
the following reply from Sir Hercules 
Robinson :— 

‘*Yours 21st. Persons accused of murdering 
Elliott have not been apprehended. Case is in 
hands of Attorney General, Transvaal, who will 
act with all expedition possible. Boer leaders 
promise co-operation. President Brand has 
taken steps to bring to trial persons accused of 
murder of Barber, which was committed within 
Free State.” 


I mentioned on Friday that the persons 
accused of murdering Captain Elliott 
would be tried by the High Court of the 
Transvaal under the existing law. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Consider- 
ing that this murder took place four 
months ago, under circumstances of pe- 
culiar treachery and cowardice, I should 
like to know whether any communica- 
tion has passed between the Government 
and the leading Boers asking for an ex- 
planation why greater despatch has not 
been used in the arrest of these male- 
factors; and whether the Government 
are prepared to remove this trial from 
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order that there might be a proper ad- 
ministration of justice ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I cannot answer 
the first Question off-hand. As to the 
second Question, the Commission has 
made the decision that the murderers 
are to be tried by the existing High 
Court of the Transvaal. 


FRANCE—THE NEW COMMERCIAL 
TREATY. 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther any communications have been 
made to the Chambers of Agriculture 
with respect to the duties proposed to 
be levied on agricultural produce under 
the new Treaty with France? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
communications had been made by the 
Foreign Office to the Chambers of Com- 
merce; but he was not aware whether 
any had been made to the Chambers 
of Agriculture. The matter should re- 
ceive his attention. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) BILL—DISTRESS 
FOR RENT. 


Mr. BLENNERHASSETT asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in 
accordance with the Resolution unani- 
mously adopted on a recent occasion by 
the House, he will move the insertion of 
a Clause in the Land Law (Ireland) Bill 
abolishing the right of distress for rent 
in all tenancies to which that measure 
applies ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not desirous 
to see the practice established of putting 
Questions such as this on matters re- 
lating to Bills which happen to be before 
the House. Notice of two Amendments 
has already been given in connection 
with this subject, and as the matter is 
one which has many branches and consi- 
derations bearing on it, I would rather 


- that it was reserved until the Committee 


stage. 


FOREIGN JEWS IN RUSSIA—EXPUL- 
SION OF A NATURALIZED BRITISH 
SUBJECT. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House, a Copy of the Pro- 
test addressed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Government of Russia, rela- 
tive to the expulsion of Mr. Lewisohn, 
a British subject ; the text of the Russian 
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the notice stated to have appeared in the 
‘*Gazette’’ warning Jewish subjects of 
the Queen generally of the existence of 
prohibitory Laws in Russia as to their 
residence in that Country? He also 
wished to ask the hon. Baronet, whether 
he has seen a description by an eye- 
witness of recent outrages in Kieff, and 
a translation of a Russian account of 


.| these outrages, from which it appeared 


that thousands of men, women, and 
children had been left without the 
means of subsistence; that many of 
them were killed; and that the perpe- 
trators of these outrages were under the 
special protection of the civil and mili- 
tary authorities? If so, he wished to 
know whether it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to abstain 
from making any representations to 
Russia on the subject until they received 
an invitation from some other Power to 
do so? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
informed the House a few days since 
that, with the exception of at Odessa, 
Her Majesty is not represented at any 
of the towns where these riots have oc- 
curred. We have telegraphed to Odessa 
for full information, and we have received 
a telegram from the Consul General 
there. We hear that the riots at Odessa 





have come nearly to an end. They had 
ended entirely on Friday, but on Satur- 
day there was some slight disturbance. 
No persons were killed at Odessa, or 
apparently dangerously wounded ; but a 
large number of windows were broken 
and property taken away. There appears 
to have been 1,000 arrests made at Odessa 
by the Russian Government, and between 
600 and 700 of the rioters are now in 
prison. It is proposed to lay upon the 
Table of the House the laws and regu- 
lations affecting the residence of Jews 
in Russia, and as soon as Her Majesty’s 
Government are in possession of an au- 
thenticated copy of these documents they 
will consider whether any steps can be 
taken to obtain a modification of the 
laws in question. Lord Dufferin had 
more than one personal interview with 
the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and addressed formal notes to him on 
the subject on the 27th of January and 
19th of February last. Zhe Gazette no- 
tice referred to appeared in Zhe London 
Gazette of August 7, 1860. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
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follow the example of their Predecessors 
in the case of the Bulgarian outrages, 
and depute a Special Commissioner to 
make inquiries in Russia? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
hon. Member must give Notice of that 
Question. 


Contagious Diseases 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he has 
seen a statement made at a meeting 
of London telegraph clerks on Saturday 
last, ‘‘ that some of them had worked 
twenty-one consecutive hours;’’ whe- 
ther the statement is true; and, if so, 
what rate of overtime is paid for such 
exceptionally severe labour; and, how 
.far is liability to such excessive hours 
prevalent at other large offices ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in the inquiries 
I have been lately making into the posi- 
tion of the telegraphists, I have seen 
reason to direct particular attention to 
the question of overtime. Although the 
length of the ordinary day’s work is 
eight hours, it is often arranged that 
the 16 hours worked in two days should 
be divided into a short day’s work of 
three hours, succeeded by one of 13 
hours, and after working 13 hours, the 
telegraphists not unfrequently volunteer 
to work overtime. It has occasionally 
happened that a telegraphist has been 
on duty 21 hours. I am sure that such 
an amount of continuous duty must be 
alike injurious to the telegraphist and 
to the interest of the Public Service. In 
the proposals I am about to make with 
regard to the future position of the tele- 
graphists, the question of overtime will 
be dealt with in such a way as will, I 
hope, prevent such excessive employ- 
ment in future. 


FRANCE AND TUNIS—RIGHTS OF 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have or will come to a clear un- 
derstanding with France as to the future 
position of British subjects in Tunis; 
whether their rights and privileges, as 
established under the Convention of 
1875, are to be respected and main- 
tained; and, whether France will as- 
sume the right and control the action of 
the Tunisian Government in respect of 


Sir H. Drummond Wolff 
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the renewal, revision, or denunciation 
of conventions now existing between 
Tunis and this Country, even if to the 
detriment of British subjects ? 

Sm OHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government consider that 
the position of British subjects in Tunis 
is established by the Convention of 1875 
between this country and the Regency, 
and the hon. Member will find in the 
Papers already distributed that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have explicitly stated 
to the French Government their views 
with regard to the rights of British sub- 
jects under existing Treaties. I may 
point out to the hon. Member that Ar- 
ticle 40 of the above-mentioned Conven- 
tion specially provides that, although at 
the expiration of seven years from its 
conclusion, either of the high contract- 
ing Powers shall have the right to call 
upon the other to enter upon a revision 
of the same, yet until such revision shall 
have been accomplished by common con- 
sent, and a new Convention concluded 
and put into operation, the present Con- 
vention is to remain in full force and 
effect. With regard to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s second Question, I can add nothing 
to what is stated in Lord Granville’s 
Note to M. Challemel Lacour of the 
20th instant., which will be found in 
‘‘Tunis,’’ No. 3, page 10. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—SPANISH AND PORTUGESE 
CATTLE. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
it is true that an Order has been issued 
for the compulsory slaughter at the ports 
of landing of all cattle from Spain and 
Portugal; and, if true, whether he will 
state what is the reason for the issue of 
this Order ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Sir, I regret to 
say it is true that the Privy Council have 
been compelled to withdraw the exemp- 
tion from slaughter at the port of land- 
ing which has hitherto been extended 
to Spanish and Portuguese cattle. The 
grounds on which we have revoked this 
exemption are the outbreak of pleuro- 
pneumonia in the North of Spain, in con- 
sequence of which the French Govern- 
ment have prohibited the importation of 
Spanish cattle into France ; and the pre- 
valence of foot-and-mouth disease both 
in the North and South of Spain. We 
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have not taken this step until after the 
fullest inquiry, and the most careful in- 
vestigation on the spot, not only by our 
own Consuls, but by an experienced 
English veterinary surgeon. Having 
satisfied ourselves of the prevalence of 
disease in Spain, that country ceased to 
come within the conditions of the Act of 
1878, under which alone foreign ani- 
mals can be exempted from slaughter. 
The absence of any regulations in Por- 
tugal which would prevent the transit of 
Spanish animals, made it necessary to 
take the same course with regard to 
Portugal. 


FRANCE — THE NEW COMMERCIAL 
TREATY — NEGOTIATIONS — CONSTI- 
TUTION OF COMMISSION. 


Mr. MONK asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he can 
state the names of the Commissioners 
appointed to negotiate the Commercial 
Treaty with France; and, whether it is 
intended to take the evidence of experts 
from various parts of the Country during 
the sittings of the Commission ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Commissioners appointed to negotiate 
the Commercial Treaty with France will 

robably consist of myself, Sir Charles 
Rivers Wilson, K.C.M.G., O.B., Secre- 
tary and Controller-General of the Na- 
tional Debt Office, Mr. CO. M. Kennedy, 
C.B., Head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office, and Mr. 
Crowe, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Diisseldorf, and Commercial Attaché at 
Berlin and Vienna. Every opportunity 
will be afforded to manufacturers and 
the representatives of various industries 
in this country to afford information to 
the Commissioners on points connected 
with the proposed tariff before any ar- 
rangement is entered into. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
DILLON. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is true that the honourable Member 
for Tipperary has returned from the in- 
firmary in Kilmainham Prison to an 
ordinary cell, in consequence of the fact 
that the authorities of the prison putother 
persons to occupy and sleep in the room 
at first allotted to Mr. Dillon solely, and 
that under these circumstances he could 
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not procure needful sleep; and, wher 
ther, in view of the delicacy of Mr. 
Dillon’s constitution and the precarious 
state of his health, the Government will 
give him for his sole occupation a room 
in a suitable portion of the prison? He 
also wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether, owing to the fact that 
there is but one cell provided in Kil- 
mainham Prison for interviews between 
persons detained there and visitors, and 
that only one visitor is admitted to the 
prison at one time, it is impossible for - 
more than twenty-four of the prisoners 
to receive visits on any day within the 
specified hours; and, whether, as the 
number of persons now detained in Kil- 
mainham is much larger than the num- 
ber capable of receiving visits under the 
present system, and as visitors are put 
to the inconvenience of long delays, and 
persons detained are deprived of the 
exercise of the right to receive a daily 
visit, a right ostensibly secured to them 
by the rules, the Government will take 
steps by increasing the number of visit- 
ing cells or otherwise, to secure that each 
person entitled to a daily visit shall be 
actually in a position to receive it ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I am 
informed that the reason why Mr. Dillon 
wished to be taken back to his cell is 
not that stated by the hon. Member. 
There are three visiting cells at Kil- 
mainham, and it is not the fact that one 
visitor only is admitted at a time. Fifty 
or 60 visits may take place daily. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will a room be set 
apart for Mr. Dillon’s use ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: If the hon. 
Gentleman will give me sufficient Notice 
I will inform him of the position of 
affairs in that respect. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: Would the . 
right hon. Gentleman inform the House 
how many hours on an average the hon. 
Member for Tipperary is compelled to 
remain in his cell alone ? 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to point out 
to the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant that my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) has 
already given Notice of the Question 
of which the right. hon. Gentleman now 
requires further Notice. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I can give 
no answer to that Question until I know 
what representations Mr. Dillon himself 
has made to the directors of the prison, 
and what their reply has been upon the 
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subject. The Government will give 
every reasonable attention to such re- 
presentations as Mr. Dillon himself may 
make, but they must be representations 
made by him. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA: I think 
there is more in this case than seems to 
be imagined. I think, Sir, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we should be satis- 
fied upon this point—that the hon. Mem- 
ber who is now in prison in Kilmainham 
shall not suffer more inconvenience or 
greater hardship than if he had been in 
prison in this House for contempt of the 
Orders of this House. The hon. Mem- 
ber has a right to be here under ordi- 
nary circumstances. He should be here 
taking part in the debates in this House ; 
but we know that he is in prison, not be- 
cause there is any charge against him, 
but because he is suspected. I will ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he will 
give the House an assurance that the 
hon. Member shall not be subjected to 
greater hardship than if he had been a 
prisoner in this House for a contempt of 
its Orders ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I think 
I have already given an answer which 
applies to one part of the Question of 
the hon. Member. Mr. Dillon will cer- 
tainly be subjected to no cruelty, and, 
as I have said, every attention will be 
paid to any representations he himself 
may make to the prison authorities. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—THE KING’S 
OWN BORDERERS. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, If he would 
state the reasons why York has been 
preferred to Berwick on Tweed as the 
head quarters of the King’s Own 
Borderers, a Regiment essentially Scotch 
in its privileges, history, and origin ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend, I have to state that the 
25th Regiment has been localized at 
York since the year 1873; but that we 
have endeavoured to see whether some 
arrangement might not be made more 
in harmony with the traditions of the 
regiment, whose title is the Borderers, 
by moving them to Berwick. But this 
would have necessitated arrangements 
as to the affiliated Militia battalions 
which are practically impossible, and 
also would have raised difficulties as to 
barracks. With great reluctance, there- 
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fore, I have decided that it will be best 
to leave matters as they are. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS—THE 
HULME TRUST. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
the scheme for the Hulme Trust has left 
the Education Department ; and when 
it is probable that it will become Law? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the schemes 
for the Hulme Trust were sent some 
time ago to the Charity Commissioners 
for the purpose of having certain altera- 
tions introduced, which, it is hoped, 
may prove satisfactory to the various 
parties interested. The amended schemes 
have now been returned, and approved 
by the Education Department, and un- 
less further objections are made, there 
is no reason why they should not become 
law in about two months. 


ARMY—THE AUXILIARY FORCES—THE 
COMPANIONSHIP OF THE BATH. 


Mr. BRIGGS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether field officers 
retired from the Auxiliary Forces with 
permission to retain their rank, are 
eligible for the honour of the Com- 
panionship of the Bath about to be be- 
stowed on a limited number of the field 
officers of those forces; and, whether 
that honour is to be confined to field 
officers in active service ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend, I have to state that the 
selection of officers of the Auxiliary 
Forces for honorary distinctions is made 
as a general rule from officers in active 
command of regiments; but those who 
have retired from the command and 
have been appointed honorary colonels 
of their regiments, are not considered 
absolutely ineligible for those distine- 
tions. 


THE CONSTABULARY (IRELAND) — 
CIRCULAR OF INSPECTOR GENERAL, 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it was a fact that since the 
issue of the Circular, which was pub- 
lished in the ‘“‘ Freeman’s Journal’’ on 
Saturday, the arrests of persons “‘ reason- 
ably suspected’’ by the police had not 
more than doubled in number ? 

Mr. PARNELL wished to ask the 
Chief Secretary a Question of which he 
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gave him Notice earlier in the evening— | 
namely, Whether his attention has been 
directed to a paragraph in the ‘‘ Free- 
man’s Journal”’ of Saturday, which has 
been published in several London journals 
of this morning, purporting to be the text 
of a Circular alleged to have been,issued 
by the Inspector General of the Irish 
Constabulary, regretting that the police | 
have been unable, in a great majority of | 
instances, either to give grounds of | 
‘reasonable suspicion’’ of the perpe- | 
trators of the outrages, or of those who 
instigated them? He wished to ask the | 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 


‘is passing beyond the limits of a Ques- 


tion. 

Mr. CALLAN: If it will be neces- 
sary for me, in face of such a grave 
scandal, I will move the adjournment 


'of the House. Ido not wish to do so; 
| but I wish to say unless the Chief Secre- 


tary gives explanations, and unless the 
explanations 
.Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now using language menacing the 
House. 
Mr. CALLAN: If I am in fault, it 





right hon. Gentleman whether such a| was not my intention to be so; andI 
Circular has been issued; whether the | hope, under the circumstances, I shall 
“Freeman ” correctly reproduced it; | be excused. The Question I have to ask 
and, if so, whether it was issued with | the Chief Secretary is, Whether this 
the knowledge and sanction of the Irish | Circular was issued with his full know- 
Executive ? ledge and sanction; and if it was in- 

Mr. M‘COAN also asked the Chief | tended that a misrepresentation should 
Secretary for Ireland a Question of | be conveyed by the County Inspectors to 
which he had given private Notice. | the sub-inspectors, head, and other con- 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I understand | stables, as emanating from themselves ? 
the Question put by the hon. Mem-| Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) | has not concluded with a Motion, and 








to be the same as that put by the hon. | 
Member for Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan). I 
can state that the confidential Circular 
which I have seen in Zhe Freemans | 
Journal of yesterday is, so far as I have | 
been able to compare it, authentic, and 
has been issued with the knowledge and 
approval of the Executive Government, 
and, I may state, of myself. Asregards 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Callan), I shall be ready to- 
morrow to give the reasons why that 
Circular was issued. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : 
With reference to that observation, I 
wish to know whether it is understood 
that there is to be a Morning Sitting to- 
morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. CALLAN wished to ask whe- 
ther the following portion of the Circular 
had the full approval of the Chief Se- 
cretary when it was issued :— 


“This document is not to leave the hands of 
the County Inspector, and must be kept under 
jock and key, and any orders to insure its being 
carried out must be communicated verbally to 
the sub-inspectors, head, or other constables as 
moms | from the County Inspectors them- 
selves,” 


He wished to know whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government gave instructions 
that deliberate misrepresentations should 
be made? [Cries of “Order! ’] 





has, therefore, been guilty of an irregu- 
larity. 

Mr. CALLAN: I said that unless the 
Question was answered, I would move 
the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I wish 
to say that I understood the Question of 
the last hon. Member to refer to the 
Circular itself. I believe that it is 
exactly and fully authentic. I approved 
of it; and I will, at the proper time, 
give my reasons for it. As to the para- 
graph which has been read, I shall be 
prepared to-morrow to state everything 
I know in regard to it. I cannot, at the 
present moment, say more than that; 
but I will give a full explanation .to- 
morrow. 

Mr. CALLAN: Sir, to put myself in 
Order, I will conclude with a Motion. I 
must express my regret that a Minister 
of the Crown has not, at the earliest mo- 
ment, availed himself of the opportunity 
of repudiating any knowledge of the 
Circular. I beg to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

[The Motion not being seconded, was 
not put. ] 


WAYS AND MEANS—CUSTOM AND IN- 
LAND REVENUE BILL — SALE OF 
LIQUORS IN RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 

Sm JOHN KENNAWAY asked the 

Prime Minister, Whether it was his in- 
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tention to persevere with the Clause in 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 
for the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors in 
Railway Carriages ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it is not a 
clause in thé’Revenue Bill; but I wish 
to make a short statement on the sub- 
ject, and also on another point raised by 
the Leader of the Opposition. This pro- 
posal, of allowing strong liquors to be 
retailed in Pullman cars, was viewed by 
the Railway Companies who made the 
application, and by the Board of Inland 
Revenue, as simply a matter of ad- 
ministration. They were not at all pre- 
pared to expect that it would be regarded 
as a proposal of a revolutionary cha- 
racter. To dispose of their proposal 
would occupy several hours of the time 
of the House, and it is not my wish, 
since it is comparatively unimportant in 
relation to other matters, to ask the 
House to devote several hours to it. The 
proposal has been killed by the menaces 
to which it has been exposed. With re- 
gard to those who have opposed it, I 
should be glad if they would supply the 
Board of Inland Revenue with any 
suggestions they may have, so that they 
may be considered if the proposal should 
appear ina future year. I have also to 
state that, in fulfilment of the con- 
ditional pledge which I gave on Friday, 
it is my intention to ask the House to 
meet at 2 o’clock to-morrow, for the 
oe of discussing the Motion of the 

on. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy), and any kindred topic. 


NAVY—COURT MARTIAL AT SYDNE\— 
H.M.S. ‘“*‘ WOLVERINE ”—CASE OF MR. 
C. P. STAMP. 

In answer to Mr. Macponatp, 

Mr. TREVELYAN said: Charles 
Stamp is coming home in the Dana, 
which started from Sydney on the 5th of 
March, to call, perhaps, at New Zealand 
and at the Falkland Islands on the way. 
The vessel will not have arrived before 
July. On his arrival in England I will 
see that his case is at once attended to, 
according to my promise to the hon. 
Gentleman. 


STATE OF IRELAND—DISTURBANCES 
IN THE COUNTY OF LIMERICK. 
Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 

right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 

State for War, Whether the garrison 

besieged in a castle in the county of 


Sir John Kennaway 
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Limerick was still holding out against 
the large military force which had been 
sent against it; and, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would cause a map to 
be prepared and placed in the Library, 
which would enable hon. Members to 
follow the course of the military opera- 
tions in that part of the country? 

[No answer was given to this Ques- 
tion. ] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


orion 
CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Bix1 136.) 


(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Eazche- 
quer.) 


LOCAL TAXATION.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. PELL rose, pursuant to Notice, to 
move— 

‘That the annual consideration of the mea- 
sures imposing taxation should be accompanied 
by a Ministerial Statement of Local Taxation 
and Finance, so as to afford the House an oppor- 
tunity of reviewing as a whole the requisitions 
made on the Nation for local as well as Impe- 
rial purposes.” 

He said, that he had hoped that such a 
statement as was indicated in the terms 
of his Notice would have been made on 
the subject of Local Finance. The ques- 
tion of local expenditure, local receipts, 
and local indebtedness was really one of 
national importance when they came to 
consider the growing figures which it 
involved, and he thought they ought to 
have the matter placed before them in 
as clear and comprehensive a manner as 
was done yearly in the case of Imperial 
Taxation: and Expenditure. The Re- 
turns relating to Local Finance were 
extremely difficult to analyse, and rather 
difficult to understand, while the time 
at which the country received them was 
not a period when they were likely to 
command the attention they merited. 
In 1873 he had himself introduced a Bill 
into that House to require all local 
authorities to make a return of their 
accounts at a stated time; and, further, 
to provide that a responsible Minister— 
he thought the President of the Local 
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Government Board—should produce as 
early in the Session of Parliament as 
practicable a succinct abstract statement 
of those accounts. That Bill had in it 
what he deemed a very useful clause— 
namely, one providing for an official 
audit of all the public accounts of local 
authorities. That proposal met with 
a most strenuous opposition from the 
boroughs, and when the Bill came from 
Committee as amended, that clause was 
struck out. The Bill reached the stage 
of the Report ; but it excited dissatisfac- 
tion among those who administered the 
affairs of local authorities, and it failed 
to pass. At the end of that Bill there 
was a tabular statement, of no great 
length, setting out the form in which 
the accounts of local authorities could be 
rendered in a way which those who ran 
might read and understand. In 1875 
the subject of Local Finance was felt to 
be of such moment that the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made a state- 
ment to the House upon it early in the 
Session in introducing the Public Works 
Loans Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 











(Sir Stafford Northcote) then said that 
the attention of Parliament itself and 
that of the various local bodies who ad- 
ministered Local Finance ought to be 
drawn to that subject, and, above all, 
to the contraction of debts. He quoted 
from an able pamphlet written by the 
then hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Rathbone), who said— 

“That while the attention of the Nation is 
annually concentrated on the total amount, and 
on the items of Imperial Taxation, the par- 
ticulars of Local Finance are known only to a 
few statisticians. The vast amounts expended 
and the extent of the loans contracted by these 
local bodies could not. otherwise have escaped 
notice.” 

He also remarked that the Government 
wished to provide some system by which 
the attention of the Government might 
be directed to the progress of local in- 
come, expenditure, and indebtedness, at 
a reasonable time. Now, it was on the 
reasonable time that he desired to in- 
insist ; and the reasonable time, he ven- 
tured to submit, was as near as might 
be to the time when the Statement as to 
Imperial Finance was laid before the 
country, so that a comparison might be 
made between those two kinds of Fi- 
nance, and that, while they might be 
congratulating themselves on reductions 
in the one, they might not overlook the 
enormous progressive increase in the 
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other. The two subjects were not en- 
tirely disconnected. It was obvious 
that what was given by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in remissions of taxa- 
tion did not, of necessity, diminish the 
need of expenditure or make the expen- 
diture less. What he meant was this— 
it might be thought right at some not 
very distant day to reduce the grant 
from the Imperial Exchequer for, say, 
Education ; and it was obvious that the 
loss caused by any withdrawal would 
have to be made by a demand on the 
public pocket in the form of arate. In 
the year 1876, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Eants (Mr, 
Sclater-Booth), who was then President 
of the Local Government Board, made 
a statement on the subject in Committee : 
of Supply ; but it was then too late to if 
serve the desired purpose. The follow- a 
ing year, much earlier in the Session, if 
the right hon. Gentleman made another | 
statement on a Resolution as to Public 
Works, which immediately excited the 
attention of some of the leading Mem- 
bers of the House, and in particular of 
the right hon. Gentleman the junior 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain), who made use of a very re- 
markable term, and, speaking out of 
the fulness of his heart, characterized 
the local authorities, and justified their H 
existence, as ‘‘ machines for spending ‘dl 
money,” though he qualified that func- 4 
tion by limiting it to spending ‘‘ wisely.” 
It was as the mouthpiece of a great 
spending authority that that right hon. 
Gentleman came to the Government for ol 
loans at a low rate of interest, and as #- 
the representative of a town that had f 
already borrowed £5,000,000, and wished 

to increase its loan. For himself, he 4 
wished to cast no doubt on the probably 4 
remunerative nature of that loan; but i, 
it was proverbially true that money 

come by lightly would also go lightly. 

The question of local debt was one of 

such magnitude that an early annual 

statement ought to be made on the sub- i 
ject, to mark and call attention to its og 
importance. In 1878 there was another 4 
early and comprehensive statement made 
by the then President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board ; but that good practice 
was not continued in the following year, 
and it totally disappeared, in a satis- 
factory form, in 1880. That was an 
exceptional year, on account of the 
General Election; but hon. Members 
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interested in the subject were-then re- 
minded by the President of the Local 
Government Board that they would be 
able to get what they wanted from the 
Local Taxation Returns. Those Re- 
turns, however, did not supply the ne- 
cessary particulars, or, at any rate, did 
not supply them in a convenient form. 
They were defective, and, in some 
particulars, inaccurate and misleading. 
They were so voluminous as to confuse 
and baffle all but experts, and even an 
expert would have to search through 
200 pages in order to arrive at facts 
which might easily have been stated in 
four folios. He asked the House to 
consider some of the items of this ex- 
penditure. Comparing the accounts of 
the year 1874, as presented in a tabu- 
lated Return for which he had himself 
moved, with those of 1879, which were 
the latest he had the material for com- 
puting, he found that during that period 
the expenditure in connection with edu- 
cation had increased from £1,200,000 
to £3,354,000; the expense of police, 
in spite of a Government subvention, had 
risen from £2,630,000 to £3,035,000, 
and was still increasing. As to the 
loans themselves—and it was there, 
after all, that the danger really lay— 
they would some day or other have to be 
met by rates, and were therefore a spe- 
cially important branch of the question. 
The total of the loans had risen between 
June, 1874, and Lady Day, 1879, from 
£84,000,000 to £128,500,000. The 
whole National Debt was something 
under £720,000,000, and would have to 
be paid off not more imperatively and 
necessarily than these local loans. Again, 
the duration of local loans, the periods 
for which money was borrowed, had to 
be considered by the House. One great 
municipal body had borrowed £1,000,000 
in perpetuity, as though the prosperity 
of the town it represented—in which, by 
the way, murmurs of reciprocity nad 
lately been heard—would last for ever. 
Long terms, such as 50, 60, or 100 years, 
were not uncommon; and he had known 
an important Metropolitan authority 
borrow money for 60 years in order to 
effect improvements that could not by 
any possibility last for half that length 
of time. He might mention, by way of 
illustration, that he had in his mind a 
case in which a number of boilers that 
had already been repaired had been 
purchased by money borrowed for the 
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term of 60 years. The effect of refus- 
ing or withholding such a statement as 
he asked for would be to check all re- 
forms in the right direction, to leave 
reformers with a sense of having blindly 
to pay more every year than they did the 
year before, and to excite in their minds 
a grumbling spirit, without the informa- 
tion essential to an intelligent compre- 
hension of the points towards which re- 
forms should be directed. An idea was 
still widely prevalent that if you could 
get an object carried out by means of 
the rates, you would get it done for 
nothing ; that everybody benefited, and 
that nobody lost. The prevalence of 
this idea had a most demoralizing effect. 
He awaited with much interest the re- 
marks which the right hon. Gentle- 
man would make on this subject, and 
hoped he would not say that the matter 
must be postponed until the great ques- 
tion of local government had been 
settled. In his belief, the accounts 
could be worked out and presented to 
Parliament without waiting for the 
settlement of that very important ques- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving the Resolution of which he 
had given Notice. 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, he sin- 
cerely sympathized with, and cordially 
supported, the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Leicestershire. 
He had on former occasions called the 
attention of the House and the country | 
to this important subject, and had en- 
deavoured to persuade the House that 
it was absolutely necessary that an an- 
nual Local Budget should be presented 
to Parliament, and that they should 
have an annual abstract of Receipts and 
Expenditure for all money levied from 
the ratepayers for the different purposes 
of the different local authorities. His 
hon. Friend in 1872 had aided and as- 
sisted in that object, and he ventured to 
say that if the proposal and policy were 
good, then the arguments in favour of 
it now were much stronger. He ven- 
tured on that occasion to draw a dis- 
tinction between Imperial and Local 
Taxation, and he said that whilst every 
expenditure with reference to Imperial 
Taxation was scanned within that House 
with the greatest caution, and with great 
scrupulousness, yet in the question of 
Local Taxation they were indifferent and 
apathetic to the whole subject. The 
accounts of the one were clear and ex- 
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plicit ; but the accounts of Local Taxa- 
tion, on the contrary, were obscure and 
complicated, and almost unintelligible ; 
whereas every item of our Imperial 
Taxation was under Parliamentary ad- 
ministration, and under the supervision 
of the Government, with reference to 
Local Taxation we were comparatively 
indifferent —he might say supremely 
apathetic—in respect of the mode and 
means by which these vast sums ex- 
tracted. from the ratepayers were ex- 
pended. He had strongly urged that as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
responsible for Imperial Taxation, the 
President of the Local Government 
Board should be made equally respon- 
sible for Local Taxation Expenditure. 
His hon. Friend had told the House 
of the Bill he had introduced in the year 
1873, and which, had it passed, would 
have been a boon to the country. He 
suggested that there should be an 
Annual Budget of Local Taxation, and 
that that Budget should be made up at 
one period of the year. His hon. Friend 
had then been fortunate in one respect ; 
he then got the assistance of a Member 
of the Government, the right hon. Mem- 
ber. for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld); he 
carried that Bill through Committee, 
but, like other private Members’ Bills, 
it did not advance any further. His 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition, in 1875, announced in the 
House that he advocated the principle 
and proposal in his hon. Friend’s Biull, 
and he then initiated and established a 
Local Taxation Budget; and for the 
years 1876-7-8 they had an Annual 
Budget which was most interesting to 
that House and to the country. For 
the next two yearsit wasomitted. But, 
as he had said before, if it was needful 
and necessary 10 years ago to have an 
Annual Statement of Local Taxation, it 
was far more important that they should 
have it now, for the rate of local ex- 
penditure and local indebtedness was 
alarmingly on the increase. It would 
scarcely be credited that 10 years ago 
local burdens were less than now. Not- 
withstanding that the late Government 
had given upwards of £2,000,000 in re- 
missions, the burdens had increased by 
the imposition of new taxes—education, 
highway, and sanitary rates—so that 
ositively all the boons granted by the 

te Government had been absorbed by 
new taxation for new objects. How was 
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it on reference to their local indebted- 
ness? They were actually increasing 


their local indebtedness at the rate of ~ 


£10,000,000 per annum, and at this 
present moment he thought it would be 
found that our local indebtedness was 
£150,000,000, and that was consider- 
ably more than the rateable value of 
the property of the United Kingdom at 
this present moment. They had been 
endeavouring of late years very much 
to decrease the National Debt; yet, at 
the same time, they had been creating 
another kind of National Debt, far more 
rapidly, and at a much greater rate, 
than they were diminishing the old one. 
They had been creating a new debt in 
their local indebtedness. That debt 
was really amounting, at this moment, 
to almost the National Debt of many 
important States. He was one of those 
who thought that the mode and the 
means by which they had allowed money 
to be borrowed by their local authorities 
from the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners was radically wrong. We were 
thus giving undue facilities for borrow- 
ing money. He thought it had been 
an inducement to those local authorities 
to spend more money, and to spend that 
money more extravagantly than they 
otherwise would. He alsa thought that 
the mode and means which they had 
given them of spreading the repayment 
over such a very lengthened period was 
also a temptation to borrow money. It 
was hardly right in them that they 
should be drawing bills upon posterity 
for almost every conceivable object, 
throwing undue responsibilities upon 
them, and expecting posterity by-and- 
bye to pay them. It was not impro- 
bable that posterity might have many 
wants and requirements of their own; 
just as much as we had in the present 
generation; and he did not think that 
they would be particularly well pleased 
to find that we had mortgaged their se- 
curities so heavily and so severely as 
we had already done. We had no 
right to lighten our burdens and re- 
sponsibilities by transferring so large a 
proportion of them to posterity. The 
system of Government Loans, except 
under very exceptional circumstances, 
was bad. Money was particularly plen- 
tiful and cheap at the present time, and 
if the security was good there was no 
difficulty in any local authority going 
into the open market and getting as 
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much money as they required. In 1875 
the late Government passed a Local 
Loans Act, and he would like to know 
why that had been so little utilized ? 
Was it that the Public Works’ Loan 
Commissioners were advancing their 
money on cheaper terms than it could 
be got in the open market, or were less 
particular as to securities? No doubt 
a certain amount of debt must be con- 
tracted by local authorities to carry out 
the various social and sanitary improve- 
ments which the Legislature was con- 
tinually imposing exceptionally on the 
owners and occupiers of real property ; 
but if local authorities went into the 
open market they would be more care- 
ful than when, as at present, they could 
run up large accounts with the Commis- 
sioners. It was not to be expected that 
local authorities should find money for 
the improvements that were forced upon 
them out of current revenue; but still 
Government ought to be much more 
cautious in sanctioning these debts. 
Greater care and more stringent regula- 
tions should be exercised, and their re- 
ayment should not be spread over so 
engtheneda period. In many instances 
there was an entire absence of any effi- 
cient and independent system of audit 
with reference to the application of 
these vast sums. All the accounts of 
the local authorities should be subjected 
to the same audit as that of Poor Law 
authorities and school boards, and be 
regularly published every year. Hese- 
conded the Motion, as he was perfectly 
satisfied, if attention was called to our 
Local Taxation and our local indebted- 
ness by an Annual Budget Statement 
from a responsible Member of the Go- 
vernment, we should better realize our 
responsibilities, and be a deal more 
careful and cautious in incurring them. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*the annual consideration of the measures im- 
posing taxation should be accompanied by a 

inisterial Statement of Local Taxation and 
Finance, so as to afford the House an opportu- 
nity of reviewing, as a whole, the requisitions 
made on the Nation for local as well as Impe- 
rial purposes,’’— (Mr. Pell,) 


—instead thereof. 
Question a pe ‘‘That the words 


roposed to be left out stand part of the 
uestion.’’ 


Sir Massey Lopes 
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Mr. RATHBONE said, he could not 
help thinking that it was not necessary 
to argue the. Motion. They were all 
agreed that the whole subject of Local 
Expenditure should annually be brought 
before the attention of Parliament; and 
the only question was how that could 
be best accomplished. His work in 
this matter had been the humble one 
of collecting information ; and in the 
course of his inquiries it appeared to 
him that the only chance of our local 
government being efficient, and our Local 
Taxation being moderate, was to have 
the whole subject placed on such a footing 
that the ratepayers should know what 
they were spending, and for what purpose 
the money was spent. To do that they 
must begin at the beginning, and not at 
the end—they must begin in the locali- 
ties themselves. He thought they ought 
to have in every locality, in place of the 
present chaotic system, one local and 
spending authority. When that was ac- 
complished they could then know for 
what they were being taxed and what 
they were paying. How was it possible 
to know that at present? In the dis- 
trict in which he lived, within a radius 
of a few miles, there were 35 taxing 
and spending authorities. He defied any 
man in that area to say where one must 
look for a check upon abuse or mis- 
management. His proposal was not 
only desirable, but it was practicable. 
In speaking a few years ago with the 
present Lord Reay, then a Member of 
the Dutch Government, that gentleman 
said that Holland was perfectly satisfied 
with its local government, He (Mr. 
Rathbone) then said that that was the 
only country which he ever knew was 
satisfied with its local government, and 
he wished Lord Reay would undertake 
to get a statement of how they managed 
there to content the people with the 
local government. That statement had 
been obtained; and really the whole 
success lay in the principle which he 
had mentioned. The Dutch, he believed, 
originally derived their system of local 
government from this country; but, in- 
stead of letting it grow up, they took 
care to put it upon a regular system, 
and their system was the having one 
primary local government doing all the 
work for the district. The local au- 
thority brought in a Local Budget on the 
30th September every year. The Budget 
lay on the Table until the following Ist 
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January. It was sent up to what we 
should call our County Boards, and also 
to the Central Government; and if either 
of those bodies found that anything had 
been done which trenched upon their 
management, or was contrary to the 
powers and the duties of the local board, 
they had the right to object; but if no 
objection was made, the Budget became 
law on the 18th of January every year. 
It would be apparent to the House that 
if we had such a system in this country 
there would be no difficulty in the way 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board annually laying before the 
country a statement of Local Administra- 
tion, 'laxation, and Finance. It would 
be also evident that this Budget coming 
once a year before the locality in general 
debate, which brought everything that 
was interesting to any portion of the rate- 
payers before them, would meet with ge- 
neral attention and criticism. The conse- 
quence in Holland was that enormous 
powers had been given to the local au- 
thority. The primary local authority in 
Holland could levy any tax which was 
not levied by the Central Government; 
but yet those large powers were kept in 
check, and the local authorities there 
were economical and efficient. 

Mr. T. COLLINS thought there 
could be no doubt that the Resolution, 
if acted upon, would have a very mate- 
rial effect in reducing the powers of 
local bodies in reference to borrowing 
money. It was a great mistake that the 
House did not lay down in broad prin- 
ciples that each generation for local pur- 
poses should pay its own debts, and that 
no borrowing powers should be given to 
local authorities extending over a period 
of more than 30 years. Anyone who had 
experience of local authorities knew that 
they preferred to borrow at 4 per cent 
if they could throw the loan over 50 
years, rather than borrow at 34 per 
cent if the loan had to be paid off in 
30 years. The question always was— 
“Over how many years can we throw 
this debt, and how little can we pay 
year by year?” Unfortunately, the 
interests of owners and occupiers were 
at variance in that respect. The latter 
were only anxious to borrow as much 
money as possible, and enter upon as 
large an outlay as they could, because 
it brought them immediate benefit. 
Owners naturally took a different view. 
He hoped, therefore, that Parliament 
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would lay down the principle that each 
generation should pay the cost of its 
own fancies, instead of throwing its 
debts over 50, 60, or 100 years. He 
would also say a word as to the unfair 
incidence of burdens according as pro- 
perty was freehold or leasehold. At 
present, if there was a number of lease- 
hold houses on one side of a street, and 
a number of freehold on the other, the 
one paid 3 per cent Probate Duty, and 
the other nothing, or next to nothing, 
It was a perfect scandal, and could be 
supported by neither rhyme nor reason. 
There should be no such distinction. 
Property should be divided into rate- 
able and non-rateable, and the Probate 
Duty should be levied at different rates 
accordingly. Of course, the manner in 
which it was dealt with in the present 
Bill could only be regarded as frag- 
mentary, and he hoped at a future time 
the subject would be grasped in a more 
general manner. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I think there 
is great force in the statement made by 
the hon. Gentleman from the other side 
of the House with respect to the ques- 
tion of Probate Duty. Thereis no doubt 
whatever that that is a subject which 
must be taken intovery serious considera- 
tion by Parliament. This much I said ona 
recent occasion, and I also pointed out 
that until the House had determined 
what it would endeavour to give to the 
Statute Law and other matters, it was 
not possible to legislate upon the subject 
of both duties. I pass from that, be- 
cause I think it is understood this debate 
should have for its main object to deal 
with the subject raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell). 
With the spirit and aim of his speech 
I entirely sympathize, as I do with the 
speeches made since the hon. Gentleman 
sat down. I am very glad we are not 
placed in conflict with the terms of the 
Resolution; because, although some little 
objection might be taken on the score of 
ambiguity, I should be sorry to seem to 
be in opposition to him. This question is 
so large and complex that itis difficult to 
give a full view of it except in lengthened 
debate ; and, therefore, I must beg the 
indulgence of the House if I do not 
at present take a full view of it. I have 
already expressed my thorough sym- 
pathy with the speech made by the hon. 
Member. The hon. Member has spoken 
most properly of the presentation of acs 
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counts of Local Expenditure, as one of 
the first objects to which we should look, 
and an object which may be prosecuted 
without making it dependent altogether 
upon the settlement of other questions, 
however important and however difficult. 
I entirely agree with him in that mat- 
ter; but I would at the same time point 
out that we must not expect, I am 
afraid, to do all that is to be done in 
this respect at a single stroke. In the 
first place, some progress has been 
made, and, of course, it is the duty and 
the aim of the Local Government Board, 
under whatever Government, to keep 
this subject still in view, and lay the 
foundation of a good system of local ac- 
count, with the view of enabling Parlia- 
ment to obtain a clear knowledge, and, 
if necessary, sufficient control over Local 
Expenditure. It is right to point out 
that in this matter we are dealing not 
only with England, but with Scotland 
and Ireland as well, and that, as re- 
gards the presentation of accounts for 
those countries—and Scotland in par- 
ticular—we.are, I believe, less advanced 
than with regard to England. The sub- 
ject must and ought to be prosecuted for 
the three countries, because unless you 
do so you cannot either consider duly 
the relation between Local and Imperial 
Expenditure, or obtain that aggregate 
view which the hon. Member is most de- 
sirous to obtain of the total Expenditure 
of the country, whether Imperial or 
local. The Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber states— 


‘¢ That the annual consideration of the mea- 
sures imposing taxation should be accompanied 
by a Ministerial Statement of Local Taxation 
and Finance, so as to afford the House an op- 
portunity of reviewing, as a whole, the requisi- 
tions made on the nation for local ag, well as 
Imperial purposes.’’ 


I am sure that the hon. Member does 
not mean that the Local and Imperial 
Budget should be comprised in a speech 
embracing both subjects, because they 
are in the Department of two Ministers; 
and, in the second place, everyone 
knows, especially in the case of the 
larger and complex Budgets, it could 
have no effect except to confuse, if sub- 
jects so wide and diversified were com- 

ined. What I take to be the general 
object of the Motion is that there should 
be a Ministerial Statement on the sub- 
ject in the course of the Session, and 
that it should be as closely following in 


Hr. Gladstone 
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point of time the Financial Statement as 
possible. We are indebted to my right 
hon. Friend opposite (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), who, as Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer, took notice of the rapid growth of 
Local Taxation and Local Loans, and laid 
down officially in this House the propo- 
sition that this Annual Statement ought 
to be made. This deserves very serious 
consideration ; because, unquestionably, 
the subject of Loval Loans is formidable 
from two points of view—first of all as 
indicating a vast increase in the scale of 
local expenditure and the dangerous 
tendencies to enlarge and increase it; 
and, secondly, as constituting a new 
drain upon the credit of the nation, 
which threatens to become serious, 
and which under given circumstances of 
time, for great Imperial purposes, may 
be a great public evil. There is, there- 
fore, not only a local, but also a central 
interest to the nation and the Exchequer 
in the due presentation of this subject. 
With regard to the loans likely to be 
required from the Exchequer for public 
purposes, that has become a regular 
part of our system. But thare is some 
difficulty in laying down the proposition 
that the statement shall always be pre- 
sented at the same period of the Session 
asthe Financial Statement, because it may 
happen—and it may happen this year— 
that the amount which may be required 
in the course of the year depends very 
essentially upon legislation that is ac- 
tually under consideration of the House, 
and which the House may not be able 
to dispose of until a more advanced 
period of the Session. However, this 
Statement, however desirable, is only a 
part of the question, because it does not 
include loans obtained by local authori- 
ties from sources other than Imperial, 
and I am very glad the local authorities 
should borrow on their own credit. I 
am quite certain that that will confer a 
much stronger sense of responsibility, 
and secure a much closer attention than 
would be the case under the slippery and 
perilous idea that they could go to a 
central source to borrow and draw upon 
the nation. I believe the doctrine laid 
down to be thoroughly sound, and I hope 
it will receive assent from all quarters. 
I need not say that it is the intention 
of the President of the Local Government 
Board to make a Statement of the kind 
to which the hon. Member alluded, and 
at as early a period as he can. The 
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hon. Member knows the exceedingly 
abnormal circumstances of the present 
Session, and he knows under what diffi- 
culties the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth), in the time of the 
late Government, laboured with regard 
to the fulfilment of their intentions in 
this respect. The hon. Member said 
that he hoped I would not say that this 
was a matter which must await the settle- 
ment of the great question of local 
government. I shall not say that. Ido 
not think it is necessary that all progress 
in this important business should be 
postponed until the question of local 
government has been settled. At the 
same time, having said that I fully be- 
lieve that great good will arise from an 
endeavour to improve the system of local 
accounts and accelerate the presentation 
of local accounts, and bring their pre- 
sentation to a convenient period of the 
year—while believing that great good 
will arise from that, and also from the 
simple fact of an authentic official State- 
ment in this House and a discussion 
by the House upon it—I am bound to 
say that I do not think it would be 
possible for us to cope with all the 
difficulties of the case without taking 
into consideration the serious difficulty 
we stand in as to the general despatch of 
our Business. Let us take the Indian 
Financial Statement. That is a question 
of a very formidable nature indeed, less 
directly relating to our own pockets; but 
it is a great Imperial question, and may 
have some possible relation tothe Expen- 
diture of the country. It was the full 
desire that that Statement should be 
made from year to year, at a period of 
the Session when it would be in their 
power to secure for it full attention ; but 
notwithstanding that, under all Govern- 
ments alike, it has been found impossible 
to draw the attention of the House until 
the year is exhausted. Sir, I feel con- 
vinced of this—we shall make no effectual 
prevision for the satisfactory general 
discharge of our public duties until we 
recognize these two facts—fundamental 
facts—first of all, that we are in a great 
arrear of Public Business; and, secondly, 
that the system under which we live 
involves us almost daily in the very large 
waste of Parliamentary time. Under 
these circumstances, the enormous arrears 
of Business, and the enormous waste of 
time make amost formidable combination. 

submit to the judgment of the House 
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an idea which may lead to something 
useful. We have a very valuable Com- 
mittee sitting annually .upon Public 
Accounts, and the effect of that Com- 
mittee is to speak with great -authority 
upon a difficult and intricate subject, 
which would not command much general 
interest in Parliament if it were made 
the subject of debate, and yet which it 
is of very great importance to examine, 
I am by no means sure that it is not 
worthy the consideration of the Gentlemen 
who are interested in local expenditure 
whether we might not be able to effect 
something useful by establishing a Com- 
mittee of weight and authority which 
should have for its duty the regular re- 
view of Local Expenditure and Accounts, 
and the presentation to the House from 
time to time of the results of their em- 
ployment. Ido not venture to give on 
that subject any positive opinion ; but I 
think it a hopeful matter to prosecute, 
and one worth examination. As regards 
the general question of Local Expendi- 
ture, it is, perhaps, of such magnitude 
that we cannot satisfactorily dispose of it 
now. I hope, however, we are approach- 
ing the time when these matters will no 
longer be dealt with as questions of rival 
interest betweeen the Local and Imperial 
Exchequers. As long as they are 80 
dealt with, in my opinion, we shall do 
nothing but mischief. There is, un- 
doubtedly, a fatal tendency in the system 
of what are called ‘‘Grants in Aid”’ both 
to relax the principles of economy in the 
country and to increase the country’s 
aggregate expenditure. What we have 
to do is to strive honestly and impartially 
to keep down the aggregate total expen- 
diture of the country. Whether it be 
local expenditure or Imperial, that is the 
interest, and that is the duty of Parlia- 
ment. Next to keeping down the total 
expenditure, our duty is to see that the 
taxation by which it is to be met is 
freely and fairly apportioned; and in 
apportioning taxation what we have to 
do is to make a double examination— 
first of all of the way in which the taxa- 
tion falls as between property and labour ; 
and, secondly, of the way in which it falls 
as between real property and personal 
property. These two questions are 
totally distinct one from the other, as to 
the allocation between the two kinds of 
property ; but as long as these questions 
are debated simply as er oe of rivalry 
between the local and the Central Ex- 
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chequer, we lose sight entirely of that. I 
only say that I do not believe those great 
questions can be satisfactorily disposed 
of until the question of local government 
has been thoroughly dealt with. The 
questionsof improving the local accounts, 
and the Parliamentary supervision and 
moral influence to be brought to bear 
on the local expenditure, I hope, will go 
forth quite independently of the settle- 
ment of these greater questions, desir- 
able as that settlement may in itself be. 
I think we all must feel that those who, 
like the hon. Member who proposed the 
Motion, and who spoke in this House in 
the interests of general economy and 
thrift in Local Expenditure, are really 
rendering a valuable and important ser- 
vice to the State. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he must 
congratulate his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) 
on the encouragement he had received 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He was very glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman had it in contemplation to 
continue the practice of making an An- 
nual Statement to the House on subjects 
such as they now had before them. By 
the Local Loans Act, the Local Taxation 
Returns Act, and the Auditing Act— 
three Acts passed by the late Govern- 
ment—the foundation had been laid for 
a useful series of measures on the ques- 
tions under consideration. He depre- 
cated many of the remarks that had 
been made as to the tendency of local 
authorities generally to get into debt; 
but the best way at present to check the 
tendency would be by paying careful 
attention to the Private Bill legislation. 
It was by no means the case that all the 
local authorities were running a race to 
get into debt. Of £120,000,000, by far 
the greater part had been raised by 
half-a-dozen great towns, in whose case 
there was no cause for alarm, as their 
rateable value was quite sufficient to 
meet any pressure. The House and 
the country were very much indebted 
to his right hon. Friend the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) for the earnestness and ability 
with which he pressed forward the 
ere tai of the Local Loans Act; and 

e hoped his right hon. Friend op- 
posite, when he came to make his An- 
nual Statement, would make it under 
more favourable circumstances than had 
fallen to his own lot when at the head 
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of the Local Government Board. The 
suggestion that a strong Committee, 
having pores to review these questions, 
should be appointed, was an important 
one ; and his hope was that such a Com- 
mittee, when formed, would have more 
attention paid to it than the Committee 
on Public Accounts, which received less 
recognition in the House and the coun- 
try than its merits deserved. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he thought that 
the hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Resolution ought to be satisfied with 
the Prime Minister’s speech, which he 
thought would strengthen the hands of 
those local authorities who desired to 
economize. 

Mr. 8. LEIGHTON said, he hoped 
that in future, as the persons who paid 
the rates and taxes were, for the most 
part, the same, the two Budgets would 
be laid before the House as nearly as 
possible at the same period of the Ses- 
sion. It was a very rudimentary con- 
dition of finance which omitted from 
calculation the money required for the 
Public Services, because that money was 
derived from special burdens on a special 
class of property. When, for instance, 
£1,500,000 was paid for national edu- 
cation out of the rates, that sum should 
be stated, together with the sum which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
manded for national education out of 
the taxes. So with the expenditure on 
the administration of justice, and all 
these other heads of Local Expenditure, 
which were partly defrayed by the Im- 
perial, partly by the Local Exchequer. 
Otherwise the public were but partially 
informed of their liabilities. No pro- 
posal could be more disastrous than to 
relegate Local Taxation to a Grand Com- 
mittee. For Local Taxation reformers 
desired that some Minister of first rank 
should be held personally responsible for 
burdens imposed on the ratepayers 
through the agency of the Government. 
They did not care for the irresponsibility 
of a Committee. The local expenses, of 
which complaint was made, were almost 
entirely due to the interference of the 
Imperial Government. In Shropshire 
they were now paying for police, high- 
ways, and other purposes, £40,000 a-year 
more than was paid in 1870. It was the 
same in every other county. Too much 
had been made in that debate of debts 
of local authorities for purely local pur- 

improvements. 
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That source of expenditure, though de- 
serving of the closest attention, was of 
a different character and origin to the 
expenditure for purely national purposes. 
It was to the latter department they 
wished to direct attention. The speech 
of the Prime Minister meant delay and 
procrastination, and, therefore, was not 
satisfactory to him. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that, speaking 
from his own experience, he mustcharac- 
terize the charge of extravagance which 
had been brought against the local autho- 
rities in dealing with subventions as 
not being well founded. The enormous 
amount of Local Loans of which they 
sometimes heard had, for the most part, 
been incurred for sanitary improvements 
under the direction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It was true that local self- 
government tended to develop great di- 
versity of views among local authorities ; 
but, on the whole, it was much to be 
preferred to centralization. : 


Question put, and agreed to. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—RECIPRO- 
CITY.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. MAC IVER, who had given 
Notice of his intention to move— 


“That Customs Duties should be replaced 
upon such Foreign importations as come into 
unfair competition with the industries of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” 


said, that he intended, after introducing 
the subject, to defer the Motion until 
Mr. Ecroyd, the new Member for 
Preston, elected in the place of the 
late Mr. Hermon, had taken his seat. 
His conviction was that the victory 
achieved by Mr. Ecroyd was due to his 
support of such views as those which 
were set forth in the Resolution, as well 
as to the disgust which the country felt at 
the policy of a Government who talked 
of retrenchment, and had asked for 
£85,000,000 to carry on the govern- 
ment of the country, being the largest 
sum ever asked for by any Govern- 
ment, and, while always preaching 
peace, had troubles on hand in every 
quarter of the globe excepting Australia 
and America. He wished to take that 
opportunity of adverting to the practice 
which the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) had re- 
sorted to of writing letters. The right 
hon. Gentleman had written letters that 
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were certainly not polite letters, letters 
certainly that a statesman scarcely ought 
to have written, and letters which he (Mr. 
Mac Iver) much regretted, because he 
was not insensible to the respect which 
was due to a Gentleman with grey hairs 
who had spent a long life, however 
mistakenly, in the service of his country. 
At one time the right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken of the Reciprocity agitation 
as only fit for foolsand simpletons. He 
believed that the right hon. Gentleman 
had even called those who took up this 
question a set of lunatics. In his own 
case, the right hon. Gentleman had gone 
so far as to call him something which 
made him out to be aliar. Then, again, 
at a meeting at Birmingham, the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster was 
good enough to describe him—at least, 
he thought the reference was to him— 
as awretch. Such language did him no 
harm, and if it pleased the right hon. 
Gentleman to continue such language, 
it could only recoil upon himself. The 
last occasion on which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman used language which they must 
regret was in reference to the late Mr. 
Hermon, whose speech he finally wound 
up by describing as ‘‘ confused nonsense.” 
Mr. Hermon rather felt those words; 
and it was his intention, had he lived, 
to have seconded the Motion which stood 
on the Paper for this evening. After 
Mr. Hermon’s death he had written to 
Mr. Ecroyd, expressing his readiness to 
place the Motion in that Gentleman’s 
hand in the event of his return for 
Preston; but he had received a reply 
stating that Mr. Ecroyd would not be 
able to take his seat that night in con- 
sequence of being called upon to address 
a meeting at Bradford at the invita- 
tion of Mr. Shepherd, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and on a re- 
quisition signed by 10,000 working men 
of Bradford. As he saw the junior 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) 
in his place, he would take the oppor- 
tunity of putting to him the following 
questions, which had been suggested by 
a correspondent :— 

“T.there is no distress in Bradford, how 
comes it that the poor rate is now 3s., whereas 
recently it was only 2s.? Is it correct that 
your own firm has one mill standing idle, and 
the other working only four days a week ?” 

He might remark that the speech of 
Lord Beaconsfield, in reply to Lord 
Bateman, had been most unfairly quoted 
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in reference to views such as were held 
by Mr. Ecroyd and himself. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s words were not directed 
against proposals such as those of his 
(Mr. Mac Iver’s) Resolution. He (Mr. 
Mac Iver) was a humble follower of Mr. 
Ecroyd, and was prepared to give his 
adherence to everything that Gentleman 
had written on the subject of Free Trade 
versus Protection. He wished the House 
to understand that he had stood by his 
guns, and that he deferred that Motion 
in order that it might at a later day 
have full justice done it by Mr. Ecroyd. 
He might say, however, that he had 
letters from Birmingham, Bradford, 
Sheffield, Dewsbury, Wakefield, Man- 
chester, and other towns—to name which 
would occupy too much time—in support 
of the views he entertained. This re- 
minded him of what had once been said 
to him by Mr. Hardcastle, who, he re- 
gretted to say, was no longer a Member 
of the House. Mr. Hardcastle had said 
to him, after he had made a speech in 
the House on this subject—‘‘ First people 
begin by calling you a fool; next they 
begin to say there is something in your 
argument ; and the third step is success.” 
He thought he saw success before them 
at no very distant period. The House 
would remember that on many occasions 
he had addressed Questions to the Go- 
vernment with reference to our commer- 
cial relations with foreign countries ; but 
the answers had been of a very vague 
nature, without any information. All 
that could be ascertained was that the 
Government were giving the matter 
their consideration or making represen- 
tations. With regard to the surtazxe 
@entrepdt and the shipping bounties, 
he thought he had some reason to com- 
plain of the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. The Under Secre- 
tary did not know anything whatever of 
the subject, or, if he did, he had no 
business to answer as he did. The 
French, by means of their bounty sys- 
tem, were rapidly acquiring a useful 
Navy. They offered a premium that 
amounted to 12 percent per annum upon 
all ships constructed in France; and 
even if the vessel was constructed in 
England or elsewhere, and was of French 
ownership, they still gave, for the sake 
of getting control of the property, what 
was practically a handsome dividend. 
That was all managed, as everybody 
knew by the Foreign Office, and the 
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arrangement was in direct violation of 
the Most Favoured Nation Clause, or 
else it showed that the Most Favoured 
Nation Clause was worthless. He should 
be very glad if the Under Secretary 
could show that he was right and he 
(Mr. Mac Iver) was wrong; but, unfor- 
tunately, he knew he was not wrong, 
The French Government could not get 
rid of the bounty system for at least 10 
years, and he should like to know what 
reply the Government would get from 
Francein answer to theirrepresentations, 
With regard to the surtaxe d’entrepét, 
England happened to be in the geogra- 
phiecal position that a clause which 
nominally affected all other nations only 
affected her. England was, or ought to 
be, the depét for supplying France with 
foreign importations. That was for- 
merly a very useful and important trade; 
but it had been practically put a stop to 
by the tax upon indirect importation, 
If the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs would press home the 
question as he ought to do, in jus- 
tice to our shipowners, mer¢thants, and 
brokers, and insist that importations 
of goods for foreign countrivs through 
England should be taxed the same as if 
they had been directly imported from 
foreign countries, there might still be a 
chance of his succeeding. There was a 
suspicious look in a good many of our 
Free Trade negotiations. He could not 
help thinking that some of the growing 
willingness of France to negotiate with 
England arose from one of three causes, 
or, perhaps, to a combination of them 
all. Firstly, they saw that there was a 
growing dissatisfaction among all classes 
of the community of England, and that 
it was by no means as certain as French- 
men used to think that they would be 
allowed to continue to plunder us as they 
pleased. He thought, in the second place, 
that France wanted to conciliate public 
opinion in this country upon the Tunis 
Question. They must feel that there 
was a very wide difference between the 
friendly suggestions of Lord Salisbury 
and what they had actually done; and 
they could not help feeling that if a Con- 
servative Government had been in power 
there would have been strong remon- 
strance against the unprovoked attack 
on a portion of the Ottoman Empire. A 
third reason was that, in common with 
the rest of the world, France could not 
be blind to the blunder of Her Majesty’s 
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Government, and to the probability that 
could not be far distant when Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Advisers would be out of 
Office. The only hope as regarded secur- 
ing better commercial arrangements with 


_ France was that something like a busi- 


ness-like tone should be introduced into 
the negotiations now pending. He asked 
the House to remember that the exports 
from England to France of raw materials 
from 1863 to 1879 amounted in value to 
60,000,000f., while the imports of raw 
materials during the same period from 
France to England did not amount to 
one-third of that stated value. Our ex- 
ports to France of articles of luxury were 
a mere trifle, while our imports from 
France of like goods amounted to 
5,274,000f.; while of manufactures gene-. 
rally, our exports to France, as compared 
with our imports from France, were as 
37,000,000f. in value to 72,000,000f. He 
had only, in conclusion, to say that the 
proposal he had placed on the Paper was 
based upon principlesadvocated by Adam 
Smith and strongly supported by John 
Stuart Mill. Adam Smith, in Wealth 
of Nations, said— 


“The case in which it may sometimes be a 
matter of deliberation how far it is proper to 
continue the free importation of certain foreign 
goods is when some foreign nation restrains by 
high duties or prohibitions the importation of 
some of our manufactures in their country. Re- 
venge in this case naturally dictates retaliation, 
and that we should impose the like duties and 
prohibitions upon the importation of some or all 
of their manufactures into ours. There may be 
good policy in retaliations of this kind when 
there is a probability that they will procure the 
repeal of the high duties or prohibitions com- 
plained of. The recovery of a great foreign 
market will generally more than compen- 
sate the transitory inconvenience of paying 
dearer during a short time for some sorts of 
goods,”” 


And the following remarks were made 
by John Stuart Mill in his Principles of 
Political Economy :— 


“A country cannot be expected to renounce 
the power of taxing foreigners unless foreigners 
will in return practice towards itself the same 
forbearance. The only mode in which a country 
can save itself from being a loser by the revenue 
duties imposed by other countries on its com- 
modities is to impose corresponding revenue 
duties on theirs, only it must take care that 
those duties be not so high as to exceed all that 
remains of the advantage of the trade, and put 
an end to importation altogether, causing an 
article to be produced at home or imported from 
another and dearer market.’’ 


The authors of these opinions were not 
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Protectionists—the Protectionist theory 
of the old times had passed away, but 
not more completely than the theories 
of Free Trade. He thought the time 
had arrived when the country should 
reconsider its fiseal system in the light 
of present circumstances. The time had 
come when we should decide as business- 
like men to adapt ourselves to our pre- 
sent position, by practising Free Trade 
as far as it was possible, and Protection 
as far as it was necessary. 

Mr. SLAGG said, the hon. Member 
for Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver) had not 
made to him his meaning particularly 
clear, and he thought others were in 
the same condition of mind with him- 
self as to what the hon. Gentleman 
really meant. The hon. Member re- 
ferred, in the course of his speech, to 
the triumph of his opinions as ‘Illustrated 
by the return of Mr. Ecroyd for Preston. 
He had the advantage lately of reading 
the arguments of Mr. Eeroyd, and he 
must say that they conveyed to him no 
more concise impression of what was in- 
tended by the present movement in re- 
gard to Protection or Reciprocity than 
the arguments of the hon. Gentleman 
who had spoken to-night. He believed 
Mr. Ecroyd wished to impose duties upon 
the food supply of the people of this 
country ; and if that was the idea which 
the hon. Gentleman wished to place upon 
his banner to-night, and which he very 
wrongly attributed to the Tory Party as 
being adopted generally by them, he 
would find very little support in the 
country ; and none whatever from think- 
ing Members in the House. The hon. 
Gentleman said a great deal as to the 
French Treaty. He told them several 
times that this country was being per- 
sistently robbed by France; but he 
(Mr. Slagg) wished to ask whether it 
was robbery to buy a thing from France 
at a cheaper price than we could make 
it for ourselves? It seemed to him that 
was not robbery, but a distinct advan- 
tage. Because the French were too 
short-sighted in regard to political eco- 
nomy to buy from us on the cheapest 
possible terms, it did not seem to him at 
all to mend matters that we should re- 
fuse to buy from them as cheaply as we 
possibly could do. The hon. Gentleman 
had further said a great deal on the 
subject of the bargaining process that 
had taken place in our negotiations with 
France, ant particularly with regard to 
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the Treaty of 1860, and he seemed to 
think there was something very wrong 
in that proceeding. He (Mr. Slagg) 
was not one of those who advocated the 
bargaining process in relation to com- 
mercial negotiations. He thought it was 
very much to be deplored, and it was 
only on the ground of the absolute 
necessity of presenting some concession 
to France by way of duties in order to 
induce her to make similar concessions 
to us that Mr. Cobden entertained the 
idea. Mr. Cobden did not look upon it, 
he was perfectly. sure, in the light of 
making a concession to the disadvantage 
of England, for it was his intention not 
only to concede those duties to France, 
but simultaneously to concede them to 
all the world. At the close of the last 
Session the Prime Minister introduced 
into his Budget scheme a further con- 
cession on the Wine Duties in order to 
facilitate negotiations with the French 
in reference to further concession on 
their part. He was not sorry that that 
proposal fell through,, because the fact 
that we had now nothing to offer France 
which she considered valuable as a con- 
cession really placed the subject on the 
true and pure basis of trade between the 
two countries. The bargaining process, 
he was happy to find, had now gone by 
altogether, so that the Treaty could 
never be reproached in the future with 
being accompanied by some process 
which was thought, in a measure at 
least, antagonistic to pure Free Trade 
principle. The hon. Gentleman again 
had said that we should be prepared to 
impose duties in our present negotia- 
tions with France. He (Mr. Slagg) en- 
tirely disagreed with that proposition. 
He thought it could not be shown that 
such a process would be of the slightest 
advantage. On the other hand, if it 
were possible to lower duties in the 
forthcoming negotiations, he should be 
very glad to do so, and the only retalia- 
tion which we could possibly make in 
the present situation was not in the 
direction of increasing duties further, 
but in the direction of lowering them. 
For instance, he thought it would be 
possible for us to make concessions in 
regard to the Wine Duties of Spain 
and Portugal, and thus to place those 
countries on a much more favourable 
footing than they occupy at the present 
moment. Such a step as that might 
possibly stimulate France to a better 


Mr. Slagg 
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/ment of us. But the fact was really 
| this—that the French did not any longer 
value a reduction of their Wine Duties. 
Having suffered from three or four bad 
harvests, they did not now produce as 
much wine as they could consume in 
their own country. He thought they 
had given up the idea altogether of pro- 
viding this country with a lower class of 
light clarets, and we could dismiss alto- 
gether the notion that the French valued 
such concessions. The argument of the 
hon. Member was not new with regard 
to suffering industries and robbing the 
population of this country. It was heard 
whenever any particular industry was 
in a condition of temporary depression ; 
and economists, such as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birkenhead, seemed to have no 
other resource in their mind for the 
amelioration of a suffering industry 
than to rush to some form of taxation. 
Who paid the duties that were to be 
imposed? The hon. Gentleman did not 
go into that question. If he could 
assure him that the exporter paid the 
duties on their arrival on this side, he 
(Mr. Slagg) would go with him heartily; 
for he could not imagine a more de- 
lightful thing than to force the foreign 
exporter to pay the taxes in one’s own 
country; but if such athing were possible 
it would have been found out long ago. 
Not only England, but every other coun- 
try, would have been in the game. They 
knew, however, as a matter of fact, that 
the consumer pays every farthing of the 
tax. He often noticed that the professors 
of Protection or Reciprocity stopped 
short at one very important point. They 
did not state upon what they were going 
to impose their duties. His task would 
have been very much easier to-night if 
the hon. Gentleman had told him pre- 
cisely the method in which he intended 
to apply those duties; but the hon. Gen- 
tleman left that entirely to the imagina- 
tion of his hearers, and certainly Re- 
ciprocitarian imaginations were very 
active indeed in the absence of facts and 
arguments. Would the hon. (entle- 
man impose a tax upon cotton? He, 
as a Lancashire Representative, would 
strongly resent any idea of that sort. 
He knew perfectly well it would han- 
dicap them in every market in the 
world, and they would then have to 
compete in third markets with their 
neighbours, the French, who were now 
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nearly abreast of them in that indus- 
try. Would the hon. Gentleman put 
a tax upon iron? The loom-makers, 
so far as his own district was concerned, 
would certainly not stand that. They 
had a keen competition already with 
other countries. They supplied ma- 
chinery for the whole of the world, and 
it would be out of the question to im- 
pose a tax upon this material. It seemed 
almost a waste of time to ask if his 
hon. Friend would impose a duty upon 
corn? They knew the agricultural in- 
dustry of this country was suffering very 
seriously indeed from foreign competi- 
tion; but in what respect would a pro- 
tective duty help it? Could it be shown 
that it would have the slightest effect 
in lessening the burdens on agriculture ? 
What was becoming more and more 
apparent every day was that agriculture 
required freedom of land, free sale, and 
easy transfer. There was a peculiar 
danger, a peculiar impropriety, in push- 
ing those retrograde notions forward at 
present. They were on the eve of nego- 
tiating a Treaty with the French, and 
if they allowed them to think it was the 
opinion of a large number of English 
economists that it was a good thing for 
us to impose duties on articles we import, 
we had no excuse to ask them to remit 
duties. To make such a proposition at 
the present time, he thought, would work 
serious mischief. Again, as to robbery, 
he did not assume that the trade was 
done between one country and another 
without profit. Merchants did not go 
on importing for a series of years with- 
out making something out of it. What 
had been the result of their commercial 
relations with France? In 1859 their 
exports to that country were £4,000,000 
and their imports £16,000,000. They had 
increased since then, and their total trade 
with France was now over £53,000,000. 
Surely that was a very great advantage 
to everyone who had dealt in the articles 
concerned. But there was another point 
on which he might dwell for a moment, 
and it consisted in the very great im- 
portance of trade in the political rela- 
tions of the two countries. In the old 
days of Lord Palmerston everyone would 
remember that their political relations 
with France were of the most suspicious 
character. He was sure that he was not 


wrong in attributing to the Treaty, in 


& very great measure, the friendly and 
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sensible tone which had since sprung 
up, and anything which threatened to 
destroy that Treaty was to him (Mr. 
Slagg) a great political as well as a 
commercial mistake. In relation to what 
they were about to do with France, he 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman when 
he said that they should allow no Treaty 
to be made which was worse than the 
Treaty now existing. The present 
Treaty had largely increased their com- 
mercial intercourse and developed good 
relations between the two countries. To 
that extent it was a success, and he 
maintained it would be wrong for this 
country tc put its name to a Treaty 
which should be in the slightest degree 
worse than the present Treaty. They 
were led to suppose last year, in the cor- 
respondence between M. Léon Say and 
Lord Granville, that the new Treaty 
would be based on an amelioration of the 


existing Treaty; and he thought that — 


all commercial bodies would support 
him in saying that they should decline, 
in the interests of Free Trade, to nego- 
tiate unless they actually secured some 
improvement on the old tariff. The hon. 
Member said that Mr. Ecroyd would soon 
be among them, and that he would give 
them his views. He hoped he would. 
He should like to have a discussion 
on the whole question of Free Trade. 
It seemed very sad to have to make 
the statement ; but there were evidences, 
which could not be ignored, that these 
retrograde doctrines were taking hold in 
some quarters of the community. He 
believed they came entirely from those 
interests which had suffered a tempo- 
rary depression from foreign competi- 
tion. When competition assailed them 
through exports from foreign countries 
a most wholesome stimulus was really 
applied to their industries. Improve- 
ments were introduced, economies were 
practised in every direction; and, as 
a thorough Free Trader, he welcomed 
imports of all descriptions as being a 
benefit to the consumer, and also as 
being an excellent stimulus to the manu- 
facturer. When it was found that by no 
process of ingenuity or economy could 
he compete with the foreigner it was 
time for him to declare that the industry 
in question was no longer fitted for the 
country, and betake himself to some 
other more profitable and congenial oc- 
cupation of his capital. 
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IMPORT DUTY ON FOREIGN BARLEY 
AND MALT.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Coronet BARNE, who had the fol- 
lowing Amendment on the Paper :— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to consider the desirability of placing a duty 
upon the import of foreign barley and malt,” 
said, he was quite aware that in the pre- 
sent composition of the House of Com- 
mons his views on this question would 
receive no large amount of support; 
but, as sure as the sun would rise to- 
morrow, so sure would this subject be 
brought prominently forward during the 
next very few years. The artizans had 
now found out the fallacies which were 
imposed upon them by Cobden and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) 30 years 
ago; and they were beginning to ask 
what was the use of having a cheap 
loaf when they had no money to buy it 
with ? The supporters of the system of 
Free Trade contended when it was 
adopted that all the other nations of the 
world would follow our example; but 
America and France and Germany were 
too astute to take that course, and the 
consequence was that there was not an 
industry in the country which was not 
being undermined by foreign competi- 
tion. He ventured to say that the ne- 
gotiations which were pending for a 
new Treaty with France would entirely 
break down, because we had nothing to 
offer in return for concessions. The 
majority of the people of this country 
were and ought to be producers, and 
there could be no doubt that it was in 
the interests of the producers to prevent 
foreign competition. There was hardly 
a trade in England that was not suffer- 
ing from foreign competition. The 
other day he observed from a paragraph 
in Zhe Standard that at a meeting in 
Birmingham with reference to the prov- 
ing of firearms, it was stated that, 
whereas 10 years ago 36 per cent more 
gun barrels were proved there than at 
Liége, that state of things had been re- 
reversed, Belgium now proving as many 
more than England; whilst, moreover, 
we had been importing fowling-pieces, 
and paying away to foreigners money 
which, by having the article made at 
home, we ought to keep in our own 
pockets. At the present time our im- 


se exceeded the value of our exports 
y £60,000,000 per annum, a state of 
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things that evidently could not con- 
tinue. A Return published in 1878 
showed that 14,000,000 cwt. of barley 
was annually imported into this coun- 
try. Now, he did not ask for a foreign 
import duty on wheat, not wishing to 
tax the food of the people, but he would 
rather tax their drink, in which object 
he thought he might claim the support 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) was, unfortunately, not in his 
place ; but he wished to call attention to 
a letter written by him on April 15 of the 
present year to the effect that the home 
trade was bad mainly or entirely because 
the harvest had been bad for the last 
few years. Of course, if there had been 
good harvests trade would have suffered 
less; but foreign competition was so 
strong that British agriculture would 
have suffered a good deal in any case. 
It no longer paid to grow wheat, and 
the farmer’s only chance was to get a 
fair price for his barley. In introducing 
the Bill before the House the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had congratulated the 
brewers on the low price of barley. 
{Mr. GuapstonE: On the high price.} 
But the farmers were unable to get 
a high price for it this winter, and 
the right hon. Gentleman must have 
been exceptionally lucky if he had him- 
self been able to doso. The accounts 
from the agricultural districts were very 
distressing, and it seemed probable that 
of the £400,000,000 which, according to 
Mr. Caird, the tenants had invested in 
the soil, at least half was lost. In order 
to preserve to the farmers their last 
resource, he suggested that an import 
duty of 5s. a quarter should be put on 
foreign barley and malt. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham, in the letter he had just 
quoted, had expressed his opinion that 
the chief reason against a return to Pro- 
tection was that we should have to con- 
fess to Protectionists abroad that we 


‘ourselves had been wrong and they 


right, and that Protection would be 
henceforth the justified policy of all 
nations. It might be doubted, how- 
ever, whether it was worth while utterly 
to destroy the trade of the country in 
order to save the political credit of the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Party. If 
we had hitherto been wrong, we ought 
to put our pride in our pocket, and, fol- 
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lowing the example of other nations, 
levy an import duty on foreign produce, 


THE PROBATE, LEGACY, AND SUUCES.- 
SION DUTIES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE said, 
that if the Forms of the House had per- 
mitted, he intended to have proposed— 

“That no alteration of the Probate, Legacy, 
or Succession Duties can be satisfactory that 
does not at the same time provide for the impo- 
sition of the same duties upon freeholds as those 
imposed upon leaseholds.”’ 


The changes made by the late Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had not been just 
or equitable, although, now, useful al- 
terations were proposed. Neither the 
late nor the present Government had 
taken upon themselves to look into this 
subject thoroughly, and to consider the 
enormous amount of freehold that was, 
at present, exempt from Probate Duty. 
He brought the subject before the 
House, not because he thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could be 
expected to make an alteration in the 
Budget now, but to impress on the 
House that the country was not satis- 
fied with the present arrangement. He 
hoped the duties would be placed on a 
fair, equal, and just foundation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE pointed out that, 
although the subjects of the speeches 
delivered that evening were of very 
great interest, yet they were entirely 
incongruous the one with the other, and 
the only feature they possessed in com- 
mon was that no practical issue or deci- 
sion could result from them. He ap- 
pealed to those other hon. Members who 
had Notices on the Paper to forego them, 
and allow the House to go into Commit- 
tee. It was of very considerable im- 
portance that the Government should be 
allowed to proceed with the practical 
proposals which were in the Tax Bill of 
the year. He did not say there was 
anything unreasonable in discussing 
any of those matters; but the House 
would see that the Government were 
greatly strained and pressed; and, as the 
time was now at hand when the change 
in the Probate Duty was appointed to 
take place, great inconvenience would 
arise, both in regard to that matter, and 
also in regard to the Income Tax, if 
there should be any longer delay in pro- 
ceeding with the Bill. It would like- 
wise be undesirable to be compelled to 
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postpone the Irish Land Bill in conse- 
quence of the necessity of passing this 
measure. He therefore ventured to 
express the hope that after the discus- 
sion that had arisen the Government 
might be permitted to have the Motion 
put, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair.” 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Part I.—Customs and Exorsz as To 
Ovstoms. 

Clause 2 (Import duties on tea). 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he could 
not allow this clause to be passed without 
entering a protest against the continued 
imposition of the exorbitant duty upon 
tea, which he considered to be one of 
the prime necessaries of life. The tax 
at present stood at 6d. in the pound, and 
the sum levied amounted, he believed, 
to between £3,000,000 and £4,000,000 
sterling. He protested against the tax be- 
cause he believed it to be an unequal and 
unjust tax, which pressed most heavily 
upon the working classes of this country. 
He would ask the Committee to consider 
what the tax was. It wasa tax produc- 
ing nearly £4,000,000 upon an article 
the annual value of which, when imported 
into this country, did not amount to 
£12,000,000. It was practically, there- 
fore, a tax of from 30 to 40 per cent upon 
a prime necessary of life. He understood 
that one of the great principles which 
had been introduced into the fiscal ar- 
rangements of the country was that no 
taxes should be levied on actual neces- 
sities, but, as far as possible, should be 
confined to luxuries. He maintained that 
all Customs duties were paid ultimately 
by the consumer, and this tax—a tax 
amounting to between 30 and 40 per 
cent upon the cost of the article—was 
paid principally by the working classes 
of the country. He knew that it was 
too late to raise the question except by 
way of protest; but he certainly did 
protest against the luxuries of the most 
luxurious age of the most luxurious 
country in Europe passing practically 
untaxed, while one of the necessaries 
which entered largely into the consump- 
tion of the working classes was taxed 
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to the extent tea was. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would next year be 
able either to see his way to a reduction 
of the National Expenditure, which he 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) considered to be 
excessive and altogether unnecessary, to 
such an extent as to enable him to dis- 
pense with this imposition, or that he 
would grapple with the question ; and if 
it was still necessary to raise £4,000,000 
a-year in the shape of Customs duties, 
the sum would not be raised upon one 
of the prime necessities of life. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
will be aware of the reason why this 
imposition appears in its present form. 
Instead of the Tea Duty being enacted as 
a permanent duty it is put in the form 
of an annual Vote, so that Parliament 
may be able to maintain a control over 
it. That is the sole reason why it comes 
before us to-night. With regard to the 
duty of 6d. in the pound upon tea, I 
agree very much in what has been said 
by my hon. Friend. There is only one 
word which I object to—namely, the 
observation of my hon. Friend that this 
duty has remained unnoticed. That is 
certainly not the case. When I came 
into Parliament the average duty upon 
tea was 4s.a pound. It was then re- 


duced to 2s. per pound, and now it has | 


gradually got down to 6d., which I am 
sure my hon. Friend will not deny is a 
much more satisfactory state of things 


than when the duty stood at 4s. per | 
|rid of this tax, and give to the country 


pound. With respect to the question 
of economy, my hon. Friend seems to 
think that it is in the power of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to determine 
what shall be the nature and scale of the 
Expenditure of the country. I wish it 
were in the power of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to determine the scale of 
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(Mr. H. H. Fowler) to a practical test. In 
a short time, perhaps in the course of a 
month or two, the Irish Land Bill would 
have passed through Committee, and the 
House would go into Committee of 
Supply. When that event arrived, he 
would invite the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton to attend in his place 
and point out to the Committee how 
the expenditure could be reduced, 
not by £3,000,000, but even by 
£1,000,000. If the hon. Member would 
point out to: the Committee of Supply 
how it was possible to reduce the ex- 
penditure, either in the present or in 
future years, by thesum ofonly£1,000,000 
sterling, he would render a great deal 
more service to his country and to his 
constituents than by making these 
vague, general, and. meaningless ha- 
rangues. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, there 
was one word to which he must take ex- 
ception in the speech of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler)—namely,the partin which his 
hon. Friend described tea as a necessary 
of life. It appeared to him (Sir George 
Campbell) that tea would be more cor- 
rectly described as one of the luxuries 
in which the masses of tha people in- 
dulged. There were, however, a great 
number of the luxuries of the rich un- 
taxed while the tea of the poor was 
taxed, and he hoped the time would soon 
arrive when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister would be able to get 


a free breakfast table. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he would move 
that the clause should not stand part of 
the Bill. He thought it was unwise to 
tax either tea, cocoa, or coffee; and he 
should like to know to what extent these 
and other dutiable articles were produced 


the Expenditure of the country, I might | by ourown Colonies? He was of opinion 
then hopé to give some satisfaction to|that we committed a great injustice 


my hon. Friend. 


But there are other | in placing heavy taxes upon the produce 


things to be taken into consideration | of our Colonies, in addition to which we 


which stand in the way, and reduce! 


within very narrow limits indeed what 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
able and efficient coadjutor the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury can do. 

Mr. GORST remarked, that it was 
very easy for hon. Members on the 
Liberal side of the House to make vague 
general protestations of their desire to 
secure economy in the National Expendi- 
ture. He should like to put the zeal of 


indicated to those Colonies that we were 
not sincere in our dealings with them. 
He failed to see, while the country pro- 
fessed to maintain Free Trade principles, 


| why we should impose duties in England, 


either upon tea from our Indian settle- 
ments, or upon coffee from the Colonies, 


‘no matter whether they were regarded as 


necessaries of life or as luxuries. When 
the Government proposed to tax the pro- 
duce of the Colonies they did a great 


the hon. Member for Wolverhampton | deal towards indicating to the rest of 


Mr, H, H, Fowler 
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the world that the present occupants of 
the Treasury Bench were not sincere in 
their endeavour to promote tho cause of 
Free Trade. How could we hold our- 
selves up as the pioneers of Free Trade 
when we taxed the produce of our own 
Colonies? How could we reasonably go 
to foreign countries and ask them to re- 
duce their tariffs in our favour on our 
home productions, when we set them the 
very bad example of placing a heavy tax 
upon our own Colonial produce? Upon 
these grounds he would appeal, not to 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
but to another hon. Member who sat 
on the Liberal side of the House (Mr. 
Macfarlane), to show that he had the 
courage of his convictions, and join 
with him (Mr. Mac Iver) in moving the 
rejection of this clause. He did not anti- 
cipate that his appeal would have much 
success, because, unfortunately, Liberal 
professions and Liberal eet were 
widely different from Liberal practice 
and Liberal politics ; and hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen who composed Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were not always 
ready, when in the possession of power, 
to carry out the policy they had indi- 
cated to their constituents when out of 
Office. He thought he was fully justi- 
fied in moving the rejection of the clause 
upon two grounds—first, that the duty 
pressed heavily upon the people of this 
country ; and, secondly, because, so long 
as we continued to impose it, we afforded 
a proof to other countries that we were 
not sincere in the professions we made 
in regard to Free Trade. 

THe CHAIRMAN: It is not neces- 
sary that the hon. Member should move 
the rejection of the clause. It will be 
quite sufficient to negative it. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER wished to saya 
word in reply to the remarks which had 
been made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst). The 
hon. Member had been kind enough 
to address a lecture to him (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), as, indeed, he was often in the 
habit of doing to young Members of that 
House. He was quite ready to answer 
the challenge of the hon. and learned 
Member, and he would tell him how 
not only £1,000,000, but £3,000,000 
of annual expenditure, might have been 
saved. It was caused entirely by the 
warlike expenditure of the last Adminis- 
tration. 


Clause agreed to, 
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_ Clause 3 (Alteration of Customs’ duties 
on beer). 

Mr. HICKS moved, in page 2, line 
16, after the word “of,” to insert the 
words “not exceeding.” He did not 
believe that the insertion of these words 
would have any practical effect upon the 
Bill; but he thought they would make 
the meaning of the clause more clear to 
all those who were interested in the 
operations affected by it. If the Go- 
vernment objected to the Amendment 
he would not press it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
16, after ‘‘of’’ insert ‘‘ not exceeding.” 
—(Mr. Hicks.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. 
Member admitted that the insertion of 
these words would not affect the mean- 
ing of the Bill. He (Mr. Gladstone) 
would therefore much rather adhere to 
the language of the clause, which had 
been drawn up in the most convenient 
form. 


Amendment negattved. 


Mr. HICKS moved, in page 2, line 
17, to leave out ‘six shillings and six- 
pence,” and insert ‘eight shillings.” 
Without wishing to detain the Commit- 
tee for any length of time, he thought 
it was desirable he should show why the 
proposed duty of 6s. 6d. should not be 
accepted. It might, perhaps, appear to 
hon. Members who had-not carefully 
examined the subject that this was a 
trifling and unimportant alteration, and 
an increase of taxation; but it was not 
so in reality, and the object of his 
Amendment was to provide that the 
duty on foreign beer should remain as 
it was at present. It would be in the 
recollection of the Committee that last 
year, when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
forward his second Budget, he used these 
words— 

‘The Malt Tax is a well understood farmers’ 
grievance, and the circumstances of the present 
time have made Her Majesty’s Government 


; consider it their special duty to examine, as well 


as they could, the position of the cultivators of 
this country in relation to the law of the country. 
We have exposed them to perfectly unrestricted 
competition, and the effect of that competition 
has, undoubtedly, become more severe during 
the last two or three years.” 


Having admitted the grievance, and 
having pointed out the difficulties in 
which the cultivators of the soil were 
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placed, the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to remove that grievance by sub- 
stituting for the duty on malt a duty on 
beer, and making the latter duty some 
15 per cent more than the Malt Duty was 
originally. The duty on malt was 21s. 8d., 
and it was proposed to substitute a 
Beer Duty of 25s. How that increase 
of:taxation was to benefit the farmer, or 
how the right hon. Gentleman could sup- 

ose that it would be to his advantage, 

e (Mr. Hicks) was at a loss to conceive. 
But whatever the position of the culti- 
vators of this country was last year, at the 
present moment their position was un- 
doubtedly worse. They had had a series 
of bad harvests, and the price of barley 
had gone down. Yet, in the face of 
these facts, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer came forward now and asked the 
House to reduce the duty on foreign 
beer, He (Mr. Hicks) appealed to the 
Committee to reject the proposal in jus- 
tice to the cultivator of the soil, in the 
interest of those who were desirous of 
brewing real beer for the consumers of 
this country, and also in view of the 

resent financial position of the country. 

t was now something like 35 years ago 
that they started on a voyage in search 
of Free Trade. Since that time, it was 
true that they had had free imports into 
the country; but he had not yet been 
able to discover anything approaching 
to Free Trade. The more they had opened 
their ports the more foreign countries had 
opposed them. Their free imports were 
met with hostile tariffs. The more they 
preached Free Trade the more foreign 
countries laughed at them, and not only 
set up tariffs against them, but also im- 
posed bounties on their own produce in 
order that it might be able to compete 
with ours. Nevertheless, under these 
circumstances, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer came 
forward and asked the Committee to re- 
duce the duty on foreign beer. At the 
eee moment the duty on foreign 

eer of a specific gravity up to 1,065 de- 
gree was 8s. a barrel, and he was in- 
ormed that that was really a very low 
duty. It was now proposed to reduce 
the duty from 8s. to 6s. 6d. per barrel on 
beer of a specific gravity up to 1,057 de- 
grees. This meant a reduction of 18 per 
cent with a still further reduction, which 
would ultimately reach about 45 per cent 
upon beer of a less specific gravity. It 
was further cebaoel to make this re- 
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duction at a moment when there was no 
country in Europe that would admit 
English beer into its ports or towns’at 
a less duty than 8s. per barrel. In 
France the duty was 7s. 6d. per barrel 
with a municipal tax of 6d. ; in Germany 
the duty was 8s., and in Portugal the 
duty amounted to no less than 120 per 
cent upon the value. And yet, in the 
face of the present depressed condition 
of the agriculture and trade of the coun- 
try, we were asked to reduce the duty on 
foreign beer. Taking all the circum- 
stances into consideration, he had no 
hesitation in asking the Committee to 
reject this proposal. He proposed to 
move, in page 2, line 17, to leave out 
6s. 6d. and insert 8s., which was the 
present duty. He was informed by the 
Clerk at the Table that he was per- 
fectly in Order in making this pro- 
position, seeing that the Amendment did 
not involve any increase of duty; but 
if there was any doubt about the matter 
he would move the omission of the 
clause. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am very sorry 
that I cannot accept the Amendment, 
and I have to point out that it is con- 
trary to the Rules of the House, ina 
technical sense. The Rules provide that 
no proposal shall be made except by a 
Minister of the Crown for the increase 
of taxation, and the proposal of the hon. 
Member undoubtedly does involve an 
increase of duty, because the present 
duty, as he has truly said, is 8s.; but 
then it is 8s. on beer of a specific gravity 
up to 1,065 degrees, and he proposes 
that it shall be 8s. on beer up to 1,057 
degrees, so that at this rate there would 
be an increase of duty on beer above a 
specific gravity of 1,057 degrees. 

Mr. HICKS believed that he was 
strictly in Order in proposing the Amend- 
ment, the object of which was to retain 
the present duty of 8s. per barrel not 
only upon beer of a specific gravity of 
1,065 degrees, but upon all other de- 
scriptions of beer of a less specific 
gravity. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The clause reads 
“The worts of which before fermenta- 
tion shall be of a specific gravity not 
exceeding 1,065 degrees.’’ 

Mr. HICKS: Not exceeding. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes; but to fix 
the duty at 8s. upon beer up to a specific 
gravity of 1,057 degrees would be in 
effect to increase the tax, 
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Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman will be quite in Order in object- 
ing to the reduction of a tax; but it is 
not in his power, as a, private Member, 
to propose any increase of taxation. 
Therefore it is not competent for him 
to move the Amendment. 

Mr. HICKS: CanI move the omis- 
sion of the clause altogether ? 

Mr. MAC IVER begged to move that 
the last six lines of the clause be omitted. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 

roposed by the hon. Member for Cam- 
Sridgeshire (Mr. Hicks) applied to line 
17, and it is not competent for the hon. 
Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver) 
to go back further than that line. 

Mr. MAO IVER said, he would pro- 
pose, then, that line 17 be struck out of 
the clause. He believed he should be 
quite in Order in moving that Amend- 
ment. He thought his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cambridgeshire had not 

iven to Her Majesty’s Government the 
credit due to them for their consistency. 
It was only appropriate that a Govern- 
ment which proposed to tax our own 
Colonies should, in the next clause, pro- 
pose to reduce the taxation upon the 
beer of foreign countries. He thought 
the Government deserved such credit or 
discredit as might be due to them for the 
consistency with which they were acting 
in the matter. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
17, to omit the words-‘‘ and so in pro- 
portion for any difference of gravity.” — 
(Mr. Mac Iver.) 


Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
hoped that the hon. Member for Birk- 
enhead (Mr. Mac Iver) would not 
persist with the Amendment. At the 
same time, he was bound to say that 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government should have given some 
fuller and clearer explanation of the 
reason why this reduction was pro- 
posed, and why, when there was so 
small an amount of difference in the 
specific gravity, he should propose a re- 
duction of duty on foreign beer. The 
Committee knew perfectly well that it 
was a change which was against the 
British farmer and the British producer; 
and it was upon that ground he asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to give them 
some more explicit reason than he had yet 
stated why he thought it wise and right 
at this particular time, when there was 
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depression all over the country, - 
cially in the agricultural interest, “that 
favour should be shown to the foreigners, 
At the same time, whatever the reason 
might be, he hoped his hon. Friend 
would not move the rejection of the 
clause. He could not help thinking 
that it would be absurd to persist with 
the Amendment, because he was quite 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister must have good reasons 
for making the proposition. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think the effect 
of the Amendment would be that foreign 
beer, imported in worts before fermenta- 
tion, of a specific gravity not exceeding 
1,057 degrees, would pay a duty of 
6s. 6d., while foreign beer with a greater 
specific gravity would pay nothing at all. 
As that would be the result of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Birken- 
head, I may fairly appeal to the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) and other hon. Mem- 
bers near him not to support it. What 
I am doing now is simply following the 
uniform practice upon all occasions when 
we have had to deal with Excise duties 
upon commodities imported into this 
country. The Excise duties remain for 
the moment unchanged, or only partially 
changed, so as to leave in them a good 
deal that is of a protective character. I 
have proceeded on the principle that, as 
we cannot propose the repeal of these 
duties, it is desirable to ascertain and 
fix an exact equivalent as far as we can. 
Then comes the question as to the 
amount of disadvantage, if any, at which 
the British manufacturer stands in con- 
sequence of the Excise restrictions. The 
home manufacturer pays a duty of 6s. 3d., 
and we place an additional duty of 3d. 
upon the foreign manufacturer, in order 
to counteract any disadvantage at which 
the British manufacturer may be placed. 
I believe that the difference which is 
imposed, as I have said, in consequence 
of the Excise restrictions is an ample 
addition. I do not say that it is an ex- 
travagant addition; but it is an ample 
addition to cover the small additional 
charge imposed on the home manufac- 
turer. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he was pre- 
pared at once to accept, in absolute in- 
difference, and with entire good humour, 
the sneer of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he did so for this reason—that he 
thought there was not a Gentleman on 
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the other side of the House, or on anyside 
of the House, who would not understand 
perfectly well that the object of the 
Amendment he had submitted was that 
the proposal of the Government to reduce 
the duty on foreign beer should not be 
allowed to take effect. If there was 
anything technically wrong in the form 
in which he had put the Amendment, 
he did not think it formed any ground 
why he should be laughed at, or spoken 
of with ridicule and seorn. He believed 
there were many people throughout the 
country who would be of opinion that, 
even if he were wrong technically, he 
was perfectly right in raising his voice 
in objection to the proposal of the Go- 
vernment to reduce the taxation upon 
foreign beer. He failed to see what 
advantage the British farmer was to 
obtain from the abolition of the Malt 
Tax. What the Prime Minister was asked 
for last year was the abolition of the 
Malt Tax, coupled with something else 
to safeguard the interests of the farmers; 
but what the right hon. Gentleman had 
given them was the abolition of the 
Malt Tax, coupled with increased foreign 
competition. There were many persons 
in the country who thought that in the 
change thus brought about the right 
hon, Gentleman had done an ill service 
to the agricultural interest of thecountry, 
and so far the views which they held had 
not been fairly represented. He believed 
that very few hon. Members even upon 
the other side of the House agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman that it was 
just, right, or reasonable to cheapen the 
materials for the brewer. The Malt Tax 
enabled those only to brew who could 
afford to use good barley ; but now any 
kind of inferior barley could be malted 
as well as rice and maize, and, in addi- 
tion, beer might be made out of sugar 
and a variety of other things. All these 
changes would benefit the foreigner, and 
would prejudicially affect the interests 
of the British agriculturist. He could 
not believe that this state of things would 
be long permitted; and, if he was wrong 
in the technical form in which he had 
moved the Amendment, he asked per- 
mission to place it in a form that would 
be verbally accurate, and he did not 
think it would be wanting in support. 
Taz CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member withdraw the Amendment? 
Mx. MAO IVER: No, Sir, I do not. 
Mz, WARTON complained that any 
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alteration of the kind now proposed 
should be made at all. Whenever a 
ehange of the kind was proposed, the 
reason for it should be clearly stated. 
But, whether that were so or not, it did 
seem rather hard that when hon. Gen- 
tlemen brought Amendments forward 
they should be subjected to jeers and 
laughter, and told that there was some 
mystery about the matter which defied 
amendment. In the first place, directly 
the hon. Member for Birkenhead pro- 
posed one Amendment, he was told by 
the Chairman that he was too late, as 
the Committee had already got past the 
point where the Amendment came in; 
and when he submitted another he 
was told that it could not be accepted, 
because it was wrong in _ technical 
form. Personally, he believed there was 
part of this clause which even the 
Premier himself did not understand— 
namely, the meaning of the word 
‘“‘mum.” They had already been told 
by the right hon. Gentleman that he 
did not understand what ‘‘mum’”’ was; 
and why, therefore, should he have in- 
cluded it in the present Bill ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
am sorry that I was not here at the be- 
ginning of the discussion ; but as far as 
I understand my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Birkenhead is moving to omit 
the last words of the clause. My hon. 
Friend, at this moment, is endeavouring 
to make an Amendment to the clause, 
when, in point of fact, what he means 
to do is to vote against the clause as a 
whole. As I understand my hon. Friend 
he means to object to the alteration of 
the Customs’ duty on beer. [Mr. Mao 
Iver: On foreign beer.| On foreign 
beer; and, therefore, if my hon. Friend 
looks at it in that way he must see that 
what he must do, in order to give effect 
to his wish, is, by-and-bye, when the 
clause is put as a whole, to vote against 
it as a whole. If he resists it as a whole 
then the duties will be left as they are; 
and that is a more regular and intelli- 
gible course to take than to amend the 
clause by striking out these words, which 
would have the curious effect pointed 
out by the Prime Minister. It is per- 
fectly consistent with the views expressed 
by my hon. Friend that he should object 
to the clause as a whole. I do not 
know whether I should be in Order in 
taking this opportunity of asking the 
Prime Minister if he will be kind enough 
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to tell us what, aceording to the expe- 
rience of the last few weeks, has been 
the progress of the Beer Duty? IfI re- 
member rightly, in the speech which he 
made, I think, upon this day seven 
weeks, I understood that his calculation 
upon the exchange of the Beer Duty 
for the Malt Tax had resulted, in the 
last financial year, in a disappointment 
of about £670,000. [Mr. Grapstrone 
dissented.] Well, the Beer Duty, as I 
understood from the speech of my right 
hon. Friend, was estimated in the last 
year to yield £3,690,000. It actually 
yielded £3,485,000, showing a defi- 
ciency of £205,000; while, on the 
other hand, the malt drawback, esti- 
mated at £950,000, cost no less than 
£1,319,000. Therefore it has cost 
£674,000 more than was estimated last 
year. Of course, one cannot judge 
merely by the result of 10 months or 
so; and there are, no doubt, reasons 
which would account for the Beer Duty 
not bringing in as much as was expected 
from it. But I wish to ask whether, 
during the seven weeks since the state- 
ment was made, the progress of the 
Beer Duty has been such as to confirm 
the anticipations of the Prime Minister? 
Or, to put it otherwise, does the right 
hon. Gentleman adhere still, in its en- 
tirety, to the Estimate which he gave in 
the Budget speech, as to the probable 
progress of the duty? I am not putting 
the question captiously, but will be glad 
to be informed what has been the result 
for the period which has elapsed since the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
was made. My hon. and learned ,Friend 
the Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) 
seemed still to be troubled about the word 
“mum.” But the word is very easily 
explained, and its particular application 
to the present state of things easily 
understood. A solution has been given 
to the House by a high authority which 
explains why the word is particularly 
applicable now, and why it has practi- 
cally gone out of use for so many years. 
‘“‘Mum”’ was a kind of beer made with- 
out barley. It used to be made of wheat, 
ground beans, oatmeal, and a great 
many other things; and, as the English 
people were in the habit for many years 
of drinking beer made from malt and 
hops, the word has fallen into disuse. 
We have, Lowever, changed all that, 
and now drink beer made from maize, 
rice, and oatmeal—or exactly the mate- 
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rials from which ‘‘mum’? was made ; 
and it is important that the word should 
again take its place in our tariff. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have lis- 
tened with interest to the ingenious ex- 
planation which my right hon. Friend 
has given. It is perfectly true that 
people are at liberty to make beer of 
maize and rice; but we always call it 
‘¢beer.”” The word “mum” is retained 
partly out of pious reverence for the 
wisdom of our ancestors, and partly for 
fear that if we omitted it some inge- 
nious man should establish a demon- 
stration against us which might result 
in a law suit. With regard to the state 
of the Beer Duties, when I demurred 
to the statement that our Estimates were 
disappointed to the extent of £670,000, 
or thereabouts, all I intended to convey 
was that it would lead to nothing but 
confusion to mix up two matters which 
have no connection with each other— 
namely, the excess in the drawback and 
the deficiency in the Beer Duty. The 
question that has been put with regard 
to the Beer Duty of the present year I 
can answer plainly, if not satisfactorily. 
We are in possession of the figures re- 
lating to the first month only of the pre- 
sent year, and, according to them, there 
has been a falling short of the Estimates 
to the extent of about 6 per cent. I 
have very great confidence in the opi- 
nions of persons more practically ac- 
quainted than myself with this subject, 
and I believe that they hesitate to form 
their judgment at present as to how far 
the deficiency in the Beer Duty for that 
month is ascribable to any special cause. 
Probably, before the close of the Ses- 
sion we shall be enabled to judge bet- 
ter; but there is not the least disposi- 
tion at present to recede from the rela- 
tive amount of the Estimate. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, if the terms of 
his Amendment were technically wrong 
he preferred to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Drawback on exportation 
of imported beer). 

Mr. STORER asked if the drawback 
referred to in this clause applied to 
stores shipped for the use of sailors on 
board ship? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is not con- 
nected with ship’s stores; it is drawback 
on beer imported and then exported. 
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Mr. STORER said, if that was the 
case, it clearly applied to beer taken as 
ship’s stores for the use of sailors; and, 
that being so, he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would not accuse him of de- 
siring class legislation, when he came 
to ask for allowance for agricultural 
labourers. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 5 amended, and agreed to. 
Clause 6 agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Reduction of Customs duty 
on silver plate). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this Clause be omitted.”—( Mr. 
Gladstone.) 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL hoped 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
explain the grounds upon which he 
moved the omission of this clause. The 
right hon. Gentleman, among other rea- 
sons given for putting the clause into 
the Bill, said that it would lead to a con- 
siderable importation of silver plate from 
abroad ; and he especially alluded to the 

eat talents which Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects in India possessed for the manu- 
facture of silver. He had, of course, 
been much interested in the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman; and he 
could say from his own knowledge that 
these Indian workers in metals were 
both skilful and cheap in their work. 
Therefure, he had reason at the time to 
hope that the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman would lead to a very large 
increase in the trade of manufactured 
silver between India and this country. 
But, so far as he could now gather, a 
deputation from the trade in this coun- 
try had waited upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and placed before him 
reasons which had induced him to omit 
this clause from the Bill. This omis- 
sion, he confessed, he regarded with some 
jealousy, for, as the matter originally 
stood, he had looked forward with hope 
to some good resulting from the aboli- 
tion of the duty on silver. He could 
perfectly well understand that those en- 
gaged in the trade in this country were 
anxious that the duty should be re- 
tained, because, as the law at present 
stood, they enjoyed a complete monopoly. 
At his request, the Secretary to the 
Treasury had stated to him the conditions 
upon which plate could be imported 
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from abroad; and it seemed to him that 
the system in operation was absolutely 
prohibitory of the importation of foreign 
manufactured silver. It was true that 
silver articles manufactured in India 
could be imported on payment of the 
duty. But it was also true that the 
goods in question must be taken to the 
Tower to be stamped, and he was cor- 
rect in saying that the system was en- 
tirely prohibitory. No doubt, a good 
many articlesin silver entered the coun- 
try from India that were not afterwards 
stamped ; but he fancied the explanation 
of that fact was that the difficulties of 
the process were so great that the prac- 
tice of getting the stamp was not re- 
sorted to; but these small pieces were 
smuggled. It appeared to him that 
the persons engaged in the trade who 
had approached the right hon. Gentle- 
man were in the enjoyment of protec- 
tion of the largest and strongest descrip- 
tion ; and, therefore, he trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would state to the Com- 
mittee, before they agreed to his Motion, 
the grounds upon which he moved the 
omission of the clause. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, this ques- 
tion, like all others relating to duty, 
was extremely difficult and complicated. 
But the difficulties attendant upon the 
drawback were far greater, relatively to 
the subject, than any he had been ac- 
quainted with, because it was expected 
that drawback should be paid on goods 
that had long passed out of the Govern- 
ment possession. He had entertained 
considerable doubts as to the validity of 
the claim for drawback, and especially 
for full drawback. The clause, how- 
ever, did not provide for any drawback 
at all. The Government had only pro- 
posed to substitute a very gradual 
method of reduction of duty, and the 
representations which had induced him 
to think he should not persevere with 
the clause were not so much connected 
with the trade as with the interest of 
the workmen employed in it. There 
was a temporary diminution in the 
purchasing power of the people, which 
affected in a very considerable degree 
the production of plate; and he owned 
that he shrank from applying to that 
trade a measure which, for a series of 
five or six years, would have had a more 
or less paralyzing effect upon it. It had 
therefore been decided to allow the mat- 
ter to stand over, feeling that he could 
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not be responsible for the difficulty 
likely to be created by a peculiar pro- 
posal made at a peculiar time. 

Mr. RITCHIE pointed out that if the 
proposed method of dealing with the 
duties on silver plate was not definitely 
abandoned the paralysis alluded to by 
the right hon. Gentleman was likely to 
affiict the silver trade at the approach 
of each Budget. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, when he gave Notice that the 
clause would not be proceeded with, 
led the House to understand that he did 
not altogether give up the idea of deal- 
ing with silver plate in the manner at 
first proposed. The result of that com- 
munication was that this process of 
gradual extinction of the duty was 
held over all manufacturers of plate 
in terrorem, and that it was impossible 
for them to conduct their operations in 
the same way as they would do if they 
supposed that their trade would be dealt 
with in the same way as other trades 
under similar cireumstances—that was to 
say, that the drawback would be allowed 
if the duty were taken off. On the ap- 
proach of the Budget Statement all 
manufacture would probably cease, be- 
cause those engaged in the trade would 
not care to goon with their manufacture 
under the anticipation that the process 
now postponed might be applied. There- 
fore, he hoped the Committee would be 
allowed to understand that the measure 
was not merely postponed but aban- 
doned. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it would be 
contrary to usage to give a pledge that 
under no circumstances would the ques- 
tion be re-opened. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman could not 
speak positively with regard to the ques- 
tion of duty on plate, because it was a 
very serious matter for the constituency 
which he had the honour torepresent, and 
which was very largely interested in the 
trade, that the proposal of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should be kept 
hanging over their heads. It would, he 
thought, be well if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would consider the possibility of 
doing away with the duty once for all, 
for the matter was a very small one, 
and interfered much with the trade, 
which afforded occupation to a number 
of poor men. He had a strong sym- 
pathy with his constituents under these 
circumstances, for there was great com- 
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petition in these days, and the trade of 
watch and clock making was leavin 
them altogether. Hon. Members shoul 
not treat this subject with levity. It was 
very easy to tell men to be contented, 
and buy in the cheapest market; but 
they answered—‘‘ We have nothing to 
buy with.” It was a sad thing for 
those who were dependent upon the 
trade for their daily bread to be kept 
in suspense; and, for the reasons he 
had urged, he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman, having once made the pro- 
posal, would carry it into effect by alto- 
gether abolishing the duty on silver 
plate. 

Mr. ONSLOW wished to say a few 
words on this subject, because he had 
been a Member of the Committee which 
sat to consider the question of hall-mark- 
ing. He believed he was the only one 
who had recorded his vote in favour of 
the retention of the duty, and he did 
so because all those who gave evi- 
dence before the Committee were of 
opinion that there was no necessity 
for its abolition. The hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) 
had spoken of the great stimulus that 
the removal of the duty would give 
to the Indian trade in manufactured 
silver. If that result would follow, he 
should, for that reason alone, wish the 
duty to be abolished ; but, having care- 
fully gone into the facts, he was unable 
to see that the change would be attended 
with one iota of benefit to the Indian 
manufacturer. The hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Sir Andrew Lusk) had alluded 
to the falling off in the trade amongst 
his constituency ; but he pointed out that 
that was due simply to American com- 
petition. American gilt and silver work 
came into this country free of duty, 
while there was evidence that our 
work was very heavily taxed on reach- 
ing America. He hoped the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer would not give 
way to this foolish idea of Free Trade, 
but retain the duty on silver plate, which 
was supported by everyone connected 
with the trade, and which he did not 
believe was in any way connected with 
the falling off of trade in this country. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, the position 
was in no way mended by what the 
right hon. Gentleman had said. The 
trade was at present paralyzed by the 
want of knowledge as to what would be 
done in the future. As a final settle- 
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ment of the question, he ventured to 
suggest that, in conformity with the 
principles of Free Trade, the duty on 
silver plate should be absolutely abo- 
lished, so far as concerned the produc- 
tion of this country and the Colonies ; 
but that it should remain upon the 
silver plate of foreign countries, draw- 
back being allowed on exportation. This 
arrangement was one which was, at any 
rate, not likely to be disturbed by hon. 
Members sitting on that side of the 
House. It was most desirable that the 
question should be finally settled, and 
he pressed that view of the case strongly 
upon the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause struck out accordingly. 


Clause 8 (Alteration of duties on 
spirits imported). 

Mr. THORNHILL, in moving the 
Amendment of which he had given No- 
tice, pointed out that the two chief com- 
modities of trade in the West Indies 
were sugar and rum. As was well 
known, the West India trade had been 
already injured by the foreign sugar 
bounties ; a fact which, he believed, the 
Prime Minister had admitted to the depu- 
tation which waited upon him recently 
in connection with that subject. He 
ventured to say that if the additional 
2d. per gallon was to be charged upon 
rum the West India Colonies would be 
still further injured. It would do a 
very considerable amount of injury to 
the Jamaica planters. It was said that 
a countervailing duty could not be 
placed upon sugar, because it was con- 
trary to the ‘‘ Most Favoured Nation ”’ 
Clause. That might be so; but he felt 
that, in the present case, if, as the 
arrangement with regard to Spirit 
Duties proposed, an extra 2d. per gallon 
were charged upon rum, while, at the 
same time, ld. was taken off French 
brandy, the French nation would again 
be benefited, as it was in the case of the 
sugar bounties. One of the reasons for 
the proposal to increase the duty on rum 
was that it was regarded as a manufac- 
tured spirit ; but he held that it was not 
so, in the sense in which the term was 
applied to gin. It was made entirely 
from molasses, and was coloured with 
its own natural spirit. Whisky now 
paid 10s. per gallon, and 2d. per gallon 
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under the Excise regulations; gin, as 
a manufactured spirit, paid 10s. a 
gallon, and 4d. a gallon under the 
Excise regulations. But if the Bill 
became law, whisky and gin would 
remain under the duties respectively 
of 108. 2d. and 10s. 4d., while rum 
would be placed in the same position as 
gin, and pay a duty of 10s. 4d. per gal- 
lon, and the reduction of 1d. on brandy 
would make the duty on that spirit 
10s. 4d. instead of 10s. 5d. per gallon. 
He contended that rum was not a manu- 
factured spirit, and that it ought not to 
be placed in the same category as those 
which were. In conclusion, he urged the 
right hon. Gentleman to re-consider the 
question of increasing the duty on rum, 
with a view to helping the West India 
Colonies, which had suffered so much 
already from the system of foreign sugar 
bounties. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, after 
line 6, to insert ‘‘ Rum of and from an 
British Possession . . 10s. 2d.”—(Hr. 
Thornhill.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am truly 
sorry I cannot accede to the proposal of 
the hon. Member who has just sat down ; 
but the tariff which now exists does not 
draw any distinction, in point of duty, 
between the British Colonies and foreign 
countries producing rum. One and the 
same rate is charged—namely, 10s. 2d. 
if the rum comes from the country of its 
production ; 10s. 5d. if it comes not from 
the country of its production. I cannot, 
therefore, be expected to agree to the 
setting up of any distinctive and dif- 
ferential duty on behalf of the Colonies. 
The hon. Member says that gin is a 
manufactured article and that rum is 
not. Now, it is quite true that gin, 
which is the great English spirit and 
that with which rum chiefly competes, 
goes through a double process—first, 
the process of distillation, secondly, a 
process of rectification. I may, how- 
ever, compare rum, not only with gin, 
but with other spirits. Brandy, for 
instance, does not undergo the double 
process of distillation and rectification. 
It is a more valuable article than 
rum. But I will take another article 
imported into this country, which is 
not of the same value, but of much 
less value than rum—namely, the potato 
spirit which comes in from Germany. 
Rum is also a manufactured article. The 
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truth is, I entirely sympathize with the 
producers of this article, in the Colonies 
especially, because they have enjoyed a 
factitious advantage. They are to be 
sympathized with, when that factitious 
advantage is withdrawn. This advan- 
tage has been enjoyed by the Colonies 
for some years past—since the distinc- 
tion between British and foreign rum 
has been abolished—not on the ground 
that rum is entitled to a protection, but 
on the ground that Sykes’s hydrometer, 
which was used by the Department, 
does not enable them to ascertain, pre- 
cisely, the amount of alcohol in a gallon 
ofrum. It is the new process—the pro- 
cess of distillation which is substituted 
for that of Sykes’s hydrometer—which 
enables us to ascertain the exact amount 
of alcohol, which will leave us no 
ground for apology, in point of con- 
sistency, if we were to exclude this one 
special duty on rum coming from the 
British Colonies. I am, therefore, 
afraid I must adhere to the proposal as 
it stands. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of supporting the 
Amendment, for he thought the pro- 
posal was a very fair andjustone. He, 
however, wished to point out a great in- 
convenience suffered by the trade. Rums 
and brandies, and all these foreign 
spirits, mightcomeinata greater strength 
than they ought to come in at, and 
might pay a less duty than they ought 
to pay. But he desired to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman of a great incon- 
venience that traders were put to. At 
present it took them two ‘or three days 
to get their goods out of the hands of 
the Government officials, and the result 
was that they experienced great diffi- 
culty in transacting their business. They 
ought to get the goods tested in a day 
at the most ; and he would appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman that greater facili- 
ties should be allowed to the trade in this 
matter than they at present enjoyed. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, that, 
owing to the hum of conversation around 
him, he had not been able clearly to 
follow the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite; but he had understood 
the hon. Gentleman to say that he did 
not ask for a differential duty, but 
only complained of disadvantages which 
would be experienced under the Bill. 
Mr. Walpole, in 1878, had reported 
that, as compared with foreign spirits, 
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tage of 13d. But the present Bill pro- 
posed to impose a difference of 4d., more 
than half of which was, therefore, clearly 
a Protection duty. No doubt if they com- 
pared rum with rectified spirits that 
would disappear, because the rectifica- 
tion of spirits was equivalent to 2d.; 
but what the West Indian Colonies 
said was that the spirit they produced 
was a plain, and not a rectified spirit, 
and that by treating it as the Govern- 
ment proposed to treat it now they would 
be placing it at an unfair disadvantage. 
The question was one of great difficulty, 
no doubt, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would give it his most careful 
attention. He was quite sure, ‘and he 
thought the West Indian Colonies could 
feel assured, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would consider their representa- 
tions most carefully, with every wish to 
do justice in this matter. Perhaps the 
hon. Member who had moved the 
Amendment would not think it neces- 
sary, under the circumstances, to divide 
the Committee, but would rest satisfied 
with the assurance that the Government 
would consider the matter, which was 
one of the greatest moment to the West 





Indian Oolonies, which they all knew 
were suffering very severely, in other 
respects, at the present time. 

Mr. RITCHIE would only say, in 
support of the appeal made by the 
hon. Baronet, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not said anything as to a comparison 
of the duty on rum and whisky. Rum 
was equally a plain spirit with whisky. 
Rum when it came in had to pay 
10s. 4d., whilst whisky had to pay 
10s. 2d. The produce of our Colonies— 
rum, which was an important part of 
the produce of our Colonies—would be 
placed at a disadvantage, as compared 
with whisky, though not, perhaps, as 
compared with brandy. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that the hon. Member who had 
moved the Amendment had not explained 
why rum should pay a less duty than 
other spirits. They had heard a great 
deal lately about giving fair play to the 
home producer; but he thought the 
home producer would have fair ground 
of complaint if foreign spirits paid less 
duty than the articles of home manufae- 
ture. It would be impossible to place a 
distinetive duty on rectified and unrec- 
tified spirits, for if that were done the 
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gant disadvantage. As to what had 
allen from an hon. Member with regard 
to the inconvenience to the trade in test- 
ing spirits in the warehouse, that diffi- 
culty was being removed. In future all 
spirits would be tested at once, on im- 
Speyens The amount of spirit would 

e at once found out, and no delay would 
occur. 

Mr. RITCHIE hoped the observa- 
tions of the noble Lord would not be 
allowed to pass without comment. Gin 
was the only spirit which was rectified 
and compounded. It had to be com- 
ey to make it suitable to the 

nglish taste. It had been clearly 
pointed out, in the official Papers, that 
the cost of the excisable restriction 
amounted to 13d., which, added to the 
10s., would make 10s. 13d., or, say, 
10s. 2d. But, beyond this, gin had to 
go through a process to make it suit- 
able to the English palate; and that pro- 
cess, it had been computed, made an- 
other 2d. per gallon, which, altogether, 
made 10s. 4d. But there was no other 
spirit—neither whisky, rum, nor brandy 
—which had to be compounded. All 
those spirits went into consumption as 
they were imported. With regard to 
whisky, the restriction amounted to 2d. ; 
therefore, in calculating the amount of 
duty on whisky it should be put down 
at 10s. 2d. The duty on rum was 10s. 4d., 
whilst that on whisky was only 10s. 2d. 
Rum was a plain spirit as well as whisky, 
and brandy, also, for the matter of that 
—although he was more concerned about 
articles of British production — was 
placed at a great disadvantage. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that brandy 
was no more a rectified spirit than rum. 
Gin was the chief competitor with rum, 
and gin was a rectified spirit. As to 
whisky, though it did not undergo such 
an expense in comparing it with rum, 
yet there was a considerable indirect 
expense. It was plain thatif there was 
any force in the argument for reducing 
the duty on rum, it ought to be reduced 
on brandy and other spirits. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he knew many people who were very 
much interested in the West Indies. In 
Jamaica, a vast quantity of estates had 
been thrown out of cultivation lately; 
and as to Demerara, there were many 
merchants and traders there who were 
only just able to carry on business. 
They had been carrying on their busi- 
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ness and cultivating their estates almost 
at adead loss; and he felt convinced 
that if this Bill passed in its present form 
they would be rendered still more in- 
competent to compete with the foreigner, 
All he (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) and 
his friends could do was to express their 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
could not help them in this matter. 

Mr. THORNHILL said, that in the 
course of the debate he had heard the 
traders of the West Indies spoken of as 
foreigners. He did not consider them 
such, but looked on them as he looked 
upon all the Members of that House, as 
British subjects. It was very hard on 
these traders that they should be treated 
in the manner proposed by the Bill, 
The noble Lord (Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish) seemed to have some strange 
antipathy to the West Indies, for he was 
always doing what he could to injure 
them. The noble Lord had gone out 
there some time ago, and, although he 
(Mr. Thornhill) could not say what hap- 
pened there, since he had come back 
he had always done what he could to dis- 
parage and to hurt the place. If things 
went on as they were now for very long he 
was afraid that the West Indies would 
go to the wall altogether. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member desire to withdraw the Amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. THORNHILL: Yes, Sir, I with- 


draw it. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Mode of testing in case of 
obscuration). 

Cartrain AYLMER, in rising to move 
the omission of the words ‘or other- 
wise,” said, the clause hung very much 
on the one they had just been discussing, 
the question arising as to the increase 
there would be onthe Rum Duty owing 
to the new method of measuring the 
quantity of spirit. A very heavy sum 
was involved. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) said £180,000 a- 
year; but he (Captain Aylmer) was in- 
clined to think that the change would 
produce nearer £300,000 or £400,000. 
The difference between Sykes’s hydro- 
meter and measuring the spirit by dis- 
tillation was certainly 14 per cent, and 
that would raise the estimate by a very 
large sum. He honestly believed that 
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the right hon. Gentleman, instead of 
getting £180,000, would secure £400,000. 
He did not grudge the Government this 
amount; but he found that there was 
very considerable dissatisfaction felt 
with the wording of the clause. Spirits 
used to be tested by Sykes’s hydrometer. 
That method was to be replaced by dis- 
tillation; but where that did not suit 
the officers of Customs, resort might be 
had to other means. He did not think 
that the trade of the country should be 
left to such an uncertain state of things. 
The method of testing should be either 
by Sykes’s hydrometer or by distillation ; 
but there should be no “‘ or otherwise ”’ 
in the clause, to leave it open to the dis- 
cretion of the Customs officers to experi- 
mentalize if they felt inclined. The 
words ‘‘ or otherwise’’ were extremely 
vague, and were very much objected to 
by importers of spirits into this country. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, so far 
as the meaning of the clause was con- 
cerned, the words in question were not 
of the slightest importance. He hoped 
the hon. and gallant Member would not 
press his Amendment, because the effect 
of it, if passed, would be that ifany new 
and improved method of testing spirits 
were discovered they would be unable 
to avail themselves of it. The object in 
view was merely to make an accurate 
examination or test. As to the sanguine 
estimate of the hon. and gallant Member 
of the result of the new method of testing 
spirit, he must decline to accept it. He 
would point out to the hon. and gallant 
Member that when estimates came from 
private Members which turned out to be 
extravagant nothing more was heard of 
them; but such was not the case when 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer indulged 
in extravagant speculation. The spirit 
which would be affected by the new 
method of testing was brandy more than 
rum. There had been a great deal of 
concealed strength introduced in brandy 
owing to our defective method of testing, 
going as high as 13 and 14 per cent, in- 
stead of the modest 4 per cent allowed. 
Instead of this being, in the main, a tax 
upon Colonial produce, he believed it 
would be a tax upon the article brandy. 

Mr. GORST did not think the ob- 
jection of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Maidstone (Captain Aylmer) had 
been answered. His argument was that 
the importer should have the article he 
imported tested by law, and that it 
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should not be left to the discretion of 
any Official as to the kind of test which 
should be applied. The Government 
wished to substitute distillation for 
Sykes’s hydrometer; but the clause 
would leave itopen. No doubt, in most 
cases, Officers of the Customs acted in a 
fair and honest manner; still, it would 
not be satisfactory to importers to be 
left in the hands of these officers, know- 
ing that at any moment a new kind of 
test might be tried. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he did not 
understand the reason advanced for the 
Amendment. The clause gave the Go- 
vernment officials every power to ascer- 
tain the amount of spirit to be taxed, 
and, surely, nothing should be done to 
weaken that power. 

Carprain AYLMER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman estimated the gain to 
the Revenue at much less than he did; 
still he believed that the figure he had 
quoted would turn out to be right. 
Great annoyance had been occasioned 
in several quarters in this matter. Last 
week there were two or three questions 
put as to the measurement of malt, and 
it was said that the Customs measure- 
ment had been exceeded by 10 per cent 
by the railway carriers, and then that 
the brewers, who had bought it, had 
exceeded the railway carriers’ measure- 
ment. All these different measurements 
must be a source of great trouble to 
those who.had to trade in these articles. 
Let there be one law. If the Govern- 
ment, at some future time, discovered 
a better means of measurement, let them 
then suggest it—let them wait, if neces- 
sary, until next year. To show how in- 
convenient the proposed scheme might 
be, he would point out that one Excise 
officer might say—‘‘I prefer to try my 
own experiment,” and another, even in 
the same place, might say—‘‘ I do not 
believe in your experiment; I will try 
my own.” Many people, from different 
parts of the country, had complained 
that the Bill, as it stood, might bring 
them to loggerheads with the Govern- 
ment officials. 

Str ANDREW LUSK said, he had 
been long connected with the trade and 
commerce of this country, therefore he 
thought he had a right to speak on such 
a question asthis. He considered it was 
the duty of the Government, in regard 
to the Customs, to lay down a plain law 
to guide merchants; and, therefore, he 
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thought that ‘‘ or otherwise” ought to 
be expunged from the clause. If those 
words were retained they would not 
know where they were. The matter 
was really worth attention, and, in con- 
sidering it, they must not altogether 
lose sight of the position of the Customs 
officials, who were the moving springs. 
He did not find fault with any plain 
rule laid down; but he certainly would 
not care about leaving the decision of 
his business affairs to the discretion of 
Government officials. He did not object 
to Sykes’s hydrometer, which was a 
good old fixed rule, and he did not 
object to the test by distillation ; but do 
not let them have these words “‘ or other- 
wise” retained. The striking out of 
these words would not do the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer any harm, whilst it 
would please many hon. Members very 
much. 

Mr. GLADSTONE pointed out that 
although, in the testing of spirits, dis- 
tillation was of great value, it was sup- 
ported by other methods. Weighing 
was one; but there were also other 
methods which would render it very in- 
convenient to omit the words. The hon. 
Member behind him (Sir Andrew Lusk) 
did not seem to understand the position 
of affairs. This test was not intended 
to be a guide to merchants at all, but to 
the Revenue Department. However, 
to satisfy hon. Members, he would con- 
sent to the modification of the clause by 
the insertion of words to the effect that 
the Customs officers might use ‘‘ other 
methods which were approved of by the 
Treasury.” That would give Parlia- 
ment a responsible authority, to whom 
it could look in case of supposed im- 
proper proceeding. 

Cartan AYLMER: On that under- 
standing I will withdraw my Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WARTON thought that the im- 

orters of spirits would suffer great 
injustice and inconvenience by the abo- 
lition of the long-established method of 
testing spirits. The importers were 
used to the hydrometer, and could 
employ it in testing spirits themselves ; 
therefore he thought it should be re- 
tained in use. There had been some 
startling revelations with regard to malt 
lately ; and it had been shown that the 
officers of the Excise, in the zealous 
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discharge of their duty, and, perhaps, 
with the desire to get into favour in high 
places, had overcharged wherever they 
could. There would be no check against 
overcharge if the clause remained as it 
was, because the importer ofspirits would 
have the means in his hands to do it, 
The importer could not take samples and 
chemically distil them, as the Govern- 
ment official could. The importer could 
use the old-fashioned hydrometer, but 
not the new method of testing; there- 
fore he charged the right hon. Gentle- 
man with attempting the “‘ obscuration” 
of the matter, according to the marginal 
note to the clause. He was obliged to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Premier 
for, in speaking on Sections 8 and 9, 
using the words “substitution of dis- 
tillation in place of the hydrometer.” 
This was honest language; but it was 
not the language of the clause, which 
was— 


‘In any case where, by reason of the pre- 
sence of colouring, sweetening, or other matter, 
the accurate strength of any spirit cannot be 
immediately ascertained by Sykes’s hydrometer, 
or in any case where an officer of the Customs 
may deem it necessary, a sample of spirit may, 
under the direction of the Commissioners of 
Customs, be examined by distillation or other- 
wise, and the strength so ascertained shall be 
deemed to be the true hydrometic strength of 
the spirit.’’ 


That seemed to imply that distillation 
would only be used in some cases— 
where it wasnecessary. He was obliged 
to the right hon. Gentleman for his 
frank employment of the word “sub- 
stitution,’? which showed what his real 
intention was. It was this—to give the 
officer power to take away the use of 
the only means the importer had of 
checking the accuracy of the official test. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Time and place of landing 
goods inwards). 


Mr. WIGGIN said, he was informed 
by persons connected with shipping that 
the Custom House officers left duty on 
the wharves at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
This resulted in a considerable loss, and 
shippers complained that 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, especially in the summer 
months, was much too early tocease work. 
He did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider it possible to 
extend the hours of attendance of Cus- 
toms officers. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
make the subject one for inquiry. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 11 and 12 agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Persons may be searched if 
officers have reason to suspect smuggled 
goods are concealed upon them. Rescu- 
ing goods. Rescuing persons. Assault- 
ing or obstructing officers. Attempting 
the foregoing offences. Penalty). 


Mr. ANDERSON found there was 
no such clause in last year’s Bill, and he 
wished to know whether it was proposed 
to extend the powers of Customs officers 
to search people when they came ashore 
from vessels? He had supposed they pos- 
sessed the power of search already, and 
if so this clause was quite unnecessary. 
If not, they were to be given fresh power, 
and he confessed he had some suspicion 
about it. At any rate, the matter re- 
quired to be guarded in case the sus- 
pected person happened to be a female. 
It would be rather awkward to give 
complete power of personal search in 
case of a female. 

Lorv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, this clause was inserted to make 
the law perfectly clear. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, there ought 
to be some guarding clause in case of 
females. [A Jaugh.| Hon. Members 
night laugh; but it might be a serious 
thing for some of themselves some day, 
when they might happen to be travelling 
with lady friends. It was a well under- 
stood thing in old days that ladies were 
the greatest smugglers; laces and such 
things to them were quite irresistible 
in the way of smuggling. He did not 
suppose they would be much tempted by 
cigars and ardent spirits; but it was 
known that females who did smuggle 
had, for the purpose, represented them- 
selves to be in an interesting condition. 
He did not suppose the Committee would 
have any sympathy with a female who 
did that, or was caught in the act; but 
it might happen that ladies who really 
were in an interesting condition might, 
on an erroneous supposition, be sub- 
jected to the very grossest insult. He 
would, therefore, suggest that a few 
words be added to the clause to make 
that impossible—for instance, such words 
as—‘‘ But if the suspected person is a 
female, such search shall be in private 
and by a female searcher.” 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
think his hon. Friend had examitied 
into the matter. If he would turn to 
the Consolidation Acts he would find full 
provisions for the prevention of abuse. 

Mr. WIGGIN noticed that the pen- 
alty to be inflicted was not to exceed 
£100. Would a person bringing over 
a few cigars be liable to such a penalty ? 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, as the clause 
was drawn it seemed obligatory to im- 
pose in each case a penalty of £100. 
Might he ask whether the clause had 
been drawn with any regard to the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act? He hoped 
that Act, which dealt with all the ques- 
tions of penalties, had been taken into 
account. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK thought the 
clause might be allowed to pass un- 
altered. He did not expect the powers 
of search given to Customs officers would 
be abused; and he was informed by 
those who knew something of the at- 
tempts at fraud that the clause would 
meet all the difficulties of the case. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the penalty 
was the same as that in the present 
Customs Act. The penalty was fixed at 
one amount; but there were general 
provisions for its reduction. 

Mr. WARTON observed, that the 
rule for reduction was that in no case 
should it be more than one-fourth. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that, having 
served on the Committee on the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Bill, he knew that 
that was a point raised and much dis- 
cussed. What he wanted to know was 
whether the penalty of £100 would be 
subject to the same powers of reduction 
as the penalties inflicted under other 
Customs and Inland Revenue Acts? 

Mr. HENEAGE said, everyone who 
had had any dealings with the Revenue 
officers knew they were most domineer- 
ing in their actions. They were always 
inclined to say, if the magistrate would 
not grant the penalty they asked— 
‘‘ Then we will ask for a case ; we have 
our authority from Somerset House.” 

An hon. Memner said, if his recollec- 
tion served him aright, there was a 
great difference of opinion in the Com- 
mittee on the Summary Jurisdiction 
Bill. The Customs authorities con- 
tended that where the statute said the 
penalty should be £100 or £200 the 
magistrates should not have the power 
of lessening it. There was a great 
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fight, and the Committee agreed unani- 
mously against the Customs. When 
they came down to the House of Com- 
mons the Government was in a rather 
awkward position; but the result was 
that the Customs eventually gave way. 
The magistrates, therefore, were to have 
the power in all cases under the old 
Customs Acts not to impose the full 
penalty; they might impose a less 
penalty than £100 if they wished. It 
was the deliberate decision of the House 
of Commons ; and, that being so, it was 
only right it should be maintained in an 
Act passed immediately afterwards. If 
there was any new departure upon the 
point, the right hon. Gentleman would, 
no doubt, explain it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE thought it would 
be improper to establish a new rule. 

Mr. WARTON asked if the Attorney 
General would say whether the old rule 
relating to reductions was still in foree 
—namely, that there should be no re- 
duction below one-fourth. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, if 
they passed the clause as it now stood, 
it would override the Summary Juris- 
diction Act. If the question could be 
considered on Report, the present diffi- 
culty would be removed. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHE.t) promised to look 
into the matter and see how it stood. 


Customs and 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Certain sections of this Act 
incorporated in 39 & 40 Vic., c. 36). 

Mr. GLADSTONE moved to add at 
end of page 7, line 2— 

“« And section nine of this Act shall apply to 
the Isle of Man, so far as relates to all spirits 


charged with duty by reference to hydrometer 
strength.”’ 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS observed, 
that the Isle of Man was mentioned in 
the earlier clauses of the Bill; and, no 
doubt, the consent of the authorities of 
the Island had been obtained. But the 
jurisdiction of the Isle of Man was so 
— that the Committee ought to 

ave some assurance that the authorities 
there had consented to the insertion of 
these words. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the Isle of Man had consented to 
the insertion of the proposed words. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Inland Revenue Bil. 


As to Excise. 


Clause 15 (Brewer’s licence. Annual 
value of house exceeding ten pounds and 
not exceeding fifteen pounds). 

Mr. HICKS proposed, in page 7, line 
8, to leave out the words “ exceeding 
fifteen pounds,’ and insert the words 
‘occupying a house charged to the 
inhabited house duty.” His Amend- 
ment was almost identical with that on 
the Paper in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Nottinghamshire (Mr. 
Storer), and he would not have ven- 
tured to stand before him if he had not 
had the hon. Member’s consent to do 
so. It would be in the recollection of 
the Committee that when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer introduced the second 
Budget last year he made use of these 
words—‘‘ If the person who takes out a 
licence resides in a house under £20, he 
shall hear no more of the Malt or Beer 
Tax.’”? But when the Bill came before 
the House, instead of the word ‘ house” 
they found the words ‘‘ house, premises, 
and land.” The effect of that alteration 
or difference between the statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Bill was that a man who lived in a 
£19 house escaped, while a man in the 
country who occupied 10 or 12 acres of 
land had to pay the duty. That was so 
manifestly unjust that the right hon. 
Gentleman altered the clause, reducing 
the amount from the original promise of 
£20 to the lower figure of £10. He 
now proposed, however, seeing the in- 
justice he then committed, to alter the 
figure to £15. Now, he (Mr. Hicks) 
submitted to the Committee that there 
were only two fixed sums at which 
houses were known in this country. 
There was the £6 house, the occupier 
of which was relieved from the payment 
of rates himself, but who paid them 
through the owner; and from that till 
they got to the £20 house, which was 
assessed to the Inhabited House Duty, 
they knew no difference in the value of 
houses. In his opinion, it was very 
much better they should continue the 
figure which was understood and known 
rather than take a figure—£15 or any 
other figure—which would have to be 
inquired into in every case. The differ- 
ence between £15 and £20, in most 
country parishes, would affect a very 
small number of houses; but the one 
case was thoroughly well known, and 
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the other was not. He begged to move 
his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 8, to leave out the words 
“exceeding fifteen pounds,” and insert the 
words “occupying a house charged to the in- 
habited house duty.” —(Mr. Hicks.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘exceeding’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. STORER had to support the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend. It was 
identical with his own, and also with 
that of the hon. Member for South 
Shropshire (Sir Baldwyn Leighton). He 
need not urge any considerations in 
support of the Amendment. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s words in intro- 
ducing his Budget last year were so 
much to the point, and were so well 
supported, that he would see the justice 
of conceding the point. The extension 
which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed from £10 to £15 did not remove 
the burden from a great number of the 
large farmers. These men were entitled 
to consideration, and the proposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had created 
great dissatisfaction, especially in those 
parts of the country where it was con- 
sidered no distinction should be made 
between men following the same occu- 
pation. There was no class legislation 
in England; and no men, besides far- 
mers, occupying houses far removed 
from public-houses, would avail them- 
selves of the privilege suggested. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
make the remission proposed, for he 
must know that the position of the far- 
mer, in respect to the public brewer, was 
certainly not at all to the advantage of 
the farmer. It was only a small boon 
they asked; but it was one which would 
give great satisfaction, and one which 
could be given without any great injury 
to the Revenue. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had explained that the private 
brewing of the country only amounted 
to 1 per cent of the whole ; and he (Mr. 
Storer) hoped their friends, the brewers, 
would not object to the Amendment. 
It would not injure them, but it would 
do away with a great feeling of annoy- 
ance, because it would prevent the ne- 
cessity of any valuation at all. There 
would be the House Duty at once, and 
no one who paid it would be subject to 
the tax. The proposal now made would 
include every farmer; it would give gene- 
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ral satisfaction, and, therefore, he hoped 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
take it into his serious consideration. 

Mr. DUCKHAM thought it would 
be far better to have a graduated scale 
of licences to the farmers of the country, 
according to their rental, say a 6s. 
licence when the rent did not exceed £50 
per annum, and a further 6s. for every 
additional £50. 

CotoneL RUGGLES-BRISE hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
to accept the Amendment. He had very 
little to add to what had been said; but, 
as it was the right hon. Gentleman who 
last year had proposed to exempt houses 
under 10 years, he was a little surprised 
at the proposed limitation. ‘The work- 
ing of the Act would be such that it 
would apply principally to farm-houses ; 
and very few tradesmen, wheelwrights, 
blacksmiths, and small householders 
would take advantage of the exemption. 
So far as his experience went, the Act 
would be confined almost entirely to the 
occupiers of land and to people in the 
rural districts. He wished to know how 
the annual value of £15 was to be 
arrived at. The right hon. Gentleman 
said it was to be ascertained by such 
means as the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue thought fit. A case had arisen 
in Shropshire the other day in which a 
farmer, who had negiected to fill up his 
paper, was summoned before the magis- 
trates in reference to an annual value of 
£10. Three Excisemen were called as 
witnesses for the Inland Revenue, and 
their evidence was accepted as to the 
value of the house, instead of the evi- 
dence of some practical land-valuer or 
auctioneer in the neighbourhood being 
taken. The House knew what the £6 
house was, and what the Inhabited House 
Duty was; but they did not know what 
the £10 or £15 house was ; and he urged 
the right hon. Gentleman to accede to 
this Amendment, or to lay down a little 
more clearly than he had done-in the 
Bill the means by which this £15 value 
was to be ascertained, instead of leaving 
it to the Excise officers to assess the 
value of houses in a country of which 
they had not the slightest knowledge in 
the most arbitrary manner, and without 
reference to the Commissioners, and in 
opposition to the evidence of land agents. 
Unless the annual value was more clearly 
defined he believed the Bill would do 
great injustice, 
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Mr. HENEAGE pointed out that now 
the offices and gardens and courts were 
added to the house, so that while, prac- 
tically, the tax was raised from 6s. to 
9s., the value of the house was raised, 
and what was a £10 house last year 
would be a £12 house in the current 
year. He could not help thinking that, 
if there was to be a change, it should 
be that of a £20 house. Everybody 
knew what a £20 house was, and he 
thought that such achange would greatly 
facilitate the collection of taxes and save 
expense. He strongly supported the 
Amendment. 

Sr BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
that, speaking with some knowledge of 
the assessment machinery in rural places, 
there was no mode of estimating a house 
value between £6, the Small Tenements 
Act limit, and £20, the House Duty, 
because the land was always valued with 
the house ; and he therefore appealed to 
the right hon. Gentleman to take the 
£20 limit. Of course, the right hon. 
Gentleman might say he must look to 
the loss to the Revenue. He did not 
think there need be any perceptible 
loss to the Revenue, and he would be 
willing to see a higher Licence Duty. 
He quite acknowledged the concession 
the right hon. Gentleman had made of 
the £15 house; but he thought that 
would give a great deal of trouble to the 
Excise officers in getting at the value, 
and cause considerable friction and in- 
convenience. 

Mr. WATNEY said, he regarded this 
as only a question of the amount to be 
obtained from the private brewers, and 
he thought it should properly arise on 
sub-section 2 when they came to the 
word ‘‘exemption.’”’ He would suggest 
that the Government should leave out 
of the clause the words, ‘‘ Not exceeding 
£20.” He supposed that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just spoken did not 
propose to increase the duty on private 
brewers from 9s. to 12s.; but, if they 
did, he could quite understand their 
objecting to what he was proposing. If 
they did not, then he thought it would 
simplify matters if they rated all occu- 
piers of houses above £10 at 9s., and 
then they could take the question of 
exemptions afterwards on sub-section 2 
of Clause 16. 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, he would re- 
mind the Committee that this clause 
worked unsatisfactorily last year. The 
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argument was that the house must be 
valued without the farm, and then it 
would not be worth above £10; but he 
knew of a case in which a house had cost 
over £1,000 to build, which was let ata 
few hundreds, and which the tenant 
wished him to say was not above £10 
annual value. He had, however, pointed 
out that the house could not be taken in 
that way, but must be treated as a dock 
would be treated, which would be of little 
value without a ship in it. There were 
some tenant farmers paying £400 rent 
in Montgomeryshire who escaped the tax 
by putting their houses under £10. That 
was very unfair, and he should like to 
see fair play, so that if one escaped 
another should escape — some sliding 
scale under which everyone would pay 
in proportion to rent. It seemed to him 
that the man who could stretch his con- 
science most got off best. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET thought that the 
proposal was worthy of attention, but 
that it hardly came under this clause. It 
should come under Clause 16, by which 
annual value and the way in which it was 
arrived at was dealt with. But, with 
regard to this clause, he desired to point 
out the disadvantages which would be 
involved by this Amendment. There 
had, no doubt, been difficulties in ascer- 
taining the value of houses; but this 
proposal would increase the difficulties, 
and if the houses of £10 and £15 were 
singled out, that would place the Excise 
officers in a position of practical antago- 
nism towards the people. The £20 house 
was known, and did not require any 
valuation. As the law stood, a house of 
£10, apart from offices, yards, or gardens, 
was subject to valuation from £10 or 
£15; but this clause proposed to make 
a change, by which there would be a 
valuation for these appurtenances ; and 
so a house hitherto valued at £10, and 
liable to 6s. duty, would be liable to an 
increased duty of 3s. with the yards and 
gardens belonging to it. The result 
would be to increase taxation on that 
particular class of house, and because 
yards and gardens were introduced now 
for the first time; the £10 house of last 
year would be a £11 house, and, instead 
of. paying 6s., would pay an additional 
3s. There might be such an intention, 
but he did not know that it was gene- 
rally understood that that would be the 
operation of the Bill; but that would be 
its effect. He admitted that the limit of 
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£15 was a concession in the other direc- 
tion; but he wished the Government to 
consent to goa little further. The right 
hon. Gentleman had made one step in 
advance ; but he wished him to go from 
£15 to £20. In that way great difficulty 
and trouble would be got rid of, and he 
did not think the loss to the Revenue 
would be serious. He did not know that 
there was any intention to increase the 
Revenue by inflicting charges on private 
brewers; but the words ‘‘ value of the 
house”? would have that effect in many 
eases. He thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might rightly be asked to consent 
to the Amendment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I regret that I 
cannot consent to the terms of the Amend- 
ment. Whatisit thatisasked? It is 
well known that the number of farm- 
houses which are charged with the 
House Tax is very insignificant ; and it 
is asked that while all the rest of the 
community shall be taxed, all farmers, 
except those who are charged with the 
Inhabited House Duty, shall be free 
from any duty at all. I really must say 
that that is a demand which I think is 
unjust in itself, and most grossly unjust 
to all brewers engaged in trade, and 
paying duty for every gallon of beer 
they produce. What we have done is 
this—the purpose in view was to effect 
a great leap of relief for the agricultu- 
rists in the country. [‘‘No,no!”] If it 
was not so, all the Representatives of far- 
mers for the last two generations have 
been engaged in assuring us that it was. 
The purpose in view was to effect a great 
act of liberation, as has always been held 
by the Gentlemen who represent the 
agricultural interest; and, secondly, to 
set free a great trade. But we had to 
deal with this great difficulty about 
private brewers, and it was only the fact 
of private brewers being reduced to 
narrow limits that enabled us to cope 
with that difficulty. So we arranged 
that at a very low rate of Licence Duty 
persons inhabiting small houses, whether 
farmers or not, should be allowed to 
brew without being called to account for 
their materials; the certainty being that 
those persons would make use of but 
simple materials, so that neither the 
loss to the Revenue, nor the inter- 
ference with the general trade would 
be serious. But it became necessary to 
re-consider the definition of farm-houses, 
because they could not be got at unless 
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we included with them the appendages 
described as offices, courts, and yards. 
That would have been a restriction of 
the liberty and privilege given by the 
Act of last year ; but we have prevented 
that. We have done more than prevent 
it. We have made an extension, because 
the raising of the rent from £10 to £15 
is a greater relief to the farming house- 
holder than is any disadvantage he may 
sustain by reckoning offices and courts 
into the valuation of the house. Buta 
still stronger reason was the state of 
arrangements in some towns where there 
are a large number of artizans in certain 
places, who are engaged in private brew- 
ing; and to meet their views and to some- 
what improve the position of the farmer 
we introduced this change, and raised 
the amount from £10 to £15, with a 
slight alteration in the amount of the Li- 
cence Duty. Whether these changes will 
be good, or whether I may be obliged to 
abandon them, I cannot say; but I think 
they are good changes. I am not speak- 
ing of the mode of ascertaining the an- 
nual value—upon that I shall be pre- 
pared to make aconcession. I am speak- 
ing now simply of the change to £15, 
which is an extension of the privilege 
given to the private brewer; but really to 
ask us to go to £20, and limit that to the 
Inhabited House Duty, especially when 
it is accompanied by a demand on behalf 
of the labourers, is to establish an ex- 
emption which is the most unjustifiable 
in its extent and character that I have 
ever known to be suggested. Pray re- 
collect that this duty is levied on what 
may be called a necessary of life. It is 
levied on the whole community ; and to 
ask that one great class, who, I think, 
will enjoy great benefit from the altera- 
tion of the Malt Tax to a Beer Duty, shall 
have a legislative title to manufacture 
and consume beer for themselves, their 
families, and their workpeople, without 
paying any tax, is a proposal to which I 
am bound to say we cannot, under any 
circumstances, accede. 

Mr. STORER regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not see his way to 
giving what was asked. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to have forgotten that 
he proposed this last year; and what was 
now asked was nothing more than what 
he originally proposed. He could not 
help thinking that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been got at by the Excise 
officers. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: That. was for 


house and land. 
Mr. STORER: The words were— 


“ With the taking out of the licence we pro- 
pose that if a person resides in a house under 
£20 ’?-—— 


Mr. GLADSTONE: That was in the 
Bill. 

Mr. STORER, continuing, said, if 
things continued in their present state 
the Revenue would derive very little ad- 
vantage, because there would be no far- 
mers and no arable land, and no beer 
would be required. Year after year the 
land was going into grass, and beer was 
not required. Another consideration he 
would urge was, that the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke as if it was a very 
horrible thing that other people should 
have to pay for a Beer Licence at public- 
houses, while the farmer should be ex- 
empted. In no other country in the 
world was the farmer taxed for what he 
brewed. In Germany and in America 
the beer was not taxed until it came to 
sale; the private brewers were perfectly 
free ; and in strict justice they ought not 
to be taxed here. It was no wonder that 
the land was given up, and such reports 
as now came from every county in Eng- 
land had never been heard before. The 
land was going absolutely out of culti- 
vation, and could not be let at any price; 
and, under all the circumstances, he 
thought the farmers were entitled to 
more consideration from the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. MAO IVER begged to move that 
the Chairman report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. He did so for this 
reason—the Prime Minister, a short 
time ago, made some charges in regard 
to the Representatives of the agricultural 
districts, which had no foundation what- 
ever, and at that hour of the morning— 
1 o’clock—it was impossible to discuss 
such charges in the manner in which 
they deserved. The charge he referred 
to was that hon. Members on that side of 
the House had not been sincere in advo- 
cating the repeal of the Malt Tax. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
which of the Representatives of the agri- 
cultural districts, who sat on that side of 
the House, had asked Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce intothis country 
foreign brewing materials free of duty ? 
It could only bring new competition to 
bear upon the farmers, and for a very 
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long period they had been weighted quite 
heavily enough. He must say that from 
the first day on which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman introduced his Budget, there was 
a circumstance which had struck him ag 
very suspicious, and it was the extremely 
good terms upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to be with the Re- 
presentatives of the brewing interest in 
all parts of the House. He (Mr. Mac 
Iver) was of opinion that the great 
brewers were the only persons whose 
interests had been seriously considered 
in the Government proposals, and, no 
doubt, they were ready and willing 
enough to agree to them. They were 
ready enough to support any form of 
taxation which might suit Her Majesty’s 
Government, if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in return would allow them to con- 
tinue to make even larger gains than 
they had hitherto been in the habit of 
realizing. It was absurd to say that the 
agricultural interest had been studied 
at all. On the contrary, it had suffered 
materially from the way in which the 
Government had dealt with the question. 
He begged to move that the Chairman 
report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. Mae 
Iver.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gen- 
tleman has not a shadow of foundation 
for what he has said in regard to my 
having made charges against the Repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural interest in 
this House. I made no charge what- 
ever against the agricultural interest ; 
but what I said was that hon. Members 
who represent it in this House always 
expressed a desire to get rid of the Malt 
Tax. Notwithstanding the lateness of 
the hour, I hope that hon. Members will 
kindly agree to go on with the Bill. It 
is of very great importance that we 
should make some progress with it. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON would 
appeal to the hon. Member for Birken- 
head not to persist in his Motion for re- 
porting Progress. 

Mr. HENEAGE also expressed a hope 
that the hon. Member for Birkenhead 
would withdraw the Motion. He was 
satisfied that what the hon. Member was 
doing now was not for the advantage of 
the British agriculturists. 


Question put, and negatived. 
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Original Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 143; 
Noes 34: Majority 109.—(Div. List, 
No. 208.) 


Mr. STORER moved, in page 7, after 
line 9, to insert— 
“Or by a brewer who shall be the occupier 


of a house of an annual value not: exceeding 
four pounds, the duty of . . . 1s. 0d.” 


The object of the Amendment was to 
endeavour to obtain from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister some 
compensation upon the brewing of small 
quantities, Under the present arrange- 
ments, the brewers of small quantities 
got no benefit whatever. It was the 
practice on many farms to allow many 
of the labourers small quantities of malt 
during harvest time—perhaps a couple 
of bushels—which they converted into 
beer. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 

osed, however, to charge these small 
aa 14d. a-gallon more than the re- 
gular brewers would pay. It was most 
unfair that the man who only brewed a 
very small quantity should be placed in 
that position, even if he brewed four 
or five bushels. That was not an un- 
common quantity in this country; but, 
nevertheless, it was proposed that he 
should pay just as much as a Duke or a 
Marquess who undertook private brew- 
ing. In reality, it was a tax upon the 
farmer himself, who, in most cases, 
would have to pay it himself, in which 
case it would amount to a heavy burden 
upon him. He believed that the la- 
bourers had quite as much feeling upon 
these subjects as other people, and 
the point which concerned them most 
was that this could only be regarded 
as an additional duty upon a necessary 
of life. At harvest time they expected 
to get a little more beer. He was free 
to confess that they frequently consumed 
a great deal too much; but he saw no 
reason why they should be placed in an 
exceptional position, and he hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would con- 
sent to do something in their behalf. 
His proposal was to reduce the duty 
upon small houses, principally inhabited 
by the labourer, to 1s. Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would prefer to 
make the concession in another way, 
by imposing the duty on brewers 
of small quantities—say, up to four 
bushels. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, after line 9, insert “or by a 
brewer who shall be the occupier of a honse 
of an annual value not exceeding four pounds, 
the duty of . . . 1s. 0d.”—(Mr. Storer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: An alteration of 
this kind is an alteration which I could 
not undertake to accept, and I am, there- 
fore, bound to say that I cannot agree 
to the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Member. No doubt, the brewing af- 
fected would be confined to very limited 
quantities ; but I do not think we should 
undertake to keep alive any practice of 
the kind on so small a scale. If, as the 
hon. Gentleman states, it is only a ques- 
tion of brewing a few gallons of beer 
for the labourers during harvest time, 
there can really be very little hardship 
in the proposal contained in the clause, 
and in requiring such small occupiers to 
go to the brewer for the few gallons of 
beer they may happen to want. The 
merely occasional act of brewing a few 
gallons of beer we cannot take into ac- 
count by establishing a different system 
of licence for such cases. 

Mr. H. DAVEY was sorry that the 
right hon. Gentleman could not see his 
way to making a concession in the di- 
rection of the Amendment. The receipts 
from licences issued to cottage labourers 
must be exceedingly small; and if cot- 
tages under £5 in annual value were 
relieved from payment of duty alto- 
gether, he did not think there would be 
much loss to the Revenue. The way in 
which the imposition of the duty would 
operate was this. There were a number 
of farmers who gave their labourers 
malt at certain seasons of the year, 
which the cottagers brewed in their own 
cottages. It was not worth their while 
to pay 6s. a-year to brew this small 
quantity of beer, and the consequence 
was that they would have to refuse the 
malt the farmers were willing to give 
them. The malt now given’ was re- 
garded by the labourer as an addition 
to his perquisites; but if he had to pay 
the licence for brewing, it would not be 
worth his while to brew, and the result 
would be thot he would lose the malt 
and get nothing in exchange. 

Mr. HICKS remarked, that, if he un- 
derstood the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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man said that if the persons in whose 
behalf the Amendment was proposed 
only brewed a small quantity of beer, it 
would be no grievance to them to say 
that they should not continue to brew 
their own beer, but that they must go 
to the brewer for the few gallons they 
wanted. Now, he (Mr. Hicks) would 
suggest that it would be a very great 
grievance to deprive the labourers of the 
privilege of brewing their own beer, and 
compel them to go to the brewer. He 
understood that the Bill of last year was 
to benefit the agricultural interests by 
allowing the mixing of other materials 
with barley in the manufacture of beer. 
But the labourers, who had been used 
to good beer, would not regard such 
compounds as beer at all, and would re- 
gard it as a great grievance if they were 
compelled to have recourse to beer 
brewed in that way. He hoped the 
Committee would support the Amend- 
ment moved by the hon. Member for 
South Nottinghamshire (Mr. Storer). 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot believe 
that the case which has been so bene- 
volently represented to me by my hon. 
Friend behind (Mr. Davey) is really 
likely to occur, and that the farmer 
who proposes to give in kind a certain 
boon to his labourers will, because the 
law interferes with the application of 
the boon, not only withdraw the boon, 
but provide no substitute for it. I must 
say that the Amendment really favours 
the truck system, and that itis far better 
the labourer should be paid in money. 
I certainly cannot see that it would be 
right to say that the Legislature ought 
to go out of its way in raising the taxes 
of the country to make arrangements to 
encourage the farmers in paying their 
labourers by the truck system. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON hoped 
thathishon. Friendthe Member for South 
Nottinghamshire (Mr. Storer) would not 
press the Amendment. Probably, in 
the course of a short time, the whole 
Seven of the re-adjustment of these 

uties would, as a matter of convenience, 
have to be considered. If he was in 
Order, he would venture to ask the right 
‘hon. Gentleman to take an early oppor- 
tunity of explaining what were the in- 
tentions of the Government with regard 
to.the concessions he alluded to. 

Mr. STORER said, the arrangement 
between the farmer and the labourer for 
having beer was entirely different in its 


Mr. Hicks 
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character to the truck system referred 
to by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
There was a time when all the labourers 
in the country lodged in the farm-houses, 
and received then not only their drink 
but their meat, and the term “truck” 
had never been applied to that practice. 
Notwithstanding all that had been said 
of relieving the farming interest in the 
present state of depression, the farmer’s 
interest had been injured in every way. 
His labour bill had been doubled by the 
operation of the Education Act; and 
at that momert there were men on the 
farms doing the work that used to be 
done by boys. Such matters might 
appear very trifling to hon. Members 
opposite; but they were such as aggra- 
vated the depression which existed in 
the agricultural interest, and made it im- 
possible for farmers to work their farms 
at a profit. The question raised by the 
Amendment which he should press was 
one of more importance than the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware of; and un- 
less he was inclined to meet the case in 
some way, it would not be advisable for 
him to extend the county franchise. 
Mr. BIDDELL thought that cottage 
brewing would be admitted by every- 
one who looked into the matter carefully 
to be a great help to temperance. He 
therefore suggested that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should consider the 
propriety of reducing the licence in the 
case of houses which came under the 
Small Tenements Rating Act from 6s. to 
3s., and'from this change he believed 
there would result no loss of Revenue. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Provisions with regard to 
brewers other than brewers for sale). 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think we need 
not ask for so rigid a rule as is laid 
down here, with regard to fixing the 
annual value of houses. I am content 
to take it that the arrangement shall be 
as proposed by the hon. Member for South 
Nottinghamshire (Mr. Storer)—namely, 
that there shall be an appeal to Quarter 
Sessions, whose decision shall be final. 

Mr. WATNEY said, before that point 
was reached he begged to call the atten- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the exemption in sub-section 2. The 
discussion had been of a rather irregular 
kind. He pressed upon the right hon. 
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tion pro in the caseof private brew- 
ing. It had been stated that the brewers 
were benefited by the substitution of 
the Beer Duty for the Malt Duty ; but 
he need only say upon that point, that 
under the new arrangement the brewers 
were paying 3s. per quarter more than 
they did formerly. For his own part, 
he should be very glad to go back to the 
old state of things, and he was quite un- 
able to see how his agricultural friends 
could say that the brewers had been 
benefited. With regard to the exemp- 
tions, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said last year that it was necessary 
to exempt certain classes, and he then 
fixed the limit at £10 rental. But by 
the clause as it stood it was now pro- 
posed that everyone who lived in a house 
of £15, or, in other words, paid 5s. 9d. 
a-week rent, should not be ealled upon 
to pay Beer Duty. That, he thought, 
was a very bad rule for the Committee 
to lay down. He was aware that great 
pressure would be put upon the Govern- 
ment to extend the exemption as origi- 
nally fixed ; but this, he contended, was 
owing to the fact that the Government 
were wrong at the beginning in laying 
down any exemption at all. There was 
no fairness in the proposal which allowed 
an artizan paying 5s. 9d. a-week rent to 
brew beer without paying duty; and it 
moreover raised a very dangerous pre- 
eedent which was not to be found in 
connection with any other kind of taxa- 
tion. He had never heard the Chan- 
celler of the Duchy of Lancaster, who 
was in favour of the reduction of the 
Tea Duty, contend that persons living 
in houses under £10 should be exempt. 
Who were the largest consumers of beer 
in this country? They were not gentle- 
men, but mechanics and others, who 
paid 4s. or 5s. a-week rent; and the 
position taken up by the Government 
was that they were to pay no duty on 
the beer they drank. Therefore, al- 
though the proposal had gone so far, he 
trusted the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would see his way to put a stop to this 
dangerous mode of dealing with taxa- 
tion. The Act of last year allowed any 
farmer living in houses of £10 rental 
and under to pay part of his wages in 
beer; and it was now proposed to bring 
in those under £15 who brewed for do- 
mestic use. But it was difficult to see 
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out. Was the Excise officer to be con- 
tinually running about houses within 
the limit to see whether the occupier 
was brewing for his own use only? 
Again, how could the Excise officer see 
that no beer was given away? It was 
utterly impossible that he could do so. 
On the other hand, a farmer might be 
willing to give a pintof beer toa poor man, 
but would be unable to do so, because 
he had not paid duty, owing to the ex- 
emption. He thought the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would do well to fix the 
exemption at £10, as it now stood, which 
included cottage brewing, and so remove 
further pressure upon himself. Although 
he spoke as a brewer, he pointed out 
that the question of exemption did not 
affect the London brewers; but, regard- 
ing the proposal as wrong in principle, 
he begged to move the Amendment 
standing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
all the words from “the,” in line 19, 
to “use,” in line 23, inclusive.—(MMr. 
Watney.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I think the hon. 
Member will see that I cannot, with 
any propriety, agree to strike out this 
sub-section. The hon. Member must, I 
think, have become aware of that dur- 
ing the discussion which has taken place 
in the last two hours. 

Mr. WATNEY agreed that his con- 
tribution to the discussion came very 
late ; nevertheless, he felt it his duty to 
make a strong protest against the pro- 
posed extension of the exemption from 
duty. Having done so, he was not un- 
willing to ask leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STORER pointed out that under 
the Act of 1880 it was provided, in the 
case of houses below £10, that a person 
brewing other than for sale should only 
brew beer for his own domestic use, or 
for the consumption of his own farm 
labourers. If that provision was not 
now extended concurrently with the pre- 
sent extension of exemption, the effect 
would be that a man living in a house 
of an annual value between £10 and 
£15 could only brew for his own use, 
and not for his labourers; while the 
man who occupied a house under £10 
value would be able to brew for his 
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that what was given to one class should 
be denied to the other. With: regard 
to the arguments of the hon. Member 
for East Surrey (Mr. Watney), he con- 
sidered it very extraordinary that the 
hon. Member should come down to the 
House and ask for the maintenance of 
the brewers’ monopoly after the farmers’ 
monopoly had been done away with.’ It 
was to the interest of the public that 
there should’ be a little wholesome pri- 
vate: brewing, for he had known ocea- 
sions when the farm labourers objected 
to have brewers’ beeresthey would not 
have it at any price. The Amendment 
advocated by the hon. Member would 
tempt labourers into the public-house ; 
and it was certainly not in the interest 
of the cause of temperance that they 
should go there. He had heard it in 
evidence, that on one occasion a man 
who had not had more than two pints 
of beer came out from a public-house 
quite drunk. No one ever heard of a 
man being drunk on home-brewed beer, 
because it was much more wholesome 
than the other. He hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would agree to 
his proposal to allow those who lived in 
houses of between the annual value of 
£10 and £15 to brew for the labourers 
engaged on their own farms. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is really very 
doubtful whether we ought to allow the 
man at £10 to brew without payment of 
duty; and it is quite impossible to ex- 
tend the clause of the Act of last year, 
as suggested by the hon. Member for 
South Nottinghamshire (Mr. Storer). 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
whether the term ‘domestic use” 
would include labourers living in the 
farm-house ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes. 

Mr. HICKS said, he could not accept 
the words proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman as a substitute for the Amend- 
ment standing in his name. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: They are not 
mine. They are the words of the hon. 
Member for South Nottinghamshire, 
which I am quite willing to move, if he 
likes to leave it in my hands. 

Mr. HICKS said, he understood the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to propose 
that the clause should remain as it 
stood, and to add certain other words. 

Mr, GLADSTONE: No. I propose 
to take the Amendment. of the. hon. 
Member for South Nottinghamshire. 


Ur. Storer 
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dnland Revenue Bill. 
Mr. HICKS said, he could not agree 
to that. The clause introduced an en- 
tirely new principle in the mode of taxa- 
tion. As the law stood at present, those 
who were supposed to be liable to pay 
Inhabited House Duty had their cases 
heard by the Commissioners of Taxes in 
the district in which they lived. They 
went before the Commissioners at thé 
instance of the Surveyor of Taxes, who 
appeared on the part of the Crown, the 
person said to be liable appearing in his 
ewn defence, and the Commissioners 
acting as Judges. By the present clause 
it was proposed to take that jurisdiction 
away from the local authorities, and 
hand it over to the Revenue Conimis- 
sioners at Somerset House. But it was 
suggested that the person aggrieved by 
the decision of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue should have an appeal 
to the Quarter Sessions. But had the 
Committee any idea of the cost of an 
appeal at Quarter Sessions? Why, in 
the case of a person occupying a £10 
house, it would, in proportion to his 
means, amount to a very serious tax, 
He could not understand why the Com: 
mittee should be called upon to pass 
words that would effect an alteration in 
the way in which taxes were levied in 
this country. If it was the intention to 
alter the existing law, let it be done in 
a plain and open manner, and not by 
the introduction of words which left 
people in ignorance of the real change 
effected. He maintained that the value 
of the house should be «ascertained by 
the Commissioners of Taxes for the dis- 
trict or division in which the brewer 
resided. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 35, to leave out all words after 
“by” to the end of Clause, and insert ‘‘ Com- 
missioners of Land and Income Tax for the dis- 
trict or division in which the brewer resides.””— 
(Mr. Hicks.) 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the Commissioners of Income ‘lax were 
the very persons to deal with this ques- 
tion, as they had to deal with houses 
now assessed for the House Tax. It 
would cost the parties nothing to appeal 
to them; whereas if they went to Quar- 
ter Sessions, there would be a great ex- 

ense. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it would be 
quite contrary to the views of the (o- 
vernment that there should be any dis- 
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advantage in point of cost of appeal. 
He would take care: there should be no 
ground for the objection just stated by 


‘the hon. Member for Cambridgeshire 


(Mr. Hicks), so far as expense was con- 
cerned. 

CotoneL MAKINS said, it was very 
well for the right hon. Gentleman to 
say there would be no expense; but he 
did not think he could prevent it. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
is, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. HICKS: No, Sir; I have not 
withdrawn my Amendment, and do not 
intend todo so. I hold the appeal should 
be to the Local Commissioners, as at 
present. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
substitute the words ‘‘ Commissioners of 
Land and Income Tax” for ‘‘ Court of 
Quarter Sessions,’’ as desired by the hon. 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Hicks). 

Mr. HICKS thought the right hon. 
Gentleman was not aware of the position 
in which the matter stood at that mo- 
ment. For a great many years he (Mr. 
Hicks) had been a Commissioner of 
Taxes in his own district, and during 
that period he had, from time to time, 
been called upon to decide whether 
houses were or were not liable for In- 
habited House Duty. All he asked was 
that the annual value should be ascer- 
tained by the Commissioners of Land 
and Income Tax. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 37, to leave out the words 
“and their decision shall be final,’’ in order to 
insert “‘ But an appeal shall be from their valua- 
tion to the Commissioners of Land and Income 
Tax for the district or division in which the 
brewer resides, whose decision shall be final,” — 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Coronet MAKINS asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman would insert in a sub- 
sequent clause of the Bill a definition of 
the term ‘‘ annual value?” A great deal 
of importance attached to this point. 
In other Acts of Parliament a clear defi- 
nition was given to the effect that annual 
value was the rent which a tenant might 
reasonably be expected to pay, taking 
one year with another—and so forth, in 
the usual form. His object was to ascer- 
tain from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether the annual value referred 
to in the clause was subject to the ordi- 
nary interpretation, and, if not, whether 
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a clause would be brought up for the 
purpose of defining the term. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I¢ will be subject 
to the general rule. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 17 and 18 agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Goods liable to a duty of 
customs or excise may be warehoused in 
a customs or excise warehouse). 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he bad an 
Amendment on the Paper to add, at the 
end, the words— 

‘* And the provisions of section one hundred 
and fifteen of ‘ The Spirits Act, 1880,’ for ree 
mission of duty on spirits accidentally destroyed 
shall be held not only to the taking them out of 
store and putting them on board ship, but to 
any accident happening during the conveyance 
of such spirits from the store to the ship.’ 


The object of the Amendment was to 
remove a great grievance, for, at pre- 
sent, though the duty was remitted when 
the spirits were destroyed in loading at 
the store, or in putting into the ship, 
it was not remitted if the goods had 
been removed even half-a-dozen yards 
from the store. Several cases of this 
kind had been brought under his notice 
recently by his own constituents. How- 
ever, as the Treasury thought getting 
rid of the grievance might lay open’ the 
door to fraud, and as he was unwilling 
to occupy the time of the Committee at 
this hour of the morning (2 a.m.), he 
would not press the Amendment. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was informed by several ‘hon. 
Members on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House that the Prime Minister 
had agreed that Progress should be re- 
ported after Clause 16. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I said exactly 
the reverse. 


Clause agreed to. 


Part I1.—Taxes. 


Clause 20 (Grant of duties of income 
tax). 

Mr. GREGORY directed the attention 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the deduction of Income Tax on the 
Indian Four per Cents, which appeared 
to be at the rate of 6}d. in the pound 
for the past year. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, he had. called 
attention last year to the case of owners 
ocoupying their own land. who paid In- 
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come Tax under two Schedules. They 
paid under Schedule A as owners, and 
also under Schedule B as occupiers. The 
grievance to which he had drawn atten- 
tion had become very much aggravated 
since last year, when he had pointed 
out that there were many thousand acres 
of land in the country lying unoccupied 
and thrown upon the owners’ hands. 
The amount of unoccupied land, unfor- 
tunately, had largely increased since 
last year. He had had a Return got 
out for the year 1880, and he found that 
there were 20,000 acres in the county of 
Bedford unoccupied ; and although the 
owners received relief under Schedule B 
by the Act of last Session, which ex- 
tended to owners occupying their own 
lands the power of appeal previously 
conceded to occupiers, there was no 
power on the part of the Government 
to give it under Schedule A. He 
should like the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to take this matter into con- 
sideration, and to see if he could not 

ive the owners the same relief under 
chedule A that his Predecessor in Office 
had given under Schedule B. He did 
not suppose it would be possible, or, 
at any rate, convenient, to import any 
words into the Act to bring about the 
alteration ; but the case for the relief 
being given was so clear that he thought 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ought 
to take the matter in hand. It was per- 
fectly well known that there were hun- 
dreds—probably there were thousands— 
of owners who paid last year Income Tax 
in respect of land which was unoccupied. 
There were many clergymen whose 
glebes were unlet, and although they 
obtained relief as occupiers, there were 
no means of obtaining relief as owners. 
Another hardship in connection with 
this case was the assessment on which 
the Income Tax was levied. Legally, 
it was not the case; but, practically, it 
was made upon the Poor Rate assess- 
ment, which was a relative basis. It 
was a basis fixed with regard to the 
relative value of property in each parish 
or Union. On that basis the assessment 
in one case might be 100 per cent over 
the true value, whilst it might not be 
unjust to the occupiers as between them- 
selves. He would appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman to take this matter, also, 
into consideration. With regard to the 
taxation of unoccupied land, he would 
remind the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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that this was the only case in which a 
person was called upon to pay a tax 
upon an income which was really no 
income at all. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON moved 
to report Progress. This was a very 
large question, and, no doubt, many 
hon. Members wished to speak upon it. 
There was a great deal of distress existing 
in the country, and the law as it stood at 
present was felt to be a great grievance 
—to pay Income Tax under Schedule A 
upon income that had never been re- 
ceived. Therefore he trusted that, in 
dealing with the matter, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would make them a 
plain statement. The question was a most 
difficult one, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would not insist upon 
its being considered now. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”’—(Sir 
Baldwyn Leighton.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am very sorry 
the hon. Member has thought it desirable 
to make the Motion. There are few 
Members here to whom the effort of sit- 
ting through this Committee is greater 
than it is to myself; but there is a very 
solemn obligation resting on me, and 
that is to do nothing which can in any 
way interfere with the progress of the 
great measure which is now before the 
House—the Irish Land Bill. I hope 
hon. Members will conser:t to sacrifice 
their convenience a little further. This 
question is one which it would be im- 
possible to settle in a cross-Table con- 
versation here. There has been no 
Notice given with regard to it, and it is 
clearly a matter of great complexity and 
difficulty. [SirBatpwyn Lztcuton: The 
question of ScheduleA?] Yes. The ques- 
tion of Schedule B was comparatively 
simple, and that has been settled; and 
with regard to Schedule A, I am perfectly 
ready to consider any statement which 
may be made to me with regard to the 
circumstances referred to by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Magniac). I do not say 
it is not perfectly fair—looking at the 
present state of things in the country— 
to bring the matter forward ; but I am 
sure it would be impossible, without a 
great deal of consideration, to make 
such an examination of the question as 
it deserves and requires. When we 
consider that we are to adopt prin- 
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ciples, not only applicable to the peculiar 
tax circumstances of the present time, but 
no applicable to all circumstances and to 
all time; and when we consider that 
ved there is a large quantity of land in the 
country held for the purpose of sport 





er 
mi and not for the purpose of trade, we at 
‘it. once see how difficult the question is. 
ing It will require great consideration to do 
| at justice to it, and I am sure it would not 
nce be possible for us at present to settle it 
A on a new basis. 
re- Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
in hoped his hon. Friend would stick to 
lor his Amendment, and not be intimidated 
i. by the clamour around him. This was 
ost an important Bill, and when, at 10 
ht minutes past 2 o’clock, a Motion was 
oa made to report Progress, the Prime 
Minister and the Government coolly pro- 
posed to the Committee to go through 
od, the Bill, because they had another legis- 
oF lative measure which must come on 
sir on a particular day at their command. 
[“ Oh, oh!” and ‘ Divide!” ] Hon. 
ry Members might go on with these inter- 
she ruptions as long as they liked; but he 
aw would point out to them that they were 


+. only wasting time. ‘There never was 
such a demand made upon the House 


a before—that because the Government 
nd had a legislative measure of greater or 
ny less importance to pass, therefore the 
he House of Commons was to be kept sit- 
he ting until 3 or 4 in the morning in order 
pe to pass another Bill, and no proposal to 
ce report Progress was to be considered. 
sis Never before had a Prime Minister en- 
n- deavoured to pass off such conduct on 
n- an Opposition. For the sake of principle 
no —|( Laughter. |—hon. Members seemed to 
is think there was no principle involved in 
nd dealing with the finances of the country 
he at 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning; but 
18° what would have been said of the Con- 
ly servative Government if it had attempted 
id todo this? For the sake of principle, 
ly and as a protest against the voting of 
h money in Money Bills at a quarter past 
16 2in the morning, he hoped the Motion 
n. would be pressed. 
ry Mr. WARTON felt it to be his duty 
10 to support the Motion for reporting Pro- 
- gress. He felt the appeal—the almost 
m personal appeal—of the Premier, who 
a said that, though it was extremely in- 
<8 convenient for him to sit up, he would 
8 sit up to any time if necessary. But he 
” would point out to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that it was not necessary for him 
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to sit up. They were to have a Morning 
Sitting to-morrow, and were promised 
an exciting day in the discussion of the 
Trish arrests, in which the constituents 
of many hon, Members took a great deal 
of interest. The Prime Minister had 
given the opportunity for the discussion; 
but they did not know whether the 
matter could be disposed of in the five 
hours which would be available at the 
Morning Sitting, and whether they 
might not be asked to sit up all night 
to-morrow, as they were doing now. 
Of course, he did not know whether 
they would sit up all night to-morrow ; 
but he was looking on this as a matter 
of principle, and, consequently, contem- 
plated that which possibly might occur. 
If the Government chose to bring in a 
large number of Bills, more than they 
could conveniently carry, they must take 
the consequence. If they were to pass 
the great Land Law of Ireland, some- 
how modified to suit the feelings of 
Members in different parts of the House, 
well and good; but the Government 
should give up some of their Bills. The 
sooner they gave up the Bribery Bill, 
the Ballot Bill, and the Bankruptcy Bill 
—the sooner they gave up the “ three 
B’s”’ in favour of the ‘ three F’s””—the 
better. It was too much to expect of 
hon. Members that they would put them- 
selves to inconvenience to pass a whole 
host of measures which were not re- 
quired by the country. Hon. Members 
opposite had objected very much to what 
they called the “ Imperialism’”’ of the 
late Government; but there was a worse 
word, which could be aptly used in con- 
nection with the present Government, 
and that was ‘‘ imperiousness.” 

Mr. DODDS said, there were a con- 
siderable number of Amendments yet to 
be disposed of, but all of them had re- 
ference to those parts of the Bill rela- 
ting to Probate and Legacy Duty, and 
he was sure it would not take longer to 
dispose of them than the time it would 
occupy the Chairman in reading them. 
The Amendments were mere formal 
matters, and he saw no reason why the 
Bill should not be gone through in 
another 10 minutes. [‘‘ No, no ld 
Hon. Members said ‘‘ No;”’ but he sai 
‘“‘Yes.” He challenged contradiction 
when he said that there was not one 
Amendment which, unless it were for 
the purpose of wasting the time of the 
Committee, would take more than five 
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minutes to dispose of. He hoped the 
Motion for reporting Progress would be 
withdrawn. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
the answer of the Prime Minister en- 
tirely corroborated what he had said, 
because the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that the question of the payment 
of Income Tax under Schedule A was so 
important thatitcould hardly be discussed 
across the Table of the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, no. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON: I un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
has entirely misunderstood me. This is 
a proposal to introduce an entirely new 
method of dealing with the Income Tax ; 
and the question is, whether the owners 
of land shall be excused for paying the 
tax in regard to that part of their pro- 
perty which is unoccupied, and for which 
they do not realize anything. This isa 
large and difficult question, which will 
have to be carefully considered. There 
is no proposal before me; and what I 
say is, that I cannot undertake to discuss 
the question, under the circumstances, 
at the present moment. The matter may 
be opened up on some future occasion, 
and we may have to ask the House to 
deal with it. With regard to the state- 
ment of the noble Lord as to my sup- 
posed declaration with reference to re- 
porting Progress, what I really said was 
that, so far as I was aware, there was 
no question after Clause 16 that was a 
contested question. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, the Prime Mi- 
nister had misunderstood the remarks 
which had fallen from him. He had 
made a definite proposal, aud it was one 
which need not delay the passage of the 
Bill for one minute. He had requested 
the right hon. Gentleman to consider 
whether he could not deal with Sche- 
dule A as his Predecessor had dealt 
with Schedule B. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would consider the matter, and, if 
ech do something without delay; 

ut if, at the beginning of next Session, 
he found that nothing had been done, 
be would himself make some proposal 
on the subject. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he was respon- 
sible for some of the Amendments to 
subsequent clauses of the measure; but 
he could not flatter himself that they 
would all be agreed to. If he thought 
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they would, he should be easy in his 
mind; but he was afraid that some of 
them might lead to discussion. He did 
not wish to delay the Bill for a moment, 
and he therefore hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would withdraw the Motion. ' He, 
for one, was willing to go on with the 
Bill. 

Mr. HEALY said, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seemed to think it a great 
crime on the part of the Committee to 
move to report Progress. The Govern- 
ment had wasted three months of this 
Session with the Coercion Bill, and if 
the Prime Minister now found it neces- 
sary for him to keep up during a large 
portion of the night to pass this Bill, he 
must remember that he had only himself 
and the Chief Secretary to blame; and 
when he appealed to the House he must 
remember that there was a section it 
was quite in vain to appeal to. It was 
quite in vain to appeal to men of his 
(Mr. Healy’s) way of thinking, anyhow; 
and, so long as they could not get a 
civil answer from any Member of the 
Government, it would continue to be in 
vain. So long, moreover, as their coun- 
trymen continued to be arrested it would 
beinvain. These arrests would never be 
forgotten in Ireland—never. 

CotonEL RUGGLES-BRISE believed 
a great many hon. Members wished to 
express their opinion of the clause of 
the Bill at which they had arrived. The 
clause dealing with Schedule A was a 
most important one, especially to people 
in the country. He had evevy sympathy 
for the state of health of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, and he was sure 
most hon. Members would agree with 
him in thinking that he ought to be in 
bed. He (Colonel Ruggles-Brise) fully, 
also, sympathized with the right hon. 
Gentleman in the sense of duty which 
induced him to ask them to continue the 
discussion of the Bill to-night ; but, at 
the same time, he must point out that 
the argument on which the request for 
continued sitting was based had no effect 
whatever on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House. They did not see the force 
of these measures before the House. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
would make an appeal to the Prime Mi- 
nister. The right hon. Gentleman saw 
the position in which the Committee 
was now placed—he saw that it was ab- 
solutely impossible to go on with the 
Bill. Tho question was, was it wise to 
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persevere? Theright hon. Gentleman did 
not come down to the House very often 
during the time the late Government 
were in power; but if he had he would 
have seen what little support the Go- 
vernment got from the Opposition. It 
was now nearly half-past 2 in the 
morning, and, considering that they had 
to come down again at 2 in the after- 
noon, it was unreasonable to ask them to 
proceed with the Bill. His only anxiety 
was to promote the Busivess of the 
country, and he certainly did not think 
that the way to promote Business was to 
remain there wrangling at half-past 2 
in the morning. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, there was another 
point made by the Prime Minister be- 
yond those which had been mentioned 
by previous speakers, which appeared to 
him a very weak one. The right hon. 
Gentleman had appealed to the Oom- 
mittee to do nothing to interfere with 
the great Irish Land Bill. But the 
great Irish Land Bill now before the 
House was not a good measure. It was 
very complicated —no doubt, a good 
measure for the lawyers; but for the 
people of Ireland 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS : I rise to 
Order. I wish to ask whether the hon. 
Member is in Order in mentioning the 
provisions of that Bill ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is not in Order in mentioning the pro- 
visions of the Irish Land Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had said all he 
had to say on that subject. The hon. 
Gentleman near him (Mr. Healy) had 
mentioned another matter to which he 
(Mr. Biggar) wished to draw the atten- 
tion of the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Prime Minister. The 
hon. Member had referred to the con- 
duct of the Chief Secretary towards the 
Irish Members ; and he thought that if 
the right hon. Gentleman were to get a 
caution from the Prime Minister with 
regard to his general behaviour and his 
duty, the House would be able to get 
along more smoothly, and Irish Members 
would be more inclined to assist the Go- 
vernment. At present they were in this 
position. It was nearly 3 o’clock in the 
morning ; they had to hear the opening 
speech of the hon. Member for Longford 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) with regard to 
the Irish arrests, and they had to come 
down to the House at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon to continue the discussion. All 
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this was rendered necessary—as the Irish 
Members alieged—through the miscon- 
duct of the Chief Secretary. » All these 
difficulties had arisen through the action 
of the Government; and an appeal of 
this kind, therefore, certainly came with 
a bad grace from the Treasury Bench. 
The question before the Commiftee in 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 
was one of considerable difficulty, and 
he failed to see on what grounds the 
Government could ask them to go into 
the discussion at this hour. The thing 
could not be done. He had had some 
little experience in the last Parliament 
of matters of this sort, and he had never 
seen any good to anyone come out of an 
attempt on the part of the Government 
to force on Business at such an hour, 
against the will of a large section of the 
House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE agreed to Progress 
being reported, finding a section of the 
House — though, he believed, a very 
small section—determined to impede the 
progress of the Committee. He tendered 
his most sincere thanks to hon. Gentle- 
men who had offered to sacrifice their 
own convenience on this occasion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 
BILL.—[Brrz 126.] 
(Mr. John Holms, Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question propows. 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Hr. J. Hoims.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Healy.) 

Mr. J. HOLMS appealed to hon. 
Members to allow the House to go 
into Committee on this Bill, which had 
already received the sanction of the 
House. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had last spoken wanted to put 
the House off the scent. Irish Business 
of urgent importance had to be bronght 
before the House to-night, and Irish 
Members had been waiting for hours. 
Two hours ago they would have-been 
justified in asking that other Business. 
should cease. 











Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he believed 
this Bill was not opposed, and he hoped 
the Motion for going into Committee 
would be acceded to. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 11; Noes 
80: Majority 69.—(Div. List, No. 209.) 


Mr. BIGGAR begged to move, ‘‘ That 
this House do now adjourn.” 

Mr. HEALY rose to second the Mo- 
tion, but 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
hon. Member for Wexford, having al- 
ready moved the adjournment of the 
debate, was out of Order in seconding 
the present Motion. 


No other hon. Member rising to se- 
cond the Motion, it was not put. 


Original Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 79; No 1: 
Majority 78.—(Div. List, No. 210.) 


Main Question ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Preamble be postponed.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Healy.) 


Mr. BIGGAR said, there was room 
for an enormous deal of alteration and 
amendment in the Bill. It was a Bill 
that ought not to have passed the second 
reading, as it did, without discussion. 
He supported the adjournment, in order 
to have an opportunity of looking the 
Bill over. 

Mr. T. P. O’°;CONNOR hoped the Go- 
vernment would not put the Committee 
to the trouble of a division. He should 
vote against them if they did. Eleven 
hours from the present time there was 
to be a Morning Sitting, when Members 
from Ireland were to bring before the 
House a most important Motion, dealing 
with the whole question of the Irish 
Executive, and some of them required 
a little preparation. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that this 
was a purely formal matter. The Bill 
had previously been assented to, and the 
names to be submitted were those of 
gentlemen of high position in the City 
of London. The selection had been 
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made without reference to politics, but 
solely with reference to their practical 
knowledge of the City of London; and 
he appealed to the House to allow the 
Motion to pass. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
sympathized with hon. Members who de- 
sired not to be detained; and if this Bill 
had been allowed to go through Commit- 
tee, instead of occupying half-an-hour, 
it would not have occupied a minute. 

Mr. CALLAN appealed to the hon. 
Member for Cavan to allow the Bill to 


0 on. 
: Mr. BIGGAR said, it seemed to him 
there was something very peculiar under 
this Bill; and he thought they ought 
to have the names before them before 
going on with it. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 9; 
Noes 78: Majority 69.—(Div. List, 
No. 211.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Preamble be postponed.”’ 


Mr. O’DONNELL hoped the Govern- 
ment would concede what was asked. 
He observed that when the Liberals 
were in Opposition the iniquity of the 
Land Tax was a fertile theme of indig- 
nant denunciation ; but now the House 
was told that this Bill could be passed 
through without even the preliminary 
communication to the House of the 
names of the Commissioners to be ap- 
pointed. It was not creditable on the 
part of the Liberals to treat the ques- 
tion in that manner ; and he hoped the 
Government would accede to the re- 
quest, and hasten on to the Motion 
which the Irish Members had at heart. 
It did not show a great amount of 
courage on the part of the Govern- 
ment to persist in forcing opposition to 
the Irish question at such an hour in 
the morning. He did not wish to carry 
his opposition to the length of en- 
deavouring to throw out the Bill; but 
he thought it should be brought on at 
another time, and that no further oppo- 
sition should be advanced against the 
discussion of the Irish Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Hr. 0’ Donnell.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think every- 
one is aware that we might now have 
been hearing the hon. Member for Long- 
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ford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) but for the 
Motions which have been made. No 
one doubts that if the usual course had 
been adopted, the Bill before us would 
have passed as a matter of course. It 
has been very late for some hours for 
the hon. Member to bring forward his 
Motion, but he will be able to speak in 
reply afterwards; and if the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down thinks I intend 
to take an advantage I will state that, 
wishing myself to be prepared totake part 
in the debate to-day, I shall go to bed. 

Mr. HEALY thought that as the 
spirit of contention had left the House 
they might proceed more quietly. He 
pointed out that at half-past 2 the 
right hon. Gentleman on the opposite 
side had moved that the Speaker should 
leave the Chair; and he stated that the 
Irish Members were determined, when 
matters of this kind were brought on at 
that hour in the morning, to oppose 
them. There was not the slightest ne- 
cessity for the Government to go on with 
this measure, and it was they who 
delayed Business. Whenever an ap- 
peal was made to the Irish Members 
under such circumstances, they would be 
obliged to remind the Government that 
they had wasted three months of the 
Session in legislation of a most in- 
vidious character; and when Motions of 
this kind were made at 2 o’clock in the 
morning, he should exhaust his rights 
as far as he could in opposition. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided:—Ayes 9; 


Noes 77: Majority 68.—(Div. List, 
No. 212.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
Preamble be postponed.” 


Mr. HEALY said, the hon. Member 
for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
had informed him that he would be 
obliged to go home and postpone his 
Motion, if he (Mr. Healy) persisted in 
dividing the House. If he could see 
his way out of that difficulty he would 
stop all night; but if Motions to take 
such measures at that time were made, 
he should pursue the same course as he 
now had. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Preamble agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
to be read the third time Zo-morrow, at 


{May 28, 1881} 
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MOTIONS. 
—onQron— 
IRISH EXECUTIVE. 
MOTION OF OENSURE. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTRY, in rising 
to move the following Resolution :— 

‘‘That, in the opinion of this House, the 
action of the Irish Executive in arbitrarily 
arresting a Member of the House without reason- 
able ground; in proclaiming a state of siege in 
Dublin; in imprisoning the Rev. Mr. Sheehy 
and many other men of high character and good 
conduct; and in affording the use of the armed 
forces of the Crown for the wholesale execution 
of wanton and cruel evictions is an abuse of the 
exceptional powers conferred by Parliament; 
ont calculated to promote disaffection in Ire- 

nd; 
said, he thought most Members of the 
House would agree that hardly ever had 
anyone risen to address an Assembly like 
this under conditions of such great dis- 
advantage. The main object one might 
have in stating a case of this kind was 
almost entirely frustrated by the late- 
ness of the hour and the thinness of the 
House, and by a natural objection to 
keeping too long an unwilling audience; 
while the Minister of State to whom he 
wished particularly to appeal had been 
in such a hurry to get away from his 
duties that he had gone home to bed, and 
left the House to manage affairs as best 
they could without him. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he should not makealengthy 
statement of the case he had to urge 
against the Government. The points he 
wished to state were those set forth in 
the Motion. The Irish Members con- 
tended that the arrest of Mr. Dillon was 
an act of unspeakable discredit to the 
Government, and an act which would 
discredit the Government so long as they 
remained in power. They had heard 
some extraordinary casuistry not long 
ago with regard to the complaint that 
the Government had arrested Mr. Dillon 
in order to remove out of their way a 
political opponent who was coming to 
oppose them in the House. It was well 
known to all his Colleagues that the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) 
had announced in Dublin his intention 
to come to the House to expose the re- 
sults of the policy of the Government in 
Ireland in enforcing evictions by the aid 
of military and police. He said—‘‘ We 
shall make an attempt in the House of 
Commons next week to expose the policy 





of the Government;” and those who 
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knew the hon. Member knew that whenhe 
said ‘‘we are going”’ to do something, he 
was not likely to mean that he was going 
to send someone else to do it, and to 
remain away himself. It was, indeed, 
a matter of perfect notoriety that he was 
hurrying to the House of Commons. 
They were asked by the Prime Minister 
to prove that; they were bidden to pro- 
duce their legal evidence ; and the Head 
of the Government, who invevted and 
applied the principle of reasonable sus- 
picion, called upon them to give legal 
proof that Mr. Dillon had used the words 
ascribed to him, and had announced the 
intention which those words would imply. 
It wasa discreditable act on the part of 
the Government to arrest a political op- 
ponent in order to remove him from an 
important discussion, and they charged 
the Government with having arrested 
him without any reasonable ground 
whatever. They had the word of 
the Chief Secretary that one of the 
Judges had declared that Dublin was in 
a state of exceptional tranquillity; and 
that because two speeches were made at 
a@ meeting by persons whose names it 
was, apparently, not worth his while to 
mention, a City containing 200,000 or 
800,000 persons was deprived of its 
liberty. This was another of their 
charges against the Government. They 
charged them with having acted dis- 
creditably, unjustly, and most unwisely 
in the arrest of a Catholic clergyman, 
the Rev. Mr. Sheehy, and other men 
of good conduct and high character. 
These arrests were increasing every day. 
Only to-night they had heard of one 
other case of arrest; but in arresting a 
Catholic clergyman the Government had 
taken a new and an ill-omened de- 
parture. Never—at all events, in the 
time of living man—never, since the 
worst and most evil days of English 
rule in Ireland, was a Catholic clergy- 
man arrested on such a charge—nay, 
on no charge whatever put into tan- 
gible form, only on ‘reasonable sus- 
picion”—and confined in prison. He 
should have liked to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, if he 
were here, whether he would plodge 
himself, when he came te enter on the 
defence of the Government, to give 
distinctly the nature of the charge on 
which this clergyman had been ar- 
rested — not to escape by reading the 
technical terms of the Warrant, which 
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to give them an idea as a statesman; if 
he had any notion of what the duties of 
a statesman were, of the offence they 
were prepared to charge him with before 
Parliament and the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told them more 
than once that these arrests were not 
intended to put down the Land League; 
and only the other day the Prime Minis- 
ter had repeated that statement. The 
Prime Minister had said there was no 
intention on the part of the Government 
to put down the Land League, or to put 
down popular agitation; and he added 
that neither priest nor layman had been 
arrested by the Government because he 
was a member of the Land League, or 
because he was a supporter of the Land 
League, or because he had taken part 
in any popular agitation, even though 
that agitation might, sometimes, have 
gone beyond the bounds of that which 
the Government considered reasonable 
and consistent with public safety. Well, 
they had this distinct declaration, that 
for no speeches made on behalf of the 
Land League, and for no support given 
to it, but for something different and 
much more grave, this Roman Catholic 
clergyman had been arrested and con- 
signed to imprisonment. See the im- 
mense importance of this. Was this 
clergyman charged with a crime? Were 
they to understand that the Govern- 
ment believed they could make some 
charge against him so serious as to 
amount to actual criminality, and yet, 
having the knowledge they believed 
themselves to possess, the public were 
to learn actually nothing of the grounds 
of the arrest? Did any hon. Member 
of the House really believe that the 
Irish public would for a moment think 
that the Rev. Mr. Sheehy was guilty of 
anything like an offence? He had not 
the pleasure of knowing Mr. Sheehy, 
but he knew many who were well 
acquainted with him, and he knew how 
high his character stood. No priest 
stood on better terms or higher with his 
people, and no accusation that the Go- 
vernment could make would, for a single 
moment, prevail against him. He did 
not know whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary had noticed 
the significant fact that immediately on 
the arrest of Mr. Sheehy his place in 
the local division of the Land League 
was taken by another Roman Catholic 
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clergyman. He (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
wondered whether that fact conveyed to 
the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
any idea of the difficulties of the situa- 
tion he was creating for himself. He 
wondered whether he was prepared to 
go on arresting clergyman after clergy- 
man. For he could assure him—or he 
would if he were listening—that nothing 
was more certain than that the Irish 
clergymen would stand together, man to 
man; that they would be deterred by 
no menaces; that they would be stayed 
by no punishment the Government could 
inflict; that they would hold by their 
order, by their country, by their people, 
and their principles; that such arrests 
as that of Mr. Sheehy would make them 
more firmly resolved to stand by the 
people than they were before; and that 
the right hon. Gentleman had raised up 
an enemy of whose strength and endur- 
ing power and patriotic resolve to resist 
arbitrary rule he had no idea whatever. 
That was another of their charges against 
the Government. Then, he charged 
against the Government the issue of 
that most extraordinary, that most un- 
paralleled secret Circular of which they 
had heard for the first time within the 
past few days. During the whole course 
of his experience he had never known, 
he had never heard, of any such Cir- 
cular being issued by an English Go- 
vernment. To-night, when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant, on the spur of the 
moment, as soon as the Questions on the 
Paper were over, offered to answer a 
Question on the subject, he was fully 
under the impression that the docu- 
ment was a fabrication—he was con- 
convinced that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was anxious to rise, in order, 
triumphantly, to announce that the Go- 
vernment knew nothing whatever about 
the Circular. How great, then, was his 
surprise when he heard the Chief Secre- 
tary, in his place, admit his knowledge 
of the document, and declare that he 
had authorized its publication. What 
was this secret Circular which had been 
distributed for the guidance of the Irish 
police? It said— 

“This document is not to leave the hands of 
the County Inspectors to whom it is addressed, 
and must be kept under lock and key. Any 
orders given to insure the instructions in it being 
carried out must be communicated verbally ’— 
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“‘ orally,” the Chief Secretary appearing 
to be under the impression that things 
were not written as well as spoken 
“ verbally.” — 
“‘ when practicable, to sub-inspectors, head, and 
other constables, as emanating from the County 
Inspectors themselves.” 
That was to say, the Chief Secretary de- 
liberately authorized the issue of in- 
structions which amounted to nothing 
less than the conveying of false state- 
ments to their officials. He would not 
read the whole of the Circular now. No 
doubt, there would be abundant oppor- 
tunity at the next Sitting of the House 
to comment upon it ; but those who read 
it through would see that it was a most 
direct incitement to the police to become 
‘reasonably suspicivus.” It expressed 
wonder and anger that the police had 
not suspected a great many more people; 
it showed the Inspector General at a loss 
to understand how the police officers 
could declare that they had no ‘‘reason- 
able suspicion ”’ of all their neighbours } 
and then it appealed to these officials, at 
the end, in words that sounded more 
like those of a military proclamation 
than of an address to a civil force, to 
wipe out the disgrace upon their effi- 
ciency owing to their lack of suspicion, 
and to be energetically “ up and doing,” 
striving to redeem their honour by the 
arrest of as many persons as possible. 
They were reproached and denounced 
for not having suspected more liberally 
the people amongst whom they lived. 
One was reminded, in this matter, of 
the lines of the Elizabethan poet— 
——‘* Have you eyes, 
And can you not suspect? Peerclosely in— 
There's not a neighbour, be he ne’er so good, 
But cunning looks shall spy some speck or stain 
To justify accusers.” 
These were the last words of the Cir- 
cular— 

‘* The Inspector General can only express an 
earnest hope that the energies of both officers 
and men will be used to wipe out what must 
necessarily appear to those unacquainted with 
the difficulties they have to contend with to bea 
reproach to their efficiency as preservers of the 
peace and detectors of crime,”’ 


Now, there were only two explanations 
of that Circular—either the one that was 
obvious on the face of it, that the police 
were to be goaded on, bullied on, to new 
suspicions and new arrests; or that the 
Government had reason to believe that 
the police, so long loyal to the rule of 
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when it became a question of a struggle 
between the landlord class and the péa- 
sant class, from whom the constabu- 
lary had, for the most part, sprung. He 
wished the House had an opportunity 
of secing that document translated into 
French. The Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) was a great proficient in the 
French language ; and if he would give 
them a version in French, he doubted 
whether the consciences of the most docile 
supporters of the Governmenton the 
other side of the House would approve 
of such a Circular in the language of 
the Second Empire of France. He wished 
they had heard of something like it 
from Russia. With what virtuous in- 
dignation they would all have stormed 
at the baseness of that despotic Power, 
which stooped to paltry tricks of this 
kind to make its heavy hand more 
heavily felt throughout the country! 
That, then, was another of the charges 
they wished to formulate against the 
Government. But, more than that, 
they charged against the Irish Executive 
that their action— 

“Tn affording the use of the armed forces of 
the Crown for the wholesale execution of 
wanton and cruel evictions is an abuse of the 
exceptional powers conferred by Parliament, 


and is calculated to promote disaffection in 
Ireland.”’ 


Events within the last few days had 
shown what a result had come from 
the recent policy of the Government— 
how nearly, indeed, they had brought 
them to that civil war which the Prime 
Minister told them, some time ago, they 
had come within measurable distance of 
—how an agrarian war, in which class 
was against class, had been forced on 
the country. They had, lately, had 
scenes of desperate violence in Ireland ; 
and it was remarkable that in one case 
the blood which, otherwise, would most 
certainly have been shed, was prevented 
from being shed by the heroic exertions 
of two or three members of that order 
to which belonged the Rev. Father 
Sheehy, whom the Government had now 
committed to gaol. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, when he came to make his defence, 
to tell them what he had got by his 
coercive measures in Ireland. He could 
not say that he had been allowed to 
impose them without warning. There 
was not an Irish Member—at least, on 


Mr, Justin M' Carthy 
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that side of the House— who 









spoke 
during all those long debates on the 
coercive measures who did not tell him 
that the inevitable result would be to 
increase fourfold the crime and out- 
rage in Ireland. The result they had 
foretold was now manifest. The right 
hon. Gentleman had taken away many 
of the most influential leaders of the 
people ; he had forced many classes into 
the hands of conspiracy; he had given 
a new charter and lease of life to mid- 
night organization. Speaking with a 
most complete sense of the meaning of 
the words, and the responsibility attach- 
ing to them, he could not help saying 
that no greater calamity ever happened, 
in our time at least, than the fatal re- 
solve of the Government to open this 
Session with the Coercion Bill. Then, 
indeed, whatever good genius the Ad- 
ministration had seemed to have de- 
serted it. He used plain expressions, 
because he did not think it worth while 
to waste the time that would be needed 
for the purpose of qualifying the terms 
used to describe the policy of the Go- 
vernment. He described that policy in 
the language it deserved. The Irish Mem- 
bers had been admonished several times 
in the House that they ought to be 
courteous and civil in their dealings with 
the Government. The Prime Minister 
himself had admonished them more than 
once. The right hon. Gentleman, if he 
might be allowed to say so, was the Sir 
Anthony Absolute of the House of Com- 
mons. Ina tempest and torrent of in- 
vective he reminded them of the neces- 
sity of keeping cool and collected; in a 
wild burst of excitement he told them 
they must keep their tempers; and, meta- 
phorically, flourishing his staff round 
their heads, he vowed that nothing 
they could say should put him into 
a passion. He (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
should bear the right hon. Gentleman’s 
admonition in mind, and never speak of 
the policy of the Government in terms 
stronger than the barest and baldest de- 
scription. These, then, were the charges 
they had tomakeagainst the Government. 
He had stated them in the barest form. 
They would be enlarged upon to-morrow 
in terms more effective than any he could 
use, and he hoped the Chief Secretary 
would give something like a clear and 
distinct answer to each of the charges. 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he really had a settled policy 
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i with regard to Ireland ; whether he know 
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where he was going; whether he knew 
where he was drifting, yielding more and 
more to the suggestions of the officials of 
Dublin Castle ; and whether he had ever 
asked himself what was to be the end of 
the strange and hateful policy into which 
he had launched? If he were here, 
he would have asked him to tell them 
candidly one thing more. They had 
heard many times from those who knew 
the officials in Dublin Castle that an 
opinion had long prevailed, amongstsome 
of them at least, that there was a cer- 
tainty, sooner or later, of an armed in- 
surrection in Ireland. What he wanted 
to know was this. He did not accuse the 
Chief Secretary of any suggestion of the 
kind, he did not believe the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister would 
harbour the thought for one moment; 
but would he tell them whether in the 
minds of some of the officials of Dublin 
Castle there did not lurk the idea that 
it would be a better thing for all pur- 
poses and for all people to force on 
this crisis, so as to have the means of 
crushing it down with arms? Heshould 
urge an answer to this question. He 
did not believe that the Chief Secretary 
had any such idea, nor that the Prime 
Minister harboured it; but he wanted 
to have the question answered—whether 
there was not evidence which made it 
seem that such an idea did linger in the 
minds of some of the officials of Dublin 
Castle, and that the policy they now saw 
put in force was the result of an attempt 
to bring this crisis to a head, in order 
that force might be used to crush out 
every effort and movement on behalf of 
a distracted people? He should press 
for an answer to that question; and, 

— some Colleague of the nowslum- 

ering Chief Secretary would inform him, 

to-morrow, that the suggestion had been 

made, and that a direct reply was earn- 

estly desired. At this hour of the morn- 

ing he should not detain the House any 

longer. It had been with the greatest 

unwillingness that he had detained them 

this length of time ; and he would now 

merely say that this was the case which 

he had stated, and which his Friends 

would support to-morrow. He would 

conclude with one parting piece of ad- 

vice to the Government—though he did 

not think they would take much heed of 
it, as coming from his side of the House 

and from one of his political creed. His 
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advice was this—they were distinct] 
drifting more and more to wreck of some 
kind ; and the sooner they made up their 
minds to throw their Jonah overboard 
the better. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That, in the opinion of this House, the action 
of the Irish Executive in arbitrarily arresting 
a Member of the House without reasonable 
gound; in proclaiming a state of siege in Dub- 
lin; in imprisoning the Rev. Mr. Sheehy and 
many other men of high character and good 
conduct; and in affording the use of the armed 
forces of the Crown for the wholesale execution 
of wanton and cruel evictions is an abuse of the 
exceptional powers conferred by Parliament; 
and is calculated to promote disaffection in Ire- 
land.” —(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. O° Donnell.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


BOARD SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) TEACHERS 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Hersert Maxwett, Bill 
to confer upon Teachers of Board Schools in 
Scotland the right of appeal from the decisions 
of School Boards in cases of removal from 
office, ordered to be brought in by Sir Herserr 
Maxwe.t and Mr. Orr Ewrna. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at Four o’clock 
in the morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 24th May, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Biu—First Reading— 
Local Government (Gas) Provisional Order * 
93); Local Government Provisional Order 
Birmingham) * (94); Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Brentford Union, &c.) * 
(95). 

Committee—Charitable Trusts Acts Amendment 
(59-96). eS 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law)* (79); Bridges (South 
Wales) * (83), and passed, 
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TURKEY AND GREECE—THE CONVEN- 
TION.— QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I beg to 
ask the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs a Question, of which 
I have given him private Notice— 
namely, Whether the rumour that there 
has been a delay in the signing of the 
Convention between Greece and Turkey 
has any foundation ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, in 
answer to the Question put by the noble 
Earl, I have to state that there was a 
little delay owing to a point of form; 
but I understand that the Convention 
has been signed this afternoon. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 59.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Provision for transfer of 
property to official trustees). 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR moved 
as an Amendment, in page 1, line 13, 
after (‘‘ charity,’’) to add— 

(‘** Of which the trustees or other persons in 
whom such real or personal estate is vested are 
not incorporated.”) 

Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 

Eart CAIRNS, in rising to move the 
omission of the clause as amended, said, 
he was quite aware that the Government 
had inserted this power at the request 
of the Charity Commissioners, who, in 
their Report, had signified a desire to 
possess it; but he (Earl Cairns) con- 
tended that the granting of it would be 
attended with so much inconvenience 
that their Lordships ought not to comply 
with the request, seeing that there could 
be no doubt it was a power the Charity 
Commissioners meant to exercise all 
round. As he understood it, there were 
two reasons put forward as to why the 
Government asked for this power. In the 
first place, because it was thought that 
charity property would be much more 
safe in the hands of the Charity Com- 
mission than in those of the various 
trustees scattered up and down all over 
the country. In regard to landed pro- 
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perty, that was not the case—for the 
trustees could not make away with it— 
it was perfectiy safe where it was; and 
with regard to personal property, he 
wanted to know if there had been any 
loss owing to the action of the present 
trustees? The Charity Commissioners 
did not give any case; and he thought 
it was too much to say that there was 
any real danger in leaving it where it 
was. Then, again, it was urged, in the 
second place, that the large expenditure 
now incurred under a change of trustees 
would be lessened ; but if a Bill, which 
had already passed their Lordships’ 
House became law, the cost of transfer- 
ring trust-property would be made an 
insignificant matter, as it would be di- 
minished by three-fourths. He was, 
moreover, not at all sure whether it 
would not, on the whole, be better to 
adopt the Scotch system of making a 
simple minute of appointment of new 
trustees in their Minute Book valid for 
the passing to and investment in them 
of all the property in the possession of 
the old trustees. He thought the clause, 
as it stood, was something in the nature 
of a rebuff to all charity trustees through- 
out the Kingdom; and it would also 
have the effect of retarding charitable 
bequests, since it would encourage the 
apprehensions which were always felt, 
not only by the trustees of charities, but 
by many who gave charitable bequests, 
that there existed a design on the part 
of the State at some time to get charity 
property under its control for the pur- 
pose of taxation or manipulation of some 
kind; and nothing would tend to excite 
that feeling more vividly than the cen- 
tralization of the property in the name 
of one of the officers of a Public Depart- 
ment in London. Another point in fa- 
vour of the change was the question of 
expense, owing to the change of trustees. 
But, he asked, would the expense and 
trouble not be much greater than any- 
thing which would arise from change of 
trustees? The consequence of vesting 
estates in an official trustee would be 
that every lease of property in the coun- 
try, and every document of letting, must 
be sent up to London to be executed by 
the official trustee. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR dissented 
from the statement. 

Eart CAIRNS believed his view was 
correct; and would also point out that 
in the case of funded property, the offi- 
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cial trustee would receive the dividends ; 


and there must either be a power of at- 
torney from him to the acting trustees 
to receive the money, or else, when the 
official trustee had received the money, 
he must in some way or other remit it to 
the actual trustees. It was absolutely 
certain that this operation must occasion 
a great deal of expense, annoyance, and 
personal trouble, and no more violent 
shock could be given to that very nume- 
rous and competent body of gentlemen 
who acted as trustees of charities than 
to suddenly, by an Act of Parliament, 
strip them of the legal holding of all the 
real and personal property which they 
had hitherto held, and which they had 
hitherto administered to the general 
satisfaction of the public. He there- 
fore hoped their Lordships would agree 
that it was desirable to leave the pro- 
perty as it stood at present, and he would 
ask them not to pass the clause, on the 
ground that it was a needless interfer- 
ence with charity trusts, with no corre- 
sponding advantages. 


Moved, ‘‘To leave out the Clause as 
amended.””—( Zhe Karl Cairns.) 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, his 
noble and learned Friend (Earl Cairns) 
had spoken in forgetfulness that incorpo- 
rated charities were now exempted from 
the operation of the clause; and he had 
also proceeded upon the assumption that 
because this power was given to the 
Charity Commissioners, they would im- 
mediately proceed to put it in operation 
with regard to all the charity estates in 
the Kingdom. Practically, however, 
their Lordships knew that general 
powers of this sort were not so exer- 
cised ; and it would only be when par- 
ticular circumstances brought particular 
estates and funds to the knowledge of 
the Commissioners that they would exer- 
cise their judgment as to whether it was 
expedient to take advantage of this 
power. He entirely demurred to the 
proposition that the object of the clause 
was to vest in the Charity Commissioners, 
through the official trustees, ipso facto, all 
the estates and funds of all the charities 
in the country. Its object was the re- 
moval of restrictions in the way of doing 
that which, in certain circumstances, was 
done already. His noble and learned 
Friend had asked what was the neces- 
sity for the clause, and had said that no 
loss had been shown under the present 
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. Did not his noble and learned 
iend know that the records of the 
Court of Chancery were full of cases of 
applications to the Court, and litigation 
arising out of, he would not say the 
fraud, but the misappropriation of the 
capital of trust funds by trustees of 
charities — misappropriations due, in 
most cases, to misconceptions of their 
duty? Beyond all question, if these 
funds were vested in an official trustee, 
that practice would be effectually stopped. 
He referred his noble and learned 
Friend to the 12th section of the Act 
32 & 33 Vict. c. 110, as showing that 
the vesting of the dry legal estate in 
the official trustees did not deprive the 
trustees of the charity of the power of 
making leases and other agreements. 
There would be no difficulty in having 
dividends paid to the trustees of the 
charity; and he denied that there was 
anything in the arguments of his noble 
and learned Friend founded on expense 
and sentiment. It appeared to him, 
that transferring the legal estate in 
charity funds and lands to a central 
authority, instead of increasing, would 
very much lessen the expenses, except 
when the trustees were incorporated. 
The real power would still remain with 
the trustees. He could not see any argu- 
ment against the clause in the fact that 
it had been recommended by the Charity 
Commissioners, a public Body who had 
the interests of the charities at heart. 
All that was proposed to be done was 
to render more available for the security 
of charity property, and for the reduc- 
tion of the cost of managing it, ma- 
chinery devised for the very purpose 
and already in extensive operation. 
Lorp CLINTON said, that, as one 
who had been a Charity Commissioner, 
he heartily supported the clause. The 
sole desire of the Charity Commis- 
sioners in promoting it was to prevent 
abuses and the waste of charity property. 
In reality, no new power was conferred 
by the clause, the object of which was 
to remove certain restrictions in the 
exercise of powers already conferred 
upon the Commissioners. £10,000,000 
were already vested in the official trus- 
tees, and the system was found to work 
beneficially, and interfered in no respect 
with the administration of the income 
by trustees of charities. As a proof of 
the necessity that existed for such a pro- 
vision, he would refer their Lordships 
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to the;mumerons.cases in which loss had, 
occurred in consequence of the misap- 
propriation by trustees of the funds of 
charities under their control; and -he 
earnestly hoped their Lordships would 
take that opportunity of preventing a 
recurrence of those.abuses which in the 
pet had constituted a sad chapter in the 

istory of the charitable institutions of 
the country. 

Eart CAIRNS said, that if there 
existed the danger which his noble and 
learned Friend (the Lord Chancellor), 
and his noble Friend (Lord Clinton), 
had pointed to, it would be the duty. of 
the Charity Commissioners to make the 
clause one of universal application, and 
they would be bound in every case to 
transfer the property to the official 
trustee, lest by any chance there might 
be misappropriation. Incorporated 
bodies were to be exempted by his 
noble and learned Friend’s Amend- 
ment; but why? Might not misappro- 
priation be made by one of those Cor- 
porations, or by their officer? At that 
moment there were a great many charity 
propersice vested in the official trustees 

y desire of the trustees of the charities. 
He had no objection where charity pro- 
perties were so invested at the desire of 
the trustees of the charity, or by order 
of a Court of Equity; but, without 
some further reason, he was unable to 
see why Parliament, by a universal 
clause like this, should take property 
from a great number of persons who 
did not wish to part with it, and to 
place it in the hands of officials. He 
conceived that in doing so Parliament 
would. be acting.in a manner of extreme 
violence,to the trustees of the country, 
who had not asked for the intervention 
of official trustees. 

Lorp ABERDARE, in supporting 
the clause, said, that, so far as could 
be ascertained, the amount of trust 
money in charitable funds was about 
£17,000,000, of which £10,000,000 was 
in the hands of the Commissioners. 
He would ask their Lordships to con- 
sider whether the funds in the hands 
of the Commissioners were not in the 
highest degree carefully and conscien- 
tiously managed, while the funds that 
required to be looked after most 
zealously were those which the Com- 
missioners had been unable to reach— 
namely, those in the heads of corporate 
bodies. | 


The Lord Chancellor 
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Tae Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
with reference to the remarks of the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Aberdare) 
they argtion entirely to.personalty ; but 
the realty would equally, under the 
Clause, be swept into the net of the 
official trustees. It was the experience 
of many of their Lordships that no 
clause of the Bill excited so much aver- 
sion among the trustees of charities 
throughout the country as that which 
was before the House.  [ Ministerial 
cheers.| He could understand those 
cheers. They meant, no doubt, that it 
was the intention of his noble and 
learned Friend (the Lord Chancellor), 
by tho clause, to frustrate any guilty 
intention on the part of trustees; but 
it was precisely those trustees who had 
taken the greatest interest in their 
charities who considered the proposed 
clause would be specially prejudicial and 
most obnoxious. He thought it very 
undesirable to drive away from the 
management of charitable trusts the 
men whose co-operation was most 
valuable, as the clause most assuredly 
would do. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
reason of their aversion was that the 
clause had been totally misunderstood, 
it having been thought that it was in- 
tended to take the whole management 
of trust property out of the hands of 
trustees, which was an entire mistake, 

On question, ‘‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill?” 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
75; Not-Contents 106: Majority 31. 


CONTENTS. 
Selborne, L. (Z. Chan- Minto, E. 
cellor.) Morley, E. 

Northbrook, E. 
Bedford, D. Onslow, E. 
Devonshire, D. Spencer, E. 
Grafton, D. Sydney, E. 
Somerset, D. 

Powerscourt, V. 
Ailesbury, M. Sherbrooke, V. 
Lansdowne, M. 
Northampton, M, Carlisle, L. Bp. 

London, L. Bp. 
Airlie, E. 
Camperdown, E. Aberdare, L. 
Clarendon, E. Annaly, L. 
Derby, E. Ashburton, L. 
Devon, E. Belper, L. 
Ducie, E. Blachford, L. 
Fortescue, E. Blantyre, L. 
Granville, E. Boyle, L. (2. )Oork 
Kimberley, E. and Orrery.) [ Teller.] 
Lovelace, E. Carew, L, 
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Leigh, Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- | Oranmore and Browne, 

Lyttelton, 3 gyll.) : L. 
Meldrum, L. (& Thurlow, L. , : 

Huntly.) { Truro, L. Resolved in the negative. 

Methuen, L. [Teller.] Waveney, L. f eh hae 
Monck, L. (V.Monck.) Wenlock, L. Clause 3 (Extension of jurisdiction 

under 23 & 24 Vict., c. 136, s. 2). 

NOT-CONTENTS. Tue Marovess or SALISBURY, in 
Canterbury, L. Archp. Sondes, E rising to move, as an Amendment, in 
Verulam, E. page 1, line 20, to insert after « Act, a 
povided D Wilton, E. the words “other than ordere for the 
Norfolk, fs. Clancarty, V.(E. Glan- | establishment of a scheme for the ad- 
Portland, D. carty.) ministration of the charity,” said, the 
Richmond, D. Gough, V. meaning of his proposed Amendment 
45, u Le Me Teller.) | 798 Veiled in technical language ; but it 
Rristal, M. : ce 8 a rf was this. At present, under the exist- 
Bute, M. Donoughmore.) ing law, the Charity Commissioners 
Salisbury, M. [alter had the power of framing schemes for 
Winchester, M. Melville, V. charities with incomes under £50 per 
siadink an Strathallan, V. annum, and might do so without the 
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concurrence of the trustees. That ex- 
ceptional power was conferred upon the 
Charity Commissioners by Parliament, 
in reference, in the first place, to charities 
with incomes under £30 per annum, an 
amount that was afterwards raised to 
£50; because it was thought that these 
charities were too small to attract suf- 
ficiently the attention of their trustees 
in country districts, and that such 
charities were exceptional in this— 
that they were open not so much to 
malversation and abuse as to neglect, 
and because they wore mostly estab- 
lished for purposes the utility of which 
had disappeared. It was now proposed 
by the clause under consideration, as it 
stood at present, to extend the power of 
making new schemes, now limited to 
the case of small charities vested in the 
Charity Commissioners, to the case of 
all charities throughout the country, 
without any regard to the amount of 
the charity funds, or whether the trustees 
were consenting parties to the proposed 
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change or not. The “ making of new 
schemes” was the largest possible 
phrase that could be applied to the 
manipulation of charities. The power 
whieh it was now proposed to confer 
upon the Charity Commissioners to make 
new schemes would place them, as re- 
garded all charities, in sages the 
sition occupied by the original 
ounders, whose wills and deeds of 
ift they would be able to re-write. 
ey would be able to divert the funds 
of the charities, not only from the im- 
mediate objects which it was the desire 
of the founders to carry out, but to 
apply them to objects of a totally dif- 
ferent character. It was perfectly true 
that, through the lapse of time, the 
object which a founder might originally 
have had in view might become obsolete, 
and that a change in the direction in 
which the fund should be applied might 
become necessary. But sufficient pro- 
vision in that respect was already made 
by the existing law. As the law now 
stood, the necessary change could be 
brought about by a majority of the 
trustees making application to the 
Charity Commissioners to draw up a 
new scheme. The present clause, if 
agreed to without Amendment, would 
practically put aside the trustees alto- 
gether, and would hand over the whole 
control of the charitable funds of the 
country to the Charity Commissioners. 
His Amendment did not propose to 
maintain unalterably the application of 
the funds of either the old or the new 
charities of the country; while the 
clause, as it stood, proposed to set aside 
the trustees altogether, and to put the 
Charity Commissioners in their place. 
In fact, it was an attempt to set up a 
gigantic scheme of centralization. Now, 
although he had confidence in the pre- 
sent Charity Commissioners, he was not 
prepared to place unbounded confidence 
in all those who came after them. 
While he did not for a moment doubt 
the bona fides of those who had made 
this proposal, he desired to point out 
that the Charity Commissioners were 
appointed by the Government of the 
day, that their composition varied from 
time to time, and as they might be se- 
lected to carry out the ideas of the 
Government, it would be impossible to 
forecast what policy would direct them 
in framing new schemes for all the 
charities of the Kingdom, which, in the 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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end, might lead to great abuses. He, 
therefore, moved the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 

Moved, In page 1, line 20, after 
(‘‘ Act’), to insert (‘‘ other than orders 
for the establishment of a scheme for 
the administration of the charity.’’)— 
(Zhe Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR, in op- 
posing the Amendment, said, that the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) was fully justified in expressing 
confidence, not Colvin the present Charity 
Commissioners, but in those who had 
preceded them; for they had hitherto 
discharged their duties in a manner that 
entitled them to general confidence. He 
(the Lord Chancellor) would call atten- 
tion to the fact that since they had been 
established the Charity Commissioners 
had before them 7,100 appealable cases. 
Out of that large Sane there had 
been only six appeals, and only two of 
their orders had been discharged on ap- 
peal. With such an exam 2 of what 
these Commissioners had done in the 
past, he thought it was unfair to sup- 
pose that they would act differently in 
the future. Upon grounds of public 
policy he protested against the view 

eing put forward in either House of 
Parliament that a Body of this character 
was to be distrusted, merely because 
some of its members were, from time to 
time, appointed by the Government of 
the day. If that argument were once 
seriously entertained, it was difficult 
to see where its application would end, 
as it might be used against giving 
power to a Court or to a Judge, and 
many other great officials of State. The 
effect of the Amendment would be to 
give a veto to the trustees of every 
charity above £50 a-year, whatever 
scheme of administration might be de- 
vised by the Charity Commissioners. 
Now, it was not when the trustees were 
zealous and enlightened, but when they 
were the reverse, that a scheme might 
be most wanted; and, in that case, the 
trustees would be the last persons to 
apply for it. The clause, if adopted, 
would not, as was supposed, give the 
Charity Commissioners power to recon- 
struct charities. It would simply enable 
them, upon the motion of the Attorney 
General, or of two persons interested in 
the charity, to settle a scheme which any 
persons who were dissatisfied with it, 
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and especially the trustees, might make 
the subject of appeal to the Chancery 
Division. The want of the proposed 
ower was constantly a source of em- 
sda obliging the Oommis- 
sioners to do their work by halves. 

Eart CAIRNS said, he did not deny 
that the Charity Commissioners had 
done very good service in past times and 
in relation to many things; but it did 
not, therefore, follow that they would 
act with equal efficiency if a totally dif- 
ferent work was assigned to them, as 
was proposed in the present Bill; and 
he therefore, while approving generally 
the clause, thought it ought not to be 
passed unless it was modified in the form 
suggested by his noble Friend. What 
the present clause did was to give power 
to any two discontented parishioners to 
appeal to the Charity Commissioners; 
and he doubted whether there was a 
parish in England in which two persons 
could not be found to complain, and he 
thought that when there was any dis- 
pute it ought to be settled face to face 
in the way in which any disputed ques- 
tion could best be settled—namely, be- 
fore a responsible tribunal. Nothing 
would lead to more heart-burning and 
more unpleasantness to those who had 
charge of the duty of administering 
charities than that statements should be 
made behind their backs, and that the 
Charity Commissioners should proceed 
to settle a scheme which would change 
the administration without both sides 
being openly represented in Court. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had no intention of proposing that the 
Charity Commissioners should go be- 
hind the backs of trustees; but that 
they should act after communication 
with them, and in such a manner as to 
provide for the best result being obtained 
at the smallest cost. In the case of com- 
plaint, the Charity Commissioners would 
communicate with the trustees, who 
would be fully heard. If the two per- 
sons were merely impertinent intruders, 
their complaints would not be taken 
any notice of. The objection to forcing 
all cases of dispute into Court was the 
enormous expense involved. What was 
done before the Commissioners, in their 
private room, was done at vastly less 
expense than in open Court, and in the 
great majority of cases there was no 
appeal from the decision of the Commis- 
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Lorp CLINTON supported the clause. 

Tue Bisnop or CARLISLE said, it 
had been. stated that under the clause 
the Charity Commissioners could re- 
write the will of a founder. He did not 
for a moment think they would do so; 
but he desired to know whether such a 
power was conferred upon them ? 

Tuz LORD OHANOELLOR, in reply 
to the right rev. Prelate, said, that 
under the Bill a new scheme might be 
settled in cases contemplated by}the sec- 
tion under consideration. by the trustees, 
or by the Court of Chancery; but it was 
only in the event of there being surplus 
funds to dispose of that the will of the 
founder could be departed from. When 
there were no such surplus funds, the 
Commissioners would have regard to the 
intentions of the founder, and simply put 
the mode of executing them on a proper 
footing. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, it had been intimated that the 
question raised by the clause was not 
one of great importance. If that were 
so, it was hardly worth while to alarm 
and distress all the trustees of charities 
in the country by this provision. But 
Parliament, in 1860, did not consider it 
of small importance, otherwise they 
would not have given the trustees the 
power which they did at that time. As 
the law stood, the trustees were able to 
express their views; but when the law 
was altered the charities would be en- 
tirely handed over to the Charity Com- 
missioners. 

On question? Their Lordships d- 
vided :—Contents 96; Not-Qontents 55: 
Majority 41. 


CONTENTS. 

Canterbury, L. Archp. Bradford, E. 

Cadogan, E. 
Beaufort, D. Cairns, E. 
Marlborough, D. Carnarvon, E. 
Norfolk, D. Coventry, E. 
Portland, D. Denbigh, E. 
Richmond, D. Feversham, E. 

Gainsborough, E. 
Abergavenny, M. Haddington, E. 
Bristol, M. Harewood, E. 
Bute, M. Jersey, E. 
Salisbury, M. Lucan, E. 
Winchester, M. Manvers, E. 

Nelson, E. 
Amherst, E. Pembroke and Mont- 
Annesley, E. gomery, E. 
Ashburnham, E. Ravensworth, E. 
Bathurst, E. Redesdale, E. 
Beauchamp, E. Romney, E. 
Belmore, E. Rosslyn, E. 
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Selkirk, E. De Saumarez, L. Romilly, L. Sudeley, L. 
Shaftesbury, E. Digby, L. Rosebery, L. (£. Rose- wise Fg L. (D. Ar. 
Sondes, E. Dinevor, L. bery.) gy.) 
Verulam, E Donington, L. Sandhurst, L. Thurlow, L. 
Ellenborough, L. Skene, L, (Z. Fife.) Wenlock, L. 
Clancarty, V. (Z. Clan- Forbes, L. Strafford, L. (V. En- 
veh & Granard, L. (E. Gra-| field.) 
Gough nard.) . s 
Hevowtien, V. Teller.) Grey de Radcliffe, L.| 2esolved in the affirmative. 
Hutchinson, E. V. Grey de Wilton.) Y 
Donoughmore.) Harris, tg On the Motion of the Marquess of 
Be ag os > Satrssury, clause further amended, in 
elville, ylton, L. li 25, by 1 t f 
“3 , a» | page 1, line y leaving out from 
Strathallan, V. ey L. (E. Kin- (« pounds ”) to pr 
Bangor, L. Bp. Lamington, L. 


Bath and Wells, L. Bp. 

Carlisle, L. Bp. 

Ely, L. Bp. 

Gloucester and Bristol, 
L. Bp. 

Llandaff, L. Bp. 

St. Albans, L. Bp. 


Airey, L. 
Arundell of Wardour, 


L. 

Ashford, L. (V. Bury.) 

Braybrooke, L. 

Braye, L. 

Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- 
ton.) 

Chelmsford, L. 

Clements, L. (2. Lei- 
trim.) 

Clifford of Chudleigh, 
L 


Congleton, L. 

Cottesloe, L. 

De L’Isle and Dudley, 
L. 


Leconfield, L. 

Lovel and Holland, L. 
(E. Egmont.) 

Northwick, L. 

Oranmore and Browne, 
L 


Ormathwaite, L. 

Plunket, L. 

Poltimore, L. 

Shute, L. (V. Barring- 
ton. 

Silchester, L. (£. Long- 
ford.) 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 

Stewart of Garlies, L. 
(BE. Galloway.) 

Strathspey, L. (£. Sea- 

ld 


field.) 
Talbot de Malahide, L. 
Tollemache, L 
Tredegar, L. 
Tyrone, L. (M. Water- 
Sord.) 
Windsor, L. 
Winmarleigh, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Selborne, L. (ZL. Chan- 
cellor.) 


Bedford, D. 
Devonshire, D. 


Lansdowne, M. 
Northampton, M. 


Airlie, E. 
ae E. 
Derby, 

Ducie, E 
Fortescue; E. 
Granville, E. 
Kimberley, E. 
Lovelace, E. 
Minto, E. 
Morley, E. 
Northbrook, E. 
Spencer, E. 
Sydney, E. 


Powerscourt, V. 
Sherbrooke, V. 


London, L. Bp. 
Aberdare, L: 


Annaly, L. 
Ashburton, L. 
Belper, L. 
Blachford, L. 
Blantyre, L. 
Boyle, L. (£. Cork and 
Orrery.) [ Teller.) 
Brabourne, L. 
Carlingford, L. 
Carrington, L. 
Churchill, L. 
Clinton, L. 
Colchester, L. 
Coleridge, L. 


Kenmare, L. (£. Ken- 
mare.) 

Lawrence, L. 

Leigh, L. 

Lyttelton, L. 

Meldrum, L. (i. 
Huntly.) 

Methuen, L. [ Teller.] 

Monck, L. ( V. Monck.) 

Monteagle of Brandon, 
L. 

O’Hagan, L. 

Ramsay, L. (£. Dal- 
housie.) 


Ribblesdale, L 





Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 4 (Approval of schemes made 
under 16 & 17 Vict. c. 137, ss. 54-60). 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY, in 
rising to move, as an Amendment, in 
page 2, line 27, and throughout the 
clause, to stibetitute ‘“‘the Committee of 
Council on Education,” for “‘ one of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State,” 
said, he was not quite clear how the 
clause was intended to work. Befors 
proposed alterations were laid before 
Parliament they were to be submitted to 
the Home Secretary; and he was not 
aware that at the Home Offive there was 
any machinery corresponding to that of 
the Education Department for inquiring 
into the details of educational schemes. 
He did not know whether the Home 
Secretary was to have the power of alter- 
ing or modifying any scheme before it 
was petitioned against that was ‘now 
exercised by the Education Department. 
The Home Office did not seem to be a 
very suitable Office for such revision ; it 
had no sub-departments to which the 
work could be referred. The practical 
result would be that the work of the 
Charity Commissioners would be en- 
tirely unsupervized, and the Home Office 
would practically allow them to do pretty 
much what they pleased. This method 
of proceeding by schemes required to be 
watched with much jealousy, or it would 
result in giving a Public Department 
unchecked power to make Acts of Par- 
liament. He feared the effect of the 
proposed change would be to diminish 
the checks which now existed upon the 
acts of the Commissioners, and that there 
would be no check left over any propo- 
sals, except the power of moving an 
Address during the 60days that a scheme 
was before Parliament. For the several 
reasons he had given, he would move 
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the Amendment of which he had given’ 


Notice. 

Moved, In page 2, iine 27, and through- 
out, to substitute (‘‘the Committee of 
Council on Education’’) for (‘‘ one of 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State ’’).—(Zhe Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Tur LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
all that was done was to substitute the 
Home Secretary for the discharge of 
functions which, under the Endowed 
Schools Act, were assigned to the Edu- 
cation Department, in respect of pro- 
posals which were not educational in 
their character, and in which, there- 
fore, the Education Department was not 
concerned. Already the Home Office 
exercised, as to Scotland, not merely a 
concurrent, but, in some respects, an 
overruling supervision, even in regard 
to matters that were educational; and 
in many local matters of another kind, 
such as were usually made the subject 
of Provisional Orders, it had machinery 
which enabled it to do exactly what 
was done by the Education Department 
with regard to educational charities. The 
action of the Home Office in such 
matters was well known and understood, 
and it would be less anomalous to charge 
the Home Office with this business than 
to devolve on the Education Department 
responsibility for charities that were not 
educational. 

Eart CAIRNS said, that the majority 
of the schemes in question were con- 
nected with education ; and, as far as he 
was acquainted with the Home Office, 
he could not help thinking it was un- 
fitted to deal with them. 

Eart SPENCER said, the Education 
Office might feel flattered by the way it 
had been referred to, and the confidence 
that had been expressed in it; but he did 
not relish the suggestion that it should 
deal with charities not connected with 
education. There might, perhaps, be 
some convenience in having educational 
schemes referred to the Education De- 
partment ; but there many other charity 
schemes in no way connected with edu- 
cation, and he would rather not have 
them referred to the Education Depart- 
ment. While, however, he objected to 
the clause as altered by the proposed 
Amendment, he was perfectly willing to 
consent to such a modification of it as 
would provide that if the Home Office 
wished to divert or change any endow- 
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ment, or part of an endowment, to edu- 
cational purposes, the scheme, or part 
of a schene relative to it, might be-re- 
ferred to the Education Department ; 
but, with the large mass of business 
already on its hands, he should object 
to what was not germane to it being 
thrown upon the Department. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he could not agree to the suggestion of 
the noble Earl the President of the 
Council. They knew something of the 
Education Department, which, on the 
whole, had given satisfaction; but the 
Home Office, so far as it had meddled 
with this sort of business, had not been 
so successful. 


On question, resolved in the affirmative. 
Words substituted accordingly. 


On the Motion of the Lorp CuanceLLor, 
the following Amendment made :— 

In page 2, line 40, after (‘‘either’’) add 
(‘*on such (if any) of the grounds of appeal 
mentioned in that Act as may be applicable to 
the case, or.’’) 


On the Motion of Lord Cxrnron, the 
insertion of the following Proviso in 
page 2, after line 36, was agreed to:— 

‘* Provided that no scheme shall be approved 
or certified by the Board ‘under this clause which 
deals with any property originally given, to 
charitable uses less than fifty years before the 
date of the approval or certifying of the scheme, 
except upon the application of the trustees of 
the charity, or a majority of them, made in the 
manner prescribed by section four of the Chari- 
table Trusts Act, 1860.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 5 (Act of Parliament relating 
to charity to be alterable as provisions 
of founder). 

On the Motion of The Lorp CHan- 
cettor, the following Amendments 
made:—In page 3, line 9, after (‘‘any ’’) 
add (‘‘ private’); line 14, after (‘‘ foun- 
der’’) insert (‘‘ in the case of.a charity 
having a founder’’). 


On the Motion. of Earl Carrns, from 
the word ‘‘ Provided”’ in line 15, to the 
word ** Court’’ in line 20 was struck out 
of the clause. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 6 (Modification in certain cases 
of objects of charity) agreed to. 
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Clause 7 (Recovery of money impro- 
perly expended out of charity). . 

Eart OAIRNS, in moving the omis- 
sion of the clause, said, that there were 
not sufficient safeguards for the protec- 
tion of trustees and others. It provided 
for the recovery of money improperly 
expended out of charitable funds; but 
it would make the Charity Oommis- 
sioners both the prosecutors and the 
judges. 

Moved, ‘To leave out the Clause.” — 
(Zhe Earl Cairns.) 


THz LORD OCHANOCELLOR said, 
that the power proposed to be given by 
this clause would, in all cases, be sub- 
ject to an appeal to the Chancery Divi- 
sion. Without it, there would be no 
effectual audit of the accounts, now re- 
quired by law to be rendered to the 
Charity Commissioners; and it would 
save the expense of litigation, in cases of 
clear and undisputed liability. It was 
only in cases in which a primd facie 
case had been made out that the Board 
might make an order, and if it were 
found that there was any real ground 
for contesting the matter in a Court of 
Law no order could be made. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY sup- 
ported the Amendment. 


On Question, resoled in the afirma- 
tive. 

Clause 8 (Power of Court to remit to 
Charity Commissioners to frame scheme) 
agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Power of Board to apply to 
Court respecting property of charity). 

Eart CAIRNS said, that the Charity 
Commissioners had not got a staff of 
solicitors or counsel ; but by the clause, 
for the first time, they were themselves 
to appear in court. He wanted to know 
whether the Attorney General was su- 
perseded? If the Charity Commis- 
sioners were to be heard, they would 
have to employ counsel, and then would 
arise the question of costs, as to which 
he wished to have some information. 
On the whole, he regarded the clause 
as unsafe, and he therefore moved its 
omission. 

Moved, ‘‘ To leave out the Clause.”— 
(The Earl Catrns.) 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that there were similar clauses to those 


{LORDS} 
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which followed this in the Bill intro- 
duced in 1878, with which he believed 
his noble and learned Friend had been 
satisfied ; and this clause was wanted, to 
enable the Commissioners to have access 
to the Court in cases, with the circum- 
stances of which they were already 
well acquainted, and also for the security 
and proper management of charity funds 
which might happen to be in Court. He 
thought it desirable that in certain cases 
the Charity Commissioners should have 
power to apply to the Court for direc- 
tions as to the management of pro- 
perty. The costs would be paid out 
of the funds only when the Oourt so 
ordered. 

Eart CAIRNS repeated his belief 
that, as costs would be incurred in every 
case, the difficulty he anticipated would 
be certain to occur. 


On question, resolved in the afirma- 
tive. 


Olauses 10 to 12, inclusive, agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Cuay- 
OELLOR, Clause 13 (Production of deeds), 
struck out. 


Clauses 14 to 25, inclusive, agreed to, 
with Amendments. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Cuxay- 
CELLOR, the following new Clause added, 
to follow Clause 25 :— 


(Appointment of inspectors.) 


“Tt shall be lawful for Her Majesty, by 
warrant under Her sign manual, to appoint 
such number of Assistant Charity Commis- 
sioners, permanent or temporary, as Her Majesty 
may think necessary for the purpose of enabling 


the Board to perform the duties for the time 
being imposed upon them under any Act of 
Parliament. 


“The Assistant Commissioners appointed 
under this Act shall perform such duties as may 
be assigned to them by the Board with the 
sanction of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, and shall be possessed of the same 
powers, authorities, and jurisdiction, and be 
entitled to the same privileges as the inspectors 
appointed under the Charitable Trusts Act, 
1853. 


“ There shall be repealed the third section of 
the Charitable Trusts Act, 1855, and so much 
of the Charitable Trusts Act, 1853, as relates 
to the appointment of inspectors, and so much 
of section three of the Endowed Schools Act, 
1874, as relates to the appointment of Assistant 
Commissioners, without prejudice nevertheless 
to any appointment made previously to the 
passing of this Act, in pursuance of the enact- 
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ments so repealed, or any of such enact- 
ments.” 


Remaining clause agreed to. 


Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 


96.) : 
House adjourned at a quarter before 
Nine o’clock, to Friday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 24th May, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]— Setect Commirrer — Report — 
or of Commons (Accommodation) [No. 
248]. 

Pustic Bruts—Second Reading—Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Birmingham, Tame, 
and Rea, &c.)* [160]; Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders (Ballymena, 
&c.)* [173]; Tramways Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 1) * [167]; Tramways Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 2)* [168]; Tramways Orders 
Confirmation (No. 3) * [169]. 


Committee—Local Government Provisional Or- 
ders (Askern, &c.) * [152], discharged. 


Report—Gas Provisional Orders * [147]. 
Withdrawn—Church Patronage * [30]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_—270o— 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—REPORTS OF 
SECRETARIES OF LEGATION AND 
CONSULS. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will be good enough to 
issue instructions to Her Majesty’s Se- 
cretaries of Legation and Consuls to 
pres their Trade Reports on the 

anufactures, Commerce, &c. in the 
Countries in which they reside, in such 
a manner that the information afforded 
might be separately printed, and pre- 
sented to Parliament under two distinct 
heads of Agriculture and Commerce, 
with a‘view of giving some practical 
effect to the recent acceptance by the 
First Lord of the Treasury of the prin- 
ciple of the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of State with separate divisions 
for Agriculture and Commerce ? 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
I personally see no objection to the hon. 
Member’s proposal; and the Forei 
Office are in communication with the 
Board of Trade as to the best mode of 
meeting his wishes. 


GAME AOCT—DEALING IN GAME, 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is the fact that on April 
30th, at the Bala Petty Sessions, Cathe- 
rine Owen, of the Lion Hotel, Bala, was 
fined £50 for having, on the 11th Feb- 
ruary, bought ten pheasants from Ro- 
bert Davies, not being then a person 
entitled to deal in game according to 
the statute, it being admitted on the 
part of the prosecution that Oatherine 
Owen could not, at the time of purchase, 
have been aware that the pheasants had 
been poached ; and, if he will cause in- 
quiry to be made into the circumstances 
which could justify a sentence of such 
apparent severity ? 

m WILLIAM HARCOURT : Sir, 
I have not got the entire facts of the 
case; but I think it is one very proper 
for inquiry. I have previously expressed 
my opinion as to the penal clauses of 
the Game Act—that they require to be 
entirely revised and altered, and none 
more than those clauses which relate 
to the sale of game. I have been look- 
ing into the Act, and, as far as I can 
make out, if a gentleman shoots phea- 
sants on his own ground and sells them 
to his friend, the gentleman who has 
got the pheasants is liable to a penalty 
of £2 for every such pheasant in his 
possession ; and if a gentleman likes to 
present pheasants to any person who 
does not want them for his own use, 
and who converts them into money by 
selling them, the person selling them is 
liable to a fine of £5 for every such 
heasant. If a law of that kind is en- 
orced in its rigour, I think everyone 
will see that the sooner it is altered the 
better. 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT—REDUN- 
DANT OFFICERS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether he is aware that 
the promotion of redundant clerks to 
the higher division in the warehousing 
departments in the Oustoms has been 
suspended by the Board of Oustoms; 
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whether the action of the Board has 
been taken in accordance with any di- 
rections given by the Treasury; and, if 
so, whether he will be good enough to 
state the grounds on which the redun- 
dant clerks have been deprived of their 
promotion ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, measures are in contemplation for 
improving and simplifying the bonding 
and warehousing system in the Revenue 
Departments; and, in view of economies 
which it is hoped may be effected, the 
Board of Customs have suspended the 
filling up of vacancies in the upper di- 
vision of clerks in the warehousing de- 
partments. This was done by the Board 
on their own responsibility; but the 
Treasury entirely approve the course 
pursued. I must remind the House 
that the selection of redundant clerks 
for the upper division is absolutely ac- 
cording to merit, and not of seniority ; 
nor are vacancies necessarily filled up 
from the redundants in the Department 
in which they occur. 


NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the senior Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge, 
Why the Trustees of the South Ken- 
sington Natural History Museum have 
withdrawn their announcement that 
such Museum would be open from May 
to the middle of July on Mondays and 
Saturdays till 8 p.m., and from the 
middle of July till the end of August, on 
the same days, till 7 p.m.; and, whether 
they are prepared to restore to the pub- 
lic the facilities of evening attendance 
which were originally given ? 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE, in reply, 
said, that the Trustees had every dis- 
position to give the public the full bene- 
fit of the Natural History Collection at 
South Kensington as far they could; 
but the arrangements for the Collection 
were still so imperfect, and the staff of 
assistants and attendants necessary for 
its superintendence was still so scanty, 
that he was. afraid they could not open 
it till a later hour than they did at pre- 
sent. But as soon as they were able the 
Trustees would re-consider that matter, 
and, in the meantime, they would take 
care that the public should have such 
facilities for attendance as the circum- 
stances would permit. 


Mr. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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Treland: 


STATE OF IRELAND—“SLAVE 
DRIVING” IN GALWAY. 


Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether he is aware, in refer- 
ence to a letter published in the ‘‘ New- 
castle Chronicle,’’ on ‘‘ duty work,”’ ac- 
companied by physical punishment, that 
such labour was exacted in Barna and 
the neighbourhood from time imme- 
morial until the establishment of the 
Land League in the district last year; 
whether he is aware that up to a recent 
period the tenants on some of these 
estates were obliged to give fifty-two 
days’ labour in each year, at the rate of 
sixpence for one half, and eightpence for 
the other half of the year; whether the 
tenants thus employed were superin- 
tended by a “driver” armed with a 
blackthorn stick, and occasionally struck, 
many of the persons thus punished being 
still to be found in the village of Barna; 
and, whether he will accept the proposal 
of Mr. Patterson to have his contradic- 
tion and Mr. Patterson’s assertion of 
these facts testified by an investigation 
on the spot ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
already answered one or two Questions 
on this subject. With regard to the 
first part of the Question, I have stated 
on information forwarded to me that 
the account was apparently without 
foundation, and certainly I am not aware 
that ‘‘duty work,”’ accompanied by phy- 
sical punishment, was exacted up to last 
year. The question is not as to what 
happens now, but as to what happened 
at some previous periods. It is not the 
business of the Government to investigate 
into what has happened in former times. 
It is our business to make the most strict 
investigation, if we had reason to believe 
or suspect that the state of things repre- 
sented was going on now; and, if so, upon 
receipt of anything approaching reason- 
able information, we will take care that 
the most strict inquiry is made, and a 
prosecution instituted against anybody 
who offends. But we have sufficient to 
do with the state of Ireland as it is 
without attempting to find out what may 
have been the state of things in former 
times. In making this statement, I am not 
to be supposed as admitting the truth of 
what is alleged to have happened lately. 

Mr. T, P. O'CONNOR: Sir, I will 


| read a letter which I have received in 
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reference to this Question. The right 
hon. Gentleman has frequently given 
contradictions to the fact, and his con- 
tradictions were distinct that ‘duty 
work’ of this kind, accompanied by 
physical punishment, never took place. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I never said 


80. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR: Oh, but you 
did. [‘‘ Order! ”’]. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is entitled to put a Question to the right 
hon. Gentleman bearing upon the Ques- 
tion which he has already asked; but 
he cannot enter into a debate. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: TI will not 
enter into a debate with the right hon. 
Gentleman. I wish to state that I do 
not at all want to cast any slur on the 
veracity of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but I would ask him, whether it is true 
that, a short time ago, a man named 
John Molloy was employed as a “driver” 
on one of the estates outside Galway ; 
whether there lives still in Galway per- 
sons who have been subjected to phy- 
sical punishment by this John Molloy ; 
and, whether in view of that case, he 
will withdraw the slur he has cast on 
the veracity of Mr. Patterson, my cor- 
respondent ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member must give Notice of that Ques- 
tion. All TI can say is, that I inquired 
into these allegations, and the answer I 
received led me to believe that there 
was no truth in them. I cannot under- 
take to find out what has happened in 
previous times. I do not believe that 
at any recent period such a thing as 
physical punishment of the kind de- 
scribed has happened; but I certainly 
never stated—I could not think of stating 
—that it never happened in past times. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: I am sorry, 
Mr. Speaker, that I must be a little per- 
sistent in this matter. I will not move 
the adjournment of the House unless I 
am forced to it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man states his belief that these things 
never took place; but, as a matter of 
fact, they have taken place, and the 
right hon. Gentleman, when he comes 
into such direct conflict with facts; should 
have the matter settled by an impartial 
investigation. 


ITALY—OCOUPATION OF TRIPOLI. 
Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD who had 
the following Notice on the Paper:—To 
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ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether there has been 
any correspondence between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Italian Go- 
vernment with regard to Tripoli; and, 
if so, whether that correspondence bears 
upon the alleged communications by’ 
Lord Salisbury with reference to the 
occupation of Tripoli by Italian forces 
as compensation for the entry of France 
upon Tunis? said, he wished to alter the 
second part of the Question, and to ask, 
If there was any record in the Foreign 
Office of those alleged communications 
by Lord Salisbury in reference to the 

occupation of Tripoli ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
will answer the Question as placed on the 
Paper; but I must ask my hon. Friend 
not to ask Questions of which no Notice 
has been given. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: TI shall 
be happy to defer it. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I will 
answer it. No correspondence has taken 
place between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and that of Italy with regard to 
Tripoli. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD gave Notice 
that on Thursday he would ask a Ques- 
tion with respect to the designs of Italy 
upon Tripoli. 


FRANCE—AFFAIRS OF TUNIS. 

Tue Eart or BECTIVE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If Her Majesty’s Government is 
aware that Lardi Zarruck, President of 
the Tunis Municipal Council, a gentle- 
man well known to European residents 
for his integrity and administrative 
ability, has been driven into exile by 
the action of M. Roustan, because he 
advised the Bey not to sign the Treaty 
forced upon him by the French Govern- 
ment; if Her Majesty’s Government is 
aware that M. Roustan is virtually for 
the present dictator of the Regency of 
Tunis, and has demanded the incarcera- 
tion of seventeen Tunisians connected 
with the administration of the Regency; 
and, if, in consideration of the anomalous 
and humiliating position in which Her 
Majesty’s Agent and Consul General, 
and the political Agents of other Powers 
are placed by the present confusion and 
action of M. Roustan, Her Majesty’s 
Government will take steps pending 
their acknowledgment, or otherwise, of 
the Treaty imposed upon the Bey to 
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come to some arrangement with the 
French Government and the Tunisian 
Government by which our diplomatic 
relations may be carried on in a manner 
more in accordance with the usages of 
European nations? He wished further 
to ask, whether among the 17 gentle- 
men who had been threatened with im- 
prisonment in Tunis one is a British 
subject? For obvious reasons he did 
not wish to mention the gentleman’s 
name. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is aware that Monsieur Roustan, 
in his new capacity of French Minister 
Resident in Tunis, has demanded of the 
Bey the arrest and punishment of seven- 
teen high Tunisian officials, alleged to be 
unfavourable to France, among which is 
the Sheikh el Islam, or Chief Mufti, 
who is the supreme civil authority in 
the Regency, and under whose authority 
the right of pre-emption was originally 
exercised in the Enfida Estate case, by 
Mr. Levy, a British subject ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government have no offi- 
cial information on these points beyond 
having been informed by Mr. Reade 
that the President of the Municipality 
had taken refuge in the Consulate, in 
order, presumably, to avoid arrest by 
Tunisian officials. He left the Consulate 
after an amicable arrangement had been 
arrived at. In regard to the supposed 
arrest of a British subject, we have cer- 
tainly heard nothing; and I am con- 
vinced that if Mr. Reade had reason to 
suppose any British subject had been 
arrested he would have informed us of 
the fact. 

Tse Eart or BECTIVE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If Her Majesty’s Government 
has received any intelligence that the 
German Government has offered to me- 
diate between the Ottoman Porte and the 
French Government in the Tunis Ques- 
tion; and, if Her Majesty’s Government 
will guard its interest in maintaining 
the Berlin Treaty by associating itself 
with the German Government in such 
mediation ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
ceived no information to this effect, and 
have every reason to think the state- 
ment untrue. 


The Earl of Bective 





Tue Eant or BECTIVE asked if the 
statements in the Press had been seen 
by the Government ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, the Government had seen the state- 
ment in the Press, and they were con- 
vinced that if it was true they must 
have known of it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, notwithstanding that 
Mons. Jules Ferry had publicly declared 
in the French Chamber that the French 
expedition to Tunis had nothing what- 
ever to do with the Enfida case, as re- 
ported by Lord Lyons to Lord Gran- 
ville in his despatch received on 13th 
February 1881, Mons. St. Hilaire, in 
his Circular addressed to the French 
Representatives abroad, distinctly states 
that one of the motives assumed by 
France against Tunis was, ‘‘The attempt 
to snatch by illegal means the Enfida 
Estate from an honest and industrious 
Marseilles Company ?” 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, my 
hon. Friend is correct in his statements, 
and Lord Granville drew attention in 
his Note to M. Challemel-Lacour of the 
20th instant (Tunis, No. 3, page 10), 
to the inconsistencies in the explanations 
given at Paris as to the reasons for 
French intervention in Tunis. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—ARRESTS 
UNDER THE ACT. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, Whether it is true that 
the police authorities in Ireland in- 
formed him, before the Protection of 
Person and Property (Ireland) Bill had 
passed this House, that they would, on 
its becoming law, be in a position at 
once to arrest a hundred persons against 
whom they could bring an amount of 
evidence sufficient to secure their con- 
viction at the hands of an ordinary Eng- 
lish jury ; and, whether, since that they 
have not proved themselves unable to 
redeem their promise ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: It appears to 
me, Sir, that the hon. Member, in put- 
ting this Question, was misled by his 
own imagination or by some mistaken 
rumour. I must decline to give him any 
information as to confidential communi- 
cations received by me from the police 
authorities. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR: With 
reference to the answer just given by 
the right hon. Gentleman, Sir, I may 
be allowed to explain that I did not 
draw on my own imagination; and that 
I would not place the Question on the 
Paper, but that I derived my informa- 
tion from a source which I helieve to be 
thoroughly reliable. 


SUGAR INDUSTRIES COMMITTEE, 1880 
—THE REPORT. 


Mr. MACLIVER asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, When the 
Report of the Sugar Industries Commit- 
tee of 1880 will be presented to Parlia- 
ment ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, the Reports of the Sugar Industries 
Committees of both Sessions of 1880 
have been already presented to Parlia- 
ment. The Sessional numbers of the 
Papers are 106 and 332. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT—INTEREST ON 
CONSOLS. 


Mr. DICKSON (for Mr. Wurrworts) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, owing to the long continued 
cheapness of money in this Country he 
should determine upon the reduction of 
the Interest on Consols, could the holders 
demand more than par for the portion 
to be paid off ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not like, 
Sir, to answer this Question in a manner 
that would give any reason to suppose 
that there is any immediate prospect of 
a reduction of the interest on Consols. 
I may say that an opportunity will be 
afforded, when the Resolution comes on 
with respect to the conversion of Stock 
into Annuities, to make any needful re- 
marks on the subject. I may, perhaps, 
take this opportunity of mentioning to 
the House that we have recently got 
into a state of things in the Money 
Market in which, just as the 3 per Cent 
Metropolitan Stocks have come to bear 
a far better price relatively than the 3}, 
so the 24 Public Stocks have come to 
bear a better price relatively than the 
3 per Cent. Under those circumstances, 
we have been making some sales of 24 
per Cent Stock to the public, which have 
been advantageous to the Public Debt 
Commissioners. With respect to the 
immediate Question, as to the power of 


the holders to demand more than par, 
there is no doubt that due notice must 
be given before any operations of the 
kind can take place. The obligation of 
the State to the ow is strictly limited 
to one of two things—either to pay a 
perpetual annuity of £3, or, in deviating 
ae that course, to pay a sum of 
100. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO.- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—ARREST 
OF MR. BRENNAN. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Thomas Brennan, secre- 
tary to the Irish National Land League, 
arrested yesterday, has been imprisoned 
in the gaol of Naas ; whether his medical 
attendant, Dr. J. E. Kenny, of Dublin, 
has made a protest against the selection 
of Naas pro i a place of confinement 
for Mr. Brennan; and, whether the Go- 
vernment will order the removal of Mr. 
Brennan from Naas to Kilmainham, 
where he can receive from his own medi- 
cal adviser the care which that gentle- 
man considers essential for the preserva- 
tion of his health ? j 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I must 
answer the first partof the Questionin the 
affirmative. With respect to the second, 
I am not aware of such a protest ~_ 
been made. With respect to the last, 
may say that we should, of course, con- 
sider any grounds of 4 eee made to 
us for the purpose, if we believed that any 
particular gaol was unhealthy, and direct 
a strict investigation for that purpose. 
We do not admit, however, that prisoners 
should be at liberty to choose their place 
of confinement in order that they may 
be near any particular doctor. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that the chaplain of Naas gaol is 
the president of the local branch of the 
Land League; and, whether the know- 
ledge of that fact influenced the Govern- 
ment in selecting that particular prison 
for the detention ‘of prisoners under the 
Coercion Act ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am not 
aware of the fact stated by the noble 
Lord; and I think no one will imagine 
that the gaol in question would be 
selected for such a reason but the noble 
Lord. 
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STATE OF IRELAND—ARMED RESIST- 
ANCE, CO. LIMERICK. 


Viscount GALWAY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the accounts in both 
English and Irish newspapers are correct 
as to the armed opposition to the Civil 
and Military Forces of the Crown in the 
execution of legal decrees at New Pallas, 
in the county of Limerick ; and, if so, 
whether he will inform the House what 
steps Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken to assert the supremacy of the 
Law ; and, whether it is hisintention to 
permit the present open defiance of au- 
thority to continue, without taking more 
stringent measures for its suppression ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, with re- 
gard to the Question, I may say I believe 
there has been a great deal of exaggera- 
tion in the accounts which have been 
given in the papers of the state of the 
County Limerick, although the state of 
things in the part of Limerick referred 
to in the Question is, no doubt, serious. 
As regards the steps which are being 
taken, perhaps the noble Lord will be 
good enough to wait until the discussion 
takes place this evening, when I shall 
have a statement to make on this and 
one or two other matters. As regards 
the attack on the castle, I dm informed 
by telegram there are no persons assem- 
bled in it now for any illegal purpose, 
nor have there been since Saturday. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—ARREST 
OF MR. DILLON, FATHER SHEEHY, 
AND OTHERS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the alleged offences of which 
the senior Member for Tipperary, Father 
Sheehy, Mr. Brennan, and others are 
reasonably suspected are or are not to be 
included in the Returns of agrarian or 
other crime periodically presented to 
this House ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the offence for which the persons 
referred to were arrested, as stated in 
the warrants, was inciting to outrage. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE 
asked, with regard to the Business on 
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Thursday, ‘Whether the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill would be taken 
first ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill would be taken on Thursday as the 


of Famagusta. . 


first Order. During the debates in 
Committee on the Irish Land Bill, 
Morning Sittings would be held, begin- 
ning on Friday, if the Order was 
reached on Thurday. 

Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Be- 
fore the Speaker is in the Chair? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes. 


CYPRUS—THE HARBOUR OF FAMA- 
GUSTA—PURCHASE OF THE ISLAND. 


Sir WILLIAM PALLISER asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
in view of the recent events in the Me- 
diterranean, and of the great distance 
between Malta and the Suez Canal, he 
will take into his consideration the de- 
sirability of improving and protecting 
the harbour of Famagusta, so as to con- 
vert it into a first class naval station; 
whether, in view of the growing im- 
portance of the Island of Cyprus, and of 
its steadily increasing revenue, and of 
the fact that it is desirable that the 
island should be administered in the in- 
terest of its inhabitants rather than in 
the interest of a foreign State, he will 
consider the question of purchasing the 
freehold of the island in the event of the 
Porte being willing to part.with it upo 
favourable terms ? : 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the sub- 
stance of my answer will be, that al- 
though I am not quite certain as to the 
fact and as to the time—the hon. Mem- 
ber speaks of the steadily increasing 
Revenues of Cyprus—I am afraid the 
time is near at hand when it will be our 
duty to apply to the British Exchequer 
for a Vote of money to meet the defi- 
ciencies in the Revenue of the Island of 
Cyprus. It would be vastly better that 
the discussion on the general question 
should be postponed, especially as the 
hon. Gentleman will see that the ques- 
tion is of very great importance. The 
question of creating a harbour and 
arsenal at Famagusta is a very import- 
ant one, politically and financially, and 
the conversion of the present peculiar 
oceupation and administration of Cyprus 
into.a Sovereignty is also an important 
one in many views, and, amongst others, 
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in its bearing on the Law of Europe. If 
Her Majesty’s Government have any 
proposition to make it will be their duty 
to make substantive propositions, and 
not by way of answers to inquiries. 

Mr. BOURKE: Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will tell the House, 
Whether any Papers in reference to 
Cyprus will be presented this Session ? 
If we are to vote any money, we should 
know the exact position in which Cyprus 
stands at present. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not as- 
certained from the Colonial Office; but 
I shall make inquiry. 


DEATH OF THE RIGHT HON, WILLIAM 
PATRICK ADAM. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked, Whether the 
Government had received any telegram 
that morning confirming the sad news, 
contained in a Central News telegram, 
regarding the death of the rieht hon. 
Gentleman the Governor of Madras? 
Mr. Adam was a Gentleman well known 
in the House, and was as much respected 
on the Conservative side as on the other. 
He (Mr. Onslow) had the best means of 
knowing that Mr. Adam was equally 
popular in Madras, and was administer- 
ing the Presidency with much credit to 
himself and benefit to the country. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am sorry 
to say that we have received this morn- 
ing a telegram which confirms the news 
prematurely communicated to the House 
ip the course of last evening. I cannot 
announce that fact to the House without 
thanking the hon. Member for Guildford 
(Mr. Onslow) for the exceeding good 
taste and feeling of the remarks he has 
made, and likewise acknowledging the 
perfect justice of the eulogy in every 
particular which he has passed on my 
right hon. Friend. No person, I think, 
was ever engaged in difficult times in 
the performance of difficult duties in 
this House who more completely suc- 
ceeded in winning, or who better de- 
served, the esteem, of which we have 
now had from the hon. Member so gra- 
tifying a testimony. 

Srrk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
after what has been said, I wish to add 
only a single word to what has fallen 
from my hon. Friend the Member for 
Guildford (Mr. Onslow), who so ‘tho- 
roughly expressed the feeling which I 
know animates the whole of the House. 
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I join in the extreme feeling of regret 


felt at the loss of one so highly respected 
and so very much beloved. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


IRISH EXECUTIVE. 


MOTION OF CENSURE. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SECOND NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [23rd May ], 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, the 
action of the Irish Executive in arbitrarily ar- 
resting a Member of the House without reason- 
able ground ; in proclaiming a state of siege in 
Dublin; in imprisoning the Rev. Mr. Sheehy 
and many other men of high character and good 
conduct ; and in affording the use of the armed 
forces of the Crown for the wholesale execution 
of wanton and cruel evictions is an abuse of the 
exceptional powers conferred by Parliament ; 
and is calculated to promote disaffection in Ire- 
land.” —(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, he felt bound 
to express his deep regret and that of 
the whole Irish Party that, owing to cir- 
cumstances which might have been pre- 
vented by the Government, the admirable 
speech of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) had been 
delivered in circumstances which ren- 
dered it impossible that it could be read 
and appreciated by the country at large. 
He (Mr. O’Donnell) certainly thought 
that, when after weeks of solicita- 
tion from Irish Members, forced out of 
a sense of common justice by Members 
of the House not belonging to the Irish 
Party, the Government at length ac- 
cepted the challenge of the Irish Party, 
it was incumbent upon them to allow 
the Mover of the Resolution to bring 
his Motion forward at a time which per- 
mitted of its being properly laid betore 
the country. He trusted that no poli- 
tical Party, if it had to face similar 
circumstances in Ireland, would follow 
the precedent of the present Govern- 
ment. Rarely had so important a state- 
ment as that of his hon. Friend been 
made in such unfavourable circum- 
stances, and never had a statement of a 
similar character been characterized by 
such moderation and calmness; and, in 
supporting the Motionof his hon. Friend, 
he (Mr. O’Donnell) should also endea- 
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vour to treat it with as much moderation 
of language and as much calmness in 
every respect as could be fairly expected 
from an Irish Member who had to raise 
his voice against—he had almost said 
outrages—against misconduct as grave 
as that of which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been guilty in Ireland. The 
Motion specifically impeached the con- 
duct of the Government. They were 
impeached for their ungenerous, un- 
manly, unconstitutional arrest of the 
senior Member for Tipperary(Mr. Dillon), 
while on his way to plead the cause of 
his constituents in Parliament; and on 
a pretext which, in the face of long in- 
dulgence, which for purposes of their 
own they had extended to him, certainly 
seemed to constitute an act of unfairness 
of the very gravest description. Their 
conduct was also impeached on account 
of the arrest of a most respected Catholic 
clergyman, patriotic, indeed, and bound 
to the interests of his flock as Catholic 
clergymen have been for generations—a 
clergyman who, to his honour be it said, 
had expressed in feeling language the 
wrongs of his people, and whose sole 
desire was to bring about a removal of 
the evils they endured by a combination 
within the limits of legal agitation. The 
removal of leaders such as Father Sheehy 
and others by the Government must lead 
to deplorable results, and would lead the 
wretched peasants to the direction of 
leaders of a very different description. 
The Government, again, were impeached 
for the misuse they had made of the ex- 
traordinary measures intrusted to them. 
They had originally declared their pur- 
pose was to use the Coercion Law against 
the perpetrators of outrages; but, at the 
onset, they had used it against the 
chosen leaders of the Irish people, men 
of acknowledged worth, respectability, 
and moderation; and finally the Govern- 
ment, and the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land in particular, were impeached as 
being the authors of a Circular worthy 
of the worst days of a Mouravieff in 
Poland, a Circular which was an outrage 
and a disgrace to the English name, and 
which cast a most unmerited stigma on 
the great body of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, which it had been the object 
of every former Government to hold up 
to praise and honour in the House—and 
all this because the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had grown sensitive under the 
reproaches repeatedly addressed to him 
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for the blunders of his Administration. 
He therefore took the poor resource to 
bully his subordinates into a course that 
looked very much like a direction towards 
the preparation of unreliable evidence. 
He (Mr. O’Donnell) did not desire to 
treat this as a Party question, for he 
freely acknowledged the good-will exist- 
ing towards Ireland among the Liberal 
Party, and their earnest desire to intro- 
duce a fundamental amelioration of the 
land system of Ireland; and in their 
hearts the English and Irish Conserva- 
tive Party must feel themselves deeply 
interested in the remedy of Irish griey- 
ances and the introduction of real re- 
forms. Nothing could be more suicidal 
than that the territorial Party should 
offer a blind resistance to the claims of 
the Irish tenantry, for if such a course 
was followed the territorial Party would 
reap the bitterest consequences in the 
near future. The phrase under which 
the Government covered their attacks 
on individual liberty in Ireland, and 
under which they attempted to justify 
their arbitrary arrests, was ‘‘ the neces- 
sity of restraining incitements to viola- 
tions of the law;’’ and taking the Irish 
land system in all its quibbles and tech- 
nicalities, he would admit that the Irish 
tenantry, and those who supported their 
claims, were not acting in a strictly legal 
sense in resisting the evicting law of 
Ireland. If the Government would come 
forward and say that, technically speak- 
ing, a group of landed proprietors pos- 
sessed a perfect legal right to clear the 
soil of Ireland of its inhabitants, there 
could be no defence to such an exposi- 
tion of the law. But as the land sys- 
tem in Ireland had been condemned by 
none more severely than by the right 
hon. Gentlemen sitting on the Treasury 
Bench, and as it was their avowed object 
to put an end to the evils of the existing 
system, the Government, he (Mr. O’Don- 
nell) held, were debarred by their own 
action from laying a weighty stress upon 
the violations of the law which they 
alleged were committed by the leaders 
of the Irish peasantry. He was there 
to boast that it was the object of the 
central and local leaders of the tenant 
Party in the Land League to bring 
about, pending the passing of a remedial 
measure, such a reduction of rents in 
Ireland as would enable the people to 
hold on till the advent of that blessed 
time which the Government bade them 
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expect. Technically speaking, it might 
etlegal for the Irish sara to com- 
bine for the purpose of obtaining a re- 
duction in rents. Seen, however, from 
any other point of view than that of 
strict, unbending law, the right of the 
tenants to combine against the exaction 
of excessive rents could not be gainsaid. 
Assuming that Mr. Dillon, FatherSheehy, 
and other most respectable men who had 
been swept into the Bastilles of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford had declared that the Irish tenantry, 
after so many years of distress and ex- 
cessive rents, were entitled to demand 
that rents should be lowered to the 
extent of 20, 30, 40, and on some estates 
of 50 per cent—assuming all that, what, 
he would ask, had been the action of 
the tenants of England and of the land- 
lords of England? Was it not a fact 
that the landlords throughout the length 
and breadth of England were granting 
to their tenantry a greater reduction 
than was demanded from the rack-rent- 
ing landlords of Ireland by the leaders 
of a miserable and starving peasantry ? 
In order to bear out what he had said, 
he would refer hon. Members to the 
investigations of Mr. Sturge, of Bir- 
mingham, to show what great reductions 
had recently been made in rents in Lin- 
colnshire, Leicestershire, Shropshire, Bed- 
fordshire, Hertfordshire, Essex, Somer- 
setshire, Wiltshire, and other counties. 
If the Irish Leaders who asked for re- 
ductions varying from 25 to 75 per cent 
had uttered strong words in the heat of 
their indignation, it should be remem- 
bered that they were inflamed by the 
recollection of generations of misery, 
starvation, and neglected appeals. Their 
action might be due to this cause—that 
they knew by experience that, unless 
they should succeed in vividly arresting 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the pro- 
bability was that he would fail to perceive 
that the remedy of Irish grievances could 
come within the range of practical poli- 
tics. When an agricultural crisis con- 
fronted the landlords of England, they 
did not come snivelling to that House to 
ask for coercion; and he would ask the 
Constitutional and agricultural Party of 
England in that House, why should they 
hand to the Irish landowners in this 
severe strain of the Irish nation Bills 
for coercion and rack-renting, which, to 
their honour be it said, they would scorn 
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and thrust from themselves? He was 
content to ask English landlords to treat 
the Irish tenantry as they were ready to 
treat their own tenantry; but he pro- 
tested against their treating the Irish 
tenantry worse than they treated the 
comparatively prosperous tenantry of 
England, and he protested against a 
Liberal Ministry, which advertised to 
the four quarters of the world its burn- 
ing sympathy with the oppressed, in- 
flicting on Ireland a land system 50 
times worse than existed in England. 
There would be little or no cause for a 
land agitation and organization in Ireland 
if the Irish landowners would come for- 
ward with reductions of 20, 50, and 60, 
and 70 per cent, as was done by the same 
class in England. The thing being 
rightly considered, the landowners and 
the cultivators of the soil were in the 
same boat, and it was only because of 
the stolid and stupid policy which forced 
the landlord to be the enemy of himself 
and of the tenant, that the Government, 
professing a special zeal for Ireland, de- 
clined to bring forward a single measure 
to bridge over the interval which must 
elapse before their remedial measures 
could be expected to bear any fruit. 
That was the only way in which the 
slightest excuse could be urged for them; 
and in consequence of it the Irish 
tenantry had to form their organization 
and combination; but he denied that 
the sad necessity to which they were 
reduced gave colour to the misappre- 
hension of the law which had been per- 
petuated month after month by the most 
fair-seeming Chief Secretary for Ireland 
that ever sat on the Treasury Bench. 
But the right hon. Gentleman, who 
would, no doubt, speak in the course of 
the debate, would, he (Mr. O’Donnell) 
would venture to predict, no doubt ex- 
hibit all those quiverings of indignation 
with which the House was so familiar, 
and would endeavour to get behind his 
subornation of evidence Circular by 
drawing attention to the monstrous pro- 
ceedings of a starving tenantry who were 
guilty of the crime of asking for a reduc- 
tion of their rack-rent to the amount of 
50, 60, or 70 per cent. The right hon. 
Gentleman, no doubt, imagined that he 
would be licensed by the House to imi- 
tate the practices of Russia, because of 
his own negligence or inability to per- 
ceive the real force and weight of the 
crisis in Ireland. He (Mr. O’Donnell!) 
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was not the man to deny that a certain 
amount of suffering had fallen on the 
members of the landlord class in Ireland; 
but, to a very large extent, it was the 
action of the landowning class in Ireland 
that had accelerated and accentuated the 
crisis from which the landlords were now 
suffering inthat country. But the suffer- 
ings of the Irish landowners were in no 
way peculiar. The landlords of England 
were being deprived of their revenue— 
they were having their incomes cut down 
to the most modest proportions, in con- 
sequence of what had been admitted as 
the real inability of their tenants to pay 
their rents; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford would 
attribute the reduction in the incomes of 
the Irish landlords to the feigned in- 
ability of the poor Irish tenants to pay 
their rents. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] But if 
English tenants were unable to pay, 
surely, d@ fortiort, Irish tenants were un- 
able to pay; and it was admitted on both 
sides of the House that owing to circum- 
stances in Ireland the inability of the 
tenant to pay was greater than was the 
case in England. Were they to have 
nothing but this Coercion Bill, for which 
an English landlord never would have 
asked to enable him to deal with his 
tenants, for the wretched Irish tenants, 
and was it to be rendered still more ob- 
jectionable by the manner in which it 
was applied? Would no one point out 
to the Government that the true solution 
of the difficulty was by way of concilia- 
tion? Would a soldiery evicting the 
people by the sabre, and at the point of 
the bayonet, and terrorizing them by 
their guns, prove a remedy? Oould 
such a policy sow anything but the seeds 
of abiding discontent and disturbance ? 
Notwithstanding the prejudice which 
had prevented the English agricultural 
Party from looking at the Irish agricul- 
tural situation as they would look upon 
their own, that Party had suggested as 
a help to reform in Ireland that large 
and bounteous measures should be given 
to Irish industries, and that something 
should be done to relieve the existing 
misery pending a reform of the agricul- 
tural system. He (Mr. O’Donnell) was 
not going to say how far that would go 
to remedy the existing state of things; 
but it would, at all events, bridge the 
present distress. Ifthe Government did 
not wish to treat the question as a Party 
one, let them get rid of that jealousy of 
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the Land League, which had done so 
much without them. It would then be 
easy for the Government. to tide over the 
present crisis, and instead of having the 
interval between the old bad system and 
the promised good system filled up with 
an increase of misery and wretchedness, 
the crisis would be passed over in a 
manner that would commend itself to 
the universal approbation of the people 
of the Three Kingdoms. But the Go- 
vernment had done nothing, nor tried 
todoanything. Though apparently im- 
potent for the purposes of good, they 
had the power of doing immense evil; 
but what, he would ask, would be the 
policy of a wise Government in dealing 
with the Irish tenant, who, it might be 
assumed, had been reduced to a state of 
unavoidable and innocent bankruptcy? 
A wise Government would propose a 
composition. Why should there not be 
some offer of a loan on the security of 
the tenant right—something that would 
give breathing time to the harassed 
tenant and the straitened owner, and 
put a stop to the state of war now exist- 
ing? It was, he freely owned, both the 
object of such men as Mr. Dillon and 
Father Sheehy and others, both lay and 
clerical in Ireland, to obtain for the 
tenant such a reduction of rent as would 
enable him to live. If the Irish land- 
owners had treated their tenants with 
the same generosity as English land- 
lords, and given their tenants reductions 
of 30 or 40 per cent, the Land League 
would not have been under the necessity 
of making the demands it had made. If, 
because the senior Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon) was driven to organize the 
people in the absence of any measure to 
bridge over the interval against bad 
landlords and to organize them to resist 
excessive rents, and to stand by one 
another in a demand for large reductions 
proportionate to the necessity of the 
crisis, and to fix upon those who were 
endeavouring to perpetuate misery and 
disunion in the popular ranks the stigma 
of moral excommunication, was such a 
man to be torn from his Constitutional 
duties in that House, or, as in the case 
of Father Sheehy, from exercising his 
sacred functions as protector and guide 
of his flock? The Prime Minister could 
forget his habitual courtesy when Irish 
Members told him that, at the moment 
of his arrest, Mr. Dillon was on his way 
to that House to lay before it the enor- 
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mous mass of evidence he had collected 
as to the condition of the Irish peasantry 
and the insufficiency of the Government 
Land Bill. It was well known in Ire- 
land that such was Mr. Dillon’s inten- 
tion, and nothing could clear the Go- 
yernment from the ‘‘ most reasonable 
suspicion,” that they arrested Mr. Dillon 
because he was a powerful adversary of 
their policy within the walls of Parlia- 
ment, and not because he was a bitter 
denunciator of their shortcomings on the 
hillsides of Tipperary. There was no- 
thing which Mr. Dillon had said or done 
for days immediately previous to his 
arrest which he had not said or done 
weeks and weeks before. At the very 
commencement of the operation of the 
Coercion Act, he challenged the Govern- 
ment to bring him to every kind of trial 
for recommending ‘‘ Boycotting ’’ to the 
Irish peasantry; but day was added te 
day and week was added to week, and 
Mr. Dillon was allowed to continue his 
way throughout Ireland so long as he 
was creating what the Government called 
an incendiary spirit in Ireland—so long 
as he indirectly contributed to that panic 
which the Government hoped would in- 
duce the House of Commons to swallow 
any kind of Land Bill whatever; so long 
as he played the tactical game of the 
Government, he was not molested ; there 
was free course for all the incendiary 
doctrines he could disseminate. But no 
sooner was it discovered that he was on 
his way to that House, with all the pres- 
tige of his position as a darling leader 
of the Irish peasantry, to denounce the 
shortcomings of the Land Bill, than all 
of a sudden it occurred to the ingenuous 
mind of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
that the hon. Member was an incendiary 
agent whom it was dangerous to leave 
at large, and that it was necessary to 
keep him from further contaminating 
the minds of the Irish peasantry, and 
he, therefore, had him confined in Kil- 
mainham Gaol. It might serve the pur- 
pose of the Government to put the right 
hon. Gentleman in the forefront of the 
battle, and count upon his appearance 
of respectability, and the appearance of 
respectability went a long way with the 
British mind—his venerable aspect as 
the Parliamentary Aristides—to induce 
the House to believe that there was no 
sinister motive behind the arrest of Mr. 
Dillon, and thus suddenly terminating 
his career. But the Irish Members, at 
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least, knew at what to estimate the in- 
genuousness of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Not for whole the world would he do 
anything of which he could be ashamed; 
not for all the world would he whisper 
a counsel that he would blush to ac- 
knowledge in the face of day; mot for 
all the world would he beg his subordi- 
nates to do a thing and keep it dark. 
No; the right hon. Gentleman they 
knew was incapable of subterfuge ; and 
doubtless the House would believe him 
with undoubting, childlike faith—he (Mr. 
O’Donnell) would not say credulity— 
when he declared that nothing but con- 
sideration for the safety of Ireland, and 
not of the fate of the Government over 
the Land Bill, inspired his summary and 
extraordinary arrest of the most dan- 
gerous opponent of the land legislation 
of the Government. As for Father 
Sheehy, he had denounced the wrong- 
doing of the Irish landlords in about the 
same terms as Archbishop Croke. But 
Father Sheehy was a Roman Catholic 
curate ; and the right hon. Gentleman, in 
his ignorance of Irish sentiment, ima- 
gined, doubtless, that it was safer to lay 
hands on a curate than on an Archbishop. 
The cowardly act, as it turned out, how- 
ever, was not safe, for the arrest of 
Father Sheehy had produced a more 
widespread feeling against the Govern- 
ment than would have been caused had 
they had the courage to lay hands on the 
venerated Archbishop of Cashel. Father 
Sheehy, no doubt, used strong language. 
But was he not an eye-witness of the 
black work of eviction going on in his 
district, were not the estates of Coote 
and Townsend in his neighbourhood, 
and did not all -the best feelings of his 
nature prompt him to utter burning 
words against the tyrants who were 
making Ireland an opprobrium to Eng- 
land—aye, and a danger to the British 
Empire? The Government imagined 
they were safe in casting these men 
into Kilmainham; but they were, as 
it were, only ripples on the shore of 
the ocean of revolution which the 
Government had to face in Ireland, 
but it would burst in thunderous 
surges thousands of miles from their 
shores. And not only did they impeach 
the Government for the arrest of Mr. 
Dillon and Father Sheehy, but they 
maintained that the general character of 
the arrests was a breach of the covenant 
which the Government made with the 
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House when they asked for powers to 
imprison “dissolute ruffians’’ and ‘‘mid- 
night marauders,” the men arrested 
being, for the most part, leaders of a 
Constitutional agitation. A respectable 
shopkeeper in a district in Donegal,who 
was president of the local Land League, 
for exerting his influence to procure a 
satisfactory arrangement for 80 tenants 
whom their landlord had threatened to 
evict, was denounced by a sub-inspector 
and thrown into gaol. It appeared from 
the statement of the Mansion House 
Committee that, in the district in ques- 
tion, on the 1st of March last year, there 
were 2,550 persons in distress, and yet 
the landlord referred to proposed to 
throw 80 additional families on the world. 
In another part of Donegal, on the 
Ist of March last year, there were 900 
individuals in the receipt of relief. They 
actually subsisted upon 7 1b. of Indian 
meal for a week. Yet these were the 
districts in which landlords had carried 
out their heartless policy of eviction. If 
a district in England came within a 
measurable distance of such misery, was 
there an English landlord who would 
carry out eviction in such a region? Yet 
the English Liberal Party lectured far- 
mers on their indifference to the tenantry. 
The Liberal Government carried out 
eoercion in Ireland in order to aid the 
eviction of tenants a thousand times 
more wretched than tenants to be found 
in any district in England. He now 
came to the consideration of the remark- 
able Circular issued by the right hon. 
Gentleman to the Irish Constabulary. 
Since Her Majesty’s Government had 
gone the length of opening private 
letters, might they not go the length of 
stopping the transmission of publica- 
tions in which the Circular of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford appeared? If they were not 
ashamed to do that act at home, let them, 
at least, be ashamed to allow Europe to 
know the intense hypocrisy of liberating 


Liberalism. The Inspector General of | 


the Irish Constabulary issued the Cir- 
cular to all his subordinates on the 7th 
of the present month. The right hon. 
Gentleman began by recommending that 
that document 

“Was not to leave the hands of the county 


inspector to whom it was addressed, and must 
be kept under lock and key,” 


adding that— 
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“ orders given to insure the instructions 
in it being carried out must be communicated 
verbally.” 


He (Mr. O’Donnell) presumed that that 
was Latin for a whisper; when practic- 
able, the sub-inspectors, head and other 
constables, would be trusted to do that 
class of work, and it was to be com- 
municated as emanating from the county 
inspectors themselves. The pure hand 
of the right hon. Member for Bradford 
must not be seen in that dirty proceed- 
ing ; therefore, he seemed to have intro- 
duced into Irish administration the cha- 
racter recently prominent in connection 
with bribery at elections—‘‘ the Man in 
the Moon,” and, perhaps, in addition to 
all his other titles he would condescend 
to accept that new one. What, it might 
fairly be asked, would have been the 
action of the Government if that Cir- 
cular had not almost miraculously come 
to the knowledge of the House through 
hon. Members from Ireland? Some 
Irish Member, seeing something inex- 
plicable in these arrests, might have got 
up and asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury what was the reason for that 
sudden increase of arrests—that sudden 
conflagration of reasonable suspicion in 
Ireland? Would the Prime Minister 
have answered that it was because the 
local authorities, acting on their own 
judgment, had seen the necessity of 
those arrests, and would he have 
repudiated the insinuation that Her 
Majesty’s Government had instigated 
and stimulated the action of the police 
and their spies in Ireland? Would he 
not have reminded the House that the 
Government had pledged themselves that, 
so far from stimulating those arrests, 
they would carefully supervise the reports 
of the local informers and spies, and 
exercise a restraining and purifying con- 
trol? It wason the faith of declarations 
that in case of necessity they would 
stand between the Irish people and their 
local denouncers that the Government 
ot the Coercion Act passed. Would 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland have sat 
still and allowed his Leader uncon- 
sciously to palm off such a deception as 
that upon the House? Or would the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland have nudged 
the Prime Minister and whispered to 
him—‘“‘ Say it was all the work of the 
local agents. I told them to do it; but 
that must not be let out?” He could 
not think that those two Ministers would 
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have been guilty of playing an ignoble 
comedy of that kind. reap whit was 
to be the interpretation put upon a vile 
Circular of that description? The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland proceeded to au- 
thorize his Inspector General to say that 
he deemed it 

“ Absolutely necessary to convey to the county 
inspectors his disappointment that the police 
had been unable, in the majority of instances, 
either to give ground of reasonable suspicion as 
to who were the perpetrators of outrages, or as 
to those who instigated them and used inflam- 
matory language.”’ 


Now, the Irish Constabulary had stood 
the crisis of the temptations of the 
Fenian insurrection; they bore on their 
caps, by special grace, the letters which 
indicated that they were a Royal Irish 
Constabulary ; they had been the cham- 
ions of everything fair and open accord- 
ing to the idea of the Government of 
Ireland; they had shown, as the most 
thorough-going Irish patriots must ad- 


mit, the most wonderful fidelity to their. 


salt. Yet that Constabulary were now 
censured and sneered at as hidden 
traitors, and as being false to their salt, 
their wages, and their oaths, by the 
right hon. Gentleman in his desire to 
parade a number of arrests by which to 
meet some of his critics in the House of 
Commons. The right hon. Gentleman 
went on to say that— 

“Tt was most difficult to conceive that the 
police, with the local knowledge they possessed 
of the character and habits of the people among 
whom they lived, were not oftener in a position to 
know at least some of those who were the per- 
petrators of those outrages; but that it was still 
more difficult to understand that they failed in 
80 many instances to give ground of reasonable 
suspicion against them.’’ 


Granted, said the right hon. Gentleman, 
that they did not know who were the 
perpetrators of outrages, but it was 
quite inexcusable that they did not trump 
up some ‘reasonable grounds of sus- 
picion.” The right hon. Gentleman went 
on tosay that “‘the most active leadersand 
instigators of the popular movement were 
well known to the police.” How did the 
right hon. Gentleman know what was 
well known in Ireland? Let them mark 
the chaste beauty of the expression of a 
Liberal in Office, ‘‘ the instigators of the 
popular movement.’’ What a marvellous 
difference there was between the style 
of a Liberal Leader on the stump and in 
Opposition, and his style when in the 
enjoyment of the sweets of Offiee with 
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£4,000 a-year. There were no longer 
any burning denunciations of the evils 
inflicted by a Tory majority and an 
abominable aristocracy. Such was the 
marvellous change that had come over 
the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
since he took his seat on these Benches. 
Surely, out of sympathy for the right 
hon. Gentleman in his present decadency, 
they must allow him a temporary repose 
in a scene blessed with a more bracing 
atmosphere than seemed to pervade 
official positions. Perhaps, when once 
more in the cool shade of Opposition, the 
moral sense of the right hon. Gentleman 
might again ascend the height from 
which he thundered against the iniqui- 
ties of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy. The 
Circular was an insult of the most offen- 
sive character to the Irish Constabulary. 
When the right hon. Gentlemaninformed 
the Force that he was unable to under- 
stand how it was it so often happened 
that the constables could not attach any 
reasonable suspicion against individuals 
as instigators, he was simply accusing 
the Irish Constabulary as a body of 
being accomplices and shelterers of the 
‘‘ dissolute ruffians’”? whom he had so 
often trotted out on the floor of that 
House. The Inspector General—that 
was, the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford—who was only the speaking trumpet 
of certain other persons, said he could 
only express 

‘* An earnest hope that the energies of both 
the officers and men would be used to wipe out 
what must appear a reproach on their efficiency 
as preservers of the peace and detectors of 
crime. 


If that Circular had been issued by a 
Prefect of Police under the Third Em- 
pire, or by a chief of the Third Section 
in St. Petersburg, it would be denounced 
as a deliberate instruction to forge evi- 
dence. In fact, the direct' instructions to 
the Constabulary were to forge evidence. 
That was the only explanation which 
could be placed on the Cireular in face 
of the previously declared faet that the 
Constabulary had no reasonable sus- 
picion. The right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted, within the four quarters of the 
Circular, that the Constabulary had no 
reasonable suspicion, and yet he said to 
them by it—‘‘I do not believe you. You 
must have suspision. You are shamming; 
you are lying.” And having said'that in 
secret, the right hon. Gentleman did all 
in his power to eseape responsibility. If 
[Second Night.] 
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they had asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man about this Circular, for a copy of 
it, did the House suppose he would have 
admitted that it had been issued? No, 
he would have declined to give any in- 
formation whatever; he would have taken 
refuge behind his official immunity and 
personal respectability. Under these 
instructions, the police would be entitled 
to conclude that a little extra zeal on the 
part of those in search of promotion 
would be looked upon with a kindly eye 
by the right hon. Gentleman. The 
county inspectors were to instruct the 
sub-inspectors, the sub-inspectors the 
constables, and the constables their sub- 
ordinates, that it was their duty to 
discover reasonable suspicion against 
the perpetrators of outrage, and if not 
against them against men like Father 
Sheehy, and they were further to under- 
stand that the parental eye of the Chief 
Secretary was upon them. It was abso- 
lutely impossible to extenuate the cha- 
racter of that Circular, except on one 
ground, upon which the Irish Party 
were prepared to extenuate the policy of 
the nght hon. Gentleman with respect 
to Ireland—namely, a combination of 
ignorance, and an overweening self- 
confidence such as was rarely seen in 
the Liberal Party. It was intended 
that this Circular should be concealed 
from Parliament and the country; and 
he hoped that English public opinion, 
as well as Irish public opinion, would 
declare that a more mischievous and 
discreditable document was never un- 
earthed from the State archives of Bri- 
tish relations with Ireland. The Go- 
vernment complained that there was 
lawlessness and outrage in Ireland, and 
said that this was the result of the insti- 
gation of certain persons. This only 
showed the ignorance of the Government 
with regard to the affairs of Ireland. 
The peasants of Ireland, whose lot had 
been rendered intolerable by famine and 
eviction, needed no instigation. In 99 
cases out of 100 the outrages in Ireland 
were committed from a sense of unen- 
durable misery—from a sense of impend- 
ing ruin and death, to which the Go- 
vernment showed themselves utterly in- 
sensible. What instigation was required 
to induce the gathering of an angry, 
furious crowd to hoot a process-server, 
guarded by 100 soldiers, engaged in 
spreading writs of eviction? He con- 
sidered the Government had broken 
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their pledges to Parliament. Instead 
of acting asa restraining and controlling 
power, instead of protecting the miser- 
able peasantry of Ireland from their 
legal oppressors, the Government had 
actually descended to the mean and 
miserable position of inciters and insti- 
gators of informers and information- 
layers of all descriptions. If they had 
similar conditions in England they would 
not look for instigation. They would 
look for the remedy and apply it. But 
Government had not a single project 
before the House to meet the present 
urgent wants of the Irish tenantry dur- 
ing the interval that must elapse before 
they could legislate on the Land Ques- 
tion ; and they fell back upon an instru- 
ment of coercion that English landlords 
would be ashamed to apply to English 
tenants, and, he hoped, English land- 
lords would be ashamed to apply to 
Irish tenants. If there was a guarantee 
that justice would be done to Irish ten- 
ants, and fair play given to the land- 
lords—even the fair play that the Land 
League gave them—there would be an 
end of outrages; but the circulation of 
a Circular of this kind, hounding on 
12,000 constables to forge evidence 
against inoffensive persons, would not 
bring peace to Ireland or credit to Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. LITTON said, the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) had ad- 
dressed the House for about two hours, 
and if all the hon. Member’s 12 or 
14 Colleagues proposed to follow his 
example, the debate would rival the 
debates on the Coercion Act, which 
wasted the time of the House for two 
months. [‘‘No,no!’] If their object 
was not to keep back the Land Bill, they 
would endeavour to close the debate, and 
look forward to a division that evening ; 
but if, on the other hand, they wanted 
to delay the progress of that measure, 
they would waste the whole time al- 
lowed for the discussion of this sub- 
ject, in order that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who was so persistently attacked, 
might have no opportunity of replying 
to the accusations made against him. It 
was his (Mr. Litton’s) duty, and the 
duty of those Irish -Members who 
differed from the 32 or 33 followers of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), to state boldly, and at the 
earliest possible period in the debate, 
that they differed entirely from the 
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charges that had been brought forward 
by the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) both with respect to 
details and principle. Reference was 
made to the English landlords, and a 
comparison with Irish landlords sought 
to be instituted, but that comparison 
did not apply ; for if the relations were 
the same the ground would be cut from 
under the Land Bill. The Government 
had been charged with the responsi- 
bility of having brought about dis- 
order in Ireland. He ventured to say, 
although he sat on the Government 
side of the House, that the country and 
the House were fully acquainted with 
the position of affairs in Ireland, and 
they would recognize that the whole re- 
sponsibility of putting class against 
class rested upon the Land League it- 
self, and not upon Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—[‘‘ No, no!?’’]—and no Go- 
vernment could have acted differently, 
having due regard to the maintenance of 
law and order. The hon. Member for 
Longford, in his speech, had stated that 
the action of the Government had been to 
setclass againstclass. Butit was simply 
an abuse of terms to speak in that way. 
He (Mr. Litton) would ask whence had 
that opposition between class and class, 
and all the horrible disorder and misery 
now happening in Ireland, arisen? It had 
arisen from hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
from the teaching of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, and those who 
followed him. They spoke of a national 
strike against rent, and advised the 
people to obey their leaders in every- 
thing, and some members of the Land 
League had said—‘‘ Give us rifles, and 
we will soon free the country of land- 
lords.” He had read in The Times that 
morning the last teachings of the Land 
League. Ata meeting held in County 
Roscommon, Mr. Kettle, in addressing 
a meeting of the Land League, had 
asked the people whether they were pre- 
pared to obey a national edict against 
the payment of any rents; and the 
answer was that they were ready to obey 


anything. After that, could the hon. | 
Member for Longford stand up in his | 


place in the House, and, putting his hand 
on his heart, justify his statement that 
the Government were setting 
against class?) Had the hon. Member 
read history so badly as to be unable to 
see that the setting of class against class 
was due to the teaching of hon. Mem- 
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bers opposite? Ever since he (Mr. 
Litton) had taken part in public life, 
he had protested against the agitation 
going on in Ireland, and had warned the 
people that while they had a just cause 
in demanding a reform of the Irish Land 
Laws they were ruining it by following 
the guidance of such men as the leaders 
of the Land League. He was amused at 
the air of injured innocence assumed by 
hon. Members opposite. He did not be- 
lieve they were in earnest, or believed in 
their own language or action, though he 
would except the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy), who was in 
earnest in all that he did. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite complained of the Coercion 
Act; but he (Mr. Litton) maintained 
that it was the action of the Land 
League which had rendered that Act 
necessary, and the Government would 
be abandoning their duty if they did 
not put itdown. He could not imagine 
how hon. Members opposite, with sober 
faces, could get up and attack the con- 
duct of the Government as they had done, 
What were the charges formulated by 
the hon. Member for Longford? They 
were, he believed, four in number. First, 
the action of the Government in arresting 
Mr. Dillon; secondly, in arresting Mr. 
Sheehy ; thirdly, in employing the police 
force in supportof the law; and, fourthly, 
in their use of the Constabulary in order 
to carry out wholesale evictions. No 
doubt, the arrests of Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
Sheehy were the real questions, without 
which the debate could not have arisen ; 
and he supposed hon. Members opposite 
would adopt a similar course on each 
fresh arrest, of having a debate which 
would last three or four days, and so 
occupy the entire time of the House, to 
the exclusion of all remedial legislation. 
If a man broke the law, no matter what 
his religious or political position, he 
should be made amenable; and his con- 
clusion was, that the Government should 
arrest all suspected persons at once, and 
so have only one debate on the subject. 
Could it be said that a man was placed 
above the law by being a Member of that 
House, or being ordained a priest ? The 
mission of the priest ought to be one of 
peace. He believed it was so in- the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin had given wise counsel. 
to the priesthood. He believed priests 
were forbidden to interfere in temporal 
matters. [‘‘No,no!”] Well, if not, 
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in what direction ought they to lead the 
ple? To refuse to pay their rents? 
o resist legal process ? He thought not. 
Whoever advised others to resist the law 
must take the consequences of their acts, 
and the Government would have shown 
themselves unworthy of their position 
if they .had hesitated to arrest either 
priest or laymen, or made any distinc- 
tion as to political or religious posi- 
tion or convictions when people were 
encouraging others to a breach of the 
law. He could not lend himself to be- 
lieve that the Motion was brought be- 
fore the House seriously. If it was, 
every honest man on both sides of the 
House was bound to support the Go- 
vernment in the maintenance of law; 
and if they were bound to do so, the 
Government would be unworthy of the 
confidence of the Liberal Party, or of 
any other Party in that House, if they 
failed to maintain the law. He found 
that the Representatives of the present 
agitation in Ireland were willing to sup- 
port its views in that House ; but outside 
that House they had failed to place 
themselves in the position of their fol- 
lowers, and so accept the responsibility 
of their conduct. He must, therefore, 
give his support to the Government. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, Iam glad 
I did not stand between the House and 
the able and manlyspeech of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Litton). But the reason why I did 
not rise immediately after the speech of 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) was, that I hoped he would 
have been followed by some Gentleman 
acting with him, and that then I should 
have heard some argument, and not 
have had merely to reply to the hon. 
Member’s personalities. I rise now, 
without waiting further, because I am 
very anxious that the sense of the 
House should be taken to-day, and I 
know very well that if I were to put 
off what I have to say, it would be 
said that no time was given to reply, 
and consequently there would be an 
effort to postpone the division, and to 
prevent the House from expressing its 
opinion upon this Motion. I do not 
think I need dwell much upon the 
speech of the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van. There was no attempt on his part 
to prove the allegations contained in 
the Resolution. But there were remarks 
upon another matter which I wish fully 
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to dwell upon before I sit down. As 
far as the actual Resolution itself is con- 
cerned, in the hon. Member’s speech 
there are only one or two bold state- 
ments, without any attempt at proof, 
and a great part of his address consisted 
of a description of the agricultural de- 
pression in England. Now, I will turn 
to the Resolution itself. I will occupy 
the House as short a time as I can; but 
as I fear I must occupy some time in 
what I have to say I will deal with the 
charges in the Resolution sertatim. The 
first of these charges condemns the Irish 
Executive for arbitrarily arresting a 
Member of this House without reasonable 
grounds. Now, I will give the grounds 
upon which the Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon) was arrested. But in doing 
so I must say that I do not give that in- 
formation—lI could not give it, and the 
majority of the House will not expect. 
me to give that information—with re- 
gard to a person arrested, simply because 
he happens to be a Member of Parlia- 
ment. There ought to be no respect of 
persons before the law, because they 
happen’ to be Members of this House. 
I will state the grounds upon which, in 
compliance with the opinions expressed 
by large and decided majorities of this 
House, I have refused hitherto to give 
the reasons for arrests, beyond repeat- 
ing what was stated in the actual terms 
of the Warrant of the Lord Lieutenant. 
There were three reasons why we thought 
it necessary to take that course, and why 
the House of Commons agreed with us 
thatit should be taken. First, there was 
this reason—and it was the chief reason 
—we felt that if-we did state the ground 
of arrest we should be endangering in- 
dividuals. It would be impossible to 
give such information without enabling 
the persons to be traced out who have 
given us the information upon which the 
arrests have been based, and without 
endangering their persons, and probably 
their lives. The next reason, as was 
very well stated by my right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister, was that we did not 
wish to release ourselves from, and to 
cast upon the House, the responsibility 
of our action in the exercise of the large 
and exceptional powers which have been 
given tous.' There wasa third reason, also, 
which is not without some importance— 
namely, that if we had determined to 
give an answer and make a statement 
in every case, in all probability the 
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time of the House of Commons would 
have been occupied with nothing else 
than these arrests. Well, I consider 
that the last two reasons are removed by 
this Motion. We are not now trying to 
shake off our responsibility, and release 
ourselves from it. We are not doing 
that; but are doing what we are bound 
to do—namely, meeting a Vote of OCen- 
sure, and taking the opinion of the 
House as to whether we deserve that 
censure or not. It is very important, at 
the present moment, that the time of 
the House should not be wasted; but 
I confess that I myself am glad that 
my right hon. Friend consented to ask 
the House for the opportunity this 
morning of meeting this accumulation 
of charges, and I wish to express my 
thanks to the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) for so kindly assenting to the 
proposal, and to the private Members 
who, in consideration of the nature of 
this charge, and of the very urgent 
Public Business which the Government 
have to conduct, have kindly given up 
a part of that very small quantity of 
time which is allowed to them by the 
exigencies of the present Session for 
bringing forward their Motions. What 
enabies me to make known the grounds 
of the arrest of the hon. Member for 
Tipperary is that we arrested him for 
the speeches that he had made, and that, 
consequently, I endanger no one by the 
statement which I propose to make in 
regard to those grounds. I am well 
aware that when we passed the Act we 
did not contemplate that our main 
action would be with regard to speeches ; 
and our main action in connection with 
it has not been with regard to speeches. 
But it would be an entire mistake to 
suppose, and no one can refer back to 
the debates, and for a moment say that 
speeches inciting to violence were in- 
tended to be excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Act. What was stated at 
the time was this—that we mainly 
wanted the Act because we wished to 
arrest those who committed, and those 
who incited to the commission of, special 
and individual outrages, and because 
we could get no evidence, people not 
daring to give it, as to the perpetrators 
of crimes, or as to those who abetted 
them, and because, even if evidence 
were procurable, it was very doubtful 
whether juries would convict. But in 
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the debates that took place, the possibi- 
lity of a speech which would incite, not 
to an individual act, but which would 
create such a state of mind among those 
who might hear it or read it as would 
makeitlikely that they would commit out- 
rages, was also contemplated. [ Mr, Par- 
NELL: You never said so.] [‘‘Order!’’] 
Now, then, Icometothe speech itself. The 
immediate ground of the arrest of the 
hon. Member for Tipperary was a speech 
he delivered at the weekly meeting of 
the National Land League, Dublin, on 
Tuesday, April 26. [Mr. Sexton: What 
is the report that you have?] These 
meetings were so far curious, that for the 
purposes of Government reports they 
were private, while for purposes of pub- 
licity throughout Ireland everything was 
made known, especially to those persons 
who might be led to break the law by 
the instigation of the speeches. The 
speech, then, was made at a Committee 
meeting of the Land League, at which 
the Government reporters were not 
allowed to be present. It was, how- 
ever, carefully reported, and the reports 
agree. I am sure I am not straining 
the doctrine of reasonable suspicion 
when I say that the report in The Free- 
man’s Jowrnal never having been dis- 
avowed, and being confirmed by the 
report in Zhe Irish Times and other 
papers, may well be considered to be a 
fair report of the speeches. After stat- 
ing that an appeal would be made to 
the Government to stop evictions and the 
sale of farms, the hon. Member for 
Tipperary said— 

‘Tf this appeal were refused, he considered 
he should be borne out by the entire feeling of 
Ireland in declaring that the blood which might 
be shed would be on the heads of Gladstone and 
Forster. He had been accused in the House of 
Commons of saying an unjust thing when he 
said the blood which was recently shed in at- 
tempts of this kind was ‘on their head; but he 
left it to reasonable men—what could they expect 
if they sought to drive 5,000 or 10,000 desperate 
men out of their homes? Who was to blame if 
these men would not consent to be driven out like 
rats without fighting ? He had heard it openly 
stated by the people that they would not do it 
this time ; that they would show fight; and if 
they were to go out they would knock some people 
over before they went. He would mention case 
which did not get into the papers. The other day 
an eviction was going to be carried out in 
his county ; 40 policemen came to carry it out. 
They found the door barricaded; the priest 
stood by, and said he would not interfere, but 
he thought it right to inform the police that 
the first blow they struck five or six would be 
shot, as the men were inside with loaded rifles. 
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The police held a consultation, and went back 
to Nenagh. If evictions were carried out on 
a large scale in Tipperary, the police must be 
prepared for fight and resistance; the people 
would resist, and the next time a man was shot 
in Ireland for refusing tu leave his home peace- 
ably, the verdict would be, if he were not very 
much deceived in the temper of the people, 
wilful murder, not against the policeman who 
shot him, but against Gladstone and Forster.” 


Now, Sir, I must tell the House what, 
in my belief, is the real meaning of that 
speech. What the hon. Member said 
was really this—that an appeal, which 
the hon. Member knew could not be 
granted, would be made to the Govern- 
ment to suspend evictions and executions 
for rent. There is not a Member in this 
House who believes that it would be 
possible to prevent the landlords of Ire- 
land from obtaining the payment of 
their just rents by legal process. [Mr. 
Hearty: They are not just rents.| But 
the hon. Member goes on to say that if 
the appeal is not granted the people will 
not let themselves be driven out like 
rats without fighting, and that if they 
should come out they will knock some 
people over before doing so. The mode 
in which they will do this will be that 
so successfully practised in Tipperary. 
Remember the illustration. At the first 
blow struck by the police, five or six 
would be shot, as the men would be 
inside with loaded rifles. Blood, he says, 
will be spilt, which will be on the heads 
of Forster and Gladstone. A verdict of 
wilful murder will be found against them 
—in other words, the Government will 
be murderers. The whole resistance 
would be blameless, and therefore justi- 
fiable. Well, if that is not an incitement 
to murder on a most extensive scale, I 
do not know what would be held to be 
an incitement. Let me illustrate and 
explain the speech by the cases which 
were brought forward. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary alluded to the sorrowful 
business which had happened at Sligo ; 
and it was in order to prevent the 
recurrence of such a sorrowful business, 
apd to do what we could to prevent men 
being incited to make a resistance which 
might result in the loss of their lives, 
that we felt we were bound to take 
the steps which we did take. In allud- 
ing to that sad business, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary gives the impression 
that such a case as that was one in 
which the people had a right to resist. 
But it was not a case of eviction at all. 
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The case in Sligo, in which Sergeant 
Armstrong was battered to death and 
two men shot, was not a case in which 
the sheriff was proceeding to evict, but 
one in which he was merely proceed- 
ing with writs to take possession of the 
chattels on a farm, under process of law, 
for non-payment of rent. Was resistance 
to such a process as that to be en- 
couraged ; and were we, in our fearful 
position of having to carry out the law, 
and of having to secure that there is a 
law in Ireland, to allow a man, because 
he was a Member of Parliament and 
enthusiastic in his views, to make 
speeches which would almost certainly 
encourage other persons to do the same 
thing, and probably occasion a simi- 
lar loss of life? I will take the other 
case of what happened in Tipperary. 
This is really a very instructive case, 
and hon. Members will remember the 
impression which was tried to be pro- 
duced—that there was an eviction; that 
the police came to drive a man out of 
his home; that there were loaded rifles 
in the house, and the police were driven 
back. Now, thisis the true account. The 
man was named Madden. He was alease- 
holder. [Mr. Hzeaty: Upen whose au- 
thority do you give it?] J pledge my- 
self to the correctness of the account I 
am about to give. The hon. Member 
may disprove itif hecan. {Mr. Hzary: 
What about the Police Circular ?} Mad- 
den was a leaseholder, with a farm for 
his own life and 31 years, He had be- 
come embarrassed, and had raised £600 
from a money-lender to pay his brothers 
and sisters. He had mortgaged his lease 
to the National Bank, and had borrowed 
from a man named Orowe £42 on pro- 
missory notes. A debtor’s summons was 
issued in August, 1879, and he was ad- 
judicated a bankrupt in October, 1879. 
All his property, therefore, vested in 
assignees. The National Bank, as 
mortgagees, claimed £331 on their 
mortgage ; and, with the consent of the 
landlord and permission of the Court, he 
sold the lease to Crowe for £400. The 
Court, on March 22, 1881, ordered the 
sheriff to put Crowe in possession. About 
April 10 the sheriff’s bailiff went to 
get possession, and found the house 
barricaded and filled with armed men, 
and an immense crowd outside. The 
bailiff and the constable withdraw. Since 
that time peaceable possession has been 
given to Crowe. Madden was made 4 
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bankrupt either at the instance of Crowe 
or the mortgagees. The action of the 
landlord had nothing to do with the 
matter, and yet here was a case which 
the hon. Member for Tipperary held up 
as illustrating what would happen if the 
law were carried out. And what was 
the example to be followed? Why, that 
if they resisted, public opinion would go 
in favour of the people, and a verdict of 
murder would be found against the Re- 
presentatives of the Government, and 
not against the persons who committed 
the murder. It is no pleasant thing to 
have to arrest a Member of Parliament ; 
but were we, I would ask, to decline 
arresting Mr. Dillon because he hap- 
pened to be a Member of Parliament? 
I know it will be said—Why did you 
not arrest him before? Indeed, the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 0’ Don- 
nell), of all persons, has already put 
the question. Many hon. Members, I 
dare say, wonder why we did not arrest 
him before, and all I can say on that 
point is that his previous speeches were 

most carefully examined by myself, and 

submitted to the legal gentlemen whom 

it was my duty to consult; and that 

though we thought they were most mis- 

chievous speeches and likely to do a great 

deal of harm, yet we were informed that 

we should be straining the powers given 

us by the Act if we arrested him because 

of those speeches. [ Zronical cheers from the 

Irish Members.| Perhaps hon. Gentlemen 

opposite think that we ought to have 

strained those powers. [Mr. Hzaty: 

You have; remember the Circular.] I 
can assure hon. Members that their 
interjections will not have the effect of 
shaking me, or of diverting me from the 


. order in which I intend to make my re- 


marks. When the Protection Bill was 
passing through the House I said we 
felt we were bound by limitations which 
were embodied in it. Lord Cowper and 
myself were aware that one limitation 
was that we must “reasonably suspect ”’ 
anyone whom we might arrest of having 
committed, or incited to the commission 
of a crime punishable by law being an 
act of violence or intimidation. The 
speeches to which I am referring did 
not appear to us as though they came 
within that limitation, though some of 
them came very near it. But now I 
wish to make a remark which I hope 
will not be misunderstood. Although 
it was my fate to arrest Mr. Dillon I 
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felt that in arresting him we were 
arresting a man who was in one re- 
spect the most dangerous, because the 
most enthusiastic and, perhaps, the most 
sincere member of the Land League. 

Mr. J. COWEN: I rise to Order. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” and ‘‘ Chair! ”’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: If these interrup- 
tions are continued, I shall have to take 
a course which I should be very sorry to 
take. 

Mr. J. COWEN: I only rose to a 
question of Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Member for Bradford is in possession 
of the House, and is entitled to continue 
his speech. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I cannot con- 
ceive how I can be supposed to have 
transgressed the Rules of Order. I have 
no doubt that if I do so transgress those 
Rules you, Sir, will callme to Order. I 
was saying I regretted that it fell to my 
fate to have anything to do with the arrest 
of the hon. Member for Tipperary, and I 
say so because I am anxious that there 
should be no misconception of what I 
am now about to add. Mr. Dillon took 
very great care, in those speeches, not 
to bring himself within the provisions 
of the Act; but I do not wish to be sup- 
posed to insinuate by that statement that 
he wished to guard himself against the 
consequences of what he said. I believe 
his feeling was that he was useful to the 
cause of the agitation in Ireland, which 
I think he had most mistakenly deter- 
mined to advocate. Therefore, he was 
anxious to keep himself at liberty, as 
long as it was possible, for the purpose 
of aiding it. But the way in which he 
conducted the speeches to which I am 
referring was very well described in the 
last speech which he made in Tipperary 
on the Sunday after the Warrant for his 
arrest was issued, but before he was ar- 
rested. He then said— 

“‘ There are a few practical points which I 
wish to impress upon you in reference to the 
coming struggle between tenants and land- 
lords. The first of these is that you must use 
your organization as far as the law will permit 
you—and I advise you to keep within the law, 
not because I believe you respect the law, but 
simply and solely because it does not pay to 
oon! the landlords to catch you outside the 
aw. 

He did not, I believe, think it would 
pay to allow the Government to get rid 
of him; and all I can say to those hon. 
Members who suppose that we neglected 
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our duty in not arresting Mr. Dillon be- 
fore is, that they would probably be of 
a different opinion if they had to do 
what I have been obliged to do—care- 
fully read his speeches, and judge them 
in connection with the powers which 
have been given us by the Act. I hardly 
know whether I need defend myself 
against the charge that we picked out 
this particular time for arresting the 
hon. Member for Tipperary, because we 
were afraid of his action with regard to 
the Land Bill. On that point I can 
honestly say that I miss his absence, 
and for this reason, like the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Healy) and the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), 
who do us the greatest possible service, 
though no doubt unintentionally by the 
course of action which they take, I think 
that we might have derived somewhat 
similar assistance from the hon. Member 
for Tipperary. I am told, however, 
that we arrested him because he was 
coming over to this House to state the 
case of the tenants who were in arrear. 
Well, the supposition that we might 
prevent that was the only ground which 
I felt had to be weighed against his 
arrest. But we had no reason to be 
confident that he was coming. I wish 
to be perfectly fair in the matter, and, 
therefore, I will give the exact expres- 
sion in his speech. It was this— 
“Next week a last appeal will be made to 
the Government to suspend the process of evic- 
tion in Ireland during next year.’’ 
There is no statement, however, to the 
effect that he was going to make that 
appeal, and we had no reason to believe 
that he was coming over. On the con- 
trary, we knew that onthe Tuesday he was 
fully expected, and there wasevery proba- 
bility that he would attend a meeting, at 
Monaghan, and we were aware that he 
was advertised to attend what seemed 
to us to be, from his point of view, a 
very important meeting in Dublin on 
the Friday, and another at Middleton, 
in County Cork, on the Sunday. The 
real fact is, that we could not run the 
risk of a repetition of these speeches ; 
and, therefore, as a Government, we 
felt ourselves obliged to act. Indeed, 
I do not myself think that Mr. Dillon 
had made up his mind to come to Lon- 
don that week. If he had done so, I 
think he would have stated that it was 
his intention to do so at the last meet- 
ing he attended. But, be that as it 
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may, the point is one which, in my opi- 
nion, does not matter much. The next 
charge refers to our conduct in proclaim- 
ing a state of siege in Dublin. Now, I 
do not know whether the hon. Member 
for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Oarthy) has 
ever when abroad seen a town in a state 
of siege. If he has, he will, if he goes 
goes to Dublin, find there at the present 
moment a very different state of things. 
I suppose that it was simply an oratori- 
cal mode of expressing the fact that we 
had prescribed the city and county of 
Dublin under the Act. I have no ob- 
jection to state, and I suppose everybody 
knows, that our chief reason for doing 
that was to arrest the hon. Member for 
Tipperary. In Dublin the meetings of 
the Land League Committee were held 
by which that powerful organization 
sent aid and advice to the other Land 
League Committees throughout Ireland. 
At the meetings held in Dublin speeches 
were made which were calculated, in our 
opinion, to incite to disorder, and pro- 
bably to such disorder as might oceasion 
loss of life. Therefore, we proclaimed the 
city and county of Dublin. As the Land 
League chose to victimize the City of 
Dublin, we deemed it necesswry to have 
the power of arresting persons who 
made speeches there inciting to disorder 
and which might cause bloodshed, and 
which could not be made in any place 
more dangerously or more effectually. 
I have now dealt with the first two 
counts of the indictment. I come next 
to the arrest and imprisonment of the 
Rev. Mr. Sheehy. I do not wish the 
House to suppose that we thought it 
was a light matter to arrest a clergy- 
man—or a clergyman of the Roman 
Catholic Church. If Mr. Sheehy had 
been a layman, he would undoubtedly 
have been arrested before he was. We 
know very well that there are reasons 
why we should be very careful—why 
any Government should be careful—be- 
fore arresting a clergyman. There is a 
difficulty as regards their flocks in deal- 
ing with clergymen; but there is also a 
habit of using strong language which is 
not, perhaps, confined solely to clergy- 
men of the Roman Catholie Church, and 
which requires some forbearance on the 
part of the Government. But I may 
state at once that the immediate cause 
of the arrest of Father Sheehy is stated 
in the Warrant. He was reasonably sus- 
peeted of having been guilty as partici- 
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ator in a crime punishable by law—that 
is, assembling with others and unlaw- 
fullyattempting, by threats and menaces, 
to compel divers of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects to quit their lawful employment. I 
cannot give thedetailed grounds on which 
the arrest was made. [4 /augh.] Hon. 
Members laugh, but they know perfectly 
well what would be the effect of giving 
those details. The persons concerned 
would either have to leave the country, 
or their lives would not be worth 24 
hours’ purchase. But I will state what 
I can state in reference to the speeches 
of Father Sheehy, and which might 
themselves have warranted his arrest. 
My only reluctance in referring to these 
speeches is due to the fact that we may 
fairly lay ourselves open to the charge 
that we ought to have arrested him 
sooner than we did. I must occupy the 
House as shortly as I can; but here is 
a speech made at Feenagh, in County 
Limerick on April 8. On that occasion 
Father Sheehy produced a writ which 
he held up to the gaze of the people, 
who groaned heartily. He then said— 


“This writ has been issued against a man 
named Connor, ina place called Bargavan, within 
the jurisdiction of the Castle Mahon branch of 
the Land League; and being asked for advice as 
to what course should be pursued by Connor 
now that this has been served, I say to Connor 
and Connor’s neighbours—-~‘ Fight this battle to 
the bitter end. Force Lord Guillamore to bring 
the sheriff, and ask the neighbours not to be 
absent on the occasion, and by their moral sup- 
port, and in every way by their influence on the 
occasion, to save Connor from any injurious con- 
sequences resulting from his manly attitude.’ ’’ 


“ae Heaty: Is that all?] Is that all! 
t is enough. Now, I will state what 
was the consequence of Father Sheehy’s 
advice. The speech I have quoted is 
one of a great number of speeches of the 
same kind, and we must bear in mind 
not merely the violence of the language 
used, but whether the language results 
in violence. On the next day, Mr. Col- 
lett, Lord Guillamore’sagent, wasserving 
writs with the bailiff and two constables 
when he was set upon by a mob, who 
stripped him of nearly all his clothes, 
and his bailiff of absolutely all, and beat 
the latter. Next day, while Mr. Collett 
was leaving by train, under the protec- 
tion of the constabulary, at Newcastle 
Railway Station, another mob attacked 
him and smashed the railway carriage 
with stones, Mr. Collett being nearly 
killed. That was the way in which, 
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following Father Sheehy’s advice, these 
people assembled together and used their 
moral influence against the execution of 
the law; and I do not think that 
there is anyone who examines the lan- 
guage of Father Sheehy in regard to 
the assembling of the neighbours who 
will wonder when I say that I reason- 
ably suspect Father Sheehy of expecting 
that that would be done. There is an- 
other speech I will read, delivered by 
the Rev. Father Sheehy at Athea, County 
Limerick, on May 1, 1881— 

‘The Land: League pledges those who are 
loyal to its principles, under every instance where 
a solid reduction is not made by the landlord, to 
force him to collect his rent at the point of the 
bayonet, to force the emergency mento come up 
from Dublin, and the sub-sheriff to come out 
from his comfortable quarters, and the Royal 
Irish to trudge from their barracks, the hotel- 
keepers and car-owners taking care to ‘ Boycott’ 
them, and so forcing them, at last, to reach 
the homestead where the rack-rent is to be 
collected. Now, if this be done, as I hope it 
will be done, it will take these misguiders of 
landlordism a much longer time than that which 
is to be numbered by the number of days within 
six to collect the current gale; and when the 
gale is collected, they will have to repeat the 
same operations next September and next March.” 


What does that mean? What does it 
mean addressed to an excitable and high- 
spirited audience but that they are to 
risk the shedding of blood, and even the 
loss of life, in resisting the landlord until 
the rent isreduced. Oould anyone that 
has the experience of Father Sheehy— 
knowing his duty to preach forbearance 
—have any doubt what would be the 
result of the words he used? I will 
give another illustration. A meeting 
was held at Kilmallock about that time 
on a Sunday—these meetings are gene- 
rally held on a Sunday—it was about 
three or four weeks ago. Another Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman, Father Clery, 
spoke. He said— 

‘‘T am speaking deliberately. Iam not speak- 
ing hastily, but calmly and dispassionately, and 
I ask you for a cheer for Fenianism. I give 
you my reason for that, as I wish to explain 
everything. I say when people are oppressed, 
and when suffering is entailed upon them, with- 
out hope of redress, they have a right to rebel. 
My Fenianism was the Fenianism that would be 
successful. If I hada resolution to propose, I 
would like it to be one for breaking open the 
gaols and emancipating the prisoners.” 


[Mr. Heaty: Hear, hear!] The hon. 
Member for Wexford cheers even that 


If these are his sentiments, perhaps he 
j wat go to Ireland himself and express 
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them. On reading Father Olery’s speech, 
I thought it my duty to state to the Irish 
Executive that I thought the reverend 
gentleman ought to be arrested. After 
he had called for cheers for Fenianism, 
and stated what he did, the House will, 
perhaps, wonder why he was not ar- 
rested. And it must be borne in mind 
that the events of that Sunday evening 
were not inconsistent with the tenour of 
the speeches delivered in the afternoon. 
In the evening, a Land League meeting 
was held at Kilmallock. Two patrols 
of police, of four men each, were attacked 
by a mob with stones. The men at the 
barracks turned out to protect the pa- 
trols, and a very large mob collected and 
pelted the police with all sorts of missiles. 
The only way in which the riot could be 
stopped would have been to fire on the 
mob ; but as there were many persons 
trying to stop the rioting, several inno- 
cent people would have been shot. It 
was thought better to withdraw the men 
to the barracks. Many of them were 
hurt. After the police retired, the crowd 
paraded the streets with bands, hooting 
and shouting atthe police. Later in the 
night, when darkness came on, the win- 
dows of the barracks were broken by a 
large mob. Thus the police consented 
—to their very great discouragement as 
upholders of the law—to be beaten back 
rather than, in that case, to have fired, 
and, perhaps, killed innocent people. I 
do not for a moment doubt that that riot 
would not have happened that evening 
had it not been for those speeches on that 
day. Well, now, why, I say, was Father 
Clery not arrested? I got back, in reply to 
my communication, a statement that he 
was a veryold man. But I found after- 
wards that that was not exactly true. 
He is not a very old man. But he was 
not a man who had taken a very violent 
part before in the agitation, and if the 
Government had arrested him without 
arresting Father Sheehy it would have 
been thought a very invidious proceed- 
ing. Father Sheehy spoke at the same 
meeting, but, on that occasion, was more 
careful as to the expressions he used. 
But he was the real instigator of the 
disorder that prevailed. A night or 
two ago, on a Motion for adjournment, 
a letter was read by the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork from Father Sheehy, 
written before his arrest. I must de- 
tain the House while I read that letter. 
It was not reported in the London 
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papers, but was in The Freeman’s Journal. 
In it he says— 

‘*Mr. Clifford Lloyd, R.M., is here in his 
magisterial capacity since Friday. On the 
evening of his arrival he went through the town, 
and, though an utter stranger here, being an 
importation from Belfast on the day previous, 
he insisted on the people dispersing to their 
homes, who were quietly chatting in the street 
in groups of three and four, as is the wont of 
people at that time in the town. On their re- 
Tusing, he proceeded furiously to strike them 
with his cane, and struck several violently over 
the shoulders. He subsequently brought out 
the police with their shotted guns and cleared 
the streets. The police clubbed the people freely 
with the stocks of their rifles. ..... This 
furious conduct was climaxed last evening, Our 
local band played some airs through the streets, 
and on its passing the police barracks some few 
persons in the crowd cheered. Forthwith, over 
a dozen policemen, whom the magistrate had 
formed into line in anticipation of the arrival of 
the band, rushed into the midst of the crowd 
and used their batons like so many maniacs.’ 


Now, before I state what is officially 
reported in this matter I would saya 
word about Mr. Lloyd. Mr. Lloyd is a 
magistrate who was sent down to assist 
another magistrate in that district, the 
district itself being in a most dangerous 
condition. He had been to Belfast, 
where, I believe, he has obtained the 
good esteem of the respectable men of 
both sides. It has been stated, or in- 
sinuated, that he had a special feeling 
against the Land League. My expe- 
rience of Mr. Lloyd is this—that his 
action brought him into considerable 
disfavour with some hon. Gentlemen 
from the North of Ireland—not Members 
below the Gangway. He prevented a 
meeting of the Land League being inter- 
fered with by armed Orangemen. That 
was my first experience of him, and I 
much approved of his conduct. We 
found that he acted with great energy, 
and I may say, also, with great forbear- 
ance in many difficult positions he has 
occupied, and we sent him down because 
we believed that he was courageous, ener- 
getic, and discreet, and likely to quell 
the disturbance that certainly existed 
in that district. Iam perfectly sure of 
this—that any man sent there likely to 
quell the disturbance would have had the 
attacks made upon him that have been 
made on Mr. Lloyd, and hon. Members 
like the hon: Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) and those that sit with him 
would vindicate those attacks. Having 
said so much about Mr. Lloyd, I may 
state that I had a letter from him to-day 
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in which he says that these statements 
about his own actions—the use of the 
cane and so forth—are absolutely with- 
out the smallest foundation, with the 
exception of the statement that the Rev. 
Father Sheehy’s servant may have been 
struck when a small body of police were 
rudely and deliberately attacked by 
some 300 rioters. Thisis what he writes 
after seeing the charge against him. 
But what was the information he gave 
to the Government in the simple execu- 
tion of his duty before he knew that any 
charge was made against him? Here 
is the report of what happened. He 
says— 

“Mr. Lloyd wishes particularly the Govern- 
ment to understand what is meant by the term 
‘Boycott,’ as understood in Kilmallock and 
the country round, and he speaks now for his 
own personal observation. On the day of his 
arrival in Kilmaliock, he saw two men being 
hunted through the streets by a large mob shout- 
ing ‘ Boycott them, Boycott them!’ The men 
rushed into a publican’s house in a state of 
abject terror, the mob striking at them with 
their sticks. The door was slammed in the 
face of the mob, who then commenced to kick 
in the door, when Mr. Lloyd himself interfered 
with a few policemen, sent for more, and 
cleared the street with some difficulty, amid 
the groans and hoots of the people. After 
some time, he had the two persons escorted out 
of the town into the country by an officer and 
some men of the police, and, from inquiries 
made, he found that their alleged offence 
was the statement that they had paid their 
rents—a high misdemeanour—which, however, 
they denied having been guilty of.” 


Now, that is the account of the occur- 
rence, not sent in order to meet Father 
Sheehy’s account, but given by Mr. Lloyd 
in the course of his duty stating what 
happened after he got there. Mr. Lloyd 
states that he knows that a man “ Boy- 
cotted ’’ is in the position that neither his 
property, person, or life is safe, but all 
are in immediate danger. He cannot 
appear in public, for he would receive 
exactly the same treatment as that al- 
ready recorded, and that is what mem- 
bers of the Land League are loudly 
boasting of—that, holding and making 
use of such weapons, they are “‘ masters 
of the situation.””’ The reason why I 
state this is to explain the action of the 
Government. It is sometimes imagined 
that we can arrest men under this Act 
simply for ‘‘ Boycotting,” or advising 
“ Boycotting.”” Where ‘‘ Boycotting ” 


simply means exclusive dealing, we can- 
not do that, and we have not done it; but 
where ‘‘ Boycotting’’ means putting any 
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one it in many cases, and shall do it 
again. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give the names of the 
persons “‘ Boycotted ? ” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think it 
would not be right to give the names. 
The hon. Member knows that if it is not 
already known who they are, the fact of 
my stating in the House the names 
would lead from ‘‘ Boycotting ” to some- 
thing worse. 

Mr. O’SULLLIVAN: It is in my 
neighbourhood, and if it had occurred I 
should have known it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I give the 
hon. Member credit for not knowing 
these circumstances. Well, pow as to 
the attack on the police barrack. Mr. 
Lloyd reported as follows :— 


“‘ His Excellency will, therefore, not be sur- 
prised to hear that last night an attack was 
made on the police barrack here, which is 
situated at one extremity of the town. At 
about 9.45 p.m. a band began to parade the 
town collecting the rioters. I at once went 
across to the barrack, which is opposite where 
I am lodging, and ordered the men to divest 
themselves of their side-arms and get their 
batons.” 


Here I may say that one reason why I 
was glad to send Mr. Lloyd down was 
because I knew that he had a belief that 
much could be done by the police with 
their batons, and without arms. The 
Report continues— 


“A very small force was available—only 20 
men in all. The horses had to be protected in 
the rear, and the barrack kept occupied. For 
these duties I left six men with rifles. Our 
arrangements were just completed when the 
band began outside the barrack, and the mob 
commenced yelling and shouting. With Mr. 
Sub-Inspector Jennings, I led out 13 men, and 
was received with a volley of stones ; but giving 
the order at once to clear the street, the small 
body of police, led by Mr. Jennings, very 
bravely charged in the very centre of the mob, 
which numbered from 300 to 400 people, thus 
dividing it into two portions. The police first 
charged one way and then the other, using their 
batons freely and with determination. The 
mob was completely taken aback, and was 
utterly routed. The people showed signs of 
renewing the attack ; but I sent up a prominent 
Land Leaguer to inform them that if they did 
so I should use our fire-arms. We remained 
during the night prepared for any emergency. 
I need not comment upon such a condition of 
affairs. At daybreak I had several rioters ar- 
rested.” 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I went to ask the 
Chief Secretary—[ Cries of ‘ Order!” 
and interruption. | 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I say that 
this showed great courage, great for- 
bearance; and if you compare it with 
the letter of Father Sheehy, you will see 
the difference of the account. This 
stoning of the police and stoning of the 
soldiers is a very serious matter. The 
police did their duty, and they are ful- 
filling their duty in a most courageous 
and forbearing manner. But policemen 
are men of flesh and blood, and so are 
the soldiers, and the soldiers are young 
soldiers; and if we are to have clergy- 
men of the Roman Catholic Church— 
men of position—making speeches to 
bring the people into such a state of ex- 
citement that stones are hurled at them, 
the consequences may be grave. Now, 
I have told the House why we could 
not give the grounds upon which we 
thought it necessary to act on that 
special Warrant in the case of Father 
Sheehy. I can only say that, at some 
future time, if the general policy of our 
arrests should be contested, I would 
gladly let it be tested on the strength 
of these grounds. I have shown what 
we had to deal with in Father Sheehy ; 
but I will acknowledge that, for rea- 
sons I have already stated, and also 
for other reasons, we thought that great 
forbearance was necessary. We hoped 
that some sense of his Christian duties, 
some sense of what would be the suffer- 
ings of the persons—men of his own 
flock — that he was exciting, would 
prevent a continuance of that conduct; 
and we also thought that that might 
happen with him which has happened 
with other priests, that he might be ad- 
vised by other persons to be more mo- 
derate and careful. But we waited till 
we could wait no longer. We waited 
till it was clear that others were follow- 
ing his example, thinking that because 
they were clergymen and because it was 
their business to prepare people for the 
next world, that they might break the 
law and incite men to what would lead 
them to punishment in this world. And 
Father Sheehy had boldly stated that he 
would take that line. I want hon. Mem- 
bers to listen to this. There was a 
meeting at the National Land League, 
in Sackville Street, on March 3. Father 
Sheehy then said— 


“ There might be arrests. The priests of the 


country were determined to take such decisive 
action that it would be impossible for the 
Government to pass them over and arrest 
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others; so that thé Government, if they acted 
fairly, if they were not cowards, as he believed 
they were, would have the responsibility of 
arresting the priests first; and then, having 
arrested the priests and put them into prison, 
their work be on their own heads, because 
they would then touch a chord in the Irish 
heart which has not yet, perhaps, vibrated. 
He, therefore, dared them to the worst.” 


[Cheers from the Irish Members.) 1 
thought that I should find some hon. 
Members cheer this statement of a 
clergyman, that he would take advan- 
tage of the religious feelings of the Irish 
people, and that he would defy the law, 
relying that he would not be arrested on 
account of his position when he endea- 
voured to strike a chord that would be 
dangerous to the Government. The Go- 
vernment have to consider the effect of 
striking such a chord; but, upon the 
whole, we believe that we should not be 
acting justly if we respected persons and 
allowed priests, because they are priests, 
to incite people to actions of that kind. 
Now, Sir, I come to some remarks on 
our general policy. I can only state to 
the House that when I first went over 
to Ireland to assist my noble Friend 
the Lord Lieutenant in the prosecutions, 
the ground we took was not to arrest 
everyone whose case was brought before 
us. Some hon. Members seem to sup- 
pose that we try to create and manu- 
facture outrages. [ Interruption from Irish 
Members, and cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear !”’} 
Well, the outrages exist, at any rate; 
and I may inform hon. Members, al- 
though I do not expect some of them 
who say ‘‘ Hear, hear!” to believe me, 
but I know that the House generally 
will believe me, when I state that we 
only arrested a small proportion of the 
cases that were brought before us. We 
only picked out for arrest those whose 
apprehension we thought would have 
most effect in discouraging and deter- 
ring others, and those against whom 
the cases were most apparent ; and 
there were a large number whom 
other persons—not local magistrates— 
thought we should arrest—no doubt, as 
they thought, on good grounds— but 
whom we did not arrest. Then I 
hoped that that would be sufficient as 
regarded retrospective arrests. I think 
we have hardly made a retrospective 
arrest since—that is to say, we have 
hardly made one arrest of any per- 
son charged with committing or in- 
citing to an outrage before the passing 
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of the Act. The hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell), with that accu- 
racy which characterizes him, says that 
we have arrested no perpetrators of out- 
rages. Well, I have just sent for the 
list that was last laid on the Table of 
the House, and I find that in that list 
there are 54 persons named, two of them 
for treasonable practices 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: Remember, 
too, that two of them were arrested on 
suspicion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Yes, they 
were all arrested on suspicion; they could 
not have been arrested on anything else. 
Nineteen of the cases were for inciting 
to outrage, and 33 for perpetrating out- 
rage. For a time the Act had an effect; 
then we found out that the outrages were 
increasing, and we also found out that 
the organization that had been checked 
in the first place by the Act, had again 
become very active. I stated then, 
and most distinctly, that I hoped, as 
regarded every bad outrage, every 
decided outrage, the police would be 
able to let us know who should be 
arrested in connection with it. One of 
the great difficulties the police had 
to contend with was the completeness of 
the organization—people, for example, 
being actually sent from a distance to 
commit these outrages. I do not think 
that any hon. Member who has read 
or heard anything, or knows anything 
of the worst of these outrages, par- 
ticularly the murders, can have the 
slightest doubt about the matter. And 
now comes this question of the Circular. 
It was certainly not directly issued by 
me. [{Mr. T. P. O’Connor: Yes; but 
you are responsible for it.] Yes, I 
am responsible for it; but I merely 
state the fact of its issue by the Chief 
Inspector, because of the remarks made 
by the hon. Member for Dungarvan. 
The orders were, I may say, those of 
the Chief Inspector, made with my 
sanction and that of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Taking the Circular, I desire 
to correct a mistake I made yesterday. 
The last thing I would do would be 
to avoid any responsibility; and I may 
have conveyed to the House that, al- 
though I was fully responsible for the 
substance of the Circular, I was not 
responsible for the opening paragraph. 
It was submitted to me in proof; but I 
was so attentive to the general sub- 
stance of the Vircular, that I lost sight of 
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that paragraph. I have no objection to 
state that had I foreseen the critical 
examination of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan, it would have been worded 
otherwise. It is suggested that it was 
necessary for us to guard against 
misconstruction ; but that was not so, 
because it was a confidential Circular, 
sent only to 18 men, who were cer- 
tainly not likely to subject us to 
misconstruction. I may tell you, too, 
why those words were used. They were 
used because the Inspector General did 
not wish the police generally to suppose 
that there was a censure upon them by 
the authorities. We did think it de- 
sirable to remind them in some degree 
of their duties; but we did not wish to re- 
mind them in a manner that they might 
think they were censured by the autho- 
rities in Dublin. The words “lock and 
key” are generally used in confidential 
Circulars, and I think we did perfectly 
right in telling the police that it was 
their duty to stop these outrages if they 
could. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: Stick to the 
Circular. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Galway having interrupted several 
times in a manner quite unusual, if he 
does so again I must warn him that he 
has disregarded the authority of the 
Chair. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I must next 
refer to the second paragraph of the Cir- 
cular, which states— 

“Tt is to the fact of the impunity with which 
secret and violent outrages are committed that 
the Inspector General desires to call attention 
in a very special manner.”’ " 

I admit that I was disappointed at the 
extent of that impunity. The Circular 
goes further, and states— 

“Tt is most difficult to conceive that the 
police, with the knowledge they possess of the 
character and habits of the people among whom 
they live, are not oftener in a position to know 
at least some of those présent at the perpe- 
tration of nightly outrages; but if it is diffi- 
cult to believe this, it is still more difficult to 
understand that they fail in so many instances 
to give grounds of reasonable suspicion against 
anyone.” 

These officers, no doubt, occupy a difficult 
position ; but it is my business and the 
business of the Inspector General to stir 
and stimulate them. If it had been a 
question of manufacturing outrages, then 
what hon. Members have said would, 
no doubt, have been perfectly true. But 
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they are not manufactured ; they are too 
certain and too evident. Our business 
is to stop them. We have, not unfre- 
quently, had men sent up to us as being 
suspected without what we considered 
reasonable grounds of suspicion. We 
have, therefore, naturally asked the police 
if you really do believe these people 
did commit or incite to these outrages, 
you ought to have looked out more care- 
fully and obtained more information that 
would give us some grounds on which to 
act. The Circular further states— 
“The most active leaders and instigators of 


popular movements of every description and 
their respective characters are well known to 


the police.” 


Had I had to write that, I should pro- 
bably have qualified that term. Pro- 
bably, however, everyone knows what 
it meant. It does not mean popular 
movements as we understand the term 
in England, or a movement for Consti- 
tutional purposes, but one leading to 
such acts as ‘‘ Boycotting,’’ for example. 
The Circular says— 

“The persons who are likely to be led by 
their influence and advice are also well known ; 
and the Inspector General is, therefore, unable 
to understand how it so often happens that on 
the occasion of an outrage admittedly com- 
mitted at the instigation of the leaders referred 
to, the police officers and their constables state 
that they cannot attach any grounds of reason- 
able suspicion against any individual even as an 
inciter to outrage.” 


Now, statements with regard to outrages 
come to us. We have not the slightest 
doubt that the outrages have been com- 
mitted. Had we acted as hon. Members 
have supposed, we should have taken 
these statements without inquiry, and 
not have stimulated the police to give 
the reasonable grounds of suspicion. I 
know very well what must be the fate 
of any Minister who attempts to restore 
orderin Ireland. (Jnterruptions from the 
Irish Members.) But I expect to be be- 
lieved by the majority of this House 
when I say that this would have been a 
bad Circular to have issued had it not 
been issued in order to obtain infor- 
mation for persons who were sifting for 
themselves with the greatest possible 
care the grounds upon which cases 
were sent up, and who, in the majority 
of instances, did not accept those 
grounds. Now, I think I have said all, 
or nearly all, I intended to say with re- 
gard to the actual chargesmade under this 
_ Mr. W. £. Forster 
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on other charges which have not been 
made to-day, but which I regret were 
made in the heat of debate by one of 
the Members for the University of Dub- 
lin some time ago—that we had not car- 
ried out these measures, as we ought to 
have carried them out, with energy and 
determination. The noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) says we have carried them 
out with caprice. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Yes ; it is quite apparent. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: No doubt, it 
is apparent to the noble Lord; but the 
noble Lord recently gave us, as an illus- 
tration, that Archbishop Croke— 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
No; nothing of the kind. I referred to 
Father Sheehy in my Question. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am glad 
the noble Lord does not forget that even 
he has some degree of influence as a 
Member of Parliament. He forgets, 
however, that he may convey an insinu- 
ation by asking a Question, without the 
remotest foundation for it, and an insinu- 
ation which may equal in effect and 
intention any statement. I ars now about 
to speak to Members from Ireland on the 
Benches opposite me behind the Front 
Bench. This Act, though the widest 
ever passed, has its limits, and we 
cannot go beyond its limits. It is our 
belief that anyone in our position would 
have acted as we have done. You who 
stand by and look on cannot tell what we 
were obliged to consider when putting 
into operation an Act with regard to 
which we were pleged not to arrest per- 
sons except we believed they came within 
its terms. Speeches which were com- 
paratively innocent at first have now be- 
come very dangerous, and the effects 
which have followed and follow from them 
are so frequent, and they must be, or 
ought to be so well known, that I admit, 
and we accept, the responsibility that we 
have to deal with speeches in a different 
manner from that in which we had to 
deal with them at first. Again, if we had 
strained the law, if we had not shown 
some forbearance in exercising it, we 
might very probably have set public 
opinion against the law. But we re- 
solved to err on the safe side. I may 
say, here, that nothing I have heard from 
any Member of the House gave me s0 
much pain as the words used by the right 
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hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) a few 
days ago, I hope without intention. I 
admit his great talents, his great expe- 
rience, and his great patriotism; but I 
think he ought not to have said, with- 
out specifically defining the reasons or 
grounds, that the Government had lost 
the respect of everyone in Ireland. 

Mr. HEALY: I rise to Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Gen- 
tleman rise to Order? 

Mr. HEALY: Yes, Sir; because, 
three nights ago, you ruled that I was 
out of Order in referring to a debate 
that was past; and I now ask you whe- 
ther or not the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland is in 
Order in referring specifically to the re- 
marks made by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin to the effect that 
the Government had lost all the confi- 
dence of the Irish people ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: As I considered 
that the right hon. Gentleman was not 
out of Order, I have not interposed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I will not go 
farther than say that I am ready at 
any time to meet any specific charge of 
neglect of our duty since this Act was 
passed. But now comes the question of 
what is to be our future policy in Ire- 
land. Iam not going to trespass on the 
time of the House further than to remind 
hon. Members below the Gangway, who 
act, as they say, on behalf of the tenants 
and people of Ireland, that although we 
are not assisted, at least intentionally, in 
passing our remedial measures, weintend 
to pass them. We believe that the law of 
the country has to be amended. We 
mean to amend it. We are determined, 
also, that the law shall be respected. 
There is a combination to make robbery 
successful by armed resistance. There 
is no doubt whatever that in very many 
cases these poor fellows, whose feelings 
of selfishness are appealed to, in order 
to induce them not to pay their rents, 
are able to pay them, and ought to pay 
them, even though it may be desirable 
in some of those cases, perhaps in many 
of them, to have such an alteration of 
the law as will make the rent lower in 
the future. But there are hon. Members 
who, I suppose, would say—‘‘Let that 
combination succeed.” We intend that 
it shall not succeed. We do not intend 
that a combination to rob any persons, 
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even though they be landlords, shall 
succeed because there is armed resist- 
ance. The hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’Donnell), with that precision and 
accuracy which invariably distinguishes 
him, put together the state of Limerick 
and Donegal. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: No. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: But I put 
down the words in writing. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Yes, with the 
accuracy which usually distinguishes the 
Chief Secretary. [Cries of ‘ Order!’”] 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: We must face 
the facts, and not be deluded by any 
utterances we mayhear. The misery of 
the cottier tenants of Mayo, Donegal, and 
parts of Galway is selfishly made use 
of as ah argument and a ground why 
tenants who in other districts are per- 
fectly well able to pay their rent should 
not pay it. Were we to allow this con- 
spiracy to succeed, we shouldstrike a blow 
against the existence of all lawin Ireland 
and do that which would be disgraceful 
to any Government. But we intend to 
defeat itif we can. And while, Sir, Ihave 
anything to do with this Act, when we 
have reasonable grounds for suspicion, 
we shall first arrest the perpetrators, and 
then the abettors and exciters, be they 
Members of Parliament or not, be they 
clergymen or not, or be they members of 
the Land League or not. Now, I know 
that there are many Members in this 
House who say, as others outside in the 
country say—‘‘ You ought to put down 
this Land League.” That would re- 
quire, I suppose, a fresh Act of Parlia- 
ment. I will tell hon. Members who are 
somewhat impatient of our action in this 
respect, that it is not by proceeding 
against the Land League as a name, or 
as an organization, that we can quell 
disturbances ; but it is by going against 
the individual leaders of the Land 
League. If they descend to illegal acts, 
we shall make them responsible for such 
acts as individuals. I have now toreply 
to the Question put to me by the noble 
Lord the Member for Wiltshire (Lord 
Folkestone). I do not want the House 
to have any exaggerated notion of the 
present situation. I do not think it 
is so bad as a mere perusal of the 
papers would make it appear. It is bad, 
no doubt. In January the number of 
agrarian outrages was 439; in February 
it fell to 170; in March to 148; in April 
it rose to 296—many of them, too, very 
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bad cases—and for the first two weeks 
of this month—May—the list still con- 
tinues discouraging. But there appears 
to be a change for the better. I do not 
really know whether it is a permanent 
change or not; but I hope itis. In the 
first week, the number of offences were 
91; in the second, 91 also; and in the 
third, 56. [Mr. Parwnett: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman give the number 
of evictions?] I have not got the Re- 
turn. What we have to deal with at 
this moment is a violent resistance in 
one or two districts, and that resistance 
we must quell. It is worst, probably, 
in County Limerick than anywhere else. 
I look with alarm upon it; but not 
alarm that the law will not be sufficiently 
powerful, but lest there should any day 
be a collision with serious loss of life. 
There are two parties with whom it 
would rather seem to be a desire that 
there should be acollision. There are 
some persons who think honestly that 
there will not be peace in Ireland until 
there has been a serious collision. There 
are, too, those who I verily believe wish 
for a serious collision, because of the 
discredit which they think might attach 
to the Government for it. I hope to dis- 
appoint both these parties. I believe 
that by our policy of sending an over- 
powering force wherever we expect re- 
sistance, we shall be able to restore law 
without bloodshed ; at any rate, without 
serious bloodshed. The difficulties of 
the Government are very great, and I 
trust that the House will to-day give a 
decided opinion as to whether they will 
continue their confidence in us or not. 
I have a right to ask that on behalf of 
the Government. For myself, personally, 
I do not ask for sympathy, still less for 
forbearance ; but I do ask for fair play. 
This I am getting from the country, and 
this, I confidently believe, I shall also 
receive from an enormons majority of 
this House. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he desired to 
interpose in the debate for a very short 
space of time. With reference to what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. W. E. Forster), he would 
make no comment on it, except to say 
that he and those who acted with him 
had always held, and should continue to 
hold, the Government responsible for 
the way in which they had exercised 
their powers in Ireland. They also held 
them responsible for much of the trouble 
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which had arisen in that country; but; 
so far as he was concerned, he had en. 
deavoured, while frankly criticizing the 
Government, to keep within the limits 
of fair comment and moderate language, 
Every word that he had used in that 
House, or out of it, he would be ready 
on the proper occasion to maintain ; but 
the question to-day was of a totally 
different character. It was a Motion 
directed against the Executive, and in- 
tended as far as possible to paralyze its 
arm. From every proposition contained 
in the Motion he entirely dissented. He 
would be a party to any such attempt to 
weaken the hands of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had received but scant courtesy in 
his defence against those who attacked 
him. But he (Mr. Plunket) thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had completely 
succeeded in his answer to the charges 
which had been, on this occasion, made 
against the Government ; and therefore 
he only wished to refer to cae matter, and 
that was with the object of defending 
the characters of two honourable men 
from the aspersions that had been cast 
upon them. Language had been used 
stronger than it was usual to hear in a 
debate with reference to the circum- 
stances that preceded the arrest of Mr. 
Sheehy—language such asthe ‘‘infamous 
conduct”? of Mr. Coote. He would not 
now stop to comment on that language; 
but he merely wished to put on record 
the actual circumstances of the estate 
referred to—the estate of Mr. Coote, in 
Limerick, near Kilmallock, the agent 
for which was Mr. Uniacke Townsend. 
The case was this. There had not on 
that estate been anejectment for 23 years, 
and during that period six leases had 
expired. The charges were of rack- 
renting, of harsh action, and raising of 
rents; and what were the facts? Overa 
property, the rental of which was £4,064, 
in 23 years the increase in rent had been 
only £147. [Great «interruption from 
Home Rule Members.| To these inter- 
ruptions he would not yield; but it would 
be impossible to continue debate if they 
were persisted in. Several of the rents 
on this estate had not been increased 
since 1825 ; and there had been only two 
evictions, and these for non-payment of 
rent, in the last 23 years. One of these 
was a case in which there was a family 
dispute, a farmer being beaten by his 
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children, and compelled to go to America; 
and the other was the particular case on 
which such stress had been laid—the 
eviction of a man named Murphy. And 
what were the circumstances of his 
case? This tenant certainly had not 
been an improving tenant for the last 
16 years, and his farm had never been 
in a satisfactory condition. He paid a 
rent of £140 a-year; so he was not one 
of the class of small and helpless tenants. 
fAn hon. Member: What is the valua- 
tion?| It was impossible to proceed 
in the face of these interruptions. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have distinctly 
pointed out these interruptions are dis- 
orderly, and I must take serious notice 
of them if they continue. 

Mr. PLUNKET, resuming, said, that 
since 1825 there had been no alteration 
in the rent of this man’s holding, and 
then it was reduced by £8. What were 
the circumstances of this eviction, on 
account of which the whole County 
Limerick was to be raised, and in refer- 
ence to which such strong language had 
been used by therev. gentleman? In May, 
1880, an ejectment process for non-pay- 
ment of rent was obtained, the tenant 
being £160 in arrears. It should be 
said also that the landlord would incur 
a loss of £250 by the ejectment, because 
in addition to the amount of arrears the 
landlord recently expended £90 upon an 
addition to the dwelling-house and the 
offices, the latter of which had been 
allowed to fall into disrepair; and in 
October, 1880, he offered £100 to the 
tenant to assist him to emigrate. This 
was the man whose case was brought 
forward as the test case from the county 
of Limerick. What happened? At last 
one of these two ejectments took place, 
the tenant owing £160. The sheriff took 
possession under the decree, and a care- 
taker was put in, pending redemption. 
There was some arrangement, by which 
@ certain amount of the redemption was 
secured by the letting of the grass, and 
shortly after the tenant came and offered 
the balance. By this time an addition 
to the rent had accrued, and the landlord 
said—‘‘T will willingly accept you, if 
you will get security for the balance of 
the amount.” The tenant went away 
apparently with the intention of obtaining 
the security ; but then there came about 
one of those occurrences with which they 
were now too familiar. The Land League 
came into operation, and the tenant was 
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persuaded to take forcible possession of 
the holding, defying the law, the land- 
lord, the agent, and everybody else. 
That happened on an estate upon which 
landlord and tenants had always been 
on the best possible terms. Then came 
this unfortunate influence, and they saw 
the consequence. The remainder of the 
story was brief. The man was prosecuted 
for his illegal re-entry into the premises ; 
but the jury disagreed, notwithstanding 
the man’s own admission. Judge Barry 
on the occasion remarked that this was 
another of those discreditable scenes 
that had taken place during the Spring 
Assizes, and went to justify the remark 
that all over Ireland trial by jury had 
become a farce. It was so in the county 
of Limerick. He would not occupy time 
further; but he would leave it to the 
justice and honour of the House to say 
whether the charges against this gen- 
tleman and his agent, so recklessly 
made, had been fairly or justly main- 
tained. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that as his 
county had obtained so much notoriety 
during this debate, it would not be 
out of place if he said a few words on 
the subject. He knew every inch of 
the property and every tenant upon it 
for the last 25 or 30 years, and he was 
prepared to say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that though there were many 
rack-rented estates in Limerick, not one 
was half so rack-rented as the estate of 
Mr. Coote. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Plunket) had said 
that the rents had not been raised for 
25 years. But what were those rents? 
He would give some instances, and 
would mention names. Did the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman never hear 
of a tenant named Walsh, who had his 
rent raised from £4 an acre to £4 8s., 
or of Widow Duggan, evicted from her 
holding? There was no more rack- 
rented or persecuted tenantry in the 
County Limerick. Did the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman never hear of Widow 
O’Donnell, of the Abbey Farm, Kil- 
mallock, who, for a farm of 22 acres, paid 
£96 a-year, the valuation being about 
£56? Was that a rack-rented farm? 
True it was that the rent on the farm had 
not been increased much during the last 
25 years; but he (Mr. O’Sullivan) had 
known the family for 33 years as hard 
working, industrious and honest as any 
in the parish, and during all that time 
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they had toiled from daylight to dark to 
pay the exorbitant rent and keep them- 
selves alive. When their cattle died, 
neither Mr. Coote nor Mr. Townsend gave 
them any sortof help. They were left to 
the kindness of their neighbours, and 
still had to pay the rack rent; in fact, 
if he were to trace the mode in which 
the tenants were treated on the estate 
of Mr. Coote, he could show that they 
had been rack-rented for the last 40 
years, in place of 25 years. As to the 
case of Murphy, he was very unfortu- 
nate, itwas true. He lost 13 cows from 
distemper, and he paid £3 3s. an acre 
for land, out of which he (Mr. O’Sullivan) 
would defy the best Scotch farmer to 
make more than £4 4s. Out of that he 
had to pay his rent, county cess, and the 
poor rate, besides over two acres of 
waste, for which he paid full rent, and 
the remainder left for the family to live 
upon was about 10s. an acre. Then, 
after the bad year of 1879, this miserable 
tenant was evicted for a balance of some 
£12 and one year’s rent. Murphy had 
to pay £140 for a farm the valuation of 
which was £71 6s. 4d. Mr. Townsend 
took possession of his crops, and these he 
put up to auction and realized all but a 
balance of £12; but, in addition to that, 
he asked for £30 for costs, and would 
not allow Murphy to enter until those 
costs were paid. Now, this was the model 
agent and the model landlord held up 
for their admiration by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman! Why, of all 
the many mistakes the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman made in his life, he 
never made a greater mistake than when 
he held up Mr. Coote as a model land- 
lord and Mr. Townsend as a model 
agent. It was notorious that Mr. 
Townsend, as agent for many properties, 
raised the rent on every property over 
which he was agent over and over again. 
Whenever a father died, Townsend put 
an increase on the holding for the son. 
When the son got married, a further 
increase was added. It was true that the 
rents on Mr. Ooote’s property had not 
been increased very much, because they 
had been advanced before to such an ex- 
tent that the tenants to pay had to deny 
themselves the common decent neces- 
saries of life. The raising of the rent any 
more must have resulted in the landlord 
getting nothing at all on the Ashdown 
property, the Massey property, and the 
Oliver property. He could tell a story 
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of Mr. Townsend that would astonish 
the House. When a father died, he 
put on some 4s. or 5s. an acre rent, and 
he admitted as much in his evidence 
before the Land Commission. And he 
could show a model lease of Mr, 
Townsend’s, granted for one year, which 
would show the restrictions placed upon 
the unfortunate tenant—how the tenant 
was forbidden to break ground without 
the consent of Mr. Townsend, and was 
compelled to lay down a certain amount 
in grass year by year. He could give 
names, and did not rely on generalities, 
He could give the particulars of the 
letting to a tenant named Cahill for 18s, 
or 19s. an acre of a holding that half 
the year was flooded with water. With 
energy and capital he drained and im- 
proved the land, and this model agent 
raised the rent 6s. or 7s. an acre, until 
finally, from 19s., it was advanced to 
£2 1s. 9d. an acre. Such had been the 
tyranny practised by Mr. Townsend to- 
wards the tenants on those properties, 
that at last they would have nothing 
more to do with him, and declared 
they would rather pay the rack rent 
into the bank for the landlord than 
pay Griffith’s valuation to the agent; 
and so writs were going about the estate 
like snowflakes. Arrests were being 
made in a most arbitrary and reckless 
fashion. Instead of ‘‘village ruffians ” 
being the persons arrested, they were 
often respectable farmers and shop- 
keepers, and, in one recent case, a bank 
official. He had just received a tele- 
gram from the parish priest of Kilfinane, 
stating that three men in Kilfinane had 
been arrested that day. He believed 
that for denouncing the proceedings of 
this agent,. Father Sheehy and these 
three men had been arrested. He might 
just mention that since the passing of 
the Act, while Mr. Kennedy, the magis- 
trate, resided in the district, no man was 
arrested ; but since Mr. Lloyd had come 
to reside there, and had control over 
the place, seven persons had been 
arrested in seven days. If the Govern- 
ment went on like that, he was afraid 
he would have no constituency at all 
when he returned. He thought the 
matter was far too important to bring 
within the compass of one day’s debate, 
and he should, therefore, move the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mr. OALLAN seconded the Mo- 
tion. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 


(Ur. O’ Sullivan.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I shall not 
proceed at any length, as I see the clock 
warns me that only a few minutes are 
at our disposal; but I cannot allow the 
Question to be put without emphatically 
protesting against it. -This Motion pur- 
ports to be a Motion for discussing the 
conduct of the Executive Government. 
The charges against the Executive Go- 
vernment have been stated over and 
over again. The charges with respect 
to Mr. Dillon have been discussed on 
former occasions at great length, and 
the whole of last Friday night was spent 
in discussing the charge with respect to 
the arrest of Mr. Sheehy. The hon. 
Gentleman who made the Motion has 
had an opportunity of making his state- 
ment. Those who have supported the 
Motion have, for the most part, entirely 
abandoned the case against the Execu- 
tive Government, and have made this a 
general debate on the conduct of the 
landlords of Ireland. I submit that in 
the commonest justice the House should 
be allowed to go to a division; and I 
shall not hesitate to place it on record 
that if hon. Members, by pressing this 
Motion, prevent the House from going 
to a division, they will do so because 
they dare not take that opinion of the 
House which they profess themselves 
anxious to have. 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, I wish to point 
out to the Prime Minister, in the very 
few minutes at our disposal, the fact 
that only one Member—with the excep- 
tion of a very few words which were 
hurriedly addressed to the House by the 
hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Sulli- 
van)—only one man belonging to the 
Party who have brought forward this 
Motion has had an opportunity of 
stating our case against the Govern- 
ment in the light of publicity. Now, 
I ask that the right hon. Gentleman 
shall give us an opportunity of re- 
plying to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. The Coercion Act was obtained 
from this House under false pretences. 
The Prime Minister, by the strategy 
which he adopted on that occasion, 
closed the mouths of Irish Gentlemen. 
You have not got “‘ urgency ”’ now, and 
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that we dare to claim of this House the 
right of putting our case fully before the: 
— and we shall insist upon that 
right. 

Mr. CALLAN thought the speech of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland furnished 
an ample vindication of the course which 
he (Mr. Callan) had felt it be his duty 
to take on the previous evening. He 
wished to add that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made no allusion to one 
portion of his Circular of which com- 
plaint was most strongly made. 
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And it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned 
till this day. 


House suspended its Sitting at Seven 
minutes to Seven of the clock. 





House resumed its Sitting at Nine of 
the clock. 


MOTION. 
eptibilegion 
CROWN LANDS (WALES). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. PUGH rose to move for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the manage- 
ment of the Crown Lands and Heredita- 
ments in Wales, when—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Nine o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 25th May, 1881. 


MINUTES.]— Pusitic Brts—Ordered—First 
Reading—Parliamentary Elections and Cor- 
rupt Practices (Consolidation) * [176] ; Fresh- 
water Fisheries Act (1878). Amendment * 
177]. 

wee EE roses Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (Clay Lane) *. 
Second Reading — Removal Terms (Scotland) 
8]; Lunacy Law Amendment th Lon- 
on City (Parochial Charities) [13], debate 
adjourned. 

Select Committee — Maintenance Law Amend- 
ment * [110], nominated; Bills of Sale Act 





you are not likely to get it; and I say 
j 


(1878) Amendment * [104], nominated. 











1968 Committees 


Oommittee—Report—Newspapers * [154]. 
Report—Water Provisional Orders * [146]. 
Considered as amended—Gas Provisional Orders * 
[147]. 
Withdrawn — Tithe (Extraordinary Charge) 
[29]; Solway Fisheries (Scotland) [141]. 


MOTION. 
—nglor 


COMMITTEES (ASCENSION DAY)—THE 
“COUNT-OUT” ON TUESDAY. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, that on behalf 
of the Prime Minister, who was not able 
to be present, he begged to ask the leave 
of the House to move, without Notice, 
a Motion, Notice of which would have 
been given last night but for the ‘‘ count- 
out” at 9 o’clock. The Motion was— 

‘That Committees shall not sit To-morrow, 

being Ascension Day, until Two o’clock, and 
have leave to sit until Six of the clock, notwith- 
standing the sitting of the House.” 
Some time ago, exception was taken to 
the Committees only sitting two hours 
on Ascension Day; but when the altera- 
tion was made, and they were allowed 
to sit four hours, opposition ceased, and 
the Motion had been passed without 
remark. He trusted, in the circum- 
stances, the House would allow him to 
make the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


_ “That Committees shall not sit To-morrow, 
being Ascension Day, until Two of the clock, 
and have leave to sit until Six of the clock, not- 
withstanding the sitting of the House.”—(Mr. 
Szeretary Childers.) 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he had no objection to the Motion. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, before 
this Motion was agreed to, he wished to 
call attention to the circumstances under 
which the House was counted out on the 
previous evening. At 1 minute past 
9 o’clock there were 36 Members present 
—with one exception, independent Li- 
beral Members—to take part in the dis- 
cussion of a very important Motion rela- 
tive to the Crown Lands to be brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Cardi- 
ganshire (Mr. Pugh). He thought the 
Members in that part of the House were 
entitled to the respect of the whole House, 
because they represented a larger num- 
ber of the electors in the United King- 
dom than Members sitting in any other 
part of the Assembly. He was one of 
those who spent a large part of his 
time in the House in supporting the Go- 
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vernment; and while he was happy to 
do so, having unbounded confidence in 
them, yet he felt that the confidence 
which had been displayed in that part of 
the House demanded some return from 
the Government. He did not ask the 
Government, as was sometimes done, to 
keep a House for the Motions of hon, 
Members on the rare occasions on which 
they could bring them forward; but, 
seeing that they were prepared on the 
previous night to keep a House for 
themselves, and that if reasonable grace 
of 5 or 10 minutes had been allowed be- 
fore the Motion for a ‘‘ count” was made 
there would have been 60 Members pre- 
sent, they were entitled to some support 
from the Government. There were 32 
Members of the House who were Mem- 
bers of the Government; and whilst he 
felt strongly that the illustrious States- 
man at the head of the Government 
devoted only too large a share of his 
time to attendance in the House, and 
whilst he regretted to see the right hon. 
Gentleman so constant in his attendance, 
yet he was surrounded by younger and 
stronger men, whose attendance it was not 
too much to expect on an occasion when 
36 of their independent and devoted 
supporters were present in reference to 
a subject which, he could say, having 
given some attention to it for 20 years, 
involved a saving to the country of, at 
least, £50,000 a-year. So far as he 
observed, only one of the 32 Members 
of the Government was present on the 


| previous evening when the House was 


counted out; and it would have been 
becoming on the part of the Government 
if, at least, four Members had been in 
their places on such an occasion, so that 
his hon. Friend might have been enabled 
to proceed with his Motion. 

Mr. MACFARLANE reminded the 
House, that on Tuesday, April 5, the 
House was counted out at 7.30; on Tues- 
day, May 10, at 8.45; on Tuesday, May 
17, at 8.45; and on the previous night 
at 5 minutes past 9. He was on his 
way tothe House, and was going upstairs 
when he met hon. Members coming 
down, announcing, with great delight, 
that there had been a “‘ count-out.” He 
wished to call attention to the deplorable 
waste of public time in consequence of 
these proceedings. If the subjects 
brought forward on private Members’ 
nights were so unimportant that it was 
not necessary or desirable to keep 4 
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House, the Government should appro- 
priate those nights for some useful Busi- 
ness. It was quite evident that at pre- 
sent the nights devoted to private Mem- 
bers were practically wasted. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was afraid he did not come within 
the description—‘* young and strong 
Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.’”’ He wished, however, to ac- 
knowledge the considerate way in which 
the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold) had spoken on this 
subject, especially in his references to 
the Prime Minister. The whole House 
would sympathize with the desire to 
spare the Prime Minister attendance on 
the House as much as possible. He 
asked the hon. Member to remember 
that Tuesday night was rather excep- 
tional, as the House had been occupied 
till 4 o’clock in the morning, and also 
with a protracted and somewhat anxious 
discussion during the earlier part of the 
day. Then, what took place in the even- 
ing was a little bit of sharp practice in 
the way in which the House was counted 
out, as the earliest opportunity was 
taken after the Evening Sitting. If an 
allowance of five minutes had been 
given, no doubt, more Members would 
have been on the Government Benches. 
The Motion to ‘‘count”’ didnot come from 
that side of the House, nor from the 
Benches opposite, but from a Gentleman 
who frequently counted the House. He 
was quite sure that the hon. Member 
for Salford did not wish to impute to 
the Government any desire to prevent 
discussion on the important matter that 
was to have been brought forward ; and 
he wished to put forward a plea on be- 
half of the Government. His hon. Friend 
said there were 30 odd Members of the 
Administration who had seats in the 
House. That left 610 Members who 
were not Members of the Administra- 
tion; and he did think it a little hard 
that those 610 Members did not under- 
take the function of making and keep- 
ing a House on a private Members’ 
night. No doubt, it was the duty of 
the Minister who was in charge of the 
particular subject to be discussed to be 
in attendance. The labours of Members 
of the Administration were becoming 
from day to day greater; and he, for 
one, felt that they were becoming almost 
intolerable. A Minister began his day’s 
work at 9, and ended about 2 o’clock 
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in the morning. That was 17 out 
of the 24 hours. He ventured to say, 
from what he knew of the humanity of 
the House, that hon. Members would 
not wish to impose such hours of labour 
on any other class of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects; and he was afraid they would re- 
quire to have a Bill for Her Majesty’s 
Government somewhat like the Work- 
shop and Factory Bill. He was not at all 
in favour of ‘‘ counts-out,’’ and this was 
the first occasion on which he was not 


present when the House had been - 
counted out this Session; and, consider- . 


ing the exceptional circumstances con~ 
nected with the “‘count-out,” he hoped 
his hon. Friend the Member for Salford 
would not think Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had culpably neglected their duty. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that, as in the 
ease of the policeman in a popular opera, 
‘taking one consideration with another, 
a Front Bench life is not a happy one.” 
He did not blame the Government for 
not being present last night; but he 
wished to point out that unless some 
assistance was given by the Government 
in making a House on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, when there had been Morning 
Sittings for the transaction of their own 
Business, private Members would not so 
willingly allow the Morning Sittings to 
take place. He hoped this considera- 
tion would weigh with the Government 
in the future. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he had risen previously to support the 
proposal of the Secretary of State for 
War with regard to the usual arrange- 
ment made as to Committees on Ascen- 
sion Day; but, with respect to the con- 
versation that had taken place upon the 
‘‘ count-out ” on the previous night, he 
wished to say that nobody, of course, 
could expect that those Members of the 
Government who were so very hard 
worked as the Prime Minister, the 
Home Secretary, and other Members of 
the Cabinet, should be always in attend- 
ance upon short notice, and at an incon- 
venient time. They did their work with 
very great conscientiousness and with 
very great labour. The House was per- 
fectly sensible of the force of the appeal 
made by the Home Secretary upon the 
present occasion. But there were other 
Members of the Government who were 
really not in that position, and who 
might be bound, if desirable, to make a 
House and keep a House. It was a 
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hardship upon private Members, who 
had obtained by ballot a day some three 
or four weeks in advance for bringing 
forward Motions, that, for want of a 
proper attendance, they could not bring 
forward their Motions. He thought 
there ought to be a clear understanding 


that when arrangements were made to- 


enable Members of the Government to 
take a Morning Sitting for Government 
Business, the Government should make 
arrangements somehow or other to keep 
a House in the evening, at any rate for 
a reasonable time, in order that private 
Members might bring their Motions 
forward. 

Mr. PUGH said, that as he was the 
Member whose Notice of Motion was 
first on the Paper last evening, and as 
the ‘‘ count-out” prevented him from 
bringing it on, he might state that 
the circumstances were exceptional. It 
was not merely private Members’ Mo- 
tions, but Government Business which 
was stopped last night. He thought 
that no part of the Kingdom had 
greater claims on the attention of the 
Government than the Principality of 
Wales; and as the subject of his Mo- 
tion—Crown lands in Wales—was one 
of great interest in the Principality, he 
would ask the Government to take some 
steps with reference to an inquiry into 
the question. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he was afraid 
that ‘‘ counts-out”’ were not altogether 
due to Morning Sittings. In a recent 
‘*ecount-out’’ which had notoccurred after 
a Morning Sitting, Members of the Go- 
vernment, including himself, were in 
their places. On that occasion, the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) brought forward the inter- 
esting subject of the National Expendi- 
ture; but as soon as that hon. Gentle- 
man had made his speech, his Friends 
all went away and the House was 
counted out. That was an instance in 
which the Government had come down 
to keep a House. It would, he thought, 
be rash for the Government to under- 
take to keep a House on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. Ifthe ‘‘ count’ had been 
postponed two minutes last night, he 
believed there would have been a con- 
siderable attendance of hon. Members. 

Mr. WOODALL thought the Motion 
for changing the hours of Select Com- 
mittees on Ascension Day was objection- 
able. The mere fact that it was in ac- 
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cordance with the usage of the House 
was not a sufficient justification for it; 
and if it were anew proposal, the House 
would hardly allow it to be adopted. 
He did not see why Ash Wednesday, 
Ascension Day, or the Derby Day should 
be allowed to interfere with the Busi- 
ness of the House. If Members wanted 
to go to church or to the Derby, let 
them go; but let the Business of the 
House go on. He would not allow the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman to 
be made without protesting against it 
as being quite unnecessary and causing 
a waste of time to the parties concerned 
before the Committees. 

Mr. E. COLLINS contended that it 
was no part of the duty of the Govern- 
ment either to make or to keep a House 
on private Members’ nights. Besides, 
when the House sat till 4 o’clock in the 
morning, some consideration was due to 
the Speaker and the officials of the 
House. There was nothing unreason- 
able under the circumstances of the 
‘‘ count-out,” because if the subject for 
discussion was not of sufficient interest 
to attract 40 Members, the best thing to 
be done was for the House to adjourn. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he hoped that 
the House, as an Assembly of Christian 
Gentlemen, would accede to the Motion 
made. by the Secretary of State for 
War. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH thought that 
the proposal made by the Secretary of 
State for War was one on which the sense 
of the House should be taken. It meant 
that all Business in the Committees of 
the House should be suspended for two 
hours, and they were asked to observe a 
regulation which outside was not con- 
sidered at all. There was no other part 
of the business of the country which was 
suspended for two hours on account of 
Ascension Day, and he did not see why 
the House should be asked to assent to 
its observance. How many Members of 
the Committees were likely to be found 
at church to-morrow morning? He 
thought no countenance should be given 
to the waste of public time in such a 
manner. This Assembly was not alto- 
gether composed of members of the 
Church of England, and members of 
that Church did a great injustice to re- 
gard harshly the opinions of those who 
did not belong to it. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster had spoken of the waste 
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of time in Ireland by the observance of 
so many Saints’ days; but they had 
better begin a reform in this House. 
If there was a minority of Members 
who regarded this observance in a con- 
scientious light, the House would, no 
doubt, willingly dispense with their ser- 
vices; but, because a minority was of 
that feeling, it did not follow that the 
majority should also. be bound by it. 
Mr. WARTON begged to remind the 
House of the strange admixture of two 





* subjects they were discussing—namely, 


the Motion respecting Committee sit- 
tings on Ascension Day, and the ‘‘count- 
out’’ of Tuescay night. To the latter he 
did not so much object, having regard 
to the fact that the House sat until 4 
o’clock in the morning, and, in his opi- 
nion, the Government were entitled to 
an acquittal in regard to it; but they 
ought to have given an opportunity to 
the hon. and gallant Member for South 
Ayrshire (Colonel Alexander) to bring 
on his Motion with respect to the 
Metropolitan Police. With reference to 
Ascension Day, he maintained that the 
wish of the 500 Churchmen and Roman 
Catholics in that House ought to be 
respected by the Nonconformist Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he was glad 
that the hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Illingworth) intended to test the sense 
of the House on that Motion. The 
practice of delaying Public Business on 
account of Ascension Day was compara- 
tively of recent origin. The time of the 
Select Committees was valuable, and it 
ought not to be wasted. Moreover, the 
witnesses who appeared before them 
ought not to be kept in London at great 
expense any longer than was necessary. 
The Courts of Law did not adjourn on 
Ascension Day, and he did not see 
why the Committees should take any 
notice of the day by adjourning till 2 
o’clock. 

Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, that 
it had long been the practice for the 
Committees of the House not to sit till 
2 o’clock on Ascension Day; and there 
was nothing in the arrangement which 
should give umbrage to Nonconformists. 
It occasioned no loss of time whatever, 
because the Committees met at 2 and 
sat till 6 o’clock, instead of rising, as on 
other days, at 4 o’clock. Thus no extra 
expense or inconvenience was caused to 
Witnesses. 


~~ {May 95, 1881} 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 58; Noes 
41: Majority 17.—(Div. List, No. 213.) 


REMOVAL TERMS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Mr. James Stewart, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Patrick, 
Mr. Fraser Mackintosh.) 


[BILL 8.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. JAMES STEWART, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said : I do not think it will be necessary 
for me to occupy the time of the House 
at any great length. The main object 
of the Bill is to remove the inconve- 
nience which the people of Scotland, and 
especially the working classes, have ex- 
perienced in consequence of the diversity 
which existsthroughout thecountry inthe 
date of entry and removal from dwelling- 
houses. I may explain tothe House that in 
Scotland the vast majority of leases date 
from Whitsunday to Whitsunday. At 
the time of the Reformation, and for 
some time after, Whitsunday. was a 
movable date, as it still is in England 
and in many other places; but, in the 
year 1690, the Scottish Parliament, by 
their Act, chap. 39, and also by a sub- 
sequent Act in 1693, changed the date 
into a fixed one, and constituted the 15th 
of May as the legal Whitsunday term, 
both for payment of rents and for re- 
moval from land and heritages. Towards 
the end of the 16th century attention 
was directed to the fact that an error 
existed in the computation of time, so 
that about that period the calendar was 
found to be no less than 11 days behind 
the true time. The Roman Pontiff of 
the day gave an order in 1580 desiring 
that the calendar should be changed, so 
as to remedy this error. That change 
was adopted by most countries in Europe; 
but it was not till 1750 that the British 
Parliament adopted the change by an 
Act of Geo. IT. c. 24, and, consequently, 
what was called the new style, as op- 
posed to the old style, became a legal 
and established practice. When this 
Act became law, it followed that the 
tenant in Scotland who had entered 
upon his lease upon the 15th of May, 
according to the old style, would have 
been required, according to the new 
style, to vacate his premises 11 days 
before his full year’s occupancy had 
expired. But the equity of the case 
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seems to have established the practice 
by which, although the legal term for 
the payment of rent continued to be 
universally accepted as the 15th of 
May, the term for removal from lands 
and heritages, in the greater part of 
Scotland, was accepted as the 26th 
of May. I think, perhaps, there are 
two causes which may have tended 
to perpetuate this custom, The one is 
the inconvenience which both landlord 
and tenant must have experienced in 
collecting rents on the same date as, 
and amidst the confusion and bustle of, 
the removal. The other cause, I think, 
may be this—that the interval of 11 
days, which would elapse between the 
15th of May and the 26th, enabled the 
landlord, in case rent was not paid, to 
take legal proceedings under the Law of 
Hypothec. Had this custom been uni- 
versal throughout Scotland, there would 
have been no call for legislation now. 
But the custom varies in numerous in- 
stances throughout the country, and the 
cause of that variance I am unable to 
explain. While the term for the pay- 
ment of rent is accepted universally as 
the 15th of May, in Edinburgh, for in- 
stance, the removal term is the 25th of 
May; in Glasgow, and throughout the 
county of Lanark, it is the 28th of May ; 
in the county of Aberdeen it is the 26th 
of May; and in the town of Aberdeen 
itself it is the 4th of June. It is manifest 
that this diversity must occasion im- 
mense inconvenience and annoyance to 
the working classes, and to tradesmen, 
who, from the vicissitudes of trade, or 
from other cause, find it their interest to 
remove from one district to another. 
Take, for instance, the case of a working 
man and his family living in Dumbar- 
ton, who find it desirable to,remove 
either to Glasgow or to Greenock, neither 
of which is more, I think, than eight 
miles distant. He is obliged to leave 
his domicile in Dumbarton on the 15th 
of May, and he does not find his house 
in Glasgow ready to receive him till the 
28th of May, or, in the case of Greenock, 
till the 26th of May. In the interval he 
is obliged not only to provide lodging 
for himself and his family, but also 
storage for his goods and chattels, at 
great trouble and expense, and in a 
manner which must subject him, I think, 
to grievous annoyance. The object of 
the Bill is to remedy this evil. The 
main portion of the Bill is contained in 
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the 8rd clause, which provides that, in 
the absence of an express stipulation to 
the contrary, entry to and removal from 
lands and heritages throughout Scot- 
land should take place at a uniform 
date. The clause does not apply to ex- 
isting leases ; and although it is not com- 
pulsory in its action, still the advantage 
to both landlord and tenant is so obvious 
that I have great hopes, if the House 
passes this Bill into law, that the stipu- 
lations of the clause will be readily and 
universally accepied by both landlords 
and tenants. By the clause the date of 
removal is proposed to be the 28th of 
May, and I have taken that date as 
being the one which, in my judgment, 
will cause least disturbance and in- 
convenience to those portions of the 
country which have a different date for 
their removal term. I find that in the 
county of Lanark, which has the 28th 
of May as its removal term at present, 
comprising, as it does, the large popula- 
tion of Glasgow, there is a population 
of not less than the quarter of the 
whole of Scotland; and I find also that 
the few counties in Scotland—I think 
only eight out of the 32—which have 
adopted the 15th of May as the removal 
term comprises a great deal less than a 
fourth of the population of Scotland; 
and therefore the remainder, who have 
adopted the 26th of May, it seems to 
me will not be put to any great or in- 
sufferable inconvenience by the change 
from the 26th to the 28th of May. For 
that reason, I have put into the clause 
the 28th of May as the least incon- 
venient for the class of people interested. 
While the great majority of leases, as I 
have said, begin and terminate at the 
term of Whitsunday, the practice of 
letting for quarterly terms is becoming 
in Scotland day by day more common. 
Recognizing this fact, the clause pro- 
vides that entry to and removal from 
houses let for quarterly terms shall also 
be uniform, and I propose that that 
should be on the same day of each of 
the months in which the Scottish 
quarterly terms occur. The 4th clause 
defines the exact dates at which 
quarterly payments of rent should fall 
due; and the reason why I have thought 
it advisable to have a statutory defini- 
tion of this is, that disputes seem to 
have arisen in various parts of the 
country as to the exact-and proper 
terms of quarterly payments. The 5th 
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clause deals with notice of removal in 
ease of short leases. There being no 
express law in regard to this, the con- 
sequence is that in cases of dispute the 
Court has decided according to the view 
which the particular Judge may take— 
and these decisions have often been at 
variance one with another—an un- 
satisfactory state of things, which it is 
proposed to correct by making the no- 
tice of removal a statutory enactment. 
The 6th clause alters the mode in which 
these- notices may be given. Hitherto 
the law has required that they should 
be served by an old-fashioned and 
cumbrous process—namely, posting the 
notice upon the door of the parish 
church. Itis proposed that this trouble- 
some and often expensive process should 
be dispensed with, and that, in future, 
a simple notice through the post by re- 
gistered letter, addressed to the party 
entitled to receive the notice, should be 
held sufficient. These are the provisions 
of the Bill, which I feel convinced, from 
what I know of the feeling of the people 
of Scotland in the working districts, 
will, if passed into law, prove a great 
convenience in regard to their arrange- 
ments for accommodation and removal 
from their houses and dwellings. I 
trust that the House will agree to the 
second reading of the Bill, and I beg to 
move accordingly. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. James Stewart.) 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren): While, Sir, it has been 
brought to my notice that some of the 
countrymen of my hon. Friend and 
myself have complained that a sufficient 
share of the time of Parliament has not 
been given to the Business of Scotland, 
I think I may congratulate the Scotch 
Representatives on their good fortune in 
having obtained the first place in the 
Orders of the Day.on two succeeding 
Wednesdays for the discussion of Bills 
relating to that country. The fortune 
of the ballot-box has brought up as the 
First Order of to-day a Bill of not very 
great importance, but representing a 
useful minor improvement in the law. 
I am sure that if it had been in the 
power of my hon. Friend, he would 
gladly have allowed the precedence 
which has been accorded to him by lot 
to have been given to some more im- 
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portant Bill ; and I hope it will be under- 
stood out-of-doors that the Rules of the 
House do not admit of the consideration 
of the relative importance of the ques- 
tions in determining the priority given 
to.a particular measure of legislation 
introduced by private Members of Par- 
liament. I hope I may, in connection 
with this subject, and without trans- 
gressing the Rules of Debate, deviate 
for one instant from the subject to say, 
with regard to those Scotch questions 
which have been tabled by the Govern- 
ment, although the exigencies of more 
important Business have prevented much 
progress from haying been made with 
them upto thistime, it is the full intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government, before the 
end of the Session, to make progress with 
these measures, and do the utmost in 
their power to carry them. Now, with 
regard to this measure, I fully concur 
with what has been said by. the hon. 
Member for Greenock as to the incon- 
venience which has resulted from the 
circumstance that, while the terms for 
payment of rent are uniform throughout 
Scotland, yet the term of removal from 
lands and houses varies in different 
localities. With regard to agricultural 
subjects, this variation may be of no 
great consequence, but in the case of 
houses a real inconvenience results to 
the poorer classes of persons, who 
migrate in search of work from one 
town to another, and who find that, after 
being dispossessed from their residences 
in one town, they are unable, without 
waiting for a considerable interval, to get 
possession of the house they are to 
occupy in their next place of resort. 
The Bill of my hon. Friend proceeds on 
the principle of adopting as the term 
of removal a day intermediate between 
the extreme limits which prevail in dif- 
ferent parts of the country ; and the only 
criticism which I will venture to make 
upon it is, that I think it would have 
been better if the Bill, instead of fixing 
the 28th of the month in each quarter, 
had fixed a day representing an equal 
interval of time subsequent to the legal 
term for payment of rent. For example, 
as the Bill stands, there is an interval of 
13 days between the term for payment 
of rent at Whitsunday and the term of 
removal, while there is an interval of 
17 days between the legal term of Mar- 
tinmas and the term of removal, It 
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House in Committee whether it would 
not be better to provide that an interval 
of 14 days or 15 days should not elapse 
between the terms of payment and re- 
moval at each quarterly period with 
reference to which contracts of tenancy 
are entered into. I venture to think 
that this measure may be recommended 
to the favourable consideration of the 
House as an improvement in legislation 
of the same character as those laws by 
which the various local weights and 
measures, and other denominations of 
quantity have been abolished, and a 
uniform system introduced for the 
United Kingdom. It is for the con- 
venience of the country generally that 
matters which are determined by prac- 
tice throughout the country should be 
determined as far as possible by uni- 
formity. It is of very little consequence 
what the date of quarter day is, pro- 
vided there is uniformity, so that parties 
who go from one part of the country to 
another shall not be embarrassed by 
finding a different form of practice pre- 
vailing from what they have been accus- 
tomed to. With regard to the 6th 


clause, I am aware that the present 
mode of serving notices of removal is 
antiquated and ineffective; and as the 
form of serving notices by registered 


letter has been extensively introduced 
in many recent Statutes improving legal 
procedure, I have no doubt it should be 
accepted in this class of cases. I shall 
not occupy the time of the House further 
upon this. Bill. Considering that the 
whole of the preceding Wednesday’s 
Sitting was devoted to a discussion re- 
garding a very interesting subject of 
Scotch legislation, I think I express the 
feeling of my Friends from the North, 
as well as my own, when I say that we 
do not desire to interpose between the 
House and the discussion of several im- 
portant questions relating to the laws 
and legislation of England, down in the 
Order Book in immediate succession to 
this Bill. I am very glad to be able to 
give my support to the measure of my 
hon. Friend, and I shall not further de- 
tain the House. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, he quite 
admitted that great inconvenience was 
felt in Scotland by the difference in the 
dates for entry into and removal from 
houses; but he objected altogether to 
the way in which the change was pro- 
posed to be carried out by the Bill be- 
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fore the House. He thought that Whit- 
sunday and Martinmas should be what 
they really were—the 15th of May and 
the 11th of November. Instead of the 
proposals of the Bill, it would be better 
that there should be one uniform date in 
Scotland for entry and removal, and that 
should be the date on which rents and 
interest on money were uniformly paid 
throughout the whole of the country. 
He could not see why there should be 
any difference in the date. The hon, 
Member for Greenock (Mr. James 
Stewart) said it was inconvenient in the 
bustle of removal to pay rent; but they 
had the experience of some important 
counties in Scotland where Whitsunday 
was the date of removal as well as the 
date of payment of rent. This was the 
case in Lanarkshire and Dumbarton- 
shire, where the custom had existed for 
a very long time, and no inconvenience 
was felt. The only inconvenience that 
was felt was when a person removed to 
Glasgow or to Greenock. He would not 
oppose the second reading of the Bill; 
but he would, in Committee, move that 
the dates 15th May, and 11th November, 
and 22nd February, and 2nd August, 
should remain as at present. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he was of opinion 
that the hon. Member for Dumbarton- 
shire (Mr. Orr-Ewing) had pvt his finger 
on the weak point of the Bill. They 
had four legal terms in Scotland, the 
11th of November, the 15th of May, 
the 2nd of February, and the Ist of 
August; and here they were going to 
have a legal term on the 28th May, 
28th November, and 28th February, and 
soon. Now, the whole course of legis- 
lation in Scotland had been to do away 
with those customary term dates. For 
instance, if a bargain was made on a 
particular day, say Whitsunday, it was 
held to be the 15th May, though one of 
the parties might have supposed it was 
the 26th of May, or what was called the 
old term; and if it were concluded on 
Martinmas, it was intended to mean the 
11th and not the 22nd November. But 
here the Bill proposed a new term, 
which would cause great confusion. The 
reason for the existence of two dates at 
term time was the Law of Hypothec. 
House factors and landlords made their 
rents payable on the earlier dates, so 
that if the rents were not forthcoming 
they might seize the furniture before the 
day of removal. The Law of Hypotheo 
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had been abolished as regarded agri- 
cultural subjects, and he did not see 
how it should exist any longer as re- 
garded house property in Scotland. The 
sooner it was done away with the better, 
and then all parties would be left to 
make their agreements as they thought 
proper. If they wanted to make sure 
of their rents, let them arrange to col- 
lect them a fortnight or so before the 
term of removal. He was not going to 
oppose the second reading of the Bill; 
but he would prefer that there should 
be no new creation of a new legal term 
in Scotland. Let them have uniformity 
and simplicity in their legislation. 

Mr. JAMES STEWART, in reply, 
said, it seemed to him as if the speech 
of the hon. Member for Dumbartonshire 
(Mr. Orr-Ewing) sounded very much as 
if it were to this effect—‘‘ Let things 
remain exactly as they are in Dumbar- 
tonshire, no matter what may be the 
inconvenience with regard to Scotland 
in general.” What the hon. Member 
suggested would, no doubt, exactly suit 
what at present existed in Dumbarton- 
shire; but it was the desirability of 
making the change with as little incon- 
venience as possible to the population 
generally, that had led him to adopt the 
28th of May as the most convenient 
term for removal. As to the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Linlithgowshire 
(Mr. M‘Lagan) that the Bill would in- 
crease the number of terms, he begged 
to inform him that that was quite a mis- 
take, because by this Bill the terms were 
absolutely decreased by no less than four 
in the course of the year. There were 
no fewer than five removal terms in 
Scotland existing, and they proposed to 
reduce that number to one uniform 
term. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


TITHE (EXTRAORDINARY CHARGE) 
BILL.—[Brux 29.] 
(Mr. Inderwick, Mr. Howard, Sir Edmund Fil- 
mer, Mr. Duckham, Mr. Arthur Vivian, Mr. 
Thorold Rogers.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. INDERWICK said, that as the 
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respecting the abolition of tithe in re- 
gard to agriculture in England, it was 
not his intention to proceed with it. A 
Committee was sitting upstairs discus- 
sing the whole question. He should 
not ask that the Bill be referred to the 
Committee, but that the Order should 
be discharged; and when the Oom- 
mittee had considered the matter he 
should ask permission to introduce a 
measure. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading 
be discharged.”—(Mr. Inderwick.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (WARN- 
INGS TO REMOVE) (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


(Sir Alexander Gordon, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. 
Barclay.) 


[BILL 51.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that last Session, it would bé in the re- 
collection of the House, they had a very 
satisfactory discussion on this Bill. One 
of the Members of the Government then 
stated that the provisions of the Bill 
would be taken into consideration when 
the Government introduced their Bill 
for Great Britain with regard to land. 
This Session, however, the Government 
obviously could not have the opportunity 
to do so. He was, however, quite con- 
tent with the assurance that he last year 
received from the Government, and he 
did not, therefore, intend going on with 
the Bill at present. What he proposed 
was that it should be postponed till the 
20th July. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednesday 
20th July. 


LUNACY LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Dillwyn, Sir George Balfour, Mr. Benjamin 
T. Williams.) 

[pitt 56.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. DILLWYN, in moving that the 
Billbe now read a second time, said, there 
was no class in the community which 
demanded more urgently the attention 





Bill which was now before the House 
dealt only with a portion of the question 


of the Legislature than those unfortunate 
persons afflicted with insanity. Yet the 
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law seemed to him to treat them in a 
very cavalier manner. He had hoped 
that the Government would take this 
matter up; but, failing that, he had 
brought in a small Bill to meet pressing 
abuses. The whole law in this matter, 
however, required amendment. Our pre- 
sent system had gone upon wrong lines, 
inasmuch as it treated lunatics as a cri- 
minalclass rather than as an imbecile 
class. It treated them with reference to 
their care rather than their cure, and it 
was to the cure that the law should be 
directed. The number of lunatics was 
rapidly increasing. By the Report of 
the Commissioners, the number in 1859 
was 36,762, in 1865 it was 53,177, and 
in 1880 it was 71,191. This showed the 
seriousness of the question. He was 
strongly impressed with the propriety of 
entirely separating curable from incur- 
able lunatics, because many patients 
afflicted with curable lunacy were often 
rendered incurable by forced association 
with hopeless idiots and raving maniacs. 
But this involved a greater change than 
he felt able to attempt to deal with at 
present, and in order to remedy the pre- 
sent defects of the law he proposed that a 
better system of supervision should be in- 
stituted over all asylums for the accom- 
modation of lunatics, that better security 
should be provided for the liberty of the 
subject than the law at present afforded, 
and that better accommodation should 
be provided for the class of lunatics who 
could afford to pay for it, instead of 
being required, as at present, to go into 
ordinary asylums with pauper lunatics, 
or to private asylums, where the inte- 
rest of the proprietors to cure patients 
was not so great as to keep them. 
With respect to supervision of asylums, 
the Bill provided for the appointment 
of a paid Chairman for the Board of 
Commissioners. This he did on the re- 
commendation of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. It was desirable that a person 
should have his whole time and energy 
devoted to the subject, and he should 
be responsible for the performance of 
his duties by receiving a proper salary 
for his work. He believed that would 
give a great additional weight to the 
Commissioners, and would secure for their 
proceedings rather more responsibility 
than now existed for the direct control 
of the business, which was now practi- 
cally in the hands of the Secretary. 
With regard to personal liberty, he ad- 
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mitted there were better securities in 
pauper asylums than in regard to other 
classes. In these asylums the inmates 
must be sent there by some public official, 
and in this respect they were in a better 
position than those able to pay. Ifa 
person wished to remove a relative, all 
he had to do was to arrange with some 
unprincipled keeper of an asylum—give 
him a sum of money—to ask him to 
secure a certificate of insanity from two 
medical men, and then the liberty of 
that relative was gone. Once inside 
the asylum, the inmate would find it al- 
most impossible to get out. In the last 
Parliament he had to appeal to the 
Speaker with regard to the case of a 
Member of that House who was con- 
fined, and who, according to Dr. L, 
Robertson, would become permanently 
insane if confined and subjected to the 
treatment he was undergoing. He was 
talking of facts within the knowledge 
of the Speaker and others. After 
some trouble and appeals to the then 
Home Secretary, this Gentleman was 
released, and he was put under treat- 
ment entirely different from that to which 
he was subjected in the asylum. He 
was cured, and for two Sessions after- 
wards he sat and voted in the House as 
any other Member would. He had the 
curiosity to inquire, and he found that 
this Gentleman, who lived in Scotland, 
properly exercfsed all the cuties of his 
position. Well, if these things were 
done “in the green tree, what would 
be done in the dry?” If a gentleman of 
wealth and position was restored to his 
position and properly treated only at 
the instance of high officials, such as 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
what happened when persons who had 
none to take up their case for them were 
improperly incarcerated in these private 
asylums? Surely it was the duty of the 
Government at once to intervene to 
amend the law with respect to such cases 
as this. He had no doubt such cases 
were of frequent occurrence—painfully 
and sadly frequent. He knew he should 
be pooh-poohed ; but the question was 
one of the highest importance. He pro- 
posed by his Bill that, without exception, 
no one should be detained as a lunatic 
except upon an order of a justice of the 
peace. That was the first alteration he 
would make, and it was a most important 
one. No person ought to be detained 
except by order of some public authority. 
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Lunacy Law 
He did not care very much what that 
authority was; if it were only a police 
constable it would be better than the 


present system. Then he would also. 


rovide that no person should be incar- 
cerated except at the instance of a near 
relation or of some solicitor of repute. 
The case of wandering lunatics was also 
provided for. There was also provision 
that due notice should be given before 
the justice made the order, and that the 
order must be authorized by two medical 
officers, one of whom should be the 
medical: officer of the district. Then 
there was the class of violent lunatics, 
for whom he would legislate in the same 
way as was done by the Scotch law, 
which had a system of emergency certi- 
ficate which enabled persons who had 
paroxysms of lunacy to be detained for 
24 hours, but for no longer period, ex- 
cept on the order of some competent 
authority. The discharge of lunatics 
was also by his Bill placed on a better 
footing. He proposed they should be 
discharged on the order of a Judge in 
Chambers, a stipendiary magistrate, or 
a County Court i udge, who should order 
two medical men to visit the lunatic and 
report on the case; and such Judge, after 
communicating with the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, might order the lunatic to be 
liberated within ten days. The third 
and last point to which he would refer 
was the question of patients who were 
able to pay. Many persons were able 
to pay a moderate sum, and could not 
afford the private asylums. He knew he 
should be met by the argument of vested 
interests on the part of the keepers of 
private asylums; but he did not think 
such interests ought to be exceptionally 
respected. He did not wish to introduce 
compulsion in the matter; but he pro- 
posed that the justices should be enabled 
to raise money by way of Terminable 
Annuities for the reception in public 
asylums of those who could pay. There 
need be no difficulty, and such a scheme 
would, in the end, prove remunerative. 
Certainly the keepers of private asylums 
made handsome profits. He had nothing 
to say against those establishments, 
which, on the whole, were very well con- 
ducted. But, unfortunately, it was often 
no one’s interest to procure the discharge 
of patients, and certainly it was the in- 
terest of the proprietor to keep them as 
long as possible. As things were in the 
public asylums, there was no distinction 
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between paupers and those who paid, 
either in class, food, or treatment. He 
had received many letters on the sub- 
ject, to one of which he would refer. 
The letter was written by a gentleman 
whose wife had become a lunatic, and 
who could not afford to pay the charges 
made in the private asylums. The lady 
had first to go to a workhouse, and was 
thence transferred to the asylum. The 
husband paid 9s. 8d. a week for her 
maintenance. But the lady was treated 
in all respects as a pauper, and the 
writer expressed his opinion that the fact 
of wearing a pauper’s dress was alone 
sufficient to prevent her recovery. With 
every word of that letter he agreed, and 
he had made provision in his Bill for 
cases of that kind. He would refer also 
to the evidence of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury in 1859, which fully sustained the 
views which he had been advocating, 
especially as regarded the discharge of 
lunatics. The same noble Earl was 
examined before the Select Committee 
which sat in 1877, and stated that, 
though he should not now in all respects 
give the evidence’he did then, he had 
seen no reason to change any of the 
opinions which he had expressed in 
1859 as regards the objectionable prin- 
ciple of persons having an interest in 
the retention of lunatics being intrusted 
with the care of them. He thought the 
present system of inspection was also 
very unsatisfactory and inadequate, and 
he proposed to deal with that part 
of the question. He would give an 
illustration of the unsatisfactory state 
of things with respect to private asy- 
lums. He had been told by a gentle- 
man of the highest position and cha- 
racter, who was well known to most 
Members of the House, that his wife 
having become partially insane he had 
sent her to a private establishment. 
This gentleman, having heard that his 
wife was better, and that she would pro- 
bably improve still more if she returned 
home, determined to remove her. But 
he found that all sort of difficulties were 
placed in his way, and he was much 
startled to think what facilities he would 
have had for the wrongful detention of 
his wife if it had been his interest or his 
wish to get rid of her in that manner. 
He had indicated as briefly as he could 
the evils of the present system, which 
he thought were effectually dealt with 
by his Bill. The hon. Member con- 
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cluded by moving the second reading of 
the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Mr. FLOYER said, he approved of 
some of the provisions of the Bill, which 
could be advantageously amended in 
Committee. The subject of providing 
asylums for all classes of lunatics was 
one of great importance, and it was 
quite distinct from the question of the 
management of pauper patients. To 
provide accommodation for all lunatics 
above the pauper class would require 
a large extension of accommodation. 
The hon. Member for Swansea said that 
from the profit now made in these pri- 
vate asylums, those who provided those 
establishments would be recouped for 
their outlay ; but he (Mr. Floyer) feared 
that, in the first instance, resort would be 
had to the county rates, and that proposal 
would hardly find favour with the rate- 
payers in these depressed times. In the 
great majority of cases the managers of 
private asylums were men of high cha- 
racter and position, and were not capable 
of being influenced by the inducement 
of high-paying patients to keep them 
longer than was necessary. Such cases 
might occur here and there. It was 
with regard to the admission into asy- 
lums of the class just above the pauper 
class that some changes might produce 
good results. In his own county, for 
Instance, a step had been taken which 
had proved advantageous. Between 
£2,000 and £3,000 had been devoted to 
the erection in the asylum of 20 or 30 
additional cells, which were appropriated 
to the reception of members of the class 
referred to, who were admitted at a 
charge of 10s. a-week. They were kept 
upon much the same footing, with re- 
gard to clothes and food, as the pauper 
lunatics, it being undesirable to make 
distinctions between the two sets of in- 
mates. Another point which he thought 
should not be lost sight of was the im- 
portance of treating lunatics at as early 
@ period as possible—that was to say, 
as soon as symptoms of insanity mani- 
fested themselves. He should be sorry 
to see any impediment placed in the way 
of the speedy admission of patients into 
county asylums; but the provision in the 
Bill of the hon. Member requiring that 
the certificate for the admission of a 
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patient should come from the district 
medical officer would most probably, in 
many counties, cause such an impedi- 
ment. The medical officer might live at 
a great distance from the residence of 
the patient, and be totally ignorant of 
the circumstances of his case—nay, he 
was not required even to see the man 
whom his certificate would relegate to a 
madhouse. He also objected to the 
proposal of the hon. Member with re- 
gard to the discharge of patients, for he 
held that it would be dangerous to give 
the power of discharging patients to two 
medical men from London, whose deci- 
sion would not be subject to appeal. 
The proposal was defective in this, that 
it did not meet the difficulty of what was 
known as lucidintervals. Owing to this 
imperfection, there might be a great 
many persons let loose who ought to 
be under stringent regimen. For his 
part, he would strongly advocate the 
construction of asylumsin which patients, 
not paupers, but coming from the class 
immediately above the pauper class, 
might be taken care of at a small weekly 
charge. The wealthy had the private 
asylums to which to send their insane 
relatives, and the paupers had the work- 
house infirmary, where they were cared 
for out of the rates; but a man of this 
class, too poor to pay for the accommo- 
dation afforded to the rich, and too 
wealthy to come upon the rates, was 
without any such accommodation what- 
ever. He thought they were indebted 
to the hon. Member for Swansea for 
bringing forward this Bill, and if it went 
into Committee he would endeavour to 
make it a more perfect measure. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he wished to 
point out that the principles which had 
been advocated by the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) were the prin- 
ciples which had worked thoroughly well 
under the Scotch law. In Scotland there 
were a number of Royal Charter asy- 
lums, carried on by directors for philan- 
thropic purposes, and they were under 
the control of medical men of high 
standing, who were paid salary, and who 
had no interest but in the cure of the 
patients. Patients were not admitted 
without an order from a sheriff. He 
must say he had a distinct preference 
for the order of a sheriff over that of 
a justice. The sheriff was a trained 
lawyer, whose whole training was 
against any abuse of the power com- 
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mitted to him, and in favour of a 
judicial and careful exercise of that 
power. The gasery ae in the Bill for 
the committal and discharge of patients 
was very much that which existed in 
Scotland at the present time. It was 
open to anyone to apply to the sheriff 
where they thought a patient was wrong- 
fully detained, and the sheriff issued a 
warrant to make aninspection. If asy- 
lums could be got up in the same way 
in England as in Scotland that would 
get rid of the financial difficulty. All 
the suggestions in the Bill of his hon. 
Friend had been found perfectly com- 
patible with the safe custody and proper 
treatment of lunatics, and that was a 
fact which he thought would recommend 
them to a practical Assembly like the 
House of Commons. 

Stir HENRY HOLLAND assured the 
hon. Member for Swansea that many 
who sat on the Opposition side of the 
House wished the Bill every success. 
No one could read the Report of the 
Committee which had considered the sub- 
ject of lunatic asylums without seeing 
that some alteration was wanted in the 
law. The principles of this Bill were 
such as would commend themselves to 
those who had studied the question, 
and the details could be settled in Com- 
mittee. There were three points of spe- 
cial interest and importance in the Bill. 
The first object was to do away, as far as 
possible, with that part of the present 
system which gave a proprietor of an 
asylum an interest in keeping the pa- 
tients under his care. It was undoubt- 
edly the interest of proprietors of asy- 
lums to keep patients longer than was 
necessary; and, although he did not 
say that this interest had been greatly 
abused, he thought the temptation ought 
to be removed. No doubt, if private 
asylums were bought up by the justices 
under this Bill, liberal compensation 
should be secured to the proprietors of 
such asylums; and, upon the whole, the 
provisions of the 2nd section would, with 
some alterations, meet the case. The 
second object aimed at by the Bill was to 
secure a proper check upon the admis- 
sion of a patient. The hon. Member 
for Dorsetshire commented upon this 
point, and raised a question as to the in- 
convenience that would be likely to arise 
if the relieving officer of the union or 
parish had to petition. Any practical 
difficulty, however, on this point could 
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be considered and removed in Committee. 
The third object was to secure a simple 
mode of liberation from an asylum. The 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire, when criti- 
cizing this part of the Bill, appeared to 
think that the liberation order would be 
granted upon insufficient grounds, and 
without sufficient examination of the 
patient. But he had clearly overlooked 
the provisions of the 13th section, which 
ores for two separate examinations 

y two medical men at intervals of seven 
days, and made it necessary for the 
Judge or magistrate to communicate 
with the Commissioners in Lunacy, who 
must be acquainted with each case, and 
further provided for the expiration of 10 
days from the production of the order 
before the liberation. As he believed 
the Bill was calculated to benefit not only 
the wealthy classes by protecting them 
against improper admission to, and de- 
tention in, asylums, but also the middle 
classes, who most required protection, 
he should heartily support it. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that no one 
who had listened to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
could help feeling great sympathy with 
much that he had uttered; and what- 
ever might be the immediate result of 
the proposals, he was quite sure the 
labours of the hon. Gentleman would 
not be without fruit. At the same time 
they could not lose sight of the fact that 
investigations into cases of lunacy must 
always be subject to the hazard of mis- 
chance. The Select Committee on this 
subject had, however, reported that no 
case of miscarriage of justice in the 
committal of alleged lunatic persons 
had occurred for many years past. The 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland) had ex- 
pressed their approval of the Bill; but 
they could, he thought, have scarcely 
examined the proposals which it con- 
tained with sufficient attention. If they 
had done so they would hardly have 
accepted those proposals as a basis of 
legislation without some qualification. 
Many of them appeared to him to be 
impracticable, and were hardly capable 
of being transformed into a_ practical 
shape in Committee. Hishon. Friend who 
moved the second reading laid great stress 
on the proposal requiring the certificate 
of a magistrate; but under the scheme 
of the Bill the magistrate would have 
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nothing whatsoever to do except to sign 
the certificate, and the Proviso requir- 
ing the signature of a magistrate made 
no mention of the apparently necessary 
condition that the magistrate should see 
the patient. [Mr. Diuwyn: It would 
be a record.] Yes; but it would be 
only the appearance of a public gua- 
rantee without the reality, and it might 
lead to much mischief. At present, a 
person fraudulently confined in a luna- 
tic asylum had a right of action against 
the relatives or friends who put him 
there. Was it intended to remove that 
liability and responsibility from the 
shoulders of the relatives or friends 
and to transfer it to the magistrate ? 
On the whole, he thought the ma- 
chinery for regulating the admission 
of patients would rather weaken than 
strengthen existing guarantees, whilst 
the machinery for regulating discharge 
was uncertain in its action an! difficult 
to understand. For instance, it was 
doubtful whether the author of the Bill 
meant to give the Commissioners in 
Lunacy a veto or not over the discharge 
of a patient. The gradual suppression 
of private asylums and the enlargement 
of the public asylums for the admission 
of paying patients was a subject of the 
highestinterest. He entirely sympathized 
with his hon. Friend in seeking these 
two objects; but the propositions con- 
tained in the Bill were quite insufficient 
to bring them about. In the first place, 
how was this suppression of private 
asylums to be effected? Was there 
to be compulsory expropriation? [Mr. 
Duiwyn: No.| Then the liberty of 
bargain between the justices and the 
proprietors of private asylums given by 
the Ist clause was affected by the extra- 
ordinary regulation as to price contained 
in the 2nd clause; and he was per- 
suaded that the justices would never 
exercise the power proposed to be given 
to them under those circumstances. He 
hoped that the private asylums would, 
in the course of time, die out. There 
was no vested interest in them, and the 
reception of paying patients at county 
asylums was even now established in 
some counties—Cornwall, for instance. 
As to the private lunatic asylums, which 
it was sought to suppress, they existed, 
for the most part, in the Metropolis or 
its vicinity; and if the Bill were to pass 
—one of the great objects of his hon. 
Friend being to establish public lunatic 
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asylums throughout the country—a 
burden would be imposed on the rates 
of the Metropolitan counties, in order 
to carry out the great reform suggested 
in non-Metropolitan counties. He would 
also point out that there was nothing in 
the law to prevent lunatic asylums from 
being enlarged by the addition of private 
wings in those cases in which the au- 
thorities in a county were not unwilling 
that that should be done. In all the 
circumstances of the case, he hoped his 
hon. Friend would be satisfied with the 
discussion which had taken place, and 
that he would consent to withdraw his 
Bill, leaving the matter in the hands of 
the Government, who would be prepared, 
when there was time at their disposal 
for the purpose, to lay upon the Table 
of the House a measure not merely for 
the amendment of the law but for its 
consolidation—a Bill which would pro- 
duce some of the Amendments aimed at 
by the hon. Gentleman, but which he 
would fail to realize under the provisions 
of his Bill. No doubt the hon. Member 
thought the Government had been slack 
in dealing with this matter; but the 
House knew the difficulty the Govern- 
ment had in dealing with any subject at 
present. He did not for a moment deny 
that the law was capable of amendment, 
and if the hon. Gentleman would only 
leave it in the hands of the Government, 
they would draw up a Bill and submit 
it to an early Session of Parliament. 
He could not recommend the House to 
receive the Bill as it stood, and he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would with- 
draw it. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was glad to find it was admitted on the 
part of the Government that the Lunacy 
Law was capable of considerable amend- 
ment. For his own part, he had no 
doubt that in connection with several of 
the points which had been raised by the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), 
amendment was not only desirable, but 
absolutely necessary. Having had con- 
siderable experience of the operation of 
the law in one of the largest lunatic 
asylums in the country, of which he had 
been visitor for many years, he was en- 
abled to confirm many of the grievances 
which the hon. Member had pointed out. 
In the first place, he did not think there 
were sufficient safeguards with regard 
to the admission of lunatics. In the 
asylum with which he was connected, he 
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was perfectly satisfied that many cases 
had been admitted which ought not to 
have been admitted at all. He also 
thought that the law with regard to the 
release of lunatics was not satisfactory. 
He had himself, on many occasions, in- 
terfered, and had caused many patients 
to be discharged who, he was persuaded, 
ought not to have been detained. The 
question was a most difficult one, espe- 
cially as regarded the admission of 
lunatics, because if a case of lunacy was 
only treated early enough there was al- 
most a certainty of cure; and it was, 
therefore, sometimes a charity to put a 
person in an asylum, although, to an 
ordinary individual, it might appear 
very doubtful whether he was a lunatic 
or not. He concurred, to a great extent, 
in the views of the hon. Member as to 
the desirableness of gradually suppress- 
ing private asylums. He did not think 
it desirable that it should be even sup- 
posed that persons could be kept in con- 
finement for purposes of private gain. 
On the other hand, it must be borne in 
mind that many recoveries were accom- 
plished in these private asylums by rea- 
son of careful personal superintendence. 
As regarded the enlargement of asylums, 
his opinion was that many asylums were 
far too large. Medical men of eminence 
in connection with the treatment of 
lunacy had come to the conclusion that 
the massing together of people suffering 
from the disease was a positive evil. If 
they had 1,000 or 1,200 patients in one 
asylum, he believed that adequate per- 
sonal supervision became impossible. 
He held that the number of patients in 
one asylum should not exceed 500 or 
600. The subject under discussion was 
one with which he and the late Govern- 
ment had been most anxious to deal. 
When the Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, speaking for the 
Government, said he approved of all the 
principles contained in the Bill, he 
thought one of two courses would have 
been adopted—either to allow the Bill 
to be read a second time, and then to 
refer it to a Select Committee; or to 
bring in a short Bill dealing with the 
points upon which there was mutual 
agreement. He quite agreed with the 
Under Secretary of State that to consoli- 
date the whole law on the subject would 
be an admirable thing todo. In fact, 
it was so admirable he was afraid it 
would not be done, because such an un- 
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dertaking, while not of the first import- 
ance, would be one of magnitude, as 
they would find that any measure with 
this object would eventually be thrust 
out and indefinitely postponed in the 
pressure of other legislation. He there- 
fore ventured to suggest to the Govern- 
ment that they should adopt one of the 
two courses he had indicated. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he could not 
comprehend how any fault could be 
found with the draft of the Bill, seeing 
that in drafting it he had had the assist- 
ance of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor General. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
hon. Member was not entitled to make a ' 
second speech. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he only wished 
to state that he could not accept the 
suggestion of the Under Secretary of 
State (Mr. Courtney) to withdraw the 
measure, and he must divide the House. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the subject was one with regard to which, 
especially after the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross), who bad just sat down, the 
House seemed agreed that something 
should be done; and the only question 
was how it was to be done. As to the 
proposal that the Government should 
introduce a short Bill on the subject, 
he was sorry to say the Home Office 
was full of short Bills; and it was abso- 
lutely impossible to find five minutes to 
introduce one. He hoped he might have 
some success by trying the experiment 
of sending them to the House of Lords, 
which was not very much occupied with 
Business. But he found that when they 
got there they were strangled. There was 
such a Bill in the House of Lords on the 
previous night (Charitable Trusts Acts 
Amendment Bill). It came toa bad end; 
and, therefore, there was no encourage- 
ment for the endeavour to get Business 
transacted there. He was afraid, there- 
fore, that if the Government were to 
promise to pass a Bill dealing with the 
Lunacy Laws in the present Session, the 
promise would be a delusive one. But 
although the Government might not be 
able to bring in a Bill on the subject, 
they had no wish to prevent anyone else 
from doing so. That the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Swansea had a good 
object he did not mean to deny, though 
it might require a good deal of amend- 
ment. As to sending the Bill toa Select 
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Committee, he would point out that the 
House was already overburdened with 
Committees; but if his hon. Friend 
wished to take the second reading of 
his Bill, with whatever chance of amend- 
ing and putting it in proper shape he 
might be able to command, the Govern- 
ment would not object. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow. 


LONDON CITY (PAROCHIAL CHARI- 
TIES) BILL.—[Br11 13.] 
(Mr. Bryce, Mr. Pell, Mr. Cohen, Mr. Walter 
James, Mr, Davey.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BRYCE, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, that in 
order that the Bill should be understood 
it was necessary to say a few prelimi- 
nary words about the present state of 
the City of London and the condition 
of its Parochial Charities. The City of 
London was about a square mile in area. 
It contained within that area 108 civil 
parishes and 61 ecclesiastical parishes. 
The population had gone on steadily 
decreasing for many years. In 1860-61 
it was 112,000; in 187i it was 76,000; 
in 1881 it was 52,000; and at the same 
rate of decrease before long it would 
have gone down to some 10,000 or 
15,000 people. The parishes were of 
two classes. A certain number—about 
eight—lying towards the outskirts of 
the ancient City, had in 1871 a popula- 
tion of more than 6,000 persons each. 
There were 100 parishes in the inner 
parts of the City, whose total population 
was in 1871 only about 35,000 altoge- 
ther; and he thought it might be said 
that these had ceased to be parishes in 
the substantial sense of the word. In 
the outer parishes the population was 
still reasonably large for each parish; 
but in many of these inner parishes the 
population was counted, not by thou- 
sands or hundreds, but by tens; one of 
them only contained 32 inhabitants, and 
a considerable number under 100. The 
churches were, therefore, empty, and 
the parochial organizations had ceased 
to have any life. Nearly all these 
parishes had considerable endowments, 
which had come down from an early 
period, some of them even from the 14th 
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century, and which had increased in 
value from precisely the same causes 
which had led to the decreased popula- 


tion. As the population had sought 
homes outside the walls of the City, so 
the value of these endowments, which 
mainly consisted of land and houses, 
had risen to an extraordinary height. 
The City was one of those instances in 
which Goldsmith’s line was exempli- 
fied— 


‘* Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


The income of the endowments had risen 
from £67,000 yearly in 1865 to £105,000 
in 1877; but even this vast sum did not 
represent the full value, because in many 
cases they had been badly managed, 
not corruptly but indolently or incompe- 
tently managed, and under good man- 
agement the income might be doubled, 
and in 10 years the Parochial Charities 
might enjoy a revenue of more than 
£200,000 a-year. There was thus, tak- 
ing the income at £105,000 and the 
population at 52,000, a sum of £2 per 
head per annum of Charity Funds for 
every resident in the City, or in the 
100 inner parishes, whose population 
was under 25,000, £4 per head. In 
that state of affairs it might be imagined 
that the City would be full of philan- 
thropic institutions, and that the rate of 
pauperism would be extremely low. But 
the facts showed that the state of the City 
of London compared not only unfavour- 
ably, but most unfavourably, with every 
other part of the Metropolis a3 to pauper- 
ism. The average for the whole of the 
Metropolis of paupers to population was 
1 in 37; in the Cityitwaslini6. The 
expenditure on outdoor relief in the 
whole of the Metropolis was 1s. 2}d. 
per head; in the City it was 4s. 44d. 
per head, so that, so far as the poor were 
concerned, it would be better for them if 
this £105,000 yearlyincome were thrown 
overthe ThamesEmbankment. How had 
this state of affairs arisen ? This Charity 
money was administered and distributed 
by a very large number of independent 
bodies of trustees, by churchwardens, 
and by Vestries. Very nearly half of the 
total income was spent in what was 
called the ecclesiastical purposes. Such 
purposes included various matters con- 
nected with the repairs of the churches 
—the re-fitting and ornamenting them, 
warming them, and so forth. There 
were 61 churches for a population of 
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52,000 people, whereas 10 churches 
would be amply sufficient for the 
spiritual requirements of this popu- 
lation. Thus it would surprise no one 
that most of the churches were empty, 
and that the greater part of the money 
spent by the churchwardens was abso- 
lutely wasted. A good deal of these 
Church Charities went in various en- 
dowments for lectureships and sermons. 
There was a case of an endowment of 
£50 a-year for two services daily. Now, 
however, on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
the minister and clerk made their ap- 
pearance at the hour of morning prayer, 
and having waited a due period of time, 
and finding that no person appeared, 
they went away. Another endowment 
was for a sermon to be preached in 
acknowledgment of the deliverance of 
England from the Spanish Armada; an- 
other for a sermon of thanksgiving for 
deliverance from the Gunpowder Plot. 
Both these sermons were still delivered. 
A payment was made to the clergyman 
for delivering them, and to the sexton 
for going to hear them; but he could 
not find that any other person had ever 
formed part of the congregation. He 
did not attribute any blame to the clergy, 
as they had done their best in the diffi- 
cult circumstances in which they were 
placed ; it was the state of the law which 
was to blame. A considerable part, es- 
timated at £10,000 a-year, of these 
charity revenues was distributed in doles 
—petty gifts of bread, coals, blankets, 
and so forth. All the evidence showed 
that such doles, wherever distributed, 
were of the greatest imaginable evil to 
the community. It was as much a truth 
of economic science that doles tended to 
demoralize and pauperize their recipients 
as it was a truth of physical science that 
the breathing of sewer gas tended to pro- 
duce disease. In the City people came 
sometimes to the morning services of 
some churches in order to get bread, and 
one clergyman had actually excused the 
system on the ground that it brought 
people to church who otherwise would 
not attend. In one of the parishes a 
churchwarden wanted to ascertain how 
the coal tickets distributed as doles went. 
He took the addresses of the people who 
applied, and having found that out of 
the applicants there were no less than 40 
or 50 not known at the addresses which 
they gave, he came to the opinion that 
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these people belonged to a class which other case 5s. was left to provide what 


seemed to be a well-known part of the 
population of the City—the class called 
‘‘coal-hunters,”” who made it their busi- 
ness to get these tickets and afterwards 
sell them at a reduction to retailers of 
coals. In a large number of the parishes 
in which bread was distributed it was 
received by persons with regard to whose 
means of subsistence no inquiry was 
made, and many of these persons were 
actually at the time receiving outdoor 
relief from the Unions. Another mode 
in which the money was supposed to be 
expended was in the payment of appren- 
ticeship fees; but as the custom of ap- 
prenticing had become almost obsolete in 
the City, more than £3,000 a-year was 
accumulating because youths could not 
be found to come and take an appren- 
ticeship. A good deal was spent in the 
payment of poor rates, which was a 
gross misapplication of Charity Funds. 
There was a parish in Lombard Street 
which contributed out of its Charities 
£700 a-year to the poor rate, a charge 
which would otherwise be paid by the 
great banking-houses which were situ- 
ated there. This was a pleasing instance 
of charity to the rich. There were two 
cases in which parishes spent £1,300 
annually in the payment of poor rates 
out of such funds, and in another case 
the parish had the effrontery to borrow 
money for the repairs of the church, 
while, at the same time, they were spend- 
ing their charity money in paying poor 
rates. A very large sum was spent in 
eating and drinking. Items for dining 
and refreshments at Vestry meetings 
and dinners at Greenwich and Rich- 
mond were of frequent occurrence. One 
parish expended £83 on a single Green- 
wich dinner. In another case £113 was 
thus spent on various entertainments, 
this being an instance where the parish 
contained only two inhabited houses, 
and in addition to expending this sum 
£60 was taken out of the Oharity 
Funds, with which a service of plate was 
purchased, and presented to one of the 
churchwardens. He recollected the case 
of a parish in which there were two 
endowments in one parish, both ori- 
ginally of small amount. One was 
£1 68. 8d. to be paid to some poor de- 
serving scholar at Oxford or Cambridge 
University. That small sum of £1 6s. 8d. 
was still paid, and it was all that was 
given to the poor scholar. But in the 
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the founder called a ‘love feast,” at 
which parishioners who had quarrelled 
with one another should be reconciled 
on Maundy Thursday. That ‘love 
feast” was still given; but it was carried 
out in a manner more ample and gene- 
rous than the simple Founder contem- 
plated. From £60 to £70 was now 
annually spent on giving this feast at 
Richmond, and the persons invited were 
the rich people of the parishes, and 
among them were the secretaries of 12 
public Companies who had offices or 
warehouses in the parish. Then there 
were salaries paid out of these charitable 
foundations to Vestry clerks, sextons, 
organists, organ-tuners, pew-openers, 
and a swarm of other officials connected 
with these parishes. Lastly, there were 
many miscellaneous Charities, such as 
the gift made for the benefit of poor 
fishmongers in Old Fish Street—there 
being no poor fishmongers there now; 
gifts of money for the ringing of church 
bells—a frequent kind of bequest; a 
gift forthe ransom of Christians captured 
by the Barbary pirates, and a bequest 
for purchasing faggots for the burning 
of heretics. Most of these gifts were in 
house property. They were continually 
accumulating, and being spent in ways 
sometimes not in accordance with the 
wishes of the Founders, while in other 
cases it was impossible now to carry out 
those wishes. He believed two of the 
City parishes appeared to have taken 
money out of their Charity income to pay 
for the prosecution of the Rev. Pelham 
Dale. Perhaps they looked on this as 
what the lawyers called a cyprés appli- 
cation of the funds bequeathed for the 
combustion of heretics. There had been 
comparatively few cases in which the 
trustees had sought to benefit them- 
selves out of these funds; and it was 
rather the state of the law than the 
trustees, whose fault had been apathy, 
not malversation, that must be blamed. 
Three remedies were needed to set right 
this extraordinary and anomalous state 
of affairs. In the first place, the money 
ought to be made to follow the people, 
and taken from the City, where it was 
no longer useful, to be poured forth over 
the whole Metropolis, A certain portion 
might properly be allowed to remain to 
carry on any work which it beneficially 
could in some of the City parishes; 
but by far the larger part would find 
its rightful application in serving the 
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4,000,000 of Greater London. In the 
second place, a change in the law was 
requisite in order to alter the destina- 
tion of the funds, as many of the ori- 
ginal purposes could no longer be, and 
others ought no longer to be, carried 
out. Thirdly, it was desirable that the 
numerous bodies of trustees, Vestries, 
and churchwardens, who had the man- 
agement of these funds, should be con- 
solidated, because so long as they acted 
independently there must necessarily be 
great and wanton waste. The object of 
the present Bill was to give effect to 
these remedies. The Bill appointed three 
paid Commissioners to inquire into the 
Charity property, directing them to pay 
due regard to vested interests, so that 
compensation might be provided where 
necessary. They were also to be em- 
powered to prepare schemes for the ad- 
ministration of the Charities. As re- 
garded the larger parishes, all the cha- 
ritable funds there were to continue to 
be applied within the limits of those 
parishes. A distinction was drawn be- 
tween ecclesiastical and non-ecclesias- 
tical funds, and it was provided that all 
such ecclesiastical purposes seemed still 
beneficial within the limits of the City 
were still to have the encouragement of 
the Charity Funds, the balance to be 
applied, under the management of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, to eccle- 
siastical purposes throughout the Me- 
tropolis. The balance of the non-eccle- 
siastical funds—after providing for such 
existing objects as were still substan- 
tially beneficial—was to be applied to 
various admittedly useful purposes in the 
Metropolis, such as the promotion and 
improvement of the education of the 
poorer inhabitants, but not so as to re- 
lieve the education rates—for example, 
by founding exhibitions by which pro- 
mising boys and girls might be furthered 
in their career, or by technical instruc- 
tion ; the establishment and maintenance 
of Libraries, Museums, Art Collections, 
open spaces and recreation grounds, and 
provident institutions for the benefit of 
the poorer classes. It had also been 
suggested that something might be done 
with regard to artizans’ dwellings ; and 
generally it was proposed to leave the 
Commissioners a pretty wide discretion 
as to the inclusion of other purposes 
than those expressly named. The ma- 
chinery provided for the purpose of 
carrying out these objects would be 
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somewhat similar to that under the En- 
dowed Schools Acts. It would be ob- 
jected, no doubt, that the Bill interfered 
too much with the directions of ‘‘ Foun- 
ders;’’ but the question really narrowed 
itself to this—whether the intentions and 
regulations of the Founders were to be 
observed in the letter or in the spirit. 
Could any worse honour be paid to a 
Founder than to restrict the application 
of his charity where it had once been 
needed, but was now superfluous or mis- 
chievous? Some of the trustees seemed 
to suppose that they possessed a vested 
right and interest to administer chari- 
table funds, just as if those funds were 
their own individual property; but he 
would remind them that the Charities 
did not exist for the administrators, but 
the administrators for the Charities. A 
trustee had no private right of property ; 
he was really a public officer, placed 
there to manage property from which 
he was not allowed to derive any profit. 
He and those who had brought in this 
Bill with him had hoped that the trustees, 
feeling the indefensible position they 
occupied, would have regarded them as 
friends, and have met them half-way; 
but the only suggestion they had made 
was that the initiative in any reform 
should be taken by the trustees. He 
thought they had waited long enough 
already for the initiative of the trustees. 
These were not the days when even the 
Corporation of London, great as it was, 
could afford to set itself against reason- 
able proposals of reform ; and he there- 
fore hoped that the spokesmen of the 
Corporation in that House would not 
persist in the opposition they threatened. 
If the Bill were read a second time, 
he would move that it be referred to a 
Select Committee, in order that they 
might fairly consider the whole subject. 
The object which he and those with 
whom he was acting had in view was to 
benefit 5,000,000 people by opening to 
them new avenues to knowledge and a 
new range of pure and wholesome plea- 
sures. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Ur. Bryce.) 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he agreed 
with the hon. Member as to the neces- 
sity of applying some remedy to the un- 
doubted evils he had referred to; but 
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declined to accept the Bill as the best 
means of attaining the object in view. 
It was, for instance, a very questionable 
step to. appoint paid Commissioners, 
who, with the staff of secretaries and 
clerks, would run away with from £7,000 
to £10,000 a-year, when the various mat- 
ters in question might be left to the 
already existing Charity Commissioners 
to deal with. Besides, steps had already 
been taken by the trustees in the direc- 
tion indicated by the hon. Member, 
though their progress was not, perhaps, 
so rapid as the hon. Member would wish. 
Lastly, it was to be remarked that the 
Bill consisted of no fewer than 44 
clauses, on which a great many Amend- 
ments might be moved, so that if pro- 
ceeded with it would certainly take up’a 
great deal of valuable time. The trus- 
tees were willing to meet the hon. Mem- 
ber who introduced the Bill in a liberal 
spirit, and really this measure was not 
necessary. For these reasons he thought 
it advisable to move that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Robert Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he rose on the part of the Government 
to give a most cordial support to the 
second reading of the Bill. A more 
conclusive case had never been shown 
than that which had been made out by 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
and he did not find that any answer had 
been made to it by the hon. Member 
who moved the rejection of the Bill. The 
hon. Member admitted the evil, and said 
that the only question was as to the 
mode of remedying it. But his hon. 
Friend had proposed to send the Bill to 
a Select Committee; and, therefore, all 
the objection that had been taken to it 
as regarded the time and method of pro- 
ceeding with it was removed. The pro- 
posal of the hon. Member opposite was 
that the subject should be dealt with by 
the Charity Commissioners. Consider- 
ing the quarter from which the sugges- 
tion came, he was a little surprised. He 
had himself applied to the Charity Com- 
missioners to know whether they could 
deal with those gross and scandalous 
abuses in some cases, and in many caseg 
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of lamentable misapplication of money, 
for reasons for which no one was to 
blame ; but they said they could not 
deal with them because there were cer- 
tain clauses in the Act which would pre- 
vent their doing so. As soon as he be- 
came aware of the difficulties in the way 
he made it his business, with the assist- 
ance of the Charity Commissioners, to 
prepare a Bill which would enable them 
to perform the duties for which they 
were constituted by Parliament. What 
did the Corporation of London do ?— 
that body with which the hon. Member 
opposite was connected. They set to 
work to canvass every town in the coun- 
try to prevent the Charity Commissioners 
having the power to better govern 
and dispense the Charities of London. 
Piles of petitions were presented against 
the proposal. Then came down the 
worthy Alderman and said—‘‘ Let us 
throw out the Bill, and let us hand it 
over to the Charity Commissioners ”—a 
body which the Corporation of London 
took care should not deal with the sub- 
ject. He ventured to point out to the 
worthy Alderman that it was not advan- 
tageous to the Corporation of London 
that they should always take the lead in 
endeayouring to defeat any proposal for 
the reform of abuses in connection with 
the Charities of London. Very often, 
from no evil motive, but 


perhaps 
from negligence and carelessness, these 


funds actually disappeared from the 
hands of trustees, yet the Corporation 
resisted and defeated the proposal to 
appoint a public body to control their 
administration. He would have thought 
that there could not possibly have been 
a proposal which would have more com- 
mended itself to every reasonable man. 
He had, therefore, been obliged to 
abandon the hope that the Charity 
Commission could do this work, and he 
regretted that the Corporation of Lon- 
don had been so successful in their en- 
deavours to limit the action of that body 
not only in London, but throughout the 
country. With regard to this particular 
question of Charities, however, there was 
no doubt that even if the Charity Com- 
missioners did possess the necessary 
powers they would be a long time, with 
the other multifarious duties they had in 
hand, in dealing with it, and the ap- 
pointment of a separate Commission was 
accordingly recommended. 
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be appointed temporarily, in order to 
investigate, in the first instance, the cha- 
racter of the property which was to be 
dealt with. Phis might be done in a 
year or two, and, consequently, the ex- 
pense would be very slight. The per- 
manent body to be afterwards consti- 
tuted would, he understood, be an un- 
paid body, and therefore the objection 
on the ground of expense could not be 
sustained. The question the House had 
to decide was whether these abuses were 
to go on, and whether they would allow 
money intended to benefit the public to 
be dissipated altogether, or to be diverted 
for purposes of no use whatever. He 
was sorry that the Government were 
unable, from causes which the House 
well understood, to take up this subject 
themselves ; butit was some consolation 
for them to know that it was in such 
competent hands. Everything the Go- 
vernment could do to further, the Bill 
would be at the disposal of his hon. 
Friend and of the other Gentlemen 
whose names were on the back of the 
Bill. 

Mr. PELL said, the Charity Commis- 
sioners could not adequately perform 
the work. They had not the requisite 
staff; and he doubted whether they 
would have sufficient time to bestow on 
this important and distinct matter. A 
more drastic reform was required than 
they could expect to have at the hands of 
the Charity Commissioners. He would 
say to many of his hon. Friends on that 
side of the House—‘‘ Have a care how 
you resist proposals for reform, as you 
may make as grievous a mistake as you 
did 40 years ago on the question of Pro- 
tection, and may damage yourselves per- 
manently.” This Bill was a very mode- 
rate one, and he was glad to say that it 
would receive the support of many Con- 
servatives. 

Mr. CUBITT said, that, as a Member 
of the late Royal Commission, he re- 
gretted the Government had not dealt 
with this question ; but, failing them, he 
desired to express his thanks to the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
for having introduced this measure. In 
supporting the second reading, how- 
ever, he wished to guard himself against 
being supposed to approve every pro- 
posal embodied in the measure. As re- 
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a large amount of ecclesiastical funds 
might be diverted to the benefit of other 
parts of the Metropolis. He also thought 
that some advantage would be derived 
from making the ecclesiastical parishes 
and the civil parishes equal in number. 
At present there were in the City 60 
of the former, while there were 107 of 
the latter; and in all these the whole 
parochial machinery, including a paid 
Vestry clerk, was kept up with great un- 
necessary expense. He did not approve 
of the proposal as regarded the School 
Board Members of the Commission, nor 
the prominence given to education in 
the purposes to which the surplus funds 
should be applied. There were many 
objects to which money could be applied 
as well as education, such as the pre- 
servation of open spaces, and in which, 
when once it was spent, it would be 
spent for ever, and would thus save the 
expense of administration. 

Mr. Atperman OOTTON said, he 
was opposed to centralization, and was 
surprised at hon. Gentlemen opposite 
introducing a measure which would take 
the administration of these funds out of 
the hands of the people and place it 
in the hands of the Government. The 
Government had quite difficulties enough 
to settle already, and quite enough to 
do. He regretted these constant at- 
tacks which were made upon the Cor- 
poration of the City of London—a Cor- 
poration which had always been libe- 
ral in the past, and had done its best 
for the general good. The Corpora- 
tion of London had nothing whatever to 
do with the Parochial Charities. When 
these parochial trusts were in the hands 
of the Vestries the amounts to be distri- 
buted were often so small that little 
good could be done with them; but if 
the scheme which was being promoted 
for consolidating the whole of the Cha- 
rities were carried out about £100,000 
a-year would be available for charitable 
objects, and with such a sum something 
great and useful might then be done. 
The proper way in which these trusts 
should be administered was by unpaid 
Commissioners, and by leaving them in 
the hands of the people. The power 
of the Charity Commissioners was im- 
mense; and he hoped that, whatever 
might be their feeling as regarded the 
Corporation of London, hon. Members 
— persist in their opposition to this 
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Mr. T. COLLINS said, he did not 
desire to oppose the second reading of 
the Bill; but thought that when it was 
sent to a Select Committee it would have 
to be very considerably altered. The 
principle of the measure, if adopted, 
would affect not only the City of Lon- 
don, but different parts of the country. 
So far as the Bill extended the area of 
the Charities, it was a wise one; but he 
thought that the Charities should be 
ranged under the heads of Ecclesiastical 
Charities, Educational Charities, and 
Charities for bodily wants. He had 
always held that money left for bodily 
wants ought to be applied to that pur- 
pose, and no other. He thought, more- 
over, that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works should be represented on the 
Board, and have a voice in the manage- 
ment of these Charities. 

Mr. WARTON said, he should op- 
pose the Bill. The Government had 
prevented a day Census of the City from 
being taken, and that question was in- 
timately connected with this one, for 
there could be no doubt that when the 
wealthier people in the City left for 
their homes at night, the residue was 
mainly made up of comparatively poor 
people. [ Cries of “ Divide!” ] He was 
going to reply to observations that had 
been made on the Bill. The philosophi- 
cal Radical objected to all charity what- 
ever; but the time might come when 
other philosophical Radicals might arise 
who would have a different set of ideas 
on the question. [‘ Divide!’’] 


And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till To-morrow. 


SOLWAY FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Ernest Noel, Mr. J. Maxwell-Heron, 
Mr. Anderson.) 


[prux 141.] sECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ERNEST NOEL, in moving that 
the Order for the second reading of this 
Bill be discharged, said, the Solway 
Fisheries Act was a private one, but 
had been amended once or twice by a 
Public Act; and he had, therefore, 
thought it might be amended again by 
a Public Act; but the Speaker had in- 
formed him that this could not be done 
by a Bill introduced by a private Mem- 
ber. He therefore begged to express 
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the hope that the Government would 
take this question into their considera- 
tion, and remove what was a real griev- 
ance in that part of the country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Order for the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill be discharged.”—( Mr. 
Ernest Noel.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


MOTIONS. 


— 0m 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND CORRUPT 
PRACTICES (CONSOLIDATION) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Harpcastte, Bill to con- 
solidate the Law of Parliamentary Elections 
and Corrupt Practices therein, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Harpcasrie and Sir ALex- 
ANDER GORDON. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill176.] 


FRESHWATER FISHERIES ACT (1878) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Srvart-Worttey, Bill 
to amend ‘‘The Freshwater Fisheries Act, 
1878,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Sruarr- 
Worrttey and Mr. Dopps. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill177.] 


MAINTENANCE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


Select Committee nominated on the Mainten- 
ance Law Amendment Bill:—Mr. Frypiater, 
Mr. Fiero, Mr. Compron Lawrancr, Mr. 
Metpon, Mr. Piunxet, Mr. Soricrror Gene- 
rat for IreLAND, Mr. Srvuart-Worttey, Mr. 
Wuirtey, and Mr. A. M. Sutiivan; Three 
to be the quorum. 


BILLS OF SALE ACT (1878) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Select Committee nominated on the Bills of 
Sale Act (1878) Amendment Bill:—Mr. Arror- 
nEY GENERAL, Mr. Lewis Fry, Mr. Stavetey 
Hii, Mr. Henry H. Fowrer, Mr. Davin Mac 
Iver, Mr. Parrick Martin, Mr. Monk, Mr. 
W. N. Nicuouson, Mr. Pemperron, Mr. 
Pickertnc Purirrs, Mr, Stace, Mr. Serjeant 
Simon, Mr. Bensamin T. Wituiams, Mr. Wurr- 
Ley, and Mr. Srvart-Worr.ey : — Power to 
sendfor persons, papers, and records; Five to 
be the quorum. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


Mr. Ernest Noel 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 26th May, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—New Memner Sworn— William 
Farrer Ecroyd, esquire, for Preston. 

Pusiic Brrus—Ordered—First Reading—Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction (Process) * [179]. 

First Reading — Board Schools (Scotland) 
Teachers * [178]. 

Committee—Land Law (Ireland) [135]—[ First 

Vight]—x.v.; Alkali, &. Works Regulation 
[119]—z.P. 

Committee—Report—Customs and Inland Reve. 
nue [136]; Bankruptcy and Cessio (Scot. 
land) (re-comm.)* [174]; Petty Sessions 
Clerks (Ireland) [41]. 

Considered as amended—Water Provisional Or. 
ders * [146]; Newspapers * | 154]. 

Third Reading—Gas Provisional Orders * [147], 
and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


<0 


SALE AND EXPORTATION OF ARMS 
AND AMMUNITION—SALE OF ‘OLD 
STORES.”’ z 
Mr. MAC IVER asked the President 

of the Board of Trade, Whether he is in 
possession of any information, confir- 
matory or otherwise, in regard to the fol- 
lowing statements which appeared some 
time ago in the “‘Ironmonger” news- 
paper :— 


‘Provincial Trade Reports, Dirmingham.— 
Arms and Ammunition.—The troubled state of 
Ireland has given rise to an active inquiry for 
weapons for defensive purposes as well as for 
some which, it is feared, are intended for aggres- 
sive use. Several orders for guns and pistols 
for landlords’ defence organisations haye been 
placed here during the last month or two, and a 
large quantity of bulldog and other revolvers, 
both for Government and private use, have been 
despatched to Ireland since the commencement 
of the Land League agitation. * * * Orders 
of another character for old military rifles for 
Ireland have also been plentiful lately, and it is 
calculated over 5,000 Snider Enfields, which 
were sold by the Government a few years ago 
as ‘ old stores,’ at an average of 3s. or 4s. a piece, 
have been bought up since Christmas by sup- 
posed agents of the Irish land agitation at from 
three to four times their former cost. Stocks of 
old guns have thus been relieved, but at con- 
siderable risk to the peace of the Country. 
* In anticipation of the outbreak in the 
Transvaal, high class sporting rifles were in 
good request last autumn for Natal and Delagoa 
Bay, where the Westley-Richards Company did 
a large business. With the Orange Free State, 
also, business in high class guns has been very 
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weapons of every sine haveteon in good ran! 
of late, on account of the Basuto War and the 
disturbed state of the neighbouring tribes on 
the eastern seaboard ;’’ 


and, if these statements are true, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government cannot dis- 
courage the sale of old stores for such 
purposes, as well as the exportation of 
arms and ammunition known to be in- 
tended for use against ourselves ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that the statements which the hon. Mem- 
ber had extracted from Zhe Lronmonger 
newspaper appeared to be somewhat 
indefinite in their character. He did 
not think they justified the Question 
which the hon. Member had founded on 
them. He had no special information 
on the subject to which those statements 
related ; but he was strongly of opinion 
thatno British manufacturersofarms were 
exporting arms and ammunition known 
to be intended for use against ourselves. 
As regards the sale of military arms from 
the Government stores, the hon. Member 
asked a Question which had been twice 
replied toin the House. He could only 
repeat that in the time of the late Go- 
vernment 200,000 old Enfield rifles were 
sold at an average price of 1s. 6d. apiece. 
He was not aware whether any of those 
arms had found their way to Ireland ; 
but if the hon. Member was under any 
apprehension on the subject, he might 
be relieved to know, on the authority of 
the noble Lord who represented the late 
Government in that matter, that all 
those arms were unserviceable, and some 
of them were dangerous to the persons 
using them. He had only to add that 
during the time of the present Govern- 
ment these sales had been entirely dis- 
continued. No arms whatever had been 
sold by the present Government under 
these circumstances. 

Mr. MAC IVER remarked that his 
Question referred to the time of the 
present Government. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No arms 
whatever have been sold by the present 
Government. 

Coronen STANLEY: As the right 
hon. Gentleman has referred with em- 
phasis to the action of the late Govern- 
ment, may I ask whether it is not the 
case that the sale of arms was begun by 
the former Liberal Government and 
stopped by the late Conservative Go- 
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Mrz. CHAMBERLAIN: The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman asks me a 
Question which is not within my know- 
ledge. Probably it would be better to 
address it to the Secretary of State for 
War. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether it 
was legal for a Government official to 
sell dangerous weapons to the public; 
and, if not, whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to institute a 
prosecution against the official of the 
late Government responsible for such 
sale ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN requested the 
hon. Gentleman to give Notice of his 
Question. 


LAW AND POLICE—FAILURE OF 
JUSTICE. 


Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Why, in a recent case of the 
abuse of achild of nine years of age, 
the police permitted the offender to 
escape from England without endeavour- 
ing to bring him to justice; whether 
he will cause inquiries to be made why 
no prosecution was instituted by the 
police authorities ; and, whether he will 
give instructions that in future the police 
shall take the necessary steps to prevent 
such a failure of justice ; or, if the police 
have no jurisdiction in such cases, whe- 
ther he will state who is the proper 
person to undertake prosecutions in 
matters of this kind ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: This 
matter is now under investigation. I 
have not got the facts properly before 
me, and it would be premature for me 
to express an opinion on them. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
POLITICAL PRISONERS, 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If he can state the 
number of hours of exercise or inter- 
course allowed to political prisoners in 
Kilmainham, Galway, Naas, and Lime- 
rick Gaols, ‘and if there is any differ- 
ence in the periods allowed, and the 
reason ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Law): Six hours is 
daily allowed in exercise and associa- 
tion. There is no difference in that 
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POST OFFICE—KIDDERMINSTER 
POST OFFICE. 

Mr. BRINTON asked the Postmaster 
General, If the statement in a local 
paper is correct that, owing to the un- 
safe and dilapidated condition of the 
front of the Post Office at Kidder- 
minster, letters can be removed from 
the letter-box by passers by; and, whe- 
ther he will take immediate steps to 
remedy the complaint ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, so 
far as he had been able to ascertain, 
the only probable cause of insecurity 
was that the box might have become 
obstructed through persons attempting 
to post in it parcels too large to pass 
properly, instead of handing them over 
the counter. There was nothing, he 
was informed, in the condition of the 
front of the office to cause insecurity. 
The building, however, was an incom- 
modious one, and steps were being taken 
to provide a new post office. 


NAVY—THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether any orders have been given to 
the Commander in Chief in the Mediter- 
ranean within the last month or six 
weeks or so, for the dispersion of the 


vessels ordinarily composing the Medi- 
terranean Fleet ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour, the Commander-in-Chief in 
the Mediterranean, wrote on the 17th 
of March to ask that the large ships 


under his command might have a 
month’s independent cruise, prepara- 
tory to the long cruise of the whole 
Squadron which takes place during the 
summer. The Board replied to this, 
which, I am told by those who know, 
is a very workmanlike proposal, by a 
letter which ran thus— 

‘* With reference to your letter of the 17th 
inst., 1am commanded by my Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you that 
they approve of the large ships of your Squad- 
ron being detached for a month’s independent 
cruise provided you are in telegraphic communi- 
cation with them at the ports to which each 
ship will proceed. My Lords consider the ports 
of Villafranca, Barcelona, and Port Mahon are 
too far from Malta, and should not now be 
visited.” 

The iron-clads accordingly cruised about 
well within call in case of need, as was 
proved directly the Monarch was wanted ; 
and the Squadron has now rejoined Sir 
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Beauchamp Seymour’s flag at Malta, 
and is waiting orders to sail on its 
summer cruise. 


LAW AND POLICE—PUBLICO MEETINGS, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
directed to complaints made by various 
gentlemen who obtained access to the 
platform at Exeter Hall on Friday last, 
on the occasion of a meeting at which 
the chair was taken by Earl Percy, M.P. 
and who were provided with tickets by 
the Committee that organised the meet- 
ing, but who were forcibly removed 
from the platform by a body of the 
Metropolitan Police ; and, whether the 
Police were justified in taking this course 
of action? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: In 
answer to my hon. Friend, I have to say 
that, in the interests of public meetings 
and of free discussion in this country, 
it is the duty of the police to see that 
the people who call public meetings 
should be protected and supported in 
the holding of the meeting tranquilly, 
and not be interrupted or interfered 
with by those who wish to create dis- 
order. The report of this meeting 
made to me by the police is that a great 
deal of disorder prevailed on the occa- 
sion ; that a large number of persons 
overpowered the official managers who 
called the meeting, forced their way, 
took possession of the platform, and 
created great confusion. The police 
were requested by the managers to 
assist in clearing the platform, and I 
have a positive assurance that no more 
force was used than was absolutely 
necessary. The meeting then tranquilly 
proceeded. The police performed a 
difficult duty with moderation and good 
temper. 


CITY OF LONDON-—THE MITCHELL 
CHARITIES—THE SCHEME. 


Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE asked 
Mr. Attorney General, What steps have 
been taken to carry into effect the cha- 
ritable dispositions made by the will of 
the late Mr. Mitchell in favour of the 
poor of the city of London; and, whe- 
ther he can state in what manner such 
fund will be disposed of ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, a scheme 
had been prepared, under which the 
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application of the fund would be in- 
trusted to 15 Trustees, nine of whom 
would be nominated by the City Oorpo- 
ration, the Governors of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, and the School Board of London. 
He had allocated the bequest in the 
proportion of one-third to the physical 
wants of the poor, the remaining two- 
thirds to be devoted to educational pur- 
poses. The bequest would ultimately 
amount, he believed, to between £3,000 
and £4,000 per annum. 


METROPOLITAN BRIDGES AND FERRY 
ROADS BILL—EAST AND WEST 
INDIA FERRY ROADS. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Whether Clauses for providing for the 
free use by the public of the Hast and 
West India Ferry Roads, in the parish 
of Poplar, had not been inserted in the 
Metropolitan Bridges and Ferry Roads 
Bill, and subsequently struck out after 
such Bill was committed, but before it 
had been considered by the Committee ; 
if such Clauses were struck out, the 
reason for so doing ; if it is not the fact 
that the East and West India Ferry 
Roads are the only roads in the Metro- 
polis on which toll is levied ; and, whe- 
ther the Metropolitan Board of Works 
propose to take further action to relieve 
the public from such tolls, and extin- 
guish the ferry rights created by the 
Act 52 Geo. 3, and dissolve the Poplar 
and Greenwich Ferry Company ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG, in re- 
ply, said, that the Metropolitan Bridges 
and Ferry Roads Bill did contain the 
clauses in question, and that they were 
struck out. This course was taken under 
advice, in consequence of the opposition 
of the Poplar and Greenwich Ferry 
Company, with the details of which he 
would not take up the time of the House. 
He was unable to inform his hon. Friend 
whether the East and West India Ferry 
Roads were the only roads in the Metro- 
polis on which toll was levied, or whe- 
ther the Metropolitan Board proposed to 
take further action in the matter; but he 
was sure that their best attention would 
be given to any representation which 
might be made to them on the subject. 


STATE OF IRELAND—ALLEGED OUT- 
RAGE BY SOLDIERS IN DUBLIN. 
Mr. O’KELLY asked the Secretary 

of State for War, Whether his attention 
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has been called to an attempt to murder 
committed by three soldiers on Sunday 
morning, May 16th, near Portobello, 
Dublin ; whether the military authorities 
have made any effort to discover the 
guilty parties; and, if so, what efforts ; 
and, whether he will order a list of men 
belonging to the detachment of the 
Army Service Corps, stationed in Porto- 
bello, who were absent from barracks 
between twelve o’clock on Saturday 
night and six o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing to be furnished to the police, in 
order to facilitate the discovery of the 
authors of the attempted murder ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have read the 
papers in this case, and I find that on 
the 15th of May a man named M‘Oall, 
and a woman, came to Portobello Bar- 
racks and stated that the former had been 
thrown into the Canal by some men of 
the Army Service Corps. Inquiries were 
made, and next morning all the men of 
the Army Service Corps at Portobello 
who had been on leave the previous 
night were paraded for identification 
by M‘Call; but he failed to identify 
the culprits. The military authorities 
have used every endeavour, and given 
every facility to the police, to discover 
the culprits, but without success. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that Mr. J. OC. Gard- 
ner, Henry Thynne, Rodolphus Harvey, 
David Harrell, policemen and chiefs of 
the detective force, and H. A. Blake, 
sub-inspector of the police, all of Bel- 
fast, have been appointed judges or sti- 
pendiary magistrates in Ireland ; and if 
such appointments are not calculated to 
shake the confidence of the people in the 
impartial administration of the Law; 
and, if he will place upon the Table of 
the House, the certificates recommend- 
ing them to the office of resident magis- 
trates ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): It is true that 
these gentlemen were each at the head 
of the Belfast branch of the detective 
force for some time during their services 
as Constabulary officers, and that they 
have been appointed stipendiary magis- 
trates. They are most efficient magis- 
trates, performing their duties in a very 
satisfactory manner, and their appoint- 
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ments are in no way calculated to shake 
the confidence of the people in the im- 
partial administration of the law. I 
do not know to what certificates the 
hon. Member refers. There are no such 
things. 


Army Organisation— 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE MURDER OF CAPTAIN ELLIOTT. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether, in view of the fact that Captain 
Elliott’s murderers must have formed 
part of adetachment which was appointed 
to escort prisoners over the frontier, any 
satisfactory explanation has been yet 
received from the Boer leaders of the 
delay in the apprehension of the persons 
concerned ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: We are in- 
formed by Sir Hercules Robinson that 
the explanation of the Boer leaders is 
as follows:—They say that during the 
war their hands were so full that they 
had no time to think of anything else, 
and that their promise to co-operate was 
made on the 21st of March, after which 
date the government was out of their 
hands, and they had no power to arrest. 
They have given the names of the per- 
sons believed to be implicated, and say 
they are willing to assist the officers of 
justice in arresting these persons when 
a warrant of apprehension is issued. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman mention the 
names ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I do not know 
them. 


FRANCE—THE NEW COMMERCIAL 
TREATY (NEGOTIATIONS). 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, in the ensuing negotiations 
with France for the conclusion of a 
Commercial Treaty, the representatives 
of Great Britain will be instructed to 
insist on the insertion of some provision 
to prevent the spirit and intention of our 
Treaties being broken by the giving of 
bounties, referred to by Lord Granville 
in a despatch to Mr. Adams, dated 
July 30th, 1880, as follows :— 

“Tt is a fair matter of representation that 
such bounties are contrary to the spirit and 
intention of those Treaties, and will, in another 
way, produce the very effect which their stipu- 
lations with reference to useful duties are in- 
tended to prevent. This view of the case will 
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be borne in mind in any commercial negotia- 
tions with France which may be conducted in 
London ;’”’ 


and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will consider the desirability of entering 
into negotiations with other Foreign 
Powers with a view of making such 
alterations in existing Treaties as will 
bring the letter of those Treaties in 
accord with their spirit and intention ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
question of the sugar bounties is dealt 
with by the Board of Trade; but the 
Foreign Office have undertaken to bring 
before the French Commissioners, in the 
course of the ensuing Commercial nego- 
tiations, the complaints respecting the 
effect of the bounties granted in France 
to sugar and shipping. Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot tie their hands by 
undertaking to make the conclusion of 
any Commercial Treaty dependent upon 
the acceptance of a foreign Government 
of their views upon any given point. 

Mr. RITCHIE gave Notice that, on 
going into Committee of Supply, he 
would call the attention of the House 
to the despatch of Lord Granville to Mr. 
Adams. 


OUTRAGES AGAINST JEWS IN RUSSIA 
—INQUIRY BY SPECIAL AGENT. 
Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

Whether, in cases where no consular 

officers are stationed at the districts in 

Russia reputed to have risen against the 

Jewish population, Her Majesty’ Go- 

vernment will follow the precedent 

created by the mission of Mr. Baring 
into Bulgaria, and despatch a special 
agent to examine and report into the 
alleged outrages ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No, Sir. 

A deputation, representing various Jewish 

bodies, which waited on Lord Granville 

on Tuesday, pointed out that no analogy 
existed between the cases which the 


hon. Member compares. 
a 


ARMY ORGANIZATION — MILITIA 
BATTALIONS. 

Eart PEROY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the Militia 
Battalions are to become the 3rd and 
4th Battalions of Regular Regiments 
after the Ist of July ; and, whether those 
which have not hitherto had a perma- 
nent Adjutant will then be supplied with 
one? 
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Mr. OHILDERS: In reply to the 
noble and gallant Lord, I have to state 
that, practically, Militia Regiments will 
be treated, as a sey rule, as 3rd and 
4th Battalions of Territorial Regiments 
from the Ist of July. Technically, how- 
ever, formalities have to be observed, 
which will defer for a short time this 
affiliation being completed. It is not 
yot finally settled in which cases the two 
Adjutants will be allowed; but this will 
be decided before next year’s training. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—MILITARY 
TITLES—THE NEW WARRANT. 


Mr. MOLLOY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If, in the case of Colonels 
who are retired compulsorily or volun- 
tarily under the new Warrant, and who 
will be entitled to retire as Major Ge- 
nerals, he will permit them to retain the 
designation of Colonel should any of 
them express a preference for retiring 
with that grade ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; by all 


means. 


POST OFFICE — LEGAL STATUS OF 
TELEGRAPH CLERKS— OPINION OF 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


Mr. MACLIVER asked the Post- 
master General, If his attention has been 
called to the opinion given, on the 19th 
instant, by Mr. Attorney General, de- 
fining the legal status of the Telegraph 
Clerks ; and, whether he will adopt that 
opinion and act upon it ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
anyone who had heard or read the 
answer of his hon. and learned Friend 
on this subject would come to the con- 
clusion that he had not defined the legal 
status of the telegraph clerks, and he 
had certainly not been asked to do so. 


POOR LAW (EFRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS, BELFAST. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been called to the 
manner in which the annual election of 
Poor Law Guardians for Cromae Ward, 
in the Borough of Belfast, has been 
conducted for the present year; if it be 
true, as disclosed in evidence before the 
magistrates at petty sessions, in Belfast, 
on the 13th May instant, that the police- 
man entrusted with the delivery and 
collection of voting papers at said elec- 
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tion was guilty of grave neglect in the 
Secicea tt he Ge failing to collect 
voting papers in the houses of several 
of the streets in which he had laid them 
down, and in other districts having called 
at the residence of the voters at ten or 
eleven o’clock at night, when many of 
them had retired to- bed; if it be true 
that the policeman in company with Mr. 
James R. Christian, one of the success- 
ful candidates, under their system of 
election, entered a public-house in the 
said ward, and partook of refreshments, 
and whilst thus regaling themselves, is 
it true that the parcel of collected voting 
papers then in the constable’s possession 
were opened, examined, and altered by 
the said Mr. Christian, or one of his 
agents, who was also present; and, if 
any or all of these assumptions be 
accurate, will he take into consideration 
the form in which the last election for 
the Poor Law Guardians for Cromae 
was conducted ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Since my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land replied to a previous Question on 
this subject, we have received a Report 
in reference to it from the Inspector 
General of Constabulary. It appears 
that certain allegations having been 
made against the sub-constable affecting 
his conduct in the distribution and col- 
lection of the Poor Law voting papers 
in the Cromac Ward, the Inspector 
General directed that charges of neglect 
in the performance of this duty should 
be framed against him and brought 
before the magistrates, under 6 Will. LV. 
c. 13, s. 19, for adjudication. These 
charges were fully investigated by the 
magistrates on the 13th instant, and 
after a careful and protracted many 
they acquitted the sub-constable. It 
was not proved that he partook of re- 
freshments from the candidate, Mr. 
Christian, in a public-house; and there 
was no charge or even suggestion before 
the magistrates that the voting papers 
were in any way tampered or inter- 
fered with. This imputation has now 
been made for the first time in the 
Question of the hon. Member. My 
right hon. Friend has already stated 
that the Local Government Board do 
not think that the case is one for the 
exercise of their powers of inquiry under 
the 28rd section of 6 & 7 Vict. c. 92; 
and it appears to me that the Report of 
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the Constabulary authorities does not 
disclose any new facts requiring further 
investigation. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE—REPORT 
OF THE CONTROLLER. 


Mr. BUXTON asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, When he will move for 
the appointment of a joint Committee 
of the two Houses of Parliament, as 

romised in another place, to inquire 
into the Report of the Controller of Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office; and, whe- 
ther he can inform the House of the 
scope and particular points to be re- 
ferred to such Committee for decision ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
I hope to be able to move in a few days 
for the appointment of the Committee 
referred to by my hon. Friend. The 
general object of the inquiry which I 
should propose would be the existing 
arrangements for the printing, distri- 
bution, and sale of Acts of Parliament, 
Orders in Council, and Papers printed 
at the public expense for the informa- 
tion of Parliament, and for the storage 
of Parliamentary Papers. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. BRAD- 
LAUGH)—GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
AT WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 


Mr. LABOUOHERE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he will 
take steps to inquire if any of the Go- 
vernment officials of the Arsenal at 
Woolwich have been using their in- 
fluence with the employés in the Arsenal 
to induce them to sign a Petition against 
one of the duly elected Members for the 
borough of Northampton taking his seat 
in this House; whether, in violation of 
regulations, a labourer was sent round 
amongst these employés during working 
hours by certain of the officials to obtain 
signatures for such a Petition; and, 
whether, if he finds that this was the 
case, he will take measures to punish 
the officials guilty of this conduct ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
before the right hon. Gentleman an- 
swered the Question he should like to 
ask another, although he had not given 
Notice. He wished to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman considered 
that workmen employed in the Royal 
Arsenal at Woolwich were, in conse- 

uence of such employment, precluded 
om expressing any opinion on the ad- 
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vance of atheistic, obscene, and disloyal 
opinion in the country ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: As to the last 
Question, I should have Notice of it, be- 
cause it requires a very careful answer. 
It involves a distinction between what 
the workmen may do on duty and off 
duty. If he excuses me for saying it, 
my hon. Friend had time to give me 
Notice of this Question. In reply to 
my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton, I have to state that I have as- 
certained that an officer of the Store 
Department in Woolwich Arsenal ob- 
tained signatures there to a Petition 
against the alteration of the law on the 
subject of Parliamentary Oaths, and 
employed an office messenger for the 
purpose. I also find that a labourer in 
the Royal Laboratory brought a Petition 
to the same effect into the Department, 
but not at the request of any officer. I 
have taken care that the persons who 
have committed these irregularities are 
made aware of my disapproval of their 
conduct. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS—THE 
MAGISTRACY. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is the fact that one or more 
surgeons employed in the compulsory ex- 
amination of prostitutes under the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts have been made 
justices of the peace, in order that they 
may carry out the Acts iu a twofold 
capacity, administering and executing 
the Law; whether he will state by what 
Minister such gentlemen were recom- 
mended to Her Majesty for appoint- 
ment; whether he approves of such a 
confusion of duties; and, whether the 
individuals in question should not be 
called upon to make their choice once 
for all to act either as magistrates or as 
surgeons ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that he had made inquiries 
on the subject, and had not been able to 
discover that any such appointments had 
been made. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he believed the 
appointments were made by Ear! Cairns, 
the ex-Lord Chancellor. 


VACCINATION—VACCINE LYMPH. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
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Whether his attention has been directed 
to the fact that an absolute diversity of 
opinion exists at this moment amongst 
our highest medical authorities in regard 
to certain lymph still used, Sir Thomas 
Watson declaring that the lymph which 
has been largely used at Brighton and 
elsewhere for the last forty years is 
yariolous, and such as ‘‘must have 
spread about a vast amount of mitigated 
smallpox ;’’ while Dr. Carpenter asserts 
that— 


“No vaccinator could be charged with pro- 
pagating smallpox even though it were put be- 
yond doubt that his vaccine lymph had been 
remotely derived from a smallpox pustule ; ”’ 


and, whether he does not think it would 
be safer to discontinue the practice of 
vaccination altogether until at least our 
highest medical authorities can agree 
upon the not unimportant point as to 
whether the lymph employed is a pro- 
tection against smallpox, or whether it 
may not be simply an agent for the dif- 
fusion of smallpox ? 

Mr. DODSON: I believe that Sir 
Thomas Watson did use the words 
quoted in a letter to Zhe British Medical 
Journal for January 17, 1880. In a sub- 
sequent letter, however, to that journal, 
on February 28, 1880, he says, referring 
to an important paper by Mr. Ceely, of 
which he had no previous knowledge— 


“ A careful study of it has convinced me that 
I have been in error respecting the mutual rela- 
tions between small-pox and cow-pox. Ihasten, 
asin duty and honour bound, to acknowledge 
my mistake, and to apologize to the gentleman 
upon whose measures upon this subject I have 
commented.” 


I cannot admit that there is any sub- 
stantial difference among the highest 
medical authorities upon the point as to 
whether the lymph employed is. a pro- 
tection against small-pox, or whether it 
may not be simply an agent for the dif- 
fusion of small-pox, as the great bulk 
of the Profession are agreed that the 
lymph employed in vaccination is, if suc- 
cessfully insertedinto the human subject, 
a protection against small-pox, and not 
a means to its diffusion. At the same 
time, if all measures for preventing or 
curing disease in regard to which a dif- 
ference among doctors may be found are 
to be postponed until they all agree, not 
only would vaccination, but. medical 
treatment altogether, have to be sus- 
pended indefinitely. 
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INDIA—GRANTS TO SIR FREDERICK 
ROBERTS AND SIR DONALD STEWART. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he can state the grounds, actuarial or 
other, on which a sum of £12,500 was 
given to Sir Donald Stewart and Sir 
Frederick Roberts, in commutation of 
an annuity of £1,000 a-year respectively 
awarded to these two officers, it being 
the fact, as stated in recognised works 
of reference, that Sir Donald Stewart is 
about eight years older than Sir Frede- 
rick Roberts ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I did not state that the sum of 
£12,500 had been given to Sir Frederick 
Roberts and Sir Donald Stewart as the 
exact commutation of the pension of 
£1,000 a-year granted to them. What 
I stated, I believe, was that legal diffi- 
culties having arisen with regard to 
these officers’ pensions of £1,000 a-year, 
pending their tenure of commands in 
India, it was decided to make an alter- 
native offer to them, and that they had 
been finally offered either £1,000 a-year 
at the expiration of their term of service, 
or a lump sum, whichI said wasin both 
cases in excess of what the actuarial 
value of £1,000 a-year, if now calculated, 
would have been. When pensions from 
the India Office are commuted the inte- 
rest is caloulated at 5 per cent, and at 
that rate of interest the actuarial equi- 
valent of the pension of £1,000 a-year 
to a person of Sir Frederick Roberts’ 
age would have been £11,892. At 
4 per cent it would have been £13,153. 
It was considered, on the whole, desirable 
to offer these officers a lump sum inter- 
mediate between the value on these two 
calculations. Of course I am perfectly 
aware that Sir Donald Stewart, being 
older than Sir Frederick Roberts, the 
sum he received is more largely in excess 
of the commuted value of the pension than 
that received by Sir Frederick Roberts. 
Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF : Per- 
haps the noble Lord will inform the 
House what was the actuarial value of 
the pension of Sir Donald Stewart ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I cannot now say. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL — EXCHANGE 
OF ESTATES—ORDER—QUESTIONS. 

Mrz. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 
Right honourable Baronet, the senior 
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Member for the University of Oxford, 
Whether the members of the governing 
body of Westminster School, present at 
the meeting of May 2nd (when the house 
of the late Sub-dean of Westminster, 
secured to the School by 31 and 32 Vic. 
c. 118, s. 20, and others vacant, was not 
claimed, and another house of far less 
dimensions, and of far less convenience 
for the purposes of the School, was ac- 
cepted in exchange, the prospects of ob- 
taining the latter house being contingent 
on the death or resignation of the occu- 
pier), were more than a moiety of the 
governing body; whether the members 
of the governing body received notice 
that business of the highest importance 
to the welfare and efficiency of the 
School was to come under the considera- 
tion of the governing body ; whether the 
governing body has powers under 31 
and 82 Vic. c. 118, to exchange premises 
secured to the School for other premises, 
or any premises except those provided 
under sub-section 13; whether the hour 
at which the meetings of the governing 
body are summoned is not fixed at a 
time at which it is notoriously impossible 
for the Right honourable the Chairman 
of. Ways and Means to attend to the 
business of the School; whether there 
are not four Deans and two Canons of 
Westminster in the governing body; 
and, whether it is not the duty fof a 
member of the governing body to con- 
sider the interest of the School, whose 
affairs he is appointed to administer, 
beyond everything else ? 

Sm MICHAEL HIOKS - BEACH 
rose to a point of Order arising out of 
the Question of the hon. Member. Sir 
Erskine May, in his Parliamentary Prac- 
tice, had laid it down that Questions 
might be put to Ministers of the Crown 
on matters of Public Business, or to 
Aged Members having charge of a 

ill or Motion on the Paper of the 
House, or to persons occupying certain 
high positions. Under the latter head 
Questions were asked of the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
of Members serving on Parliamentary 
Commissions, or even on temporary 
Commissions, of Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, or the Trustees of the British 
Museum. But he would ask whether 
the privilege of asking Questions in that 
House might be exercised in respect of 
Members who happened to be Members 
of the Governing Body of a school on 
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Governing Body of that school? It 
appeared to him that if this practice 
was to be introduced, it would involve 
a dangerous extension of the right of 
asking Questions, and would justify 
Questions being addressed to any hon. 
Member who happened to be a Member 
of any public body whatever—of a Board 
of Guardians, or a Railway Board, or 
any other body acting under the autho- 
rity of an Act of Parliament—with re- 
gard to matters connected with their 
different Boards or Companies. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Baronet has, no doubt, quite correctly 
stated the Rule of the House that no 
Question shall be put to any Member of 
the House, other than a Minister of the 
Crown, unless that Question relates to 
some Bill or Motion that happens to be 
before the House. At the same time, 
when the Question now under discussion 
appeared on the Notice Paper of the 

ouse, I considered whether it was 
proper that the Question should be put; 
and it certainly did appear to me—seeing 
that it related to the proceedings of the 
Governing Body of an important public 
school, established by Act of Parliament 
—that it would not be proper for me to 
interpose between the hon. Member pro- 
posing to put that Question and the 
House. 

Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY: In 
reply to this long series of Questions, 
mixed up with suggestions, I beg to 
state that, although in deference to what 
has fallen from the Speaker I answer 
the Questions put to me, I wish it to be 
understood that I am neither the Chair- 
man nor a very active member of the 
Governing Body of Westminster School. 
The matters to which the series of Ques- 
tions refer were discussed at two meet- 
ings of the Governing Body, duly con- 
vened, with proper notice, on March 31 
and May 2. On the former day 11, on 
the latter 7—out of 14 in number—of 
the existing Governing Body were pre- 
sent. The Resolutions on each occasion 
were unanimously carried. The Govern- 
ing Body resolved to take the necessary 
steps to acquire the late sub-Dean’s 
house, in accordance with the Act of 
Parliament, and promised to take into 
favourable consideration any proposal 
in the nature of an exchange. Such 
p-oposal having been afterwards re- 
ceived, the Governing Body accepted an 
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offer of another house, in their opinion 
adequate and convenient, with the pros- 
pect of immediate possession, and upon 
the understanding that an adequate 
space of ground would, if practicable, 
be provided for a fives court. The Go- 
verning Body were advised by counsel 
that they had the right, with consent of 
the Charity Commissioners, to effect such 
change. I know nothing of the hour 
fixed for the meetings. It is usually 
4 o’clock, and has been found conve- 
nient for Members of both Houses of 
Parliament and for Judges and members 
of the Bar. The noble Lord the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Lord Richard 
Grosvenor), before he held Office, was 
a most constant attendant. Now, the 
hon. Member for Southwark is, we 
know, an accurate scholar, yet the next 
part of his Question is very difficult to 
understand. He asks me whether there 
are not four Deans and two Canons of 
Westminster in the Governing Body? 
The proper construction of that is that 
there are four Deans of Westminster. 
Well, there are not four Deans of West- 
minster; but the Dean and two Canons 
of Westminster and the Dean of Christ 
Church are members of the Governing 
Body ex officio. The Master of the Temple, 
who is also Dean of Llandaff, and Dr. 
Church, who is Dean of St. Paul’s, have 
been elected members. In my opinion, 
it is the duty of a member of the Go- 
verning Body to consider the interests 
of the school beyond everything else. I 
can only speak for myself, without any 
authority to represent others. If the 
hon. Member for Southwark wishes to 
exhaust that portion of the subject, he 
must interrogate the Chairman of Com- 
mittees (Mr. Lyon Playfair) and the 
other members of the Governing Body. 
With the majority of them, including 
all the four Deans, the hon. Member 
for Southwark is in closer political sym- 
pathy than I am. 


AFFAIRS OF BULGARIA. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have reliable information as 
to what is passing in Bulgaria; whe- 
ther the meagreness of the news in the 
public prints indicates that the Prince 
has possession of the telegraph; and, 
whether he can state yet what course Her 








Majesty’s Government have adopted in 
the matter ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government are beginning 
to receive detailed information as to 
what is passing in Bulgaria; and, judg- 
ing from the telegrams which appear in 
the newspapers and those received by 
Her Majesty’s Government, no hind- 
rance is being put in the way of com- 
munication by telegraph. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have not been called 
upon to pronounce any opinion upon 
the circumstances. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: Is the 
British Agent in Bulgaria still main- 
taining communications with the Prince? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: So far 


as I know, yes. 


TURKEY—THE CAPTURE OF MR. 
SUTER BY BRIGANDS. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, in consequence of in- 
structions previously issued, the Turkish 
troops were not allowed to interfere with 
the brigands who carried off Mr. Suter, 
lest in so doing they should injure an 
Englishman ; whether the Turkish Go- 
vernment is nevertheless held respon- 
sible for the occurrence; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have again 
adopted the plan of compounding with 
the brigands, paying them large sums 
and guaranteeing their security, as was 
done on a former occasion, and so giving 
them the utmost possible temptation to 
capture as many Englishmen as pos- 
sible ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Governmentconsidered it their 
duty to take such steps as were in their 
power to save the life of Mr. Suter. 
Her Majesty’s Consul General at Salo- 
nica was accordingly; authorized to pay 
the ransom demanded by the brigands, 
if they could not be induced to accept a 
smaller sum; and the Turkish Govern- 
ment were informed that they would be 
held responsible for the amount, and for 
an indemnity to Mr. Suter’s widow in 
the event of his being killed by the 
brigands. Mr. Blunt considered it ne- 
cessary, to insure Mr. Suter’s safety, 
that the brigands should not be pursued 
by troops as long as he was in their 
hands, and the Turkish authorities were 
requested to give orders to that effect. 
A telegram has been received stating 
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that Mr. Suter has been liberated ; but 
that Mr. Blunt was obliged to pay the 
whole ransom demanded. We are not 
aware that the security of the brigands 
has been in any way guaranteed. A 
notice has been issued warning British 
subjects that Her Majesty’s Government 
will not in future be responsible in 
similar cases. 


ITALY—OCCUPATION OF TRIPOLI. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any record of 
conversation by Lord Salisbury with 
reference to the occupation of Tripoli by 
Italy, as compensation for the entry of 
France into Tunis ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I can 
quite understand the curiosity of my 
hon. Friend on this subject, and I am 
sure he will understand my reticence. 
All the information that Her Majesty’s 
Government are in a position to supply 
is contained in the Papers which have 
been laid upon the Table of the House, 
and I am unwilling to be drawn, in re- 
plying to my hon. Friend’s Question, 
into a discussion upon the subject. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL asked the Pre- 
sident. of the Local Government Board, 
Whether, seeing that the Rivers OCon- 
servancy Bill has after reference to a 
Committee passed the House of Lords, 
and has in this House been carried on 
the Second Reading by a large majority, 
the Government will take immediate 
steps for the nomination of the Select 
Committee to which the Bill has been 
referred, so that its provisions may be 
duly considered with a view to legisla- 
tion in the present Session ? 

Mr. DODSON : Considering that the 
Bill in question is substantially one for 
giving facilities to those localities which 
may desire to obtain legislation suitable 
to their necessities, and that the import- 
ance of such a measure has been recog- 
nized not only by the present, but by 
the preceding Government, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government certainly had hoped 
that the nomination of the Select Com- 
mittee would have been assented to 
without difficulty as soon as the House 
re-assembled after the Easter Recess. 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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But the number of miscellaneous Notices 
that have been given, coupled with the 
pressure of Business and the operation 
of the Half-past Twelve Rule, have 
delayed the nomination of the Com- 
mittee. I am perfectly well aware, and 
deeply sensible, of the urgent import- 
ance in the case of several river basins 
of legislation of this description. I very 
much sympathize with those hon. Mem- 
bers who do not altogether agree with 
me in regard to the proposed composi- 
tion of the Committee, or to the method 
of procedure which I propose on behalf 
of the Government to adopt; but, con- 
sidering the importance and urgency 
of the subject, I would venture to hope 
that those hon. Members may waive their 
Notices and allow the nomination of the 
Committee to proceed. Be that as it 
may, it has been, and it remains, the 
desire of the Government to prosecute 
this measure with the least possible 
delay, and to secure legislation on the 
subject in the present Session. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE—PROMOTION. 

Mr. GRANTHAM asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether the rule 
which prevails in the Army, making it 
compulsory on officers to retire at cer- 
tain ages, with a view of securing a 
steady and healthy flow of promotion in 
the junior ranks, might not with equal 
advantage be applied to the Civil Ser- 
vice generally; and, if there is any 
reason why the regulation now in force 
at the Admiralty, requiring clerks of 
forty years’ service to retire on attaining 
the age of sixty, should not be extended 
to the War Office and other Public De- 
partments, in which, failing the intro- 
duction of any such measure, the pros- 
pects of advancement are exceedingly 
remote ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
By the Superannuation Act of 1859, 
any member of the Civil Service of 60 
years of age and 40 years’ service is 
qualified, on retirement, for the maxi- 
mum pension of two-thirds of his pay 
and allowances. Formerly, the rate of 
retiring pension increased up to 50 
years’ service, when it might be equal 
to the full pay and allowances. Un- 
doubtedly, the tendency of that system 
was to detain men in the Service too 
long ; but under the one now in force 
it is not very usual for any clerk in the 
Public Departments to remain after he 
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is qualified for the full retiring pension. 
The Regulation now in force at the Ad- 
miralty, to which the hon. Member al- 
ludes, was promulgated at a time when 
great changes were being made. I am 
not aware of any case which calls for a 
new general Rule; it is, however, in the 
power of the Head of any Department 
to propose to the Treasury for adoption 
the Admiralty Regulation. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—THE NEW 
WARRANT. 


CotoneL KENNARD asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether the 
vacancies created by the new Army Or- 
ganisation will be filled up in the batta- 
lions in which they occur, or in the new 
double battalions, according to seniority; 
and, will officers, who by existing regu- 
lations are already disqualified from fur- 
ther promotion, gain any benefit in pro- 
motion by the new Warrant, or be obliged 
to retire at once ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, I have to 
state that the question to which his 
inquiry points has been fully discussed ; 
and that in the General Orders, which 
will give effect to the new organization, 
clauses will be inserted fully providing 
for the equities of these cases. I do not 


think that I need, at the present time, 
give further detail as to a portion of the 
very elaborate scheme which will shortly 
be before Parliament. 


AFFAIRS OF TUNIS—THE CONVEN- 
TION OF 1875. 


Taz Eart or BECTIVE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If Her Majesty’s Government 
has taken any steps to ascertain the 
views of the French Government respect- 
ing the renewal of the Convention of 
1875, which expires in 1882; and, ifso, 
if he will communicate the answer of 
the French Government to the House ? 
He also asked, If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment consider that any alteration 
in the jurisdiction of the Consular Court 
at Tunis is required under the present 
confused state of affairs in the Regency ; 
and, if not, will Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment obtain an undertaking from the 
French and Tunisian Governments that 
the jurisdiction of the Court shall be as 
extensive in the future as it was when 
the Court’ was first established ? 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: If the 
noble Lord will turn to the Convention 
with Tunis, which was laid before Par- 
liament in 1876, he will perceive that 
Article 40 provides that at any time after 
the expiration of seven years from the 
date of the Convention, either of the 
high contracting parties shall have the 
right to call upon the other to enter 
upon a revision of the same; but until 
such revision shall have been accom- 
plished by common consent, and a new 
Convention shall have been concluded 
and put into operation, the present Con- 
vention shall continue and remain in 
full force and effect. With regard to 
the second Question of the noble Lord, 
I have to say that the Convention of 
1875 determines the jurisdiction of the 
Consular Court, and the subject is there- 
fore covered by the reply which I have 
given to the noble Lord’s previous 
Question. 

Tue Eart or BECTIVE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is to be inferred 
from Lord Granville’s letter of the 20th 
May to the French Ambassador that 
England does not recognise the Treaty 
forced upon the Bey on 12th May; whe- 
ther, as a matter of fact, Her Majesty’s 
Government does or does not recognise 
such Treaty; and, whether the Order in 
Council of the 18th May does or does 
not treat Tunis as a part of the Ottoman 
Empire ; also, if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is aware that M. Roustan has 
ordered the Bey of Tunis to surround 
the house of the Sheik-el-Islam with 
soldiers ; and that M. Roustan has sent 
an intimation to the Sheik-el-Islam as 
to the decision he must deliver in the 
Enfida case ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I am 
unable to give within the limits of a 
reply a fall statement of the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government on the Baer 
raised by the noble Lord; and I must 
leave him to appreciate the views ex- 
pressed in Lord Granville’s Note. With 
regard to M. Roustan, Her Majesty’s 
Government have received no informa- 
tion of the kind referred to from Her 
Majesty’s Consular General at Tunis. 


OPEN SPACES (METROPOLIS)—LIN- 
COLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 
Str EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
any arrangements are in progress, and, 
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if so, what arrangements, for opening 
the inclosure in Lincoln’s Inn Fields as 
a recreation ground for the public ? 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I believe 
that a proposal has been made to open 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields to the public; but 
I am afraid it has not made much pro- 
gress, owing to the legal difficulties 
raised by the householders in the neigh- 
bourhood. The question is one which 
concerns the Metropolitan Board of 
Works more than the Office of Works. 


GROUND GAME ACT, 1880—REMISSION 
OF FINES ILLEGALLY INFLICTED. 
Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 

tary of State for the Home Department, 

If he has yet come to any decision in re- 

gard to remitting the fines levied upon 

three men (John West, Isaac Martin, 
and John Basset) at the West Powder 

Petty Sessions, for killing rabbits, on 

the invitation and at the request of the 

occupier of the land ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that, after careful considera- 
tion, he had eome to the conclusion that 
the magistrates had misconceived the 
law, and that the conviction could not 
be sustained. He had, therefore, di- 
rected that the fines imposed by the ma- 
gistrates should be remitted. 


SCIENCE AND ART—MUSEUM AND 
LIBRARY, DUBLIN. 

Mr. DAWSON asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether before 
deciding on any plans for the building of 
the new Science and Art Museum and 
National Library in Dublin the Corpo- 
ration of Dublin will be consulted; and, 
whether in the construction of the Na- 
tional Library regard will be had to the 
improved mode of construction which 
separates the public reading rooms from 
those in which the books are stored ? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked whe- 
ther, considering the number of years the 
project had been under consideration, 
the Government would use all their exer- 
tions to bring it to a speedy completion? 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in reply, said, 
there had been no delay since the matter 
came into their hands. The only 
hindrance they had experienced, they 
had experienced in the City of Dublin 
itself. As the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Dawson) was, no doubt, aware, the ac- 
quisition of the Leinster Lawn site was 
wanted, and the Government were pre- 
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pared to acquire it immediately they 
came into Office. They had, however, 
been defeated by local opposition. Now 
they were thrown back upon the Kildare 
Street site, and they were making ar- 
rangements for a public competition in 
respect to the plans and valuations 
for the proposed new buildings. Every 
facility would be given for the criticism 
of the plans by the Corporation and the 
public generally before a selection was 
made. The hon. Member might rest 
assured that the Government would do 
all it could to secure the best possible 
arrangements for the Library; but it 
would be premature to state before the 
plans were prepared what those arrange- 
ments would be. He could assure both 
the hon. Gentlemen the Government 
were as anxious to push the matter 
forward as they themselves were. 


EVICTIONS, &c. (IRELAND). 

Mr. DAWSON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, since the 5th 
May, the Government have received any 
information on the subject of the neces- 
sity of suspending evictions in Ireland 
in the case of tenants unable to pay 
their rents; whether that information 
has received the close and early atten- 
tion of the Government ; and, whether, 
in view of the delay of legislation, he 
will bring in some provisional measure 
to check evictions in such cases, and 
thus remove serious sources of disturb- 
ance in Ireland ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR inquired whe- 
ther the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
had been called to a Return issued that 
morning, stating that there had been 
91 judgments entered in the High Court 
of Justice between January 29 and May 
1, and that ejectment decrees had been 
granted during the Easter term to the 
number of 3,003 ? 

Mr. GRANTHAM asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
many tenants who were well able to pay 
their rents refused to do so under pres- 
sure of the Land League ; and whether 
he would consider the propriety of sim- 
plifying the procedure for the recovery 
of rent in Ireland ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My attention is 
not commonly called to Papers such as 
those to which the hon. Member for 
Galway refers except upon some col- 
lateral suggestion; and I have not had 
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the opportunity of considering these Re- 
turns. Iam afraid it is the case that a 
considerable number of persons who are 
able to pay their rents are under sinister 
suggestions to avoid payment; but I 
cannot at this moment say whether itis 
desirable to take any steps, or, if any, 
what steps, in the peculiar state of the 
law, with regard to the recovery of rents 
in Ireland. In answer to the Question 
of the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Dawson), I believe it refers to a pre- 
vious reply of mine, which reply seemed 
to invite some further information on the 
subject to which it referred. Ican only 
say that, so far as the Members of the 
Government in London are concerned, 
and so far as my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is concerned, 
at the time when he left London, we had 
not as yet received any such further in- 
formation ; but, undoubtedly, all infor- 
mation which we do receive will be for 
usa matter of very serious considera- 
tion. With respect to exceptional legis- 
lation, I would remind the House that 
our Compensation for Disturbance Bill 
last year met with no success. I fear 


that further legislation of the same kind 
now, while very uncertain in its own di- 
rect issue, would cause serious delay to 
other legislation which we hope may be 


of a more permanent character. 


POST OF FICE—THE MAILS IN ARGYLL- 
SHIRE AND THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND. 

Mr. FRASER MACKINTOSH asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he has 
now concluded negotiations for expedit- 
ing the mails to and from Inverness and 
the North of Scotland ; and, if so, whe- 
ther he will be good enough to indicate 
the new arrangements ? 

Mr. FAWCETT informed his hon. 
Friend that negotiations had been con- 
cluded for the acceleration of the mails 
to the Highlands; but he would not 
trouble the House with the details. He 
might say that the London night mail 
would arrive at Inverness an hour and 
a quarter, and at Wick two hours and 
20 minutes earlier than at present, while 
the day mail would arrive at Inverness 
50 minutes earlier. He had decided 
upon all arrangements as to arrival of 
the mails, and he could send the hon. 
Member a copy of them. He would 
only add that this improved postal ar- 
rangement would come into operation 
on Wednesday next, the 1st of June. 


{May 26, 1881} 
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ARMY (INDIA)—BENGAL STAFF CORPS 
—CASE OF CAPTAIN CHATTERTON. 


Mr. GRANTHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether after 
the holding of the Court of Inquiry on 
the state of Captain Chatterton, as men- 
tioned by him last Thursday, there were 
not general, brigade, and divisional 
orders issued in reference to his case, 
dated respectively March 15th, 16th, and 
17th, 1869, and whether in consequence 
of such orders Presidency Surgeons 
Baillie and Brougham, and Garrison 
Surgeon Powell did not place Captain 
Chatterton in the officers’ hospital at 
Fort William, Calcutta, for urgent sur- 
gical treatment, as the operation, how- 
ever simple it might have been if per- 
formed in the September previous, had 
become a serious one owing to delay ; 
whether Garrison Surgeon Powell has 
notcertified thatafter fullexamination he 
found Captain Chatterton suffering from 
a contracted limb, for which he con- 
sidered the division of the left tendon 
achilles necessary ; that he attended him 
daily; prepared his papers, and pro- 
posed to take him before the Medical 
Board in Calcutta on the 28th April, 
with a recommendation that he be 
granted twelve months’ leave of ab- 
sence to visit England, in order that 
the operation might be performed under 
favourable circumstances, but that he 
was unable to take him before such 
court in consequence of an order from 
the India Council being served on him 
on the 26th April requiring him to dis- 
miss Captain Chatterton from the hos- 
pital; whether that India Council order 
was not founded on the previous Des- 
patch of January, and in ignorance of 
the opinions subsequently formed by 
the highest medical authorities in Cal- 
cutta; whether, in consequence of Cap- 
tain Chatterton being so hastily and im- 
properly turned out of the hospital, he 
was not left to find his way back to 
England to undergo the operation the 
best way he could; and, if he will allow 
this officer to beexamined by the Medical 
Board at the India Office to report to the 
House whether Captain Chatterton is 
not now a cripple for life, notwithstand- 
ing five operations performed in Eng- 
land, in consequence of the delay in at- 
tending to his case in India, owing to 
the differences of opinion existing among 
the medical authorities in India? 
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Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Since this morning, when I first ob- 
served this Question on the Paper, I 
have not had ‘time to examine the de- 
tails of Captain Chatterton’s case. The 
General Brigade and Divisional Orders 
issued with reference to it have never 
been received at the India Office, as it 
is not the practice to send such Orders 
home from India. I will have the 
matter carefully examined, in order to 
ascertain whether it requires further in- 
quiry in India; but I cannot hold out 
to the hon. Member any hope that it 
will be possible to take further action in 
reference to it in view of the amount of 
consideration it has already received 
and the number of Secretaries of State 
before whom it has been brought. 


ARMY—THE 60rn REGIMENT. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he will 
state the reason why the 50th Regiment 
of Foot has been kept at home since June 
1869, while every other regiment in the 
service has had its tour of foreign ser- 
vice ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: For the reasons 
which I gave to the House on the 28rd 
instant, when I was asked about the 
68th Regiment, I do not think that the 


House will expect me to give detailed 
explanations as to the time during which 
the 50th Regiment has been at home 
beyond this—that there is nothing ex- 
ceptional in the case. 


POST OFFICE—PURCHASE OF CHRIST’S 
HOSPITAL SITE. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Postmaster General, If there is any 
truth in the report that has appeared 
in the newspapers that the Post Office 
authorities have nearly completed nego- 
tiations for the purchase of the site of 
Christ’s Hospital; and, if not, whether 
they have any intention of endeavouring 
to secure it ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The great increase 
of business in the various departments 
of the Post Office has raised the ques- 
tion of providing improved accommoda- 
tion. This question is under the con- 
sideration of a Departmental Committee, 
which has not yet arrived at any con- 
clusion as to whether a new site for 
buildings ought to be acquired or not. 
In these circumstances, it is scarcely 
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necessary to say that no negotiatioris 
have been entered into with regard to 
the purchase of Christ’s Hospital. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked, whether the question had been 
considered of selling the present valuable 
site of the Post Office, and erecting a 
new Post Office which would be nearer 
the principal railway termini—in the 
vicinity, for instance, of Bedford Square? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Of course, the ques- 
tion has been carefully considered ; but 
no definite conclusion respecting it has 
yet been arrived at. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICES—VOTE ON 
ACCOUNT. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether he proposed to take 
any Vote on Account before Whitsun- 
tide ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he believed 


it would be necessary to do so. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE TEKKE TUR- 
COMANS, 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Government had received 
any confirmation of the report that 
Russia had formally annexed the country 
of the Tekke Turcomans ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: We 
have received no information on the 
subject. 


LICENSING LAW (IRELAND)—PUBLI- 
CANS’ CERTIFICATES. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If it is the inten- 
tion of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue to instruct their officers in 
Belfast to permit persons, whose appli- 
cations for transfers and confirmations 
of publicans’ certificates may not be 
heard until the annual licensing sessions 
on 30th October, to continue trading 
from the date their licences expire until 
that date, without requiring such person, 
as last year, to obtain ad interim autho- 
rity from the Lord Lieutenant ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
The Board of Inland Revenue intend to 
instruct their officers not to interfere 
with the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
the cases mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber pending confirmation of the licences 
at Quarter Sessions upon deposit being 
made of the proper amount of licence 
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duty. This course has been approved 
by the Lord Lieutenant, and will be 
pursued in all similar cases in future, 
so that it will no longer be necessary to 
apply to the Lord Lieutenant for his ad 
interim authority. 


EVICTIONS, &c. (IRELAND). 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN wished to 
put a Question to the Prime Minister 
with reference to an answer given by 
the right hon. Gentleman to the hon. 
Member for Carlow Borough ; and, with 
the indulgence of the House, he would 
preface his Question with one or two 
observations, which would be confined 
within the narrowest possible limits. 
He desired to make a suggestion, or, 
rather, an appeal, to the Prime Minister 
with reference to the present lamentable 
state of things in Ireland, as to evictions 
on the one side and as to the retaliatory 
spirit in which the Land League was 
resisting them on the other. He could 
say that there were some Irish Members 
who deplored both of those evils, and 
who were honestly desirous of seeing 
some truce established which would 
spare the country the horrors which 
were now being enacted. He would, 
therefore, appeal again to the Prime 
Minister, Whether it would not be prac- 
ticable to do something whereby the 
rush of evictions could be eased, and at 
the same time the people could be ealled 
upon to discharge their honest obliga- 
tion to pay rent where they could? He 
was the ambassador of no one; but he 
could say that there were some Irish 
Members cordially acting with their 
Colleagues round about them in his part 
of the House who would heartily throw 
themselves into an effort to effect, in the 
interests of peace, an honourable adjust- 
ment of the terrible state of things pre- 
vailing in Ireland. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he was 
aware that at the meeting of the Land 
League held on Tuesday, the list of 
evictions for the past week was larger 
than any list made at any previous 
meeting of the League; also, whether 
his attention had been called to a state- 
ment in Zhe Lrish Times and Freeman's 
Journal that the Lord Chamberlain (the 
Earl of Kenmare), the Earl of Arran, 
the Earl of Courtown, the Earl of Charle- 
mont, the Earl of Granard, Bishop Alex- 
ander, Sir W. M‘Mahon, Sir Hageat 
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Humble, and Lord Cloncurry were 
among those who were pushing things 
to an extreme against their tenants ; 
and whether he would endeavour to esta- 
blish something like a truce between 
the relentless landlords and their im- 
poverished tenantry ? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY wished, 
before the right hon. Gentleman re- 
plied, to ask him whether he was aware 
that at the meeting of the Land League 
which the hon. Member had just referred 
to, the gentleman who was in charge of 
the League (Mr. Kettle) suggested a 
propaganda for the non-payment of any 
rents whatever ; whether he was aware 
that many persons had refused to pay 
any lawful rent, though admittedly well 
able to do so; and also whether he 
was aware that the evidence given 
before the Richmond Commission by 
Mr. Kettle showed what was the posi- 
tion he held as a tenant farmer. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to 
what has fallen from my hon. Friend 
the Member for Galway, I have to say 
that I heard with great dissatisfaction 
and pain generally, though not in the 
precisest terms, of the announcement at 
the Land League meeting to which he 
has referred. Every such announcement, 
of course, adds to the difficulty, not only 
of governing Ireland, but likewise takes 
away from the chances of bringing that 
country to a state of peace and pros- 
perity. I have not received the par- 
ticulars mentioned by the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. T. P. O’Connor). It 
may be my fault in his opinion, but I 
am not in possession of the most recent 
details on the subject; and I would 
suggest that, as the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant will be in his place 
on Monday, the hon. Member should 
postpone his Question till that occasion. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he would 
sooner make the appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. He asked him 
whether, in his opinion, the number of 
evictions by landlords did not largely 
increase the difficulty of governing Ire- 
land at the present moment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is extremely 
inconvenient that I should be called 
upon to give any answer with regard to 
the particular character of any set of 
evictions unless I had an opportunity of 
examining into the circumstances in 
detail. Harsh, cruel, and needless evic- 
tions are at all times most censurable, 
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and now more than ever. But, on the 


other hand, it is impossible to expect or 
to ask that a class of men invested with 
legal rights, and believing that others 
are withholding from them dues which 
they are able to pay, should refrain 
from enforcing the rights which are 
given to them by law. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
THE DERBY DAY. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
had seen it stated in the newspapers 
that if any Member moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House over the Derby Day 
it would be moved at a Morning Sitting. 
It would be convenient if the Speaker 
would kindly state when that Motion 
would have to be made. 

Mr. MELDON pointed out that a 
Morning Sitting had been already fixed 
for to-morrow for the consideration of a 
Government Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that yesterday 
an Order of the Day was actually ap- 
pointed for a Morning Sitting to-mor- 
row, and therefore there would naturally 
be a Morning Sitting to-morrow. In 
answer to the Question of the hon. 
Baronet, he might say that the Motion 
for the adjournment of the House over 
the Derby Day would have precedence. 
That Motion, whether made by a Mi- 
nister or by another Member, had, ac- 
cording to custom, always had prece- 
dence. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked 
whether that Motion would take prece- 
dence of all other Business at 9 o’clock ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the con- 
tingency of a Morning Sitting rather 
complicated the matter; and, as the 
question of adjournment over a given 
day related to the Business of the 
House, he thought it ought to -have 
precedence over the other Business at 
the Morning Sitting, according to the 
usage of the House. 

Mr. R. POWER: Does the Prime 
Minister mean to move the adjourn- 
ment himself? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN : I appeal to 
the Prime Minister, in the interest of 
the Land Law (Ireland) Bill, not to 
move the adjournment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is the only 
curtailment that has taken place in 
Government, or in the Government 
share of the Business of the House 
in late years, and I am very unwilling 
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to sacrifice it. I do not propose to 
meddle in my official capacity in the 
adjournment over the Derby. 

Mr. R. POWER: Then, Sir, I beg 
to give Notice that on Tuesday, at 2 
o’clock, I shall move that the House, at 
its rising, shall adjourn till Thursday. 

Sir LFRID LAWSON: And I 
shall oppose it. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— on eo 
CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[B111 136,] 


(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchegner, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


CoMMITTEE. [ Progress 23rd May. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Parr II.—Taxzs. 


Clause 20 (Grant of duties of Income 
Tax). 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to saya 
word or two in regard to this clause, 
which I think may obviate the necessity 
for moving the Amendment which ap- 
pears on the Paper in the name of the 
hon. Member for South Shropshire (Sir 
Baldwyn Leighton),and a further Amend- 
ment which, I believe, my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bedford (Mr. Magniac) 
proposed to move. I had no knowledge 
before Monday last, when we were in 
Committee upon this Bill, that this ques- 
tion was about to be raised in the 
House, and therefore I had no prior 
opportunity of considering it; but since 
that time I have examined it with some 
eare, and I find two things. In the 
first place, I find that it is a matter 
which will not require legislation at all. 
It is entirely within the competence, 
and therefore within the responsibility 
of the Executive Government to give 
remission of taxation laid upon any 
commodity or any description of property 
in cases where it is sufficiently proved 
that the profit on which-the tax has 
been levied has not been realized. In 
the second place, some explanation is 
required as to the method of doing it. 
Of course, I am quite sure my hon. 
Friend does not mean to apply that rule 
so as to alter the whole basis of the 
Income Tax in regard to the land which 
is in the occupation of landlords for the 
purpose of order, convenience, or sup- 
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port. He means only to meet what 
may be called the present distress, in 
consequence of which a great number 
of farms have been thrown upon the 
hands of the landlords, which landlords 
are doing the best they can to turn the 
land to good account, but who, it may 
often happen, fail to make the usual 
farm profits out of them. On this basis 
I think I can say that we should be 
repared to take the responsibility of 
ating a measure which will meet the 
case; and we have in the Land and 
Income Tax Commissioners a body of 
gentlemen to whom would properly 
belong the duty of determining whe- 
ther the loss has been incurred in such 
a way as to justify the remission. It is 
obvious, of course, that there must be 
some cognizance in the measure of the 
relief thus given; and an impartial 
tribunal such as I have named would 
be proposed by the Bill, which would 
not be likely to be prejudiced in favour 
of the Government. The Land Tax 
Oommissioners have property in the 
district in which they act, and they 
are likely to be interested in the land 
itself. There is also another question 
—whether, in this case, it is not fair 
that estates should receive some corre- 
sponding relief in respect of local rates. 


The ground is exactly the same, and, 
moreover, there is a still closer analogy, 
and for this reason—wherever any land 
is in the hands of the owner as occu- 
pier, the practice of the Rating Depart- 
ment is to consider its value on the 


basis of the Poor Law valuation. It 
is substantially on this Poor Law va- 
luation that any abatement would be 
made in respect to losses shown to have 
occurred, and in the case we are now 
considering there would certainly be 
strong reason why there should be a cor- 
responding abatement in respect of local 
rates. This, however, is a matter which 
T should like to have time to consider, 
and in the course of the Session we can 
easily return to this question. In the 
meantime, I hope I have said enough to 
be satisfactory to my hon. Friends, inas- 
much as I accept the principle of the 
proposal of which Notice has been 
given. As I have said, I believe that 
the Government have powers that are 
sufficient for the purpose, and that they 
do not require altering, and if hon. Gen- 
tlemen will return to the subject in the 
course of a few weeks, probably by 
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that time I shall be able to give them 
distinct information in a more formal 
manner. 

Str BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
that he believed it would not be com- 
petent for him to move his Amend- 
ment in the present clause ; but it would 
be competent, if necessary, to move it 
in Clause 21. But after the generous 
concession which the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to make he did not intend 
to proceed with either of the Amend- 
ments which stood in his name. He 
should like to know, however, whether 
the proposal which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman made would take the form of a 
Treasury Minute? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think it would 
come through the Board of Inland 
Revenue, and it would probably be 
approved and accepted by the Treasury. 

Bre BALDWYN LEIGHTON: The 
question of the remission of rent? [Mr. 
GLADSTONE : bf He (Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton) assumed that the order would 
have effect upon Income Tax, payable 
under Schedule A this year, in January 
last. He also assumed that specific 
directions would be given after the pro- 
posal had been finally determined upon, 
so that all persons interested might 
know that this concession had been 
made, and that they were entitled to re- 
lief; otherwise a great many persons 
might not be aware of the statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman that 
night. These were points upon which 
he should like the right hon. Gentleman 
to give the Committee an assurance. 
There was, he believed, one precedent. 
In 1879 there was a remission of Income 
Tax upon rents not received, which he 
thought was on all fours with the pre- 
sent proposal. He would not say that it 
was exactly the same; but on that occa- 
sion the course taken by the Govern- 
ment was found to work very well. He 
had no doubt that the present proposal 
might be made to work equally well, 
and it ought to have reference to the 
payment which became due in January 
last. He presumed that the right hon. 
Gentleman would take care to have the 
matter sufficiently notified in the local 

apers. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It will be neces- 
sary that I should examine into the 
legislation for the remission of taxes in 
bygone years. I shall have to inquire 
into the matter, and see whether there 
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are any precedents or not. Undoubtedly, 
whether it is done by advertisement or 
not, I will take care through this House, 
and otherwise, that ample information 
shall be given. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, the prac- 
tice of remitting the Income Tax on 
rents which had not been received was 
commenced by the late Government ; and 
he thought the present Government 
were entitled to credit for having suffi- 
cient discernment and generosity to fol- 
low the course then set. He believed 
the present Government had so far 
shown the sincerity of their intentions 
by actually making a return of the tax 
where there was evidence that the rents 
had not been realized. But the right 
hon. Gentleman had raised a subsidiary 
question having a very close connection 
with this, which was also one of very 
great importance—namely, the liability 
of property in this position to pay local 
rates. In many cases it would be found 
that the rental had been repeatedly re- 
duced in consequence of bad seasons; 
and he thought there should also be a 
reduction in the amount of taxation to 
which the property was liable. He did 
not know, however, that the right hon. 
Gentleman could do more than promise 
to consider how far these equitable re- 


turns or remissions could be carried out. 
He might take this opportunity of say- 
ing that he had, early in the Session, 
asked for leave to bring in a Bill touch- 
ing upon the question of taxation; but 
which, in view of the pressure of the 
great Irish questions, he had hitherto 


abstained from bringing forward. It 
would be within the knowledge of the 
right hon. Gentleman that the proceeds 
of landed property were at present di- 
vided between the encumbrancer and 
the real owner—he (Mr. Hubbard) be- 
lieved that, in point of fact, the product 
was about equally divided. This fact 
disclosed a serious inequality in the inci- 
dence of their taxation. The capitalist 
who had a mortgage upon the estate, 
when he got his interest, had to pay In- 
come Tax only on that interest, whereas 
the owner was not taxed upon the residue 
alone, but upon the whole of his outgoings; 
consequently, while the capitalist was 
only paying 5d. in the pound, the owner 
might be paying 10d. That was the state 
of things last year ; but what was it now? 
The reduction of rent had been so great 
that the mortgagees in many cases were 
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tate, and yet the unfortunate nominal 
owner was required to pay Income Tax, 
not on the residue he received, because 
he received no residue at all, but out of 
otherfunds. That was a question which 
ought to be considered, perhaps not at 
the present moment, but certainly in the 
future; and he trusted that his right 
hon. Friend, if he happened to be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in another year, 
would take care, both as regards Impe- 
rial and local taxation, that all measures 
of legislation concerning them should be 
brought on at the same time, and that 
each should be in harmony with the 
other, so that in future the Queen’s 
Taxes and the local taxes might be 
charged on the same principle, and 
levied through the same medium. This 
would economize labour, mitigate the 
grievances of which the taxpayers com- 
plained, and would tend to facilitate and 
make more pleasurable the duty both of 
levying and paying taxation. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, the right hon, 
Gentleman had earned the gratitude of 
a very large class who were interested 
in the concession he had made. He 
(Mr. Magniac) disclaimed any partici- 
pation in the Amendment which had 
been placed upon the Paper by the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Baldwyn Leigh- 
ton). The principle contained in that 
Amendment was one which involved an 
entire repeal of the Income Tax; and 
that he, for one, was not prepared to 
advocate. All he desire’ was that the 
tax should be levied upon some prin- 
ciple of justice. Perhaps he might be 
permitted to say a word as to the best 
means of carrying out the concession 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to make. He thought the best 
way would be to amalgamate Schedules 
A and B in regard to the owners of 
land. A remission made in that form 
would be most effective. He wished 
also to say that he was satisfied, and the 
agricultural Members would agree with 
him, that the worst service ever done 
for the farmers of England was placing 
them under Schedule B. If they had 
been placed under Schedule D, they 
would have been obliged to keep their 
own accounts, and they would not have 
been, as they generally were, in a state 
of uncertainty as to whether they were 
making any profits or not. He trusted 
that some arrangement might be made 
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for getting rid of that difficulty in future, 
and for placing the Income Tax upon 
that particular class in a more just 
and equitable position. He cordially 
thanked the right hon. Gentleman for 
the concession he had made. 

Mr. HICKS said, that he also, in 
common with the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford (Mr. Magniac) and the hon. Baro- 
net below him (Sir Baldwyn Leighton), 
wished to thank the right hon. Gentle- 
man for the concession he had made. 
He desired, at the same time, to draw 
his attention to this fact—that the ques- 
tion did not merely apply to farms which 
the owners were obliged to take into 
their own hands in consequence of not 
being able to find proper tenants, but 
it also applied to land absolutely lying 
waste. There were in many parts of 
England farms that were not occupied 
either by a tenant or by the landlord. 
He understood that the whole question 
would be dealt with by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, there was one 
point with regard to this clause which 
was not .satisfactory—namely, the way 
in which farm lands were dealt with 
under Schedule B. Of course, he was 
not raising the question with any idea 
of altering the present Bill; but, as he 
understood the matter, if a farm was 
assessed under Schedule Bit was charged 
a duty of 24d. on the rent; but if the 
occupier was able to show that, owing 
to bad seasons, he had not made any 
profit, or had not realized the full 
amount of rent, then the Commissioners 
were at liberty to reduce the assessment 
so as to give the farmer relief. There 
could be no objection to the farmers 
having relief in bad seasons, providing, 
like other traders in the country, they 
paid the higher rate of Income Tax 
when the seasons were good. The pre- 
sent arrangement appeared to be alto- 
gether objectionable. If the farmers 
were to have a reduction in bad times, 
to which he did not for a moment object, 
he thought they ought not to be put 
under Schedule B, but under Schedule 

Farmers should be treated like all 
other traders, and should be required to 
keep books like all other traders, and if 
it was shown that they had made a profit 
then they should pay Income Tax on that 
profit, and only have relief if they could 


show that they had made no profit at all. 
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Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
one question in reference to local taxa- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
the remarks he had made, threw out 
a hint about local taxes; and he (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) wished to know 
what the meaning of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks was, because, as 
he understood local taxation, the Govern- 
ment had no power to interfere or to 
deal with local taxation at all. If the 
right hon. Gentleman meant to suggest 
that local rates should be lowered in the 
interest of one class of persons, it might 
be found that everybody else would be 
disinclined to accept such a happy con- 
summation for that particular class ; and 
there would be, he thought, a great 
difficulty in making any satisfactory ar- 
rangement, unless the assessment com- 
mittee agreed in their different districts 
to carry out the arrangement.in some 
other way than it was carried out at 
present. What he would press upon 
the right hon. Gentleman was this—that 
he would do good service to the agricul- 
tural interest if he took care that local 
burdens were decreased by assisting local 
taxation by other modes of taxation than 
those which at present existed. This 
was in reality one of the most pressing 
questions of the present day, and until 
something was done in that direction he 
believed that no real relief would be 
given to the agricultural interest. 

CotoneL RUGGLES-BRISE, before 
the right hon. Gentleman answered the 
question, wished to call attention to the 
position of landed property under Sche- 
dule A. Heretofore it had always been 
the custom to assess the property of the 
country every three years. The last 
valuation was in May, 1879, and there 
would be no fresh valuation until May, 
1882. What he wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman was, whether he did not 
think it would be advisable to have a new 
assessment this year? There had been 
a complete revolution in the value of 
landed property throughout the country, 
and the Returns supplied by theSurveyor 
of Taxes in 1879 would be altogether at 
variance with those supplied in 1881. 
He would, therefore, suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman that there should be a 
fresh assessment this year. He knew 
that it was not advisable that there 
should be annual assessments. An 
assessment every three years was the 
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general rule. Assessments occasioned 
great trouble and annoyance, and in- 
volved a considerable amount of ex- 
penditure. Therefore, he would not 
advise annual assessments; but this year 
was an exceptional year, and he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to under- 
take that one should be made of the 
value of property under Schedule Ax 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH would also 
like to have an explanation from the 
right hon. Gentleman as to what was 
exactly meant by the information he 
had conveyed to the Committee. He 
wished to know how the concession 
generously given to land in the occupa- 
tion of the owners at the present time 
could be extended to any valuation for 
the purposes of local rates? Under the 
existing law there was a process by which 
any landlord holding land which pro- 
duced no return could apply to the 
assessment committee and obtain a re- 
duction of rates. If the Bill which he 
had introduced when the late Govern- 
ment were in Office had passed into 
law, an annual opportunity would have 
been afforded by which any person 
could have his assessment reduced 
every year on showing that there had 
been a decrease in the value of his 
hereditament. He certainly regretted 
that the measure was not enacted, and 
was not in force at the present moment. 
As his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for’ West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) had pointed out, the effect 
of remitting and reducing local taxation 
in the case of one particular class of 
persons might produce dissatisfaction 
among other persons in the same parish 
whose property or trades might have 
been injuriously affected by the same 
causes—namely, bad seasons and gene- 
ral depression. He only wished to point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman that in 
extending the remission of the Property 
Tax to local rates also, he might be 
acting’ from an entirely different point 
of view and under altogether different 
circumstances. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, that before the right hon. Gentle- 
man replied he should like to ask a 
question in respect to the concession 
proposed to be made by the Government. 
He very much agreed with what had 
fallen from his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) and the hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for West Sussex 
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(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) in regard to 
local rates; but what he wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman was this. He 
understood that it was intended by the 
Government to take the necessary mea- 
sures for remitting Income Tax on Sche- 
dule A and Schedule B in cases where 
the farm was in the occupation of the 
owner against his will, and without his 
deriving a profit therefrom. But did 
the right hon. Gentleman mean to pro- 
vide for the case of a landlord whose 
tenant had become bankrupt, and had 
failed to pay the rent he ought to have 
paid? This would be a case where, al- 
though the land was not in the occupa- 
tion of the owner, he would have re- 
ceived no rent at all, and he was afraid 
that in these days it was a case that 
only too commonly occurred. He trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would make 
some provision for such an occurrence. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: In reply to the 
last question by the right hon. Member 
for East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), I may say that it is a 
matter which has not come under my 
consideration. My attention has been 
confined to the relief of the persons dis- 
tressed alone, and has not been turned 
to the case of landlords whose tenants 
have become bankrupts. Under any 
condition of things a tenant may become 
a bankrupt or get into difficulties ; but 
that is a case to be met by the ordinary 
law, and it is no part of the subject I 
have had under consideration. It will 
remain exactly where it dovs now. There 
is no question at all that any system of 
remission, in regard to local rates, must 
be done by course of law, and cannot be 
done by the Government; and, therefore, 
before any proposal can be made which 
is likely to affect the question of local 
rates, hon. Members, who are interested 
in the subject, will have ample oppor- 
tunity for considering it. The whole 
matter has come upon me suddenly, and 
I have only been able to give it a very 
hasty examination. It only seemed fair 
that when we proposed to tax the income 
of the landowner we should do so on 
some principles of justice, and on the 
supposition that we were really dealing 
with income, and I simply suggested 
that if a man should not be taxed on an 
income he has nc‘ got, it would seem to 
follow that he should not be rated upon 
an income he has not got. I am very 
doubtful whether it would be advisable 
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to alter the present system of assess- 
ment, and tte machinery for levying 
and collecting the Income Tax. is 
machinery is difficult and complicated, 
and I should not certainly venture, on 
my own responsibility, to make any al- 
’ teration until there had been a thorough 
and careful inquiry into the whole 
matter. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH suggested that 
if the concession were given by the Go- 
vernment it should not be confined to the 
agricultural interest. The  chgarats was 
equally great in some of the manufac- 
turing districts of the North of England. 
It would be very acceptable to employers 
of labour and gentlemen engaged in 
commerce in the manufacturing districts 
just now to have shorter periods in which 
the assessments might be levied. He 
thought the argument of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Burnley Me: Rylands) 
was unanswerable—that if remissions of 
this nature were to be made in adverse 
times they ought to abandon the present 
system of assessment, and insist upon 
the Property Tax being levied in full 
when times were good. 

Mr. BIDDELL asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to explain the great difference 
there appeared to be in the taxation of 
the latter’s farming constituents in Mid 
Lothian, and his (Mr. Biddell’s) in West 
Suffolk. He was aware that the different 
modes of letting land would in some 
degree account for the difference between 
ten farthings in the pound and the seven 
which the Scotch paid. He was also 
aware that this difference had existed from 
the first institution of the present tax ; 
but no time would make good an injus- 
tice. It would be best understood 
if he put the case of two farms of 
equal merit and size—the one in Eng- 
land, the other in Scotland. Take a 
farm of 400 acres in England, it would 
be taxed as follows :—Rent—say 25s. per 
acre—£500, Tithe—say 6s. per acre— 
£120. Total £620. From this total 
one-eighth was allowed to be deducted, 
£77 10s., leaving a net total of £542 10s., 
which, assessed upon atten farthingsin the 
pound, would give for the farmer to pay 
£5 12s. 10d. In Scotland, the rent would 
include the tithe and the parish rates, 
which, taking them at £50—2s, 6d. per 
acre—about the same in both countries, 
—would make a total sum of £670—for 
the Scotch farmer to be assessed upon, at 
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only seven farthin r pound, and 
ar give for hii 66 Nay a 178. 8d., 
or about 15 per cent less than the English 
farmer. He knew how desirable it was 
to get on with the Bill, and therefore 
did not like to trouble the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but proposed that he should 
explain the matter at some future rigs 2 
or opportunity, more especially as the 
case involved figures suddenly put, and 
which possibly might be incorrect. 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied, that the 
difference had, as the hon. Member was 
aware, existed from the first, and arose 
from the Scotch farmer hiring under other 
terms, his rent including the tithe and 
half the rates; but he would suggest to 
the hon. Member to furnish him with 
his calculations, and he would be happy 
to explain the point at some future time. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Provisions of Income Tax 
Acts to apply to duties hereby granted) 
agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Provisions of Income Tax 
Acts to apply to duties to be granted 
for succeeding year) agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Assessment of Income Tax 
under Schedule (A) and (B), and of the 
inhabited house duties for the year 
1881 - 1882, 32 & 33 Viet.  c.° 67) 
agreed to. 


Clause 24 (Interpretation of _‘‘ser- 
vant’ and ‘‘other person” in exemp- 
tion from inhabited house duty). 


Mr. ANDERSON moved; in page 10, 
line 25, after ‘ 1878,’’ to insert— 


‘‘ Houses that are not strictly inhabited houses 
but which are institutions of a public or an edu- 
cational character, and which can be called ‘in- 
habited’ solely because a servant or caretaker 
dwells in. some small part of them, shall not 
be assessed to the inhabited house duty, except 
in respect of the annual.value of such part of 
them as is in the actual occupation of the ser- 
vant or caretaker, and if such annual valtie 
comes within the limits of the:tax.’’ 


The Amendment was aimed at a practice 
which, in regard to the Inhabited House 
Duty, had long been looked upon as a 
grievance. The. law. had been inter- 
preted by those who levied the Inhabited 
House Duty to. mean that it should be 
levied on the full rental of the house, 
whether it was strictly an inhabited house 
or not, provided anybody lived in it at 
all. Thus a large public institution, 
worth, perhaps, £1,000 a-year, if it had 
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as much as.a caretaker living in it and 
occupying one or two rooms, was ra’ 

at its full rental. This had long been 
felt to be a great grievance. A few 
years the London merchants suc- 
ceeded in passing an Amendment by 
which it was provided that merely 
having a caretaker living in a house 
should not subject a large establish- 
ment to the duty to the extent of the 
whole rental, provided that the estab- 
lishment was used for purposes of 
gain; and it did appear to him thata 
large establishment not used for the 
purposes of gain had, d fortiori, a much 
stronger claim for relief than places 
used for gain. It was most unfair that 
such institutions as Museums, Colleges, 
Schools, or other public buildings of 
various kinds, should be charged the 
duty on their full rental value because it 
happened that a caretaker occupied a 
room in them. He had asked the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a question in reference to 
this particular grievance a month or two 
ago, and the right hon. Gentleman re- 
plied that the Treasury instructed the 
tax collectors not to levy on educational 
establishments, and that they gave a 
wide and liberal interpretation to the 
term ‘‘ educational establishments.” But 
when he (Mr. Anderson) came to inquire 
into the facts of the case, he found that 
however much that might be the under- 
standing of the right hon. Gentleman 
and the desire of the Treasury, the prac- 
tice of the tax collectors was to levy the 
tax in a great many cases all over the 
country in a most capricious fashion. 
Some establishments were allowed to 
escape altogether, while others, in pre- 
cisely the same position, were heavily 
taxed. He was informed that of late a 
new instruction had been sent out by 
the Treasury, and that the grievance 
would, to some extent, be mitigated. 
But unfortunately in one of the cases 
which had occurred there had been an 
appeal to the Court of Session, and the 
Court of Session decided that the tax 
was a justifiable statutory tax. Having 
been so decided by a Law Court, he was 
very doubtful whether a mere instruction 
from the Treasury would be sufficient to 
cause the practice to be discontinued in 
future. It would certainly be in the 
power of any tax collector to say that 
any instruction of that kind was not to 
overrule and set aside a decision of the 
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Law Courts. He hoped, therefore, that 
the right hon. Gentleman would be will- 
ing to grant relief by a statutory en- 
actment of the kind suggested by the 
Amendment, and he trusted that the 
words he proposed would be accepted. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 10, line 24, after “ 1878,’’ to insert 
“houses that are not strictlyinhabited houses, 
but which are institutions of a public or an edn. 
cational character, and which can be called ‘in. 
habited ’ solely because a servant or caretaker 
dwells in some small part of them, shall not be 
assessed to the inhabited house duty, except in 
respect of the annual value of such part of 
them as is in the actual occupation of the ser. 
vant or caretaker, and if such annual value 
comes within the limits of the tax.”—(Mr, 
Anderson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
proposes this Amendment because he is 
afraid that, in consequence of a declara- 
tion of the law by the Court of Session, 
the authority of the Executive Govern- 
ment will not avail to give the necessary 
remission of duty. Now, the Executive 
Government were parties to obtaining 
that declaration of the law. They were 
unwilling that any statutory right should 
be established against them; but they 
see no difficulty in the relaxation of the 
conditions, and they are even disposed to 
add something to that relaxation. I 
can, therefore, assure my hon. Friend 
that he need be under no apprehen- 
sion at all upon the ground he has 
stated—namely, that the declaration of 
the Court of Session will be an obstacle 
to giving this just relief in remission of 
the tax upon houses beneficially occu- 
pied by any person acting under the 
name of caretaker or servant. And the 
additional relaxation we propose to give 
is that in the case of buildings such as 
those referred to by my hon. Friend— 
buildings held in trust by municipalities 
for the advancement of either science or 
art—the assessment will be limited to 
beneficial occupation. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, after that de- 
claration by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer he should not press his Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. W. FOWLER wished to call the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to a small but important point 
in connection with this clause. ‘lhere 
were many large buildings in the City 
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of London in which more than one care- 
taker was required, and under the pecu- 
liar wording of the Act of 1878, it 
had been suggested that in cases of that 
kind the house should be dealt with as 
an inhabited house. That appeared to 
him to be an absurd proposition, and 
he trusted the right es Gentleman 
would say that under this Act it was 
not intended to put it in practice. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the matter should receive atten- 
tion. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Amendment of 43 & 44 
Vict. c. 19, s. 53) agreed to. 


Clause 26 (Provisions as to assess- 
ment to inhabited house duty on houses 
let for short periods). 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he did not 
think attention had been sufficiently 
directed to this clause, nor did he be- 
lieve that hon. Members fully realized 
the effect which it would have upon the 
owners of property, especially in our 
large cities and towns. The Inhabited 
House Duty was essentially a tax upon 
occupation ; but the effect of this clause 
would be to transfer the incidence of 
taxation from the occupier to the land- 
lord. It was difficult to realize the ex- 
tent of the prejudicial result which 
this proposal would have with regard to 
property in large towns. He believed 
almost every hon. Member connected 
with those places would know that, say, 
eight-tenths of the houses in them were 
not let in annual tenancies, but at three, 
six, and even one month’s notice. If, 
therefore, the owner of property were 
made liable not only for Property Tax, 
but also for Inhabited House Duty in 
cases where he might not receive his 
rent, their position would be greatly 
prejudiced. He was convinced, from 
the representations made to him from 
many quarters, that the owners of pro- 
perty in large towns had no idea of the 
extent to which they would suffer. They 
would be unable to protect themselves, 
because it was almost impossible to get 
tenants for their houses, and it would 
necessarily bear very hardly upon them 
if they were exposed to this extra taxa- 
tion. If the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
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ascertain the vast amount of property 
held in every large town upon occupa- 
tion of under 12 months, he would see 
that his proposal would produce a very 
serious injury to the owners of property 
therein. For that reason he appealed 
to the right hon. Gentleman to recon- 
sider the clause, which, as it stood, 
simply called upon one class to pay a 
tax that another class ought to pay, and - 
agree to its postponement. 

Mr. T. COLLINS agreed with the 
hon. Member for Liverpool in thinkin 
that the Committee were not at afl 
aware of the effect which this clause 
would have. For his own part, hay- 
ing been a Commissioner of Income 
Tax for many years, he had never heard 
of such a proposal as this being made. 
Certainly, he did not think the clause 
was understood throughout the country 
as making the owner, instead of the oc- 
cupier, liable for Inhabited House Duty 
if the house was let for any period less 
than a year. Many houses in York- 
shire were let ont hree months’ tenancies. 
The Inhabited House Duty was essen- 
tially a tax levied upon the occupier; 
but the country was now given to under- 
stand that the owner was responsible. 
In view of the great importance of the 
proposal in its effect upon property 
throughout the country, he suggested 
that the best course would be to omit 
the clause from the Bill, and then, at 
some future time, when the country had 
fully considered it, it might, if necessary, 
be brought up again. It had rather 
the appearance of stealing a march 
upon the country to make the owner 
liable for the occupier’s tax. 

Mr. AtpErmMan LAWRENCE pointed 
out that the Inhabited House Duty was 
always paid by the occupier in the case 
of houses let upon lease. That was not 
the case with the Land Tax, which was 
always paid by the landlord, unless he 
covenanted with the tenant to the con- 
trary. He did not think the Treasury 
ought to impose further conditions upon 
landlords in order to make them liable 
for default of the tenant more than they 
were at present; but, according to this 
clause, every landlord would be liable 
for House Tax in cases where the pro- 
perty was let for a less term than one 
year. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that the term 
‘‘ Inhabited House Duty ” implied occu- 
pation, and had, therefore, always been 
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the tenant’s tax. The distinction be- 
tween the landlords’ taxes and the 
tenants’ taxes was perfectly well known 
at presont; but, as he understood the 
clause, it. would entirely relieve the 
occupier from the payment of a tax 
which had always been paid by him and 
throw it upon the landlord, notwith- 
standing any previous contract that 
_ might exist between the parties. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the object of 
the clause was to prevent the recurrence 
of loss, which, under the present ar- 
rangements, had occurred to the Re- 
venue. At the same time, he should be 
sorry that a proposal such as that con- 
tained in this clause should be adopted 
without full consideration on the part of 
the House ; and he was, therefore, willing 
that it should be omitted from the Bill. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Part Ill.—Stames, 


Clause 27 (Stamp duties to be under 
the care and management of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue) agreed to. 


Clause 28 (Grant. of duties in respect 
of probate and letters of administration, 
and on inventories). 

Mr. Atpzerman LAWRENCE con- 
tended that the duty under the next 
“ord of the scale would fall more 

eavily on estates of between £300 and 
£500 than those in any portion of the 
scale ; and he therefore hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would receive 
with favour his proposal to extend the 
duty of £1 on every £50 to those 
estates. 


Amendment moved, in page 12, line 19, 
to leave out “£300,” and insert ‘‘ £500.” 
—(HMr. Alderman Lawrence.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was not 
convinced that the operation of the duty 
would be more severe at the particular 
=— indicated by the Amendment of the 

on. Member than at any other; but as 
it would afford relief to a large number 
of persons, and as there would be no 
great loss to the Revenue in consequence, 
he was willing to extend the limit of 
£300 to £500. 

Amendment agreed to. 

On Question, ‘‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. GREGORY said, the Osiumites 
would be aware that the Probate Duties 
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were considerably raised last year by the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
had upon that occasion taken some ob- 
jection to the measure, but had been un- 
able to pursue the subject fully in con. 
sequence of the dispersion which oe- 
curred at the General Election. There 
was, however, no doubt that the former 
alteration had a very considerable effect 
in the way of increasing the charge on 
estates. The present Bill now proposed 
a further advance. Upon an estate 
under £4,000 the old duty was £80; it 
was, under the arrangement of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, raised to 
£130, and the present Bill would in- 
crease the duty to £147.. The original 
duty on an estate under £10,000 was 
£180; under the present Bill it would 
be £297. Inthe case of estates under 
£30,000, the old duty was £400 ; it was 
raised last year to £690, and would now 
be increased to £897. He admitted that 
lineal descendants would be relieved— 
that was to say, those in direct descent 
would be relieved to the extent of 1 per 
cent ; but, as he understood it, there 
would be no relief for those in remoter 
degrees of consanguinity. This altera- 
tion was very material in view of the 
possibility of the Probate Duty being 
extended to real estate, and should be 
borne in mind by those who were in 
favour of that change. He did not 
raise any objection to the amount of the 
duty, but thought it right that the Com- 
mittee should understand the real effect 
of the clause. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the aim had 
been to make the scale almost entirely 
equal. He felt rather dissatisfied with 
the arrangement proposed, because the 
4 per cent Probate Duty was not the 
exact equivalent of the Probate Duty 
which had been given up. It was some- 
thing less, and if they had not been led 
by a desire to keep to round numbers 
the charge would have been a little 
higher. It was perfectly true that. the 
change did not operate with perfect 
equality as regarded lineals and col- 
laterals; but this change had been in- 
stituted on the principle that the residue 
generally went to the lineal. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gregory) might 
be assured of the correctness of the 
general assertion that the lineals would 
receive relief somewhat greater than the 
tax, while they would have no expense 
in connection with the payment of the 
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duty. On the other hand, the Depart- 
ment would get earlier payment. 

Mr. DODDS A i y out that under 
the proposed assessment every £100 had 
to bear its proper share of the duty, and 
that the blots which existed in the old 
system, and had been complained of for 
so many years, were now got ridof. No 
doubt, some estates had now to pay 
which formerly escaped duty altogether. 

Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE said, 
that the clause made no alteration what- 
ever with regard to the legacies received 
by collaterals, who would have to pay 
the same amount of duty as before. 
They would have to pay more only in 
case they were residuary legatees. He 
hoped the principle would be brought 
to bear upon freehold legacies, which 
now had to pay an infinitely smaller 
amount than they ought to pay. 

Mr. WHITLEY wished to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether it 
was proposed that the duty should be 
eed upon affidavit instead of on pro- 

ate? At present the duty had to be 
paid before it was possible to ascertain 
the value of the estate, and in case of 
error the practice was to pay back the 
excess in fees. Of course, in the case of 
a mistake—say, of £1,000—it would be 
very inconvenient to receive the over- 
ayment in this way and not in cash. 
f it was thought desirable to change 
the present practice, and transfer the 
duty from probate to affidavit, perhaps 
some directions might be given to the 
officers to settle the form of the affidavit 
before the Probate Duty was paid. If 
the money was returned in fees it would 
cause great difficulty to the Profession. 
He had heard no reason for the change 
that was proposed up to the present 
time, and should, therefore, be glad to 
receive some explanation with regard 
to it. Numbers of representations had 
been made to him from the Profession, 
and he was sure that the removal of the 
difficulties to which he had referred 
would be received with great satisfaction. 

Mr. DODDS said, he was in a position 
to re-assure the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Whitley). He had brought 
this point under the attention of the 
authorities at Somerset House, and had 
received from them very satisfactory 
assurances as to the way in which the 
proposed ; alteration. would be worked. 
The conclusion at which he had arrived, 
after fully considering the question, was, 
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that there would be no difficulty what- 
ever in connection with it. Some diffi- 
culty existed at the present time in 
ascertaining the amount of the estate, 
but, in future, payment would simply be 
made upon the affidavit ; the duty, how- 
ever, would not be charged until, all 
preliminaries were settled—until it was 
ascertained whether there were any diffi- 
culties with regard to probate, and 
whether any caveat was entered. He 
was assured there would be no inconve- 
nience under the new system. On the 
contrary, there would be the benefit of 
deducting the debts in a way that was 
not before practicable. For his own 
part, he was grateful to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for this benefit. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Power to deduct debts 
and funeral expenses when deceased 
died domiciled in the United Kingdom). 


Mr. GREGORY said, the object of 
the Amendment he was about to move 
was to insure that if affidavits were 
made of the debts of the deceased, they 
should not be taken as an admission of 
liability, as between the creditor and 
the estate or representative of the de- 
ceased. On applying for probate a per- 
son had to swear in an affidavit that 
such and such amounts were due to 
certain persons. But it was well known 
to be impossible, in many cases, imme- 
diately after the death of the deceased to 
ascertain what the debts were. Man 
of the debts sworn to might be doubtful, 
and be only confessed afterwards, in the 
course of administration. In case of 
litigation it might materially prejudice 
the estate of a debtor to have it putin 
evidence that he had made an affidavit 


to the best of his knowledge and belief 
that certain debts were due by him. If 
the Solicitor General would say that the 


party in question would not be preju- 
diced, he would give up his Amendment. 
He regarded it as a most serious matter 
that the affidavit should be held to be an 
admission of liability ; and as the insertion 
of his Amendment would, at all events, do 
noharm, he trusted it would meet with the 
approval of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He did not think it afforded anything 
like an adequate protection to say that 
the admission made in the affidavit 
would be withheld by the. office, which 
could be compelled by the ordinary pro- 


' cess to produce it. 
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Amendment moved, 


In page 13, line 9, after the word “exhibited,” 
to insert ‘‘ but such Schedule, or any statement 
therein, shall not be taken as an admission or 
evidence of a debt as between a creditor and the 
estate or representative of the deceased.” —(Mr. 
Gregory.) 


Mr. DODDS thought the Amendment 
would encourage laxity on the part of exe- 
cutors in the preparation of statements of 
debt, and that it might induce some per- 
sons to put in claims for which there was 
no foundation. On the whole, he did 
not think the Amendment was really 
required, and he trusted his hon. Friend 
would withdraw it. 

Mr.GLADSTONE: Thewholechange 
we are making is a change for the benefit 
of the taxpayer. In giving him that 
relief we run the risk, more or less, of 
his entering debts in order to get a large 
remission of the Probate Duty ; and we 
must, therefore, have some security for 
correctness in the case that debts are 
not put in forthat purpose. If a man 
has a debt about which he is uncertain, 
no doubt his proper course is not to enter 
it, but to wait and claim rebate after- 
wards. The hon. Member will see the 
danger of persons being encouraged to 
include debts} not meant to be acknow- 
ledged, without suffering any incon- 
venience whatever; and it is, therefore, 
quite necessary that the effect should be 
against him, as far as it goes, in order 
to prevent the abuse of the very con- 
siderable opportunity we are giving for 
a somewhat culpable laxity. 

Mr. GORST said, the hon. Member 
for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) seemed to be 
entirely at issue with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the effect of this 
clause. While the former hon. Mem- 
ber argued that the affidavit would not 
be an admission of liability as between 
debtors and creditors, he had understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to indicate 
that it would be an admission. In this 
conflict of great authorities, he thought 
the Committee would be instructed by 
an opinion from the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General. If he would state 
whether or not the affidavit would be 
an admission as between debtors and 
creditors, they would be better able to 
appreciate the arguments of the hon. 
Member and the Prime Minister. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscueti) said, he did not 
think there was any necessity for him 
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to inform the Committee whether or not 
the affidavit would constitute an admis- 
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sion of debt. At the same time, he was 
quite unable to see the slightest incon- 
sistency between the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Stockton and those of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
should, therefore, not attempt to recon- 
cile a difference that he was unable to 
distinguish. 

Mr. GREGORY was understood to 
say he could only gather from the ob- 
servations of the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General that he did not differ 
from him with regard to the admission 
made by the affidavit. It was to meet 
the cases of persons who were willing to 
give the best statement they could under 
the circumstances that he wished the 
Amendment inserted. He believed that 
the scheme of the right hon. Gentleman 
would have little practical operation, as 
it would be impossible for representa- 
tives to depose to debts until they had 
investigated them, or for the office to 
accept statements of debts without the 
subsequent production of vouchers for 
the payment of them. 

Mr. ArpErman LAWRENCE would 
point out to his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Gregory) that all he had been alluding 
to with regard to defrauding the Revenue 
might occur even now in the matter of 
partnership. When a man had been a 
partner in a concern, the Inland Re- 
venue Department knew nothing about 
his debts, and all that the hon. Member 
had said about a statement concerning 
them being inaccurate would apply to 
every statement of any partner. 

Siz STAFFORD NORTHOOTE could 
not agree with the statement of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General, who said that he could see no 
difference between the statement of the 
Prime Minister and the hon. Member 
for Stockton (Mr. Dodds). The state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Stockton 
was that these words that his hon. 
Friend proposed would do no harm, 
and the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister was that 
they would do a great deal of harm—at 
any rate, he had understood that to be 
the right hon. Gentleman’s argument. 
This showed a material difference in the 
appreciation of the two. The words the 
hon. Gentleman proposed were open to 
the objection taken by the Prime Mi- 
nister—namely, that the risk the Re- 
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venue must run was so great that it 
ought to be guarded in every way that 
could be thought of. If the representa- 
tives of the Exchequer told them that 
they required this safeguard they ought 
to be very chary indeed in depriving 
them of it. Though everyone admitted 
the great boon that was conferred, and, 
in a certain sense, the act of justice that 
was done in levying the Probate Duty 
so as to exclude debts, yet the risk was 
very considerable. They were making 
an experiment, and the Government 
should be very cautious and careful in 
every step they took. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, this was not so 
much a question of law as a matter of 
common sense. Under this Bill they 
were enabling parties to gain consider- 
able advantage by making an affidavit 


of the amount of the debts due from: 


them—by setting forth in an affidavit a 
schedule of their debts. ‘‘ But,”’ said 
his hon. Friend opposite, ‘‘let them 
have the full benefit of this affidavit 
as against the Government, by its being 
accepted as a positive evidence of the 
amount due from them; but take care 
not to put them to any disadvantage in 
the event of their putting down a debt 
which is not actually due, or, at all 
events, an amount which is in excess of 
that which they have to pay.” The 
matter was one which did not admit of 
argument, and if the parties were pre- 
pared to make an affidavit, he thought 
they might fairly be left to the conse- 
quences of their position. 

Mr. GORST said, the speech of the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
showed how desirable it was that the 
Committee should be enlightened as to 
the law on the subject by Her Majesty’s 
Solicitor General. The hon. Member 
for Burnley argued in favour of the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gregory), which was advanced on the 
ground that the Schedule would be 
taken as an admission of liability. He 
wished to know from the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General whether that 
was the case? Surely the Committee 
were entitled to know, as a matter of 
law, whether the Amendment was or 
was not necessary. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Gregory) wished for an answer to 
the question. He (Mr. Gorst) was 
happy to see that the hon. and learned 
Attorney General had just come into the 
House; and now, perhaps, he would tell 
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them whether, as a matter of law, the 
Schedule of this account would or would 
not be taken as an admission between 
the creditors and the executors. On 
receiving his answer, the Committee 
would know whether the Prime Minis- 
ter ought to refuse the Amendment on 
the ground that it was desirable that the 
Executive should be under every possible 
safeguard, or whether he should accept 
it on the ground that it would make clear 
that which would otherwise be obscure. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscnetx) found it very diffi- 
cult to believe that the hon. and learned 
Member who had just sat down was 
really serious in this matter. Of course, 
this statement would be admissible, and 
would be evidence as against the per- 
son making it. It would not be con- 
clusive evidence, still it could be used 
for what it was worth. He had not 
answered the question before, because 
he had not thought the hon. Member was 
serious in putting it. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he should be 
happy, after what had been said, to 
withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. WARTON said, he experienced 
some difficulty in rising to speak on this 
question after the statement of the hon, 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) that 
this was not so much a question of law 
as a matter of common sense. He was 
afraid to say anything, as the hon. Mem- 
ber said the matter did not admit of 
argument, and had pronouneed upon it 
in the spirit of ‘‘ Rome has spoken, and 
the cause is finished.’ Infallibility had 
at length spread to England, and was, 
seemingly, concentrated in the hon. 
Member. He (Mr. Warton), however, 
claimed to possess an opinion of his own 
on the matter, and it was that the ques- 
tion really did, to some extent, admit of 
argument. There was one reflection 
which he should like to submit to the 
hon. Member for Burnley and the Com- 
mittee, and it was this—that if any re- 
presentative or executor should be so 
foolish as to put down a wrong state- 
ment of debts, he would be running a 
very great risk for a very small gain. 
No one would run such a risk for the 
sake of saving 1 per cent, or, perhaps, 
3 per cent on £100, £200, or £300. 
This consideration, perhaps, had not 
struck the hon. Member for Burnley ; 
but now that he was aware of it, perhaps 
he would tell the Committee, presently, 
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whether it made any impression on him. 
The hon. Member seemed to think that 
the amount the State might be defrauded 
of was a small matter. He(Mr. War- 
ton) complained of the waste of time on 
the part of the occupants of the Front 
Ministerial Bench. First, they made a 
pretty little speech refusing to accept the 
Amendment, but saying nothing on the 
legal question ; and then, when repeated 
protests were mide as to the absence of 
an opinion from the Government, they 
got up in order to say that they did not 
think hon. Members meant what they 
said. He was glad to hear that what 
he was saying with regard to waste of 
time met with the approval of the hon. 
Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds); and 
he hoped, therefore, that the hon. Mem- 
ber would not again be led into a useless 
wrangle. Let the Committee bearin mind 
that a person would run a very great 
risk by putting down a fictitious debt for 
the purpose of saving a mere trifle. 

Mr. GREGORY felt that he had not 
received that support which would entitle 
him to press the Amendment to a divi- 
sion. As to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), 
he would point out that the affidavit 
would be mere primd facie evidence, and 
that they ought to require vouchers to 
be prepared for any subsequent action. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 30 (As to forms of affidavit). 

Masor NOLAN said, he had a ques- 
tion to propose on this clause, which he 
had intended to bring up on Report; 
but perhaps the Government would 
tell him whether he ought to proceed 
with it now. The Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners were to sell stamps, and he 
complained that the Government were 
changing the method of disposing of 
stamps without making the necessary 
compensation in the case. 

Lorp FREDERIOK CAVENDISH 
said, that, according to the proposal, 
postage stamps and receipt stamps could 

e used alternatively. 

Major NOLAN said, it included other 
forms of stamps. He was informed that 
it was a question affecting the distribu- 
tors of stamps, and he was not certain 
how the matter ‘stood. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
The only change is in another clause. 


Clause agreed to. 
Mr. Warton 


{COMMONS} 
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Clause 31 (Probate or letters of admi- 
nistration to bear a certificate in lieu of 
stamp duty). 

Amendment moved, in page 13, line 
34, after ‘‘ Probate,” insert ‘‘and;” 
and after ‘‘Matrimonial,’’ leave out 
‘‘and Admiralty.”’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. WARTON: I should like to 
know what this Amendment means ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
It is only a verbal alteration. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, in page 13, line 
37, leave out ‘setting forth,” and insert 
‘‘ showing.”’—( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, in page 13, line 
88, after ‘‘ delivered,’’ insert ‘‘ and that 
such affidavit, if liable to stamp duty, 
was.”’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 32 (Provision for return of 
duty overpaid). 

Mr. DODDS said, he had several 
Amendments to this clause ; but it would 
save time if he mentioned them all at 
once, and not separately as they arose. 
The clause, as it was drawn, seemed to 
him scarcely so liberal as it ought to be; 
therefore, he had given Notice of these 
Amendments, which touched the point 
the Committee had been discussing— 
namely, the amount to be deducted from 
the deceased’s estate on account of debts. 
His first Amendments were to leave out 
certain words in order to insert others 
of a much more comprehensive cha- 
racter. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 14, line 4, after ‘‘deceased,”’ insert 
“at the time when the grant was made, or if at 
any time within three years after the grant, or 
within such further period as the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue may allow, it shall appear 
that no amount or an insufficient amount was 
deducted on account of debts and funeral ex- 
penses,”’—(Mr. Dodds.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. DODDS said, he had understood 
that the preceding and the following 
Amendments would be accepted by the 
Prime Minister, The adoption of the 
last Amendment had rendered unneces- 
sary one standing in the name of the 
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Gregory), which was to insert after 
“‘ deceased,” the words ‘it shall be 
shown that a sufficient amount has not 
been deducted or allowed for the debts 
of the deceased.”’ 

Amendment moved, in page 14, line 
9, after ‘‘ value,” insert “‘ or, as the case 
may be, the amount or corrected amount 
of deduction.” —( Mr. Dodds.) 


Mr. GREGORY: As the hon. Mem- 
ber has said, I have an Amendment 
down before this ; but I do not propose 
to move it. 


Amendment agreed to. 





Amendment moved, 

In page 14, line 13, after “ deceased,’’ leave 
out to ‘‘ certificate,’ inclusive, in line 14, and 
insert ‘‘ were at the time of the grant of probate 
or letters of administration of greater value than 
the value mentioned in the certificate, or that 
any deduction for debts or funeral expenses was 
made erroneously.’’ 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 33 (Provision for payment of 
further duty). 


Amendment moved, 

In page 14, line 17, after ‘“ stamped,’’ leave 
out to “excess,” in line 19, inclusive, and add 
“‘ for the amount which, with the duty (if any) 
previously paid on an affidavit in respect of such 
estate and effects, shall be sufficient to cover the 
duty chargeable according to the true value 
thereof, and shall at the same time pay to the 
said Commissioners interest upon such amount.” 
—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. DODDS said, the next two 
Amendments, which stood in his name, 
were covered by the alterations already 
made in the Bill, therefore he would not 
move them. The next was in the name 
of the Prime Minister. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 14, line 20, after “ grant,” insert “ or 
from such subsequent date as the Commissioners 
may, in the circumstances, think proper.’’— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment moved, in page 14, line 
25, after “‘ ascertained,” insert ‘‘ or, as 


the case may be, the corrected amount 
of deduction.’’—( Mr. Dodds.) 


Amendment agreed, to. 
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Clause 34 (Provisions as to obtaining 
probate, &c., where gross value of estate 
does not exceed three hundred pounds). 

Amendment moved, in page 14, line 
28, leave out ‘‘ deceased.’’—( Mr Dodds.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 14, line 28, after “person,” insert 
‘* (inclusive of property by law made such per- 
sonal estate and effects for the purpose of the 
charge of duty, and any personal estate and 
effects situate out-of the United Kingdom).”— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 14, line 28, after “ person,” insert 
“dying on or after the first day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-one.”— 
(Mr. Dodds.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, in page 14, line 
81, after ‘‘deliver,’”’? insert ‘‘to the 
proper officer of the court or.”—(I/r. 
Gladstone.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, in page 15, line 
8, after ‘‘ probate,” insert ‘‘and.””— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, in page 15, line 
8, after ‘‘ matrimonial,’’ leave out ‘‘ and 
Admiralty.””—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, in page 15, line 
7, after ‘‘ of,” leave out ‘‘ the notice by 
the officer,” and insert ‘“ notices by 
officers of Inland Revenue.’ —(Mr. 
Gladstone.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment moved, in page 15, line 11, 
leave out ‘‘the officer is,’”? and insert 
‘ officers of Inland Revenue are.”’—( Hr. 
Gladstone.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment moved, in page 15, line 13, 


after “‘ president,” insert ‘ or judge.” — 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The next Amend- 
ment is in the name of Mr. Patrick 
Martin, and is as follows :— 

‘* Clause 34, page 15, line.18,.add —“‘ Provided 





Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


however, That in every case where district regis - 
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trars are now paid in Ireland by fees, and it 
shall be shown to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Treasury that such 
registrars may be damaged under the provisions 
of this section, then the Commissioners shall 
direct that each such registrar respectively shall 
be paid a fixed salary equal to the net annual 
amount of profits derived by them from such 
fees, on an average, of five years immediately 
preceding the commencement of this Act, or 
sums of money, at the option of the Commis- 
sioners, equal to the damage sustained by each 
such registrar.’ ”’ 


This Amendment cannot be put, as it 
proposes to increase the taxation of the 
people, and that increase can only be 
proposed by a Minister of the Crown, 
and not by a private Member. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 35 (Provision as to inventories 
where gross value of estate does not 
exceed three hundred pounds). 

Amendment moved, 

In page 14, line 19, leave out from beginning 
of Clause to “ seventy,”’ in line 24, inclusive, and 
insert “‘The Intestates, Widows, and Children 
(Scotland) Act, 1875,’ and ‘ The Small Testate 
Estates (Scotland) Act, 1876,’ as amended by 
‘The Sheriffs’ Court (Scotland) Act, 1876.’ ’’— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, in page 15, line 25, 
leave out ‘‘ deceased.”’—( Afr. Dodds.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 15, line 25, after “person,”’ insert 
“dying on or after the first day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-one.” —(Mr. 


Dodds.) 
Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 15, line 27, after “ pounds,”’ insert 
“ whoever may be the applicant for representa- 
tion, and wheresoever the deceased may have 
been domiciled at the time of death.”—(Mr. 
Gladstone.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 36 (Effect of false statement of 
value as under three hundred pounds). 

Amendment moved, 

In page 15, line 34, after “ obtained,’’ leave 
out to ‘‘ value,”’ in line 37, inclusive, and insert 
“in conformity with either of the two preceding 
sections.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
The Chairman 


{COMMONS} 
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Clause 37 (Relief from legacy duty in 
cases under three hundred pounds) agreed 
to. 


Clause 38 (Power to Commissioners to 
require explanations and proof in sup- 
port of affidavit or inventory). 

Mr. GREGORY did not by any means 
object to this clause; on the contrary, 
not only did he think the Commissioners 
would have power to alter an account, 
but he thought they should be required 
to do so where necessary; but what he 
did object to was the want of limitation 
as to time. As the clause stood, it was 
totally indefinite in that respect, and an 
executor or administrator might be liable 
for all time to be called on for a further 
account. If a man was liable to be called 
on at any time, practically, he could 
never hand over the residue to the 
legatees. He thought, therefore, that 
some period should be fixed during 
which the Commissioners had power to 
call upon an executor for an account, 
and, to his mind, the period should be 
one year after the death of the deceased. 
By that time the Commissioners ought 
to have made up their minds as to the 
accounts of the deceased ; consequently, 
it seemed to him that his proposal was 
a reasonable one. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member move the Amendment on the 
Paper ? 

Mr.GREGORY replied in the affirma- 
tive. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 16, line 11, leave out ‘‘ and from time 
to time,”’ and insert “ within one year after the 
death of the deceased.” —(Mr. Gregory.) 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
hoped the hon. Member would not press 
the Amendment. In the opinion of the 
Revenue authorities the clause was 
necessary for the proper protection of 
the Revenue. Its absence might lead 
to fraud. 
~ Mr. WARTON trusted his hon. 
Friend would press the Amendment. 
It was absurd for the noble Lord to talk 
of fraud; but perhaps it would be well 
if the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gregory) 
would consent to give a little more 
time—say two years—in which the 
executor would be required to act. 

Mr. WHITLEY thought it would be 
better to allow two years. Some time 


| ago he was executor, and paid the duties 
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according to the demands of the Inland 
Revenue Office, Two years after that 
he wound up the estate; but then a 
new clerk had been appointed in the 
Office, and he said the authorities were 
of opinion that other duties were to be 

aid. An executor was placed in a very 
difficult position when, after he had paid 
what were understood to be sufficient 
duties, he was called upon to pay addi- 
tional duties. Two years would be 
enough time to allow, and during that 
period he ought to be able to answer all 
questions. 

Lorv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, at any rate, it seemed clear that 
it would not be proper to accept the 
Amendment as it now stood. If the 
hon. Gentleman would accept the words 
“within three years from the date of 
probate” he would consent to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. DODDS suggested that the 
Amendment should take the following 
form :—‘‘ Within three years after the 
grant of probate or the letters of ad- 
ministration.” 


Mr. Grecory and Lord FReEpErick 
CavENDIsH signified their assent. 


Amendment amended, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 39 (Grant of duties on ac- 
counts of certain property). 


Mr. GREGORY moved, in page 16, 
line 26, after ‘‘ made,” leave out ‘‘ by 
any person so dying,’’ and insert ‘‘ after 
the first day of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-one.” The 
object of the clause was to extend the 
payment of Probate Duty to voluntary 
settlements. He did not object to such 
extension hereafter, but did not believe 
duty ought to be levied upon settlements 
made heretofore. The effect of his 
Amendment would be that the settle- 
ment must be made after the Ist of June, 
1881; upon any made prior to that date 
no duty could-be charged. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 16, line 26, after “ made,’’ leave out 
“by any person so dying,” and insert “ after 
the first day of June, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-one.””—(Mr. Gregory.) 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, if the hon. Member would read 
the clause he would see it only applied 
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in cases of those settlements made within 
three months of the death of the de- 
ceased. It would, therefore, apply in 
an infinitesimal number of cases, and, 
except as a matter of principle, the 
change was of no great importance. 

Mr. LEWIS remarked, that the 
noble Lord had answered the well- 
founded objection of the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gregory) by saying it was 
limited by the three months’ clause at 
the foot. He had not been able to look 
critically into the matter ; but if it was 
so insignificant why did not the noble 
Lord give way? The Committee could 
not be too careful, especially in matters 
connected with property, in objecting 
to retrospective alterations. It might 
be in this case, as the noble Lord ob- 
served, that the- clause only applied to 
those settlements made within three 
months of the death of the deceased ; 
but the Committee must remember that 
in every one of these cases they were 
establishing precedents which, on sub- 
sequent occasions, would be cited. As 
to the question of voluntary settlements, 
the Legislature had advisedly abstained 
for years past from inflicting upon a 
person a penalty for dealing definitely 
with his property. It had distinctly 
refused to charge the same Stamp Duty 
upon these settlements as it did upon 
property left by will. Why should not 
the man have the benefit? The noble 
Lord said he intended to alter the sys- 
tem; but he would only do so to an 
infinitesimal extent. The Committeé 
were entitled to say—‘‘ Don’t inflict new 
burdens on the people retrospectively, 
and don’t alter a burden which is pro- 
perly payable on a particular trans- 
action, even three months after it 
occurred, by increasing the duty which 
the Legislature has settled upon it.” 
It seemed to him his hon. Friend was 
not only right in principle, but from a 
common sense point of view. 

Mr. WARTON said, this was only 
another instance of the injustice of the 
policy of the present Government. He 
hoped the noble Lord would respect the 
rights of property, and agree to the 
Amendment. If not, the Committee 
ought to go to a division. 

Mr. WHITLEY asked if it was 
worth while to complicate the clause for 
the purpose of catching people just three 
months before their death. As he under- 
stood the noble Lord, all settlements 
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were good except those made three 
months before death? In his opinion, 
it would be wise if the clause were made 
to read ‘‘all settlements made before 
the passing of the Act.” 


Amendment negatived. 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
moved, in page 16, line 41, after ‘‘in- 
terest,” insert ‘‘ in such property.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 40 (Delivery of accounts on 
oath) agreed to. 


Olause 41 (Double duty payable in 
case of default) agreed to. 


Clause 42 (Cesser of legacy and suc- 
cession duties at the rate of one per 
cent. in certain cases) agreed to. 


Clause 43 (Charge of legacy duty 
on legacies not amounting to twenty 
pounds). 

Mr. DODDS moved, in page 18, line 
8, after ‘‘ of residue,”’ to insert— 


“Under the will or the intestacy of a person 
dying on or after the first day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-one.” 


Amendment agreed fo. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 44 (Power to Commissioners 
to accept composition for legacy duty 
under a will). 

Mr. DODDS, with the view of giving 
more elasticity to the clause, moved in 
page 18, line 12, after ‘‘names,”’ to in- 
sert “‘ or description of class.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Miscellaneous. 
Clause 45 (Reduction of stamp duty 
on silver plate). 
Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
moved the omission of the clause. 
Clause omitted. 


Clause 46 (Amendments of the Stamp 
Act, 1870) agreed to. 


Clause 47 (Stamp duty on transfers of 
county stock) agreed to. 


Clause.48 (Stamp duty on stock certi- 
ficates to bearer) agreed to. 


Mr. Whitley 


{COMMONS} 
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Clause 49 (Stamp duties of one penny 
may be denoted by postage stamps, and 
vice versa). 

Mason NOLAN said, he understood 
that under the new regulations the Post 
Office would appoint the distributors of 
stamps; and, therefore, those people 
who had hitherto distributed stamps 
would lose a considerable amount yearly. 
He wished to know if the Government 
would take the case of these people into 
consideration. The justice of the case 
might be met by a small compensation. 
The Government were making a change 
which, on the whole, would be bene- 
ficial; but in carrying it out no one 
interest ought to be prejudiced. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the vested interests in the sale of 
stamps appeared very small. The 
House had always felt it to be its duty 
to make an alteration in respect to 
stamps without having to compensate 
the sellers of stamps. The reform now 
proposed was much needed, and he 
could not recognize any vested inte- 
rests. 

Mr. LEWIS asked if it was possible 
to make any arrangement as to the des- 
tiny of the revenue from stamps when 
issued ? He did not see how the diffi- 
culty was to be got over; but it ap- 
peared to be a complication which was 
most unfortunate. He would not say it 
was not outweighed by the public con- 
venience; but there seemed this disad- 
vantage—that whereas hitherto they 
had been able to keep the revenue from 
stamps perfectly clear, they would not 
be able to do so under the altered 
arrangements. They were now about 
to confuse the items of revenue without 
the means of dissecting them. They all 
knew the revenue of the Post Office 
came in a very large sum—one gross 
item—on the one side of the balance 
sheet, and that the expenditure on the 
other side went out as an annual charge 
on the country. It ought not to be for- 
gotten that they were mixing up two 
branches of the revenue which hitherto 
had been distinct. 

Lorp FREDERICK OAVENDISH 
said, that on careful consideration it had 
been found the advantage to the publi¢ 
would outweigh the statistical disad- 
vantage. ‘The Inland Revenue and the 
Post Office were considering, the best 
means .of obtaining a satisfactory statis 
tical arrangement. 
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Mr. LEWIS inquired which portion 
of the revenue would be credited with 
the amount derived from stamps ? 
Would the Post Office get one portion, 
and the Inland Revenue the other, or 
would the Post Office the whole or the 
Inland Revenue the whole? 

Lory FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, at present they knew the propor- 
tion of the two classes of stamps; and it 
would be perfectly easy hereafter, by 
Rule of Three, to arrive at a just ap- 
portionment of the revenue. 

Mr. DODDS said, he had intended 
to move an Amendment with the object 
of rendering valid the bond fide use of 
receipt stamps as postage stamps, and 
vice versd, betore the passing of this Act. 
He did not know whether an alteration 
of that kind could be made; if it could 
on Report he should be very glad. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it was proposed to have a uniform 
stamp for both purposes. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 50 (Repeal of enactments in 
Schedule) agreed to. 


Mr. GLADSTONE moved, in page 9, 
after Clause 23, to insert the following 
Clause :— 

(Particulars to be stated in collectors’ receipts.) 


‘* Where any collector of the duties on inha- 
bited houses and of income tax under Schedules 
A and B has not, in a demand note delivered 
previous to payment, distinctly described the 
property assessed, and specified the amount of 
the assessment, and the rate at which the duties 
are charged, the description of the property, 
the amount of the assessment, and the rate of 
charge shall be specified in the receipt.” 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 
Schedule agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL.—[Brz 135.1 
(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 

General for Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE, [FIRST NIGHT. | 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”"—( Mr. Gladstone.) 

Mr. R. POWER rose to move— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to insert such Clauses as may check the evils 
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arising from absenteeism, and to im: upon 

absentees such conditions and restrictions with 

ot to their estates as the Committee may 
irect.’’ 


Mr. SPEAKER said, he was bound 
to inform the hon. Member that the In- 
struction would not be regular or per- 
missible, because it proposed to autho- 
rize the Committee to do that which it 
already had the power to do. 

Mr. R. POWER said, there was no 
reference to the subject in the Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was, never- 
theless, competent to the Committee to 
insert Amendments in the sense indi- 
cated. The same objection would apply 
to the proposed Instruction of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) to take the fifth part of the 
Bill first. The Committee would have 
such authority ; and, therefore, the In- 
struction could not be put. 

Mason NOLAN, if not out of Order, 
proposed to move an Instruction to the 
Committee to do that which it would 
certainly not be within the competence 
of the Committee to do without authority 
from the House. It was to the follow- 
ing effect: — 

‘“‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to make provision that 
sums may be advanced to Irish tenants for the 
purchase of their holdings*from such funds as 
Parliament may direct, and without further re- 
striction as to amount than the Committee 
may direct; and also that the Committee may 
direct that money may be advanced to poor 
law unions, town commissioners, or other public 
bodies to provide land for labourers to such an 
amount and with such restrictions as Parlia- 
ment may direct.”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the proposed 
Instruction was inadmissible on different 
grounds to those which applied to the 
Notices of the hon. Members for Water- 
ford and Bridport. It was inadmissible 
because it involved a charge, and ac- 
cording to the Standing Order such a 
Ser eg could only be introduced in 

ommittee of the Whole House, and 
upon the recommendation of a Minister 
of the Crown. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT rose 
to move to leave out all the words after 
‘‘ That,” in order to insert the words— 


** No Bill can be a satisfactory solution of the 
question unless it includes provisions enabling 
the court to hear all claims by landowners for 
compensation for losses proved to have been 
sustained under the provisions of the Bill, and, 
on sufficient proof thereof, to award reasonable 
compensation.” 


[First Night.] 
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Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR rose to a point 
of Order. He submitted that the pro- 
posal of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
was to impose a charge, and could not, 
therefore, come from a private Member. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Resolution 
was in terms of so general a character that 
it did not, in his opinion, fall within the 
Order referred to. He had considered 
the point carefully, and the Resolution 
appeared to him to be in such general 
terms that it was competent to the hon. 
and gallant Baronet to move it. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR asked whether 
it would bein Order to move an Amend- 
ment to the Resolution, provided it was 
in equally general terms? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it would be 
impossible for the hon. Gentleman to do 
that till the House disposed of the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet. Should the House think pro- 
per to affirm the Resolution it would 
then become the Main Question, and the 
hon. Member would be at liberty to pro- 

ose an Amendment before it passed. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that he was well aware of the difficulty 
of his position in making this Motion on 
the Question that the Speaker leave the 
Chair. If he believed that remedial 
measures of this kind, hastily passed, 
could produce pacification and friendship 
in Ireland, he would be the last man to 
say a word about the Bill at this stage. 
What was the condition of Ireland at 
this moment? Did the reception of the 
Bill justify any expectation that it would 
alter the attitude of the agitators in Ire- 
land? Had agrarian outrages ceased ? 
No. On the contrary, they had rather 
increased. The state of Ireland, in fact, 
was such that he thought he was quite 
justified in interposing at that stage of 
their proceedings to make a few sugges- 
tions which might be the means of help- 
ing the Government forward in the 
course which they wished to follow. 
He knew it might be said that he was 
only endeavouring to obstruct the Bill; 
but he was perfectly ready to take the 
responsibility, because those who knew 
him knew perfectly well that he would 
not get up to obstruct any Bill unless he 
thought there was some very good reason 
for making some remarks upon it. He 
appealed to the Attorney General for 
Ireland to tell the House whether, in 
his Parliamentary experience, a measure 
of such grave importance had ever been 
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treated upon its second reading as this 
Bill had been. Notwithstanding the 
very able speeches that had been made, 
and notably by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. Charles Russell), no one, not even 
the Prime Minister, and certainly not 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for India, who closed the debate, 
had stated what the real principles of 
the Bill were. They did not even now 
know what the principles of the Bill 
were, or how much was contained within 
its four corners. While, at one time, they 
were told that unlimited free sale was to 
be given to every present tenant holder 
of land, they were told, at another time, 
by occupants of the Treasury Bench, that 
the principle of free sale was to be regu- 
lated and controlled. No one had de- 
scribed what ‘‘ fair rents’’ were, or in- . 
formed the House what was proposed to 
be taken out of the pockets of the land- 
lords, or how those who had obtained 
a Parliamentary title under the Act of 
1848 were to be dealt with. Then he 
should like to know what was fixity of 
tenure, as contained in the Bill. They 
had to look all over the Bill in order to 
find what its principles were; and if 
Clauses 1, 3, 4, 7, and 13, were looked 
at together, it would be seen that a 
landlord who should once part with his 
land in favour of a tenant would practi- 
cally be debarred by the penalties to 
which the Bill would subject him from 
ever regaining possession of his pro- 
perty. The Bill, therefore, provided 
perpetuity of tenure ; and if they found 
within the four corners of the Bill free 
sale, fair rent, and fixity of tenure, he 
had a right to ask the Prime Minister 
and the Lord Chancellor what was the 
value of the statements they so solemnly 
made, and which both Houses so im- 
plicitly believed, when the Land Bill of 
1870 was under discussion? ‘The First 
Lord of the Treasury said, at that time, 
that the Legislature had, no doubt, a 
perfect right to reduce the landlord to 
the position of a pensioner or rent- 
charger, giving him proper pecuniary 
compensation for his loss; but that it 
was bound not to do that unless it was 
shown that the change was for the public 
good. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
tinued— 

‘Ts it for the public good that the landlords 


of Ireland, in a body, should be reduced by an 
Act of Parliament to the condition practically of 
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fundholders, entitled to apply on a certain day, 
from year to year, for acertain sum of money, 
but entitled to nothing more? Are you pre- 
pared to denude them of their interest in the 
land; and, what is more, are you prepared to 
absolve them from their duties with regard to 
the land? I, for one, confess that I am not; 
nor is that the sentiment of my Colleagues. 
We think, on the contrary, that we ought to 
look forward with hope and expectation to 
bringing about a state of things in which the 
landlords of Ireland may assume, or may more 
generally assume, the position which is happily 
held, as a class, by landlords in this country — 
a position marked by residence, by personal 
familiarity, and by sympathy with the people 
oie whom they live.’”’—[3 Hansard, cxcix. 
361. 

The Lord Chancellor said that fixity of 
tenure meant the taking away the pro- 
perty of one man and giving it to an- 
other, and declared that when they de- 
prived landlords of their property com- 
pensation must be given. The tendency 
of this measure would be to turn the 
landlords out of Ireland, which was the 
last thing that they ought to do ; because 
their great object ought to be to induce 
the landlords to live in the country, and 
to work in harmony with their tenants 
—in such harmony as existed on the 
estates of the late Lord Bessborough. 
It could be clearly shown that, in many 
cases, the landlords would be severely 
and hardly treated under the provisions 
of this Bill. He knew there were land- 
lords who acted most harshly and un- 
justly; but to condemn all on that 
account was indefensible. Those land- 
lords who had done what they considered 
to be their duty to their tenants; who 
had fixed their rents at a moderate sum ; 
who had done half the improvements, 
and who had reduced rents when the 
tenants had made efforts to carry out 
improvements, would be greater sufferers 
under the Bill than those who had 
exacted rack rents; because tenants 
would give a far larger sum in open 
market for holdings where the rent was 
low, and the land was held under a fair, 
just, and good landlord. Then theycame 
to the case of the landlord who did all the 
improvements. He should like to know 
by what right in the world, when aman 
had done all the improvements, and 
treated the estate fairly and justly, and 
done everything he could to make his 
tenants comfortable, free sale was to be 
given on an estate like that? He might 
be told that was guarded against under 
the 8th sub-section of the 7th clause, or 
under the 7th sub-section of the Istclause. 
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In his humble opinion it was not. He 
should therefore like to know what was 
to be done in a case like that? He be- 
lieved that properties like that ought to 
be excluded entirely from the Bill. He 
believed they should then have a definite 
notion how men who had done the best 
they could for their estates were to be 
dealt with. Turning to the landlord 
who had purchased up the tenant right, 
which was a totally different case, he 
should like to know how that landlord 
was to be treated ? The hon. and gallant 
Member having read to the House ex- 
tracts from The Pall Mall Gazette tendin 

to show the great hardship that voull 
result to the landlord by this proposal to 
grant free sale, proceeded to remark 
that he was glad to see the hon. and 
learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Charles Russell) had an Amendment on 
the Paper. in the direction of the land- 
lord going into Court. He (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) would ask what could be 
more unfair than that, whilst any tenant 
could any moment drag the landlord into 
Court, the landlord was to be excluded 
from going into Court at all? He ven- 
tured to think that some definite answer 
ought to be given to that proposal before 
going into Committee on the Bill. It 
had been said that the worst feelings 
existed between landlords and tenants; 
but he would venture to say there was 
lying dormant at the bottom of the mind 
of the Irish tenant a feeling of respect 
and regard for the landlord, in many 
instances, which not even all the 
tyranny of the Land League, or any 
other tyranny could break through. 
In illustration of this the hon. and 
gallant Member read to the House a 
Memorial which had been submitted to 
the owner of a very large estate by his 
tenants in the year 1879, in which, after 
acknowledging his past kindness and 
consideration, they asked for some re- 
duction of rent. The prayer of the 
Memorialists, it was hardly necessary 
to add, was granted. He contended 
that there were in Ireland a large num- 
ber of landlords who would be pressed 
to actin a similar manner if the occasion 
arose. In the present instance, the land- 
lord had made reductions at a time of 
great depression; but at a time when 
he believed three parts of Ireland were 
in a better position to pay their rents 
than England or Scotland, [‘* No, 
no!”?} Hon. Members might say “‘ No, 


(First Night.) 
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no;”’ but he would ask them to look at 
the fact that last year 1,800,000 head of 
cattle of all sorts came from Ireland to 
England, while not more than 1,200,000 
came from all the rest of the world to 
this country. A great deal of power for 

od or evil rested in the hands of hon. 

embers below the Gangway, and he 
was sorry to say that hitherto they had 
used it only for evil. He ventured to 
ask them whether, by a different course 
of conduct, they might not promote in 
an important degree the returning pros- 
perity of their country. When it was 
said that the tenant had done everything 
to improve the land, he might call atten- 
tion to a letter from Mr. Kavanagh, who 
showed that 6,700,000 acres were held 
by a certain number of owners who had 
done all the improvements; the number 
was a little more than 11 percent. The 
tenants who had done all the improve- 
ments were about 26 per cent, while 63 
per cent of landlords and tenants had 
equally divided the cost of improve- 
ments between them, which showed con- 
clusively that in many parts of Ire- 
land a fair—he might even say a large 
—proportion of the improvements had 
been made by the landlords. [Mr. 
Parne_L: Over what period?] He did 
not think the period was stated in the 
letter. [4 laugh.] It was all very well 
for hon. Members to laugh; but they 
could not say that Mr. Kavanagh was a 
man who was likely to put forward mis- 
leading figures, or against whom, as a 
landlord, any reasonable complaint could 
be made. He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 


was not defending all the landlords of 


Ireland ; but what he wanted was a fair, 
reasonable, and just settlement estab- 
lished between the two classes. He 
appealed to the hon. Member for Cork, 
for he had stated it not once, but over 
and over again, that if they wished to 
get the estates of the landlords a fair 
price ought to be paid for them. [{Mr. 
PARNELL: Hear, hear!] That was all 
he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) was asking 
for. If the landlords who had done 
their duty were placed under the statu- 
tory conditions of this Bill, they ought, 
in fairness and justice, if it was wished 
that they should be relieved from their 
properties and become mere rent- 
chargers upon them, be enabled to go 
into Court and offer their estates at a 
fair and reasonable price. When he 
looked at the Bill, and saw the condition 


Sir. Walter B, Barttelot 
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of the Notice Paper, he would venture 
to ask the Attorney General and Solicitor 
General for Ireland whether, in their 
experience, a Bill which now was met 
by 80 pages of Amendments, with the 
probability of 20 or 30 more being 
added, could be accepted with confidence, 
seeing that its provisions were so much 
misunderstood ? What did all those 
Amendments, many of which came from 
the Ministerial side of the House, show ? 
It meant that the Bill was one which 
ought never to have been introduced in 
its present shape. He was not going 
to say anything against the draftsman 
of the Bill. The draftsman might 
have been blamed from the Front Minis- 
terial Bench ; but they knew from whom 
the draftsman received his instruc- 
tions. This was a drastic measure 
which took all one’s time to master, 
and when one thought he had mastered 
it he found he could not understand it 
at all. That portion of the Bill which 
dealt with the condition of the landlord 
and tenant had received great promi- 
nence; but the subject had been so 
mystified that he defied even the clearest- 
headed man to know where he stood 
after reading those provisions. The No- 
tice which he, (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
had put upon the Paper showed his bent 
and inclination. He only asked for de- 
finite information. He was quite sure 
if any of those who sat on the Front 
Ministerial Bench would clearly state 
what the Bill really and positively did 
contain, they would do more towards 
passing the measure than anything 
which they had yet heard. He ventured, 
therefore, to hope he would receive 
some answers to the questions which he 
propounded for the consideration of the 
Government. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) could certainly 
not complain of the tone of the speech 
of the hon. and gallant Member, whom 
he acquitted of any desire to obstruct 
the Bill. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber’s remarks were perfectly fair from 
his pointofview. He had not, however, 
been able to gather very clearly from 
the observations of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman on what ground he asked 
that the Court should be empowered to 
award compensation to landlords. He 
(the Attorney General for Ireland). had 
expected to hear somewhat more of the 
way in whichit was proposed to entitle the 
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landlords, asa class, to require compen- 
sation for the rights of which they were 
said to be deprived. Most of the obser- 
vations of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man were simply repetitions of the argu- 
ments which were urged against certain 
clauses and parts of clauses in the debate 
on the second reading of the Bill, and 
which more properly belonged to a dis- 
cussion in Committee. The principles 
of the Bill were, he, submitted, abun- 
dantly clear. The Prime Minister had 
shown them to be simply fair rents, a 
a certain amount of fixity of tenure, and 
free sale, subject to certain qualifica- 
tions for the protection of the landlords’ 
interests; but from the commencement 
to the end of his able speech the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman did not touch on, 
much less controvert, any one of those 
principles. The same might, indeed, be 
said as regarded other speeches which 
had been made by hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, even including that of his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), 
which was, after all, only.an able and 
acute criticism of some of the details of 
the Bill. Now, he would like to know 
upon what ground the landlords claimed 
to be entitled to compensation. Was it 
because of the clause in the Bill which 
was to effect a fair adjustment of rents ? 
Was any Irish landlord prepared to come 
forward and say that he was aggrieved 
and injured because he was not allowed 
to enforce more than a fair rent? In 
1870 no claim to compensation was pre- 
ferred because, for the first time, the 
tenant was secured a property in his 
own improvements. No landlord then 
complained that he was thus deprived of 
the right to take every building, for ex- 
ample, that had been erected on the 
land—that he was prevented from any 
longer appropriating the tenant’s im- 
provements without paying for them. 
Was it, then, because of the qualified 
fixity of tenure established by the Bill ? 
If a fair rent was rightly left to be fixed 
by a Court, some degree of fixity of 
tenure was inevitable; for without this 
it would be absurd to attempt to fix a 
fair rent. He must, however, remind 
the House that the fixity of tenure pro- 
posed in the Bill was by no means 
equivalent to perpetuity of tenure in the 
sense those words were used by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment in 1870. It was not at all a 
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necessary consequence of the Bill that 


all the tenants in Ireland would go into 
Court and, getting their rents fixed, ob- 
tain a statutory term of 15 years. If 
tenants were well treated and paid only 
reasonable rents they would do wisely 
to keep out of Court. Thus one very 
large class of tenants would be ex- 
cluded. Anotlir class to a large extent 
excluded would be future tenants. In 
fact, all that would probably happen 
would be that a certain number of rack- 
rented tenants would get their rents 
reduced and have a limited fixity of 
tenure. If, after that, the tenant wished 
to sell, the landlord had the power of 
pre-emption, and under the 4th clause 
he had the power of resumption when- 
ever he could show that the benefit of 
the estate required that he should do 
so. Therefore, to call this perpetuity of 
tenure in the sense of practically trans- 
fering the fee simple of the land from 
the landlord to the tenant was a mere 
abuse of language. It was said, how- 
ever, that the Bill, at all events, would 
substantially convert the landlord into 
a rent-charger, and would therefore tend 
to drive the landlords out of Ireland. 
One fact was worth a dozen theories of 
this kind. In Ulster, where this system 
existed to the fullest extent—where it 
had existed for centuries—and espe- 
cially in those parts of Ulster in which 
it was unfettered and unrestrained, there 
were more resident landlords than in 
any other part of Ireland, and they had 
just as much notion of quitting Ulster 
as the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
of quitting England. They had better 
tenants, and they had far happier re- 
lations with their tenants, than were 
found in other parts of Ireland where 
such a system did not prevail. 

Mr. PARNELL: Yet the ejectments 
in Ulster are more numerous than else- 
where. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): If a man in 
Ulster could not pay his way he dis- 
appeared, and instead of an insolvent 
the landlord obtained a solvent tenant. 
The tenant simply went out because he 
could not meet his engagements. That 
was how the Ulster landlords and tenants 
managed their affairs. The hon. and 
gallant Member, in a dim, shadowy way, 
made a claim for compensation to the 
landlord on the ground that his rights 
could or might be in some undefined re- 
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spects infringed upon, and proposed that 
the ascertainment of this should be de- 
volved on the Court. But was the Court 
to determine the question of compensa- 
tion to be paid out of public money? 
He should entirely object to the Court 
having the matter of compensation sub- 
mitted to it. If landlords as a class, or 
any class of landlords, claimed to be 
entitled to compensation, the question 
must be decided by that House. The 
Government, however, did not admit 
that there would be any loss to the land- 
lord except the Joss of a power which 
he ought not to exercise; and he must 
protest against the idea that landlords, 
any more than other people, could be 
regarded as having a vested interest in 
a right to commit injustice. The car- 
dinal and central principle of the Bill 
was one which was admitted by states- 
men on all sides—that they must have 
a tribunal to determine what were fair 
rents as between landlords and their 
occupying tenants. The farm and all 
its equipments in England belonged to 
one man, and therefore he could charge 
what heliked. The farm with its equip- 
ments in Ireland belonged to two men 
—the landlord and the occupying tenant 
—and to allow the landlord, under the 
terror of eviction, to enforce from the 
occupying tenant as much rent as he 
could, under such pressure, be induced 
to promise to pay, was a thing which 
that House would not sanction, and 
which every Commission had protested 
against. In Ireland, part of the farm 
as it stood belonged to the tenant, and 
for that part, whatever it was, he could 
not honestly be charged with rent. 
Mr. Torrennam: In Ulster or out of 
Ister?] In Ulster or out of Ulster, 
just the same. No good landlord in 
eland ever dreamt of acting in any 
other way. Unfortunately, in cases of 
this kind the class feeling was very 
strong, and the best landlords, many of 
whom were in that House, made com- 
mon cause with the worst because they 
thought that a common danger threat- 
ened their entire order. He knew very 
well that the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Tottenham) did not act upon the 
rinciple of the proverb which he had 
stily quoted on a former occasion. He 
knew very well that the hon. Gentleman 
was perfectly willing to treat, and did 
treat, his own tenants fairly ; but there 
was the question of what those might do 


The Attorney General for Ireland 
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who should come after him. Hon. Gentle- 
opposite were doubtless willing to treat 
their tenants with all possible fairness ; 
but it seemed as if, in their opinion, 
this must be the outcome of their own 
free grace, and not be claimable as a 
right by the tenants, who must be satis. 
fied to get as much as the landlord was 
pleased to give, trusting simply to his 
sense of honour. He (the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland), however, would re- 
mind them that during the debates upon 
the Agricultural Holdings Act which 
was passed for England, the true prin- 
ciple was laid down by the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, who said that the rights of 
tenants must depend, not on honour, but 
on justice. Now, apply that principle to 
the present case. It was clear there 
must be a tribunal to determine what 
was a fair and just rent; and there 
could be no right to compensation for 
enforcing what was just and fair. Again, 
he (the Attorney General for Ireland) 
submitted there could be no right to 
compensation for enabling the tenant 
to sell his interest, for they carefully 
guarded the landlord’s right. Allow the 
tenant to sell what belonged to himself. 
There was here no transfer of property 
from one class to the other. The harsh 
and unjust landlord could not claim 
compensation because his harshness and 
injustice would be checked; and as to 
the other class of landlords referred to 
—the good landlords, who, it was said, 
did half the improvements and charged 
a moderate rent—their case was fully 
provided for in the Bill. The landlord 
would be entitled to come to the Court, 
and in dealing with the purchase money, 
the value of the improvements made by 
him and not charged for was to be con- 
sidered; so that if the landlord, under 
such circumstances, had made the whole 
of the improvements, then he would get 
the value of the whole. As to the argu- 
ments which the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had founded on the letter of 
Mr. Kavanagh or on that of the corre- 
spondent of Zhe Pali Mali Gazette, why, 
the sale of the tenancies by the tenants 
in the cases mentioned was no such 
alarming matter, though the amount 
might be equal to many years’ rent. 
Had those gentlemen stated what 
amount of building or other improve- 
ments had been done by the tenant? 
No; all that was omitted, and yet every- 
thing depended on it. It was idle to 
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argue from a special case without know- 
ing the facts. Suppose the tenant had 

- added valuable buildings or turned wild 
mountain into arable land, was he not 
to get the full value of those improve- 
ments because that value amounted to 
30 or even 40 times the rent of the land 
in its improved or natural state? So, 
also, as to the case in Kerry, where the 
holding at £35 a-year rent sold for 
£800, what did they know about the 
value of theimprovements? Every Com- 
mission, from the Devon Commission in 
1845 down to the Bessborough and the 
Richmond Commissions in 1881—all 
stated that as a general rule the build- 
ings, improvements, and equipments of 
a farm were the work, and therefore 
the property, of the tenant. These high 
figures, then, did not necessarily mean 
extravagant prices. Oould the hon. 
Member explain why all the Ulster 
Conservative landlords acknowledged 
that the system did them no harm, but, 
on the contrary, did them good? They 
knew that the tenant right, with its ele- 
ment of free sale, meant greater exertion 
on the part of the tenant, better cultiva- 
tion, and more and more improvements, 
and therefore increased security for the 
rent. If the tenant fell into arrears, the 
landlord was thus secured against all 
risk of loss. With regard to the number 
of Amendments on the Paper, and the 
allegation that this of itself showed the 
Bill to be badly drawn, it must be re- 
membered that the Government had to 
deal with a large and complex question, 
and had to regulate the rights of land- 
lord and tenant, so that if possible the 
one should be secured against the en- 
croachment of the other. In conclusion, 
he must repeat that, for his part, he 
could see nothing in the Bill that inter- 
fered with the just rights of the land- 
lord, though he saw in it a great deal 
which preserved the just rights of the 
tenants, by preventing unjust conduct 
on the part of landlords; but, as he had 
already said, he submitted that no land- 
lord had a vested interest in injustice, 
or any title to be compensated for not 
being allowed to practise it. The Go- 

vernment, therefore, could not accept the 

Motion which had been proposed by the 

hon. and gallant Member: opposite. 

Mr. GORST said, that the language 
of the Bill was extremely obscure. He 
believed that it was intentionally and 
purposely obscure. No man knew better 
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than the Attorney General for Ireland 
that it was not because the draftsman 
was deficient in skill, nor because he and 
his Colleagues were incapable of show- 
ing the Government how to make the 
Bill clear, that it was obscure. It was 
not a Bill, but a treaty. It came before 
the House in the shape of a Bill; but it 
was a treaty which satisfied the conflict- 
ing views of at least two parties in the 
Cabinet, and it was difficult to say how 
many parties out-of-doors. If the lan- 
guage of the Bill was such that it was 
not easy to be understood outside that 
House, it was because it had been care- 
fully framed to mean one thing to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham and another tothe Secretary 
of State for India—one meaning for the 
Constitutional Whigs behind the Trea- 
sury Bench, and another for the Irish 
Members — and everybody must have 
remarked the oscillation in the Attorney 
General’s speech between the Scylla of 
one and the Charybdis of the other. If 
the Government would allow him to give 
them a piece of advice, it would be that 
before the Speaker left the Chair, and 
before they began the discussion of the 
clauses of the Bill, the Government 
should make up their minds what it was 
they really meant to enact; for there was 
an irreconcilable difference of opinion 
between the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for India and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham. They 
should throw one or the other overboard, 
and go into Committee with the distinct 
understanding in their own minds what 
the measure was they intended to try 
and carry through the House. It did 
not require much Parliamentary experi- 
ence or political foresight to predict that 
if they did go into Committee without 
making up their minds, they would find 
themselves unable to carry some par- 
ticular clauses without creating such a 
split in their own Party as might pos- 
sibly prove fatal to them. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, it seemed to 
him that Gentlemen opposite would best 
consult their own interests if they were to 
put aside all Party feeling and prejudices 
and lend their practical knowledge to 
the Committee in the consideration of 
the clauses of the Bill. The noble Lord 
who was to have fathered the Resolu- 
tion adopted to express the deliberate 
convictions of the Conservative Party on 
the Irish Land Bill asked a very perti- 
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nent question. It was—‘‘ What is the 
difficulty which we have to meet?” 
He thought he could answer that ques- 
tion; and, further, he thought he could 
show from facts and experience how 
that difficulty had arisen. The diffi- 
culty which they had to meet, and which 
must be met before Ireland could be- 
come contented and prosperous, a source 
of strength instead of weakness to the 
Empire, was that the bulk of the Irish peo- 
ple were not on the side of the law ; that 
they did not regard it as their protector, 
their friend, and their ally; and they 
could not so regard it as long as the 
law did not protect the property of so 
large a portion of the Irish nation, and 
left that property to be protected only 
by custom and good feeling. The great 
misfortune in the case of Ireland was 
that the law in the past had been in so 
many ways unjust, especially in rela- 
tion to the tenure of land, that the bulk 
of the people had acquired a conviction, 
which, unfortunately, was not unnatural, 
that the law was their enemy, and not 
their friend and protector. In the 
matter of land, the injustice of the law 
had been admitted even by authorities 
such as the Duke of Richmond, the 
Duke of Buccleuch, and other persons, 
whose position and circumstances cer- 
tainly would not expose them to the 
suspicion of being affected with Com- 
munistic ideas. What did the Duke of 
Richmond’s Report say— 

“ Bearing in mind a system by which the 
improvements and equipments of a farm are 
very generally the work of the tenant, and the 
fact that the yearly tenant is at any time liable 
to have his rent raised, in consequence of the 
increased value given to his holding by the 
expenditure of his own labour and capital, the 
desire for legislative interference to protect 
him from an arbitrary increase of rent does 
not seem unnatural, and we are inclined to 
think that by the majority of landowners legis- 
lation to accomplish this end would not be 
objected to.” 


He did not know that they could find 
anywhere more clearly expressed than 
in this extract the radical injustice of 
the Land Laws in Ireland, which injustice 
consisted in not recognizing the pro- 
ig d which the tenant had acquired in 

is holding by furnishing the labour and 
capital, which had greatly added to the 
permanent value of the land. One mis- 
chievous consequence of this state of 
things was that it had stimulated the 
demand for the separation of the two 
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countries, because the Irish contended 
that if they had made their own laws 
such an injustice as this could not have 
remained unremedied. They had, there- 
fore, a deep interest in settling this 
question, not only in order to cement 
upon a firm and peaceable basis the 
union of the two countries, but also be- 
cause they might depend upon it that 
in these days, when throughout Europe 
Communistic ideas were in the air, it 
was not the interests of holders of 
any kind of property to allow the law 
to remain in such a state that large 
masses of the population were induced 
to question and cavil at the fundamental 
basis on which the rights of property 
rested. The difficulty being probably 
admitted, could it be removed? They 
had the actual facts of experience to 
show that it could. In alluding to these 
facts, he must correct a statement that 
was made with respect to the action of 
the landlord of the Portsmouth estate, 
and the effect of the custom which was 
introduced by the late Lord Portsmouth 
some 60 years ago. They had there 
exactly the results they wanted to pro- 
duce by this Land Bill; they wanted 
to have landlords receiving fair rents 
punctually from prosperous tenants, and 
farms which, without cruel evictions, 
should yet be of a size large enough to 
maintain a family in prosperity and 
comfort. At the last annual settlement 
he had Lord Portsmouth’s authority for 
stating that he had only £500 of arrears 
out of a rental of £13,000'a-year ; so the 
landlord was satisfied, and he could go 
to any of the farms on his property and 
be certain of a cordial welcome, while 
the fact that the tenants could and did 
pay the rents after the bad times they 
had passed through was in itself a proof 
that they were prosperous and con- 
tented. He believed, moreover, it was 
the one part of Ireland where the visits 
of the Land League had not been suc- 
cessful. But perhaps the most valuable 
experience of all which this property 
furnished was the effect of free sale in 
doing away with tenancies too small to 
be profitably worked. The tenants, by 
the effect of free sale, when they found 
that they could not properly cultivate 
farms under 20 acres, sold out before 
they were ruined, and had taken their 
capital and their labour elsewhere ; and 
he was assured by Lord Portsmouth that 
what the hon. Member for Cambridge- 
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shire (Mr. Rodwell) stated the other day 
—that this was the result of evictions 
—was a mistake. It was the natural 
result of free sale in enabling a tenant 
to realize his capital when he found that 
it was not advantageously employed in 
the cultivation of unusually small farms. 
But the hon. Member for Cambridgeshire 
and the hon. and gallant Baronet the 
Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) objected that, under such 
a system, the landlord became a mere 
rent-charger. Well, of course, it was 
much better to have wealthy landlords 
who could, by doing all the improve- 
ments to their own property, with justice 
to the tenant, retain the whole of their 
property in their own hands. But you 
could not produce that result by leaving 
unprotected the property of the tenant 
or confiscating it; and if you had not 
landlords in the position to be generous, 
they should, at least, begin to be just. 
That was what Lord Portsmouth had 
been ; and as long as the tenant had a 
property we should, if we protected it, 
teach the tenant to consider the law as 
his protector and his friend. Much had 
been said of the importance of produc- 
ing peasant proprietors. On that point 
all were agreed. But he would ask 
hon. Members to consider whether, if 
that could not be done to the extent 
wished, could they not do something 
very much akin to it, and which would 
have the same effect, by letting the ten- 
ant feel that he had, protected by the 
law, in his tenant right, a property in 
the land? ‘The sense of property was 
so Conservative, that he was satisfied 
that if, by this Bill, they could accomplish 
for Ireland what Lord Portsmouth had 
done for his own property, they would 
find Ireland to be the most Conserva- 
tive and easily governed part of the 
Empire. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that, as one of 
those sitting on the Opposition side who 
voted in favour of the second reading of 
the Bill, he desired to say a few words 
in order to put himself right with the 
public and his constituents. He should 
support the Motion to go into Com- 
mittee on the ground that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to do something with 
reference to the relations of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland. Whatever might be 
the causes, those relations were simply 
intolerable; and if he had to speak of 
the causes he should speak mainly of 
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the part the Government had taken in 
allowing the present state of things to 
be brought about. It was useless to go 
very far back or minutely to investigate 
the causes; but they must recognize the 
fact that the Bill would and could 
fairly be looked at as neither more nor 
less than the endowment of agitation 
and outrage. He supported the Bill in 
the main, because in one of the later 
portions it afforded the opportunity to 
landlords to escape from the difficulty of 
their position—namely, by selling their 
ownership to occupying tenants. He be- 
lieved that experience told them that 
unless they dealt with the question of 
ownership and the occupation of the land 
in Ireland in that way, they would be 
only nibbling with the fringe of the evil. 
He took a strong view, because they had 
experience to guide them. No one 
could doubt, although the’ experiment 
had been a small one, that the working 
of sales to tenants under the Church 
Act had been satisfactory. It was idle 
to attempt to fritter away the great re- 
sults of that experiment. A large num- 
ber of purchases of Church lands by 
occupying tenants had been carried out, 
the advances having been repaid with 
singular regularity; and when they 
looked at the amount of the arrears they 
could not fail to appreciate that the re- 
sult had not only been advantageous to 
the tenants, but that the State was not 
likely to run much risk by the transac- 
tion. This system gave the tenant the 
solid position as owner, and, at the 
same time, it gave solidity to the State, 
loyalty to the people, and good order to 
society. He believed by a due exten- 
sion of the purchasing portion of the 
Bill they had one of the best solutions 
of a grave public difficulty. He thought 
the State might, with great advantage, 
advance a larger portion of the purchase 
money than was now proposed. There 
had been a good deal of discussion as to 
the principles of this Bill. What were 
they? The first was the institution of 
a Court of Arbitration with reference to 
rents. Such a Court was necessary and 
expedient; but they had a right to ask 
the Government for some distinct state- 
ment of their definite views as to this 
Court. The foundation of the whole 


| matter was the establishment of a satis- 


factory Court likely to do justice and give 
satisfaction to both parties that came 
before it. The County Court Judges had 
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accumulated a vast amount of experience 
in deciding land cases. The tenant, of his 
own motion, might pass by the Civil Bill 
Court. He strongly objected to the power 
which was given to the Court of naming 
Assistant Commissioners, about whose 
qualifications and emoluments nothing 
was said in the Bill. They were to have 
plenary powers, but they would exercise 
them with a rope round their necks, for 
they were subject to almost instant dis- 
missal. It was of the greatest import- 
ance to have further information as to 
the structure of this Court from the Go- 
vernment. It had been found fault with 
on both sides. His hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had 
discussed the question of compensation, 
a claim which was based in justice. This 
opened up a great practical question. 
What was likely to be the condition of the 
Land Court under this Bill for three or 
four years? It would be congested with 
business. There must inevitably be a 
vast amount of delay and arrears. What 
was likely to be the result? The tenant 
knew that by taking his landlord into 
Court to fix a judicial rent, he would be 
able to delay the enforcement of all 
arrears of rent till the case was dis- 
posed of. That would be a great hard- 
ship on the small owners of land in Ire- 
land, of narrow means and solely de- 
pending on their rents. He would next 
deal with the question of compensation, 
as to which he thought that the land- 
owners could clearly make out a case 
with the Bill as it now stood. What 
were the ordinary conditions of owner- 
ship of property? There was the right 
of resuming possession —the right of 
selecting a tenant. Were not these 
rights taken away by the Bill? That 
first right was one of the primary ad- 
vantages of property in land, and was 
entirely destroyed by the Bill, if the 
tenant thought fit to exercise his power 
of bringing the landlord into Court. 
Was not that a valuable right? Then 
the right of entering into, or rather re- 
suming possession, was taken away. He 
was not speaking of Ulster, for in some 
respects he thought the Bill would be 
disadvantageous to the tenant in Ulster. 
He was speaking of property in the rest 
of feted: What would be the direct 
and immediate result of the Bill? He 
thought owners of property would have 
a right to say, with respect to the appli- 
cation of the compensation for disturbance 
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clause, as the value of the tenant right, 
that the amount of the judicial rent was 
being fixed on a new standard, created . 
ex post facto, a standard wholly beneficial 
to the tenant, and necessarily taking 
away from the owner some of the pri- 
mary elemen‘s of property. Would 
not the result of the establishment of 
that system be to limit the number of 
purchasers from the owners of land in 
Ireland? In many cases the only persons 
who would buy would be the tenants, 
In that way the Bill was reducing the 
enjoyable and the money value of the 
property of landowners in Ireland, and 
formed a just basis for a claim to com- 
pensation. The Attorney General for 
Ireland had -said that the landlord who 
bought the tenant right of a farm and 
then let it to another tenant would doa 
foolish thing. [The Arrornry GeyeEra 
for IRELAND dissented.] He (Mr. Lewis) 
was in the hearing of the House, and he 
believed they would bear him out in say- 
ing that the Attorney General for Ireland 
stated that alandlord who let a farm after 
he had bought the tenant right would be 
guilty of a folly, thus showing that in- 
justice might be done under the Bill, 
in compelling a landlord to farm his own 
land, or to re-let under the disadvantage 
of incurring liability to pay the value of 
tenant right twice over. The landlord 
could not go to the Land Court un- 
less the tenant brought him; and, 4s 
the Prime Minister had said, the land- 
lord could only get into Court by in- 
creasing his rent so that {the tenant 
would deem it necessary to drag him 
there. This was not a mere matter of 
sentiment, but it would bring about a 
state of bad feeling between landlord 
and tenant, and the landlord only in 
these circumstances could come into 
Court as an accused person, so to speak. 
He would next advert to the condition 
of another class of persons, who had 
been entirely overlooked. They were 
persons who had bought under a Par- 
liamentary title—under the Church Act 
of 1869. He was. not referring to 
the occupiers, who were not the only 
purchasers from the Church Commis- 
sioners. He had received a letter from 
a gentleman—a stranger to himself— 
which described the condition of ordi- 
nary purchasers. His correspondent 
stated that about four years ago he had 
invested all his money, and that brought 
to him by his wife, £2,400, in land pur- 
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chased from the Commissionersof Church 
Temporalities. The rental of the estate 
had remained unchanged for the last 
80 years, but was about 50 per cent 
above Griffiths’ valuation, and the price 
paid for the land was, therefore, corre- 
spondingly high. Now, if the Court to 
be established by the Bill reduced the 
rents, as it probably would, it came to 
this—that the Government, having sold 
land as worth a certain price, now pro- 
posed to reduce its value without giving 
compensation. That was an exception- 
ally strong statement of the hardship 
that would be inflicted by the Bill. If 
such a thing were done by a private in- 
dividual, it would be barely possible to 
describe or denounce it in sufficiently 
strong language. The case he bad men- 
tioned was, no doubt, one of those in- 
stances in which small and suffering in- 
terests had to content themselves with 
being overridden for the good of the 
State; but its injustice was palpable 
and undeniable. He feared it was only 
a sample of many others, and that it 
represented in a minor degree the un- 
fairness with which a landlord would be 
treated who found himself for the first 
time under new rules and a new valua- 
tion. He, however, did not despair, de- 
spite the disadvantageous circumstances 
of the Bill, as it had been presented to 
the House, that it might be made a more 
workable measure. They had been told 
in that House, and outside it, what might 
be expected to happen to the Opposition 
if they attempted to alter the Bill to 
any extent, and also what might happen 
to those in ‘‘ another place”’ if they in- 
terfered with the principle of the Bill. 
He, however, should hope and believe 
that it would be so amended before it ulti- 
mately left the Legislature that it would 
be made less liable to objection than it 
was in its present form. He hoped that 
the Government would, as regarded up- 
holding the authority of the law, act in 
the bold and intrepid manner indicated 
in the Prime Minister’s recent speech, 
and that it would not be followed by 
weak and vacillating conduct. Whilst 
he had stated his principal objections to 
the Bill, he (Mr. Lewis) would not vote 
for anything that would delay its re- 
ceiving full consideration, because he 
believed that by means of substantial 
alteration it would be possible to remove 
some of the provisions unfavourable to 
landlords, and so make it, on the whole, 
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a safe and expedient measure under the 
difficult circumstances of the position. 
Mr. A. GREY observed, that he 
would not follow the example of the two 
hon. Members who had preceded him 
by making a second reading speech, nor 
would he attempt to explain the vote 
which he had givenin favourof the second 
reading by professing his belief, as the 
hon. Member opposite had done, that 
this Bill was an endowment of agitation 
and outrage. He was anxious—earnestly 
anxious—that the Bill should reach 
Committee stage with the least possible 
delay; and he would only trespass upon 
the indulgence of the House for a very 
few moments. The Question before the 
House was that the Speaker do now 
leave the Chair, and ‘no Amendment 
had been moved as yet to prevent this 
course being taken by the House; for 
he understood the hon. and gallant 
Baronet opposite had not moved the 
Amendment which he had placed upon 
the Notice Paper, and very glad he was 
that he had not done so, for, although he 
agreed with the substance of the hon. 
and gallant Baronet’s Amendment, it 
would be impossible for him to vote for 
it, if pressed to a division at the present 
moment as a vote against the Speaker 
leaving the Chair would be as hostile to 
the Bill as a vote against the second 
reading. At the proper stage, how- 
ever, when the Bill was in Committee, 
he hoped to support an Amendment 
in the direction of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet’s Resolution. He was em- 
boldened to hope, too, that the Prime 
Minister would give to such an Amend- 
ment his very favourable considera- 
tion, for what did such an Amendment 
amount to? It amounted to this— 
that in those cases where it might be 
proved to the satisfaction of the Court 
that injury had been done to any 
party by the operation of the Bill, 
that the Courts should have the power 
of awarding fair, reasonable, and just 
compensation. He was aware that the 
Prime Minister was of opinion that no 
injury would be inflicted on anyone 
under the provisions of the Bill, and he 
heartily hoped that that would be the 
case; but he ventured to submit, that if 
the right hon. Gentleman was right, 
there could be no objection to granting 
to the Court such powers as were pro- 
posed to be conferred upon it by the 
hon. and gallant Baronet’s Amendment, 
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inasmuch as those powers would never 
be called into play. But if, on the other 
hand, it did happen that in some way, 
perhaps unforeseen at present, the Bill 
did inflict injury, then it was unques- 
tionably only fair and right that the 
Court should have the power of award- 
ing such compensation as might, in its 
opinion, appear just. The terms of the 
hon. and gallant Baronet’s Amendment 
were, he thought, capable of improve- 
ment. He only contemplated the case 
of the landowner. But there were other 
persons besides landowners whose inte- 
rests might be injuriously affected by 
the working of this Bill. There was 
the case of the middle man, who would 
be required to fulfil the terms of his 
lease and pay the rent agreed upon to 
the head landlord, but who might have 
the rents which he received consider- 
ably lessened by the intervention of the 
Court. This Bill was admittedly a de- 
parture from sound principle, brought 
forward as an exceptional measure in 
consequence of the exceptional condition 
of the country; but when a departure 
from what was recognized to be the 
principles which should govern general 
legislation was taken, then it became 
impossible to foresee all the conse- 
quences that might arise. It might 
very well happen that cases unforeseen 
and uncontemplated by the Prime Mi- 
nister might occur in which this Bill 
would inflict direct injury on certain 
persons. He, therefore, maintained that 
he was on very strong ground when he 
asked that the Court should have the 
power of awarding compensation in 
those cases in which, in its opinion, in- 
jury had been proved. He hoped the 
Prime Minister would give the House 
some assurance that an Amendment 
such as that proposed by the hon. and 
gallant Baronet would receive his fa- 
vourable consideration when in Com- 
mittee ; and he would most respectfully 
venture to hint to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, if it were not presumption in so 
young a Member to do so, that if he 
would give the House such assurance 
he would conciliate and disarm, both 
inside and out of the House, what 
threatened to be a very angry opposi- 
tion, and he would greatly facilitate the 
passing of this Bill through the differ- 
ent stages of Committee. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, it was rather 
anomalous, that the strongest speeches 
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against the Bill had been made by two 
hon. Members who either voted for the 
second reading or abstained from voting 
for it. The great difficulty which he 
and others had in this matter was in 
determining whether there would be in- 
jury or not, and he hoped that a satis- 
factory answer would be given to the 
question. He had heard with pleasure 
the speech made by the Prime Minister 
in introducing the Bill, and agreed with 
nearly all he had said; but when the 
Bill was brought in they found that it 
went far beyond what the right hon. 
Gentleman said or intended. He com- 
plained that the Government had given 
four or five different constructions of the 
meaning of the clause relating to fixed 
rents, and the Attorney General for Ire- 
land had delivered two speeches that 
were altogether inconsistent with one 
another. On the first occasion he had 
given his opinion as to the way in which 
theclause would affect the Ulster tenants. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said— 

“ Although I am not going to tell you what 
it does mean, it at any rate means a minus 
quantity.’’ 

He would, however, vote for the Bill if 
those who were responsible for it would 
give to the clause the same interpreta- 
tion which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had given to it to-night. [ Mr. 
GiapsToNnE: Hear, hear!] He was glad 
to hear the Prime Minister adopt that 
interpretation. But the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland in his first speech asserted 
that the Ulster Custom was to be treated 
as a minus quantity, and how could they 
have a minus quantity unless it were 
taken from something? To-night, the 
Prime Minister had intimated that it 
was not his intention that anything 
should be deducted from the rent in 
consequence of the right of sale. [The 
ATTORNEY GENERAL for IRELAND: What 
do you mean by rent?} He wanted to 
know what the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman meant by rent. Judging 
from what he had said, there was no- 
thing to show that those persons who 
were in receipt of rents gua rents would 
have justice done to them under this 
Bill. In reference to sub-section B, 
his right hon. and learned Friend had 
said it was clear that something was to 
be deducted from the rent. He pre- 
sumed it would be for compensation for 
disturbance and other rights which were 
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equivalent to the Ulster right. Conse- 
quently, if there were to be a minus 
quantity in the one case there must also 
be a minus quantity in the other, and it 
must be deducted from the property of 
the landlord. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had informed the House to- 
night that it was no loss to the landlord 
to have the power tocommit injury taken 
from him. That he quiteadmitted. If 
that power existed now he would not 
move a hand to enable the landlord to 
retain it. He quite agreed also that 
the landlord ought not to be able to get 
a rent or to increase his rent for any 
improvement which had been made by 
the tenant. This was a different thing, 
however, from deducting from the rent 
something which the tenant had in the 
shape of a right to sell. If the tenant 
was to give more for the right of sale 
why was it to be deducted from the 
landlord in the first instance ? He under- 
stood the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to say to-night that if the landlord 
took to himself the land and bought up 
the tenant right he would get a higher 
rent when he let the land again. He 
presumed the meaning of that to be, 
that where a tenant had the right of 
selling his holding it was worth some- 
thing to him pilus the rent. He believed 
the Prime Minister wished to improve 
the position of the landlord rather than 
to make it worse. He would like to see 
the Bill leave Parliament in such a form 
that while justice was done to the tenant 
justice would also be done to the land- 
lord, and there would be no need, there- 
fore, for a clause providing for compen- 
sation to the landlord. But if the matter 
were left in the uncertain state in which 
it now was, he was certain that difficul- 
ties were in store, because the clause 
would be interpreted differently in dif- 
ferent parts of thecountry. It had been 
assumed that the question of tenant 
right was one which only affected people 
in Ireland, and that there was no such 
thing as tenant right in England. As 
far as he knew, there was no county in 
England in which tenant right did not 
exist. The county of which he had the 
honour to be one of the Members 
(Surrey) had as extensive a tenant 
right as any county in England. In 
Ireland the foundation of tenant right 
was exactly the same as in England— 
that was to say, when a tenant was 
going out of a farm he would be en- 
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titled from the incoming tenant to the 
value of what he had done in preparing 
the soil for future crops, and of the 
crops which were in the ground at the 
time. He approved of the proposal for 
fixing a judicial rent; but he thought 
the landlord should have power to apply 
to the Court to take some of the onus 
and responsibility from him in the fixing 
of rents. He hoped that the Bill would 
be so shaped that Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House could vote for it, and 
he believed that it would then go a great 
way towards bringing peace and pros- 
perity to Ireland. 

Mr. MACARTNEY wished to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland a question. 
He understood him to say, in stating what 
was the position in Ireland with regard 
to rent, that landlord and tenant had a 
joint interest in the holding, that each 
of them had a certain interest, and that 
in estimating the rent the value of the 
improvements by the tenant was to be 
taken from the rent. Now, he wished 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and, if he could not answer, the 
Prime Minister or the Solicitor General, 
might explain what was the real meaning 
of those words. The other day the right 
hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
gave a meaning to the clause that was 
so satisfactory as to make him (Mr. 
Macartney) feel quite happy about it. 
But to-night he felt as much confused 
as before. If they were to take the 
meanings given by four or five Gentle- 
men on the Treasury Benches, and that 
given by their followers which had not 
been contradicted, how were they to look 
at the Bill? He was completely puzzled, 
and should be glad to receive an ex- 
planation. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) explained that 
what he had said was this—He was 
drawing a contrast between England 
and Ireland, and said that in England, 
where the farm with all its equipments 
belonged to one man, and he the land- 
lord, he was entitled to the highest rent 
he could get—in other words, a full 
competition rent—but that in Ireland, 
where the farm only belonged to. the 
landlord, whilst all the improvements 
and equipments belonged to the tenant, 
it was impossible to allow the landlord 
to charge that tenant the highest rent 
that might be obtained from a stranger 
in the open market, because this would 
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be making the tenant pay for what be- 
longed to himself as well as for what 
belonged to the landlord. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL complained 
of the want of explanation of the Bill in 
the speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland, and said, that if this Bill had 
said exactly what was proposed to be 
done he should not have ventured to 
trouble the House either now or on the 
second reading of the Bill. But the 
measure was drawn with such a singular 
facility of difficulty that it was impos- 
sible that anyone could let it pass by 
without inquiry for some answers on 
one or two points. He did not wish to 
go further into the subject of the 
Amendment now before the House than 
to quote the words of the Prime Minister, 
who had said— 

“T deny that there is confiscation; but if 

there is confiscation, then I agree that there 
should be compensation.” 
On that it might be sufficient to remark 
that it might be left to the House after 
they got through Committee to say 
whether there was any confiscation in 
the Bill, and then they should inquire 
whether there should be compensation. 
He next called attention to the first five 
lines in the operative part of the Bill. 
They began thus— 

‘‘The tenant for the time being of every 

tenancy to which this Act applies may sell his 
tenancy.” 
Now, before they could understand the 
meaning of that part of the clause they 
must turn to the Interpretation Clause, 
and there they would find that the in- 
terpretation of the word ‘‘tenancy” was 
‘‘the interest in a holding of a tenant.”’ 
That reminded him of the definition he 
once saw in a Cattle Plague Order of 
the term ‘private sale’? — namely, 
‘everything shall be considered to be 
a private sale which is not a public 
sale.” The definition in the Bill was 
very little better than that. It might 
be meant that every occupier of land 
might sell any interest which he had in 
that land; but if that was what they 
meant, why did they not say so? The 
ist clause stated that every tenant for 
the time being to whom the Act applied 
might sell his tenancy— 

* Subject to the following regulations, and 
subject also to the provisions in this Act con- 
tained with respect to the sale of a tenancy sub- 
ject to statutory conditions.” 


The Attorney General for Ireland 


{COMMONS} — 
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In order to understand what those very 
obsure words in the first five operative 
lines of the Bill meant they had to turn 
to five different parts of the measure, 
The Prime Minister had stated that 
he was proud of his draftsman; the 
right hon. Gentleman had precious little 
to be proud of, and he (Mr. Staveley 
Hill) hoped he might have greater cause 
to be proud of him hereafter. It was a 
matter of great difficulty for any person 
to understand the Bill. He would in 
particular ask the right hon. Gentleman 
what was the explanation of the 7th 
clause? The Prime Minister waved his 
hand as if he would say—‘‘ What a 
very stupid person you are not to under- 
stand that.’”’ He had listened to every 
word of the Prime Minister and of the 
Attorney General for Ireland, and also 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld). But he 
was sorry to say he had not yet been 


able to grasp its meaning. Now, he 
would first controvert the statement 


which he had heard that evening that 
there was such a thing as an Ulster 
Custom in this country. There was no 
such custom, and every effort was made 
to prevent such a custom arising. But 
he would ask, was it meant by the 7th 
clause that when a man had kept his 
agreement he should receive something 
ultra what he had bargained for? He 
agreed to the justice of giving a 15 
years’ tenancy when a fair rent was 
fixed. But when they spoke in the 
clause of a fair rent being what a sol- 
vent tenant could pay, did they mean 
a man who intended to remain solvent? 
The second question he had to ask was— 
Did they consider that the total amount 
of fair rent was to be calculated as the 
profit arising out of the land? If so, 
what proportion of that amount as fair 
rent was to be returned to the landlord, 
and how much to the tenant in respect 
of tenant right, and as compensation for 
his improvements? Outside of Ulster 
the valuation was to be made on the 
scale of compensation for disturbance, 
so that where the rent was £30 per 
annum the capital sum represented 
would be, on seven years’ purchase, 
£210, the interest upon which would be 
about £8 10s. Now, what he wanted 
to know was whether that £8 10s. would 
be deducted from the landlord’s rent? 
Under the 8rd sub-section of the 7th 
clause—[‘‘ Order, order!’ ] 
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Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
and learned Member that he could not 
criticize the clauses of the Bill at the 
present stage. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL bowed at 
once to the ruling of the Chair. As an 
Englishman, he cared nothing about 
Ulster tenant right. If they liked to 
have their custom in Ireland, let them 
have it. But if the Government pro- 
posed to give persons who were carrying 
out a contract something outside and 
beyond the contract, they would violate, 
not only the principles of political eco- 
nomy, but of honesty also. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) put 
the case in this way. He spoke of the 
sales of tenant right taking place on the 
Duke of Abercorn’s estates for land that 
produced a rent of £1,098 a-year, as 
realizing when bought in £26,000. Tak- 
ing these figures, and for the purposes 
of calculation, the proportionate prices 
of land in Ireland with 25 years’ pur- 
chase, did the clause mean that taking 
the rent at £1,093, and the tenant right 
at £26,000, if you multiply £1,093 by 
25 that brings £27,325, and adding 
£26,000, was it to be understood that 
the capital value of that estate must be 
taken as £53,225? Of this, was a 25th, 
or 4 per cent, to be taken as the tenant’s 
interest? Alluding to the words used 
by the First Lord of the Treasury in re- 
ference to the murder of the late Em- 
peror of Russia, he said he trusted that 
nothing was about to be done by the 
Government which might bring about a 
state of things akin to the present pea- 
sant proprietorship in Russia. [‘‘ Ques- 
tion! ”’] He concluded by assuring hon. 
Members from Ireland that he had no 
wish to impede the progress of improve- 
ment in their country, and, exhorting 
them to forget grievances of days gone 
by, asked what would be thought of 
the Saxon population in England were 
they ceaselessly to bemoan the miseries 
brought upon them by the filthy Nor- 
man robbers ? 

Mr. W. FOWLER hoped the House 
would go into Committee. He should 
have liked to make some observations 
on the question, but he did not think 
that was the right time to do so; and he 
thought the evening would have been 
spent far more usefully if the House 
had been in Committee, because all the 


- speeches had been on details which arose 
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out of the clauses of the Bill. He would 
only refer to two points in connection 
with the speech of the Prime Minister 
in introducing the Bill, which had dis- 
appointed him. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that English managed 
estates could be taken out of the Bill; 
but it appeared from the Bill itself that 
the Court had power to take such estates 
out of the operation of the Bill as to 
one clause only. The representation 
made by the Prime Minister was thus 
not borne out by the Bill. Then there 
was a point respecting tenants’ improve- 
ments which he thought required great 
consideration. A great deal had been 
heard about the improvements in Ireland 
made by tenants; but sufficient had not 
been heard as to how far those improve- 
ments were due to the land being 
under-let, and, therefore, were practi- 
cally made out of the property of the 
landlord—out of the rent which would 
have been the landlord’s if he had chosen 
to take it. That had been spoken of as 
a matter of great importance; and he 
thought more ought to have been made 
out of it. Then, he failed to understand 
how injustice to the landlords would be 
prevented when free sale was established 
where the land was notoriously under- 
rented and where the landlord had made 
theimprovementsformany years. Hehad 
listened with the utmost attention to all 
that had been said, and the only answer 
he had heard had been that the landlord 
might raise the rent, and thereby pro- 
tect himself from the effect of the Bill. 
That was to say, on all those estates 
which were now decidedly under-rented, 
and where there existed most content- 
ment, the rents were suddenly to be 
raised in order to protect the landlords. 
If that were done, the Bill would prove 
a great disappointment to its authors, 
and he earnestly hoped that would not 
be the result. Those hon. Members who 
were in the House in 1870 could not 
forget that the Act of 1870 was described 
as an Act which would bring about a 
great and happy settlement of the Land 
Question. He hoped they might so con- 
sider this Bill in Committee that their 
prophecies might not again be unfulfilled. 
He had voted for the second reading 
because he strongly felt that a measure 
with regard to the Land Question in 
Ireland was required; but he also felt 
that in passing such a measure they 
must have regard to justice to all classes. 
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They must do justice to the tenants, and 
they must do justice to the landlords; 
and if they lost sight of either class they 
would find it out hereafter. If there 
were injustice under the Bill, that in- 
justice ought to be compensated; but 
he was not prepared to say that there 
would be injustice. He hoped the Bill 
would be so framed that there would be 
no injustice, and if there were none, 
they would not need to talk about com- 
pensation. The House ought, however, 
to go into Committee at once, and not 
waste more time in discussing details of 
the Bill when they were not in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise for the 
purpose of seconding the appeal with 
which my hon. Friend commenced his 
speech, and I think I could have done 
so with greater effect but for the latter 
portion of the speech, which practi- 
cally amounted to a contradiction of 
the recommendation with which it 
began. There is, however, only one 
point to which I need refer. It was 
with great regret that I heard his refer- 
ence to the Act of 1870. He thinks 
that was a bad measure, and his re- 


marks were cheered; but sentiments of | 
a peculiar order and penitential expres- | 


sions by those who voted for the Act of 
1870 will draw plenty of cheers from 
that quarter of the House. I am sorry 
he thought it necessary to go that far, 
and I am not at all disposed to accom- 
pany him in that operation—I hope we 
shall go into Committee now—because 
that might involve us in controversy. I 
rose to second his appeal, and at the 
same time to say that I had listened not 
without satisfaction to the discussion 
which has taken place this evening. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Staffordshire (Mr. Staveley Hill) was so 
good humoured and kindly in the most 
energetic part of his speech, that I was 
quite sorry when the Rules of Order 
made you, Sir, find it necessary to check 
him. The hon. and learned Member, 
passing from clause to clause, appeared 
to me like a bee flitting from flower to 
flower, gathering from each a fresh load 
of honey. That is a most pleasant pro- 
cess; but, at the same time, we cannot 
make practical progress at this stage by 
a discussion of this kind. The hon. and 
learned Member calls energetically for 
an explanation and definition of the 7th 
clause. 


Mr. W. Fowler 


{COMMONS} 
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reading, I endeavoured to give as good 
and full an explanation and definition 
asI could; but if that was not suffi- 
ciently full and explicit, the best way 
to get a more full and explicit definition 
is to go into Committee. Then we can 
get to the point of the definition of a 
fair rent, so that every man may be held 
to it; but when we pass from point to 
point of the Bill, as must necessarily be 
the case, all these discussions become 
indeterminate, and although they may 
be useful, yet there is a point beyond 
which they cease to be useful. I think, 
after the long discussion we have had 
on the second reading, I may fairly 
urge that that point has been reached, 
and if we are in earnest, as the majority 
of the House are, it is well that we 
should go into the details of the Bill. 
For instance, a good deal has been said 
to-night on the subject of the arrange- 
ment by which the landlord and the 
tenant are placed on a different footing 
as to the power of going into Court; 
but the House will recollect that we have 
never stated that as one of the essential 
conditions of the Bill. We have referred 
| to it as a matter fairly open to discus- 
sion. That arrangement was misunder- 
stood; but we have left it open for dis- 
| cussion in Committee, when we could 
| hold ourselves bound to come to a par- 
| ticular conclusion. But it is plain that 
| we cannot make further progress until 
we get into Committee. There is, how- 
ever, one subject on which I wish to give 
an assurance. With regard to the ques- 
tion of fair rent, although the deduction 
has been an idea, as we think, forced 
upon us by the interpretation placed 
on the clause by hon. Gentlemen, we 
have never once, on any occasion, pro- 
pounded that method of proceeding as 
the mode in which we thought fair rent 
should be arrived at. I disclaim that 
altogether, and when we get into Com- 
mittee we shall be prepared to deal with 
the clause in that spirit. Again, it is 
asked what a tenant hasto sell? Well, 
Sir, that we should consider when, in 
the Ist clause, we come to deal with 
tenant right. But I would ask the hon. 
and learned Member what it is that 
traders in England have to sell, and how 
it is that. a tradesman when he wishes 
to sell, finds his successor quite prepared 
to give him something not only equal to 
the value of his premises and his stock, 
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That shows that there may be something 
beyond the limits of the contract under 
which the tradesman holds, that he may 
have to sell and for which another per- 
son is willing to give him money, and 
for which it is right and legitimate that 
he should receive money, and in receiv- 
ing money for which he does not inter- 
fere in the slightest degree with any 
just right. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber also asked whether it is not a mon- 
strous thing that where there are two 
parties to a contract one is to receive 
something for the mere performance of 
his contract—something not included in 
the contract ? That was put as a crucial 
test, the answer to which, if we meant 
to do that, would be absolutely fatal. 
But what was my surprise when, after 
he had declared that where there are two 
parties to a contract, neither of them is to 
receive anything except what wasin the 
contract, he said he found that when 
a judicial rent was fixed the tenant 
might enjoy it for 15 years without any 
removal or change, except for his own 
misconduct, and he thought that was 
perfectly just and right. Then he is 
prepared to give to the tenant for keep- 
ing his contract something that is not in 
the contract? The remarks I am now 
offering are, I admit, open to the criti- 
cism I have mentioned ; but it is only in 
Committee that we can make further 
progress. I have noticed the spirit of 
most of the speeches with great satisfac- 
tion, and the hon. and learned Member 
for East Surrey (Mr. Grantham), who 
said he had not been able to vote for 
the second reading, delivered a speech 
the spirit of which was eminently calcu- 
lated to encourage rational and, at the 
same time, sanguine hopes that we may 
find some solution of the problem. I 
would also offer my congratulations to 
the hon. and gallant Baronet opposite 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) in respect, not 
of the Motion he has made, but of the 
Motion he has not made. When I saw 
that Notice, and that it was to be perse- 
vered with, I regretted it. It appears 
to me that if he had made that Motion 
in the present state of Business, it would 
have been an error from his point of 
view, and would have interposed obstacles 
to the legitimate discussion and progress 
of this Bill. Clearly, I think that, ac- 


cording to the ordinary and reasonable 
mode of proceeding, we could now set 
about dealing with the actual provisions 
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of the Bill which will determine the 
relations between landlord and tenant 
under the new law; and when you have 
fixed those relations, then will be the 
time to consider whether there is injury 
of a nature requiring compensation on 
the one side or the other. The hon. and 
gallant Member has allowed us—and I 
thank him for it--to approach the con- 
sideration of these practical questions, 
and according to the decisions on these 
practical questions, and according to the 
light that may be thrown upon them, he 
will have the means of judging at the 
proper time whether he has occasion to 
raise them or not. If I do not in detail 
refer to some of the remarks upon other 
passages of the Bill, I hope it will be 
understood that is from no want of re- 
spect for the hon. Members who have 
made them, but is simply because we 
have reached a point when we cannot 
make proper progress except in Com- 
mittee. ‘The preliminary obstacle has 
been removed, for it appears that those 
hon. Gentlemen who proposed to give 
Instructions to the Committee were not 
in a position to give those Instructions. 
That being so, I hope that, the evening 
being now spent, we may be permitted 
to take the preliminary and first essen- 
tial step of dealing with the Motion that 
you shall leave the Chair, and then we 
can proceed with the provisions of the 
Bill one by one to-morrow. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
am not at all disposed to deny that the 
time has come when it would be conve- 
nient to take the step which has been 
suggested. At the same time, I do not 
think there is any blame to be thrown 
on the House for the manner and the 
fulness of the discussion that has taken 
place upon this Bill; and even if there 
had been a disposition to carry on the 
discussion at the present moment for a 
longer time, I think there would have 
been much to be said in view of the 
very large number of Amendments which 
have been placed on the Paper, with 
regard to which it is not inconvenient 
that there should be some discussion 
indicating which of those were the 
Amendments upon which the greatest 
stress would be laid, for the matter now 
seems to have resolved itself into this— 
that we may do well to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the clauses as they stand, 
bearing in mind that when we are in 
Committee we shall be met with another 
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difficulty in discussing the principle of | 


these clauses—that the whole scheme 
hangs a great deal together; but when 
we are discussing one clause we shall 
not be allowed to refer to another when 
the two are connected. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) expressed 
surprise and regret at the hon. Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler) having 
made some observations with regard to 
the Land Act of 1870. Well, but we 
certainly cannot help from time to time 
recalling the memory of that Act. There 
were many things in connection with 
that Act; and when the Prime Minister 
told us that, in reference to a particular 
question, neither he nor any of his Col- 
leagues had propounded a particular 
mode, or a particular interpretation of 
a clause, we could not be satisfied with 
what he and his Colleagues propounded. 
We must look into the Bill itself, for 
there were a great many things that 
were propounded which, after all, we 
find are now thrown aside. We are 
referred, in regard to certain matters, 
not to the interpretation put on the 
clause, but to the Bill itself; and there- 
fore I was not surprised to hear the 
hon. Member for Cambridge, who took 
an active part in the proceedings on your 
Bill, express some astonishment at the 
change which seems to have come over 
the feelings of the friends of the Act of 
1870 in respect to every important ques- 
tion such as those we are discussing. 
With regard to the question that has 
been raised by my hon. and gallant 
Friend behind me (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot), it is really one of the very highest 
importance. It is one, I readily grant, 
that we could not bring to the vote at 
the present moment with full advan- 
tage, because it is difficult to show what 
is the precise amount of damage and 
confiscation this Bill will cause until we 
have made some progress with it. But 
my hon. and gallant Friend, having 
called attention to the subject as one of 
the prominent matters for consideration, 
it will be understood before we discuss 
the Bill that we have the question at all 
events in our minds. I think I may 
gather from what has been said by 
other Gentlemen that that feeling is not 
confined to Members who sit on this 
side; but I think that there will -be a 
mutual disposition to do justice to those 
who may suffer in consequence of any 
steps which may be taken. I under- 


Sir Stafford Northcote 


{COMMONS} 
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stand that we are now asked simply to 
move the Speaker out of the Chair, and 
that we shall proceed to discuss ‘the 
clauses of the Bill to-morrow morning 
at the Morning Sitting. We shall be 
quite prepared to do all we can to give 
proper facilities for the discussion of the 
Bill with no desire whatever to obstruct 
it. At the same time, I hope that we 
may not be called to task if we discuss 
very fully and carefully the important 
questions which will be raised, and 
that we shall not be taken too strictly 
to account for considering the bearing 
of particular provisions upon the other 
parts of the Bill. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER must apologize 
to the House for rising at that moment, 
after the two speeches they had just 
listened to from the Leaders of the 
House. His apology, however, must 
be this—that in the course of the long 
debates which must ensue in Committee, 
he did not intend to trespass upon the 
attention of the House. He was only 
anxious now to state the objections 
which he entertained to the Bill. His 
views were in accordance with those 
which had been expressed by the noble 
Lord the Member for the county of Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho). He objected 
to the Bill on two grounds. In the first 
place, it was a Bill which violated the 
great principle of freedom of contract; 
and in the next place, he regarded the 
measure as a concession to sedition. In 
regard to the first objection, he knew 
that right hon. and hon. Gentleman 
opposite were staunch maintainers of 
the principle of freedom of contract, and 
for the life of him he could not under- 
stand why the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
was to have the privilege of buying 
his goods in the cheapest market and 
selling them in the dearest, while his 
Colleague the Lord Chamberlain was to 
be refused the privilege of letting his 
farms to the highest bidder. In the next 
place, he could not but feel that the Bill 
was a concession to the sedition which 
had prevailed for some time in Ireland. 
He had referred to the noble Lord the 
Lord Chamberlain. He recollected the 
present Lord Chamberlain, when Lord 
Castlerosse, sitting on the Benches op- 
posite; and the Members of Her Majes- 
ty’s Covernment would agree with him, 
although he was afraid they would con- 
cur with him in nothing else, that a more 
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high-minded and courteous Gentleman 
never occupied a seat on the Treasury 
Bench. But what did they find in re- 
gard to the Earl of Kenmare? This 
high-minded Nobleman, who had done 
so much to improve his estates in Ire- 
land, and who was not an object of 
any religious difficulty, because, as was 
well known, his religious views coin- 
cided with those of the great majority of 
the Irish people—this excellent and dis- 
tinguished Nobleman had been driven 
out of Ireland by the conduct of his 
neighbours and tenants. It seemed to 
him (Mr. Fowler) that, under these cir- 
cumstances, they ought to hesitate be- 
fore they assented to a Bill which was 
a concession to the sedition of the Irish 
people. He had the honour of a seat in 
that House when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Prime Minister came 
down and proposed to cut down the 
Upas tree of Protestant ascendancy, in 
order to send a message of peace to 
Treland. At that time the right hon. 
Gentleman was at the head of as power- 
ful a majority as he possessed at this 
moment. It might not be numerically 
aslarge, but it was practically as power- 
ful. The right hon. Gentleman cut 
down the Upas tree of Protestant ascen- 
dancy; he abolished the Irish Church ; 
and when he (Mr. Fowler) recollected 
the debates which took place on the 
Trish Church, he might say that there 
was no portion of his life upon which 
he looked back with more unmingled 
thankfulness and satisfaction from the 
knowledge he had that in every division 
he had voted against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The Upas tree of Protestant 
ascendancy had now been cut down; and 
he should like to know how many hon. 
Members on the other side of the House 
would get up and tell him that Ireland 
was as peaceful, at this moment, as it was 
when the right hon. Gentleman acceded 
to power in 1868? He should like to know 
if any hon. Member would say that Ire- 
land, at the present moment, was in as 
peaceful a condition as when the Duke 
of Abercorn left it in that year ? The re- 
sult of the legislation of the right hon. 
Gentleman in his previous Government 
was depicted in a few burning words 
uttered by that illustrious man whose 
recent loss they, on that side of the 
House, so deeply deplored. Mr. Disraeli, 
tg sitting on the Bench below him, 
said— 
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‘*Under the guidance of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman we have legalized confiscation ; we have 
consecrated sacrilege, and we have condoned 
high treason.” 


(Ireland) Bill. 


He (Mr. Fowler) believed there was no 
more sacrilege to consecrate; but with 
regard to legalizing confiscation and con- 
doning high treason, although he hoped 
never again in the course of these de- 
bates to trouble either the Committee or 
the House, he wished emphatically to 
say that on every occasion he hoped to 
give his vote against this Bill. 
Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Part I, 
Orpinary ConpriTions or TENANCIES. 
Clause 1 (Sale of tenancies). 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg to move 
that the Chairman do report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Hr. 
Gladstone.) 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, there 
was one question he would like to ask 
the Prime Minister. In the course of 
the debate on the second reading he 
understood that the wording of the Bill 
in the second part, which related to the 
intervention of the Court, and especially 
of the 7th clause, was not happy, and 
that it was desirable to amend it. He 
wished to know from the Prime Minister 
whether any Government Amendments 
were likely to be put down? If the right 
hon. Gentleman would indicate at an 
early period how the language of the 
7th clause might be amended, it would 
probably greatly facilitate the discussion 
of the clause in Committee. 

Mr. CHAPLIN thought it would bea 
great convenience to the House if the 
right hon. Gentleman would explain the 
course he proposed to adopt in regard to 
the further progress of the Bill, and 
whether he intended to take Morning 
Sittings or not. It would be convenient 
for private Members to know whether 
Morning Sittings would now be con- 
tinuous ; because, if they were, private 
Members would be deprived of the only 
days now open to them. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I thought it 
was understood that the Government in- 
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tended to proceed with the Bill at Morn- 
ing Sittings on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
With regard to the question put by the 
right hon. Gentleman, we have con- 
sidered the matter to which he refers, 
and our proposal is to deal with Olause 1 
in the first instance. By taking that 
course we believe that we shall raise the 
several points in the most convenient 
form. After we have dealt with Clause 
1, we shall have something to guide us 
in framing the proper phraseology of 
the rest of the Bill. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL ! 


said, this was a convenient opportunity for 
asking the Government if it was intended 
to take perpetual Morning Sittings for 
the rest of the Session, to give to private 
Members some opportunity for bringing 
on the questions they desired to submit, 
by making a House and keeping it in the 
evening? He alluded more especially 
to Tuesday evenings. The Government 
were already under an absolute obliga- 
tion to make a House so far as Friday 
evening was concerned; but the duty of 
keeping it devolved upon independent 
Members themselves. He took it that 


the duty of making a House was, by the 
Rules of the House which related to | 
Sittings on Friday, a positive engage- | 
ment on the part of the Government. 


But then came the Tuesday Sittings. He 
thought that the House had some claim 
upon the Government to assist hon. 
Members in making and keeping a House 
on Tuesdays, at all events, during the 
remainder of the present Session. The 
same claim might not apply to an ordi- 
nary Session; but, as the House was 
aware, all the private Members’ nights 
before Easter were taken by the Go- 
vernment, and independent Members 
were obliged to give up a large number 
of Motions they were anxious to bring 
forward. He therefore hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would give some kind 
of assurance that the Government might 
be able to find it in their power to make 
some bond fide effort to make a House 
both upon Tuesday and upon Friday, in 
the event of private Members not ob- 
jecting to Morning Sittings on those 
days. 

Mr. HEALY hoped that the Chair- 
man would be able to give some contra- 
diction to a rumour to the effect that 
when the consideration of the 2,000 
Amendments of which Notice had been 
given came on, it was his intention to 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
| allow the first Amendment to be disposed 
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of, and then to follow the course adopted 
(in the debates on the Coercion Bill, and 
'rule all other Amendments relating to 
| the same matter to be out of Order. He 
| knew what newspaper gossip was, and 
| did not himself give much credence to 
'the rumour. It would be most unfair, 
| in the event of an hon. Member obtain- 
ing precedence for a bad Amendment, 
to rule that any other Amendment, 
although there might be several good 
ones on the same point, were to be shut 
out. He would, therefore, put the Ques- 
| tion direct to the Chairman, whether 
| there was any foundation for the rumour, 
and whether such an intention really 
existed, so that hon. Members in that 
and other parts of the House who pro- 
| posed to move Amendments might have 
|timely Notice? He certainly thought 
| that a clear and distinct intimation ought 
to be given by the Chair. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is not for me 
to interpose between the Chairman and 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy), or to make any answer to his 
appeal; but I must say that I heard the 
assertion with surprise that the Rules 
upon which the procedure was conducted 
in Committee upon the Protection of 
| Person and Property Bill for Ireland in- 
volved anything new. The proceedings 
in regard to that Bill were conducted 
upon the fixed and estublished and 
usual Rules of the House, and which 
are, in fact, justified by the necessity of 
making progress. No doubt, the hon. 
Member is justified in saying that there 
is a great deal that is arbitrary in the 
precedence given to one Member over 
another ; and it may often, unfortunately, 
happen that an insignificant Amendment 
obtains precedence, while an important 
and significant Amendment is excluded. 
But that is an evil under which we con- 
tinually suffer. For instance, Motions 
are put down for a private Members’ 
evening. It so happens that the first 
two or three of them are Motions in 
which no one feels the slightest interest, 
except the Members who bring them for- 
ward, whereas there may be Motions in 
the rear of them of very great interest 
and importance, which are shut out by 
those which have been more favoured 
by fortune. I do not know whether our 
Rules in this respect can be improved ; 
| but it is quite clear that they cannot be 
| arbitrarily changed, and we must pro- 
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eeed upon them until we are able to 
substitute better. In regard to the ob- 
servations of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), while it is perfectly true that 
independent Members suffered heavily 
during the first three months of this 
year, | am sure the candour with which 
the noble Lord has spoken will prevent 
him from saying that there was any 
gain to the Government. The Govern- 
ment were themselves as completely shut 
out from prosecuting Public Business as 
private Members were shut out from 
prosecuting the Motions they wished to 
bring forward. It was a common loss. 
With regard to Morning Sittings, my 
understanding is this—So far as Tues- 
days are concerned, the making and 
keeping of a House is an affair for 
private Members themselves; and the 
House must take its chance, depending 
entirely on the interest taken in the Mo- 
tions about to be submitted. But with 
regard to Fridays, the case is different, 
because while the Government are called 
upon to use their best endeavours to 
make a House—and, I believe, their 
engagement does not go further—it is 
their duty, I think, as far as they can, 
to make every reasonable endeavour to 
keep a House. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE remarked, that, 
so far as he understood, the Morning 
Sitting on Friday had been obtained by 
appointing a Bill of comparatively no 
importance—the Land Tax Commis- 
sioners’ Names Bill—for 2 o’clock on 
that day. By that means the arrange- 
ment was made without the knowledge 
of many hon. Members. So far as he 
was concerned, he should certainly not 
offer any opposition to the appointment 
of a Morning Sitting for to-morrow; but 
he thought the matter ought not to have 
been settled at the backs of hon. Mem- 
bers. It was most desirable that, when 
it was intended to take Morning Sit- 
tings, hon. Members. having Notices on 
the Paper should be aware of it, so that 
they might have an opportunity of, chal- 
lenging the proposal if they thought fit 
to do so. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was not 
in the House when the arrangement was 
made; but he understood that the an- 
nouncement would be that the Govern- 
ment would ask for Morning Sittings for 
the purpose of prosecuting this Bill. 
The arrangement, he believed, was made 
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with the concurrence of all persons con- 
cerned in it. In order that there might 
be no misunderstanding, he should ask, 
when the Chairman left the Chair, that 
the Bill be fixed for a Morning Sitting 
to-morrow. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
wished to note that there was a distinct 
step backwards, so to speak, in what 
the Government now said. With regard 
to the Sittings on Tuesdays, of course 
no one understood that the Government 
were under any special obligation to 
make or keep a House; but, up to the 
present time, it had been the rule—at 
all events, the late Government acknow- 
ledged and continually acted upon it— 
to come down and make a House at 9 
o’clock, leaving the House to continue 
or not according to the view which might 
be taken by hon. Members. It appeared 
that the present Government acted on 
the principle of reversing this policy. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that his recollection did not confirm the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. The imperative duty, which 
the right hon. Gentleman stated to 
belong to the late Government, of mak- 
ing a House on Tuesday evenings must 
have been very imperfectly performed, 
because he was quite sure that on many 
occasions those unfortunate ‘‘ counts- 
out” actually occurred, in spite of what, 
he had no doubt, was the sincere de- 
sire of the late Government to prevent 
them. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH observed, that 
he had a distinct recollection that during 
the tenure of Office by the late Govern- 
ment, the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite was very rarely in his 
place at 9 o’clock on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days when there had been Morning 
Sittings. From his own knowledge, 
having been present in the House 
throughout the greater part of the last 
Parliament, he could say that when it 
was the duty of the late Government to 
ask the House to sit on Tuesdays, they 
made it the rule to be in their places at 
9 o’clock in ‘the evening. It was true 
that the House had been frequently 
counted out; but on those occasions 
there were some 18 or 20 Members of 
the Government present. The late Go- 
vernment regarded it as their duty to 
make a House; but, having done so, 
they were not responsible for what after- 
wards occurred. 


2Z 
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Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that, whatever had been the rule 
of the Government, they were certainly 
unfortunate in their endeavours to carry 
it out. He remembered that when the 
Motion on the Endowed Schools of Ire- 
land was appointed for discussion at an 
Evening Sitting after a Morning Sitting, 
the House was obviously and notoriously 
counted out through the influence of the 
late Government. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE expressed a hope 
that the sudden announcement of Morn- 
ing Sittings for 12 or 2 o’clock the fol- 
lowing day would not be made after 12 
o’clock at night. It was totally impos- 
sible that hon. Members could conduct 
their correspondence and their ordinary 
business if they were not informed by 
that time at what hour the House would 
meet next day. He remembered this 
had been the practice during a former 
Administration of the present Prime 
Minister; and he trusted the House 
would insist that at an early hour of the 
Sitting on the day previous they should 
be informed at what hour they were to 
meet again. Unless this was done it 
was impossible for private Members, or 
for any Member of the House, to con- 
duct the necessary communications with 
their constituents, or to prepare them- 
selves for debate. The result of violating 
this understanding was the perpetual 
moving of adjournments. Again, when 
the Rules of Urgency were adopted by 
the House, it was provided that adequate 
Notice of bringing those Rules into force 
should be given. That was the last pre- 
cedent set up by the House bearing upon 
the subject; and he trusted that the 
House, out of self-respect, would insist 
upon its observance, and that it would 
never submit to Morning Sittings un- 
less Notice was given before post time 
on the preceding day. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, before the 
Question was put he should be glad to 
relieve the mind of the hon. Member 
for Wexford (Mr. Healy) by stating that 
after a hard day’s work he had only 
succeeded in getting through the Amend- 
ments on Clause 1. He had been work- 
ing with the object of preventing one 
Amendment killing another. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 





{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment proposed to take the Bill to. 
morrow, immediately after the Report 
of the Customs and Inland Revenue 


Bill. 


ALKALI, &c. WORKS REGULATION 
BILL—[Lords.]|—[Bixt 119.] 
(Mr. Dodson.) 
[ Progress 2nd May.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


COMMITTEE, 


Clauses 3 to 8, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Provisional Order to pre- 
vent discharge of certain gases in salt 
works). 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON said, 
there was an Amendment down in the 
name of his noble Friend (Earl Percy), 
which, in his absence, he would move. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 8, after “carried on,” insert 
“or in any galvanizing or tin-plate works in 
which iron is treated with acid previous to 
receiving a coating of tin or other metal.”— 
(Mr. Wilbraham Egerton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. DODSON was sorry to say he 
could not accept the Amendment. He 
would not detain the Committee by dis- 
cussing its merits; but would merely 
point out that if it were accepted it 
would be extremely unfair to a great 
many works in the country which had 
been given to understand that they 
would not be affected by the measure. 
There were a considerable number of 
these works scattered over a wide part 
of the country which would come under 
inspection if this proposal were adopted, 
and a large additional staff of Inspec- 
tors would have to be appointed. Un- 
der the circumstances, although the re- 
commendation of the Royal Commis- 
sioners had not been followed, he hoped 
the hon. Member would not press the 
Amendment. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that at this hour—1 o’clock in the 
morning—and as they had a Morning 
Sitting before them, he thought it only 
reasonable that they should now allow 
the Chairman to report Progress. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board appeared to be so exhausted that 
he could not speak loud enough for any 
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hon. Members to hear him. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’?] Well, he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
had been unable to catch one single 
word the right hon. Gentleman had 
said, and it must be confessed that the 
Members of the Government were not 
the only persons in the House who were 
ehenced. He would move to report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor.) 


Mr. DODSON hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber could hear him now, and was sorry 
that the words he had uttered had failed 
to reach everyone in the House. As 
far as he and his Friends were con- 
cerned—and he thought that, on this 
matter, he could speak for the majority 
of hon. Members opposite—they were 
anxious to see this matter settled. The 
clauses he was asking the Committee to 
go through were, substantially, agreed 
to. He might say that with the excep- 
tion of that now under discussion there 
was not an Amendment to the clause he 
wished the Committee to take which was 
opposed by any hon. Member interested 
in the measure on either side of the 
House. He might say that all he pro- 
posed to do to-night was to go through 
the Bill as far as the 25th clause, which 
was a contested provision. Under the 
circumstances, he trusted hon. Members 
opposite would allow the measure to go 
forward. It was not in any sense a 
Party measure. It was a Bill in which 
manufacturers and residents in the 
neighbourhood of manufactories were 
alike interested, both being anxious 
that it should become law as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN pointed out 
to the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) that he had had 
sufficient proof that he had been labour- 
ing under a misconception as to the 
physical powers of the Member of the 
Government in charge of the Bill, and 
appealed to him to withdraw his Mo- 
tion. It had been clearly demonstrated 
that not only was the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Dodson) physically, but men- 
tally, and in the best possible temper, 
prepared to go on with the Bill. There 
was another reason he would venture to 
suggest to the hon. Member why he 
should not press on his Motion, and it 
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was this—that in the future an Irish 
Bill would have to make large demands 
on the time of the House; and for that 
reason he (Mr. A. M. Sullivan), for one, 
as an Irish Member, was prepared to 
remain in the House an hour or two 
longer in order to help through an Eng- 
lish Bill which was desired by the Eng- 
lish people. He was sure he was not 
appealing in vain to his hon. Friend. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON said, 
that after the appeal from the Govern- 
ment he would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. It was the opinion of the Com- 
missioners—or so his noble Friend (Earl 
Percy) had thought—that such a clause 
as this should be inserted in any mea- 
sure introduced on this subject. So far 
as the Bill dealt with a certain class of 
works, however, it had his (Mr. Wil- 
braham Egerton’s) support, and he 
would not delay its progress by pressing 
his Amendment. 

Mr. HEALY said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) must have a very short memory 
if he thought the Irish Members were 
anxious to pass the Government Land 
Bill, which they looked upon as a most 
absurd measure. He would not ask his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) to 
withdraw his Motion. What they had 
to consider was, were they going to con- 
sent to stay in the House until 2, 3, and 
4 o’clock every morning? For his own 
part, whenever a Motion to report Pro- 
gress was made after 1 o’clock in the 
morning he should support it. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that before the 
Committee went to a division he wished 
to say that, for an opposite reason to 
that given by the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, he intended to vote with 
the Government. In his opinion, the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill was not an 
‘‘absurd ’? measure, and he would 
appeal to the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County not to offer any obstruction to 
any Government measure which could 
in any form or way delay the progress 
of that Bill. I¢ must not be supposed 
that many of the Irish Members—he 
amongst the number—abstained from 
voting on the second reading because 
they considered the measure absurd; 
and he wished to enter a most decided 
protest against any such language being 
used in regard to the Land Bill. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that after the very satisfactory, though 
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unusual exhibition they had had of 
sympathy and agreement between the 
hon. Members for Meath and Louth (Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan and Mr. Callan), he was 
not disposed to interfere with the con- 
tinuance of those feelings. Unques- 
tionably, there was a disadvantage in 
proceeding with measures at this hour 
of the morning, when their Business 
was conducted in whispers. Yesterday 
an hon. Member sitting on the Trea- 
sury Bench, distinctly and intentionally 
placing his hand before his mouth, had 
conducted a portion of the Business in 
a low whisper, in order that the course 
he desired the House to take should 
meet with no opposition. In the lowest 
tone that he could contrive, he had pro- 
posed that the House should sit at 2 
o’clock to-morrow ; and it was not until 
the Speaker had refused to recognizesuch 
an unusual proceeding, and had called 
upon the hon. Member to state his pro- 
posal clearly, that the proposal was 
made known to the House. That was 
one example of the dangers they would 
have to face if they allowed the Busi- 
ness to be conducted in whispers ; and it 
had taught him that it was always de- 
sirable, when they could not hear what 
was going on, to propose an adjourn- 
ment of the discussion. The first short 
speech of the right hon Gentleman (Mr. 
Dodson) he had been unable to hear, 
and he had said so to the Committee; 
bnt after the manifestation the right 
hon. Member had since given of the 
excellence of his physical powers—which 
he hoped he might long continue to 
enjoy—he (Mr. O’Connor) was ready to 
admit that the President of the Local 
Government Board was in a position to 
conduct the Business of the Committee. 
As it was the feeling of the Committee 
that they should go on with the Bill he 
would withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 13, after “ discharged,’ to 
insert “ Also whether in any works in which 
aluminous deposits are treated for the purpose 
of making cement, hereinafter called ‘ cement 
works,’ such means as aforesaid can be adopted 
with respect to the noxious or offensive gases 
evolved from such works.” -—(Sir Sydney Water- 
low.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr, Arthur O Connor 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. DODSON said, the hon. Mem- 


ber’s Amendment was to insert cement 
works in Clause 9. That had been sub- 
stantially agreed to in an Amendment 
already adopted, and the present pro- 
posal was only a formal one to make the 
words of the clause agree with the in- 
tention of the Committee. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH failed to see 
how that was so. 

Mr. DODSON said, the hon. Member 
evidently had a wrong copy of the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 19, after “ gas,’’ insert ‘‘ and 
in the case of cement works of any noxious or 
offensive gas.” —(Sir Sidney Waterlow.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 28, at end, add, ‘‘The Board 
shall take such steps as they may think fit for 
giving notice to persons interested of the pro- 
visions of any order made by them under this 
section before any Bill for confirming the same 
is introduced into Parliament.’’—(Mi. Dodson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Part ITI. 
(t.) Registration of Works. 


Clause 10 (Registration of works, and 
stamp duty). 

Mr. DODSON said, he now rose to 
move an Amendment which had been 
put down by the hon. Member behind 
him (Sir Sydney Waterlow). 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR rose to 
Order. He wished to ask the Chairman 
whether it was competent for the right 
hon. Gentleman to move the Amend- 
ment of another Member without giving 
Notice? The Speaker had ruled that it 
could not be done. 

Sirk SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
the Amendments were put down very 
late last night, and they appeared in 
his name by a mistake. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) refers to a 
Rule of the House which is not a Rule 
of the Committee. There is no pre- 
vious Notice necessary. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
34, leave out “ scheduled.” — (Jr. 
Dodson.) 


Amendment agreed to, 
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Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
$4, after ‘‘ work,” insert ‘to which 
Part II. of this Act applies.”—(IMr. 
Dodson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendments proposed, 

In page 6, line 1, leave out “scheduled,” and 
page 5, line 1, line 8, and line 17, after ‘“ work,”’ 
insert ‘‘ required to be registered.’”’-—(Mr. 
Dodson.) 


Amendments agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
17, after ‘‘ work,” insert ‘‘ not being an 
alkali work.’’—( Mr. Stevenson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Certificate of inspector 
prior to registration of new works). 


Mr. STEVENSON moved, in page 5, 
line 34, to leave out ‘‘an,” and insert 
“the chief.’’ His object was to lay 
the responsibility upon the Chief In- 
spector. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. STEVENSON formally moved, 
in page 5, line 34, after ‘‘inspector,”’ to 
insert ‘after his own examination or 
that of an inspector.” 

Mr. R. POWER thoughtit but proper 
that the hon. Gentleman should state 
why he proposed to make this altera- 
tion. 

Mr. STEVENSON said, he had under- 
stood no objection was raised to the 
Amendment. In explanation, he might 
say that this was a case in which a cer- 
tificate was required before a new work 
was allowed to be registered. ‘The cer- 
tificate was, by the Amendment just 
adopted, to be granted by the Chief 
Inspector ; and he (Mr. Stevenson) now 
proposed that either the Chief Inspector, 
or a Sub-Inspector, should make the 
preliminary examination of the works. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


(t7.) Inspection. 
Clause 12 (Appointment of Inspec- 
tors). 
Mr. DODSON moved to add, after 
line 20, page 6— 
“The salaries and remuneration of the in- 


spectors, and all such expenses of the execution 
of this Act as the Commissioners of Her Ma- 
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of money provided by Parliament.”’ 
Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON 
moved to add at end of the Clause— 

‘A person holding the office of Chief In- 
spector, other than the person at the commence- 
ment of this Act mentioned, shall not be 
employed in any other work except by the 
authority appointing him to such office.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
Amendment was worded quite differ- 
ently to that of which Notice had been 
given. He took it for granted that, as 
it was now put, it referred to the office 
of Chief Inspector; and he supposed 
they would have an assurance that the 
salary of the Chief Inspector would be 
something very different to that which 
he now received. 

Mr. DODSON said, the object of the 
Amendment which had been proposed 
by his hon. Friend, and which he (Mr. 
Dodson) had accepted, was to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission that all the Inspectors em- 
ployed by Government should give their 
undivided services to the public. The 
only exception was in the case of the 
very eminent person who now held the 
office of Chief Inspector, and he had 
always been in an exceptional posi- 
tion. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had not answered 
him. He said he took it for granted 
that the Amendment applied only to the 
case of the Chief Inspector. The right 
hon. Gentleman had now said all the 
Assistant Inspectors were to devote their 
whole time to the public service. They 
now received something like £200 or 
£300; but he had no hesitation in saying 
the expense would be three or four times 
as large as now if they were to give all 
their time. 


Mr. DODSON said, the right hon. 


Gentleman was labouring under a mis- - 


take. All the Inspectors except the 
Chief Inspector now gave their whole 
time. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Disqualification of certain 
persons for inspectors). 
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Mr. ERRINGTON moved, in page 6, 
line 39, after ‘‘ applies,” to insert ‘or 
in any other chemical work for gain.” 
The Amendment was simply intended to 
extend the definition of disqualification 
of certain persons holding inspector- 
ships. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. PELL asked at what point it 
was intended to report Progress ? 

Mr. DODSON proposed to go to the 
end of the 24th clause. Hon. Members 
would excuse him for reminding them 
that that was what he proposed at the 
onset to do, and in doing so he stated 
there was no seriously contested Amend- 
ment up to that point. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he trusted the Committee 
would allow them to proceed. 

Mr. CHAPLIN would be sorry to in- 
terrupt the progress of the Bill; but it 
was possible they might have to wait 
half an hour or an hour, or even an hour 
and a-half, before they got to the end of 
the 24th clause. He must remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that, although 
some of them might not be taking an 
active part in the consideration of the 
Bill now before the Committee, there 
were several Bills on the Paper which 
they felt obliged to remain for and watch. 
As they all hoped to be in their places 
again at 2 o’clock this afternoon, the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to consent 
to report Progress at this point. 

Mr. STEVENSON believed 10 
minutes would enable them to complete 
the work contemplated at the rate of 
progress they were making. 

Mr. PELL said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Dodson) did inform them 
at the commencement that there was 
no cause for serious disagreement; but 
since then an Amendment had been 
moved which his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) declared would impose 
an enormous cost on the country. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH hoped his 
hon. Friends would allow the Amend- 
ments to go on, because really they were 
most unimportant. The Bill was greatly 
needed, and, as everyone knew, was ori- 
ginally prepared under his direction. 

Mr. HEALY asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman would consent to report Pro- 
gress at 2 o’clock ? 

Mr. R. POWER said, he would sup- 
port his hon. Friends, unless the Govern- 
ment would say they would consent to 


{COMMONS} 
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report Progress in 10 minutes or a 
quarter of an hour. 

Mr. DODSON said, they would make 
much better progress with the Bill if 
they proceeded with the clauses up to 
the point he had mentioned, than if they 
stopped to discuss at what precise mo- 
ment they should report Progress. If 
it should be found the hour was getting 
late before they reached the 24th clause, 
they might then consider whether they 
would report Progress. 


Clause agreed to. 

Clause 14(Powers of inspectors) agreed 
to. 

Clause 15 (Facilities for inspection). 

Masor NOLAN (for Mr. Dittwyn) 
moved, in page 7, line 22, to leave out 
all after ‘‘ shall,” to ‘‘render,’’ in line 
30. It was very proper that the owner 
of the works should be obliged to give 
a plan to the Chief Inspector of the 
furnace in which he carried on his secret 
process, and the Amendment was to se- 
cure that this should be done. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
22, to leave out from the word “ shall,” 
to the word ‘‘render,’”’ in line 30.— 
(Major Nolan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. DODSON hoped the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would not press the 
Amendment. If he would look into the 
matter, he would find that the Bill was 
a Consolidation Bill of the Acts relating 
to alkali works, and this provision was 
in those Acts, and the marginal note 
showed them where it was to be found. 

Mr. GORST said, it was quite clear 
they ought to report Progress. They 
had come to avery seriously contested 
point, and, therefore, he moved to report 
Progress. 

Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Gorst.) 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 20: 
Noes 108: Majority 88.—(Div. List, 
No. 214.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
not believe that the Government really 
intended to go on with the Bill; and, in 
order to give them an opportunity of 
explaining their position to the House, 
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he would move that the Chairman leave 
the Chair. 

Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.”—( Mr. Arthur Balfour.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 21; 
Noes 104: Majority 83.—(Div. List, 
No. 215.) 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
thought the Government would now be 
willing not to insist on making further 
Progress with the Bill, and he should, 
therefore, move that Progress be re- 
ported. He wished the Committee 
clearly to understand that the reason 
why he and his hon. Friends objected 
to further Progress being then made 
was, not that they objected to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill or the purpose of the 
Bill, but to the extremely unusual, 
irregular, and he thought he might say 
slovenly manner in which the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill had 
carried it on. The Bill affected im- 
portant and large pecuniary interests ; 
but it had been perfectly clear that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not made up 
his mind as to the particular Amend- 
ments which he would or would not 
accept. He had never seen a Committee 
of that House the proceedings of which 
more nearly approached to farce. Hon. 
Members produced Amendments from 
their pockets ; the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee could not understand them; he 
was assisted by the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board, 
who was again assisted by the President 
of the Local Government Board, who was 
himself contradicted by the former Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board. 
Hon. Members on that side of the House 
had been anxious to take part in the 
proceedings; but they could not under- 
stand what was going on. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said he would only 
go as far as the 24th clause, because 
there were no seriously contested Amend- 
ments before that clause; but the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan) had produced an Amendment 
raising a most important question, and 
therefore the ground on which the right 
hon, Gentleman thought the Committee 
should go was altered, and he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would see that 
discretion was the better part of valour, 
and would not insist upon proceeding. 
The Bill was not blocked, so that Pro- 
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gress could be very well made at some 
other time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”— (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill.) 


Mr. OTWAY thought the best answer 
to the noble Lord would be found in the 
division that had just taken place. Mem- 
bers of great experience on that side of 
the House had supported the Govern- 
ment; but the noble Lord said he had 
never known a Bill managed in a more 
slovenly manner. He (Mr. Otway) had 
sat in the House for a great many years, 
and he had rarely known a Bill to be so 
well managed. This was a Bill of very 
great interest to the country generally ; 
and it was a Bill of a highly technical 
character not easily to be contemplated 
by hon. Members who were not in- 
terested in the subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman had followed the extremely 
sensible course of coming to an agree- 
ment with hon. Members who had 
Amendments on the Paper, and the re- 
sult was that up to the 23rd clause there 
had been no Amendment of any im- 
portance upon which he had not been 
able to arrive at an understanding. The 
noble Lord, and some hon. Members 
who supported him, had chosen to pre- 
vent the prosecution of the Bill to a suc- 
cessful issue; but he would put it to 
him and those who supported him—for 
he felt certain they had no wish to in- 
terfere with Business that was not of 
a Party character, but was of substantial 
benefit to the country—to allow the 
Committee to proceed, Two divisions 
had shown a great majority; and he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, representing the action of the late 
Government, might claim the adhesion 
of the noble Lord. He hoped the noble 
Lord would withdraw his Motion and 
allow the Committee to proceed in a 
reasonable manner. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
in accord with the feeling that the Bill 
should proceed, and he regretted that 
his hon. Friends had not shown a little 
more self-restraint, seeing that by that 
time they could have made fair progress. 
At the same time, he was not prepared 


| to sit up all night; and he would put it 


to the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Dodson) whether he had not al- 
ready advanced to within a few minutes 
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of the time which he had expected to 
reach. 

Mr. CHAPLIN did not wish to enter 
into a discussion as to whether the Bill 
had been well or ill managed, nor did 
he presume for a moment to criticize the 
mode in which the measure had been 
conducted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Dodson). The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Otway) had said, very 
truly, that there was no desire to im- 
pede the Bill; but there was a great de- 
sire on the part of the Members on that 
side of the House, of whom he did not 
hesitate to say he was one, to go to bed, 
because they would be obliged to be 
there again at 2 o’clock that day. There 
were other Notices and Orders still on 
the Paper which possessed great interest 
for some hon. Members, and which they 
were obliged to watch ; but until the dis- 
cussion of that Bill came to an end it 
was impossible for them to go home to 
bed. He hoped the Government, at that 
time in the morning, would not persist. 
It was all very well to say that the dis- 
cussion would be over in a few minutes; 
but Amendments had been introduced 
raising important questions, and the dis- 
cussion might last one and a-half hours 
or longer. 

Mr. DODSON said, he did not wish 
to continue this matter unnecessarily, 
and he would make a proposal to hon. 
Members opposite, which he hoped they 
would be willing to accept—namely, 
that they should dispose of the clause 
they were then on and then agree to re- 
port Progress. He would not enter into 
a controversy with the noble Lord as to 
the manner in which he had conducted 
the Bill. He would not dispute with 
the noble Lord as to his competency or 
incompetency ; but he wished to say that 
he had endeavoured in conducting the 
Bill, whether ill or well, to conduct it 
with courtesy to hon. Members, and he 
did not wish to make an exception in 
that respect, even with regard to the 
noble Lord. 

Mr. HEALY remarked, that if half- 
an-hour ago the right hon. Gentleman 
had accepted his suggestion to continue 
until 2 o’clock he would have got the Bill 
through whole and entire by this time. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that, after all, this was only a question 
of one or two clauses, and he objected to 
working at that hour, because he be- 
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fraught with serious inconvenience to the 
country. Acts were habitually passed 
with very little consideration and exa- 
mination in the small hours of the morn- 
ing ; and it was invariably found, after a 
Session or two, that they were incom- 
plete, and must be amended. That was 
his objection to proceeding further with 
this Bill. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER wished to know 
how it was possible that any measure 
of a non-contentious character could be 
passed if such objections were raised. 
This was a Bill in which there was no 
disputed principle, and he thought the 
Committee should proceed with it. 








Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Masor NOLAN complained that the 
Bill proposed to extend the principle of 
requiring people to give up plans to 
other than works involving muriatic 
gas. There were certain processes in 
regard to sulphur which were very ex- 
pensive, and he wished to point out that 
the Bill would increase the force of that 
provision at least 10 times. It was one 
thing to give up ordinary plans, but 
quite another to give up secret and tech- 
nical plans. He thought the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn), who spoke with great 
authority, was a very proper one; and 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Dodson) would give a pledge 
that the provision should only apply 
to works in which muriatic gas was pro- 
duced. 

Mr. STEVENSON said, this was a 
Consolidation Bill; it included principles 
which had been the law of the land since 
the passing of the Alkali Act of 1862, 
and by the Act of 1874 it was applied 
to other gases than muriatic gas. He 
believed there was no real objection to 
this clause on the part of the manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR vre- 
marked, that if the words were omitted 
which were proposed to be left out, all 
reasonable objects would be attained by 
the clause. The owners would still be 
required to render all reasonable facili- 
ties for inspection. In the third line of 
the clause it was provided that plans 
should be given, but that they should 
be kept secret. In the second part of 
the clause, however, it appeared that 
the plans were to be communicated to 
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and all the agents of the Inspectors. 
What amount of secrecy could there be 
in such an arrangement? It was upon 
this ground that he supported the 
Amendment. 

Masor NOLAN said, that if he got 
no answer from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board he should certainly move 
to report Progress. He thought he was 
entitled to some kind of answer when 
he brought forward a reasonable pro- 

osition. 

Mr. DODSON said, he had not an- 
swered the hon. and gallant Member, 
first of all because he thought he had 
answered the objection already; and, 
secondly, because an answer had been 
given by his hon. Friend behind (Mr. 
Stevenson), who spoke from practical 
experience of the working of the exist- 
ing Acts. It was not from any want of 
courtesy towards the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman that he had not risen to re- 
ply. He was sorry that he could not 
accept the Amendment, which would in- 
volve a breaking down of what had 
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New Clause,— 
(Superannuation. ) 

“The superannuation or retiring allowance 
of each petty sessions clerk retiring from office 
through age or infirmity shall be estimated 
upon his salary and emoluments of his office at 
the time of his so retiring, and shall be charge- 
able on the petty sessions clerk’s fund,’”—(Mr. 
Litton,) 

—brought up, and read the first time. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
| time.” 
| Mr. ARTHUR 0’CONNOR would 
object to the second reading of the 
clause unless the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber in charge of the Bill could inform 
, the Committee what were the emolu- 
ments received by the clerks of pett 
sessions in addition to the salaries paid. 
He believed that in some instances these 
emoluments were very considerable, and 
the effect of this clause might be to 
throw an unfair burden upon the rate- 
payers. 

Mr. LITTON said, the case stood 
thus—under 21 & 22 Viet. provision 
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country. He hoped the Committee | clerks received pensions regulated by the 
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- were badly drawn. He would not press 





gress, |of fees received from year to year. 


Mason NOLAN remarked, that the | The present Bill required that these 


references in the Bill to previous Acts 


the Amendment; but he hoped the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), in 
whose name it appeared on the Paper, 
would have an opportunity of bringing 
it up again upon the Report. 

Mr. WARTON complained that the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had dictated to the Chairman | 
seated in his place with his hat on when | 
he should put the Amendment. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit | 
again 7o-morrow. | 
PETTY SESSIONS CLERKS (IRELAND) 

BILL.—[Br11 41.} 
(Mr. Litton, Mr. James Richardson.) 


[ Progress 16th May. | | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


COMMITTEE. 





pensions should be based upon the 
amount of emoluments received, as well 
as salaries, which by the Bill were pro- 
posed to be fixed for the future. The 
emoluments had reference to a certain 
portion of the dog licence tax, which the 
petty sessions clerks received as remu- 
neration. It was only reasonable that 
when they came to receive their pen- 
sions the pensions should be calculated 
upon the emoluments as well as the 
salaries. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
what the emoluments were? He ques- 
tioned very ‘much whether any hon. 
Member could inform him. 

Mr. MELDON said, that he knew 
something about the matter. The 
clause originally stood in his name, and 
the hon. and learned Member who had 
charge of the Bill agreed to adopt it. 
The petty sessions clerks were paid 
in two ways—by salaries, and by 
emoluments from fees on prosecutions, 
fees on licences, &e. The Bill provided, 
as it was introduced, that the clerks 
should be entitled to superannuation 
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allowances on their salaries only, ignor- 
ing the fact that they were also paid by 
fees. Thet present clause merely pro- 
vided that the fees as well as the salaries 
should be taken into account, as they 
were, at this moment, in the remunera- 
tion received. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the Bill took 
away all inducement from the petty 
sessions clerks to advise the magistrates 
in favour of convictions. Looking at 
the measure from a popular point of 
view, or from what was called the peo- 
ple’s standpoint, it was a very desirable 
Bill. Strange to say, it received the 
sanction of every class in Ireland, so far 
as hecould ascertain. In a recent visit to 
Ireland he had discussed the matter with 
every class of the people, and he had 
found there was a universal feeling in 
favour of the Bill. He therefore hoped 
that the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. A. O’Connor) would with- 
draw his opposition, unless he had re- 
ceived strong representations from Ire- 
land against the measure. In the event 
of his hon. Friend not having received 
such representations, he hoped he would 
allow himself to be guided by the opi- 
nion of those who had really considered 
the question. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
had not the least objection to the 
Bill, and had promoted it as much as he 
could on the second reading. He knew 
that it was a good Bill, and all that he 
objected to was this particular clause. 
He objected to it because he believed 
that the emoluments of the petty sessions 
clerks were not exactly known, and, 
therefore, that it would be unfair to 
saddle the ratepayers with a permanent 
charge on the strength of emoluments of 
which they knew nothing. Among the 
emoluments were the licences on the 
dog tax. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber in charge of the Bill said nothing 
about that. 

Mr. LITTON said, the hon. Member 
was mistaken. He had referred to the 
dog tax. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR was cer- 
tainly of opinion that the majority of 
the Irish Members were not aware what 
these emoluments were. His contention 
was that they were not of a kind that 
superannuation ought to be calculated 
upon. 

Mr. HEALY was in favour of the 
Bill; but he should certainly like to 


Mr. Meldon 
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know from the hon. Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) what was done with the 
dog tax ? 

Mr. MELDON replied that the dog 
tax was one of the sources from which 
the petty sessions clerks were paid. Up 
to the present time it had been to the 
interest of the petty sessions clerks to 
bring about as many convictions as pos- 
sible, and it was for the interest of the 
public that the present mode of proceed- 
ing should be altered. In bringing in 
the Bill his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Litton) had apparently forgotten 
that the superannuation allowances 
should be calculated on certain fees re- 
ceived from fines which did not fall upon 
the ratepayers at all. It was to remedy 
that omission that the present clause had 
been proposed. 

Motion agreed to. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


of Foreign Railways. 





SUMMARY JURISDICTION (PROCESS) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Marsoripanxs, Bill 1° 
amend the Law respecting the service of Pro- 
cess of Courts of Summary Jurisdiction in 
England and Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Marsortnanxs, Colonel Home, Sir 
Matruew Ripiey, and Mr. Axrruvr Exzior. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 179. } 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 27th May, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Serecr Commirrer—Irish Jury 
Laws, appointed. 

Puntic Brrus—First Reading—Gas Provisional 
Orders * [97]. 

Second Reading — Married Women’s Property 
(Scotland) (75); Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Berwick-upon-Tweed, &c.) * 
(85). 


RAILWAYS — ADMINISTRATION OF 
FOREIGN RAILWAYS.—QUESTION. 
Lorp BRABOURNE asked the Se- 

cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
there had been a Report received from 
from Mr. Crow, British Consul at Berlin, 
with respect to railwayrates and charges, 
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and the administration of railways by 
the Government of Germany ? 

Eart GRANVILLE, in reply, said, 
that there was such a Report. It had 
been presented to Parliament in March 
last, and would be found among the 
Consular Reports. 


VALUATION OF RATEABLE PROPERTY 
(IRELAND)—GRIFFITH’S VALUATION. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Tue Duxs or ST. ALBANS, in rising 
to call attention to the law relating to 
the valuation of rateable property in 
Treland known as Griffith’s valuation, 
and to the unsatisfactory assessment of 
such property now in force, said, the 
subject of his Notice had been so 
threshed out during the past winter 
that it was unnecessary he should offer 
their Lordships any explanation beyond 
reminding them it was admitted that 
the prices, except in the instance of 
wheat, on which Sir Richard Griffith 
founded his valuation, were so below 
their present value as to make it a falla- 
cious test of what the land which pro- 
ducesthem was worth at the present time. 
It therefore followed that the principle 
held in Scotland, and partially in Eng- 
land, that the ratal should be dependent 
on the rental, could not be fairly univer- 
sally applied in Ireland that rents should 
be governed by rates. There, however, 
was always the fact that Griffith’s valua- 
tion existed, stamped with the authority 
of the Government in force for purposes 
of taxation, as their estimate of what 
the land was worth, and he said this 
was misleading. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might recognize the uses of 
such a scheme as Griffith’s valuation ; 
but it was another thing what Irish 
tenants would think of it when insi- 
diously placed before them by agitators 
for their own purpose, nor was it easy 
to explain why a landowner could justly 
and legally demand a larger sum from 
the tenant than that on which he paid 
Income Tax. It was impossible to deny 
that Griffith’s valuation played a great 
part in economic relations in land in Ire- 
land. The landlord, the tenant, and the 
passer-by inquired the relation between 
the rent and the rates. He thought 
he was justified in making this appeal 
by the terms in which Mr. Baxter in- 
troduced the General Valuation (Ire- 
land) Bill in 1878, at a time when the 
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present Lord President of the Council 
(Earl Spencer) was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and the now Secretary of State 
for India (the Marquess of Hartington) 
was his Chief Secretary. On that occa- 
sion, Mr. Baxter, expressing, as he (the 
Duke of St. Albans) supposed, the opi- 
nion of those noble Lords, said that*the 
valuation of the Southern and Western 
Provinces of Ireland was made when 
prices were exceptionally low, shortly 
after the Famine of 1847, and that the 
valuation of these Provinces was less 
than it ought to be. Mr. Baxter con- 
cluded his remarks by saying he be- 
lieved the result, if his reeommendations 
were carried out, would be as beneficial 
in Ireland as they had been in Scotland. 
On the second reading of the Bill, Mr. 
Kavanagh, who knew Ireland as well as 
any man did, speaking from the Con- 
servative Benches, said the whole valua- 
tion of land in Ireland was far below 
what it ought to be, and that it ought 
to be placed on a fair basis. A Scotch 
Member (Mr. Duncan M‘Laren), in the 
course of the debate, mentioned that 
Scotland was re-valued every 12 months, 
and he (the Duke of St. Albans) could 
not see why Ireland should not be so as 
well. He believed most of their Lord- 
ships who were experienced in land 
matters in Ireland would welcome such 
a valuation. The importance of the sub- 
ject to those resident in Ireland would 
be his excuse for bringing it under their 
Lordships’ attention. He believed if he 
had challenged a direct expression of 
opinion on this subject, many of their 
Lordships most conversant with Ireland 
would have supported him ; but he had 
no desire to embarrass the Government 
in their present attempt to improve the 
condition of Ireland, and, therefore, with- 
out attempting to deal further with the 
general question, he would simply ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether 
they would take any steps to have the 
law amended, so that in future the 
valuation of land in Ireland made by 
the Government Department for the pur- 
poses of Imperial and local taxation 
might not mislead public opinion as to 
the real value of such land ? 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, he 
agreed with much that the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of St. Albans) had 
said. He desired, however, before the 
Question was answered, to point out how 
undesirable, in the opinion of nearly 
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everyone who had given evidence 
or written on the subject, it was to 
make valuations made for Imperial 
and other purposes the basis of rent. 
He had heard from a friend that in his 
part of the country the land was at least 
50 per cent under Griffith’s valuation ; 
while in his own part of the country 
Griffith’s valuation was much nearer, and 
he therefore paid much higher rates 
than his friend. He did not think it 
was necessary to have an entirely new 
valuation, as there were materials in 
hand for correcting them, and those 
materials should be made use of, the 
only thing required being a careful study 
of the data upon which Sir Richard 
Griffith worked, and a careful compari- 
son of the old value of properties with 
the present price of farm produce, 
making the necessary alterations so as 
to arrive at a new valuation. He 
thought, however, that it was most de- 
sirable that they should have an issue 
of new Ordnance maps in reference to 
the boundaries of estates and other 
matters. There ought also to be a broad 
distinction between the valuation of land 
and the valuation of houses, because in 
many instances the landlords had to pay 
taxation upon the valuation of houses 
that belonged to the tenants. As changes 
were about to be made at the present 
time, he thought it only fair that a land- 
lord should only be taxed on the valua- 
tion of his land, on something like the 
real value of the rental he received. 
THE Marquess or LANSDOWNE said, 
that Griffith’s valuation had been one of 
the thorns which had recently been con- 
stantly stuck into the sides of landlords, 
and, at the same time, one of those 
delusions that had been perpetually 
dragged before the attention of tenants, 
who were often only too willing to listen 
to the statements of agitators. While he 
sympathized with the noble Duke who 
had raised the question (the Duke of 
St. Albans), in his wish to see the 
question settled on a satisfactory basis, 
he was not sure that the suggestion 
made by him was likely to bring about 
the best possible solution of the ques- 
tion. He felt some doubt if the re- 
valuation of land -in Ireland would 
be of such value as the noble Duke 
seemed to think. The noble Duke was 
perfectly candid in stating that he did 
not wish the Commission so much to ob- 
tain a perfect basis for valuation, as to 
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prevent the public mind being misled 
with regard to the rating value of land, 
He (the Marquess of Lansdowne), how- 
ever, doubted whether an amended ya- 
luation would be either a useful, a prac- 
ticable, or desirable measure at that 
moment; while as to its effect on either 
public opinion or taxation, he doubted 
whether it would be very important. As 
regarded local taxation, it would pro- 
bably lead to the result that the taxpayer 
would, in most cases, pay about the same 
amount of rates as at present, but in a 
different way. He would pay a lower 
percentage upon a higher valuation. 
When they came to the question of the 
general valuation of land the noble 
Duke, in dwelling upon its fallacies, 
seemed to be trying to slay the slain. 
He (the Marquess of Lansdowne) did 
not think anyone believed in it as an 
absolute or relative standard of rent, 
except, perhaps, these who conceived 
that by some Divine dispensation the 
land ought to be the property of those 
who tilled it. For some time past no 
one had been able to take up a paper 
in Ireland or England without finding 
an exhaustive demolition of Griffith’s 
valuation. It had again been demo- 
lished in the able pamphlets issued by 
the Dublin Land Committee, and it had 
finally been put out of Court by the 
Reports of the two Commissions on 
the subject. He, therefore, doubted 
whether a new valuation would effect 
any good result. He ventured to think 
that the difficulties in the way of making 
such a valuation were so serious that at 
no time would it be very expedient to 
encounter them with a light heart; but, 
at the present moment, and under the 
present circumstances, it would be most 
inexpedient to do so. It must either 
be intended as a gauge of rent or it 
must not. Ifit was not intended as a 
gauge of rent, it would be valueless for 
the purposes of the noble Duke. If, on 
the other hand, it was to be the future 
measure of the letting value of land, then 
he asked their Lordships to eonsider the 
difficulties and obstacles which remained 
to be overcome. In the first place, they 
would have to consider the principle on 
which the valuation was to be based. 
Would they calculate the rent on what 
was called a scientific basis—that was to 
say, what the tenant would be able to 
pay to the owner after providing for his 
own maintenance and that of his family, 
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and after, in addition to that, securing 
for himself a fair profit for his expendi- 
ture and industry? In that view, they 
would be met with this difficulty—that 
on the authority of two or three Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government there 
were many holdings in Ireland so small 
that if the tenants held them rent free 
they would not have sufficient means to 
keep their families in a decent state of 
comfort. What, then, should be the rent 
of such holdings? Would it be a minus 

uality? Then there was a further 
difficulty—with reference to what stan- 
dard of agriculture would the valuer fix 
the rent? Would the Public Depart- 
ment intrusted with the valuation have 
to estimate the rent with reference to the 
results which would be obtained from a 
proper treatment of the soil; because 
obviously it would be unjust to fix rents 
with reference to the sort of agriculture 
which prevailed in some parts of Ire- 
land, where, to use the words of the 
Duke of Richmond’s Commission, it was 
‘miserably backward and feeble.” Was 
the rent, then, to be computed on that 
basis, or on the basis of a more advanced 
and improved system of agriculture? But 
let them assume that these and other for- 
midable difficulties had been overcome, 
there remained to be considered the 
question of time. They would have to 
deal with every one of these 600,000 
tenancies at present existing in Ireland. 
His noble Friend (the Duke of St. 
Albans) had mentioned seven years as 
the time within which the valuation 
might be completed. He (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne) felt doubt whether it 
could be concluded in that time, as it 
would be necessary to examine into such 
questions as that of the subsoil, the 
climate, the nearness of markets, and 
the thousand and one other questions 
which entered into the value of land. 
And, after all, when they had got their 
valuation, it would be inconclusive upon 
the most important point. It might give 
with perfect justice the letting value of 
a farm as it stood; but that would not 
determine the fair rent as between the 
actual owner and occupier, which could 
not be arrived at without ascertaining 
the tenant’s interest in his holding, and 
whether he or the landlord had made 
the improvements. Before all these 
points could be effectually cleared up, it 
would be necessary to have upon every one 
of the 600,000 tenancies what was com- 
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monly spoken of as ‘‘ a land case.”” The 
noble Duke had referred to Mr. Baxter’s 
speech delivered in the year 1873. But 
in that year, so far as he (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne) was aware, there was n0 
proposition before Parliament to deprive 
the landlord and the tenant of the power 
of entering into contracts for the letting 
of land, and to compel them to place that 
duty in the hands of a Land Court. He 
would not be guilty of the irregularity of 
discussing a measure which was not be- 
fore their Lordships’ House ; but, with- 
out any breach of Order, he thought he 
might say that it would require some 
courage to assert that some kind of mea- 
sure affecting land tenure in Ireland 
would not be likely to pass within a 
reasonable period, and that one incident 
of that measure would not be the estab- 
lishment of a Court which could be in- 
trusted with the duty of fixing a faix 
rent. If so, would the new valuation 
be binding on the Court, or would it 
not? He had no doubt that a valuation 
such as that proposed by his noble 
Friend would not be regarded as bind- 
ing on the Land Court when considering 
the circumstances of each individual 
case; and, if so, it followed that after 
all the trouble, expense, and delay they 
would have a valuation which would not 
be accepted by either the landlord or the 
tenant, and would not be binding upon 
the Court which might hereafter be called 
upon to decide questions of this kind. 
He therefore submitted that, although 
Griffith’s valuation was not to be relied 
on or regarded as an absolute or even 
relative gauge of rent, it would be, in 
present circumstances, unwise on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
undertake such a valuation as that which 
had been suggested. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, that, while 
there was much to complain of in Grif- 
fith’s valuation, he did not think, for 
the reasons pointed out by the noble 
Marquess who had just sat down (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne), that a new 
valuation should be made at the present 
time. The Land Courts would have 
limited districts to deal with, and they 
would have the opportunity of arriving 
at a fair measure of rent in the case of 
different holdings. The principal diffi- 
culty would be owing to the number of 
holdings; but that could be overcome 
by taking the valuation in acres, and so 
arrive at a conclusion. It appeared to 
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him that the tenant’s interest would be 
more accurately ascertained in the way 
he had suggested than in any other, 
because there would be a standard of 
the value of land in addition to the 
positive value. At the same time, he 
must say that, after many years’ ex- 
perience in Ireland, he thought it was 
possible to construct a valuation upon 
much more accurate principles ; and the 
nearer they came to the Ulster Custom 
the more likely would they be to obtain 
a satisfactory result. The Ulster Cus- 
tom was an immense advantage in deter- 
mining the interest of the tenant, and 
it was wanting in the other three Pro- 
vinces, in which all interests were 
massed together. Therefore he insisted 
strongly on some regulated and well- 
understood scale which should give the 
characteristic value of the land. It 
would be the most fatal termination 
of any Session of late years if the House 
of Commons returned to their consti- 
tuents and their Lordships to their 
duties in the country without passing 
a Land Bill which should be acceptable 
to Ireland. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, there could be no doubt about the 
difficulty in getting a proper valuation, 
and he did not think that difficulty had 
been overrated by the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne). Griffith’s 
valuation took a very long time to make, 
and was only made after considerable 
preparation by experienced men; but, 
notwithstanding the preparation with 
which it was undertaken and the ability 
with which it was carried out, it was, on 
the whole, totally inadequate, and did 
not make sufficient allowance for con- 
tiguity to towns and markets or to the 
seaboard, where valuable manure for 
potatoes could be obtained for nothing. 
That made a considerable difference. 
He knew men who rented land close to 
where fairs were held, and they made 
their rent by letting their land for a 
few nights’ grazing at fair time. He 
thought, pending a settlement of fair 
rent under the proposed Land Bill, 
Griffith’s valuation would be good as a 
basis, for if a new valuation was to be 
made, the valuation would take a num- 
ber of years to complete. If the Land 
League continued, it would choke the 
new Courts ; and if they did that, owners 
might as well say good-bye to their pro- 
perty at once, and Parliament might as 
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well pass a measure giving their pro- 
perty to the tenants. He hoped some- 
thing would be done soon, and that the 
Government would not leave rent avague 
and indefinite thing, but would formulate 
it in some practical way, which would 
show that it was not their intention to 
transfer land absolutely to the tenants, 
as would be done if some presently ac- 
knowledged basis were accepted. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD said, he agreed 
very much with what had been said by 
the noble Marquess behind him (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne), who appeared 
to have given reasons more than suffi- 
cient for the kind of answer which he 
had to give to the noble Duke (the Duke 
of St. Albans)—reasons why he was not 
able and did not think it expedient to 
pledge Her Majesty’s Government to 
undertake the re-valuation of Ireland. 
But if the noble Marquess meant— 
though he (Lord Carlingford) did not 
suppose he did—that the present va- 
luation was in all respects a satisfac- 
tory one, and ought to be permanently 
maintained in its present position, he 
(Lord Carlingford) was unable to go 
with him as far as that. He thought it 
was evident that the present valuation 
was a very imperfect one, and that there 
were reasons which, sooner or later, 
must induce the Government to see that 
it was revised and placed on a sounder 
footing. But that was not a task to be 
lightly undertaken, and he did not think 
the noble Duke would expect him to 
pledge the Government in the present 
state of Public Business, and of Irish 
Business in particular, to bring in a 
Bill for that purpose, especially in 
view of the fate which had met former 
Bills on this important subject. Two 
Bills for the purpose of revising the 
general valuation of Ireland and provid- 
ing a new one had been brought in by 
two successive Governments, but had 
signally failed to make their way through 
the other House of Parliament; and he 
was not able to say that such a task 
should be undertaken now, although he 
fully admitted the imperfections of the 
system as it stood, and the grave rea- 
sons that existed for improving it. There 
could be no doubt that in Ireland they 
ought to pay a little more Income Tax. 
And it was true that the inhabitants 
of the Middle and Southern Provinces 
of Ireland were paying less than their 
due share of taxation in comparison 
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with Ulster. It was also true that 
tenants of arable land in Ireland 
were paying more than their due in 
comparison with those who held grass 
lands in that country. But the noble 
Duke who introduced this subject did 
not refer to any one of these grievances, 
his only grievance and only reason for 
insisting on a re-valuation being that 
Griffith’s valuation misled public opinion 
as to the real value of land. No doubt 
that had been the case; and for that 
result landlords and Members of Parlia- 
ment were, to a great degree, themselves 
responsible. But the danger of mislead- 
ing the people of Ireland on that point 
no longer existed. There were not two 
opinions on the subject, even in Ireland. 
He (Lord Carlingford) understood that 
the Land League, and those tenants who 
were influenced by that body, by no 
means swore by Griffith’s. There seemed, 
therefore, to be a practical unanimity of 
opinion that that valuation was out of 
the question as a guide for rents in 
Ireland. That opinion had been stated 
in the strongest way in the evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture, and also in the clearest way in 
the Report of the Irish Land Commis- 
sion. It was therein stated— 

“If anything has been clearly established it 
is this, that Griffith’s valuation is not a trust- 
worthy standard for the settlement of rents.” 
It was also said— 


“Tf a new valuation is required for rating 
purposes, it should rather be made at a time 
when there was no general desire to convert it 
to rent purposes.”’ 


That was a very sensible reason for not 
introducing a new valuation in the days 
through which they were now passing. 
It also came out in the Royal Commis- 
sion, and he thought it was a fact worthy 
of the notice of their Lordships, that 
while there were many rents in Ireland 
far above Griffith’s valuation, which, 
nevertheless, were fair and reasonable 
rents, yet, with regard to the poorer 
tillage lands, it was quite high enough, 
and in case of revision would not admit 
of any addition whatever. That was an 
important statement made by Mr. Ball 
Greene, the Commissioner of Valuation, 
that in the case of the poorer tillage 
lands the rent at Griffith’s valuation 
might be considered a fair rent, quite 
sufficiently high. He thought the noble 
Duke (the Duke of St. Albans) need not 
be under the slightest apprehension that 
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the Court proposed to be constituted for 
the settlement of rent would be guided 
by Griffith’s valuation. No such tri- 
bunal would judge by such a standard. 
Each case would, undoubtedly, be con- 
sidered on its own merits, whatever they 
might be; and the noble Duke need not 
have any alarm that it would be guided 
by any such valuation as that now in 
force in Ireland. While, therefore, he 
fully admitted the imperfections of the 
Irish valuation, and the reasons that 
existed for improving it at the proper 
time, he could not undertake to pledge 
the Government to make that change 
now. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 75.) 
(Lhe Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that it had passed 
the House of Commons, having been in- 
troduced there bya Representative of one 
of the largest of the Scotch constituen- 
cies, and having received the assent of 
the majority of the other Scotch Repre- 
sentatives. Two Acts had been passed in 
Scotland on this subject—one in 1861, 
and the other in 1877. The Act of 1861 
provided that, in the case of a wife 
being deserted by her husband, or in 
case of a separation by decree of a 
Court, she could obtain a protection 
order from the Court or Judge, which 
would have the effect of giving her con- 
trol over her own property, and remov- 
ing it from that of her husband; and 
there was a further clause in that Act 
which said that if after marriage the 
wife should acquire any property, the 
husband might be compelled to make 
proper provision out of it for her benefit. 
The Act of 1877 extended those provi- 
sions. By it the husband’s right was 
entirely excluded in ail cases of the earn- 
ings the wife might make by any sepa- 
rate employment, or literary, scientific, 
or artistic exertions; and the husband 
was exempted from liability for his wife’s 
ante-nuptial contracts. That was all 
that had as yet been done in Scotland 
with a view to diminishing the powers 
of the husband over the property of the 
wife. In England a good deal more had 
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been done, for in the year 1870 an Act 
was passed to enable wives, whether 
married before or after the passing of 
the Act, to secure to themselves against 
the husband all earnings in trade or 
business, literary, scientific, or artistic 
exertions, and all stock of more than 
£25 in the public funds or Joint Stock 
Companies; and with regard to women 
married after the passing of the Act, it 
secured to them all real estate which 
they might own, after the passing of the 
Act, up to the value of £200.. The pre- 
sent Bill was introduced in order to carry 
out the same process of enlarging the 
wives’ legal rights, and, of course, dimi- 
nishing those of the husband. In Scot- 
land the question which arose in the 
minds of the framers, with reference 
to the English Act, was, whether those 
provisions, large in their character and 
special in their particulars, might not 
be better dealt with in a wider or simpler 
form. The present Bill provided that, 
in regard to those women who might be 
married after the Act passed, all the 
personal and real estate which they had 
at the time of the marriage, or might 
afterwards acquire, unless there was a 
contract to the contrary, should remain 
and be the separate property of the 
wife. With regard to those who were 
already married, there were provisions 
the effect of which he would state. The 
8rd clause of the Bill said the Act should 
not apply to those already married, with 
this exception—that property coming to 
them after the Bill passed would also be 
subject to the provisions of the Bill; a 
provision which, no doubt, was wider in 
its scope than the corresponding provi- 
sions of the English Act. The 4th clause 
provided that married persons might, if 
they thought fit, by mutual consent, and 
by a certain procedure, which should be 
registered, place themselves under the 
Act. He would not trouble their Lord- 
ships with the 5th clause further than to 
say that, in case of desertion, the Court 
might dispense with the husband’s con- 
sent to any deed relating to her estate. 
The 6th clause was a provision which 
was introduced in some of our Colonies, 
especially Canada, and which, as regarded 
its principle, appeared to be neither unjust 
nor unreasonable—namely, thatinregard 
to married persons domiciled in Scotland, 
in the case of the intestacy of the wife, 
the husband should take a similar in- 
terest in the wife’s estate which the 
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wife would take in the husband’s. There 
was also a provision in the Bill that if 
the personal estate of the wife should be 
lent or intrusted to the husband who 
became bankrupt, it should be treated 
as assets of the husband’s estate in 
bankruptcy, under reservation of the 
wife’s claim to a dividend as a creditor 
for the value of such money or other 
estates. He proposed, in Committee, to 
amend this, by postponing the wife’s 
claim to dividend until all the husband’s 
creditors for money or money’s worth had 
been paid. As to Clause 7, relating to the 
liability of the husband to the wife’s 
estate for the maintenance of the family, 
he proposed to move the omission of 
that clause in Committee, and trust to 
the good sense and good feeling of the 
husband and wife. He had now said all 
that was necessary, and would ask their 
Lordships to read the Bill a second 
time. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Eart CAIRNS said, that, although 
he had some objections to the details of 
the measure, he had nothing whatever 
to say against its principle. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on the first sitting 
day after the recess at Whitsuntide. 


AFFAIRS OF TUNIS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to 
call attention to the state of affairs in 
the Regency of Tunis ; and to ask, what 
steps Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose to take in reference to the French 
invasion of that country, the breach of 
International law, and the treaty or con- 
vention which the Bey by military force 
has been compelled to sign ; also to move 
for Papers, said, he did not think their 
Lordships would dissent from at least 
one remark which he was -about to 
make—that the time was come when 
the country ought to know what was to 
be the future policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the affairs 
of Tunis. Events had marched rapidly 
onwards, and what was lately foreseen 
in the future had now become history 
of the past. But, under the garb of 
diplomatic secrecy, information had been 
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withheld, save what had been given by 
the public Press, till it was announced 
that one of the fairest and most fertile 
countries of Northern Africa wasvirtually 
placed under a French Protectorate. It 
was but a few weeks ago that rumours 
reached the country that French troops 
were being massed on the Frontier of 
Algeria and Tunis ; and it was soon after- 
wards stated, on the authority of M. St. 
Hilaire, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, that the sole object of the move- 
ment was to punish and repress some 
lawless mountainous tribes who had been 
committing ravages on the Algerine 
Frontier, and that there was no idea on 
the part of France of conquest or an- 
nexation. But it soon became apparent 
that these tribes could nowhere be found. 
The troops then occupied the most im- 
portant military positions in the country, 
with the view of encircling, as alleged, 
the supposed enemy. But, failing in 
this, after throwing some hundred shells 
into a fort which was afterwards disco- 
vered to be almost unarmed, the troops 
advanced to within a few miles of the 
City of Tunis. Ships of war, in the 
meantime, were engaged in operations 
on the coast; the French General, 
with an armed escort of 100 men or 
more, and with a large force encamped 
within two miles of the residence of 
the Bey, went to the palace and de- 
manded an audience of the Sovereign. 
Guns were also placed in position com- 
manding the palace. He was now 
stating what had been told him per- 
sonally by an eye-witness, who was in 
the palace at the time. A Treaty was 
produced, of the contents of which their 
Lordships were now aware, which was 
at length signed by the Bey, under the 
pressure of military force. Thus ended 
the military drama. They now came to 
the diplomatic part, and here let him 
say it was far from his wish in any way 
to represent what was not strictly correct 
in what had taken place. He knew that 
excited feelings might sometimes lead to 
statements which might afterwards be 
viewed with regret. But, calmly speak- 
ing, and looking at the events which 
had taken place, he would ask the Go- 
vernment what value they placed on the 
assurances that had been given them by 
the French Government. Was it pos- 
sible that this was not‘a premeditated 
plan of operation? Would an army of 
20,000 men, and he believed he was 
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understating the number, have been sent 
to stop the incursions of a few almost 
unarmed mountain tribes? And, if it 
was not premeditated, what change of 
circumstances caused the change of 
operations? Scarcely any hostile tribes 
appeared, save some harmless Bedouins 
or other Natives here and there tending 
their flocks and herds, whose tents, as 
alleged, were burnt and themselves some- 
times shot. The Bey offered no hostility, 
but only protested, carefully avoiding all 
collision with the French troops, and 
treated them in a friendly manner up to 
the time when his independence was 
wrested from him. And that was done 
acting upon the assurance which had 
been repeatedly given that the opera- 
tions of the French troops would be 
strictly confined to the punishment of 
the Kroumirs. But how was it that 
Her Majesty’s Government were left un- 
informed of that? How was it that 
they assured their Lordships and the 
country that this expedition meant no- 
thing beyond repressing some- hostile 
tribes, while the French General must 
have had his orders to force submission 
upon the Bey, and carried with him the 
Treaty which was to be extorted from 
him? That was a matter upon which 
their Lordships ought to be informed. 
Did Her Majesty’s Government believe 
that the avowed object of this expedi- 
tion was the real one? He would fora 
moment refer to the Papers which had 
been laid before the House, in order to 
show that there was information in the 
hands of the Government which had not 
been communicated to their Lordships. 
It was impossible not to see that this 
question of French influence in Tunis 
was one of long standing, and that it 
had not its beginning in the recent out- 
break of Frontier Tribes. As far back as 
the year 1878 M. Waddington, the then 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, re- 
lated a conversation which took place 
between himself and the noble Marquess 
below him (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
which it was impossible to read without 
seeing that it had been long a question 
of taking the first opportunity of spread- 
ing French influence. He found that 
the noble Marquess did not admit the 
construction put upon his words as 
given in the despatch of M. Waddington ; 
and the improbability of the use of such 
words was much confirmed, if confirma- 
tion were needed, by what had been 
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stated by the noble Earl opposite (Eail 
Granville) in his despatch dated June 17, 
1880, in which he said— 

‘In the view of Her Majesty’s Government, 
Tunis was a portion of the Ottoman Empire, to 
dispose of which Great Britain ‘had no moral or 
International right.” 


He would now return to that part of 
the subject more immediately before the 
House—the recent action of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. It was upon the 5th 
of April last that the French Government 
announced their intention of taking steps 
to subdue the lawless Frontier Tribes, 
that only being the avowed objeet. But 
almost immediately after that, on the 
9th of April, Lord Lyons informed the 
noble Earl opposite that M. St. Hilaire’s 
language implied that the expedition 
was undertaken solely with a view to 
chastise the lawless tribes, and that it 
was not intended that it should enter 
further into Tunisian territory than 
might be necessary for that purpose. 
The noble Lord further said— 

“Tt may be that the present intentions of the 
French Government do not go much beyond 
this. Iam not, however, blind to the probability 
that they may be led on much further, and even 
M. St. Hilaire hinted that the opportunity might 
be taken to bring the Bey of Tunis to-his senses 
with regard to other matters affecting French 
interests.”’ 


Lord Lyons made use of other words 
indicating anxiety as to the possible 
consequences. This very important de- 
spatch of Lord Lyons was received at 
the very beginning of the expedition, 
and a further despatch, dated April 12, 
was in the same tone of apprehension, 
and quoted the words of M. Jules Ferry 
in the French Chambers, who “spoke 
of the entrance of French troops on Tu- 
nisian territory as a matter of course.” 
To the same effect were the despatches 
of Mr. Reade, Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Tunis. He wished to recall the atten- 
tion of the noble Earl opposite to these 
despatches of Lord Lyons and Mr. 
Reade, as he could not understand how 
it was that the House had been informed 
on several occasions that the French Go- 
vernment had no idea of annexation or 
conquest, but that their operations would 
be confined to the punishment of the 
Frontier Tribes. On the 6th of May 
the noble Earl stated in the House— 
“It does not appear unreasonable that the 


French should resent outrages within the Al- 
gerian frontier, and should take measures to 


Earl De La Warr 
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aati the recurrence of such outrages. The 
rench Government have constantly given ug 
assurances that they have no intention to annex 
territory, and yesterday they formally and dis. 
tinctly authorized Lord Lyons to assure Her 
Majesty’s Government that there was no idea of 
conquest or annexation with regard to Tunis,” 
[3 Hansard, cclx. 1927.] 


Tunis. 


Now, at the very time that the noble 
Karl addressed these words to the House, 
he was in possession of the information 
that the French troops had occupied the 
fort of Bizerta and other military posi- 
tions, and were advancing in the direc- 
tion of the City of Tunis. At the same 
time, in a despatch to Lord Lyons, dated 
the 7th of May, the noble Earl said— 


“They (Her Majesty’s Government) cannot, 
however, conceal from themselves that proceed- 
ings of a military nature such have been in- 
stituted by the French—the occupation of 
Bizerta and the destruction of the fort of 
Tabarca—seem to be directed to some object 
beyond the mere chastisement of disorderly 
Arab tribes on the frontier, nor can they affect 
to misunderstand the intimations which have 
been given to your Excellency by M. Barthé. 
lemy St. Hilaire that, although the French 
Government did not seek to establish a pro- 
tectorate, the new Treaty which would be im- 
posed upon the Bey would be in the nature of 
one,” 


He could not reconcile those facts and 
statements with the words of the noble 
Earl on the 6th of May, that ‘the 
French Government had shown no in- 
tention of annexation.”” He came next 
to the point of Treaties and International 
rights. Her Majesty’s Government had 
recently stated that Tunis was an in- 
tegral portion of the Ottoman Empire, 
and in that view it naturally followed 
that no Treaty could be valid with- 
out the consent of the Sultan. He 
need hardly remind the House that the 
strongest proofs could be adduced in 
support of that. Among them was the 
fact that the Beys of Tunis had always 
received investiture from the Sultan, 
and that troops in lieu of tribute were 
furnished in time of war, and there were 
other stipulations of a similar kind. It 
was known that the French now refused, 
for manifest reasons, to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Sultan; but it would 
be easy to show that France in Treaties 
dating back to 1604 and onward to 1824 
acknowledged it, and so recently as 1863, 
on the occasion of the Tunisian Loan 
contracted at Paris, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, suggested 
the authorization of the Sublime Porte 
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Tunis. 


to legalize the transaction. But, how-) ships, and it was one of some import- 


ever that might be, the noble Earl oppo- 
site could not regard the Treaty which 
had just been signed as a legal docu- 
ment, if Tunis was a part of the Otto- 
man Empire. By the Treaty of Paris 
in 1856, by the Treaty of London in 
1871, and by the recent Treaty of Berlin, 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
was guaranteed. He could not leave 
this part of the subject without alluding 
to what must be regarded as a great 
violation of International rights. The 
territory of a neighbouring and friendly 
Sovereign was invaded against repeated 
protests, without any declaration of war, 
military positions were taken up in 
various parts of the country, his flag 
was hauled down from a ‘Tunisian fort 
and the French flag hoisted, troops ad- 
vanced to the walls of the city, the gene- 
ral with an armed escort entered the 
palace, and, under military compulsion, 
a Treaty was signed. Whether Tunis 
owed allegiance to the Sultan or whether 
the Bey was independent, there had 
surely been a great violation of Inter- 
national rights. And now he came to 
this—In what way did it affect this 
country? It was impossible to look at 
the geographical position of Tunis with- 
out seeing that it was a matter of great 
importance. It could not for a moment 
be supposed that this country could re- 
gard with indifference a territory like 
Tunis falling into the hands of a great 
Power commanding, as it might do, the 
channel to the East along which the 
greater portion of the traffic of this 
country passed. There was a narrow 
channel of not more than 80 miles be- 
tween the Italian and Tunisian shores. 
At no great distance from Tunis lay the 
harbour of Bizerta, with sufficient water 
—from five to seven fathoms—to float 
the largest iron-clad in any Navy with 
sufficient space, being about eight miles 
in length and in width about five miles, 
to manosuvre a fleet, and which, at a 
comparatively small outlay at the en- 
trance, might be made one of the finest 
harbours in the Mediterranean. In case 
of war, how greatly would be increased 
the difficulty of our communications with 


/ ance. Malta was mainly dependent upon 

Tunis for provisions, both meat and 
corn. In the event of war, if Tunis 
were in the possession of France, it 
would be difficult to know whence these 
supplies could be procured. And he 
could not omit to mention that the 
future commercial interests of this coun- 
try might be greatly imperilled if the 
Regency of Tunis were under a French 
Protectorate. At present, Commercial 
Treaties with Tunis were favourable. If 
France was for the future to have the 
control of Treaties such as that of 1875, 
which expired in 1882, very different 
conditions might be imposed which 
might seriously affect the exports of our 
manufactures. He did not believe that 
this country would regard with jealousy 
any just and fair development of French 
interests in the Mediterranean ; but the 
annexation of territory, or the establish- 
ing a Protectorate over a country with- 
out the consent of other Powers who 
had great interests at stake, could not 
do otherwise than lead to an estrange- 
ment which might be productive of grave 
and serious consequences. He must 
say, in conclusion, that in the Papers 
and Correspondence now before their 
Lordships, he could see no distinct inti- 
mation as to what would be the future 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He trusted it would no longer be with- 
held, and he sincerely hoped it would be 
based upon the upholding of Treaties 
and the respecting of International rights 
—that unjust aggressions would not be 
tolerated, and that the honour and good 
faith of this country would be main- 
tained. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that perhaps the less was said in 
Parliament about the recent proceedings 
in Tunis the more chance there would 
be of the French adhering to the pro- 
fessions of their Government and of their 
desisting from extreme exactions. It 
was the less necessary to speak of the 
disregard of the Law of Nations, since 
within the last few days a pamphlet had 
appeared, written by a Frenchman, ap- 





pealing to Frenchmen to do right, and 


the East, how greatly would it add to| laying the blame on those who had 
the difficulty of maintaining our position | tempted France to do wrong. He trusted 
in the Mediterranean if a large French | that the noble Earl the Secretary of 
Fleet were at Bizerta, within 200 miles | State for Foreign Affairs would not look 


of Malta. There was another point of 
which he must briefly remind their Lord- 


| 
| 





upon the Treaty recently published as 
in any way obligatory or final, 
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Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, your 
Lordships do not seem generally inclined 
to join in this discussion, which has been 
raised by the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
De La Warr) ona very important subject, 
in which, as we all know, he takes a 
very great interest. Many years ago, I 
asked a very experienced Foreign Secre- 
tary whether he did not feel it a diffi- 
culty in his position that it frequently 
happened that he could not state publicly 
the best reasons for things that he did 
or things that he did not do. His 
answer was, that that was a very great 
difficulty ; but that there was compensa- 
tion in the greatly superior knowledge 
which he had to the opposition which 
attacked him. But I am bound to say, 
with regard to the noble Earl opposite, 
that no one can accuse him of a want of 
information on this subject. I believe 
the noble Earl will not contradict me 
when I state that I believe he has been 
in almost daily correspondence with a 
gentleman of great energy, great ability, 
and high character, the counsel of Mr. 
Levy in the Enfida case, and who, I am 
informed, is in correspondence with three 
of the London papers, writes the Reuter 
telegrams, and is more or less ably re- 
presented in both Houses of Parliament. 
The noble Earl has also had the advan- 
tage of all the official documents which 
have passed between us and France on 
the subject of Tunis—documents which, 
as far as I am aware, notwithstanding 
the doubt which he has thrown upon 
them, entirely carry out all that at dif- 
ferent times, and generally in answer to 
himself, I have stated to your Lordships. 
If there were any feeling shown on 
either side of the House to raise an 
important discussion on this question, 
and, still more, if there were any inten- 
tion of bringing an attack or moving a 
Vote of Censure on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for what they have done, I 
should be only too happy to enter into 
the fullest discussion of this matter. 
But I must say that I very much agree 
with my noble Friend who has just sat 
down (Lord Stanley of Alderley), and I 
doubt exceedingly whether any great 
pve object would be attained by Her 

ajesty’s Government entering into 
weekly or bi-weekly driblets of dis- 
cussion with one particular Peer on a 
matter of great importance involving 
questions of very great delicacy between 
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two great and friendly Governments, 
Therefore, until I see a greater indica- 
tion of the wish of the House generally 
to have a really important discussion on 
this subject I am sure the noble Earl 
will not think it a want of respect to 
him individually if I do not go fully into 
the case. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
The noble Earl who introduced this sub- 
ject (Earl De La Warr) stated his case 
with great moderation, and evidently 
spoke under a sense of responsibility in 
touching upon this question. But al- 
though I quite understand the point of 
view from which he approaches the 
subject, and that much is to be said in 
favour of some of the considerations ad- 
vanced by him, Iam compelled to express 
an opinion strictly in harmony with that 
of the noble Earl who has just sat down 
(Earl Granville)—namely, that no great 
public benefit will be derived from ex- 
panding or continuing this discussion. 
Any person taking part in this discussion 
must feel that he is speaking under the 
weight of great responsibility, because 
all that is said here is addressed not 
only to your Lordships and to the Eng- 
lish public, but to others, and it is a 
matter of notoriety that this is a ques- 
tion upon which the French Govern- 
ment and the French people feel very 
strongly. I do not think that my noble 
Friend behind me gave quite sufficient 
weight to the grounds which undoubt- 
edly exist, and which have existed for 
sometime, for causing the French Govern. 
ment to look upon Tunis with great in- 
terest and to desire to extend their in- 
fluence in that country. It is not merely 
that it is a neighbouring country, but it 
is a neighbouring country inhabited by 
tribes of a very warlike and fanatical 
character, who are of the same race 
and of the same religion as those who 
are the subjects of the French Govern- 
ment in the neighbouring Colony of 
Algiers. I think that no one impar- 
tially considering such a state of things 
will wonder at or blame the French 
Government for desiring that their 
influence should be extended and 
} Strengthened in Tunis. Supposing an 
analogous case to arise in reference to 
one of our own Colonies, and that a race 
of men of a warlike and fanatical ten- 
dency of the same religion and race as 
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our Frontier, we should be very jealous we have any interest there that should 
of any other influence beside our own | cause us to be disturbed or disquieted 
being acquired over that population. by what has passed. If it were pos- 
The French Government, however, have | sible to suppose that the action which the 
gone a good deal further than insuring | French Government have taken had any 
or extending their influence in Tunis; | further or more distant object, I do not 
but, and especially after what has fallen | at all forget that there are in other parts 
from the noble Earl opposite (Earl of the Mediterranean British interests 
Granville), I am not here to express any | of the very gravest character, and any 
opinion upon what they have done. It | Government who thinks that those inte- 
is always a very doubtful point whether, | rests are in any way compromised by the 
in a case which does not invite the action | action of the French Government would 
of this country to take any more decided | be justified in taking up an attitude of 
steps, remonstrance is in itself a prudent | great vigilance. But the French Go- 
proceeding; and in this case I doubt! vernment have given the noble Earl 
whether there is any ground in the inte- | opposite assurances which have been 
rest of this country alone for even any | laid upon the Table of the House, and 
intervention or remonstrant action ; but | which the noble Earl has very wisely 
whether there is ground for any such | treated as amounting to International 
action or not, we do not yet know/ engagements. Those assurances, which 
precisely what the proceedings or the | we have no ground for believing to be 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- | other than sincere—and, indeed, it would 
ment on this subject have been and are. | be unseemly for us to doubt their sin- 
They have not up to this time remon- | cerity—we are justified in accepting as 
strated in any formal manner against | being sufficient to remove any disquiet- 
the action of the French Government. | ing impressions; and, therefore, no case 
It is, however, perfectly in their discre- | has arisen to make it incumbent on 
tion todo so. The French Government | any independent Member of your Lord- 
have undoubtedly taken steps which it | ships’ House to call attention to the 
is open to us to regard—if we think | subject. 
fit to do so on grounds of policy or of | 
antecedent history—as trenching upon | ra i 
the comity of one friendly nation towards | TNS FURY, Le 
another. But Her Majesty’s Govern- MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE, 


ment have not thought fit to doso,andI) ‘The order made on Monday last for 

am bound to say that I for one shall not, | ¢},, appointment of a Select Committee 

as far as my knowledge at present goes, | discharged. 

challenge that decision. I shall not 

prolong this discussion. I believe that | Moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be appointed 

the French Government and the French | to ingnire ‘into the operation of the Irish Jury, 
, . Laws.”’—(The Marquess of Lansdowne.) 

nation are actuated by a very friendly 7 : 

sentiment towards this country, and | Motion agreed to. 

believe that that friendly connection be-| 4nd, on May 30, the Lords following were 

tween us is of the highest importance to | named of the Committee: 








this country and to the interest of the! 14 president. L, Inchiquin. 
world. As far as Tunis is concerned, I} 4. Privy Seal. L. Silchester, 
see no interest which this country pos-| D. Marlborough. L. Monck. 
sesses which would justify or should in- ¥ Eg hia a oe seg 
. 4. Derby. . Emly. 
duce us to strain or to place any undue | V. Hutchinson. . Ca 


weight upon the friendly relations that | 
exist between the two countries. I do|,,, _ SDT pe eo Chair 
not deny that the French my era ones PX AERIS er See ere 
the Bey, to which both the noble Lords | ere , 

have alluded, is one which Her Ma-| rg zs “‘Boten o'ahack: ts Motte 
jesty’s Government will find it neces- | next, Eleven o'clock. 
sary to bear in mind, and which will in- | 
crease their vigilance for British interests 
in certain quarters. As far as Tunis is | 


concerned, however, I do not hold that | 


L, Tyrone. 
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Friday, 27th May, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]|—Suprixy—considered in Committee 
—Army EstimatEs. 

Private Brix (by Order)— Considered as amended 
—North British Railway (New Tay Viaduct)*. 

Pus.tic Buus—Ordered—First Reading—Lord 
Lieutenants of Counties (Ireland) * [180]. 

Committee—Local Government Provisional Or- 
ders (Acton, &c.)* [159], discharged ; Land 
Law (Ireland) [135]—[Second Night|—r.r. 

Report — Land Drainage Provisional Orders * 
[153]; Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders (Bandon, . &c.)* [163]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Halifax, 
&c.) * [159]. 

Considered as amended —Customs and Inland 
Revenue * [136]. 

Third Reading — Water Provisional Orders * 
[146]; Bankruptcy and Cessio (Scotland) * 
{1744 ; Newspapers * [154], and passed. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_—oJNDonr — 
TREATY OF BERLIN—BULGARIA. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Whether any action has been 
taken on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to call the attention of 
Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, who be- 
came the constitutional Prince of that 
Country, in accordance with the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of Berlin, to the 
sacred character of the oath by which 
he bound himself to maintain the con- 
stitution of Bulgaria, and to the possibly 
serious consequences of his violation of 
that oath; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have received any confirma- 
tiou from Her Majesty’s representative 
in Bulgaria of the assertion of Prince 
Alexander, in his manifesto which ac- 
companied his revolutionary attack upon 
the Representative Bulgarian Assembly, 
that the Country was in a state of such 
disorder that a coup d’état was neces- 
sary ? 

StrGEORGE CAMPBELL said, that, 
before the hon. Baronet answered that 
Question, he wished to ask, whether it 
was true that since the declaration of 
the Prince of Bulgaria, he had received 
a new Russian Minister, with whom he 
proposed to proceed into the interior ? 
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Smrm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, no 
such action has been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and it is under- 
stood that the intention of the Prince of 
Bulgaria is to offer his abdication to the 
Great National Assembly, stating at the 
same time the conditions on which he 
would consent to remain, and which he 
considers indispensable to enable him to 
carry on the Government. Her Majesty’s 
Government are in communication with 
Her Majesty’s Agent at Sofia on the 
subject of presenting Papers to Parlia- 
ment, which will explain the reasons 
which have induced the Prince of Bul- 
garia to take thisstep. Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) will give Notice 
of his Question. 





ARMY — SICK LEAVE—CAPTAIN 
BUTLER. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is a fact that 
Captain Butler, 9th Regiment, has been 
granted eighteen months’ sick leave from 
India, his illness having been contracted 
in and by the Service while survey- 
ing on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier, 
as shown by proceedings of a medical 
board dated 4th July 1879, Murree, 
India; whether it is a fact that, at the 
conclusion of his eighteen months’ sick 
leave, he reported himself fit for duty, 
and a medical board passed him as such, 
but that while waiting for his orders a 
severe recurrence of his illness seized 
him, upon which he sought the inde- 
pendent medical advice of Dr. Russell- 
Reynolds, and that Captain Butler for- 
warded his doctor’s certificate corrobo- 
rating the above illness, and stating 
that it was quite unsafe for this officer 
to proceed at this season to India, but 
that in a few months he would be quite 
recovered ; and, if so, on what grounds 
he is now refused sick leave, the last 
board held on him having sat before his 
relapse above mentioned ; whether there 
is any provision in the Queen’s Regula- 
tions, or elsewhere, drawing a hard and 
fast line as to the limit of sick leave to 
be granted to officers who have lost 
their health in and by the Service; 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House a Return of the names of 
such officers as have received sick leave 
within the last five years, showing the 
total terms of such leave granted to 
each; and, whether the sickness for 
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which they have been granted has been 
contracted in and by the Service, or 
otherwise ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, it is the case 
that Captain Butler was granted 12 
months* sick leave from India, which 
leave was further extended for six 
months; but he was informed that if, 
at the expiration of that period, he was 
still unfit for service, he would be called 
upon to resign. However, he reported 
himself fit, and was so found by a medi- 
cal board, and was accordingly ordered 
to embark for India. On the day be- 
fore he should have embarked he sent 
in a certificate from a civil doctor stating 
that he was unfit to return to India, and 
he asked for four months’ more leave. 
Upon this, he was called upon to retire. 
There is another reason, not medical, 
that makes Captain Butler unwilling to 
return to India—that is, as he himself 
officially states, a belief that he will be 
arrested for debt as soon as he arrives 
in Bombay. There is no provision in 
the Queen’s Regulations as to the limit 
of sick leave, each case being considered 
on its merits. I do not propose to lay 
on the Table such a Return as the hon. 
Gentleman suggests. I do not believe 
that it is the wish of the House to in- 
terfere in questions of this kind, which 
are essentially for the Commander-in- 
Chief, under the responsibility of and 
subject to an appeal to the Secretary of 
State. 


UNCONSTITUTIONAL EXPENDITURE-—- 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether remonstrances have 
been lately received at the Colonial 
Office from Western Australia, as to the 
way in which expenditure has been in- 
curred in that Colony, without previous 
legislative sanction; and, whether the 
subject is under the consideration of the 
Secretary of State? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, it might 
be enough to say that the hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet’s information is quite cor- 
rect; but as he has asked me, for good 
reasons, to give a somewhat full answer 
to his Question, I must state a few par- 
ticulars. The Legislative Council of 
Western Australia, in September of last 
year, presented an Address to the Go- 
vernor in connection with a 





“ Bill to regulate the receipt, custody, and 
issue of the public moneys, and to provide for 
the audit of the public accounts,” 
in which Address the Council repre- 
sented that the control of the Legislature 
over the public purse has been merely 
nominal, and not real, as the present 
constitution of the Colony contemplates. 
They further stated that during the past 
10 years some £160,000 has, in fact, 
been expended over and above the sums 
submitted to vote in the annual Esti- 
mates. The Governor pointed out, in 
reply, that this irregularity has been, to 
a great extent, due to the practice of 
framing the Estimates on an insufficient 
seale, leaving it to the Governor to issue 
on his own authority Supplementary 
Warrants, which had to be legalized by 
subsequent legislation; and he quoted 
the Report of a Select Committee on 
over-expenditure for 1878, which stated 
“‘ that due regard to economy was, as a 
whole, observed by this Government.” 
The Secretary of State is now consider- 
ing this matter, and proposes to issue 
suchinstructions as may remove, as faras 
practicable, the irregularity of spending 
money without the previously obtained 
authority of the Legislature. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are confident that 
they will have the full co-operation of 
the Governor in securing the legiti- 
mate control of the Legislature over the 
Public Expenditure. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—POLI- 
TICAL PRISONERS (MR. HODNETT ) 


Me. T. P. OCONNOR (for Mr. 
Heaty) asked Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland, Whetherit is true that on yester- 
day, Ascension Thursday, beinga Catholic 
holiday, Mr. Hodnett, a political prisoner 
in Limerick Gaol, was deprived of the 
privilege of associating with other pri- 
soners as a punishment forhurrying from 
his cell into chapel, a distance of 20 
yards ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, on receiv- 
ing private Notice of this Question yes- 
terday, I at once made inquiry of the 
prison authorities by telegraph; but I 
have not yet received an answer. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: Has theright 
hon. and learned Gentleman heard tc- 
day ? 

Tire ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) : No, Sir. 








1455 South Africa— 
SOUTH AFRICA—THE 'TRANSVAAL— 
PRESENT STATE OF AFFAIRS. 


Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice. 
It is, Whether by any statement made in 
this House, or by any Papers that can 
be laid on the Table of the House, the 
right hon. Gentleman can give any in- 
formation with respect to the state of 
affairs in the Transvaal, and as to what 
may have occurred there during the 
past few weeks. Perhaps in explanation 
I may say that we are absolutely with- 
out any information on the subject, and 
pending the arrival of the time when, in 
the opinion of the Government, it may 
be possible to raise a discussion on the 
Transvaal Question, we can only attempt 
to obtain information by isolated Ques- 
tions, which is a very unsatisfactory 
method. The points to which I wish to 
direct attention are these. As to the 
case of Potchefstroom—have the guns 
and rifles been restored; if not, when 
will they be restored? When will Pot- 
chefstroom be re-occupied by British 
troops? What are the present relations, 
and what have been the relations during 
the last few weeks, between the Boers 
and the English or other loyal subjects 
of Her Majesty in the Transvaal, and 
particularly what are the relations now 
existing between the Boers and the large 
Native population? I do not doubt that 
Her Majesty’s Government, through Sir 
Evelyn Wood, are in communication 
with the officials in the Transvaal who 
acted on behalf of this country, and, 
therefore, are able to obtain information 
on all those points. We have seen this 
morning most alarming telegrams in the 
Press on the subject. From my own 
experience such telegrams are often in- 
accurate. But it is obvious that if they 
are inaccurate, full and accurate infor- 
mation ought to be given as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, I will try 
to give as full an answer as possible to 
the Question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Some time ago the Boer leaders 
apologized fully for the breach of faith 
committed by their subordinate officer 
at Potchefstroom, agreeing aiso to the 
cancelling of the capitulation and the 
restoration of all the articles taken over 
as per inventory. They further entirely 
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acquiesced in our demand to send back 
the garrison, or a military force equiva- 
lent toit. Our contention was thus fully 
admitted, but certain measures had, as 
mentioned by the Prime Minister, to be 
adopted with regard to it, and finaily we 
left the precise time and manner of the 
sending back of the garrison, or its 
equivalent, to Sir Evelyn Wood, and we 
do not know precisely in what stage the 
process of its replacement is at this mo- 
ment. With regard to the guns, Sir 
Evelyn Wood telegraphed on the 21st 
that they were promised about the 26th. 
Turning now to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s two other Questions, communica- 
tions in the Transvaal, slow and imperfect 
at the best of times, are now, of course, 
slower and more imperfect than ever, 
and, as the right hon. Gentleman and 
the House know, the telegraph between 
Pretoria and the frontier has been inter- 
rupted. But if these stories which ap- 
pear in some of the papers about fighting 
between Boers and Natives, and serious 
quarrels between Boers and loyalists were 
not grossly exaggerated, Sir Hercules 
Robinson and Sir Evelyn Wood, who 
are much nearer the Transvaal than the 
place from which many of these reports 
come, would necessarily know all about 
them ; and the right hon. Gentleman, I 
am sure, knows Sir Hercules Robinson too 
well to doubt that so experienced an 
official, now, I think, in his tenth gover- 
norship, would take care to keep the 
Secretary of State thoroushly informed 
of what it would be so material for him 
to know, even if our repeated questions, 
suggested by inquiries in Parliament, 
had not specially directed his attention to 
these subjects. Lhave told the House from 
time to time what Sir Hercules Robinson 
has replied to us. Thus, on the 19th, I 
mentioned that Major Buller had been 
sent with Mr. Joubert to part a Native 
tribe and some Boers in the Keate 
Award territory, while on the 23rd I 
mentioned that Major Buller had re- 
ported from Potchefstroom that the 
rumours as to the Boer Commando 
against Montsoia were much exagger- 
ated, and that no forward movement had 
been made. We shall hope before long 
to be in a position to lay some further 
Papers on the Table, chiefly, of course, 
telegraphic ; and, meantime, if the right 
hon. Gentleman will communicate with 
me as to any further points connected 
with these rumours on which he would 
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like to be informed, we will telegraph 
to Sir Hercules Robinson. But knowing, 
as we all do, on what slender foundation 
great fabrics of rumour are built, I am 
sure the right hon. Gentleman would not 
think it right for us to be always tele- 
graphing to ask Sir Hercules Robinson 
if this or that sensational story is or is 
not true. Of course, if the right hon. 
Gentleman, who has been Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, suggests a doubt, 
or a question, the matter at once becomes 
important, and he may rely upon our 
doing all we can to obtain for him the 
fullest information possible. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir, I am sorry to say I cannot accept 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
as being by any means satisfactory, and, 
with the indulgence of the House, I will 
specify two points in regard to which 
information is particularly desirable. 
In this morning’s papers there is a long 
telegram from Natal, in which it is stated 
that a certain force, the exact companies 
and regiments of which are defined, is 
to march for Potchefstroom on a certain 
day. Has the right hon. Gentleman 
any information on that subject? The 
second point is this—There is a most 
alarming statement in this morning’s 
telegram that all the Natives, whether 
in the Boer Service or the English Ser- 
vice, have been summoned by their 
Chiefs to be at their war kraals at a 
certain date. Is that true, or is it not 
true? The right hon. Gentleman has 
asked me for suggestions. What I 
would venture to suggest is that he 
should at once telegraph to Sir Hercules 
Robinson or Sir Evelyn Wood, and ask 
them to require at once from all the 
British officials in the different parts of 
the Transvaal full Reports as to the pre- 
sent state of affairs. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Sir, 
I also wish to ask whether it is true 
that the Native loyal Chief Montesui, 
whose only offence was that he protected 
loyal subjects against the Boers, had 
been attacked and defeated, with a loss 
of 90 men, by the Dutch Commander 
Kronge, the man who had been guilty 
of a great breach of faith against our- 
selves ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The Colonial 
Office has received no information on 
any one of these subjects. I need 
hardly say that I shall at once commu- 
nicate with Sir Hercules Robinson on 
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the points referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. GORST: I beg to ask whether 
any steps are being taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for the protection of 
the Natives who are British subjects? 
I should like to have an answer, if it 
can be given without detriment to the 
Public Service. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, the pro- 
tection of the Natives and the protection 
of the British and other loyalist settlers 
in the Transvaal are matters to which 
the attention of Sir Hercules Robinson 
and the other Commissioners has been 
pointedly drawn. I have no doubt that 
Sir Hercules Robinson and the other 
Commissioners are doing their duty. 

Mr. GORST: Have Sir Hercules 
Robinson and the other members of the 
Commission power to take active military 
measures, if such should become neces- 
sary, for the protection of the unhappy 
Natives ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: As I have 
already intimated, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is at this moment responsible 
for the maintenance of peace in the 
Transvaal, and will enforce its authority 
to the best of its ability. 


EAST COAST OF AFRICA—SUBSIDIZED 
MAIL CONTRACTS. 

Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether it be true 
that the Government have determined 
to withdraw the annual subsidy of 
£10,000 from the British India Steam- 
ship Company which has hitherto been 
granted to that Company to enable them 
to run a monthly steamer between Aden 
and Zanzibar, and having in view the 
fact that owing to the stoppage of the 
subsidy to the Union Company they 
have already ceased running between 
Natal and Zanzibar, they are aware that 
the whole of the East Coast of Africa 
between Aden and Natal will be with- 
out mail communication, and that utter 
ruin will be inflicted upon the rapidly 
growing trade between this Country and 
the East Coast, and the exploration, 
civilising, and opening up of the regions 
of Central Africa will receive a decided 
check by the withdrawal of these sub- 
sidies ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, the existing contract with the British 
India Steamship Company does not ex- 
pire until the end of 1882, and if it be 
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then renewed —which is not probable— 
it will be for political reasons only, as 
the present contract entails a heavy loss 
upon the Exchequer. I must observe 
that the Union Steamship Company now 
run a monthly line of steamers between 
the Cape, Natal, and Delagoa Bay. 
From the latter point vessels belonging 
to the British India Company run at 
regular intervals to Zanzibar, and thence 
to Aden. There is, therefore, at present 
regular steam communication along the 
whole East Coast of Africa, and this 
would probably continue even after the 
withdrawal of the Aden and Zanzibar 
subsidy. I must also remind my hon. 
Friend that the new line of telegraph 
from Aden to Natal, which touches at 
Zanzibar, Mozambique, and Delagoa 
Bay, and to which a large subsidy is 
paid by this country, has provided great 
additional facilities for trade and ex- 
ploration. 
IRISH EXECUTIVE. 

Mr. RYLANDS asked the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy), 
When he proposed to seek the oppor- 
tunity of continuing the debate on his 
Resolution censuring the conduct of the 
Trish Executive for the arrest of certain 
‘¢ suspects’ under the Coercion Acts ? 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, in reply, 
said, he thought that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Burnley would have done 
better to address his Question to the 
Prime Minister. So far as he and his 
Friends were concerned, they were most 
anxious to have the debate brought toa 
conclusion. The question had not been 
thoroughly discussed. Neither the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), nor any Member of the Exe- 
cutive of the Land League had spoken. 
It was his intention to lose no opportu- 
nity to bring on the discussion, and the 
Motion would not be removed from the 
Notice Paper until it had been fairly 
discussed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, there was 
considerable difference of opinion be- 
tween the hon. Member and the Go- 
vernment, and he thought between him 
and the House, as to the proceedings 
which had taken place on that Motion. 
Of course, the hon. Member held to his 
opinion, and he himself held to his own. 
But there had been three separate and 
several occasions when the question 
might have been brought forward. The 


Lord Frederick Cavendish 
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hon. Member knew he could not ask the 
House to put aside the Land Bill, and 
he did not suppose it would do so. How- 
ever, he thought the best course would 
be this—On Monday night the Govern- 
ment would be quite content to adjourn 
the debate on the Land Bill not later 
than 12 o’clock. There was no other 
Business before or after the Land Bill, 
except the third reading of the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill.. He was not 
aware that that would take long. He 
would suggest that the discussion might 
then be resumed, and he would take 
care that no Government Business should 
interpose. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR denied that 
there were three nights when the ques- 
tion might have been brought on. There 
had only been one discussion with refer- 
ence to the Motion of his hon. Friend. 
On a previous occasion the right hon. 
Gentleman and his subordinates took 
refuge in obstinate silence. There had 
oniy been one discussion, in which one 
speech had been delivered on one side 
and one on the other. The offer of the 
Prime Minister was not satisfactory. It 
was not easy to continue a discussion 
after midnight. They must ask that the 
discussion should begin not later than 
10 o’clock. If the Chief Secretary was 
really sincere in his desire to have the 
question discussed, he would accede to 
his request. 


Public Business. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
THE DERBY DAY. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked Mr. 
Speaker, Whether it was really inevitable 
that most important Public Business 
was to be postponed next Tuesday to 
make way for a debate over the adjourn- 
ment for the Derby Day, and whether 
some arrangement could not be made to 
avoid such a waste of time ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have no further 
information to offer to the hon. Gentle- 
man than the House is already in posses- 
sion of. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, If he proposed to perse- 
vere with his Motion for asking a Vote 
on Account, and, if so, on what class of 
Estimates he proposed placing it ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment intended to take a Vote on Account 
for all classes of the Estimates. If they 
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were in a position to go into Committee 
of Supply they could take the Vote for 
special classes; but as they were not 
they had to adopt the other course. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE de- 
sired to learn from the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury for what period of 
time it was proposed to take the Vote on 
Account, and whether he would propose 
it late on Monday evening ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that the Vote would be taken for 
six weeks, and it was absolutely neces- 
sary that it should be taken before 
Whitsuntide. He was afraid there was 
not much prospect of the Vote being 
taken at an early hour. 

Mr. HEALY: Before what hour? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, they should 
endeavour to report Progress not later 
than 12 o’clock,. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he hoped the 
Prime Minister would reconsider the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy), and take 
the discussion at 10 o’clock. He thought 
it would be better for the objects of the 
Government if he would do so. He did 
not expect an immediate answer to the 
suggestion, but hoped it would be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. MACARTNEY thought that, 
considering the enormous number of 
Amendments on the Land Bill, it would 
be unfortunate if an adjournment took 
place early on every evening. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he would oppose any adjournment 
of the debate on the Land Bill unless it 
was to bring on one of the important 
English subjects which had been men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— OO 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Bi1z 136.] 

(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that he had been prevented from bring- 
ing on his Motion with respect to the 
heavy duty on tobacco. He should not 
bring it on this year; but he hoped the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer would con- hydrometer, as it had always been, and 
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make some modification. “SS 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to put a question t~the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on a point 
as to which there had been some little 
misunderstanding. His right hon. 
Friend had stated in his Budget speech 
that, as regarded Probate Duty, the 
question of settled property was a diffi- 
cult one; that it was unreasonable that 
heavy Probate Duty should be levied on 
unsettled property, while a duty of 5s. 
only was levied on settled property; 
but that he had looked carefully into 
the question and found that it was so 
mixed up with the question of real es- 
tate that it was impossible to deal with 
it except as a separate matter. But 
there was a clause in the Bill which had 
caused some anxiety. That was the 
39th clause, which, among other things, 
made property subject to a voluntary 
settlement liable to Probate Duty. He 
wished to know if the effect of those 
words was to make settled property sub- 
ject to the duty; or, as he rather sup- 
posed, was weight to be given to the 
word ‘‘ voluntary,” so that marriage 
settlements should not be included? It 
was desirable to have the point cleared 
u 







































Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the question entirely beyond doubt. The 
construction suggested by his right hon. 
Friend was perfectly correct. Voluntary 
settlement was dealt with because that 
sort of settlement, with a reserve power 
to the settler to revoke it and resume 
possession, was, as the Treasury con- 
ceived, a complete evasion. He hoped 
that his Amendment in Clause 9, which, 4 
in place of testing by Sykes’s hydro- 
meter, provided that— 

“A sample of such spirit may be distilled or 
treated by such other process as the Commis- 
sioners of Customs shall direct, so that the true 
strength of the spirit may be ascertained by the 
said hydrometer,’ 
would be accepted. It did not corre- 
spond in terms with the engagement he 
gave to the House, though he would 
hold to the engagement if it were in- 
sisted on. He wished the House to 
understand that they were carrying out 
thespirit of the engagement. The test- 
ing with a view to the duty would still 
remain to be carried on by the criterion 
of the instrument known as Sykes’s 
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the only new power given to the De- 
partment was to enable them to direct 
means for clearing the commodity which 
was to be valued, and bringing it into a 
proper state for distillation. He was 
bound to say that he thought the clause 
stood better as it did now, because this 
duty of arranging means for bringing 
spirit into a state for distillation was 
an executive and administrative duty 
strictly belonging to the Department. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Clause 9, page 4, line 19, leave out all after 
‘*hydrometer,’’ to end of Clause, and insert “a 
sample of such spirit may be distilled or treated 
by such other process as the Commissioners of 
Customs shall direct, so that the true strength 
of the spirit may be ascertained by the said 
hydrometer.”— (M7. Gladstone.) 

Sirk JOSEPH M‘KENNA considered 
the Amendment not only suitable, but 
needful. The hydrometer was, no doubt, 
a highly efficient instrument, but not 
universally operative. For instance, if 
applied to liquors, the specific gravity 
of which was affected by the presence of 
sugar, the hydrometer would not show 
their true. alcoholic strength ; and an 
Amendment such as that now proposed 
was requisite to permit another testing 
process to be adopted in such cases—for 
example, distillation, which it was the 
practice to apply at present for testing 
the strength of wines. 

Mr. WARTON considered the objec- 
tionable feature in the clause to be the 
words ‘‘ or otherwise ;”’ and he, there 
fore, suggested to the Prime Minister 
that they should be omitted. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
was quite willing to accept the sug- 
gestion ; but he proposed that the words 
‘direct will be sanctioned” should be 
inserted. 

Captain AYLMER said, that he had 
suggested the Amendment in the first 
instance, and was glad that the right 
hon. Gentleman had adopted it. He 
would, however, move to insert, after the 
word ‘‘ process,’”’ ‘‘as should have been 
previously approved by the Treasury, 
and notified to the trade.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
he could persuade the hon. and gallaut 
Member that this Amendment was a 
most unwise one from his point of view. 
If they were to specify in the case of a 
particular measure that the regulations 
would be made known to the trade, 
others would have to be made known. 


Mr. Gladstone 
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Mr. WARTON contended that all the 
evil lay in the words ‘‘ or otherwise,” 
and would again suggest that they should 
be left out. 

Mr. CHILDERS pointed out that the 
strength of the spirit would be decided 
by the hydrometer ; but it might be ne- 
cessary, at the same time, to remove 
certain impurities before it could be so 
tested. The real test, however, about 
which the trade was anxious, was pre- 
served in its entirety. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON begged to draw at- 
tention, in Clause 39, line 23, to the 
words ‘‘ donation mortis causd.” It was 
his opinion that they should speak either 
English or Latin; and, therefore, he 
proposed that the word “ donatio ” 
should be substituted for the word 
“donation.” The First Lord of the 
Treasury was so good a scholar that the 
alteration must recommend itself to the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he was 
grateful to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the suggestion which he had 
made. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday next. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL.—[ Brix 135.] 
(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 
COMMITTEE. [SECOND NIGHT. | 
[ Progress 26th May. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Part I. 
OrpDINARY ConpDiITIONS OF TENANCIES. 


Clause 1 (Sale of tenancies). 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he rose to move the Amendment 
which stood first on the Paper—namely, 
the postponement of the Ist clause until 
after the consideration of Clauses 31 to 
43, which dealt with the Court and Land 
Commission. In moving this Amend- 
ment, he desired to take the first oppor- 
tunity of assuring Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that he did not do so in any 
dilatory spirit. He felt that, for every 
reason, it was the duty of those who sat 
on that (the Ministerial) side of the 
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House to do everything they could to 
contribute towards the early discussion 
and -settlement of what they must all 
feel was a most arduous and a most dif- 
ficult question; and he also felt, and 
felt most deeply, that the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government had, for manyreasons which 
he need not mention, because they were 
perfectly well known, a claim upon the 
attention and patience of the House 
which everybody, at any rate on that 
side and, he believed also, on the 
other side, of the House, would be 
very unwilling to deny. Probably no 
more difficult task had ever been un- 
dertaken by any Government; and he, 
for one, would do nothing that could re- 
tard Progress. He should be able to 
show to the Committee that if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would adopt the 
Amendment he was moving, they would 
be in a far more favourable position for 
getting the clauses through than would 
otherwise be the case. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had said 
—and had said with great truth, as it had 
appeared to him (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) — that the Court and Land 
Commission were the core of the mea- 
sure. To quote from a recently-pub- 
lished volume of Hansard, the words 
the Prime Minister used were these— 

“Now, Sir, I come to the great question 

which I think must constitute the salient point 
and the cardinal principle of the Bill, the 
institution of a Court which is to take cogni- 
zance’of rent, and which, in taking cognizance 
of rent, will also, according to the provisions of 
the Bill, not be debarred from taking cognizance 
of tenure and assignment.’’—[3 Hansard, cclx. 
904.] 
He thought that elsewhere in his speech 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
Court as the “core” of the Bill. He 
said— 

“We have accordingly made the entrance into 
Court an essential part of the Bill; indeed, it is 
the very core and centre of the measure we 
now submit.” —[Jbid., 923.] 

He had observed, and he thought other 
Members had also observed, that it was 
now the practice of the draftsman, in 
drafting important Bills, to place in the 
forefront of the battle, as it were, the 
main or principal clause of a Bill, so 
that what might be said to be the prin- 
ciple of the measure—the “ salient 
point” and ‘cardinal principle””—and 
the ‘core and centre” of the measure 
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soon as possible. Accepting, as he did, 
from the Prime Minister that the Court 
and Land Commission was in reality the 
“core and centre” of this Bill, it ap- 
peared to him that it would have been 
well if the draftsman, following the 
modern practice, had placed the Court 
and the Land Commission first in the 
Bill. No one could have followed the 
interesting discussions they had had on 
the second reading without becoming 
aware that the Court, both in regard to 
procedure and the persons who were to 
constitute it, was a question of very 
grave doubt and anxiety to many hon. 
Members, even to those who were 
amongst the most cordial supporters of 
the Bill. There was a tolerably general 
agreement, coupled, no doubt, with a 
difference as to details, with regard to 
what might be called the main outlines 
of the duties which were to be conferred 
on the Court; but there was no such 
agreement as to what the Court was to 
be, and he could not help feeling that 
the discussion of the first 30 clauses of 
the Bill would be very much coloured 
in Committee, as it had been on the 
second reading, by the idea which hon. 
Members might have formed to them- 
selves of what the Land Court was to be. 
There were many proposals which hon. 
Members would be willing to accept, if 
the Land Court were to be constituted 
in a certain manner, which they would 
not accept for a moment if it were dif- 
ferently constituted. For example, they 
had all heard the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Leitrim. (Mr. 
Tottenham). He had a great and holy 
horror of the lawyer, and seemed to be 
exceedingly anxious, as far as possible, 
to withdraw questions under the Bill 
from the cognizance of the lawyers, and 
to trust them rather to agricultural ex- 
perts. Then there was the speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the County of Antrim (Mr. 
Macnaghten), in which he disclosed a 
plan of his own for the appointment of 
certain roving Commissioners in each of 
the four great Provinces of Ireland. 
There was, also, an important Amend- 
ment standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for the County of Kerry (Mr. 
Blennerhassett), and another in the 
name of the hon. Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage). All these were 
Amendments to be moved by Gentlemen 


—might be discussed and settled as | possessing either considerable knowledge 
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of Ireland or a very great knowledge of 
agricultural questions, and sometimes 
of both. He had every reason to believe 
that other Amendments had been, or 
were about to be, placed on the Paper 
in regard to such questions, so that it 
was perfectly clear that if they entered 
on the discussion of the first 18 clauses 
of the Bill without settling what the 
Land Court on which they were to con- 
fer all these delicate, difficult, and ar- 
duous duties was to be, they would be 
more or less legislating in the dark. He 
had, on the other hand, been told that 
it was absurd to constitute a Court be- 
fore they had ascertained what the duties 
of that Court were to be; but his reply 
to that was a very simple one. It was, 
as he had said just now, that there was, 
on the whole, a tolerable general agree- 
ment as to the main duties and outline 
of what the work of the Court was to 
be; therefore, if they discussed the con- 
stitution of the Court first, they would 
not be discussing the question of the 
duties of the Court in the dark in the 
same manner that they would be discuss- 
ing the constitution of the Court in the 
dark if they took first the question of 
what the duties of the Commissioners 
were to be. These seemed to him to be 
tolerably satisfactory reasons for the 
Amendment which he had placed on the 
Paper. He might just add, in case any 
objection was taken on what might be 
called technical grounds, that there were 
an abundance of precedents for the 
course he had suggested; but he had 
no wish to detain the Committee by 
stating them, unless an objection was 
taken. If Her Majesty’s Government 
would take the course he proposed, they 
would materially facilitate the passing 
of their own Bill, and would take a 
course which would give very great satis- 
faction in Ireland, where a great num- 
ber of persons viewed the question of 
the constitution of the Court, both in 
regard to the formation of it and also 
in regard to the persons who were to 
compose it, with the greatest anxiety. 
These persons would view the other 
clauses of the Bill from a much clearer 
standpoint if they knew exactly how 
they were situated in regard to the 
composition of the Court. If his Mo- 
tion were agreed to, he should move, as 
a consequential Motion, the postpone- 
ment of the subsequent clauses between 
Clause 1 and the beginning of Part VL, 
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so as to take Part VI. before they ap. 
proached any other matter. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Clause 1 be postponed till after the 
Consideration of Clauses 31 to 43 (Part VI, 
Court and Land Commission.)”"—(ZLord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice.) 

Mr. HEALY said, that, from a very 
different reason to that stated by the 
noble Lord, he rose to give a certain 
amount of qualified support to the pro~ 
posal. He was totally opposed to the 
insertion of the Ist clause in the Bill, 
believing it to be worthiess and even 
mischievous. If it were true that the 
Duke of Argyll had seceded from the 
Cabinet on account of this clause, he 
could only wonder why on earth he had 
taken the trouble to do so, because, 
though proposing to confer the right of 
free sale on the tenant, the clause 
really did nothing of the kind. It 
simply proposed to put on that right 
certain restrictions which did not exist 
under the present law. Nothing could 
be clearer in Common Law than that 
every man who had an interest in sell- 
ing, whether it were hay, corn, or land, 
had the right of free sale. As to the 
interest of the tenant in the land, he 
would quote from the handbook of the 
Chairman of County Kilkenny, in which 
it was stated on pages 101 and 102— 

‘“‘ It may be stated that every person havinga 
legal interest in land may assign it, and the right 
to assign it is legally vested in every lessee.”’ 
He maintained that every tenant in 
Ireland had the right of free sale; but 
why could he not exercise that right ? It 
was not because of the want of the one 
‘“‘F,”’ but of the other two ‘‘ F’s’’—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The Question 
before the Committee is simply the post- 
ponement of Clause 1. Clause 1 can- 
not be discussed until it is put as part 
of the Bill. 

Mr. HEALY said, that if that was 
the case he should have to postpone his 
remarks; but he had been under the 
impression that he was at liberty to give 
his reasons for supporting the Motion 
for the postponement of the clause. His 
opinion was that the clause should be 
held over, because it was utterly worth- 
less. He saw the Prime Minister laugh. 
He was aware of the large amount of 
time and study and patience the Govern- 
ment had given to the measure—no one 
who had read the clauses could doubt 
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that they had given an enormous amount 
of consideration to them. He freely and 
readily admitted it; but what he said 
was this—that the tenants of Ireland 
did not want free sale; but what they 
required were the other two ‘ F’s.” The 
Prime Minister had said that the mea- 
sure did not give all three ‘ F’s,”’ and 
that was certainly true. The tenants of 
Ireland could not exercise free sale, be- 
eause the landlord could prevent an out- 
sider who had purchased a man’s im- 
provements from remaining on the land 
either by raising his rent or turning him 
out. The outgoing tenant’s right to sell 
was undoubted; the incoming tenant’s 
right to pay the other the money was 
undoubted; and if the Government 
wished to settle this matter, they must 
not restrict the undoubted rights which 
the parties possessed to buy and sell; 
but they must give the tenant two 
things, the absence of which at present 
enabled the landlord to encroach upon 
the right of free sale—namely, fixity 
of tenure and fair rent. It might be 
said that if the clause was struck out, if 
a man assigned his property, the incom- 
ing tenant could be turned out by the 
landlord; but such was not the case. If 
there was anything clear in law it was 
that there was an abstraction called a 
“tenancy’’ created by the letting of 
land. That abstraction—if the clause 
were struck out—as soon as the new 
tenant entered into possession, with or 
without the landlord’s consent—as soon 
as he stood in the other man’s shoes— 
gave him the right of his predecessor. 
The landlord could not come in and 
summarily turn him out. If he wished 
to remove the person, he would have to 
get an ejectment decree, as he would 
have been obliged to do if he had wished 
to proceed against the original tenant 
whilst in occupation. Therefore, he (Mr. 
Healy) contended that what was wanted 
was not an encroachment upon a man’s 
present rights, but. the conferring upon 
him of that which he did not possess 
already—namely, fixity of tenure and 
fair rent. He should like to put two or 
three questions to the Prime Minister, 
and he would do so, of course, subject 
to the Chairman’s ruling. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
will have an opportunity on Clause 1 of 
giving a full explanation of his views 
with regard to the provision. If he dis- 
likes it when it is moved to stand part 
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of the Bill, he can speak against it; but 
the question now before the Committee 
is simply whether Clause 1 shall be post- 
poned until after some other clauses have 
been considered. 

Mr. HEALY said, in that case he 
would postpone his remarks for the pre- 
sent. 

Mr. P. MARTIN considered that the - 
Amendment was a most proper one, and, 
if adopted, would tend materially to fa- 
cilitate the progress of the Bill. The 
noble Lord (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
asked the Committee to determine the 
constitution of the Court and Commis- 
sion before they should be called on to 
discuss the powers and extent of the 
jurisdiction the Committee might be 
called on to vest in that body. As the 
noble Lord had very rightly said, the 
Court and Commissioners was the salient 
point and cardinal principle of the Bill. 
If a proper Commission and a proper 
Court were constituted, he thought, so 
fdr as he was acquainted with the 
matter, that the Irish Members and the 
Members of this Committee would be 
very likely to confer, freely and gene- 
rously, all powers to give effect, practi- 
cally, tothe operations of the Commission. 
Let the Committee reflect on the nature, 
character, and jurisdiction of this Com- 
mission that the Government at present 
required them to constitute under the pro- 
visions of the Bill. It was a Commission 
wholly unknown heretofore to our law. 
It would be superior to every Court in 
Ireland, possessing powers greater than 
the Court of Appeal, greater than the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and possessing 
a jurisdiction never before exercised. 
In coming to consider the question whe- 
ther they should decide this part of the 
Bill first, it was of the utmost import- 
ance that they should have these points 
clearly in view. The Court would have 
power to rescind and vary its orders. 
It would have power, in point of fact, 
over everything affecting the law of 
landlord and tenant. It would. have 
the power of distributing millions of 
money, freed from all restraining or con- 
trolling powers. He would not go into the 
question of decisions as a Court of First 
Instance, as that would be rather enter- 
ing into a discussion of the clauses; 
but he would confine himself solely to 
the question of the Commission. See- 
ing that it would have to consider 
matters touching the every-day life of 
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landlord and tenant in Ireland, that it 
would be absolutely without control, 
and that the distribution of many mil- 
lions of money would be handed over to 
it, they ought, he contended, to proceed, 
in the first place—before going further 
—to settle what was to be the character 
of -the Court they were going to intrust 
with these powers. He could under- 
stand something being said against that 
course if this was a judicial tribunal go- 
verned by known usages and rules ; but, 
unfortunately, as he said, this was a 
tribunal sui generis. Then, he might re- 
mind hon. Members who had taken the 
trouble up to the present to look through 
the Amendments on the Paper, in many 
instances their consideration must neces- 
sarily be much influenced and discus- 
sion prolonged if the Committee re- 
mained in doubt as to the character 
and constitution of the proposed tri- 
bunal. Let him take, by way of illus- 
tration, the Amendments of the hon. 


and learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. | 


Charles Russell), which increased the 
powers of the Court in the Ist clause 
of the Bill. Well, if they had a satis- 
factory tribunal—one which the House 
and the people of Ireland could have 
confidence in—of course, they could 
fairly accede to all propositions of this 
kind. But it was said that the tri- 
bunal which was to exercise these enor- 
mous powers over so many millions of 
property was to be movable, at the 
option of the Government of the day. 
That was a singular feature in the Bill. 
The Court of Queen’s Bench were to be 
prevented from exercising jurisdiction 
over the Commission, and the Land 
Court was to be constituted solely at the 
pleasure of Her Majesty, and, conse- 
quently, removable by the Government 
for the time being. Under these cir- 
cumstances, when they saw what were 
the final intentions of the Government 
in respect to this matter of the Land 
Commission, they would be in a far 
better position to come to a decision as 
to the provisions they should insert in 
the measure than they were now. He 
would not enter into the question whe- 
ther a Court of this character should not 
be a Court of dignity and independence, 
free from all Governmental influence, 
for that would be entering into the 
merits of the clauses; but he did think 
that the Committee, before entering 
upon the consideration of the various 
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sections, had a right to know whether 
the Government would accede to the 
suggestions which had been thrown out, 
and would give them a Court free from 
Governmental influence. [Mr. Gtap- 
stone: Hear, hear!] He (Mr. Martin) 
was glad to hear that intimation from 
the right hon. Gentleman; and, as to 
that part of the question, he would say 
nothing further. All he would say was 
this—there were, as they all knew, all 
through these clauses, in respect to the 
Land Court and Commission, references 
of vital importance, and many of the 
difficulties in connection with them 
might be removed by the admission they 
had had from the Prime Minister. The 
progress of the measure, he had no 
doubt, would be much facilitated by 
what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am 
anxious, without delay, to correct a 
mistake which there appears to be in 
the minds of some hon. Members, and 
to make what I imagine is only a just 
concession to the House. I am very 
sorry that this Motion has been made ; 
but I am bound to say that I think it 
possible I have been myself in some 
degree the cause of its being made. I 
would only ask thus much indulgence 
from the Committee, the admission that 
there is a limit to the labours of man. 
I can assure the Committee that I have 
not economized labour and effort on this 
Bill; but I am bound to aimit—and I 
do it frankly, and at once—that, having 
worked hard with my Friends and Ool- 
leagues on those which I thought the 
most vital parts of the Bill, I did not 
pay as much attention to some of the 
particulars of the constitution of the 
Court as I should have done. One con- 
sequence of that has been—as I have 
already intimated—that we have not, as 
we intended to do, given to the parties 
the option of passing by the Civil Bill 
Court and going at once to the Commis- 
sion; and I may state, also, that it is a 
clear and manifest error due to a short- 
coming of my own, that no provision 
has been inserted in the Bill to render 
the Commission irremovable. I state 
that at once, because I think it may, 
probably, influence the judgment of the 
Committee with regard to this clause. 
In response to the noble Lord’s repudia- 
tion of any such intention I must at once 
say that I do not cast the slightest 
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imputation upon him of having brought 
forward this Motion for dilatory pur- 
poses; and I should not have thought it 
necessary to mention such a subject if 
he had not thought it right to disclaim 
it. I think the noble Lord is under a 
mistake when, in quoting me, he says I 
described the Court and Land Commis- 
sion as the ‘‘core”’ of the Bill. What 
I consider to be the cardinal principle 
of the measure is the proposal to refer 
to a public authority the determination 
of questions of rent and tenant right. 
That I believe to be the very heart and 
centre of the Bill; but, as to the par- 
ticular constitution of the Court, I never 
used any expression of the kind, and it 
would be entirely alien from my views 
to do so. On the subject of the consti- 
tution of the Court, I have assumed all 
along that if we could agree on the 
technical matters we have to deal with 
in considering ‘‘tenure”’ and ‘‘interest,”’ 
we should have no difficulty worth nam- 
ing as to the constitution of the Court, 
because we all feel that it is in the in- 
terest of the framers of the Bill, and in 
the interest of the landlords, the ten- 
ants, and all parties that the Court 
should be the most efficient we can con- 
stitute. That being so, I am sorry to 
say that I must resist my noble Friend’s 
Amendment, as, in my opinion, it would 
throw the discussion of the Bill into 
confusion. There are, and there must 
be, a great number of provisions of de- 
tail in reference to this Court, and for 
two causes—first of all, the great extent 
and diversity of its functions in any case ; 
and secondly, on account of the uncer- 
tainty as to the form these functions will 
take. It is doubly uncertain. It will 
be uncertain to no very small degree 
when this Bill becomes an Act, and, in 
order to meet that uncertainty, we must 
make the provisions elastic; and I fully 
admit that you can only do that by giving 
confidence to those who are to administer 
the Act. We are not desirous of turning 
the Bill to any account for purposes of 
patronage; but our position will be to 
give as great a control and as much 
power as can properly be given to the 
Central Commission, which Central 


Commission will have complete inde- 
pendence. But my argument as to the 
proposal of my noble Friend is not 
merely that it is not necessary if these 
general principles are granted, but it is 
that we really do not know, and cannot 
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know until we have gone through the 
enacting provisions of the Bill, what 
will be the duties to be performed, the 
number of persons to be appointed, the 
powers to be exercised by subordinate 
agents, and the manner in which they 
are to be brought home, as nearly as we 
can, to the doors of the people interested 
in the Bill. Until we have disposed of 
a number of substantial questions raised 
in the Amendments, it is impossible for 
us to judge how we are to arrange 
the machinery. Now, my noble Friend 
spoke of precedents, and certainly there 
is no technical objection to be taken to 
his Motion. From a technical point of 
view, it is open to us to proceed in either 
way; but the particular measure which 
most bears upon this question—namely, 
the Land Act of 1870, does not supply 
anything like a precedent. We went 
through all the provisions—all the ma- 
terial provisions—relating to the claims 
of the tenant and the landlord respec- 
tively before we proceeded to deal with 
the Court. It was in the 22nd clause 
that we proceeded to define what the 
Court should be. The functions of the 
Court constituted by the Land Act were 
less difficult than those which we are 
going to confer upon the Commission ; 
but the functions conferred upon that 
Court were quite as novel, when they 
were conferred, as will be the functions 
proposed to be conferred on the Com- 
mission. My noble Friend thinks that 
we have got already a very good view, 
subject to some differences in details, of 
the details of the duties the Court will 
have to perform. If my noble Friend 
can convince me of that it will almost 
reconcile me to his proposal. According 
to him, we can go at full gallop through 
the clauses as to the constitution of the 
Court; but I, on the contrary, see that 
there are a number of questions of very 
great importance to be discussed. [ 
hope we may agree upon them; but 
they are of very great importance, not 
only as to the nature, but the amount 
of the duties which the Court would 
have to perform. For example, there 
is a disposition on the part of some 
persons to lower the privileges of ordi- 
nary tenants in Ireland, and Notices 
of Amendments have been given with 
that view. That is a point of great im- 
portance. If you raise the privileges 
of ordinary tenants to a somewhat high 
standard, they will have, comparatively, 
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very little inducement to go into Court, 
and the amount of litigation will be 
narrowed in proportion; but if you 
lower the privileges of ordinary tenants 
very much—if you say they shall not 
have arecognized tenant right, or under 
an increase of rent they shall have no 
security of tenure following, the conse- 
sequence will be that the whole of the 
tenants in Ireland will be driven into 
the Court. They will go into the Court 
in order to obtain security. It is, there- 
fore, vital that the judgment of the 
House should be taken on these ques- 
tions before we proceed to consider the 
exact amount and character of the in- 
strument that is to do the work. The 
Government have carefully considered 
this matter, and have a very strong 
conviction on it. They desire, and, as 
far as they are concerned, their deter- 
mination is to raise, quite independently 
of the Court, the question of the privi- 
leges of the ordinary tenant in Ireland ; 
and they think that in so doing they are 
consulting both the interests of the land- 
lord and tenant. But others may differ 
from us, and the consequence will be 
that the whole magnitude of the circle 
may be varied enormously. We may 
have a Court with an extremely large 
or a very moderate power of discretion ; 
and I cannot help saying that I hope it 
will be kept within moderate limits, 
according to the decision that the Com- 
‘ mittee may arrive at. I might enlarge 
npon this very much. There is a dis- 
position on the part of some hon. 
Gentlemen—quite from another quarter 
—in approaching the Bill, to forbid 
all increase of rent except through 
the action of the Court. The Bill 
does not subject the increase of rent 
absolutely to the action of the Court; 
and I do not say whether we are 
right or wrong; but it is plain that if 
the landlord has no means of increasing 
his rent, except through the action of 
the Court, that the matter has a bearing 
upon the operation and constitution of 
the Court. I might mention other poinis, 
but I have said enough to show that the 
character of the duty the Court will 
have to perform—how far it can be 
guided by the Bill, and how far it will 
depend on its own discretion—will have 
to bedetermined. If we look at Part V. 
of the Bill, there it is still more un- 
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Court. According to one of the Amend- 
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ments on the Paper, the purchasing 
operations of the Court are to be en- 
larged, so as to enable it to purchase 
the estate of every landlord who wants 
tosell. If that is to be done—I will 
not say that I have not an opinion about 
it, or that I have not come to a decision 
upon it in my own mind—it will have 
an immense bearing on the amount of 
the Court and the strength of the ma- 
chinery with which you will have to 
provide it. The same thing runs through 
all the provisions of Part V. Some 
people say—‘‘ Let the Commission under- 
take works of reclamation all over Ire- 
land.” That would give a new character 
to the proceedings of the Commission; 
but Ido not wish to weary the Com- 
mittee with further argument. There 
can be no doubt that the duties of the 
Court must be settled before we can pro- 
perly determine what shall be its con- 
stitution and its strength. Its duties 
may vary enormously, and we should 
land ourselves in great confusion if we 
were to accept the Amendment of my 
noble Friend. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I must own that the observations of the 
Prime Minister do not in any degree re- 
move the feeling which I entertain, and 
which I believe many entertain, as to 
the importance of really deciding the 
question of the constitution of the Court 
at a much earlier period than the right 
hon. Gentleman seems to think desir- 
able. He says—‘‘I will not go into the 
question whether this Court is really the 
‘core’ of the Bill or not: that it is clear 
the Court is the cardinal principle of the, 
Bill, and that the working of the mea- 
sure, throughout all the various details 
which the Committee has to consider, 
depends upon the constitution and capa- 
city of the Court.’’ Now, undoubtedly, 
we shall find, as we go through the dif- 
ferent clauses of the Bill, that on many 
occasions reference is made to the Court; 
and when we are discussing whether 
these or other provisions ought to be 
adopted, and when we say ‘‘there is a 
difficulty here,” or ‘‘ we don’t under- 
stand the language there,” we shall al- 
ways find ourselves cut short at the end 
of our reasoning with—‘ Oh, that will 
be a matter for the Court to settle.” 
My hon. Friend the Member for Antrim 
(Mr: Macnaghten) put this extremely 
well, in reference to one of the points to 
which he called attention in the discus- 
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sion on the second reading. He said 
there was great uncertainty as to the 
mode in which you will consider this ; 
but, after all, we need not trouble our- 
selves much about it, because the real 
solution will be found in whatever hap- 
pens to be the decision as to the con- 
stitution of the Court or Commission. 
Considering the enormous extent and 
ground over which this Bill travels, and 
considering that we are going, by this 
Bill really, as it seems to me, to re-con- 
stitute and re-construct the whole agri- 
cultural, ‘and, to a great extent, social 
organization of Ireland, it is of very 
great importance that we should know 
from the very beginning to whom 
really these great functions are to be 
confided. We have been told a very 
important thing within the last few 
minutes. The right hon. Gentleman 
has assured us that this Committee is 
not to be of a removable character, and 
that is a matter of enormous import- 
ance. Up to the present moment we 
had no reason at all to imagine that 
that point would be conceded. It ap- 
peared that the Committee would be 
removable. We want to have this matter 
clearly and decidedly pointed out and 
explained, not merely by Ministerial 
statement, but in the clauses of the Bill 
as we proceed, in order that we may 
know what sort of a measure it is we 
are working with, and, therefore, what 
kind of tasks it is possible to throw 
upon it. It may be said that this is a 
very curious view, and we may be told— 
“ Get your work first and provide your 
machinery for doing it afterwards ;”’ 
but unless we consider the character of 
the machinery, we can hardly judge 
whether it can do the various pieces of 
work that may be imposed upon it with- 
out breaking down. Nothing is easier 
than to say that the Court, which is an 
abstract creature of the imagination 
about which we know nothing, is to re- 
main unknown until all its functions 
have been first settled for it; but then 
we may find that it is impossible, 
with any satisfaction, to establish a 
tribunal that can perform all those 
various pieces of work. It will then 
be too late to go back, because you will 
have passed all the clauses affecting 
work—you will be unable to get all the 
work done, and you will have wasted a 
very large number of nights in order to 
bring about a settlement which will be 
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absolutely thrown away if you do not 
agree to a machinery of some sort. The 
Government will tell us, in this emer- 
gency, ‘‘this is whatwe have to propose,” 
and then we shall find ourselves com- 
pelled to accept it. I do not wish to go 
into the details of the Bill, but these 
things are obvious. We are talking 
about postponing the Ist clause; and 
it is clear that there are no less than six 
or seven places in which reference is 
made to the Court. The Court has to 
do work of various kinds, involving 
questions of valuation, questions of law, 
questions of fact, and questions of dis- 
cretion; and when you are discussing 
these matters, you will decide according 
to the confidence you have in the Court. 
No human being can tell whether you 
are going to have confidence in that 
Court or not until its composition has 
been discussed. Then there are all the 
other functions, to which the Prime Mi- 
nister has referred, that arise in Part V. 
of the Bill. It isa difficult thing to con- 
stitute a Committee that will be able to 
exercise all these powers, and be able to 
exercise them properly. Do let us begin 
by considering whether these things are 
possible, and how much you dare throw 
upon your machinery without almost 
the certainty of its breaking down under 
yourhands. Considering the difficulties 
of the case, it appears to me that the 
noble Lord has made a very reasonable 
proposal. 

Dr. LYONS said, he was glad to hear 
the Prime Minister’s statement, and 
thought the proposal of the noble Lord 
the Member for Calne (Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice) recalled the old story of Pro- 
crustes and his bed; and that to constitute 
a Court without first providing the work 
that that Court was to do, wasan absurd 
course of proceeding. If the Court were 
constituted on a limited scale, it was quite 
possible that they would have to argue, 
subsequently, that such and such a pro- 
vision did not fall within the scope of the 
Commission as constituted. ‘This would 
be almost a necessary consequence in re- 
gard to many of the great and wide pro- 
visions that would come on for considera- 
tion. It seemed to him that the most 
natural course they could take would be 
to proceed with the main features of the 
measure, fur there was nothing like 
facing a great and difficult question 
manfully in the first instance. Let 
them come to an understanding upon 
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the vital principles of the Bill, and all 
would be plain sailing after that. The 
statement of the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy) had come upon him 
with great surprise. He had not been 
aware, and, to speak the truth, he did 
not know even now, that there was such 
a thing as free sale largely recognized 
throughout Ireland—although he had 
his own opinion as to whether it ought 
or ought not to be recognized. This 
touched one of the provisions which, no 
doubt, would be warmly contested ; but 
until that provision was settled, and 
until they came to an understanding as 
to how that principle was to be carried 
out, it was impossible to conceive how 
any Court could be so framed as to deal 
successfully withthe matter. He did trust 
that without further loss of time Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would press this ques- 
tion to an issue, and that they would go 
at once into the work of considering the 
important provisions of the Ist clause. 
Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he would venture to submit that 
the argument which the Prime Minister 
made use of in the first part of his speech 
greatly strengthened the position taken 
up by the noble Lord the Member for 
Calne (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice). The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that the 
‘‘core”’ of the measure was the refer- 
ence of the question of rent to a judicial 
authority. ‘That was the ‘‘core” of the 
Bill—that was the novel feature of the 
Bill—and the right hon. Gentleman had 
said that the free sale conferred by the 
measure did not arise out of any natural 
right of the tenant. The Prime Minis- 
ter declared that they could not have a 
Court to fix a judicial rent that should 
last for a certain time without conferring 
on the tenant, who had to pay that rent, 
some property that he was to sell. That 
was not an illogical view—that free sale 
and fixity of tenure was the consequence 
of a valued rent. Well, it did seem 
curious, if valued rent was the novel 
principle of the Bill, that its considera- 
tion should precede that of the authority 
that was to fix the rent. Had the Go- 
vernment considered how great a dis- 
advantage the Committee was under in 
considering the provisions of the mea- 
sure as compared with their own posi- 
tion? The Government had a fair idea 
of what the Court was likely to be, be- 
cause they knew what they were going 
to exert all their powers to makeit. The 
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rest of the Committee had not the 
slightest idea as to what it was likely to 
be; they were completely in the dark, 
and were, therefore, not in a position 
to come to a sound judgment on the 
Amendments that might be proposed ag 
the Government themselves were. There 
were a great numberof Amendments on 
the Paper which would vitally depend 
upon the constitution of the Court, 
Certain hon. Members who followed 
the lead of the hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell) had proposals on the 
Paper, and if the Court was ofa certain 
character, those proposals would, with- 
out doubt, be opposed by a great num- 
ber of Members on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House, and, certainly, by a 
great number on the Ministerial side; 
whilst if the Court was of another cha- 
racter, hon. Member on both sides might 
be disposed to take a very different view 
of those Amendments. There was the 
question of the ‘three I's.” An hon, 
Gentleman who had taken a deal of 
interest in this question, and had con- 
sidered the matter very deeply, had 
asked him whether the ‘three F’s” 
were in the Bill; and he had replied— 
‘*T donot know; but the Prime Minister 
says they are not.’’ They could make 
a Court that would administer the 
‘‘three F’s’’ in a moderate manner, 80 
that, under the particular circumstances 
of Ireland, but little objection would be 
raised ; but, on the other hand, they could 
have a Court the character of which 
would render the ‘‘ three I'’s”’ very ob- 
jectionable. This was a matter on which 
the Prime Minister had had such a con- 
flict with the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson)—the question of 
whether in fixing a fair rent there was 
to be a certain deduction. The whole 
question turned upon the composition of 
the Court—of its value as a legal autho- 
rity, and of the view which such an 
authority would take of the wording of 
the clause. This was a question which 
they could not decide until they knew 
who were to be the Commissioners. 
Then, there was another point—what 
was to be the standard of the men they 
were going to employ, because the salary 
they mentioned in the Bill was very 
small? They were told that one of the 
Commissioners was to be a Judge of the 
Court of Appeal; but how could they 
get a man of that character to perform 
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the functions that would be imposed by 
the Bill for £2,000 a-year? In fact, in 
considering the whole of this question, 
they could not shut their eyes to the 
disadvantage they were under in not 
knowing the character of the Court that 
was to administer the new law. There 
was another great question upon which 
a deal might turn. As the Court at 
present stood there was no appeal from 
it—it was a Court of final jurisdic- 
tion. He could quite understand that 
avery different view to that at present 
held would be taken of some parts of 
the Bill if an appeal were allowed either 
to the Supreme Court or to some other 
Court in Ireland. This was another 
instance of how greatly the view taken 
of this Bill would be influenced and 
guided by the Committee being put in 
possession of the views of the Govern- 
ment. No doubt the Government had 
not adopted this curious course of pro- 
ceeding without a reason, and he clearly 
saw that if the nature of the Court had 
been explained it would be impossible 
to please both hon. Members with whom 
he (Lord Randolph Churchill) had the 
honour of acting and hon. Members 
from Ireland. The result would have 
been irreconcilable hostility to the Go- 
vernment proposals. Well, no doubt, 
this was a drawback which was worth 
considering ; still, he did not think the 
Committee should be asked to consider 
the Bill and come to a judgment upon 
ali the important Amendments which 
would be proposed on it, and to decide 
on the value of the various arguments 
submitted, when they were totally, com- 
pletely, and hopelessly in the dark as 
to the authority that would administer 
the Bill. In the case of the University 
Bill of 1873, which was decided against 
the Government by a very small ma- 
jority, although one sufficient to throw 
out the Bill, the Commissioners who 
were to constitute the authority were 
named by the Government. That was 
a distinct precedent; and he submitted 
the question of Education was not nearly 
so important as this of Irish Land. 
Therefore, the noble Lord had founded 
his Motion on the best of all possible 
precedents—namely, the decision of the 
House against the Prime Minister in 
1873. He would not detain the Com- 
mittee any longer on this matter, except 
to say that he should certainly support 
the proposal of his noble Friend. 
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Mr. SYNAN said, he had been a 
Member of that House long enough to 
have precedents of the kind referred to 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
in his recollection, when Members on 
both sides of the House combined for 
the purpose of defeating Government 
measures. One of the most important 
occasions on which this plan was suc- 
cessful was that referred to by the 
noble Lord, when the Bill for settling 
the University question in Ireland was 
defeated. That Bill had been defeated 
in a manner that ought to furnish a 
warning at the present time; and he 
hoped his hon. Friends would not be 
entrapped on the present occasion by an 
Amendment which would possibly lead 
to the same result. Ifthe machinery of 
the Court was such as would please the 
opponents of the Bill, they would be, no 
doubt, very conciliatory, and give it 
their support; but if a tribunal was de- 
fined that would be satisfactory to the 
Irish Members, they would give every 
kind of opposition to it, both in that 
House and in ‘‘another place.” He 
asked whether Irish Members ought to 
place themselves in that dilemma, and, 
instead of securing the substance of the 
Bill for the Irish tenants, whether they 
ought to adopt an Amendment which 
would have the effect of leading them into 
a cul de sac, and of defeating the Bill 
altogether? What were the arguments 
of the noble Lord the Member for Calne 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) ? 
Why, that the machinery was to be ap- 
pointed before it was known what work 
it was todo. For his own part, he had 
never heard of machinery being framed 
before it was known to what it was to 
be applied. Therefore, it was to his 
mind conclusive, and ought to be so to 
the mind of all hon. Members, that the 
business of the tribunal ought to be set 
down before the tribunal was appointed. 
Of course, the argument would not be 
conclusive to those who were not in fa- 
vour of the Bill, and whose object was 
to defeat it in every possible way. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon had asked to whom was 
this business to be referred. But he 
(Mr. Synan) contended that it made no 
difference whether the names of the 


| persons were given now or hereafter ; 
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but that it was most necessary to know 
the business to be entrusted to them be- 
fore they were appointed to their duty. 
Because if the functions of the tribunal 
were small, inferior men would be equal 
to discharging them; but if they were 
very important, superior men would be 
required. Upon every ground, there- 
fore—upon that advanced by the Oppo- 
sition themselves, and upon the ground 
that the nature of the case demanded it 
—he hoped the House would unani- 
mously reject the Amendment of the 
noble Lord. 

Mr. H. R. BRAND protested against 
the imputation of the hon. Member for 
Limerick County (Mr. Synan), that a 
combination existed between the noble 
Lord the Mover of the Amendment be- 
fore the Committee and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite for the purpose of 
defeating the Bill. The speech of the 
hon. Member greatly differed from that 
of the Prime Minister, inasmuch as the 
latter did not for one moment accuse 
the noble Lord the Member for Calne 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) of any de- 
sire to impede the Bill. He was certain 
his noble Friend was actuated by no 
such desire. For his own part, he sup- 
ported the Amendment of the noble 
Lord with the sole intention of hasten- 
ing the progress of the measure. But 
the Court and the Commission, which 
were to fix the amount of rents, were 
the foundation of the Bill—the solid 
basis on which the house, so to speak, 
was to be built. No one would dream 
of setting up the walls of a house before 
constructing the foundation upon which 
they were to rest; neither ought the 
Committee to be asked to settle and 
regulate the matters contained in the 
early clauses of the Bill before they 
knew whether the Commissioners to be 
appointed would be able satisfactorily 
to perform the duties to be imposed 
upon them. It had been said by the 
Prime Minister that it was absurd 
to. appoint this Commission before the 
duties to be cast upon it were de- 
fined. But to this he replied that 
the Bill, as it was, defined this Com- 
mission, and stated what its consti- 
tution was to be. He found, upon exa- 
mination, that there were 30 clauses an- 
tecedent to the clause which constituted 
the Commission; and, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon 
had pointed out, there would be many 
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questions addressed to Ministers in the 
course of the discussions upon earlier 
portions of the Bill which, for want of 
the definition of the Commission, they 
would be unable to answer. The con- 
stitution of the Court and of the Com- 
mission occupied from the 3lst clause 
to the end of the Bill, and one or other 
of them was mentioned 59 times be- 
tween the Ist and the 31st clauses. He 
had analyzed the duties to be performed 
by the tribunals. They would have to 
settle conditions of sale, regulate statu- 
tory tenancies, determine rents, admi- 
nister equities between landlords and 
tenants, construct leases, create tenan- 
cies, make advances to tenants, purchase 
estates, reclaim land, and, lastly, to con- 
duct emigration. And the Committee 
were asked to consider all those impor- 
tant questions before they came to the 
question of the constitution of the Court, 
and when it was known that the Court 
would not meet with the approval of the 
majority of the Irish Members. Fur- 
ther, the evidence of one of the princi- 
pal witnesses, Professor Baldwin, given 
before the Bessborough Commission, 
was that— 

“One of the first duties of the Government 
would be to take the administration of the Act 
of 1870 and any future Act out of the hands of 
the County Court Judges.” 

With regard to the County Court Judges, 
he was sorry to hear the Prime Minister 
say that one of the strongest proofs of 
their giving satisfaction in Ireland was 
that there were very few appeals from 
their decisions. The reason there were 
few appeals was that the Irish tenants 
did not like litigation, and as to the 
power of bringing their landlords into 
the higher Courts, that was quite beyond 
their means. He contended that this 
question was of the greatest importance. 
It was-necessary, in his opinion, to con- 
sider, first—whether the Court would be 
a strong one, commanding respect for it- 
self; and secondly, to determine that there 
should be no appeal to a higher Court. 
In conclusion, he pointed out that one of 
the first duties the Court would have to 
perform was that of valuing rents. It 
would have to adjudicate between par- 
ties upon questions which had excited a 
great deal of passion; and his conten- 
tion was that there should be no sus- 
picion of weakness with regard to any 
such Court. That certainly could not be 
said to be the case with the Court pro- 
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posed to be established by this Bill. 
Without any disrespect to the County 
Court Judges, he was bound to say that 
they could not have been the most suc- 
cessful of men, either in law or politics, 
or they would never have been County 
Court Judges in Ireland. As the con- 
stitution of the Court was a matter of 
transcendant importance, and the proper 
discharge of its functions meant the 
good government of Ireland for a gene- 
ration, he begged to support the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for 
Calne. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he had felt at 
first somewhat deterred from giving his 
support to the proposal of his noble 
Friend opposite by the sudden attack and 
warning which had been delivered by 
the hon. Member for Limerick County 
(Mr. Synan). In referring to the circum- 
stances which occurred in connection 
with the University Bill in 1873, the 
hon. Member spoke with some severity 
of the combination that resulted in the 
defeat of the measure. But the Prime 
Minister, who was listening to him, could 
hardly have felt that it layin the mouth 
of the hon. Member to make a charge of 
the kind. He thought the Prime Mi- 
nister might well exclaim, with Prospero 
in the play— 

“T had forgot that foul conspiracy 
Of the beast Caliban, and his confederates.” 


He had been looking over the Division 
List upon the second reading of the 
University Bill of 1873, and he found 
the name of the hon. Member for Lime- 
rick County in company with that of his 
right hon. Friend Colonel Taylor and 
others who voted against the Government 
on that occasion. With reference to the 
Amendment of the noble Lord opposite, 
he thought the proposal, if adopted, 
would tend very much to increase the 
facilities for passing the Bill. There had 
been important changes announced that 
very day with regard to the composition 
of the Court in connection with a point 
that seemed to have received very little 
attention. He was sure the Committee 
had received with unanimous satisfac- 
tion the statement of the Prime Minister 
that the Commission was to be irre- 
movable. The right hon. Gentleman 
also stated that tenants could pass by 
altogether the County Court, as a Court 
of First Instance, and go straight to the 
Commission. Now, he was not going to 
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say one word with regard to the County 
Court as a Court of FirstInstance. But, . 
at all events, it was known what the 
County Court was, while it was certainly 
not known what the Commission or Sub- 
Commission was to be. He would not 
dwell on the importance and functions 
ef the Court and Commission. But the 
Prime Minister had described them as 
‘‘the heart and core of the Bill.’’ With 
regard to fixing the rent, the House was 
told last night that the first business of 
the Court would be to ascertain what 
was the fair rent, and then make a de- 
duction from it. 

Tse ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I said nothing 
about a deduction from the fair rent. 
I said the Court would have to ascertain 
the fair rent. 

Mr. PLUNKET asked pardon of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman if 
he had mis-stated his words; but he 
said the business of the Court was to 
ascertain what a solvent tenant would 
pay, and then make a deduction. The 
words of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman were ‘‘the tenant’s interest 
must be subtracted from the rent.’? The 
absolute discretion of the Court to settle 
this he held to be the heart and core of 
the Bill. His hon. Friend, who sat below 
the Gangway, had said that the Govern- 
ment might be supposed to know what 
they intended; but he (Mr. Plunket) 
only knew that whilst many hon. Mem- 
bers had spoken upon and criticized the 
clause, a great number of them had 
spoken adversely to it, and no one had 
spoken in its favour. In giving his 
support to the Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Member for Calne, he ex- 
pressed his fear that unless it was 
adopted the jealousy of the Committee 
towards the Bill would be increased. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscue1) observed, that, no 
doubt, the question was one of those on 
which it might plausibly be said—“ Tell 
us exactly what your Court is to be, and 
then we will say how far we can trust 
it.” On the other hand, it was cer- 
tainly a more important consideration to 
determine what was the work which the 
Court would have to do, and then de- 
termine the efficiency of the Court for 
its performance. No doubt, it might 
be said, in discussing this clause, there 
were certain references to the Court, and 
that hon. Members ought to know what 
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its constitution was tobe. But what did 
hon. Members who supported the Amend- 
ment propose? Did they mean to assent 
to the view that substantially they were 
agreed as to the provisions of the Bill, 
and that the Court was to do all the 
things which had been enumerated? It 
appeared to him an irrational course of 
proceeding to discuss the constitution of 
the Court, and how far it was fitted to 
do the work, and then, possibly, after 
three weeks’ discussion, to deprive it of 
the opportunity of doing anything. He 
suggested that the Committee should 
proceed at once to the consideration of 
the provisions of the Bill, and then de- 
termine what Court should carry them 
out. The Government were fully con- 
scious of the enormous importance of 
providing the best possible tribunal for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the 
provisions of the measure, and they 
hoped, with the aid of the united intelli- 
gence of the House in a frank endeavour 
to arrive at the best result, to fix upon 
a tribunal that would be reasonably 
satisfactory to the great body of the 
people. 

Sin WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General had told the Committee 
that there were some plausible reasons 
for postponing this clause; but he had 
also said there was a more plausible 
reason for not doing so in the fact that 
some of the minor provisions of the Bill 
might not be submitted to the Court. 
He ventured to say that a more im- 
portant question with regard to the wel- 
fare and interest of the people of Ire- 
land than the adjustment of the relations 
between landlord and tenant could not 
possibly be considered. But until it 
was ascertained and known what was to 
be the constitution of the Court, the 
serious questions which would arise in 
discussing the first portion of the Bill 
could not be fully and properly dealt 
with. He had understood the Prime 
Minister to say that the Court was of 
primary importance, and that every- 
thing turned upon its constitution. [ Mr. 
GuapstonE: No.| Then, if the right 
hon. Gentleman did not say that, he 
thought he ought to have made some 
statement of the kind, because the pri- 
mary consideration was that there should 
be confidence in the Court which was to 
adjudicate on the delicate relations be- 
tween the landlord and tenant. But the 
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right hon. Gentleman stated that he in- 
tended to introduce an Amendment into 
this Bill; by which the tenants might 
pass by the Court of First Instance. 
{Mr. Guapsrone: I said the parties.] 
Then, if the right hon. Gentleman said 
that ‘‘the parties’ were to be allowed 
to pass by the Court of First Instance 
and go to the higher Court, it was ten 
times more necessary that the Committee 
should know how that Court was to 
be constituted ; and therefore he asked 
whether it would not be wise and pru- 
dent, under the circumstances, to give 
the Committee some inkling with re- 
gard to a matter in which they were at 
this present moment in complete igno- 
rance ? 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, his own 
opinion was that the Bill was not the 
best arranged measure, so far as the 
clauses were concerned; but it had cer- 
tainly never occurred to him that such a 
proposal as the noble Lord’s was appli- 
cable to their due arrangement. The 
question appeared to him to lie in a 
very small compass, and was as to whe- 
ther they should in the first instance 
proceed to constitute the Court, before it 
had been decided what work the Court 
was to perform. If they were about to 
lay down a separate Code of Law, they 
would not begin by constituting a Court 
for the purpose of administering that 
law, but would, in the first instance, 
ascertain the law; and, then, in deter- 
mining the constitution of the Court, 
they would be influenced to a great ex- 
tent by knowing what were the duties 
which the Court had to discharge. It 
might be that all the proposed duties 
could not be satisfactorily discharged by 
the same Commission. For instance, it 
might be desirable to have some other 
Commission to deal with the question of 
emigration ; and a consideration of that 
point would show the imprudence of at- 
tempting to constitute the Court, with- 
out first agreeing upon the character of 
the work to be done by it. The noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) had said if the 
composition of the Court was made 
known, and if it was such as would not 
be likely to be influenced, certain Mem- 
bers below the Gangway might agree 
to some provisions of the Bill. That 
amounted to the extraordinary argu- 
ment that one would be influenced very 
much in deciding the justice and pro- 
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priety of a code, by knowing the names 
and bias of the officers who were to ad- 
minister it. It was true that he did not 
quite approve the arrangement of the 
clauses in the Bill; but the proposal of 
the noble Lord the Member for Calne was 
certainly the last alteration he should 
think of making by way of re-arrange- 
ment. He should, therefore, give his 
vote in opposition to the Amendment 
before the Committee. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
only heard one argument advanced by 
the Government against the Amendment 
of the noble Lord. It was, that ‘‘ you 
cannot determine the constitution of the 
Court until you have determined what its 


functions are to be.”” Primd facie there | 


was some weight in that argument. But 
it was well known that this Court would 
have to discharge functions which no 
Court had ever been called upon to dis- 
charge before. However the Bill might 
be modified in Committee, it would have 
to settle delicate relations between two 
classes of the community in a manner 
that was entirely without precedent. 
Hon. Members knew this to be the 
case, because if the Bill were so modi- 
fied in Committee in a different sense 
the Government would be obliged to 
drop it, as being a merely illusory mea- 
sure. Again, the hon. Member for 
Limerick County (Mr. Synan) had urged, 
perhaps, the most extraordinary argu- 
ment against the Amendment of the 
noble Lord the Member for Calne that 
had ever been heard in that House. He 
urged the Government not to state 
finally what was to be the composition 
of the Court, because they would offend 
by so doing either the Tories or the 
Members for Ireland, and that the Bill 
would in consequence be bitterly op- 
posed by one of those Parties. The ar- 
gument of the hon. Member was nothing 
else than a direction to the Government 
to keep the House in the dark, in order 
that, by playing alternately upon their 
hopes, both Parties referred to might be 
induced to pass provisions in the Bill 
which otherwise they would certainly 
reject. A more cynical argument he did 
not remember to have heard. Of course, 
he and his hon. Friends objected funda- 
mentally to the regulation of relations 
between the parties concerned by any 
Court at all. Their objections were 


not directed now to matters of detail. 
They held that this Court would have 
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to decide matters which it was beyond 
their competence to decide; that the 
Government were imposing duties upon 
the Court which required omniscience for 
their fulfilment ; and, further, that they 
wanted to get that omniscience cheap. 
For those reasons, they felt they ought 
to know absolutely how that Court was 
to be constituted on which the proper 
working of the Bill must finally and 
entirely depend. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he should 
detain the Committe but a very short 
time in giving his reasons for support- 
ing the Government on the present occa- 
sion. The noble Lord the Member for 
Calne referred, in the course of his re- 
marks, to a passage in the speech of 
the Prime Mimster; but, in doing so, 
appeared not clearly to have understood 
the meaning of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The Prime Minister had seid— 
‘That the salient point of the Bill was 
the institution of a Court to take cogni- 
zance of rent;” and by that he (Mr. 
Fowler) understood him to mean that 
the reference of the rent to the Court, 
and not the formation of the Court, was 
the main principle of the Bill. They 
all agreed that the formation of the 
Court was a matter of great importance ; 
but in comparing the two questions—the 
formation ofa Court, and the making of 
a new code as between landlords and 
tenants—he regarded the making of the 
code as the more important of the two. 
For that reason, he thought it should be 
taken in hand before the Committee be- 
came wearied with discussion upon other 
parts of the measure. The amount fixed 
for the salaries of the Commissioners— 
namely, £2,000-—-was a matter that re- 
quired further time for consideration, 
and should not be dealt with at first. 
The Committee had to consider what 
were the views of those responsible for 
this Bill; and it would, in his opinion, 
be adopting a strong course to take out 
of their hands the mode of procedure. 
For these reasons, he should give his 
vote in favour of the Government. 

Sr HERVEY BRUCE said, he 
should certainly support the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord opposite. He 
believed that in so doing he should be 
facilitating the progress of the Bill 
through Committee, because he was 
certain hon. Members on that side of 
the House would be much more in- 
clined to listen to the arguments of Her 
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Majesty’s Government when they had 
confidence in the Court to which the 
questions between the landlords and 
tenants were to be referred. As the 
matter stood, it appeared that the land- 
lords in Ireland were in every county to 
be at the mercy of the County Court 
Judges, many of whom, as was well 
known, held different opinions upon the 
questions that would be referred to them. 
At present the landlords might be at 
the mercy of one Assistant Commissioner. 
For his own part, he should listen to the 
discussion of the earlier clauses of the 
Bill with much more satisfaction when 
he knew at whose mercy he was to be. 
He had been quite unable to under- 
stand the arguments of the Attorney 
General for Ireland, who had differed 
from every other hon. Gentleman with 
regard to the meaning of words in the 
Bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY main- 
tained that the Bill gave all the infor- 
mation as to the constitution of the Court 
which, in the present stage of the matter, 
hon. Members could reasonably expect. 
It set forth that the Court was to be 
composed of a small number of persons, 
and its characteristics were well defined 
in the statement that the legal member 
of the Court was to be a Judge—one 
who either was or had been a Judge 
of a Superior Court—thereby showing 
that the Court was to have the highest 
legal talent that could be obtained for it. 
The twoother members nominated would 
be analogous to the Church Commis- 
sioners, who had administered already 
functions of the same character as those 
to be discharged under this Bill. Every- 
one admitted that the object of the Bill 
was to create a number of tenant pro- 
prietors, and that had been the kind of 
duty performed by the Church Commis- 
sioners to whom he had referred, and 
which would devolve upon the Commis- 
sioners appointed under this Bill. The 
Commissioners would have to settle diffi- 
cult questions, undoubtedly, with regard 
to rents, and with regard to the value 
of the tenants’ holdings. But as to the 
settlement of rents being such an un- 
heard of and delicate operation as it was 
now said to be—why, it was a matter 
that had been in the hands of the County 
Court Judges in Ireland ever since the 
Act of 1810. Everyone familiar with 
that Act knew that the County Court 
Judges had to take into consideration, 
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when giving judgment, the fairness of 
the rent as between the landlord and 
tenant. It was perfectly true that this 
duty was not performed as actively as it 
might have been. Had it been so, it 
was probable thataffairsin Ireland would 
not have been in their present dreadful 
position. He could well believe that, if 
every detail with regard to the Court to 
beestablished had been given in the Bill, 
it would have been said—‘‘ The Govern- 
ment have a cut-and-dried scheme for 
patronage, which the passing of this 
Act will give them an opportunity of 
carrying through the House of Com- 
mons.’’ The Government, however, had 
simply indicated the character of the 
Court; and in so doing they had, in his 
opinion, acted for the best. The Prime 
Minister had never stated that he was 
unwilling to enlarge the Court if it were 
found desirable to do so. Neither had 
he expressed any opinion as to the 
amount of the salaries to be paid to the 
Commissioners. Therefore, he had no 
doubt that if the Government, in the 
course of the discussions upon the Bill 
in Committee, found that the duties 
which would devolve upon the Court 
were of a very onerous and multifarious 
character, they would agree to the en- 
largement of the Commission ; and that 
in the matter of the salaries to the Com- 
missioners, which was one of consider- 
able importance, they would also be 
guided by the decision of the Com- 
mittee. For these reasons, it seemed to 
him that it was scarcely reasonable or 
wise, when they ought to be constituting 
the relations of landlord and tenant, to 
debate upon the constitution of the Court 


which was to administer the Bill. He 
should, therefore, vote against the 


Amendment of the noble Lord. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, it was 
the first time in his life that he had 
heard it gravely argued that the ship 
should be made for the crew and not the 
crew for the ship. 

Mr. GIBSON thought no one would 
wisely seek to introduce into this dis- 
cussion anything of heat, or the impu- 
tation of motives. Nothing could have 
been more courteous than the way in 
which the Prime Minister had alluded 
to this subject; and, therefore, in the 
same spirit, he wished to submit one or 
two points to the consideration of the 
Committee, without any intention of in- 
terfering with the progress of the Bill. 
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It was perfectly obvious that if the|clear and definite plan in their own 


clauses were discussed in their present 
order, there must be some appeals made 
to the Government in the course of the 
debates in Committee, in order to ascer- 
tain what the constitution of the Court 
was to be. He believed the Court was 
referred to something like 49 times before 
the clause was reached under which it 
was constituted. And there was little 
doubt that when the Committee entered 
upon the discussion of the powers and 
duties to be intrusted to the Court, the 
Government would be pressed over and 
over again to indicate its constitution 
something more in detail, and to reply, 
with more precision than they had 
done up to the present time, as to the 
duties of the Commissioners. That was 
all the more obvious because it ap- 
peared that the mind of the Government 
had fluctuated, and was still fluctuating, 
upon the important questions of the con- 
stitution of the Court of First Instance 
and the constitution of the Commission 
which was to be the Court of Appeal. 
From a statement made a few nights 
since by the Prime Minister, it appeared 
that the Government had not clearly 
made up its mind what was to be the 
Court of First Instance. It was also 
understood from the speech of the Prime 
Minister, when asking leave to introduce 
this Bill, that it was thought desirable 
that the County Courts alone should be 
the primary Courts. But it now appeared 
—and it was quite right that the Govern- 
ment should present their measure in 
the best form-——that such was not their 
deliberate intention. That circumstance 
rendered it all the more necessary that 
the Committee should know at the outset 
what was intended to be the final pro- 
posal of the Government with regard to 
the Court of First Instance. He now 
came to the constitution of the Commis- 
sion, which, after all, was the most im- 
portant point, because the Commission 
was to be the Court of Appeal from the 
Court of First Instance, and was, more- 
over, clothed both with unbounded discre- 
tion and absolutely unlimited jurisdiction. 
It was, therefore, obviously a matter of 
supreme importance that the House 
should be shown what was to be the 
constitution of the Commission. He had 
listened with attention and respect to 
the statements of the Prime Minister ; 
and he now asked if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had, at the present moment, a 








minds with regard to the constitution of 
the Commission? If they had, why did 
they not state it to the House? What 
possible inconvenience could result from 
a frank and clear discussion at that 
stage of the parts of the Bill which 
really came first under their considera- 
tion? The only suggestion of incon- 
venience that would result from this, 
so far as he had been able to gather 
from the discussion which had taken 
place, was that until you knew the 
extent and character of the jurisdiction 
—whether limited or extended — you 
could not tell how wide a discretion it 
might be necessary to confer. Although, 
in his opinion, precedent was not at all 
conclusive of the question before the 
Committee, because each case of this 
kind must stand upon its own merits, 
and be considered with reference to 
the special circumstances that surround 
it, yet he would remind the Committee 
that when the Solicitor General made 
his observations just before in such a 
fair spirit, it had occurred to him that 
there were some precedents that might 
have presented themselves to his mind. 
He would pass by the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, and the case of the Charity 
Commissioners, whose constitution was 
given atthe outset. Butin Sections 2 to 
10 of the Irish Church Act, 1869—the 
very earliest sections of the Act—the 
Commissioners were named, their juris- 
diction was set forth, and the power 
of expanding or contracting their staff 
was conferred upon them. He ad- 
mitted at once, however, that this was 
not a question to be decided by pre- 
cedent. The constitution of the Com- 
mission was of very great importance, 
and if that were decided and frankly 
stated by Her Majesty’s Government, the 
Committee could then proceed with ad- 
vantage to consider what the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India had 
called the modus vivendi. Looking at 
this matter as one of convenience, he 
ventured to hope that the clauses speci- 
fied in the Amendment of the noble Lord 
would be postponed. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) objected to the 
postponement of the first clauses of the 
Bill, in order that the final clauses should 
be considered before them. He would not 
attempt to repeat the arguments which 
had been so well placed before the Com- 
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mittee by the Prime Minister and his 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General. He would only say it appeared 
to him that, notwithstanding the argu- 
ments which had been advanced in sup- 
port of the Amendment of the noble 
Lord, the balance of convenience was in 
favour of proceding in the way which 
the Government proposed—that was to 
say, to discuss and settle what were to be 
the functions of the Commission before 
fixing its constitution. His right hon. 
and learned Friend opposite had ap- 
pealed to a precedent which, no doubt, 
had a strong bearing upon the point 
now before the Committee, and he must 
venture, with their indulgence, to state 
precisely what were the facts of the case 
thus referred to by his right hon. and 
learned Friend as decisive of the present 
question. Upon the 14th of March, 1869, 
the Irish Church Bill was introduced 
by his right hon. Friend. The 3rd clause 
of it ran as follows:—‘‘ The following 
persons, A, B, and C, shall be constituted 
Commissioners under this Act ;’’ and it 
then went on to prescribe their tenure of 
office, and other formal matters. The 
Prime Minister, on the 15th of April, 
when that part of the Bill was reached 
in Committee, moved that the 3rd clause, 
appointing the Commissioners, should 
be postponed upon the ground that, in 
the opinion of the Government, both 
they and the House would be in a better 
position to judge of the proposals as to 
the appointment of the Commissioners 
and their constitution, after they had 
gone through the operative clauses of 
the Bill and determined what were to be 
the duties of the Commissioners. The 
right hon. Gentleman (now Viscount 
Cranbrook) who was then acting as 
Leader of the Opposition, said he had 
no desire whatever to offer any opposi- 
tion to the postponement of the clause 
if the Government would, at the same 
time, postpone also the three or four 
following clauses, which dealt with the 
appointment of officers, the fixing of 
salaries, and other incidental arrange- 
ments. This was at once agreed to by 
the Government ; and, accordingly, dur- 
ing the whole of the month of April and 
the greater part of the month of May, 
the Committee was occupied in dispos- 
ing of all the other clauses of the Bill; 
and it was not until the Committee had 
completely discussed and settled all the 
rest of the Irish Church Bill that his 
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right hon. Friend moved the adoption 
of the 8rd clause, with the names of the 
Commissioners in full. He hoped his 
right hon. and learned Friend opposite 
would now act in accordance with this 
precedent to which he had so confidently 
appealed. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of prolonging the de- 
bate, but to put a question to the Chair- 
man upon a point of Order for his own 
guidance. He had upon the Paper an 
Amendment, the object of which was 
that Part V. of the Bill should be taken 
before Parts I., II., III., and IV.; and he 
wished to know whether, when the Com- 
mittee decided upon the Amendment of 
the noble Lord the Member for Calne, 
he should be in Order in moving the 
Amendment standing.in his name? If 
not, he should vote for the Amendment 
of the noble Lord. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire is substantially different from that 
of the noble Lord the Member for Calne. 
The Committee has to decide updn the 
Amendment of the noble Lord whether 
Clause 1 shall be postponed till after 
Clauses 41 to 43. After that Amend- 
ment has been disposed of, it will be in 
the power of the hon. Member to move 
the Amendment in his name. 


Question put. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, F rise to a 
point of Order. I have always been 
under the impression that no clause 
could be postponed except to the end of 
a Bill. 

Mr. GORST (remaining seated, with 
head covered): Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to ask whether after a division has been 
called an hon. Member is entitled to 
speak ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : If the House does 
not desire to hear the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he is not in Order. It is only 
competent to speak, at preseut, on the 
question of the division. The question 
of Order will arise after the division is 
corapleted. 

Mr. GLADSTONE (remaining seated, 
with head covered): Mr. Chairman, I 
have always been under the impression 
that it was not competent to move the 
postponement of a clause of a Bill ex- 
cept to the end of the Bill. I ask whe- 
ther a postponed clause can be taken 
except at the end of a Bill? 
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Tat CHAIRMAN: The ordinary 
mode of postponing a clause is that the 
clause passes to the end of the Bill; but 
this Question is, not that the clause 
should be placed at the end of the Bill, 
but that it should be postponed until 
after particular clauses have been con- 
sidered. Although that form of Motion 
is unusual, there are precedents of an 
analogous character both in this House 
and in the House of Lords. I must, 
therefore, put the Question in the manner 
in which it has been placed on the 
Paper. 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 163 ; 
Noes 246: Majority 83.— (Div. List, 
No. 216.) 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD rose to Order. 
He wished to ask whether the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) was in Order in moving an 
Amendment in the words on the Paper? 
The Committee had already decided not 
to postpone Clause 1, and the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member proposed to 
postpone that clause together with 
others. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The point of 
Order raised by the First Lord of the 
Treasury is not without its difficulties. 
The Motion already negatived was not 
in the usual form. The Committee has 
decided that Clause 1 shall not be post- 
poned until after Clause 41. Usually, 
as I have said, a postponed clause goes 
to the end of the Bill. But, in view of 
former precedents, I cannot rule that the 
Committee hasnot the power to do other- 
wise. Only yesterday, the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) proposed to move an Instruction to 
the Committee to take Part V. of the 
Bill before Part I., which is the exact 
proposal of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin); and the 
Speaker then said— 

‘‘ That as the Instruction of the hon. Member 
for Bridport was to take the dth part of the Bill 
before the 1st part, this was a power which the 
Committee already - possessed, and, therefore, 
his Motion could not be put.” 


Under this ruling I am not prepared to 
refuse to put the Motion, which is sub- 
stantially different from that negatived. 
But it is clear that such Motions, fol- 
lowing on such a Motion in regard to one 
of these clauses, might lead to grave 
abuse as a means of obstruction, and I 
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precedent which it is advisable to follow, 
and I only admit it in the present case 
from the peculiar character of the Motion 
which the Committee has already nega- 
tived—not that Clause 1 should be post- 
poned, but that it should be postponed 
until after Clause 41. The Motion of 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) would have come better 
as an Amendment on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Calne (Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice) than as a substantive Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the point of 
Order having been decided, he would 
endeavour to submit to the Committee 
the reasons by which he was governed 
in moving the Amendment standing in 
his name. He was anxious that what 
he conceived to be the fatal mistake in 
the legislation of 1870 should be avoided 
now. It had always appeared to him 
that the circumstances of Ireland which 
caused nearly all the evils of that coun- 
try were at that time entirely ignored, 
and that the Government directed atten- 
tion to little, if anything else, than analte- 
ration of the relations between the land- 
lords and tenants. The circumstances 
of Ireland, however, remained the same, 
and, consequently, almost entirely de- 
feated the object of the Act of 1870. 
That admission had been made during 
the discussions which had taken place 
upon this question, and had been more- 
over more distinctly brought into promi- 
nence in the Reports of the Commissions 
appointed to inquire into the facts con- 
nected with the present condition of Ire- 
land. It was true that in the Bill before 
the Committee there were some provi- 
sions for dealing with the greatest evil 
in the country, described by the Prime 
Minister as the ‘‘land hunger which 
prevailed in Ireland.” But the clauses 
which were introduced in order to deal 
with it were, as far as he could judge, 
inadequate to their purpose; while, at 
the same time, they occupied an entirely 
subsidiary position in the Bill. That 
appeared to him to be entirely recog- 
nized, because the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated in the course of the debates 
on this Bill that the Land Laws of Ire- 
land were not to blame, and that it was 
to other causes than the Land Laws that 
the present state of things in Ireland 
was to be traced. It was, therefore, ne- 
cessary to go to the root of the question 
if they desired to deal with it in a man- 
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ner that would really alleviate and better 
the condition of the Irish people. The 
condition of the people in the West of 
Ireland was such that, whatever alter- 
ation was made with regard to the 
Land Laws, it was impossible that they 
could ever enjoy any material degree of 
prosperity. But how was any remedy 
to be made effective? There were pro- 
posals contained in the Bill for emigra- 
tion, for making a peasant proprietary, 
and for the reclamation of land. These 
were contained in that part of the Bill 
which, as he had already pointed out, 
occupied a subsidiary position. He 
should be disposed to aid the scheme 
of so-called migration, because he be- 
lieved it would be popular amongst 
the people of Ireland. Emigration, he 
knew, was unpopular; it did not com- 
mend itself to the views of many per- 
sons in that country; while several 
Irish Members had raised great objec- 
tions to'even the limited proposal of emi- 
gration in the Bill. He would like to 
give a short description of the benefit 
which might be expected to result from 
emigration, by one who could speak with 
knowledge and profound judgment on 
that question. The writer of the com- 
munication, which was sent to him a few 
days ago, spoke to this effect of the con- 
dition of the people in the West of Ire- 
land— 


‘¢ But for the extreme West of Ireland, what 
hope is there from any of the foregoing devices ? 
Along that region there extends a broad river 
of hopeless misery, which no change in the 
present relations between landlord and tenant 
is likely to alleviate. . . . It would be imprac- 
ticable to make them proprietors; even to give 
them land for nothing would afford no perma- 
nent alleviation. Many of them have no land 
at all. Munifestly, the only remedy is emigra- 
tion.” 


The writer went on to say that— 
“Tn little more than a week a proportion of 


these unhappy multitudes might be landed in 
America.” 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD rose to Or- 
der. As he understood the question, it 
was whether Clause 1 of the Bill should 
be postponed or not. He asked if it 
was competent for the hon. Member to 
discuss the general provisions of the Bill, 
and make observations which would 
more properly form part of a speech on 
the second reading ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire discusses the 
principle of the Bill, he will be out of 
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Order; but I understand him to be re- 
ferring to emigration by way of general 
argument in support of his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, it was clear the 
hon. Member did not in the least under- 
stand the object he had in view. He 
regretted that he had made himself so 
little intelligible. His Motion was not 
that Clause 1 should be postponed, but 
that Part V. should be taken before the 
other parts of the Bill. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL rose to 
Order. He was unable to find in the 
Amendment any word about Part VY. 
The Amendment simply stated ‘‘ before 
Clause 1 postpone Clauses 1 to 18 in- 
clusive (Parts I. to IV.).”’ He sub- 
mitted that the hon. Member was not 
saying a word about Clauses 1 to 18, 
but was discussing another clause alto- 

ether. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that if the hon. 
Member would take the trouble to look 
at the Amendment, he would find the 
words were ‘Parts I. to IV.” It ap- 
peared, however, that the hon. Member, 
in spite of his great experience, had not 
yet been able to learn that five came 
after four. He felt bound to express 
his great regret that there should be 
such an extreme indisposition on the 
other side of the House to take into con- 
sideration what appeared to him and to 
many others to be a duty to consider the 
question what it was that really consti- 
tuted the misfortunes, misery, and un- 
happiness of Ireland. He hoped that 
he might be allowed to repeat that he 
was not making these observations for 
the purpose of delay, but because he 
desired from his heart to call the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons, and the 
people of this country, to that which he 
believed to be the real cause of the 
troubles which afflicted Ireland at the 
present time. [Cries of ‘‘Oh!”] He 
trusted that he might be allowed to finish 
the few observations he intended to make 
without being interrupted by the other 
side of the House. He was endeavour- 
ing to point out to the House, and, 
through that House, to the people of 
Ireland themselves, the advantages of 
emigration over the existence now led 
by the cottier tenants in the West of 
Ireland. Upon this point he would 
quote a passage from a letter which had 
been published by Lord Dufferin, Lord 
Dufferin said— 
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“But for the extreme West of Ireland, what 
hope is there from any of the foregoing devices ? 
Along that region there extends a broad ribbon 
of hopeless misery, which no change in the pre- 
sent relations of landlord and tenant is likely to 
alleviate. Perennial destitution, accentuated by 
periodical seasons of famine, has been the sole 
experience of its inhabitants during the present 
century. To convert these poor people into 
peasant proprietors would be impracticable. To 
make them copyholders under a quit-rent would 
be scarcely more to the purpose. Even to give 
them the land for nothing would not prove a 
permanent alleviation. Many of them, indeed, 
have no land at all. What, then, is to be done ? 
Manifestly, the only remedy is emigration. ... . 
Within the compass of a little more than a week, 
after a pleasant voyage, a proportion of these 
unhappy multitudes might be landed on the 
quays of Quebec, the women healthier, the 
children rosier, and the men in better heart and 
spirits than ever they have been since the day 
they were born. Four or five days more would 
plant them, without fatigue or inconvenience, 
on a soil so rich that it has only to be scratched 
to grow the best wheat and barley that can be 
raised on the continent of America. I myself 
have seen an immeasurable sea of corn clothing 
with its golden expanse what two years before 
had been a desolate prairie ..... simply 
through the exertions of a small Russian colony 
that had run up their shanties in that favoured 

nd.” 


Lord Dufferin went further into this 
question; but he (Mr. Chaplin) had 
already read the concluding statements 
of Lord Dufferin on the second reading 
of the Bill. There were no proposals 
in the Bill at the present time for migra- 
tion to other parts of Ireland; and he 
wished to press upon the Government 
the desirability of accepting Amendments 
in that direction. He would say nothing 
then as to the proprietary clauses of the 
Bill, as he had already expressed his 
opinion at some length on that subject ; 
but he was certainly of opinion that the 
Government, instead of placing this part 
of the Bill in a merely subsidiary posi- 
tion, ought to give prominence to it and 
deal with it at once, because it was the 
only part by which they could effect any 
real or permanent improvement in the 
position of the people of Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman had given them 
the reason why the last part of the Bill 
should have greater prominence than it 
now occupied. He told them what he 
had omitted altogether to tell them in 
1870, that land hunger in Ireland was 
at the root of all the evil. Indeed, the 
right hon. Gentleman called it the rooted 
and standing evil of the country; and 
yet in the first four parts of the Bill 
nothing was done to alleviate that evil, 
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but the provisions proposed would tend 
rather to increase it. Without further 
delay he would move the Amendment 
which stood in his name. 

Amendment proposed, ‘‘ before Clause 
1, postpone Parts I. to IV. inclusive.” — 
(Mr. Chaplin.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: My noble Friend 
behind me (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice), 
in moving his Amendment, with un- 
questionable sincerity stated that he did 
it in order to expedite the progress of 
the Bill. The hon. Member who has 
just sat down has made no such declara- 
tion about expediting the progress of 
the Bill. The hon. Member is incapable 
of putting forward a profession incon- 
sistent with his intention. I wish, there- 
fore, to point out to the Committee the 
principle on which the hon. Member 
makes this Motion. He objects practi- 
cally to the first 18 clauses of the Bill. 
Then comes Part V., to which he does 
not object, and his argument amounts 
to this—that any hon. Gentleman who 
objects to any part of the Bill should 
make a Motion which would allow him 
to select the particular part of the mea- 
sure he prefers, and to take that part 
for consideration first. Now, as to the 
question of progress and expediency. If 
the Committee were to assent to the 
Motion of the hon. Member, we should 
be travelling as straight as we could the 
road to utter confusion. It would be in 
the power of anybody to raise an indefi- 
nite number of questions of postpone- 
ment, and to make upon the Motion for 
postponement a speech upon the merits 
of the clause which he prefers, so that 
in this way every clause of the Bill 
could in turn be brought into discussion 
before the 1st clause. Her Majesty’s 
Government have made a proposal which 
shows the House what it is we think 
ought to be done. I submit that our 
course is to go forward with the lst 
clause of the Bill, and not postpone it for 
the sake of considering any other clause. 
The hon. Member must excuse me if I 
decline now to enter into any discussion 
in regard to Part V. of the Bill. 

Colonel Srantey and Mr. Mac Iver 
rose together. 

Tue CHAIRMAN asked if the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) withdrew the Amendment ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN replied in the nega- 
tive. 
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Tuz CHAIRMAN then called upon 
the right hon. and gallant Member for 
North Lancashire (Colonel Stanley). 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR rose to 
Order. The hon. Member for Birken- 
head (Mr. Mac Iver) was the first to rise, 
and he believed that it was the recog- 
nized Rule of the House that the hon. 
Member who was the first to rise had 
the right to address it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
and gallant Member for North Lanca- 
shire (Colonel Stanley) and the hon. 
Member for Birkenhead rose together, 
and the former caught my eye. [I first 
addressed a question to the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire, and then I called 
upon Colonel Stanley. 

Cotonet STANLEY: I am very re- 
luctant to interpose between the Com- 
mittee and the hon. Member for Birken- 
head. There can be no doubt, however, 
that what you, Sir, have stated is en- 
tirely correct. I sat down after I first 
rose, having risen at the same time as 
the hon. Member for Birkenhead, while 
you addressed a question to the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire. I wish 
now to give my reasons why the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 

‘does not appear to me to be quite as 
unreasonable as it does to the Prime 
Minister. Indeed, I find in the state- 
ment which has been made by the 
Prime Minister himself an argument in 
favour of the proposal which my hon. 
Friend makes. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that it is competent in this case 
to discuss what part of the Bill should be 
taken first, and that it is competent for 
any hon. Member to make a Motion to 
take that part of the Bill first which he 
prefers the most. No doubt, the Go- 
vernment are justly entitled to say what 
part of their Bill should come first and 
what should come last ; but, at the same 
time, judging from the language which 
had been used by different Members of 
the Cabinet, there seems to be some 
difference of opinion among the Govern- 
ment themselves as to the relative im- 
portance of the various parts of the Bill. 
The noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India has expressly said that he 
looks upon some of the provisions in the 
later part of the Bill as containing sub- 
stantial remedies for the undoubted evils 
which exist in Ireland, and that he looks 
upon the first part of the Bill as being 
merely the modus vivendi. Now, I can- 
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not help recalling to my mind what took 
place in 1871. There was brought into 
the House by the Government atthattime 
a Bill not very dissimilar in its general 
character from the Bill now before the 
House, inasmuch as it consisted of one 
provision which was likely to give rise 
to considerable discussion, and of other 
provisions which would probably meet 
with general approval. I refer to the 
Army Regulation Bill. The first part 
of that Bill was for the abolition of Pur- 
chase, and was made the subject of con- 
siderable debate. The other portions of 
the Bill met with general favour in all 
parts of the House, and some Members 
of the Committee will recollect what was 
done in reference to that Bill. Perhaps 
some hon. Members may draw some 
analogy from what occurred then, which 
may tend to guide them as to what may 
happen in this case. I have no inten- 
tion of making these remarks in any 
unfair spirit; but so far as the pres- 
sure of time is concerned, the Army 
Regulation Bill was introduced in 
March, whereas the present Bill was 
not introduced until April. Many 
persons voted for the second reading 
of that Army Bill, not because they 
had any love for the first part of the 
measure, but out of regard for the good 
which they thought might be done by 
the latter part of it. Now, upon the 
present Bill many hon. Members, in the 
debate which has taken place, have laid 
much less stress upon the first part of 
the Bill than upon the latter part which 
contains provisions in reference to emi- 
gration, purchase, and so forth. It is not 
unlikely that history may repeat itself, 
and that we may find in this case a re- 
petition of what occurred in 1871, when 
Mr. Cardwell came down on the 13th of 
June and stated that in consequence of 
the protracted debate which had taken 
place on the earlier part of the Bill, it 
was necessary to drop all the remaining 
part. The Government then claimed 
the support of those who had voted in 
favour of the second reading of the mea- 
sure. I do not say that this was inten- 
tionally done, and that it was never 
intended by the Government to proceed 
with the last part of the Army Bill ; but, 
at any rate, the effect was the same. 
Having obtained the general support of 
the House to the first portion of the Bill, 
the last part was afterwards dropped, 
and was not heard of until a year later, 
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Now, the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for India, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and others have justly laid such great 
stress upon the purchase clauses of the 
Bill, the provisions for enabling the 
tenant to acquire the holding, and the 
emigration provisions, that it does not 
appear to me to be as unreasonable as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister wishes the House to believe 
that the first part of the Bill might 
be suspended until we have had an op- 
portunity of considering the last part. 
Therefore, if my hon. Friend goes to a 
division, I shall certainly support him 
upon this ground, and I shall neither 
be deterred by the objections which 
have been raised, nor by the question 
of Order, which, Sir, I thought you had 
effectually disposed of. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he had risen, 
not with any intention of interposing 
between the Committee and the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who had 
just addressed them, nor had he any 
desire to impede the progress of the Bill ; 
but he had thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had mis- 
apprehended the purport of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin). He thought 
that hon. Members opposite would agree 
in the view he took that the Bill con- 
tained many useful provisions, but that 
there was a great deal in it which 
tended to overweight those useful pro- 
visions ; and he therefore thought that 
there was a good deal more than ap- 
peared at first sight in the proposal 
that they should postpone the earlier 
clauses of the measure, in order that 
they might take the clauses which he 
could not help thinking had a great 
deal to do with the present troubles of 
Ireland. Indeed, he would appeal to a 
very high authority—namely, to speeches 
which had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. He thought the speech 
he was about to quote was applicable to 
the present circumstances. It was made 
at a time when the right hon. Gentle- 
man represented a Lancashire consti- 
tuency, and he used these words— 


‘As a Lancashire Representative, I protest 
most solemnly against a system which drives 
the Irish population to seek work and wages in 
this country and in other countries, when both 
might be afforded them at home.” 
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But in a former part of the same speech 
the right hon. Gentleman showed that 
he was sometimes inconsistent. [ Loud. 
cries of ‘* Question!”’] Perhaps the 
Committee would allow him to quote a 
further portion of that speech sufficient 
to indicate the varying views which, 
even in the course of one single even- 
ing, that right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Bright) presented to the House. While 
at one moment censuring the Irish 
people in a way they little deserved, 
he was in the next full of praise and 
commendation for them. Speaking in 
1847, the right hon. Gentleman used 
these words—he quoted from a report 
of the speech contained in a work edited 
by the hon. Gentleman who now repre- 
sented Southwark— 


“The great cause of Ireland’s calamities is 
that Ireland is idle. I believe it would be 
found on inquiry that the population of Ire- 
land, as compared with that of England, do not 
work more than two days per week. Wherevera 
people are not industrious and are not employed, 
there is the greatest danger of crime and out- 
rage. Ireland is idle, and therefore she starves; 
Ireland starves, and therefore she rebels. We 
must choose between industry and anarchy; we 
must have one or the other in Ireland.” 


Perhaps the Committee would pardon 
him (Mr. Mac Iver) if he said at once 
that he cordially agreed with the gene- 
ral spirit of these remarks, with one 
exception, and that was where the right 
hon Gentleman described the people of 
Ireland as idle. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the hon. 
Member is now travelling beyond the 
Amendment before the Committee, which 
is simply to consider the propriety of 
postponing Clauses 1 to 18. 

Mr. MAO IVER thought he would 
be able to show the bearing of these 
remarks. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster was more nearly right when 
he showed how industrious the Irish 
people could be in foreign lands. The 
right hon. Gentleman in the same speech 
showed, notwithstanding the extract just 
quoted, that the Irish people—wherever 
the opportunity to labour was not denied 
them—were known to possess habits of 
industry, as well as many other good 
qualities. Wherever they had migrated 
to districts which had been too thinly 
populated they were industrious and 
thrifty; their usefulness in our Colonies 
was apparent to all. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he could not but think that 
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there was a great deal of force in the 
roposition of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ee for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) 
that they should put the early clauses of 
the Bill on one side, until they could 
have an opportunity of considering se- 
riously the questions which more nearly 
affected the well-being of the Irish 
Ss mt What were the clauses which 
is hon. Friend proposed to put on one 
side? Not one of them dealt with the 
terrible question of eviction, that had so 
much to do with emigration. He could 
not help feeling that there was no more 
serious question before the nation than 
the present condition of Ireland, and 
that there was no more serious question 
affecting Ireland than eviction. He felt, 
therefore, that the Government had done 
wrong in not giving emigration and 
eviction, two subjects which were neces- 
sarily connected, a much more promi- 
nent position in the Bill than they had 
done. In his opinion, it would have 
been far better if the Government, in- 
stead of introducing this confused Bill, 
had dealt broadly with this part of the 
question ; and he put it to the Commit- 
tee that it was necessary to discuss the 
position of those unfortunate tenants, 
and the compensation which would be 
necessary, if it were intended to deal 
honestly with those landlords whose 
Property would be injuriously affected. 
e trusted that the Committee would 
consent to postpone these clauses, the 
discussion of which only involved a waste 
of time, so that they might come at once 
to pressing and less controversial por- 
tions of the measure, and by this means 
they might be able to pass a really use- 
ful Bill with as little delay as possible. 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
yeren of the hon. Member for Mid 
incolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) really was 
to cut away the body and leave the tail 
of the Bill. The first part of the Bill 
would come into immediate operation in 
Ireland, whereas the remaining clauses 
could only come into operation gra- 
dually. He did not dispute the impor- 
tance of the emigration clauses; but it 
seemed to him that the best thing they 
could do now was to go to a division 
upon the Amendment at once, and then 
to proceed seriously with the discussion 
of the Bill. 
Mr. BRAND said, that he had voted 
for the Amendment moved by the noble 
Lord the Member for Calne (Lord Ed- 


Mr. Mac Iver 
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mond Fitzmaurice); but, as a large 
majority of the Committee had decided 
that the Government ought to be left to 
deal with the measure in the order they 
thought best, and as he was of opinion 
that the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lincolnshire would 
really lead to further delay, he should, 
on this occasion, vote with the Govern- 
ment. He trusted, however, that his 
hon. Friend would withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRODRICK thought the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell) formed one 
of the best arguments in favour of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire. The basis of the 
hon. Member’s argument was that the 
latter part of the Bill should be treated 
as if it were of no importance. He re- 
garded the earlier clauses as the body 
of the Bill, and the other part of it as 
simply the tail. Taking into considera- 
tion the course taken by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and the views which were en- 
tertained on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House in regard to the relative 
importance of the two portions of the 
Bill, he thought the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire had done good service 
in asking the Committee to direct their 
attention, in the first instance, to the 
5th part of the Bill. 

Mr. RITCHIE thought that the 
Prime Minister had hardly done justice 
to the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire in the remarks he had made on 
the proposition submitted by the hon. 
Member. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to imply that the object of his 
hon. Friend was to set aside the first 
four portions of the Bill, because he did 
not like them. Now, he (Mr. Ritchie) 
was not one of those who were strongly 
antagonistic to the first portion of the 
Bill. For his own part, he had come 
to the conclusion that a moderate tenant 
right was absolutely essential for Ire- 
land; but he had also come to the con- 
clusion, from the evidence which had 
been given, both in Ireland and Eng- 
land on the subject of Ireland, that 
there was even a more important ques- 
tion than that of an alteration of the 
laws between landlord and tenant—he 
meant the condition of the poverty- 
stricken, wretched, inhabitants of the 
Western part of Ireland. It was a dis- 
grace to this country that the state of 
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things which prevailed there should 
have been so long tolerated. It could 
not be said that those unfortunate people 
lived there, but rather that they existed. 
Professor Baldwin and Major Robinson 
ave very valuable evidence before the 
tichmond Commission as to the neces- 
sity of dealing with the present condi- 
tion of this population. They put inthe 
forefront the necessity of dealing with 
the question of emigration and immigra- 
tion. The hon. Member for Galway, 
who had taken great interest in the 
question of reclamation of waste lands, 
had, he thought, established conclu- 
sively that this was one of the most im- 
portant questions they had to deal with. 
It was immaterial to those unfortunate 
eople what rent they paid. They 
frerded together on a few acres of bog 
land totally incapable of keeping them- 
selves alive decently if they paid no rent 
at all. Therefore, he was free to confess 
that, although he attached considerable 
importance to the first portions of the 
Bill, modified as he hoped they would be 
in Committee, he was satisfied that by 
far the most important portion was that 
which dealt with this festering sore in 
the West of Ireland, and which could 
only be dealt with by a prudent scheme 
of emigration and reclamation. He, 
therefore, supported the proposition of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire, because he was afraid that, 
looking at the fact that they had not 
disposed of two Amendments in one 
whole day’s Sitting — [ Cries of ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”?] Hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House 
ironically cheered that remark ; but he 
begged to remind them that the chief 
part of the day had been taken up in 
discussing an Amendment put forward 
by one of their own supporters, and if 
they were anxious to cheer ironically 
they should address their cheers to the 
noble Lord the Member forCalne. At the 
time he was interrupted he was going 
on to say that he was very much afraid, 
from the small progress they had made 
to-day, and from the number of Amend- 
ments which had been placed upon 
the Paper by the friends of the Govern- 
ment, that by the time they came to 
the most important part of the Bill they 
would find it necessary to drop it alto- 
gether, because there would be no time 
to consider it. Therefore, believing that 
it was the most important part of the 
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Bill, and that they should consider it 
while they were fresh and had all their 
energy about them, instead of postpon- 
ing it until a time when every Member 
of the House would be exhausted, he 
should support the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire. 

Mr. T. P. O’°;CONNOR remarked, that 
he had voted for the Government in the 
last division, and he would gladly vote 
for them now, if they would make it 
possible for him to do so. He confessed 
that he was strongly prejudiced against 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire—first, because of the 
Amendment itself, and, secondly, be- 
cause it was proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire. He thought 
he was entitled to look with a certain 
amount of suspicion on any Amendment 
in regard to the tenure of land which 
came from such a quarter. He gave 
the hon. Member full credit for believing 
that he was right; but if the hon. Mem- 
ber was right, then certainly he (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) was wrong. He thought 
the Government had a right to ask the 
Committee to allow them to proceed with 
the Bill in the order which best recom- 
mended itself to their judgment, and it 
was a most serious thing for any Mem- 
ber of the House to ask the Committee 
to reverse the order at which they had 
deliberately arrived, because the effect 
of such a proposal, if carried, would be 
to throw all the plansthe Government had 
made for carrying the Bill into operation 
into a state of confusion which might 
imperil the measure. There was also 
another side of the question, and it was 
this—if the Government were strongly 
of opinion that in this matter, to use 
the phraseology of the hon. Member 
opposite (Sir George Campbell), that it 
was necessary to proceed with the body 
first and the tail afterwards—it was not 
desirable that they should reverse the 
order, and take the tail first and the 
body afterwards. They were agreed 
that the true solution of the Irish diffi- 
culty was to buy up the property of the 
landlords very largely, and not to at- 
tempt a solution by patching up the 
relations between the landlord and ten- 
ant. The part of the Bill which the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire wished to 
discuss was that which dealt with the 
purchase regulation. Now, his (Mr. 
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they gave a Court or a Commission 
power to purchase and power to expro- 
priate, they would do far more, directly, 
to give the existing tenants relief than 
by any other means, because, if they 
give power to purchase from the land- 
lord who was willing to sell and the 
power of expropriation against the land- 
lord who was unwilling to sell, they 
would have a guarantee for the good 
conduct of the landlord much better than 
would be afforded by any tedious pro- 
cess of litigation. He therefore thought 
that the Government had better proceed 
with Part I. of the Bill first. Further- 
more, he was afraid that the Govern- 
ment, from what they had said, had not 
yet made up their minds as to the scope 
of these purchase clauses. There seemed 
to be an extraordinary difference of opi- 
nion on this part of the Bill between the 
Prime Minister and the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India. The noble 
Lord had spoken of the first part of the 
Bill with something akin to contempt, 
as being merely transitory or a modus 
vivendi, preparing the House for the 
happy state of things that was to be in- 
troduced by the later part of the mea- 
sure. Now, whenever the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister referred 
to the first part of the Bill, he always 
ave the House to understand that his 
esire was not to maximize, but to mini- 
mize the later portion of the Bill, and 
decrease the amount of money spent in 
the creation of a present proprietary. 
He hoped the Prime Minister would 
condescend to say whether he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) had placed a true or a false 
interpretation upon his views, and per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman would 
even go a little further, and say that he 
was not entirely hostile to the principle 
of compulsory expropriation, but that 
he would apply to bad and rack-renting 
landlords in Ireland, for the common 
weal, the same principle of compulsory 
purchase that was applied to the pur- 
chase of property for railway purposes. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would give 
him and his Friends some such assurance 
as that their course would be more easy ; 
and he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) would cor- 
dially join with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, as he did in the last division, in 
opposing the Amendment. 
orD ELCHO merely wished to say a 
word upon the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend. He cordially sympathized with 
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the view that was held by his hon. 
Friend that the remedial part of the 
Bill, and that which was for the real 
benefit of those who were suffering most 
in Ireland, was the fifth part. That was 
the most useful part of the Bill; but, 
unhappily, it was quite antagonistic to 
the first part. But, although he made 
these remarks as to the first part of the 
measure, he thought his hon. Friend 
ought to rest satisfied with what he had 
done in bringing the matter before the 
House, and that he should not divide 
the Committee, provided a distinct un- 
derstanding were given by the First 
Lord of the Treasury that he would per- 
severe with the fifth, which was the only 
remedial portion of the measure. He 
hoped to receive from the right hon. 
Gentleman an assurance that he would 
persevere with that part of the Bill 
until the bitter end, and carry it through 
as much as he wou!d endeavour to carry 
the other parts through. He thanked 
his right hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for North Lancashire (Colonel 
Stanley) for reminding them of what 
took place in regard to the Army Pur- 
chase Bill. At the time that Bill was 
introduced, there were many hon. Mem- 
bers who did not believe in the value of 
the abolition of purchase, and who be- 
lieved that the measure would do very 
little for the Army if it only dealt with 
purchase, but who were of opinion that 
there were other parts of the measure 
which were valuable, and which would 
improve our military system. He recol- 
lected seeing the then Secretary of State 
for War walking up and down the Horse 
Guards, and holding consultations under 
the shade of the trees in the Park, con- 
sidering what he would do with the 
latter part of the Bill, and the next day 
the right hon. Gentleman came down to 
the House and threw the rest of the mea- 
sure overboard. He very much dreaded 
that a similar course might be taken 
in regard to the present Bill ; and, there- 
fore, he would urge his right hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for North 
Lancashire to press for a distinct under- 
standing that the Government would 
persevere to the end with the fifth por- 
tion of the Bill. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
rise for the purpose of saying very 
nearly what has been said already— 
namely, that if the question is one of 
the order in which the clauses are to be 
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taken, it would not be fair, after the 
decision at which the Committee has 
recently arrived, to stand against the 
convenience of the Government. But 
there is really, I apprehend, in the mind 
of my hon. Friend, as there is in the 
minds of many other hon. Members, 
something very much beyond the mere 
question of order. Whether it is justified, 
or whether it is not justified, there does 
lie at the bottom of many minds a strong 
suspicion that the 5th part of the Bill, 
much as it is looked upon as by far the 
most promising portion of the measure, 
does not command the same sympathy 
and support from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment as do the former parts. If 
we could be well assured that that is 
not so, of course there would be no 
reason why we should endeavour to press 
for any alteration in the mode of pro- 
ceeding; but I am bound to say that 
there have been expressions used from 
time to time by the Prime Minister and 
others which have given grounds for the 
not unnatural suspicion that everything 
is not quite right about this 5th part. 
If we could be assured that we are 
wrong, I should advise my hon. Friend 
not to delay the Committee, but to rest 
satisfied ; but if otherwise, then I think 
he ought to divide. 

Mr. CHAPLIN wished to take this 
opportunity of removing the impression 
which appeared to prevail on the other 
side of the House that his Amendment 
had been moved for the purpose of delay- 
ing the progress of the Bill. He could 
assure the Committee that it was not so. 
If he had desired to impede the progress 
of the Bill, he would have done so in a 
manner that could not have been mis- 
taken. He certainly should not aim at 
one thing while pretending to do another. 
He had moved this Amendment for the 
reasons he had stated just now; and he 
had an additional reason for so doing— 
namely, that one or two observations 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury in 
regard to this question which justified 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
in entertaining an uncomfortable feel- 
ing of suspicion that the right hon. 
Gentleman was not himself altogether 
enamoured of the 5th part of the Bill. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
had said on one occasion that the ques- 
tion of emigration was open for con- 
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the right hon. Gentleman could not be 
surprised that they who on that side of 
the House attached importance to the 
5th part of the Bill should desire em- 
phatically to press their views on the 
Committee. Some hon. Members on 
the other side of the House spoke as if 
this was the first time the question had 
been mentioned; but everything that 
had been uttered, the very words that 
had been used, had been heard before. 
Everything told them now the House 
heard in 1870, and with this result— 
that the Government failed as com- 
pletely and utterly as never a Govern- 
ment failed before. Desiring to avoid the 
cardinal mistakes committed in 1870, he 
wished to impress upon the Government 
the immense importance of recognizing 
above all, and before all, what lay at 
the root of all the miseries of Ireland. 
They had the word of the right hon. 
Gentleman for it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had himself called the attention of 
the House of Commons and of the country 
to the fact that what lay at the root of 
ail the suffering in Ireland was the land 
hunger which existed in that country. 
Then, was it.not natural that he (Mr. 
Chaplin) should impress upon the Go- 
vernment the necessity of acting on their 
own words, and going to the root of the 
question to begin with, and not at the 
end? ‘To show that he had no desire of 
impeding the progress of the Bill, he 
would not proceed with his Amendment 
now; but he might be allowed to say 
that, as the right hon. Gentleman dis- 
tinctly assured the House the other 
night that there was no confiscation in 

this Bill, they on that side of the House 

had since then proved and demonstrated 
beyond the possibility of doubt that 

there was confiscation in it. So far, they 
had received no answer from the other 

side of the House. No single Member 
of the Government had attempted to 

meet or grapple with the question; and 

although on that occasion he should not 

further delay the progress of the Bill, 

he reserved to himself the right of 
taking whatever course he thought fit 

in future until it was made distinctly 

clear that there was no confiscation in 

the measure. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must confess 

that it appears to me very little is gained 

in the progress of the Business of the 

House by raising debates of this kind, 

in which an hon. Gentleman, after de- 
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livering himself twice of his sentiments, 
concludes by saying that he will proceed 
no further at present, but that he will 
reserve to himself the right of raising 
the question again. I am also asked 
for an assurance as to the relative im- 
portance I attach to the different por- 
tions of the Bill. [Mr. Cuapuiy: I 
made no such and No, it was the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite; but we 
were told by the hon. Gentleman that no 
Member of the Government has at- 
tempted to make the simplest reply to 
his demonstration on the subject of con- 
fiscation. Now, to the charge of confis- 
cation brought against the Bill, I en- 
deavoured to make what I thought was 
a sufficient reply, though, probably, the 
hon. Member, from the sublime height 
on which he stands, has failed to observe 
so minute an object as a counter-argu- 
ment. The hon. Member says that no 
answer has been made to that charge. 
Answers have been made and answers 
will be made. There is no confiscation 
in the Bill. If there were confiscation 
to be found in this Bill it would be found 
in the recommendation for which the 
hon. Gentleman is responsible, which 
would enable the tenant to obtain the 
judgment of the Court to prevent a land- 
lord from obtaining the rent he might 
obtain in the open market. If there is 
anything in the shape of confiscation the 
hon. Member is the author of it. But I 
will not enter into that matter now. I 
will only take the opportunity of assur- 
ing the hon. Member that he shall have 
it elucidated to his heart’s content. As 
to the seductive prospect which the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr.T.P. O’Connor) 
holds out to me of having his support in 
the coming division, if I will only give 
an assurance that I am ready, at the 
expense of the people of the Three King- 
doms, to authorize a Commission to go 
into Ireland and compulsorily to buy 
the estates of the landlords, or to buy 
them without any particular limit as to 
the amount, and for the Government to 
undertake the responsibility of providing 
the means, I will not add a syllable to 
what I have already said on the subject. 
I have gone very far in proposing that 
liabilities should be undertaken by the 
Public Exchequer ; and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition, 
who likewise wants assurances as to the 
importance Iattach to Part V. of the Bill, 
and is jealous that it may be dropped, 
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appears to have forgotten that on the 
night of the introduction of the Bill he 
pointed to the large and dangerous lia- 
bilities which the measure involved. 
Under the present circumstances, I do 
not think it wise to enter into a large 
discussion of this part or that part of 
the Bill. The Bill has been proposed 
by Her Majesty’s Government as a 
whole. They draw no distinction be- 
tween one part and another part of the 
Bill. The importance they attach to it 
is more than they can describe in words, 
and that importance they have never 
limited to Parts I., I1., IIT., or IV., or 
any other part. Upon that ground 
they are prepared to stand, and as I trust 
we are all desirous of dealing with the 
matter, and of proceeding with the Bill, 
we may now pass to the consideration of 
the 1,500 Amendments which stand on 
the Paper in order that we may make 
some progress with the measure. 

Mr. GORST wished to point out to 
the right hon. Gentleman that having 
been challenged to give an assurance, he 
had sat down after having carefully 
avoided giving any. This was one of 
the points in which the Committee were 
placed in a position of great difficulty by 
the two voices with which the Govern- 
ment spoke to them. When the Secre- 
tary of State for India addressed some 
observations upon the subject, he laid 
the greatest possible stress upon Part V. 
of the Bill as the cardinal portion of the 
Bill, and the noble Lord did what the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
said the Government would not do—he 
did draw a distinction between one part 
of the Bill and the other. [Mr. Txo- 
ROLD Rocers: Where?]| It was not in 
the House of Commons. The learned 
Professor who gave that ironical cheer 
appeared to think that the words of a 
Minister were not binding unless they 
were uttered in that House. He (Mr. 
Gorst) imagined that Ministers of the 
Crown were bound by their public ut- 
terances everywhere. The noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India did what 
the Prime Minister said no Member of 
the Government would do—he drew a 
distinction between the two parts of the 
Bill, and stigmatized the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th parts as a mere modus vivendi 
until Part V., which was the really 
valuable part of the Bill, should come 
into operation. All he (Mr. Gorst) now 
wished to call the attention of the Com- 
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mittee to was that on scores of occasions 
it would be their fate to listen to two 
distinct voices on the part of the Govern- 
mept, and that they would have the 
greatest difficulty in making out which 
voice they were to believe. The Secre- 
tary of State for India said the 5th part 
was to be the important part of the Bill. 
The Prime Minister, when challenged, 
slurred over the 5th part, evidently at- 
taching po importance to it, and his (Mr. 
Gorst’s) belief was that when Part I. and 
the earlier parts of the Bill were safely 
got through Committee, they would see 
Part V. dropped altogether. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) and hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have referred 
again and again to what I said in the 
City not long ago; and I may as well, 
therefore, state exactly what it was I did 
say on that occasion. I referred to the 
different parts of the Bill, no doubt; but 
I am not aware that I drew a distinction 
between them. Certainly I did not do 
what the hon. and learned Member says 
—‘‘ stigmatize ’’ the first portion of the 
Bill. I do not know why the hon. 
and learned Member should assert that 
a statement that the first portions of the 
Bill are intended to provide a modus vi- 
vendt must be called ‘ stigmatizing’’ the 
Bill. I should like to know what could 
be more important than to provide a 
modus vivendi? What can be a more 
essential object of this Bill? No doubt 
I said, as I would still say, and I think 
most of my Colleagues would say, that 
the provisions of the Bill which relate 
to emigration and the increase in the 
number of landowners are the provi- 
sions most likely to effect a permanent 
improvement in the condition of Ireland. 
At the same time, I stated plainly, as I 
state now, that we cannot look to these 
parts of the Bill and to these provisions 
to produce any very rapid or immediate 
improvement in the condition of Ireland; 
and it is absolutely necessary, until the 
beneficial influence provided by that 
portion of the Bill can come into full 
operation, that other measures should 
be adopted which will enable the coun- 
try to tide over the present state of 
things. I certainly never drew any dis- 
tinction between the relative importance 
of these objects. If Iam asked which 
is the most important object—whether 
to provide a permanent but very gradual 
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cure, or to provide the means for making 
the existence, either of landlords or ten- 
ants, tolerable and pleasant in the mean- 
time—I should say the immediate ob- 
ject is the more important one. But I 
do not wish to be drawn into giving pre- 
cedence to the importance of one part of 
the Bill or the other. Nothing I have 
said is inconsistent with what was said 
by my right hon. Friend that the Go- 
vernment regard this Bill as a whole, 
and that as a whole they intend to go 
on with it. The condition of Ireland 
appears to me to be that of a patient, who 
from some cause—perhaps of very long 
standing—finds himself extremely ill. 
There might be an opinion that certain 
changes in his mode of living would 
alone restore him to complete good 
health ; but these changes could not be 
applied immediately to restore him, and 
it is a remedy to be actually applied at 
this moment that the Government are 
proposing in the first part of the Bill. 
I hope that, having now stated what I 
said and what I intended to say at the 
Fishmonger’s Hall, there may be an end 
of any attempts on the part of hon. 
Members opposite to attribute to mea 
desire in any way to disparage the 
importance of the first portion of this 
Bill. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: It must be 
a matter of satisfaction to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lincoln (Mr. Chap- 
lin) and to other Members of this House 
who take the view which he does— 
namely, that the material part of the 
Bill for the permanent improvement of 
Ireland is to be found in the Sth part, and 
not in the first four portions—to find that 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India adheres entirely to the state- 
ment which he made some nights ago 
in the City. It is most satisfactory to 
be informed, on the authority of the 
noble Lord, that not only does he hold 
that view, but that he is authorized to 
say that that view is shared by most of 
his Colleagues. I am sorry that the 
noble Lord has not been able to go a 
step further, and to assure the Committee 
that that view is shared, not only by 
‘‘most,” but by all of his Colleagues. 
Still, that assurance is most satisfactory, 
and I trust that my hon. Friend will not 
think it necessary, after that assurance, 
to press his Amendment to a division. 
With regard to the statement of the 
Prime Minister I have only one word to 
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say, and that is that in the course of it 
the right hon. Gentleman thought it ex- 
pedient again to attempt to fix on my 
hon. Friend that most unfounded charge 
that he is responsible for the constitu- 
tion of the Court for settling the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland. No doubt my hon. Friend, as 
one of the Commissioners, assented to the 
Report of the Commission ; but I chal- 
lenge the right hon. Gentleman to find 
in that Report any mention of the word 
** Court.” 

Mr. MAC IVER wished to ask the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India a question in regard to the mean- 
ing of the statement. which he had just 
made. When he, on the part of the 
Government, declared that they took their 
stand on the whole Bill, did he mean that 
they gave the House the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill, and that 
the House must accept it without having 
regard to any of the important Amend- 
ments which had been placed on the 
Paper by hon. Members on both sides 
of the House, and without the omission 
of asingle clause? Did the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister mean that when they said that 
the House must take the whole Bill 
absolutely and precisely as it stood? 
If the noble Lord did not mean that, 
would he kindly point out in what direc- 
tion Amendments would be accepted ? 

Mr. BIGGAR thought that the Irish 
Members, on a question of this sort, 
should have an opportunity of saying a 
few words. It seemed to him that the 
policy of the Tory Party in regard to 
the Bill was, if possible, to get the only 
portion of the measure which the Irish 
Members looked upon as beneficial to 
the Irish tenants shelved, and simply 
carry that part of it which the Irish 
Members conceived to be, not only 
valueless, but mischievous. Hon. Mem- 
bers with whom he acted were all of 
opinion that the clauses which had re- 
ference to emigration would be highly 
mischievous; and they thought the Prime 
Minister should not stick too firmly to 
the idea he had propounded that it was 
necessary to have the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill. The 
practical result of adhering to that policy 
would be that the Bill would still be in 
Committee, at least, until the Ist of 
August, with the certainty that it would 
not be passed into law during the pre- 
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sent Session. There were two parts of 
the Bill that it was most important and 
desirable to pass into law this Session— 
namely, those parts which proposed to 
fix the rents of the holdings, and to make 
provision for the purchase of holdings 
by the tenauts. If those portions of the 
Bill were not rapidly disposed of there 
would be no chance of having any really 
valuable measure passed this Session, 
and all the time which had been occu- 
pied over the Bill would be~entirely 
wasted. 


Amendment negatived. 


Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, the next Amendment on the Paper 
stood in his name, and was merely a 
formal Amendment to enable him to 
move other Amendments further on, ex- 
cepting certain tenancies from the opera- 
tion of the clause. He was simply 
anxious that when he reached the part of 
the clause in which he wished to move a 
substantial Amendment, he and others 
having similar Amendments should not 
be debarred from having the right to 
move them on the ground that, having 
accepted the earlier portion of the clause, 
they had shut themselves out from pro- 
posing these alterations. He hoped the 
Prime Minister would be able to assure 
him that when the exceptions to which 
he referred were reached, neither his 
hon. Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell), nor the hon. 
Member for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay), nor 
himself, should be considered as having 
deprived themselves of their right. He 
mentioned this because it had been 
stated on another Bill that when a clause 
had been practically passed a proposal 
for an alteration or exception at the end 
was too late, the Member making the 
proposal having been a party to accept- 
ing the clause as it stood, without there 
being anything to show that there was 
to be an exception further on. He 
wished, if possible, to have an assurance 
from the Prime Minister that the Rules 
of the House for regulating the proceed- 
ings of Committees would not be used 
to prevent him from bringing up subse- 
quently the Amendment which he wished 
to move. The best course would cer- 
tainly be to discuss the exceptions on 
their own merits when they reached the 
last part of the clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 7, 
before the words ‘‘the tenant,’’ insert 
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“except as hereinafter provided.”— 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he appre- 
hended there would be no difficulty in 
moving the Amendment the noble Lord 
desired to move at the end of the clause. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that, in that case, he would, with 
the leave of the Committee, withdraw 
the Amendment. 

Taz CHAIRMAN put the Question 
that the Amendment be, by leave, with- 
drawn, and declared that the ‘‘ Ayes” 
had it. 

Mr. WARTON: I object, Sir. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
has been, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. WARTON: No, Sir; I chal- 
lenged it before you said that it was 
withdrawn. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member may have challenged 
my decision; but his challenge did not 
reach me until after I had declared that 
the Amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. WARTON: I spoke loudly and 
distinctly. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE: I heard 
the hon. and learned Member challenge 
the decision of the Chairman. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: Is not the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton) resisting the authority of 
the Chair ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have no doubt 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port is perfectly correct in his statement, 
and I can only regret that I did not hear 
his challenge until after I had said that 
the Amendment was withdrawn. 

Eart PERCY: Would it not be as 
well that the Chairman, on rising to 
put an Amendment, should kindly look 
round the House before he decided ? 

Mr. BRAND: I rise to Order. I wish 
to ask what is the Question before the 
Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : There is no Ques- 
tion before the Committee on which the 
noble Lord (Earl Percy) is entitled to 
speak. 

Eart PEROY: I rise to Order. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: Thereis no Ques- 
tion of Order. I always endeavour to 
look round. 

_ Mr. WARTON: But you did not. 
| Cries of ‘‘ Order!” and ‘“‘ Name egg 
Mr. GLADSTONE: If the hon. an 
learned Member does not retract that 
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expression, I must move that the words 
be taken down. 

Mr. WARTON: What words ? 

Mr.GLADSTONE: The words, ‘‘ You 
did not.” It isa direct contradiction of 
the Chair. 

Mr. WARTON : My words were not 
the contradiction they appeared to be, 
and were probably not distinctly heard 
owing to the noise which prevailed. I 
should not have been so rude as to con- 
tradictthe Chair. I did not say, ‘‘ You 
did not.” The expression used by the 
Chairman was, ‘‘ The Chair endeavours 
to look round,’’ and I said, ‘‘ But does 
not.”” If it is an expression I was out 
of Order in using, I at once withdraw 
it; I only wish to say that I did chal- 
lenge the decision of the Chair before 
the Amendment was declared to be with- 
drawn. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber denies having used any offensive ex- 
pression. The next Amendment on the 
Paper is one in the name of the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy)— 
Clause 1, page 1, line 7, at commence- 
ment, insert— 

“ From and after the passing of this Act the 

13th section of ‘The Landlord and Tenant (Ire- 
land) Act, 1870,’ shall be, and the same is hereby 
repealed.”’ 
That Amendment cannot be put, because 
it proposes to insert words at the be- 
ginning of the clause. It can, how- 
ever, either be brought up as a sepa- 
rate clause, or as an addition to the 
clause. The next Amendment is in the 
name of the hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Brand). 

Mr. HEALY said, he did not propose 
to challenge the decision of the Chair ; 
but he wished to know upon what 
grounds an hon. Member could not pro- 
pose an Amendment at the beginning or 
in the middle of a clause just as well as 
at the end? He had never heard it laid 
down before that an Amendment must 
appear at a certain corner or turning 
of a clause. As far as he was con- 
cerned, the present ruling did not make 
the slightest difference, as he was indif- 
ferent whether the Amendment came at 
the beginning or at the end of the clause ; 
but he would submit that for the pur- 
poses of the Bill the Amendment would 
really be better at the beginning, and 
he did not think that he ought to be 
fettered in his judgment as to where it 
should be inserted by the judgment of 
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any other Member, even if it happened 
to be the Chair. [ Cries of ‘“Order!” 
and ‘‘ Chair !”’ | e had said nothing 
disrespectful to the Chair. He had 
only submitted that hon. Members ought 
not to be fettered in their judgment by 
the views of any other hon. Member. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD rose to Order. 
He wished to know if the hon. Member 
was in Order in challenging the ruling 
of the Chair ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I have already 
explained to the hon. Member that his 
Amendment would not be out of Order 
if proposed at the end of the clause; 
but it is inconsistent with the construc- 
tion of the clause to take it at the com- 
mencement; and I, therefore, rule that 
it is out of Order. I cali upon the hon. 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Brand). 

Mr. BIGGAR rose to Order. He 
begged to move that the Chairman re- 
port Progress and ask leave to sit again. 
There would be no use in commencing 
the discussion of a new Amendment two 
minutes before the time at which they 
would be obliged to adjourn the con- 
sideration of the Bill. 

Mr. CALLAN asked whether, as the 
Chairman had called upon an hon. Mem- 
ber by name to move an Amendment, it 
was competent for the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) to intervene, and, 
stating that he rose to Order, proceed to 
move to report Progress ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
for Louth (Mr. Callan) is perfectly cor- 
rect. It is not competent for the hon. 
Member for Cavan to intervene on a 
question of Order, and then to move to 
report Progress. 

Mr. HEALY said, that he had also 
risen to a point of Order, and had not 
concluded his remarks when he was in- 
terrupted by a Welsh Member. Mr. 
Playfair, without allowing him (Mr. 
Healy) to conclude, called upon the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Brand). He 
apprehended that the Chairman had 
ruled his Amendment to be out of Order 
simply upon his own ipse dixit—[ Cries 
of ‘‘Name!’’}—but he did not propose 
to challenge the decision of the Chair. It 
had been ruled that he could not move 
any Amendment at the present time. 
Of course he submitted to that ruling; 
but he respectfully asked the Chairman 
to state upon what grounds he (Mr. 
Healy) was unable to move the Amend- 
ment. 


Mr Healy 


Representation of the 
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Taz CHAIRMAN: The Chairman 
is intrusted with the duty of presiding 
over the conduct of Business in Commit- 
tee. After consulting the officers of the 
House, who have had the greatest ex- 
perience, and who coincided with me 
that it would be inconsistent with the 
construction of the clause for the hon, 
Member to move his Amendment at the 
beginning of the clause, I ruled that the 
Amendment was out of Order. I now 
call upon the hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Brand). 

Mr. BRAND remarked, that it was 
impossible to move his Amendment then 
(6.50); and he would, therefore, move 
that the Chairman report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Brand.) 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


And it being ten minutes to Seven of 
the*clock the House suspended its Sit- 
ting. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
bli 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(ELECTION SYSTEMS). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BLENNERHASSETT, in rising 
to call attention to the importance, in 
view of probable changes in the electoral 
franchise and the distribution of politi- 
cal power, of full and accurate informa- 
tion with respect to the relative advan- 
tages of various systems of election in- 
cluding proportional representation, the 
cumulative vote, and the restricted vote ; 
and to move— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the system of 
election of Members of this House best calcu- 


lated to secure the just and complete represen- 
tation of the whole electoral body,” 
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said, it was impossible tu exaggerate 
the serious nature of the change which 
was impending, and which would bring 
upon the register a. larger number of 
electors than had been enfranchised by 
any previous Reform Bill. Before em- 
barking upon a change so great, it was 
of the first importance that the fullest 
possible information should be obtained, 
in order that the change might be made 
ina way which should produce the maxi- 
mum amount of advantage and the mini- 
mum of danger that might attend it. 
He was most anxious that the House of 
Commons should reflect the mind of the 
country; but, in order that it should do 
so, the utmost care should be taken so 
to organize the electoral body as that it 
should not remain inaccurate, mislead- 
ing, and unjust, owing to the present 
extremely anomaious distribution of 
electoral power. At the last General 
Election, 181,000 electors failed to re- 
turn a single Member, while 785,000 
electors returned no fewer than six Re- 
presentatives to Parliament. It was a 
fact that, taking many important elec- 
toral divisions, a majority of electors 
were represented by a minority of Mem- 
bers, the result in all such cases being 
to stultify the opinion of the majority of 
electors. It ought not, therefore, to be 
overlooked that, under the existing sys- 
tem, a large majority of the electors 
might be excluded from direct repre- 
sentation in that House. They were, 
no doubt, told, in answer to that griev- 
ance when it was put forward, that if 
the complainants were not directly re- 
presented in their own constituencies 
they were indirectly represented in other 
constituencies. That argument had, 
however, he thought, been sufficiently 
exploded during the debate on the Re- 
form Bill of 18382. They had now no 
guarantee that the majority of Members 
in the House represented the opinion of 
the majority of the electors of the coun- 
try. At the last General Election no 
fewer that 70 Liberal seats and 48 Con- 
servative seats were won or saved by 
majorities not exceeding 1 in 20. Slight 
changes in the feeling of the country 
might thus lead to disproportionate 
changes in the composition of the House 
of Commons, and a small section of 
weak-minded persons in the constituen- 
cies might bring the political life of the 
country into a dangerous and unsettled 
condition. Besides, it should be re- 
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membered that in the case of what 
might be called an equilibrium of 
opinion, where a small number of elec- 
tors could influence an election, the in- 
ducement to corruption was always 
greatest. The question was, whether 
they could not preserve all the advan- 
tages of representative government, and 
yet free themselves from the disadvan- 
tages which he had pointed out. The 
Act of 1867 admitted the principle of 
the representation of minorities, and 
another and very important recognition 
of that principle was to be found in the 
Act relating to School Board elections ; 
but the question was, whether the exist- 
ing system could not, as ‘he believed it 
could, beimproved. He believed it was 
possible to give to every Member, both 
of a minority and a majority, represen- 
tation in Parliament by.the proportional 
system, as advocated by Mr. Hare. He 
believed the plan of proportional repre- 
sentation to be the true solution of the 
problem of representative government. 
His Resolution, however, did not pledge 
the House to that opinion; it simply 
asked for inquiry into the system, in 
order to find out what was best; his 
case, as regarded proportional represen- 
tation, was that it was worthy of careful 
inquiry and consideration. It was im- 
possible to speak of proportional repre- 
sentation without mentioning the name 
of Mr. Hare, to whom it owed its origin. 
He was indebted to Mr. Hare for ex- 
tracts from unpublished letters of emi- 
nent public men which were addressed 
to Mr. Hare on the publication of his 
work. [The hon. Member proceeded 
to read strong expressions of opinion 
in favour of the scheme from Mr. 
J. S. Mill, M. Prévost Paradol, and 
Professor Cairnes. The last-named re- 
marked that it disposed of bribery with- 
out any additional machinery.} As to 
the objection that the plan was new 
and unfamiliar, the answer was that 
it was neither mysterious nor compli- 
cated, and that it was easy to under- 
stand and to practice. The best de- 
scription of it was to be found in the 
words of Mr. Mill in proposing the 
clauses which he endeavoured to insert 
in the Reform Bill of 1867. There was 
nothing more in it than that vetes were 
to be received in every locality for other 
than local candidates; an elector would 
be allowed to bestow his vote on anyone, 
and he would naturally vote for the 
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person who would represent him best. If 
a sufficient number of persons fixed their 
choice on anyone, he would be elected; 
and the number of votes sufficient to 
elect a candidate would depend upon the 
proportion of the total number of Mem- 
bers to the total number of the whole 
constituency. Taking certain figures, 
the number of votes necessary to elect a 
candidate in this way would be 3,000, 
and when that number of votes had been 
put to the credit of a candidate, those 
whose votes had not been counted would 
not lose them if they had put down 
the name of a second candidate, to whom 
they were to be given if not required by 
the first. In that way an elector might 
vote alternatively for a first, a second, or 
a third candidate. This plan would pre- 
vent the throwing away of votes, and 
it would give ng trouble to any but the 
scrutineers ; while, as a matter of fact, 
their work would be simpler than many 
operations of daily occurrence. He re- 
frained from entering into questions of 
detail, which could be better examined 
in Committee. The answer to those 
who said the plan was unworkable 
was that it had been working well many 
years. It had been adopted in the 
elections of Denmark for the last 20or 
30 years ; and Lord Lytton, when he was 
Ambassador at Copenhagen, gave a 
clear account of the simplicity with 
which the plan was worked. It had 
been successfully tried in an election 
in London within the last few days. The 
effect of its adoption in Parliamentary 
Elections would be to make the House 
of Commons a truer reflection of the 
mind of the people, a truer image of the 
feelings of the nation. Every voter 
might have a due share of political 
power, and no one need be nominally 
represented by a candidate against 
whom he had voted. Under the system 
which he recommended power would 
be given to educated and enlightened 
minorities to elect men to represent 
them, and the House of Commons would 
become the representative of the national 
intelligence. No sudden -and violent 
changes would take place in the House 
not corresponding with changes outside. 
What were the objections which were 
urged against the system? One objec- 
tion was that it would destroy the local 
character of our representative institu- 
tions. He contended that no such effect 
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would follow. On the contrary, while 
Mr. Blennerhassett 
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the electoral system was made more 
elastic, local attachments would remain 
as strong as ever. Another cbjection 
was that crotchets and interests would 
increase, and legislation on the broad 
principle of the general good would be 
interfered with. Now, he thought that 
erotchets ought to be represented if a 
certain number believed in them. He 
sincerely believed the only real objec- 
tion and difficulty in the system was its 
unfamiliarity to the public mind. But 
that ought not to influence them. At 
the last General Election a peculiar 
form of electoral machinery originated 
at Birmingham, and shortly after that 
election the President of the Board of 
Trade wrote a letter to Zhe Times news- 
paper that, whether for good or evil, 
the organization had taken firm root in 
the country, and politicians would do well 
to give it in future unprejudiced atten- 
tion. He cordially admired the energy 
and skill by which his right hon. Friend 
and those who worked with him had at- 
tained results so eminently satisfactory. 
He contrasted this with the secret caucus 
system in America, by which the fran- 
chise was so manipulated before the 
voter went to the poll that there was no 
such thing as the exercise of free suf- 
frage. He entertained no doubt that 
such a system as this would be eminently 
distasteful to the President of the Board 
of Trade, for, in his address to the 
National Liberal Federation in Leeds in 
1879, he insisted that every section of 
the Party should be represented, and 
that none should suffer from exclusion. 
That was the strongest argument in 
favour of minorities. He claimed the 
support of all who honestly and sin- 
cerely held the Democratic theory of 
government. He hoped he had said 
enough to convince the House that there 
were grave and serious considerations 
involved in this matter, considerations 
which did not appeal to political passion 
or partizan zeal, but to the calm judg- 
ment of thoughtful men, who looked to 
the future, as well as the - present. 
They had now an interval of political 
calm; po one could say how long that 
calm might last; but what he desired 
was that it should be used in ecollect- 
ing information upon this subject. There 
were many reasons why the Govern- 
ment should not refuse the Commit- 
tee for which he asked. Those who 
believed in the system believed in it so 
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strongly and with such entire convic- 
tion that the question could not possibly 
be suppressed. Some felt so strongly on 
the subject that, anxious as they were to 
support Liberal progress in every direc- 
tion, they would find it utterly impos- 
sible without this inquiry to support any 
proposal for electoral reforms, and would 
feel it their duty to give their most 
strenuous opposition to any measure for 
the extension of the franchise if they 
had not full information on the subject. 
This was no class or Party question. It 
was in the interest of all classes, and in 
accordance with the principles of both 
Parties; the question was how they could 
get the most perfect safeguards at once 
against Democratic passion and oli- 
garchical re-action. He begged to move 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT said, that a great 
many on that side of the House hoped 
that the great question of County Reform 
would be dealt with next Session, and if 
that were so, they should not delay to 
make inquiries into the subject now be- 
forethem. In supporting the Resolution 
he did not wish it to be supposed that 
in all respects he agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kerry (Mr. 
Blennerhassett). His desire was, be- 
fore Party passion and individual pre- 
judice became excited, in view of another 
General Election, to look as deeply as 
they could into the different methods by 
which true representation was to be pro- 
vided. The House of Commons was 
now on its trial; it was not the only 
great debating place in the country— 
discussions were held outside as well as 
inside that House. For their own credit 
they ought to take care that their charac- 
terasa Parliament, where greatmeasures 
were to be discussed, should be kept up 
by making the House truly representa- 
tive of the nation. They had heard 
from Mr. Mill and Mr. Lowe equally 
gloomy anticipations of the terrible evils 
of a monotonous electorate, and how 
monotony would reign in that House. 
He denied that there was one uniform 
way of thinking in the present House of 
Oommons, or that variety did not exist. 
By a proper re-distribution of seats, and 
an increase in the system of one-mem- 
bered seats—the plan always favoured 
by Mr. Cobden—if any strong opinions 
were held in the country, Members 
would be found in that House to repre- 
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sent them. It was supposed that there 
was little chance of a minority being 
unrepresented in that House; but there 
was a chance of it. Let them take the 
case of Scotland. While he rejoiced 
that in Scotland the Liberals were so 
strong, he must say, as a Liberal, that 
Scotland would not be so well repre- 
sented if Scotch Conservatives were shut 
out from that House. The House would 
be less representative, and no good 
would be done to the country at large. 
They must remember that under the 
next Reform Bill the increased county 
electorate would necessitate, if they were 
to regard numbers at all, a large increase 
of County Representatives. Without 
discussing all the various systems that 
had been proposed, he would only ex- 
press his preference for small or mode- 
rate-sized constituencies, each electing 
one Member. What he desired’was that 
a constituency should have some know- 
ledge of its Members, which was, of 
course, impossible if the number of 
voters was very large. As things were, 
the constituencies had the power of 
electing Members, but were, in most 
cases, practically unable to select can- 
didates. To his mind, it was one of the 
main objections to the celebrated system 
of Mr. Hare that it would tend to pre- 
vent the expression of local feeling. 
At the same time, the plan might be 
tried in a modified form, in Lancashire, 
for instance, where large minorities 
were, in more than one case, virtually 
unrepresented. The changes that were, 
in his opinion, most urgent, were such 
as would increase the elector’s power of 
choice, and would secure the proper re- 
presentation of local feeling and inte- 
rests. He was glad to second the Resolu- 
tion of his hon. Friend. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘That ” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into and report upon the system of election of 
Members of this House best calculated to secure 
the just and complete representation of the 
whole electoral body,’—(Mr. Blennerhassett,) 


— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD observed, 
that the speech of the hon. Member for 
Kerry was substantially a recommenda- 
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tion of Mr. Hare’s system of voting, the 
objections to which were, perhaps, more 
obvious than its advantages. He saw 
no reason for referring the question to a 
Select Committee, though he admitted 
that some of the principles enunciated 
by the hon. Member would probably 
improve our present scheme of repre- 
sentation. It wasa matter which might 
rather be referred to the electors of the 
country to consider for themselves. It 
would probably happen on the occasion 
of every General Election that they would 
have one man elected the supreme Re- 
presentative of the country. There 
were several important questions which 
would be brought before the people of 
the country at no distant date — the 
liberation of the Church, the liberation 
of the land, in which he was more inti- 
mately interested, and possibly the libera- 
tion of Parliament from control by the 
other House of the Legislature. It was 
therefore important that every means 
should be used for insuring the most 
effective representation of the people of 
this country. With regard to the manner 
in which minorities were represented in 
three-cornered constituencies, he could 
not say that he was an admirer of the 
system. Suppose his hon. Friend the 
Member for Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rath- 
bone), at the time when he was the 
minority Member for Liverpool, had 
been nominated one of the Ministers of 
the country, it would have been utterly 
impossible for him to seek re-election, 
as it would now be for a Conservative in 
Manchester. He could not vote for the 
proposal of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Kerry, for while he thought the sub- 
ject was one of great importance which 
the people ought to investigate for them- 
selves, he did not believe it could be 
usefully considered at the present time by 
a Committee of the House of Commons, 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he was sur- 
prised to hear a Radical Member like 
the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold), who, he thought, did 
believe in principles, state that what 
was just and right was not expedient. 
He (Mr. Rathbone) was not prepared 
to say whether Hare’s system of repre- 
sentation was the best form of minority 
representation or not; but he was pre- 
pared very cordially to support a Motion 
for examination into what would be the 
best system of insuring the representa- 
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tion of minorities in the very great ex- 


Mr, Arthur Arnold 
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tension which they were bound to give to 
the representation of the Democratic 
part of the community. When he first 
advocated the system of the representa- 
tion of minorities, he had not the slight- 
est expectation of being a Member of 
that House, and also at that time he be- 
lieved that the extension of the franchise 
in Liverpool would have given entire 
power to the Liberal Party. Soit would 
have done if it had not so happened that 
the first election for Liverpool was on 
the Irish question of the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church, which raised the 
very strong feeling which exists in Lan- 
eashire of an anti-Irish and somewhat 
anti-national character. He advocated 
that system, because, believing it was 
necessary that every part of the com- 
munity should be represented, it seemed 
to him that there was a strength and a 
weakness in every kind of Government 
which they had yetseen. An aristocratic 
Government was apt to be somewhat 
narrow and oppressive, though having 
its own virtues ; and certainly a Govern- 
ment confined to the middle classes, as 
they saw it in Louis Philippe’s time in 
France, was narrow and mean, though it 
also had very great advantages; while 
a solely Democratic Government would 
be apt to be swayed by great tides of 
public opinion, and, therefore, not be 
sufficiently stable. What they really 
wanted was a Government which should 
represent the strength of every section. 
The second ground on which he thought 
a representation of minorities was very 
important was, that while believing, as 
he did, that th e instincts of the people 
were good and right, yet he did believe 
it was necessary, especially in a Demo- 
cratic constituency, that a number of 
men should be kept before it, and, as 
leaders of that constituency, should 
be so independent that they would be 
able, when there was a great wane of 
public opinion in one direction, to keep 
before the community, from an inde- 
pendent, a prominent position, the other 
side of the question. Even on our 
very imperfect form of minority sys- 
tem Mr. Cobden would have continued 
to represent the West Riding; the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Manchester; and the Prime Minister, 
South-West Lancashire. He believed 
that would have a most beneficial effect 
on the country, and would not have 
been without its advantages on those 
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distinguished men themselves, for he, quate representation of Scotch Conser- 
considered it very important that those | vatives had been referred to; but there 
who led the Government should repre- | was a more striking instance in England. 
sent large constituencies. Such repre- | The English Catholics had not been able 
sentation brought them in contact with to return a single Member in the House 
very different sections of the community, of Commons. He thought this Com- 
and it had a tendency to steady a poli- | mittee was needed more for the Govern- 
tician and prevent him from running/ ment than for independent Members. 
into extremes. Minority representation | Two statements had been lately made by 
gave aman a very great advantage in | the Prime Minister which he thought jus- 
taking a bold course against particular | tified the case of the hon. Member for 
sections of the community. The hon.} Kerry. The one was, that the Govern- 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) | ment staked its existence on the Irish 
had said that if a man represented a| Land Bill; and with this ought to be 
minority be could not take Office; but | compared the statement of the noble 
that difficulty would be removed if they | Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
could only throw away the absurd old | Affairs, that the present Parliament 
system which required a new election | would not be dissolved until it had dealt 
when a Minister took Office, and which | with the question of county representa- 
enabled a small constituency to reverse | tion, for which it had been elected; he 
the determination of the nation. He | hoped that was so; and the other was, 
was now no longer a minority Member, | that the late Conservative Ministry had 
and could speak without any personal | had a perfectly Constitutional right to 
interest. What a monstrous thing he act as they had done, just like the pre- 
said it would be if, in a constituency of | sent Ministry, though the former only 
60,000 electors, where 5 per cent would | represented a minority of the nation. 
turn the scale either way, that the | This Committee, if appointed, would 
minority, which with a slight wave of |do useful work in dealing with other 
public opinion might become the ma-| important points, such as the residen- 
jority, should for the term of years be | tial franchise—the assimilation of the 
absolutely unrepresented. They might) county to the borough franchise, and 
say that the minority of Conservatives in | the different kinds of voting—for even 








the towns would be represented by the 
Conservatives in the country, and vice 
versd; but he pointed out that the 
Liberal Members for the counties repre- 
sented a different shade of opinion from 
the Liberal Representatives in the towns. 

Mr. ASHTON DILKE said, he 
thought ‘the attitude assumed by the 
Liberal Members who had joined in this 
discussion justified the course taken by 
the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. Blenner- 
hassett) in bringing forward this Motion. 
It was curious to notice the differences 
of opinion on the subject in the present 
Ministry. The President of the Board 
of Trade and the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster were strong sup- 
porters of the absolute representation of 
the majority. On the other hand, the 
Postmaster General and the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment advocated a totally different sys- 
tem. The Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs was also much interested 
in the question of the best way to secure 
the representation of minorities. It was 
a strange fact that the late Conservative 
Government had been returned to power 
by a minority of electors. The inade- 
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two kinds, the minority vote being one; 
and there were different systems in Par- 
liamentary, municipal, and school board 
voting—all these were questions of the 
greatest interest ; and he hoped the Go- 
vernment would accept the Resolution 
of the hon. Member for Kerry. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that the hon. 
Member for Kerry advocated what was 
known asthe Hare system. The Resolu- 
tion was, at all events, an innocent one, 
and would simply involve a Committee of 
Inquiry, a great mass of evidence, and 
the publication of Blue Books which 
nobody would read. He had himself 
practical experience of the tyranny of a 
majority in municipal matters, where 
the majority absolutely overrode the 
minority, and incurred heavy liabilities 
which bore equally on the minority with 
the majority. He should oppose the 
scheme of the hon. Member for Kerry, 
for the reason that it would favour, as 
he believed, wire-pulling on the part of 
the Leaders of one of the two political 
Parties. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that though the discussion had been of 
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a very interesting and instructive nature 
it could not be denied that the speech of 
his hon. Friend, with which it opened, 
was more of an academical than of a 
practical character. He could only say 
that it had never before been the custom 
of the House of Commons to refer mat- 
ters of this kind to Select Committees— 
indeed, he remembered the saying of a 
very distinguished statesman, that he 
would never submit the Constitution of 
this country to a Select Committee. Any 
alterations of the laws of this country 
ought to be based on a deliberate ex- 
pression of opinion of the country, and 
not upon the Report of a Select Com- 
mittee. Ifa Committee were appointed, 
what practical result would follow? It 
could only be very much a reproduction 
of the debate of to-night. There would 
be a very ingenious speech in favour of 
the Hare system, and ingenious speeches 
in favour of other systems; and he saw 
no possibility of arriving at any practi- 
cal result. For his own part, he was 
one of the old-fashioned school, and he 
had never been able to bring himself to 
admire the notion of turning the elec- 
toral system of England into a sort of 
Chinese puzzle, or selecting Members of 
Parliament by a sort of double acrostic. 
That might be a very ingenious occupa- 
tion for people who had nothing to do; 
but it would greatly puzzle and confuse 
the great mass of the electors. He 
therefore thought it would be more wise 
for the House to decide at once in refer- 
ence to the proposal of his hon. Friend, 
and to proceed with the Business which 
had been set down for transaction in 
Committee of Supply. 

CotoneL MAKINS said, he could not 
support the Resolution in its present 
form, but would accept one directing a 
Committee to collect information as to 
the various systems in operation. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 102; Noes 
40: Majority 62.—( Div. List, No. 217.) 

Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


THE ROYAL CONSTABULARY (IRE- 
LAND)—THE CONFIDENTIAL CIRCU- 
LAR TO COUNTY INSPECTORS. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CALLAN, whose Notice that he 
would call attention to the ‘‘ Confiden- 


Sir William Harcourt 
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tial Circular to County Inspectors,” and 
move a Resolution censuring the same, 
stood next on the Paper, said, that al- 
though he regretted to lose this oppor. 
tunity, he did not think it right to pro- 
ceed with his Motion in the absence of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR begged to 
appeal to the Prime Minister to furnish 
facilities for a resumption, on Monday 
evening, of the debate on the question 
of the Irish arrests. 

Mr. GLADSTONE was understood to 
say that he could not stop the progress 
of the Irish Land Bill on Monday night 
at 10 o’clock. He would, however, 
agree to report Progress at 12; and then 
the discussion referred to by the hon. 
Member might he resumed. 


IRISH FISHERIES.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
who had given Notice that he would 
draw the attention of the House to the 
Report of the Committee appointed by 
the Colonial Office in 1880 to distribute 
the grant of £2,000 voted by the Dominion 
of Canada towards the relief of Irish 
distress, and to the aid afforded by the 
Committee to the fishing population on 
the West Coast of Ireland; andto move— 

“That, in view of the surprising and excel- 
lent results obtained by the expenditure of a 
comparatively sma]l sum of money on fhe con- 
struction and repairs of harbours and piers, and 
on the provision of boats, nets, and gear, it is 
expedient, in the opinion of this House, that 
further assistance should be given for the de- 
velopment of the Irish fisheries, that such assist- 
ance should be given from public sources, gnd 
should be in the form of a free grant,”’ 


said, that if the Government intimated 
that it would be inconvenient to discuss 
the subject in the absence of the Chief 
Secretary, he would refrain from pring- 
ing it forward at present. On two or 
three occasions previously attention had 
been called to the fisheries of Ireland; 
but the House had never manifested any 
great interest in them, and it kad not 
entertained any large scheme for their 
development. It had been said on those 
occasions that there were no actual facts 
to bring before the House to show that 
any outlay of money would be remune- 
rative. Now, however, there was some 
evidence of the return that might be 
obtained by pecuniary outlay. In the 
winter of 1879, at the time when very 
severe distress existed along the West 
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Coast of Ireland, the Dominion of Canada 
voted £20,000 for its relief,?and the 
late Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies intrusted the distribution of it to 
a Committee selected from the two cen- 
tral Relief Committees then existing in 
Dublin. The Committee came to the 
conclusion that the proper way to carry 
out the wishes of the Canadian donors 
was to expend the money on works or 
objects that would have a permanent 
and lasting effect. The importance of 
harbours and piers on the West Coast 
of Ireland had long been recognized. 
For some years it had been in the 
power of the Government to make grants 
to localities for the purpose of assist- 
ing to construct harbours and piers for 
the advantage of the coasting popula- 
tion engaged in fishing pursuits. But 
those grants had been of a very niggardly 
character. They were limited to about 
£5,000 a-year from the Treasury ; it 
was stipulated that the locality should 
provide one-fourth of the sum required, 
and from the outset the conditions laid 
down rendered the liberality of the 
Treasury almost useless. So poor were 
the people that it was all but impossible 
for them to find even a fourth of the 
money for any such works as were re- 
quired. It followed that the works con- 
structed had been very few in number, 
and the authorities had been unfortunate 
in the selection of sites. The Irish Board 
of Works had failed in this as in other 
things, and had enforced the necessity 
for its re-construction. The Canadian 
Grant was a godsend to a poor popula- 
tion, who were peculiarly situated in this 
respect, that no amendment of the Land 
Laws would place them in a satisfactory 
position, because they could not subsist 
wholly on agriculture. In the West of 
Ireland the resources of the people, so 
far as agriculture was concerned, were 
deplorable; but on the coast the com- 
pensation of nature was remarkable in 
the great productiveness of the fisheries. 
Some years ago the Western population 
derived very great profits from the 
fisheries. Kelp was also an unfailing 
source of income; but that trade had 
entirely failed from no fault of theirs. 
From year to year the funds which en- 
abled them to provide boats and nets had 
disappeared. Repairs were not carried 
out; their boats became unseaworthy, 
and their nets rotten. He thought the 
House would gladly recognize the deep 
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debt of gratitude they owed to the Par- 
liament of the Dominion in voting spon- 
taneously a very liberal grant of money 
for the relief of the poor Irish population. 
The Committee appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies determined 
to apply this sum of money partly in the 
erection of piers and harbours, and partly 
in the provision of boats, and nets, and 
fishing gear. With regard to piers 
and harbours, the greater number were 
either completely dilapidated or out of 
repair. They were fortunate enough to 
secure the assistance of Dr. Brady, who 
was most enthusiastic in his devotion to 
the cause of Irish fisheries. That gen- 
tleman gave himself heart and soul to 
the distribution of the grant. His in- 
formation was always of the most reliable 
character, especially as to the localities 
on which they should expend their 
money in providing piers and harbours, 
and they were able to contribute more 
than 24 piers. The Committee provided 
the one-fourth required to be advanced 
by the locality, and the Treasury ad- 
vanced the other three-fourths. But 
the Treasury madé an additional grant, 
and instead of the usual £5,000, they 
made a grant last year of £45,000, which 
had enabled a very large number of 
works to be commenced. He regretted, 
however, to say that the Treasury, with 
that extreme prudence and caution which 
were, perhaps, right at the time when 
great demands were made for Irish dis- 
tress, had given the House to understand 
that this £45,000 was an accumulation 
of the grants for nine years to come, so 
that Ireland would have to go so long 
without any grant from the Trea- 
sury for these harbours. He hoped 
the Government, on re- consideration, 
would not adhere to this resolution. 
The Committee had been able to contri- 
bute to 24 piers. There were 79 other ap- 
plications for improvements to harbours, 
for many of which other resources were 
available ; but in consequence of the in- 
sufficiency of the Government grants 
they could not be proceeded with. The 
total cost of the 24 piers was £55,000, 
and the estimated cost of the 79, which 
the Committee, aftercarefulinvestigation, 
thought absolutely necessary, and to 
which the localities were willing to con- 
tribute, was £181,000. The works ap- 
peared to have been carried on very 
carefully and satisfactorily, some by the 
Board of Works and others by contracts, 
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They were not completed ; but the Com- 
mittee reported that whén completed they 
would be of the greatest possible value 
to the population, and would stimulate 
the fisheriesvery much. If hon. Members 
had been on the West Coast of Ireland, 
on the tremendous coast of Donegal, for 
instance, as his right hon. and learned 
Friend opposite (Mr. Law) had been, they 
would understand that, with the terrific 
galeson that coast, unless shelter was pro- 
vided, men could not be expected to run 
the risk that would have to be incurred. 
The richness of the Irish fisheries had 
been brought out by the Committee in 
the most remarkable way. In some loca- 
lities the Committee said that each canoe 
returned laden with mackerel from 50 
to 80 dozen in each. There had not 
been so heavy a fishing for years. They 
also said that for miles along the coast 
of Clare there were no nets among the 
fishermen until they provided them. 
According to their Report, one boat real- 
ized £60 in three nights, and the cost 
of the boat was only £12. In another 
locality, where nets were given to 50 
fishermen at a cost under £200, in four 
weeks over £1,200 worth of mackerel 
were sold. These poor Irish fishermen 
had for years been prevented from going 
to sea by the paralyzing effects of a 
poverty which had grown on them year 
by year; but the tiny aid which had 
been given by means of this fund in 
various parts of Ireland had done great 
good. Ifthe Government were anxious 
to do good on a large scale there were 
results to encourage them. The men 
went to sea regardless of weather, and 
were so skilful as to make enormous 
captures. The first necessity was the 
provision of harbours for the population 
of the West Coast. If the Government 
wanted to effect any real improvement 
they must not proceed at the rate of 
£5,000 a-year, as they had been doing 
of late years; but they must set aside a 
very considerable sum for the scientific 
construction of harbours all over the 
West Coast, and there was no question 
but that the outlay would be highly re- 
munerative. He would recommend an 
absolutely free grant for the purpose, 
and he was perfectly convinced the ar- 
guments in its favour were very strong. 
It was said that the liberality of Liberal 
Members extended only to dividing 
among Irishmen the property of a par- 
ticular class. After all, the sum he 
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asked for was not very large, consider- 
ing the enormous resources of the coun- 
try. His own idea was that at least 
£250,000 might be expended on Irish 
fisheries in a manner that would be ex- 
ceedingly popular, judging from the re- 
sults of much smaller loans. About the 
population of the West Coast of Ireland 
there was something very remarkable. 
Probably the Attorney General for Ire- 
land had seen the Reports of the Irish 
Fishery Inspectors. If so, he could not 
have failed to notice that the Inspectors, 
whose visits made them acquainted with 
the fishing population all round the 
coast, invariably spoke of them in the 
highest terms as peaceable, orderly, and 
well-conducted, even in the disturbed 
districts. In short, while the difficulties 
of the country were wholly caused by 
the attitude of the agricultural popula- 
tion, the fishermen were worthy objects 
of liberality. It would be understood, 
of course, that if piers were constructed 
by means of a free grant of money, a 
small tax should be levied on those 
using them in order to keep them in re- 
pair. But piers were not all that was 
wanted. He had also to advozate a grant 
that was not equally defensible from a 
business point of view. It would be use- 
less to provide piers and harbours for 
men who had no fishing-gear, and who 
were too destitute to buy it. In this 
case, however, a much smaller sum 
would suffice, or, rather, would be 
more than sufficient. He had good au- 
thority for saying that £50,000 would 
do a great deal of good in supplying 
proper fishing appliances. At present 
the fishing people were in a condition of 
extreme poverty. Their misery was un- 
deniable, and had been caused by no 
fault of their own ; and the remedy that 
he suggested had also been indicated 
by the Duke of Edinburgh as the result 
of his experience while distributing Zhe 
New York Herald Relief Fund among 
the people of the West Coast. Con- 
siderations of political economy might, 
no doubt, be urged against-the grant; 
but political economy had been banished 
to Jupiter and Saturn, and it would be 
hard indeed if it were recalled from 
those heights as an argument against 
needful liberality. It was to be borne 
in mind that the distribution of the 
grant would be a very easy task. The 
Coastguard officers and the parish priests 
would be able to furnish certificates 
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stating the names of the individuals 
who were in need of some such State 
system as he had described, and it could 
be arranged that a certain sum should 
be paid back by the fishermen them- 
selves out of their profits. If a grant 
were made on such a scale as he had 
suggested a most important supply of 
fish would, doubtless, be brought into 
the English market. There was already 
a fair extension of railways to the West 
Coast of Ireland, and there would be 
little difficulty in getting the fish to the 
market. At present there were three 
times as many English as there were 
Irish boats—to say nothing of French 
boats—gathering this valuable ‘‘ harvest 
of the sea,”’ which was the property of 
Ireland. If the people on the West 
Coast had the appliances by which they 
could become accustomed once more to 
the management of boats and to marine 
exercises, and if the Admiralty were to 
place one or two training ships on that 
coast, a most valuable recruiting ground 
would be provided for the Navy. In 
conclusion, he was sorry he could not 
ask the House to come to an absolute 
decision on his proposal at the present 
moment; but, on the other hand, he 
had been glad to avail himself of this 
opportunity of bringing the subject be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, he could cor- 
roborate the character which the noble 
Lord had given the fishermen on the 
West Coast of Ireland; and he thought 
there was no part of it which showed 
more clearly the advantage of such a 
proposal as that now made than the dis- 
trict at the mouth of the Shannon. Be- 
fore the Canadian Grant to the fisher- 
men there, the fishermen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Loop Head were in the most 
dreadful poverty. To-day he had had a 
a letter from the parish priest, Father 
Vaughan, who was regarded as the 
father of the fishermen in that district, 
and he told him the poor people there 
were getting on well this year, and, as 
an instance of this, he wrote, ‘their 
rents are nearly all paid.” ‘The rev. 
gentleman pointed out that in the dis- 
trict there had been caught this year 
£100,000 worth of fish; but this quan- 
tity had been nearly all caught by Eng- 
lish and French boats. At the same 
time, the canoes in which the natives 
fished had done extremely well. Al- 
though the people were poor, they 
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were extremely honourable, and he (Mr. 
O’Shea) knew instances in which they 
had repaid loans inthe most unexpectedly 
prompt manner. It was impossible for 
those who had not been on the West 
Ooast of Ireland to understand the 
great difficulties which fishermen there 
experienced. He must offer his testi- 
mony to the numerous services of Mr. 
Brady on the West Coast of Ireland. 
It was marvellous how that gentleman 
had devoted his time for months past 
for the good of the fishermen on that 
coast; and he could assure the House 
the gratitude of the men towards him 
was very deep. He sincerely hoped 
some means would be taken by the 
Government to show they were not in- 
sensible of Mr. Brady’s services. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he would not tres- 
pass upon the House beyond a few 
minutes, because he had given Notice 
of a Motion on the subject of the Irish 
Sea Fisheries, and he could state his 
views fully when that came on. The 
noble Lord, to whom too much credit 
could not be given for the admirable 
manner in which he had introduced this 
matter, had spoken about the Canadian 
Fund. That fund could not have been 
so advantageously made use of if it had 
not been for the exertions of his late 
Colleague, Mr. Brady, who, at great 
sacrifice to his comfort, had worked at 
its distribution most laboriously, zeal- 
ously, and efficiently. The noble Lord 
had not time to touch upon the benefits 
conferred on the maritime population by 
another fund. As many hon. Gentle- 
men were aware, there was a sum of 
£40,000—the residue of a charitable 
fund raised some 40 years ago—which, 
during the Viceroyalty of the Duke of 
Marlborough, it was determined to use 
in granting loans to the Irish fishermen. 
In six years £32,000 had been advanced, 
and £20,000 had been repaid. There 
was overdue for arrears £856; but the 
greater portion of that sum was in 
course of repayment. In a couple of 
years the whole amount would be re- 
paid. He himself, as Inspector of 
Fisheries, was engaged in the distri- 
bution of that fund. They could have 
advanced advantageously 10 times as 
much as they had at their disposal. In 
the county of Galway he had, the first 
year, only £1,400 to advance, while 
£20,000 was applied for. That, of 
course, was an excessive figure; but he 
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believed, had he had £10,000, it. would 
have been usefully employed. The ex- 
penditure, according to the noble Lord, 
of the Canadian Fund, had been attended 
with the most beneficial results, for the 
amount of fish captured was 50 times 
greater than it would otherwise have 
been. Only eight counties in Ireland 
had the benefit of the Reproductive Fund. 
It would be of the greatest advantage 
if the sum available could be increased, 
and the eight counties which had been 
left out, but in which fishing was carried 
on, could participate in the benefits 
arising from the advances. There was 
one thing particularly wanted for the 
Trish fisheries, and that was a vessel to 
look out for new fishing grounds and 
for surveying purposes. Scotland had 
for a long time been possessed of a 
vessel—an efficient vessel, under the 
Fishery Board; but, notwithstanding 
repeated requests, Ireland had never 
succeeded in obtaining one. If sucha 
vessel were provided, he was sure much 
more fish would be caught. Upon the 
toast of Kerry, as, indeed, upon the 
coast of different parts of Ireland, vast 
shoals of mackerel were coming in, and 
there could be no doubt that if the seas 
around Ireland were properly fished, 
the wages and food of the people would 
be enormously increased. It was a 
deplorable thing that so magnificent a 
field of industry as the Irish fisheries 
afforded should be so much neglected 
and comparatively unused; and he 
hoped the earnest and powerful appeal 
of the noble Lord would have the effect 
of causing the Government to do some- 
thing in the direction of taking some 
steps to render more available the 
fisheries of Ireland. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR thanked the 
noble Lord for the careful attention he 
had given to this subject, and said, his 
excuse for intervening in the debate 
was that he represented a portion of the 
country that was more largely affected 
by the question than, perhaps, any 
other part of the country—he meant 
the town of Galway. What must 
have struck everybody who had visited 
Galway was the almost appalling 
rapidity with which the fishing popu- 
lation in the town had decreased. 
There was no part of the Irish problem 
that more immediately demanded the at- 
tention of Parliament than that ofthe Irish 
fishery population. With regard to the 
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loans, the noble Lord had shown, first, 
that they were profitable; secondly, that 
they could be granted with security; and, 
thirdly, that the people fully deserved 
the loans, and would properly employ 
them. He had proved that they were 
profitable, and shown that the compara- 
tively small sum of £11,000 spent on 
fishing gear had resulted in a profit 
of, at least, treble the outlay. One of 
the numerous correspondents who had 
written on this subject had shown the 
immense difference there was between 
the people who had had the advantage 
of loans and those who had not. In the 
second place, it had been proved that 
those loans could be given with security, 
and he thought that that was a lesson 
in the direction of further loans from the 
State. On this point he could speak 
with a certain amount of loeal know- 
ledge, because in a village just outside 
Galway a large number of loans had 
been granted in the course of nine years, 
and he was sure that an instance was 
unknown of anything like a breach of 
engagement by those to whom the loans 
were made. One of the most painful 
difficulties that had occurred.to his mind 
upon this question was that somehow or 
other it seemed very hard to find out 
how the wishes of the people could best 
be met and their interests best advanced. 
One of the difficulties was that the popu- 
lation were rather backward ; and owing 
to their antagonism to anything like in- 
novation, and in order to relieve people, 
especially people of the unlettered class, 
the State must not only give relief, but 
they must give them relief in such a way 
as to secure the co-operation of the people 
themselves. The people in some parts 
of Ireland had had considerable diffi- 
culty with the persons sent to deal with 
them through a want of sympathy anda 
true knowledge of the way in which to 
deal with those people. It was from no 
want of zeal or industry on the part of 
the fishing population that they did not 
make use of such opportunities as were 
placed at their disposal, for he found 
that the Connemara men engaged in 
lobster fishing were sometimes found 
hundreds of miles away from their 
homes, living for weeks together in a 
small boat under the shelter of an old 
sail. It was true that that showed in a 
way that the people had not yet made 
much progress in the best means of 
utilizing their opportunities, because 
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with better management they might, 
perhaps, have been more comfortable in 
their fishing operations; but when they 
were found spending weeks in an open 
boat, and travelling hundreds of miles 
in pursuit of their occupation, it was a 
strong proof that they were perfectly 
willing to spare themselves no trouble 
to gain such advantages as their oppor- 
tunities gave them. He had been told 
of a remarkable instance in his own con- 
stituency of the difficulties placed in the 
way of developing the fishery industry 
in Ireland. There was a place where a 
harbour was very badly wanted, and his 
hon. Friend the Member for Waterford 
County (Mr. Blake), when he occupied 
an official position, had recommended 
the construction of the harbour, and the 
local landlord was willing to give one- 
fourth of the money required. The 
harbour was also recommended by the 
Board of Trade; but those were the 
haleyon days when one who had since 
been removed to a higher sphere, under 
the title of Lord Sherbrooke, was the 
disposer of the finances of this country, 
and when the proposal came before Mr. 
Lowe it was with a single stroke of the 
pen dismissed. No reasons, he believed, 
were given for the refusal; and this 
place still remained without a harbour. 
Thousands of pounds a-year were in that 
way kept from the fishermen in that 
district. He wished to guard himself 
against the expression of any opinion 
which would subject him to the charge 
of believing in Government encourage- 
ment to trade in any country. His 
opinions were rather in the other direc- 
tion; but he thought this was a case in 
which it was the duty of the State to 
largely foster the industry of the people. 

Coronet COLTHURST said, he might 
mention the case of a village at Cape 
Clear as an instance of the development 
of fisheries through the system of loans 
granted by the Baroness Burdett Coutts. 
Three or four years ago there were only 
nine boats there; but now the people 
had 25 boats. Those loans certainly 
were granted without interest, and when 
they were repaid, as they had been 
punctually, they were thrown into a 
fund from which loans were granted to 
other people ; but he was satisfied that 
the people who took those loans without 
interest would be willing to pay the Go- 
vernment a small amount of interest. 
With respect to piers and harbours, a 
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change in the present system was, no 
doubt, required. In the present system 
the locality interested demanded a grant; 
but before the Treasury would commence 
the work the district had to raise a cer- 
tain amount of the money required. He 
thought the system ought to be reversed, 
and managed by the Commissioners of - 
Fisheries, who might decide where har- 
bours might most suitably be constructed, 
and could carry out the work irrespec- 
tive of the local contribution. - There 
were long stretches of coast in the county 
of Cork where there was no sort of har- 
bour; but the Commissioners, if they 
could act, would find good places for 
harbours. Then, with regard to the 
loans from the Reproductive Loan Fund, 
they only amounted to about £800,000 ; 
and when the House considered the three 
bad years which Ireland had experienced 
they ought to be ashamed of that amount. 
The fund ought to be entirely re-orga- 
nized. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
regretted that, owing to the absence of 
the Chief Secretary, it had devolved 
upon him to take part in this discussion. 
Time was valuable, and he should have 
been glad if, instead of this long discus- 
sion, they could have been providing 
the money for the year’s expenditure; 
but he admitted that the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had done well by calling at- 
tention to the good work done by the 
Canadian Committee. He thought we 
owed a tribute to the generosity of Ca- 
nada, and to the gentlemen who had ad- 
ministered the liberality of Canada so 
beneficially and so well. His only com- 
plaint against the noble Lord was that, 
whilst calling attention to the subject, 
he did not seem to have given very close 
and minute attention to it himself. Any- 
one studying this question would have 
avoided the singularly incorrect state- 
ment in the Resolution as to the amount 
of the Canadian Grant, and also the con- 
clusion of the noble Lord as to the condi- 
tions which were now attached to loans. 
Again, the amount of money lent was 
not so small as the noble Lord thought. 
He had given a marvellous instance of 
the results of the money advanced by 
the Canadian Committee. The conclu- 
sion which occurred to him (Lord Frede- 
rick Cavendish) was that, as few, if any, 
of the fishery piers to be provided by the 
assistance of the Canadian Grant were 
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as yet completed; they could not as yet 
have been of any assistance. to the 
fisheries ; yet, in spite of that, there had 
been the marvellous development, in 
bringing to the coast large shoals of fish 
this year, of which the noble Lord had 
spoken. He thought a great deal of 
that development was due to the mer- 
ciful interposition of Providence rather 
than to the expenditure of loans. Then, 
if it was true that the money had earned 
500 per cent in a few days or weeks, 
how came it that fishermen generally 
were in the deplorable state described ? 
The noble Lord had complained with 
severity of the niggardliness of the ad- 
vances which Parliament had made for 
many years in aid of the fisheries; but 
those grants were very much larger than 
those made for the similar industry in 
Scotland; and the conditions which the 
noble Lord had so bitterly complained 
of simply consisted in asking that the 
locality benefiting should show some in- 
terest by contributing one-fourth of the 
cost. And how had that engagement 
been fulfilled? Was it unwise for the 
State to take some precautions to pre- 
vent the money it spent being absolutely 
wasted by the neglect of those to whom 
it was intrusted? He feared that the 
expenditure of £5,000 a-year had, so 
far, resulted in but little real gain to 
the fisheries; and he was not quite so 
sanguine as the noble Lord as to the 
expenditure offurther sums. ‘The noble 
Lord asked the Government tu make a 
grant of public money for the purpose 
of developing the Irish fisheries. This 
year’s Estimates included a grant of 
£28,000, irrespective of the ordinary 
grant; and he thought they had better 
see the result of the expenditure of this 
large sum before embarking upon any 
further undertaking in this respect. The 
noble Lord wished, also, that grants 
should be given for the purpose of pro- 
viding the fishermen with nets and boats ; 
but many of the hon. Gentlemen who 
had supported him had not gone so far 
as that. He would ask a question of 
the noble Lord. Why should this par- 
ticular industry be singled out for State 
favour? They might just as well, and 
with equal propriety, find money for the 
development of agriculture. He held 
that the State would incur very con- 
siderable responsibility if, by otfering 
grants, it induced men to enter on this 
trade, which he believed was a very 
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precarious one, inasmuch as it greatly 
depended on the seasons. He did not 
know whether the noble Lord had read 
all the Report to which he had referred; 
but if he had done so, it was wonderful 
that he had escaped the warning which 
its pages gave as to the danger of the 
proposed generosity of the Government— 
if they called it generosity—being abused. 
In the Report of Mr. Brady, and of 
the Canadian Committee, attention was 
strongly drawn to the difficulty of select- 
ing cases in which to make grants. 
They stated they were flooded with 
applications; but, upon investigation, 
many of the applicants turned out to be 
improperly recommended. If this were 
the case with a Committee of gentlemen 
administering a voluntary fund, was 
there not a likelihood of a greater abuse 
if a grant were made by the State? 
Every locality would think it right to 
get as large a share of the plunder as 
possible. But whilst he thought it 
would be unwise for the State to em- 
bark upon the experiment, he considered 
the Canadian Committee had done good 
by the example it had set. It had shown 
how money might be applied by the 
liberality of individuals; but he hoped 
he had explained the detrimental results 
which would followif the State attempted 
to foster by direct grants a particular in- 
dustry. 

Mr. GIBSON said, his noble Friend 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) had done very valuable 
service in bringing this extremely impor- 
tant Irish subject under the notice of 
the House; and, bearing in mind the 
difficulty of the position of those in 
charge of the Treasury, he did not 
think it could have been expected of the 
noble Lord opposite to say much more 
than he had just addressed to them. 
They could not expect the Treasury to 
be anxious to make grants for every 
purpose ; but, at the same time, it must 
be borne in mind that the Irish fisheries 
presented immense opportunities for a 
great fishing industry, and that now 
they were not as prosperous as they were 
some years ago. It was quite true, as 
stated by the Secretary to the Treasury, 
that it was impossible to be sanguine as 
to every proposal made in this matter; 
but he did hope the Irish Members and 
people interested in the question might 
regard the speech of the noble Lord 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish) as indica- 
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tive of an earnest desire on the part of 
the Government to foster and encourage 
the fisheries of Ireland in every legiti- 
mate way. They must look at the matter 
rationally, practically, and with a dis- 
criminating eye; and he thought they 
might expect the Government would do 
everything they possibly could to de- 
velop this great Irish industry. It 
would be unreasonable to ask the noble 
Lord or the Government to say very 
much more on the present occasion, par- 
ticularly at this hour; but he trusted, 
when the matter came again before the 
House, it might do so at an earlier hour, 
so that they would have the opportunity 
of considering it at greater length. 

Mason NOLAN said, there were one 
or two points which the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Treasury had over- 
looked. Ireland contributed to the Im- 
perial Exchequer £3,000,000 a-year 
over and above the amount spent in Ire- 
land; and, therefore, it wasnot unreason- 
able for them to ask a very small por- 
tion of this money for the development 
of their fisheries. Furthermore, the 
English people altogether forgot they 
had crushed all organization in Ireland 
for the last 150 years. It was only for 
the last 30 years they had had Corpo- 
rations and Farm Commissioners, and 
as yet they had no county organization. 
The English aristocracy had carefully 
crushed out all means of organization 
in Ireland. At this moment Ireland, 
which in reality had great industrial re- 
sources, was suffering from former op- 
pression and present neglect, and until 
the Government did something toremedy 
such a state of things it was not ful- 
filling its duty. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN would not 
have risen to take part in the debate 
but for the concluding words of the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. The noble Lord devoted a great 
portion of his speech to showing what a 
great mistake it would be for the State 
to expend any money upon piers and 
harbours in Ireland, and upon nets or 
boats, or upon anything which would 
tend to develop and encourage Irish 
fisheries; but he wound up by telling 
them that it would be an excellent thing 
for foreign Governments and charitable 
and benevolent individuals. How did 
it happen that what was not befitting an 
English Government was noble and good 
on the part of the Canadian Govern- 
ment? So much for the development of 
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Irish industry under the fostering rule 
of the British Parliament and a Liberal 
Administration. Charitable ladies and 
gentlemen would do exceedingly well 
to come and do for Ireland what the 
British Government and British Exche- 
quer thought very wrong on their part. 
The sum of money sought by the noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) was very 
small; but, nevertheless, it was refused. 
He had often noticed that millions of 
money were readily granted to carry on 
some disgraceful little war in some dis- 
tant part of the world, or in pursuit of 
a scientific Frontier; but when it was 
proposed to foster a native industry in 
a country which had been oppressed by 
British rule the question was too large 
to be considered, and a vast number of 
objections were taken on the score of 
political economy and other things. The 
present question had been met on the 
part of the Government in a very paltry, 
ungracious, and niggardlymanner. They 
did not want to take away anything 
from the pockets of the British tax- 
payer; but this was a question on which 
they missed the care of a native Govern- 
ment. Under self-rule in Ireland, 12 
months would not elapse without a 
liberal outlay, which would be fully 
justified and repaid in a short time. If 
the British taxpayers would leave them 
to manage their own resources and use 
their own money and credit, they would 
not ask a farthing from England; but 
while they were oppressed and im- 
poverished they might fairly claim that 
the British Treasury should give them 
that small instalment of justice. The 
ease had been powerfully stated, the 
arguments were conclusive ; but the case 
had been met in the manner in which 
such proposals usually were. 

Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,’ put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
SuppLty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. CHILDERS: My noble Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish) does not propose 
at this hour to take the Civil Service 
Votes, which, of course, would involve 
some debate; but I beg leave to ask the 
Committee to take the Vote for provi- 
sions, fuel, and transport in the Army 
Estimates, as that does not involve any . 
contested matter. Itis very important 
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that we should, if possible, take that 
Vote now in order to have sufficient 
Supply, and later on, after the Irish 
Land Bill is disposed of, we may devote 
a whole of one or two evenings to the 
discussion of the Army Estimates, with- 
out having to take the items of this De- 
partment later than 10 or 11 o’clock. If 
the Committee will allow me to take 
this Vote, which does not involve any of 
the questions of Army Organization, I 
will undertake that the other Votes, 
which do involve questions of principle, 
shall be taken at such an hour as shall 
enable the House to discuss them fully. 
The only object we have is to enable 
that discussion to take place at a conve- 
nient time, and I trust the Committee 
will allow this Vote to be taken. 


Motion made, and Question proposed: 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,411,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Provisions, Forage, Fuel, Transport, and 
other Services, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1882,” 


Coronet STANLEY: These Benches 
are not much occupied at the present 
time; but, speaking for those who sit 
round me, I may say there appears to 
be nothing at all unreasonable in the 
proposal the right hon. Gentleman has 
made, and we shall do our best to sup- 
port him. The House has already voted 
the number of men, and the establish- 
ments of the Services, and the right hon. 
Gentleman now merely asks to be allowed 
to take the Votes necessary to keep those 
establishments in existence. That seems 
a fair proposal, and although it would 
be too much to say of any Vote that it 
involves no controversial matter, yet 
after the assurance of the right hon. 
Gentleman that on other matters, which 
involve organization and questions of 
change, there shall be fair discussion at 
a future time, the proposal seems to me 
to be altogether reasonable. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR failed 
to discover any grounds for the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Stanley) taking upon himself to an- 
swer for that side of the House. 
[Colonel Stantzy: I said — ‘‘ Those 
who sit round me.””"] He (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) thought there was very 
good reason to object to the Vote 
being taken at that time. It wasa Vote 
for £3,411,000, and it appeared to him 
a monstrous proposal that it should be 
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treated as if it were a mere flea-bite, 
and that they should vote nearly 
£3,500,000 as a matter of course, with- 
out inquiry, simply because the House 
had voted the number of men. He en- 
tirely objected to the proposal, and he 
should move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again,”— 
(Mr. Arthur O° Connor.) 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the alternative course seemed to be, if 
the Committee did not take that Vote, 
that they would have to give a Vote on 
Account. The only question he wished to 
ask was, whether the Vote contained the 
necessary sums for carrying on the war 
in the Transvaal? He presumed that it 
did; but he also presumed that the right 
hon. Gentleman would have to come 
presently for a Supplementary Vote for 
that war. That being so, and seeing 
that this was the Vote they usually had 
to pass, and that, in his humble judg- 
ment, it would be far better to give the 
Vote as it stood than to give a general 
Vote on Account, which was not usual 
on Army Estimates, he should support 
the Vote. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the hon. and 
gallant Baronet was right. This was the 
ordinary Vote, and, of course, it would be 
necessary to bring in a Supplementary 
Vote as to transport in South Africa. He 
had selected this particular Vote as the 
one least open to discussion; but he 
would pledge himself that the House 
should have ample opportunity, not at 
a late hour, but at the beginning of a 
Sitting, for discussing Votes which raised 
questions of importance. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON tre- 
minded the Committee that a Vote of 
£3,000,000 would enable the Govern- 
ment to go on without other Votes 
till a late period, and the House would 
probably at the end of the Session be 
asked to give further Votes, and then 
adjourn at once. Would the one or two 
nights promised be given before the new 
Warrant for Army Organization, to 
which the Army were looking forward 
with such apprehension, came into opera- 
tion? What the Army and the country 
wanted was more detailed information 
on the important changes about to take 
place, which were carrying dismay into 
the hearts of all the old officers in the 
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Army. No doubt they would be all 
right; but the Army wanted to know, 
and it would be a great misfortune if 
the new Warrant came out on the Ist of 
July without the House having an op- 
portunity of getting information upon it. 

Mr. CHILDERS assured the hon. 
and gallant Member that he would lay 
on the Table, not at the end of July or 
the beginning of August, but as soon as 
the details were completed, full and 
ample information. Then, as to the 
further Votes, he should not allow the 
fact of this Vote being taken now to 
delay the other Votes for a single day. 
The Army Estimate Votes could not be 
taken until the Land Bill had been 
dealt with; but he would undertake 
that the original intention of bringing 
on those Votes at the very earliest day 
should be adhered to. The House should 
have the most ample opportunity of dis- 
cussing them. 

Masor NOLAN wished to point out 
the inconvenience of taking this Vote at 
such an hour without a special under- 
taking. The custom was to take a first 
Vote for £5,500,000, and that opened 
up all questions as to the men for the 
Army. This Vote preceded a long dis- 
cussion on the whole details of the Army, 
and all those points would have to be 
dealt with on another Vote. By giving 
one Vote in Committee they would be 
unable to raise any general discussion 
at all, unless the Government would 
agree to allow it on other Votes under 
which general questions did not strictly 
come. 

Sm HENRY FLETCHER said, he 
did not intend to offer any opposition to 
the Vote, because he considered it most 
important. It was connected with forage 
and fuel and transport, which must be 
provided for as soon as possible. He 
hoped the Committee would support the 
Secretary of State for War, and pass 
the Vote. They had had an assurance 
from the right hon. Gentleman that they 
should have an opportunity on the Esti- 
mates of bringing forward all matterscon- 
nected with organization, and he hoped 
the Committee would allow the Vote to 
be taken without any further debate. 

Mr. .O’SHEA asked whether the de- 
tails of the new organization would be 
before the House before that scheme was 
carried out ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the details in 
the second Memorandum would be laid 
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on the Table before the new scheme 
was carried out—in fact, in a very few 
days. Whether the discussion could be 
taken before the 1st of July he could not 
say, because that would depend on the 
progress made with the Irish Land Bill. 

Me. O’SHEA : Will the House have 
an opportunity of expressing an opinion 
upon it before it comes into operation ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Certainly. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he did not think the answer of the 
Secretary of State satisfactory at all; 
and, as a general rule, when there was 
this agreement between the two Front 
Benches, he thought it was the bounden 
duty of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way to oppose the Government. Nobody 
knew better than the hon. Member for 
Swansea that the Government had all 
sorts of little arrangements—a kind of 
Masonic practices, only known to them- 
selves, and only to be detected when the 
two Front Benches agreed. That agree- 
ment was the only intimation indepen- 
dent Members had that they had better 
be upon their guard. On that ground 
he should offer some resistance to the 
Vote. Another point that he considered 
objectionable was that the Secretary of 
State, having already had £4,500,000, 
should ask for the enormous sum of 
£3,500,000 at this hour of the night for 
a certain purpose, when he did not in- 
tend to apply the money to that purpose. 
The money was got under a name that 
would apply to all sorts of things, and 
therefore the money was being obtained 
under—well, not being obtained for the 
real purpose set before the Committee. 
The general principle on which the Go- 
vernment proceeded was thoroughly un- 
sound, and one which Liberal Members 
would not agree to if a Conservative 
Government were in power. That was 
that every Vote of Supply, every English 
measure, every mortal thing that came 
before the House, had to be put off in- 
definitely until the Irish Land Bill had 
made progress. That was thoroughly 
wrong, for the Land Bill might not leave 
this House till the end of July or the 
middle of August. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he must 
point out to his noble Fizend that there 
were exceptions to the best established 
rules ; and it was within their experience 
that the two Front Benches had been 
right when theyagreed. He thought this 
was one of those occasions, and he should 
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support the Government if they went to 
a division. He thought it would facili- 
tate matters if the Secretary of State 
would assure the Committee that he 
would not take any Vote later than the 
middle of July. 

Mr. CHILDERS assured the hon. 
Member that he would not postpone the 
Army Estimates one single day beyond 
what was necessary ; but, for the general 
purposes of the Government, he would 
have to ask their forbearance. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON quite 
agreed that these collusions between the 
two Front Benches were dangerous 
things. The fact was that the ex-Secre- 
tary of State for War had prepared a 
scheme which his own Government would 
not bring into operation, and he had put 
it into a pigeon-hole in his Office, and the 
present Secretary finding it there now 
asked the House to sanction what the 
late Government would not do. He 
thought the late Government were quite 
right, and showed great prudence; but 
the right hon. Gentleman had not stated 
whether the House would have an op- 
portunity of expressing its opinion on 
the new organization before it came into 
operation, and he wished they could 
have an assurance to that effect. 

CotoneL STANLEY said, he wished 
to disabuse the mind of his noble Friend 
and some others of the idea that there 
was necessarily any arrangement be- 
the two Front Benches on this occasion. 
What caused him to deprecate undue 
discussion was that the House, having 
already voted the men and material of 
the Army, would stultify itself if it re- 
fused to allow the head of the Army to 
carry out the previous Vote. But he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
facilitate the progress of the Vote by 
letting the Committee understand that, 
not only so far as he was concerned, but 
so far as the Government were con- 
cerned, there would be an opportunity 
for discussion before the Regulations of 
the 1st of July were acted upon. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would re- 
peat the assurance he had already given 
that he would not delay by one single 
day these Estimates, and that he would 
do his very best to get them before July. 
He did not think he could be more ex- 
plicit than that. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that on this 
occasion he should support the noble 
Lord. Night after night these Esti- 
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mates were pressed upon them at a late 
hour, because of the Irish Land Bill, 
They were voting away the money of 
the people of this country, and that was 
what they ought to consider long before 
the Land Bill, which would do no good 
at all. In the meantime, however, he 
wished to know if this Vote included the 
cost of transport in the recent operations 
in the Transvaal. If the right hon. 
Gentleman assured them that the Vote 
was absolutely necessary, he would not 
oppose it; but he had not told them so. 
He deprecated this hasty way of voting 
£3,500,000. It was a course which the 
Liberal Party would never allow others 
to follow, and the right hon. Gentleman 
knew very well that he would oppose 
such a course, and had opposed it when 
it was proposed by another Government. 
Mr. CHILDERS said, he had never 
objected to any Vote of this kind when 
it had been declared to be necessary for 
the Public Service. The charge with 
respect to the Transvaal was for troops 
who had goue out in the early part of 
the year, and the other matters there 
would be an opportunity of discussing. 
Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Secretary of State had teid them that 
this Vote was necessary, and on that 
ground he should support the Govern- 
ment. It was not in the least from any 
agreement between the Front Benches, 
but because it was absolutely necessary 
to carry on the Services of the country. 
A word about the Civil Service Esti- 
mates. It was an enormous temptation 
to the Government, especially when they 
had got a heavy Bill before them, to put 
off the Estimates to the latest possible 
time. He understood they were going 
to ask a Vote for six weeks on account 
for the Civil Service Estimates ; and he 
understood, from the peculiar circum- 
stances of this year, that that Vote would 
be granted to them. But he wanted to 
give the Government warning that they 
were not to expect another Vote on Ac- 
count, and, having had the indulgence of 
the House so far, they must not ask for 
that indulgence again siniply because 
they had a Bill before them which must 
goon. He should oppose any further 
Vote on Account, because it was time 
they resorted to the old practice, and 
that the Votes for the Civil Service and 
also for the greater Services should not 
be put off to a late period. He ad- 
mitted that the right hon. Gentleman 
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was right in saying that under the pre- 
vious Government he had never opposed 
a Vote which was declared to be abso- 
lutely necessary for the Publie Service. 
At the same time, he was bound to say 
that when the late Governmerment did 
ask for Votes on Account they were op- 
posed by a great number of hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen, and were re- 
quested to give up their Bills and go on 
with Supply. 

Masor NOLAN said, he thought a 
good deal of the money expended on 
transport at home was wasted. There 
was £116,000 for the escort of prisoners, 
and his own experience was that there 
were more escorts going about than 
were necessary. This employment took 
the men away from drill and cost the 
country a great deal of money, and very 
often persons were taken up for de- 
serters who were not deserters at all. 
If attention were called to this, several 
thousands of pounds might be saved. 
It often happened that men who were 
merely absent without leave were ar- 
rested and sent under escort. A large 
number of Roman Catholic men were 
sent out without any chaplain; and al- 
though the late Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty promised that when there were 
a large number a Catholic chaplain 
should be sent out with them, he (Major 
Nolan) believed the promise had never 
been executed, and he would like to 
know whether that was so or not. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, his attention 
had been drawn to the question of de- 
serters, and as to the Roman Catholics 
he would take care that when there were 
a large number sent out, a Roman 
Catholic chaplain should be sent with 
them. A promise to that effect had 
been given in general terms, and in one 
case a Roman Catholic chaplain was 
sent with a troop-ship this year to South 
Africa. He believed that what had 
been done had been entirely satisfactory 
to those who looked after that question. 
The troop-ship expenditure did not 
come under this Vote. It was an Ad- 
miralty Vote. 

Masor NOLAN did not think the 
promise as to chaplains had been ful- 
filled, and he urged that if men of other 
religions had chaplains, the Roman Ca- 
tholics should. 

Coronet STANLEY said, that to the 
best of his recollection the promise was 
given, not by himself, but by the right 
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hon. Gentleman the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; but when the matter 
was looked into it was found to be im- 
practicable. At the same time, as far 
as he was aware, the question had not 
been lost sight of. 

Mr. HEALY reminded the Commit- 
tee and the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Childers) that some of the Irish Mem- 
bers wished to discuss the presence of 
soldiers in Ireland assisting in evictions. 
They could not attempt to do that at so 
late an hour, and if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would give them an assurance 
they would be willing to waive the 
matter then. There was, however, an- 
other matter. Public feeling in Ireland 
was very high ; there were Irish soldiers 
there who sometimes went out on the 
spree, and cheered Irish leaders. For 
that exceptional sentences were inflicted, 
and there was one case in which a young 
man of the 18th Royal Irish was sen- 
tenced to 12 months’ imprisonment. 
The Irish Members would also like to 
discuss the conduct of the Guards in 
Dublin, which was, beyond all doubt, a 
disgrace to the British Army, and astand- 
ing menace to every peaceful citizen in 
Dublin. There was a case the other 
day in which two or three of .those 
roughs had knocked down and beaten a 
man, and the man could get no satisfac- 
tion; and there was the celebrated case 
of the man who was thrown into a canal 
by some Army Service Corps men and 
nearly drowned. There was a series of 
these cases, and, seeing the way in 
which troops were being poured into 
Ireland, and how careful the Govern- 
ment were that they should be English 
soldiers, it was important that the right 
hon. Gentleman should keep a strict 
watch over them. And when the right 
hon. Gentleman introduced Votes, it 
would be well if he would bring them 
on at a reasonable hour, so that they 
might be discussed. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the general 
points raised by the hon. Member might 
be dealt with on Vote 3; but he could 
assure the hon. Member that there was 
not, either on the part of the officers or 
of the superior authorities in Ireland, 
any desire to screen any soldiers who 
might commit any improprieties such as 
had been described. On the contrary, 
when such cases had come before them, 
they had rigidly dealt with them. It 
was not the case that the soldiers had 
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been severely punished for cheering; 
but in one of the cases referred to the 
man had used language of a most trea- 
sonable character, which could not be 
passed over. The wish of the Army autho- 
rities was that discipline in all respects 
should be maintained. In regard to the 
case of the man throwf into a canal, 
the man appeared not to be sober, and 
when he was asked to pick out the men 
who had assaulted him he could not 
identify them. He did not know what 
more the authorities could have done 
than they had done in that case. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he was inte- 
rested on behalf of some of the Militia 
Staff-sergeants in Ireland, who considered 
themselves ill-treated; and he was 
anxious to know more definitely when 
the Army Scheme would be brought 
under the attention of the House. He 
would not go into the details of the 
grievances of these men; but he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, in consi- 
deration of his not doing so, to give 
some precise statement as to when the 
scheme could be brought before the 
House, so that there should be an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the grievances, and 
urging them upon the House. 

Mr. CHILDERS had had no intima- 
tion of the grievances; but on Vote 5 
he would give the hon. Member the 
fullest opportunity of discussing them. 
At present, however, he was not aware 
of the special points to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR econsi- 
dered it obvious that the Committee was 
not then in acondition to pass this Vote. 
Here was an hon. Member appealing to 
the Secretary of State for War for an 
assurance about something, and when 
the Committee tried to ascertain what it 
was upon which he wanted an assurance 
they found it had nothing to do with 
this Vote. This was simply because the 
Vote had been suddenly sprung upon 
the House, and when not a Member of 
the Government had a copy of the Esti- 
mates in his hands. The right hon. 
Gentleman had had more than one-third 
of the Effective Vote voted to him, and he 
said he should have another £3,500,000 ; 
and he proposed that the discussion of 
the Army Estimates should go on in the 
beginning of July. From the Ist of 
April to the 1st of July was only three 
months, and he could not in that quarter 
have spent £4,500,000. The statement, 
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therefore, that the money was absolutely 
necessary now would not bear investiga- 
tion. He would further remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that he always had 
balances of millions under the control 
of the War Office. He did not seem to 
be so well acquainted with the details 
of his Office as he might be. At the 
end of the Appropriation Account in 
any year he would find in detail the 
account of all the balances standing to 
the credit of the War Office at the end 
of September, and he would find that 
these balances invariably amounted to 
£12,000,000 or £15,000,000. He did 
not say that all these moneys were im- 
mediately available for every purpose; 
but over and above the £4,500,000 he 
had had voted to him there were other 
funds available, and he, therefore, could 
not want funds, and would not be in 
want of funds for three months. There 
was no necessity, therefore, for this 
Vote. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he had selected this particular Vote be- 
cause it was non-contested. It was 
simply because it was the largest Vote 
he could ask for. If he wanted non- 
contentious Votes, why could he not ask 
for that for Divine Service or for some 
Non-Effective Service ? These were not 
Votes on which contention could arise; 
but he wanted this because, having al- 
ready got Vote 1, if he also had Vote 10 
he would have all the money for pay 
and food and transport, and all the most 
contentious business connected with the 
War Office, except stores, would have 
passed. The question of the transport 
of troops was one upon which a large 
amount of discussion might reasonably 
be expended. Discussion might very 
properly be raised on such questions as 
stoppages of soldiers’ pay, Colonial losses, 
fuel, forage, or provisions; and in the 
Appendix, page 193, there were figures 
connected with the Transvaal which 
suggested a number of questions. But 
if they passed this Vote, how were those 
questions to be dealt with? When they 
came to other Votes it would not be in 
order to discuss the points which might 
be properly raised on this. He there- 
fore could not accept the right hon. 
Gentleman’s observation that it was ne- 
cessary that this money should be voted; 
and even if it were, it was the duty of 
theGovernment to have brought it before 
the House at some more convenient hour. 
It was now past 2, and it was not right 
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or proper to pass a Vote of £3,500,000 
at such an hour without discussion. It 
had been sprung upon the House without 
reasonable Notice, and they had no rea- 
son to suppose it would be proceeded 
with until the Civil Service Estimates 
had been discussed. If it was necessary 
for the right hon. Gentleman to have 
money, why not ask for a general Vote 
on Account? Why not take half of this 
Vote and leave the other half as fair 
ground on which to raise discussion con- 
nected with the items ? Half the money 


.ought to be enough. The right hon. 


Gentleman did not appear to be able to 
accept that suggestion. Under those 
circumstances, he must challenge the 
Vote, and he did not think he could finish 
his remarks much before 3 o’clock. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the old idea was 
that no large sums of money should be 
asked for after 12 o’clock at night; but 
on this occasion, at five minutes past 1, 
they were asked for £3,500,000. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he could not 
name a particular day on which hon. 
Members might have an opportunity of 
discussing questions connected with the 
Army, the Government having got into 
a mess with regard to their other Busi- 
ness, Then the right hon. Gentleman 
said that this money was very much 
wanted ; but the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County had pointed out that 
that statement was very incorrect, and 
it was very strange that the Army was 
in a far better position, as far as funds 
were concerned, than any other Service. 
Only two months had elapsed since the 
Army got £4,500,000—a sum sufficient 
for four months; so that that part of 
the case entirely broke down, unless 
there was something kept in the back- 
ground. He suspected there were large 
expenses connected with the Transvaal, 
and so on, which had to be paid off, 
and which the Government did not wish 
to have discussed till their other Business 
was practically disposed of. He would 
urge the Committee not to allow this 
new principle to be introduced of asking 
for large sums without the opportunity 
of discussion at this late hour. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 7; 
Noes 78: Majority 66.—(Div. List, 
No. 218.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
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Mr. CHILDERS said, in answer to 
the question of the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County, that he had ascertained 
beyond doubt that the £8,000,000 ba- 
lances at the War Office were not at 
their disposal, and that the money would 
run out about two weeks or more from 
this day. Therefore it was absolutely 
necessary to have this Vote. The hon. 
Member was a terrible tempter in sug- 
gesting that he should take a Vote on 
Account ; but it was understood to be a 
canon in that House not to take Votes 
on Account for the Army Service. 

GznEraL BURNABY begged to move 
that the Chairman do leave the Chair. 
His reason for doing so was that this 
Vote comprised a great many soldiers’ 
grievances—some of those shabby things 
which the Army were beginning to be- 
come alive io. For instance, he should 
like to know whether in the first item 
of £1,500,000, for the ‘‘ Cost of Provi- 
sions,”’ was comprised that portion of a 
soldier’s rations which were deducted 
from his pay? It had been said by a 
general officer commanding the Home 
district that the notion that the soldier 
got his rations free was nothing but a 
‘‘snare and a delusion.” There was no- 
thing which so disappointed a soldier as 
to find that the lump of meat and por- 
tion of bread he got was all he got, and 
that his evening meal—bread, tea, coffee, 
potatoes, vegetables, &c., had to be de- 
ducted from his pay to the amount of 
1s. 11d. per week. He also should like 
to know whether, under the head of 
‘ transport,’’ was included the cost of a 
soldier’s funeral from the place where 
he died to the place where he was 
buried? The sum of 35s. had to be 
deducted from a soldier’s effects and 
savings in the Regimental Savings’ 
Bunk, his effects being all his under 
garments, which the soldier had to pay 
for, and these were seized by the Pay- 
master after death, even to the shirt off 
his corpse, and sold by auction. Then, 
as to separation allowances for wives 
and families, he would like to know 
whether the Vote for ‘‘ Cost of Provi- 
sions’’ included proper and full rations 
for those wives of soldiers married with 
leave and their children, when they were 
forcibly separated from the soldiers, who 
were fighting for their country? There 
were other things upon which the House 
should have full opportunity of discus- 
sion. He found that soldiers had to pay 
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10s. for their own burial fees at the 
Brompton Cemetery; this went to the 
clergyman of the parish or district in 
which the death took place, and 1s. to 
the cemetery was also paid. But he did 
not see why the military chaplains should 
not perform the duties without any 
charge upon the soldiers; and he cer- 
tainly was of opinion all fees should be 
paid by the State. Anxious as he was 
that the Vote should be passed, he 
thought it had been brought on too 
late, and therefore felt himself com- 
pelled to make his Motion, as his only 
means of these grievances being made 
known to the House without loss of 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —( General Burnaby.) 


Mr. CHILDERS explained that the 
question of troops having additional 
pay did not arise in any way upon this 
Vote. It was an entirely distinct ques- 
tion, and he thought the hon. and gal- 
lant Member knew that that was so. 
The question of the cost of soldiers’ 
funerals was one which the Treasury 
had at this moment under discussion, 
having been taken up some time ago. 
That question, however, did not arise 
on this Vote, and the same remark ap- 
plied to the matter of the chaplains’ fees. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND suggested, 
in order to shorten this matter, that the 
Secretary of State should take — say, 
£2,000,000, and leave £500,000, upon 
which all these points could be raised ; 
and, in the meantime, the absolute wants 
of the Department might be met. He 
must, however, admit that such a course 
would be unusual, and should not be 
taken as a precedent. 

Mr. CHILDERS thought he had 
fully explained the points raised, and 
he observed that the hon. Member, as 
Chairman of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, must know that if there was 
anything that Committee set their faces 
against, it was the taking of Votes on 
Account for Army or Navy Services. 

Corone, STANLEY desired to sug- 
gest another course. Before now, when 
he had been Secretary of State for War, 
it had been agreed, when Votes were 
being taken and particular points could 
not be answered, that the answers should 
be given on the Report. He had no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman would 
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be able to answer all the points before 
the Report on Monday. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had not 
the least objection to that course, al- 
though he thought he had answered 
every point that had been raised. He 
was most anxious to meet the objections 
of any hon. Member. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was afraid the Irish Members could not 
assent to the suggestion, because a dis- 
cussion on Report was a very different 
thing from a discussion in Committee, 
Although they had been prepared to go 
on with the Army Estimates in the ordi- 
nary way, they had no reason to expect 
that they would be suddenly called upon 
to discuss this Vote 10. But they were 
prepared to raise such questions as the 
right hon. Gentleman would not be able 
to dispose of in an hour ortwo. He 
was prepared to contest every penny 
voted for the transport or other ex- 
pense connected with the service in 
which the troops were being employed 
in Ireland. He could not find words 
sufficiently strong to condemn that ser- 
vice, and he would be no party to vot- 
ing money for it, unless they got an 
assurance such as would show that they 
were justified in allowing the Vote to 
pass. Then there was the question of 
transport to other parts of the world, 
and that opened up large considerations 
which could not possibly be adequately 
discussed at that late hour. The public 
could not know what took place, and it 
was very unfair that the Government 
should insist on going through the Divi- 
sion Lobby. 

Mr. BIGGAR held that the proposal 
of the Government could not be de- 
fended, and said he could not remember 
an instance in which the late Govern- 
ment had insisted upon taking money at 
such an hour. The taking of Votes of 
public money should be in the presence 
of the representatives of the Press, so 
that what took place could be made 
known. If the criticisms upon Votes 
were not made known to ‘the public, 
they might as well be passed with closed 
doors; and for Ministers to suppose that 
the discussion was to take place with- 
out being known to the public was a 
thoroughly untenable proposition. 


Estimates. 


Question put. 
TheCommittee divided :—Ayes6; Noes 
65: Majority 59.—(Div. List, No. 219.) 
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Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. CHILDERS said, he had been 

carefully considering whether it was 

possible, consistent with the financial 

Rules—and after careful consideration 

and consultation with his right hon. 

Friends around him he thought he 

could make a promise, without any 

grievous breach of Rules—that the hon. 

Member might raise a discussion on the 

question of expenditure in connection 

with the Army in Ireland on other Votes. 

He would take care that that could be 

done. [Mr. Arruur O’Connor: What 

Vote?] Not only as to transport, but as 

to recent expenditure of the Army in 

Ireland. He would not introduce any 

technical difficulty. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
objections he proposed to raise in re- 
gard to the Irish portion of the Army, 
or rather that portion of the Army in 
Ireland, was an objection which covered 
a great deal more ground than was 
covered by the question of transport. 
He objected altogether to that portion of 
the military system which was known as 
the relief system. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that question 
did not occur on the present Vote, and 
the hon. Member would have the fullest 
opportunity of discussing it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, they 
could not separate the relief system 
from the question of transport. If they 
brought soldiers from one part of the 
country to another they must necessarily 
expend a certain amount of money in 
the transport. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, what he said 
was that they could raise the question 
of what the hon. Member called relief 
on three or four other Votes. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
difficulty was this—he had watched the 
proceedings in Supply with great care 
for some time, and he had seen more 
Members disappointed in their inten- 
tions in offering observations on par- 
ticular branches of the Public Service 
by rulings from the Chair, with regard to 
the particular Vote on which they ought 
to offer their observations, than in any 
other way. The movement of troops 
was a subject that properly belonged 
to that Vote, because it was a Vote under 
which they supplied the funds which 
went to pay for those movements; and, 
as he said before, they could not 
separate the question of the transport of 
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troops from the relief system. The way 
in which he regarded the movement of 
soldiers for a time in Great Britain and 
another period of time in Ireland was 
that particular aspect of it which could 
not be separated at all from Vote 10, 
and it was only under that Vote that he 
could properly raise it. If the present 
Vote was passed, and the question 
should be raised on another Vote, the 
Chairmnn would be obliged to rule that 
the question could not be discussed 
on the Vote concerning Divine Ser- 
vice. Therefore, he could not accede 
to the suggestion that those £3,500,000, 
which had not been discussed at all, 
should be passed without any ventila- 
tion of the question which naturally 
arose upon it, and especially in the 
small hours of the morning. He would 
explain to the Committee his objections to 
the Vote which were connected with the 
relief system. Under the present system 
of foreign reliefs, the regiments which 
go abroad were larger than those which 
are kept at home on the average. Ac- 
cording to the Return which the right 
hon. Gentleman furnished the House 
with some time ago, it appeared that 
there were 43 battalions of 480 rank 
and file. When a regiment went abroad 
it was recruited to its full strength, 
and was maintained at that strength. 
When it came home it was allowed to 
go through the process of natural deple- 
tion until it had reached the lowest 
figureon the Home Establishment. Now, 
there were in the British Army a con- 
siderable number of Irish soldiers, and 
there were many regiments which were 
more largely composed of Irish soldiers 
than of either English or Scotch. What 
he wished to make his Irish Colleagues 
understand was this—that the Irish sol- 
diers were made to bear a dispropor- 
tionate share of the dangers and diffi- 
culties of foreign service, and that Irish 
soldier life was wasted and sacrificed, 
while English and Scotch soldier life was 
economized. That, he thought, was a 
very fair ground for objecting to the 
system of relief as at present carried out. 
The regiments which returned from 
foreign service, and which had a con- 
siderable period of home service before 
them, were landed in Great Britain—it 
was the exception when a regiment on 
its return from foreign service landed in 
Ireland. During a great portion of the 
tour the regiments were kept in Great 
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Britain, and it was only when the time 
for foreign service came round that they 
were sent over to Ireland for their last 
period of home service, to be there re- 
eruited up to the full foreign strength, 
so that a disproportionate share of 
foreign and dangerous service fell upon 
the Irish recruit. Of the whole of the 
regiments, two-thirds were in Great 
Britain, and one-third in Ireland, and 
those which were peculiarly Scotch were 
treated more fairly in the matter. He 
would take the case of the Cavalry 
regiments first, not counting the three 
regiments of Household Cavalry, which 
had not been drawn out since 1816. 
There were 28, of which 7 were Dragoon 
Guards, 3 Dragoons, 5 Lancers, and the 
remainder Hussars ; 16 of those were at 
home, 1 at sea, and the rest abroad. Of 
the 11 Cavalry regiments standing next 
for foreign service, there ought to be 
7 or 8 in Great Britain against 3 or 4 in 
Ireland; but, two years ago, 6 were 
stationed in Ireland and 5 in Great 
Britain. Of those stationed in Great 
Britain, the only one that had gone 
abroad was the 6th Dragoons, and that 
was an Irish regiment; and although 
there were the 4th Dragoon Guards at 
York, and the 5th Dragoon Guards at 
Aldershot, both of which had been home 
since 1856, and the Enniskillens, which 
returned home 11 years later, those regi- 
ments had been allowed to be at home 
11 years longer than the unfortunate 
Irish regiments. Thus there were the 
11th Dragoons, which were then at Man- 
chester, had been sent over to Ireland 
simply because its time for foreign ser- 
vice was approaching. Of the 10 Ca- 
valry regiments, which at the beginning 
of the present year stood presumably 
next for foreign service, no less than 7 
were in Ireland—namely, 2nd and 3rd 
Dragoon Guards, 1st and 2nd Dragoons, 
and 7th, 19th, and 20th Hussars. One 
had since gone to Natal; and of the 3 
regiments in England, 2 were the 4th 
and 5th Dragoon Guards, which had 
been kept at home for such a long 
time, and the third regiment was the 7th 
Dragoon Guards, which was now at 
Aldershot, at the fixed establishment of 
444, so that of the 10 regiments, 3 were 
in England, 1 was certainly not going 
abroad immediately, 2 were peculiarly 
favoured, and all the others were in Ire- 
land next for foreign service. With re- 
gard to Infantry, of the 19 regiments 
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am 
which two years ago had the longest 
home service, and which, therefore, 
stood first for foreign service, 14 were 
stationed in Ireland and 5 in Great Bri- 
tain ; and of the 14 stationed in Ireland, 
11 had no local connection with that 
country. They belonged to brigades of 
which the depdts were in Great Britain. 
Among the 5 battalions in Great Britain 
was the Ist-18th and the 50th-84th. The 
1st-18th, which one might have thought 
would have been stationed in Ireland, for 
its depot was at Clonmel, that was sent 
abroad to Afghanistan. The 50th, which 
was English, was stationed at home 
longer than any other regiment in the 
Service. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman what ground there was for 
keeping that regiment in England all 
those years, seeing that all the rest of 
the Army had to take its share of foreign 
service. He believed those regiments 
were, for some peculiar reason, favoured. 
{[Mr. Curtpers dissented.] The right 
hon. Gentleman shook his head. He could 
assure him that the rumour was repeated 
ina greatmany messes. He should like 
to know why the 84th, which was in 
England two years ago, was now at the 
Curragh? All the regiments in Ireland— 
the 38th and the 77th—had gone abroad, 
1 to the Colonies and the other to India; 
and of the 11 regiments or battalions now 
standing next for foreign service, 9 were 
in Ireland, and of those only 1 belonged 
to a brigade which had its depot in the 
country. All the others were English 
regiments, having their depdts in Kng- 
land. If they looked at the matter from 
an Irish brigade depot point of view, 
they would see there were in Ireland 8 
brigade depots having each a depét and 
2 linked battalions. Then there was 
another point. Of the 8 Infantry bat- 
talions at Aldershot, the only one whose 
effective strength was kept above the 
establishment was the 2nd-18th. Why? 
Because it wasan Irish regiment,and had 
to serve its linked battalion on Irish ser- 
vice. Thus it would be seen that while 
the regiments which were principally 
composed of Irish soldiers, which were 
properly at home only in Ireland, and 
which were fed from Irish brigade 
depdts, were for the most part abroad, 
the English regiments, which stood next 
for foreign service, were sent over to 
Ireland to be recruited up to full foreign 
strength. The effect was that the Irish 
soldiers in the British Army abroad 
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were disproportionate in number to 
the English soldiers. Under those cir- 
cumstances, the Irish Representatives 
were entitled to protest against a sys- 
tem which involved an undue drain 
upon Irish soldiers. They had no desire 
to see Afghans or Zulus subdued, or 
the Transvaal annexed, or the liberties 
of any people broken down, and they 
were very sorry to see their soldiers 
employed in such work. He should be 
very glad to see them engaged in defen- 
sive war; but he should prefer to see 
every Irishman removed from the Army 
into civil life, instead of having their 
faculties wasted as they now,were. He 
raised this question now Pecause the 
question of transport was involved in 
that of reliefs; but if the relief system 
was to be challenged, Vote 10 was the 
proper Vote to challenge it upon. But 
that was only one point arising on Vote 
10. There were half-a-dozen other 
points; but that was not the proper 
time to raise them, and he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would content 
himself with a portion of the present 
Vote, or make arrangements for an 
early discussion of all these details. 
There was a tacitly recognized rule that 
Votes should not be broken up in Com- 
mittee; but some of the Army Votes 
were divided into separate parts, and 
he could not understand why the right 
hon. Gentleman should not now—not 
as a precedent, but simply because of the 
embarrassing circumstances in which he 
found himself—take half the Vote, in 
order to leave some ground upon which 
to bring forward all these points. If he 
would not consent to that, the Irish Mem- 
bers must continue to keep a House. 
Mr. CHILDERS appealed to the 
hon. Member and to the Committee, 
whether, if questions which barely arose 
out of this Vote were to be discussed in 
such a way, it would be possible to 
expect the Estimates to be got through 
this Session ? The hon. Member seemed 
to think that the Government wished to 
expose Irish soldiers to greater perils 
than other soldiers, and based his 
view on the fact that soldiers, on 
coming from foreign service, first re- 
turned to England, then were sent to 
Ireland, and from there sent on foreign 
service again. Regiments, on return- 
ing from foreign service, notably pre- 
ferred spending their first years in Eng- 
land. ‘That had been the case even 
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sinee the Peninsular War. Then they 
went to Ireland, and formerly they went 
abroad from Ireland; but now a large 
proportion went from England. There 
was no intention in that system to do 
any injustice to Irish soldiers, and this 
was the first time he had heard that 
Irish soldiers disliked foreign service. 
He had always heard hitherto that they 
wished to go on foreign service. Then, 
the hon. Member said, a larger propor- 
tion of English soldiers ought to have 
been sent abroad to the Afghan and 
Transvaal Wars; then, he disapproved of 
those wars, and, therefore, did not wish 
to see his countrymen engaged so largely 
on foreign service. It was impossible 
for the War Office to lay down a rule 
that the sentiments of the regiments as 
to a particular war should be ascer- 
tained, and that regiments recruited 
from that part of the United Kingdom 
which approved of a particular war 
should be sent out. He should pity the 
Minister for War who had to carry out 
such a principle. The War Office pro- 
posed to carry out still further the bat- 
talion system; and, under that system, 
every regiment would have one battalion 
at home and one abroad. Under that 
system, every man and every officer 
would have, as nearly as possible, eight 
years’ service abroad; and it was in 
order to carry that out that the War 
Office were increasing the regiments 
for foreign service. There was no in- 
tentional difference between the treat- 
mént of Irish and English soldiers, and 
the hon. Member’s case must fall to 
the ground. He hoped the Vote would 
now be taken. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR main- 
tained that there was a much larger 
proportion of Irish soldiers abroad than 
English soldiers ; that Irish soldiers were 
systematically taken from Ireland and 
sent on foreign service; that English 
and Scotch soldiers were sent to Ireland ; 
and that Ireland was occupied by foreign 
troops, while the Irish soldiers were sent 
to do foreign service. The other day 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen moved 
for a certain Return showing the number 
of recruits in Scotch regiments from the 
Scotch recruiting field. The Secretary for 
War made no difficulty about giving that 
Return ; and he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
copied the Notice of Motion of the hon. 
Member, in order to obtain a similar Re- 
turn as to Irish recruits, But the right 
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hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) refused 
absolutely to give him that information. 
He refused because he knew that anyone 
would, if the Return were granted, see 
at a glance the system carried on ; and 
that the Irish soldiers were sent abroad 
to bear the dangers of foreign service, 
while English and Scotch soldiers were 
safe at home. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been prepared to make a 
clean breast of it, he would not have re- 
fused the Return. 

Mr. CHILDERS replied, that the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen moved for a 
Return which only sought to ascertain 
the number of Scotch recruits, and it 
did not give one tittle of information as 
to what soldiers had gone abroad. 

Sirk HENRY FLETCHER said, it 
was well known—and he spoke as an 
old soldier—that in many Scotch regi- 
ments there was a large proportion of 
Irish soldiers; and in the 92nd Regi- 
ment, which had most distinguished 
itself in the Afghan campaign, there 
were 200 Irishmen. It could not be 
held that the Irish soldiers were sent 
abroad to bear the brunt of battle, while 
Englishmen were sent where there was 
no war; for the regiments were sent 
abroad according to the roster, and no 
distinction was made. If a regiment 
was required for foreign service, it was 
sent, whether it was English, or Irish, 
or Scotch, and he repudiated the as- 
sertion that Irish soldiers were selected 
for slaughter. Irish soldiers were the 
most straightforward and plucky men 
that ever existed ; but it was not right 
that it should be said they were sent to be 
shot, while Englishmen were kept back. 

Dr. LYONS said, if the hon. Member 

had proved anything, it wasthat a most 
exceptional and complimentary distinc- 
tion was conferred upon Irish soldiers. 
They knew that where fighting went on 
promotion was fastest, and he had now 
to learn for the first time that Irishmen 
were backward on any occasion when 
fighting was going on. It had always 
been the boast of Irishmen that they 
claimed to be in the van. He would 
remind the hon. Member of the well- 
known lines of one of Ireland’s most 
distinguished national poets, the late 
Thomas Davis— 


“ They rushed from the revel to join the 
parade, 
For the van is the right of the Irish 
Brigade.”’ 
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If it was known that Irish soldiers were 
more particularly selected to be sent to 
the field, that fact, so far from stopping 
recruiting in Ireland, would have the 
very contrary effect; and he was sure 
that if Irish recruits were habitually 
put into the regiments which were sent 
to the front, they would have a still 
larger increase of recruits than at pre- 
sent—8,000 in 1880, as compared with 
1,400 three years previously—and the 
Service would be more popular than 
ever in Ireland. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he en- 
tirely dissented from such a statement. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, the hon. Member 
was entirely mistaken with regard to the 
4th Dragoon Guards, which was an Irish 
regiment. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: How 
many Irishmen ? 

Mr. O’SHEA said, he had no Return 
to show the exact numbers of the differ- 
ent nationalities at the present moment 
in the 4th, which was the Royal Irish 
Dragoon Guards. The regiment was 
notoriously more Irish than was alto- 
gether agreeable to the authorities in 
1866 and 1867. But he must add, of 
of his own experience in the Army, that 
the general complaint of the hon. Mem- 
ber was not shared either by Irish offi- 
cers or men. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN entirely dis- 
sented from the view of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin that it was a point of 
honour with Irishmen to be sent to the 
front in those little wars in various 
parts of the world, which were very 
shameful wars. There was no honour 
whatever in shooting Zulus, or Afghans, 
or Boers, or in being shot down by them. 
Those men were fighting for the inde- 
pendence and rights of their country. 
It was admitted that they had been 
standing on the defensive against an 
unjust war, and against annexation, 
and it was no honour to send his country- 
men to take part in such wars. 

Mr. BIGGAR begged to move that 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again. He thought it 
was time that discussion came to an end. 
The hon. Member for Queen’s County 
had stated certain facts, and the Secre- 
tary of State contradicted his statement; 
but it was not alleged that those parti- 
cular régiments had not been moved, 
and he thought if they reported Pro- 
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of the matter at a future time. It was 


* desirable that they should know how 


the matter of selecting regiments for 
home service was done, and whether 
Irish regiments, more than others, were 
selected to be slaughtered, either by the 
enemies of England, or by unhealthy 
climates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””— 
(Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. CHILDERS appealed to the hon. 
Member (Mr. Biggar) whether what had 
been stated was the case? He (Mr. 
Childers) had answered him with respect 
to selection for a particular service, and 
had assured him that no regard was ever 
paid to their nationality; but that, under 
the present system, every soldier must 
take his turn at foreign service. And he 
did ask the hon. Member, after that 
statement—after he had told him that 
he could discuss the general question on 
other Votes—on the Vote for Quarter- 
master General—nay, he would entreat 
the House, not to postpone the matter 
any longer, but let them take the Vote. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he should be 
exceedingly glad to give way to the 
right hon. Gentleman, who had been 
exceedingly civil in some things and 
exceedingly uncivil in others. He re- 
fused to give the information which his 
hon. Friend asked for a few days ago, 
and he now said he would give the 
information in general terms, but would 
not give a similar Return with regard 
to Irish soldiers which he had given 
with regard to Scotch soldiers. How- 
ever plausible the right hon. Gentleman 
might be, he was not thoroughly candid. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON rose to 
Order, and asked if the expression used 
was courteous to the right hon. Gentle- 
man ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he did not 
think the remark was courteous. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, however unwilling 
he was to say anything uncivil or un- 
Parliamentary, he did say that the right 
hon. Gentleman avoided explaining cer- 
tain matters with respect to which his 
hon. Friend wished to know. On pre- 
vious occasions he refused to explain 
the matter, and fhe result was that they 
did not know how matters stood. If he 
would say that he would grant the Re- 
turn and the information before the 
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light of day, that was to say, before the 
reporters, he would say he was candid ; 
but if he refused that information when 
the reporters were present, and refused 
to discuss the matter until some uncer- 
tain future day, they were entitled to 
resist the Vote. 

Mr. CHILDERS would appeal, 
not to the hon. Member, but to the 
whole Committee. He hoped he had 
been most candid up to now. The hon. 
Member asked why he objected to a 
certain Return, and he said plainly that 
if that Return was given it would not 
have assisted the hon. Member in the 
slightest degree; and he said at the time 
that if the hon. Member would go to him 
and ask for the information he wanted 
he would give him such information as 
he could, but the Return he asked for 
would not have helped him in the 
smallest degree. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
asked for a certain Return, knowing 
perfectly well what he wanted it for, 
and the right hon. Gentleman would 
allow that he could judge as well as 
himself what he wanted it for. The 
Return which was granted to the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen with respect to 
Scotch soldiers was precisely the Return 
he wanted for his purposes, and he could 
not conceive any other Return that would 
suit him so completely. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that he might afford 
him some information, but was not wil- 
ling to give him the Return, because he 
might use it in support of a Motion 
which he could not agree with. He 
said that Return would have vindicated 
his present position, and would have 
shown that Irish regiments were, to an 
undue extent, sent on foreign service. 
It would have proved that an undue 
proportion of Irish soldier-life was sacri- 
ficed in proportion to Scotch and English 
soldier-life, and that it was unfair to 
Trish recruits that they should have that 
undue share of foreign service. It was 
all very well for the hon. Member for 
Dublin to talk about honour.- He did 
not for a moment recognize the honour 
of foreign service in wars such as the 
British Government had lately been 
carrying on. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 7; 
Noes 57: Majority 50. — (Div. List, 
No. 220.) 
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Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. CHILDERS observed, that the 
hon. Member had now explained very 
clearly what information he wished to 
obtain. He wished to ascertain the 
proportion of English, Scotch, and Irish 
soldiers who were sent on foreign ser- 
vice, in order to see whether his conten- 
tion that ‘an undue proportion of Irish 
soldiers were sent abroad was correct. 
He should be happy to give such infor- 
mation, and he hoped after that assur- 
ance he might be allowed to take the 
Vote. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR was glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman now con- 
sented to give the Return which he had 
previously refused. 

Mr. CHILDERS explained that what 
had been previously asked for was a 
Return of Irish recruits in the particular 
regiments. He had an objection to 
giving that information; but he promised 
to give the proportion of all kinds of 
soldiers sent on foreign service, and he 
thought a more candid offer than that 
could not have been made. 

CoroneL STANLEY remarked, that 
he had no particular interest in the Re- 
turn; but he thought the offer of the 
right hon. Gentleman was as fair a one 
for carrying out what was asked for as 
could possibly be made. Irish recruits 
might and did go to English and Scotch 
as wellasIrish regiments, and he thought 
the Return in the form proposed would 
be the fairest mode in which the infor- 
mation could be given. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman’s appeal would be 
listened to. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
seemed to him an extraordinary pro- 
posal that because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was prepared to furnisha Return, 
the Irish Members, who objected to the 
whole system which had been adopted 
that night, should at once consent to 
vote £3,500,000 of public money. What 
he had asked the right hon. Gentleman 
for was a Return showing the number 
of Irishmen, Scotchmen, and English- 
men who were abroad and at home; but 
the right hon. Gentleman, although he 
knew the purpose of that request, re- 
fused the Return, and he refused a 
similar Return to that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen, because he knew it 
would afford information upon which he 
(Mr, Arthur O’Connor) might base a 
Motion. 
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Mr. CHILDERS said, he had refused 
for palpable reasons to give the number 
of recruits in each regiment; but he had 
now promised to give the precise infor- 
mation by which the hon. Member could 
test his opinion that an undue proportion 
of Irish soldiers were sent abroad. That 
was a totally different matter from the 
number of recruits in each regiment. 
There were continual transfers from one 
regiment to another, and he could give 
no information as to them; but he would 
meet the point upon which the hon. 
Member had spoken for half-an-hour. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the right hon, 
Gentleman offered information which 
was not asked for; and he thought the 
Secretary for War should at once give 
the Return desired without further 
quibbling. 

Mr. CHILDERS denied that he had 
any desire to quibble, and repeated that 
he was prepared to give the precise 
figures as to the number of men sent 
abroad. 

Mr. LEAMY objected to the Vote of 
£3,500,000 being taken at such a late 
hour, and stated that, no matter what 
information the right hon. Gentleman 
was willing to give, he should oppose 
the Vote. He begged to move that the 
Chairman should leave the Chair. 


Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Leamy.) 


Mr. HEALY said, he was sorry that 
no arrangement seemed to be possible 
in this matter; but he could not see 
why the Return, which was an exact 
copy of the Return obtained by the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen, should not be 
granted. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) wished to learn whether the re- 
cruiting of the last few years would fill 
up a certain number of kilted regiments, 
and to ascertain that he asked for a Re- 
turn of the number of recruits. He did 
not ask for any information as to the 
recruits sent abroad ; but the hon. Mem- 
ber for Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) wanted a Return of the num- 
bers of Irish, English, and Scotch sent 
abroad. That information must be got 
not from the Recruiting Office, but from 
the Quartermaster’s Office. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR pointed 
out that the Return obtained by the 
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hon. Member for Aberdeen not only 
showed the number of recruits, but also 
their destination, and he himself had 
asked for both classes of information. 
He contended that there were too many 
Irish recruits ; and he found from a Re- 
turn issued by the Quartermaster that 
whereas, in 1869, there were 1,403 re- 
eruits in Ireland, the average number 
for the next five years was 2,250, and 
for the following five years, from 1874 
to 1879, it was 3,260. Unfortunately, 
these recruits increased not only in abso- 
lute numbers but in disproportion to the 
population ; and while the population 
of Ireland was rapidly decreasing the 
number of young men drawn off by the 
British Army was increasing annually. 
Ireland could not afford to lose those 
young men, and recruiting ought to stop 
in Ireland during the suspension of the 
liberties of the people. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is now travelling beyond the Ques- 
tion before the Committee. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR admitted 
that, but explained that he was merely 
replying to the observations of the Se- 
cretary for War. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman thought he ought to be content 
with a Return showing the number of 
Irishmen who had been sent abroad, 
and he should be very glad to have that 
Return; but he could not understand 
what objection there could be to giving 
him the information he asked for in the 
first instance—namely, the number of 
Irishmen, the number of Scotchmen, and 
the number of Englishmen who were 
now abroad. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have not the 
slightest objection. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR repeated 
that what he wanted was the number of 
English, Scotch, and Irish soldiers now 
abroad, and the number of English, 
Scotch, and Irish soldiers who were at 
home. He could not understand why the 
right hon. Gentleman should have so 
much difficulty. 

Mr. CHILDERS reminded the hon. 
Member that he had already promised 
to give information as to the number of 
Irishmen sent abroad in each year, but 
he could not furnish such information as 
to recruiting. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, his 
own personal wishes as to the form of 
the Return were a matter of slight con- 
sequence; but Mr. Childers seemed to 
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expect, after the concession he had made, 
that those who objected to the whole 
principle of the system which had been 
pursued that night would now agree 
to the Vote. They were asked to vote 
away £3,500,000 of the public money in 
the absence of many hon. Members 
who were best qualified to deal with the 
subject. The majority of the military 
Members were unaware this Vote was 
coming on, and, in their absence, the 
House was taken at a disadvantage. A 
whole volume of Returns would not alter 
that part of the case. [The Atrorney 
GeNnERAL (Sir Henry James): Mon- 
strous.] The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said it was monstrous; but he ob- 
jected as a Member of the House to the 
passing of this Vote, and would not 
give way because his personal feelings 
had been salved by the promise of a 
Return. 

CotoneL STANLEY ventured, reluct- 
antly, to interpose. He had probably 
had as much to do with Estimates as 
any Member of the House; and he must 
say that, although occasionally a diffi- 
culty had arisen, he had never yet known 
a Committee disregard an appeal made 
by a responsible Minister of the Crown, 
that the money was absolutely necessary 
for the Public Service. He hoped no 
private feeling would be allowed to in- 
terfere on this occasion. It was not the 
fault of the Government that the Vote 
had to be asked for at 5 minutes past 4 
in the morning; and as to Notice, al- 
though he was no friend of the Govern- 
ment, he was bound to say he noticed 
that this Vote was on the Paper that 
morning. ‘This discussion was very in- 
convenient, and he could only suggest 
that further questions on the Vote should 
be reserved to the stage of Report. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) disclaimed any idea of per- 
sonal discourtesy to Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor; but the word which escaped his lips 
exactly expressed his thoughts. It was 
stated hours ago that it was necessary 
for the Public Service that this money 
should be voted, and that it should be 
done without taking a day from the Irish 
Land Bill; but the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County wished to have a day 
taken from that measure. The hon. 
Member had, for three quarters of an 
hour, urged his demand for a particular 
Return; but having obtained it, he was 
not satisfied, and the position he now 
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took up was that he did not wish to 
see a single Irish soldier recruited, 
and, therefore, he opposed the Vote. He 
(the Attorney General) protested against 
that state of obstruction to the Public 
Service. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR rose to 
Order, and asked whether the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was in Order in im- 
puting to him obstruction ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I must say that 
these continued Motions of the same kind 
look to me very much like obstruction. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
desired the Chairman to decide the point 
of Order. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: I have heard 
nothing from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that was out of Order. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he intended to 
convey that these proceedings did ob- 
struct the Public Service, and it was on 
that account that the word ‘‘monstrous”’ 
escaped him just now. The matter be- 
came one of physical endurance; and as 
the Government had no choice but to 
continue the contest, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would support them. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
should give the right hon. Gentleman 
his most cordial support, and he could 
bear testimony to the admirable temper 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
shown. He must, also, bear witness 
to the intelligent criticism which Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor gave upon military 
matters. He had often listened with 
much attention to the hon. Member’s 
remarks on that subject. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR wished 
to explain that he had never spoken on 
military matters before. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD was sure 
he had frequently heard the hon. Mem- 
ber do so. As to the Return which the 
hon. Member had obtained, no doubt it 
would contain valuable information; but 
he thought that now the Vote had re- 
ceived adequate discussion. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he at first ob- 
jected to the Vote being taken after 
1 o’clock; but now he felt it his duty to 
support the Secretary for War. He 
would tell the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County that he had some sinister reasons 
for asking —— 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN rose to Order, 
and asked whether that remark was Par- 
liamentary ? 


The Attorney General 
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Toe CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
that remark is quite Parliamentary. 

Mr. ONSLOW would withdraw the 
remark, and would say, instead, that 
there was something behind the scenes 
which induced the hon. Member to want 
the Return. As a Constitutional Mem- 
ber, he objected most strongly to the 
remarks which the hon. Member had 
made. If an Irishman was recruited he 
was recruited for the whole Empire, and 
it was no matter what part of the world 
he was sent to. It was to be regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman had pro- 
mised the Return, because it would not 
do much good one way or the other; 
and the Return had been forced upon 
the right hon. Gentleman simply because 
hon. Members below the Gangway 
wished the baneful effects of the Land 
League to be brought to bear on the 
troops. It was time that other hon. 
Members should speak their minds 
firmly against those hon. Members who 
were not sent to Parliament for the true 
interests of Ireland, but for a particular 
purpose. The course taken by the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County was, he 
thought, detrimental to the interests of 
the Empire, and he should support the 
right hon. Gentlemanin carrying through 
the Vote. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Perhaps, as a de- 
cided appeal has been made to me, 
I may be allowed to answer it. I think 
I ought to sum up how the question 
stands. When the Vote was proposed, 
after a somewhat discursive conversa- 
tion, which I endeavoured to answer, 
the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
rose and, for nearly an hour, addressed 
the Committee on one question. His 
object was to prove by statistics that an 
undue proportion of Irishmen were sent 
on foreign service. That was the alpha 
and omega of his speech; and he com- 
plained that I had refused to give him a 
Return from which he could have ascer- 
tained the facts, and therefore he would 
have to speak at greater length than he 
would otherwise. [Mr. Arruur O’Coy- 
Nor dissented.} The hon. Gentleman 
shakes his head, but I appeal to other 


| hon. Members whether that was not the 


case; and I will go as far as to say that 
the whole of his argument was that an 
undue number of Irishmen were sent on 
foreign service. He charged me with 
having refused to give him certain in- 
formation, and I stated that I would 
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give him the facts; and now he wants 
a totally different Return about recruit- 
ing, because he wishes to destroy re- 
cruiting in Ireland. He says distinctly 
he does not wish an Irishman to be 
recruited in Ireland. [Mr. Arruur 
O’Connor dissented.| The hon. Mem- 
ber may shake his head as long as 
he likes; I say that he has said that 
several times. He said distinctly, and he 
has said it on a previous occasion, that 
he wished to prevent any Irish recruit 
entering the Army. I am addressing 
70 or 80 men of honour, who know that 
these were the precise words of the hon. 
Member; and if. that is his method of 
argument, I say I will not for one mo- 
ment descend to help the hon. Member 
to what I believe would be destructive 
to Irish recruiting, and would stop the 
source from which I believe we get the 
best soldiers, I tell him distinctly that 
he is trying to get information to carry 
out that object. He says that he now 
wants a recruiting Return as the foun- 
dation of some of the facts he wants to 
elicit as to the proportion of Irish sent 
abroad. I will give him that propor- 
tion; but I will not help him to do what 
is detrimental to the Army. Then comes 
the question—Are six or seven Irish 
Members, who are the heart and soul of 
obstruction in this House; who have 
obstructed on former occasions, and 
brought about the necessity for ‘‘ur- 
gency ;”’ who have done their utmost to 
obstruct Public Business—— 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR rose to 
Order, and asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was in Order in imputing to 
Irish Members a distinct and flagrant 
violation ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is not a viola- 
tion of the Rules of the House to speak 
of obstruction when obstruction exists. 
There is a special Rule of the House for 
preventing obstruction. 

Mr. R. POWER wished to know 
whether the hon. Gentleman could point 
to any vote he had ever given in support 
of obstruction ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: That is not a point 
of Order. The obstruction is now com- 
ing from the source from which it has 
hitherto come. It is only a repetition 
of past obstruction; and the country, 
when it knows what has happened to- 
night, will only see that the obstruction, 
which was postponed for a short time, 
is renewed, and that that obstruction is 
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directed against the Land Bill. I know 
perfectly well with whom we have to 
deal; we have to deal with those who 
are repeating a course which the House 
had to condemn by establishing the 
Rules of Urgency under which we had 
to conduct Business for some time. 
What are we to do now? The right 
hon. Gentlemen have appealed to me as 
to the taking of this Vote. We are pre- 
pared to carry on this debate, and I 
think if we do so the country will justify 
the measures which it will be necessary 
to adopt to put a stop to this obstruc- 
tion. But then the question arises, Are 
we to expose the officers of the House, 
who have already been here a long time 
—including Mr. Speaker himself, who is 
waiting outside—to this inconvenience ? 
I put that to the majority who have 
voted in these divisions. If they express 
the opinion that, in spite of the desire 
we all have to spare the Speaker and 
the officers of the House, it is our duty 
to go on, we will go on. But I hope 
the majority will clearly show whether 
they expect that to be done. If, on the 
contrary, they think we should give way, 
most reluctantly we will give way; but 
I and my Colleagues are prepared to sit 
here through the night. 

Mr. R. POWER protested against 
the violent and extraordinary speech of 
the Secretary of State for War, and, ob- 
serving that he was determined to vote 
with the Government on the Land Bill, 
objected to the language of the Attorney 
General. Heobjected to £3,500,000 being 
voted away at half-past 4 o’clock in the 
morning ; and if the Government wished 
to beat them by physical force, the Irish 
Members were also prepared to remain 
all night. But if neither side would 
give way, both sides would only make 
fools of themselves. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would persist 
with this Vote. In former times this 
Vote would have been granted as a 
matter of course; but if the House was 
to be met by this unprecedented obstruc- 
tion to the Public Service, hon. Members 
ought to be prepared to make a personal 
sacrifice to support the Government. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON urged the 
Government to give some promise upon 
this subject. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he certainly 
ought to except the hon. Member (Mr. 
R. Power) from any imputation of gene- 
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ral obstruction, and again expressed his 
readiness to furnish information as to 
the proportion of Irish soldiers sent 
abroad, and to undertake that the sub- 
ject should be discussed on a subsequent 
occasion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNORsaid, that, 
while leaving the Attorney General free 
to indulge in any expressions he chose, 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War had been 
unjust to him. He repudiated entirely 
the right hon. Gentleman’s suggestion 
that he wished to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, and that he desired to prevent 
recruiting in Ireland. He had put a 
Motion on the Paper declaring that the 
House was of opinion that recruiting 
ought to be suspended in Ireland pend- 
ing the restoration of the Constitutional 
liberties of the people of that country ; 
but he had not said that he would en- 
deavour to prevent recruiting in Ireland. 
The Return which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had promised would furnish all 
the information he had asked for; and 
he asked the House to accept the assur- 
ance that he had not taken up the oppo- 
sition that evening from a mere wish to 
obstruct, but because he felt that the 
Vote ought not to be taken without 
examination and discussion. That was 
not the way in which the people’s money 
ought to be taken, and the Committee 
were not justified in passing the Vote in 
the small hours of the morning. But, 
having regard to the observations of the 
hon. Member for Waterford, he would 
be willing to accept an assurance from 
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the right hon. Gentleman that another | f 


opportunity should be given for the dis- 
cussion, and would only ask the right 
hon. Gentleman in future to be less ready 
to impute motives. 

Mr. CHILDERS replied, that four 
hours ago he could have been more 
charitable. However, he accepted the 
suggestion, and promised that an op- 
portunity for the discussion of these 
questions of the movements of troops 
should be on Vote 4. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN thought they 
were now very nearasettlement, and they 
had, in fact, reached that point half-an- 
hour ago, when the Attorney General 
interfered with his furious war-charge, 
and threw the whole matter into con- 
fusion. Personally, he wished to re- 
pudiate any desire to defeat or delay the 
Land Bill. 


Mr. Childers 


{COMMONS } 
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imputation, and regretted the injudicious 
interposition of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General. 

Mr. R. POWER regretted the mis- 
understanding that had arisen, and, 
after the very satisfactory statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman, would appeal 
to his hon. Colleagues to let the Vote 
pass. 

Mr. LEAMY, in withdrawing his Mo- 
tion, said, he intended no obstruction ; 
but he objected to the Vote being taken 
at so late an hour. 


Motion by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. HEALY said, he was at first 
against the Vote; but asthe Government 
appeared to be in a difficulty, and as the 
Secretary for War met them in a cour- 
teousand satisfactory way, he wasinclined 
to give way. But he did protest against 
the language of the Attorney General, 
and would tell him that language of that 
kind had no effect upon the Irish Mem- 
bers. He had been suspended twice, 
and he should not mind if he were sus- 
pended thrice. All the House could do 
was to turn the Irish Members out; but 
those Members were there in discharge 
of their duty, and they should discharge 
that duty, no matter whom it displeased. 

Mr. BIGGAR would like the Chair- 
man to qualify his charge of obstruc- 
tion, which he thought was not war- 
ranted by the facts. The conduct of the 
Irish Members had been perfectly bond 
ide. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR did not 
care a straw, as far as he was personally 
concerned, about the charge of obstruc- 
tion, because he had never obstructed. 
But he would point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that the question of reliefs 
was only one of various questions arising 
out of this Vote, each of which would 
give rise to a considerable amount of 
discussion. However, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford had come to an un- 
derstanding with the Secretary of State, 
he would not now move reductions of 
the Vote, as he had intended to do, by 
the amounts for the transport of troops 
to Ireland, Natal, and the Transvaal. 
At the same time, he was not altogether 
satisfied with that understanding, and if 
he could have persuaded his hon. Friend 
to consider a little longer before entering 
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upon that undertaking he would have 
done so. A great wrong was done to 
the country, and a dangerous precedent 
was set when, by dint of sitting a num- 
ber of hours, a majority could force a 
minority, which had taken the trouble 
to study the matter, into voting under 
these circumstances £3,500,000 on the 
Army Estimates. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported upon J/on- 
day next. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 





LORD LIEUTENANTS OF COUNTIES (IRELAND) 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Lirron, Bill to deprive 
Lord Lieutenants of Counties in Ireland while 
absentees of the power of recommending per- 
sons for the commission of the peace, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Lirron, Mr. Finpiarer, 
Mr. James Dickson, and Mr. Lea. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 180.] 


House adjourned at Five o’clock 
in the morning till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 30th May, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirrez — Law re- 
lating to the Protection of Young Girls, ap- 
pointed ; Trish Jury Laws, nominated. 

Pustic Brus—First Reading—Summary Pro- 
cedure (Scotland) Amendment * (99); Bank- 
ruptcy and Cessio (Scotland) * (100); News- 
papers * (101); Water Provisional Orders * 
(102) ; Customs and Inland Revenue * (98). 


Second Reading—Fugitive Offenders * (91). 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION BILLS. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 
93. be suspended; and that the time for deposit- 
ing petitions praying to be heard against Pri- 
vate and Provisional Order Confirmation Bills, 
which would otherwise expire during the ad- 
journment of the House at Whitsuntide, be 
extended to the first day on which the House 
shall sit after the recess. 

Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 72. and 
82. be suspended for the remainder of the Ses- 
sion.—(The Earl of Redesdale.) 


{May 30, 1881} 
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REFORMATORY EDUCATION. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Lorp NORTON, in rising to move the 
following Resolutions :— 

“J. That it is desirable to consolidate the 
several laws relating to reformatory and indus- 
trial education of children who have been con- 
victed of crime or are, without any competent 
guardianship, in criminal ways of life; 

“2. That punishment for crime should be a 
treatment separate from general education; and 

“3. That all publicly aided schools should be 
under the Education Department ;” 
said, he asked attention to an important 
branch of their National Education—the 
reformatory and industrial schools. He 
believed the Government wisely contem- 
plated a revision and consolidation of 
the Acts on the subject; and if that be- 
lief were well-founded, now was the time 
to ask their Lordships’ attention to it. 
He certainly thought that experimental 
legislation in connection with education 
extending over 30 years called for some 
settlement on definite principle. Con- 
current legislation had much altered the 
case meanwhile. These schools were 
begun by private charity, following Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Ragged Schools; and when 
reformatories were first commenced, con- 
victed children were sent under condi- 
tional pardon. In 1854 an Act made ita 
legal committal to a reformatory after 10 
days’ imprisonment. Industrial schools 
for vagrant children followed, at first con- 
nected with the Education Department; 
but a Consolidating Act, in 1866, placed 
both under the prison authorities. They 
thus became State institutions, though 
under voluntary management ; £500,000 
was now spent annually on them—nearly 
90 per cent of the cost being borne by the 
Treasury and rates, 3 per cent only being 
taken from parents, leaving 7 per cent to 
private subscription. The State taking 
up those schools, naturally gave them a 
police aspect. They went to the Home 
Office. In the same way Houses of 
Correction, similarly started, became 
prisons. But a penal school was an im- 
possibility in practice, and a mischief in 
idea. A child’s whole education could 
not consist of correctional treatment, nor 
be all under continued disgrace. Cor- 
rectional discipline could not be main- 
tained, even if desirable, for five -years. 
It was clear, then, that the penal part 
of a criminal child’s treatment must be 
one thing, and school another. There 
could be no use calling a thing what it 
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was not really, and in that case there 
was much harm. A mischievous mis- 
nomer laid, in a sentence, to any sort of 
education as the punishment for crime. 
As punishment, the school course was 
disconnected with the crime, and there- 
fore not directly deterrent from it; as 
education, the protracted penal stigma 
defeated the object, which was to train 
from criminal to respectable character. 
To awaken self-respect was the chief 
purpose of a school for degraded chil- 
dren ; but the spirit of school fellow- 
ship in a school connected with crime 
must be an esprit de corps criminel, 
a bastard sort of self-respect of the 
Robin Hood kind. Penal training, 
though only in name, trained up chil- 
dren as criminals, just as workhouse 
schools trained up children as paupers. 
Besides, being specially industrial train- 
ing, it frustrated itself, for it barred 
from employment in the industries it 
trained for, even the State refusing to 
take into its service those it trained. 
The parents, moreover, resenting the 
penal treatment, turned their children, 
on discharge, to other employment. The 
advocates of penal training went so far 
as to insist on children for ever stating 
truly, to anyone offering them employ- 
ment, that they were early criminals, 
and had been brought up in criminal 
schools. Why, even lepers were not 
made to shout out ‘‘ unclean”’ after they 
were cured. But all this, in his opinion, 
betrayed a supposition that reforma- 
tories did not reform, or a desire to pre- 
serve pet criminals as such. There was 
further mischief in sentencing to school 
as part of a term of punishment, that it 
tended to keep children of the lowest 
wor’-ing class too long at school. At a 
reformatory school, children admitted at 
16, if kept until their sentences had 
expired, would be 21 before they left. 
Those children ought to be got to work 
as soon as possible; long before that 
age, if they were really retrieved for 
ordinary life. Special provision had 
consequently often to be found for these 
artificial products of long penal training. 
Emigration became the privilege of long- 
neglected childhood. It was true that 
reformatories very soon broke up the 
old nurseries of habitual young crimi- 
nals in towns; but any care taken of 
wholly-abandoned children was sure of 
this success. It was a success, however, 
in spite of, not in consequence of, the 
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penal character of the remedy, which 
was a great drawback to the good done, 
both in the failure to open a perfectly 
fair field in life, and in a false favourit- 
ism of crime. The best proof that a 
school could not be practically treated 
as a place of punishment, nor be distin- 
guished by greater severity of discipline 
in the education of criminal children, 
was the failure of all attempted dis- 
tinction between the treatment of chil- 
dren in reformatory and industrial 
schools. The two had, in practice, 
assimilated, and were indiscriminately 
used by magistrates, convicting or not 
according to which of the two schools 
in the neighbourhood they preferred 
for the case. In the following parti- 
culars the two were, not only in prac- 
tice, but in institution identical :—Both 
were refuges for children run wild, 
under voluntary management, supported 
by voluntary subscriptions largely sub- 
sidized by public money. Both were 
subject to Government rules and inspec- 
tion. The inmates of both were legally 
detained by order of a Court of Justice, 
against their own and their parents’ will, 
and discharged by order of a Secretary 
of State. So far, the two wre identical 
in institution ; but in practice they were 
no less so. Reformatories now admitted 
many not of the criminal class, and in- 
dustrial schools took many children 
practically the same as reformatories, 
and presumably as guilty. Many were 
sent to the one who, if there were any 
real difference, should go to the other. 
The only practical distinction between 
such schools that might be usefully made 
would be of age. This would reduce 
the chances of contamination, which were 
great under the present nominal distinc- 
tion. At present, reformatories, desig- 
nated for the worst, could not all be filled 
by the old stagers, and had their com- 
plement made up by the younger ones. 
There would be less chance of contami- 
nation by keeping a few schools for the 
older children only. But even the schools 
kept for older admissions should not as- 
sume a penal character, nor would they 
more than any school attendance under 
compulsory order was penal. Neither 
would they be thought todo so. They 
would not be part of acriminal sentence, 
but a substitute for the education which 
such children ought to have had at 
home. Punishment in the case was over ; 
and the worse the child, the less was it 
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desirable to continue ticketing him as 
a bad one, or to flaunt education in his 
face as a continued correctional infliction 
during the rest of his childhood. In his 
right hon. Friend’s (Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s) words, ‘‘ punishment should be 
got over and out of the way before the 
reformatory training begins.” The first 
thing that was to be done then with these 
schools, if his arguments were admitted, 
was to take them out of the control of 
the Home Office. If they differed only 
in the age, or precocity—which was an- 
ticipated age—of their inmates, and all 
were alike un-penal, or post-penal, places 
of education, surely they could not be 
matters of police. What had the Home 
Office to do with schools, or schools with 
the Prison Department? Industrial 
schools were at first certified and in- 
spected by the Council Office, and only 
got lugged in, by bad company with re- 
formatories, to the Home Office. Day 
industrial schools, instituted under the 
Education Act of 1876, all allowed should 
be under the Education Department. 
By the same Act, school boards were 
obliged to send truant children to indus- 
trial schools; and one of the offences 
qualifying for them was a breach of an 
order for attendance at school. Clearly, 
then, in the eye of the law, industrial 
schools were part of our educational sys- 
tem. Industrial schools should, requit- 
ing evil with good, rescue reformatories 
to the true Department of their common 
school character. But the Council Office 
disliked these schools, and the schools 
disliked that Office. The Education 
Minister said the cost of boarding was 
foreign to his Votes; but such an offi- 
cial objection should not weigh against 
public interest, and the public would 
prefer having all the costs of National 
Education submitted to Parliament toge- 
ther, and boarding school children was 
not more foreign to one official Estimate 
than another. The objection, so far as 
it had any weight, would suggest the 
Local Government Office which had 
pauper boarding schools under it, as 
the proper authority to deal with them, 
but certainly not the Home Office. All 
publicly-aided schools should be under 
the School Department of State, with 
one Education Minister over all. The 
managers of these schools, on the other 
hand, thought the standard of the Edu- 
cation Office too high for their purpose, 
and not industrial enough. He (Lord 
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Norton) heard one of them ask what had 
criminals to do with reading and writ- 
ing? Possibly, industrial training was 
more suited to them than the 4th Sche- 
dule; but surely it would be wiser to 
adapt the Office to all its various work, 
than to put its work into another Office 
which had nothing to do with it, and 
connection with which was prejudicial 
to it. Another evil was increasing 
rapidly under the present system. Num- 
bers were sent to both these schools 
who ought to go to neither. Such was 
the opinion of the Inspectors. The 
only justification for giving, at the pub- 
lic expense, an industrial education 
to neglected children more useful and 
costly than careful parents could give, 
was the public necessity to avoid a pest 
of otherwise uneducated children; but 
going one step beyond that public neces- 
sity was a public injustice and mischief, 
a premium on negligence and vice. The 
recent law of compulsory attendance at 
school had greatly narrowed this neces- 
sity, for it was harder now for a child to 
escape education than it was formerly to 
find education for all. There could be 
no excuse now for needless multiplica- 
tion of schools outside the Education 
Department, with philanthropy pulling 
the string and the Treasury bound to 
answer every call; yet they saw a strong 
tendency to multiply still more varieties 
of private fancy schooling at the public 
expense. What he proposed was, that 
the schools in question should be taken 
from the control of the Home Secretary, 
who had announced his readiness to 
bring in a Bill to effect separately his 
part of the treatment of criminal chil- 
dren—their punishment in suitable way 
and place. The magistrate would then 
sentence a young convict to condign 
punishment, and annex an order that on 
discharge he must go to school ; and if 
he had no capable guardianship to be 
remitted to, that he must go to one 
of these public schools. Some criminal 
children had decent and fit homes to be 
sent back to, and from which they should 
not be needlessly separated, and which 
should not be needlessly relieved of 
them. In connection with this point, 
there was a very excellent provision in 
the first Scotch Industrial Schools Act, 
which he should like to see more gene- 
rally carried out. It was that no child 
should be admitted into any of these 
industrial schools, if security could be 
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taken from the parents for the good be- 
haviour of the child. He hoped, when 
these Acts were revised, these schools 
would no longer be open to any children 
who had fallen under criminal sentences 
beyond the necessity of finding education 
for such as would otherwise remain un- 
educated. There would, in that view, 
be no fixed terms of detention at these 
schools. When they were so recognized 
for their educational purpose, the order 
of attendance at them would run only 
till the master gave a certificate of the 
child’s readiness and ability to find work, 
approved by the magistrate. Probably, 
however, it would take longer to fit some 
children to go out to work than others. 
The removal of all penal idea in the 
education would accelerate their fitness, 
and facilitate their finding work. He 
hoped his Resolutions would be met by 
Government undertaking to legislate ac- 
cordingly; if not, he must ask leave to 
submit a Bill embracing the views he 
had expressed. He begged to move the 
three Resolutions of which he had given 
Notice. 

Moved, to resolve— 

“1, That it is desirable to consolidate the 
several laws relating to reformatory and indus- 
trial education of children who have been con- 
victed of crime or are, without any competent 
guardianship, in criminal ways of life ; 

“2. That punishment for crime should bea 
treatment separate from general education; 
and 

“3. That all publicly aided schools should be 
under the Education Department.’’—( The Lord 
Norton.) 


Lorp HOUGHTON said, it was pain- 
ful to him to find himself differing in 
any degree from his noble Friend (Lord 
Norton), with whom he had co-operated 
so long in a work which had not only 
been so benevolent, but, he was thankful 
to say, so successful ; but he could not help 
thinking that very inadequate grounds 
had been assigned for adopting the Re- 
solutions then brought under the notice 
of the House. He (Lord Houghton) was 
the first to introduce the present system 
before Parliament ; but his efforts met 
with so little favour that he was almost 
inciined to abandon the subject alto- 
gether. Sir George Grey, than whom 
there could not have been a better Home 
Secretary, entirely discouraged his ad- 
vances in the matter, while Mr. Henley 
thought it was one of the most foolish 

rojects ever presented to Parliament. 
ft was difficult for him to see by what 
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induction his noble Friend had come to 
the conclusion at which he had arrived. 
Was the amount of juvenile crime a 
sufficient ground for asking their Lord- 
ships to make the alteration proposed ? 
If the amount of juvenile crime had re- 
mained the same, there would have been 
some grounds for asking their Lordships 
to make an alteration in the law; but 
such evidence could not be given. On 
the contrary, from the very beginning, 
when he (Lord Houghton) first directed 
attention to the importance of instituting 
these schools, this movement had been 
most successful, the large bands of crimi- 
nal children that invested the Metropolis 
had been broken up, and a better spirit 
of legislation had been induced. A few 
years ago the distinction in the treatment 
of juvenile and adult criminals was but 
little marked; but a great change had 
lately taken place in public opinion, as 
evidenced by the Bill dealing with the 
matter which the present Home Secre- 
tary was about to introduce. Beyond 
that, they saw that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was shocked even by 
the occasional appearance of criminal 
children in the dock. There were pro- 
bably reforms which might be advan- 
tageously introduced into the present 
system, and he would be happy to co- 
operate with the Home Secretary in the 
introduction and carrying out of such 
refurms; but he believed the present 
system had, on the whole, worked effec- 
tually, and, at all events, he did not 
think that reform lay in the direction 
pointed out by the Resolutions of his 
noble Friend. It was not quite easy 
for him to see the standpoint of the 
noble Lord. As far as he could under- 
stand it, his noble Friend would se- 
parate puvishment entirely from educa- 
tion. But if the penal idea was to be 
altogether removed from the reformatory, 
it would be necessary for the satisfaction 
of justice and public opinion that the 
previous punishment should often be of 
a very severe character; and this was 
just that which public feeling revolted 
The true remedy, he thought, was to be 
found in the retention of the present 
system of punishment with education 
combined. Let them take the instance 
of a boy who threw a brickbat at a rail- 
way train. That child ought to be pun- 
ished with great severity. But if they 
tried by education alone to eliminate 
criminal folly from the mind of the child, 
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they would not succeed. The present 
system worked most efficiently in chang- 
ing the character of the children, who, 
under the influences of the country and 
of employment, seemed to lay aside the 
evil in their nature. At no time had 
more than 12 per cent of these children 
fallen back into crime, which was good 
proof of the success attending this be- 
neficent scheme. There was still, how- 
ever, a residuum of criminal children, 
who must be taken out of the family, or, 
at any rate, removed from the influence 
of their old evil associations. Great 
reforms had, indeed, taken place in the 
treatment of criminal children, especially 
in the industrial schools, where they 
were taught agricultural labour in the 
open air. He would also call their 
Lordships’ attention to the great extent 
of the aid the institution of these schools 
had given to emigration, and to the 
satisfactory reports which had been re- 
ceived from Canada and other places as 
to the conduct of the children sent out 
in after life; and it might be observed 
with regard to them that the percentage 
of those who returned was very small. 
He could not see what advantage would 
be gained by transferring the control of 
reformatory schools from the Home 
Office to the Education Department, 
because the children in those schools 
could not be subjected to the same pro- 
cesses as the children in the ordinary 
schools, the regulations, standards, and 
arrangements being quite inapplicable ; 
and, besides, the control of the Home 
Office was mainly of a benevolent cha- 
racter, and amounted to little more than 
mere inspection. On the other hand, he 
had never heard any complaint as to the 
extent or character of the present super- 
vision, and he did not believe it would 
be wise for their Lordships to assent to 
the Resolutions. If his noble Friend 
was so convinced of the correctness of his 
views, let him embody them ina Bill, 
and submit it to their Lordships. 

Lorp ABERDARE said, it was with 
reluctance and pain he opposed the Mo- 
tion of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Norton). When they sat together in 
the House of Commons the noble Lord 
had expressed his opinions in favour of 
removing the schools from the Home 
Office to the Education Department ; 
but he never brought his proposition to 
the test of a vote, and he was opposed 
by eminent authorities, including Sir 
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George Grey, who had given earnest 
attention to the question. No doubt, 
there was a general feeling in favour of 
measures of consolidation when they 
could be carried out consistently with 
other objects. He agreed with the 
noble Lord that the condition of the 
juvenile criminal classes was very dif- 
ferent now from what it was when legis- 
lation was first introduced. Mr. Sidney 
Turner, in one of his last Reports, called 
attention to the fact that the later crimi- 
nals were of a less obstinate character 
than those with whom we had to deal 
originally; and Mr. Barwick Baker, 
who was so honourably connected with 
the administration of justice in Glouces- 
tershire, had made the same remark. It 
might be that magistrates did not always 
discharge their duties with equal discre- 
tion, in sending to reformatories or in- 
dustrial schools children who were sup- 
posed to be not vicious or refractory 
enough for committal thereto. Every 
now and then a case of doubtful discre- 
tion was brought before the public, and 
the public were apt to consider that such 
cases were fair examples of all; but 
they were not, and, on the whole, ma- 
gistrates performed their duty with good 
sense and discretion. If, however, some 
arrangement could be made for revising 
or re-considering the sentences, it would 
be a useful measure. A detention of 
five years, a very common sentence, was 
too long; and, in his opinion, in deter- 
mining the length of detention regard 
should be had to the nature of the crime, 
the child’s previous history, and the 
success of the efforts to bring him to 
a proper frame of mind. But, on the 
other hand, the managers had the power, 
after 18 months’ detention, to send chil- 
dren out on licence; and, out of the 
7,000 children committed to reforma- 
tories, nearly 1,000 were out on licence. 
It was in the power of anyone interested 
in a particular child to bring his history 
and the facts connected with the case 
before the Secretary of State at any 
time. As to the age of admission, no 
child could be admitted into a reforma- 
tory under the age of 12, or into an in- 
dustrial school under the age of eight 
years; but, as a matter of fact, the 
majority of admissions were between 
the ages of 14 and 16. By that age 
many of them were more or less har- 
dened in crime, and a lengthy sentence 
was absolutely necessary to break down 
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their vicious habits. Now, the question] In the period from 1865 to 1869 the 


between his noble Friend and those who 
supported the contrary opinion was, 
what should be done with the large 
number of children over 14 years of 
age? He could well understand that 
younger children should be sentenced to 
a short term of detention, and then sent 
to school; but it was a different matter 
when you came to deal with those be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16. People 
were not willing to prosecute, unless 
they were satisfied that the accused were 
hardened offenders; and if they were, a 
long sentence of detention was absolutely 
necessary. Their Lordships would re- 
member that there was an inquiry into 
the general question of secondary punish- 
ment, and that the conclusion come to 
was that sentences of threo and four 
years’ penal servitude were insufficient 
for their purpose, and did not effect any 
lasting change in the habits of the cri- 
minals. Therefore, the sentences were 
increased. At present, the shortest sen- 
tence of penal servitude was five years, 
and the majority of sentences were seven 
years. You could not deal effectually 
with children of 14 to 16, unless you had 
power to detain them sufficiently long, 
and to subject them to industrial train- 
ing. The noble Lord had spoken as if 
the reformatory and industrial school 
system had been a failure, and said that 
the treatment was neither penal nor 
educational. That was not his (Lord 
Aberdare’s) opinion, for it was not penal 
in the sense of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment, but it was as regarded forcible 
detention; and during the detention a 
certain amount of elementary education 
was given, and also a large amount of 
industrial training. He (Lord Aber- 
dare) had immense faith in physical 
work, as it changed the child’s vicious 
habits, and on his return to home life it 
was of the greatest possible importance. 
The question arose whether it was wise 
to make so large a change as that pro- 
posed in a system which it could be de- 
monstrated had performed such extra- 
ordinary and admirable work. It was 
difficult to get anyone not intimately 
acquainted with the subject to under- 
stand fully the extraordinary change 
that had been effected in the criminal 
habits of our population since the estab- 
lishment of these institutions. A striking 
proof of it was furnished by the last Re- 
port of the Director of Convict Prisons. 


Lord Aberdare 





average population was 24,680,000, and 
the number of sentences of penal servi- 
tude was 10,741, or an average of 2,148 
a-year. From 1870 to 1874 the popula- 
tion numbered 26,240,000, and the sen- 
tences decreased to 9,051, or an average 
of 1,810 a-year. Inthe next five years 
the population was 27,530,000, and the 
sentences were 8,977, or an average of 
1,799 a-year. There was thus a positive 
decrease of about 350 sentences a-year, 
while the population had increased by 
about 3,000,000. Moreover, the increase 
of population occurred in the large towns, 
where it was most difficult to overlook 
the criminal population, and where the 
greatest temptation existed. Statistics 
had shown that crime increased with the 
increase of the larger populations, and 
a town population of 400,000 would pro- 
duce several times more crime than an 
equal rural population. The City and 
District of Dublin, with a population of 
350,060, produced more criminal offences 
than all the rest of Ireland, with a popu- 
lation of 5,000,000. But crime had not 
continued to increase with the increase 
of population in the large towns, and 
with that increase of population there 
was a decrease in the number of sen- 
tences of penal servitude. The expla- 
nation was, that there had been drafted 
into these institutions a large number of 
children who were on the eve of becom- 
ing members of the criminal classes; 
they had been treated in a manner 
which, on the whole, was conducive to 
their reformation; the result was the 
supply of criminals had been cut off, and 
hence this astonishing decrease in the 
crime of the country. Anyone listening 
to the noble Lord would infer that the 
children discharged from these institu- 
tions must necessarily return to the cri- 
minal population ; but was that inference 
consistent with the fact? The truth was 
the general statistics showed that four 
out of five of those discharged from these 
institutions were absorbed into the re- 
spectable part of the population, and Mr. 
Barwick Baker said that he succeeded 
in so distributing them with the fullest 
declaration as to their past history. With 
regard to the question of expense, he 
was aware that the sum required was 
very considerable; but a great part of 
it was not borne by the State. There 
were 64 reformatories that had been 
built without the help of a single penny 
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from the rates, and 129 industrial schools, 
of which only 14 had been built by the 
prison authorities. He thought, how- 
ever, that it was impossible for the State 
to lay out money more profitably than 
in building schools and reformatories ; 
and if the Home Secretary, after due 
consideration, acted upon the Report of 
the Inspectors, he would probably re- 
ceive the support of both sides of the 
House. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that the first proposal of his noble 
Friend (Lord Norton), that the laws 
relating to reformatories and industrial 
schools should be consolidated, was evi- 
dently both expedient and reasonable. 
Indeed, he might go further than his 
noble Friend, and point out that, not- 
withstanding the arguments advanced 
on the other side of the House, the 
particular stage at which their expe- 
rience of the industrial method had ar- 
rived constituted a juncture which made 
it proper, at all events, to consider how 
far the law admitted of modification. 
He fully admitted that the great success 
of the reformatory system was in itself 
a forcible argument against change; but 
there were other reasons which made it 
necessary to re-consider the question. In 
the first place, reformatories were being 
outgrown and overtopped by what he 
might call the second growth of indus- 
trial schools; and in the second, through 
the lapse of time reformatory and indus- 
trial school treatment had come very 
closely together—so much so, that it was 
difficult to distinguish one school from 
another. On looking at some recent 
statistics, he had been very much struck 
at the change which the money part of 
the question had undergone during the 
last few years. Those statistics proved 
the very significant, but not very agree- 
able fact that the question of expense 
had wholly altered of late years, and 
that a very much larger sum was now 
contributed by rates than used to be 
contributed, and a very much smaller 
sum by voluntary subscription. In 1860 
the rates contributed £2,500 to refor- 
matories; but in 1879, no less than 
£24,500. In the same way voluntary 
subscriptions had fallen from £24,000 
in 1860 to £7,000 in 1879. Among 
other matters that seemed to require 
re-consideration was the question of the 
treatment of juvenile offenders. He 
had no doubt that, under the present 
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system, boys were sent to reformatories 
much too young and kept much too 
late. It was, he thought, unwise in 
ordinary circumstances to keep lads 
nearly 20 in a reformatory, as was done 
in several cases, and the time had come 
when they ought not any longer to con- 
tinue such a system. The morality of 
reformatories had not improved; and 
with regard to those elder inmates who 
poisoned the minds of the younger ones, 
instead of allowing them to be scattered 
and distributed among the schools gene- 
rally, they ought to be collected into 
one or two separate schools, where they 
might be treated with discipline more 
than ordinarily severe. In that way 
they would be able to protect from 
contamination as far as possible those 
who were still inexperienced in crime. 
He approved of the suggestion to sepa- 
rate education from punishment, from 
crime, thinking that punishment should 
in the first instance be short and sharp, 
and then that education should follow; 
but he should require to consider the 
matter further before he could approve 
of the transfer of reformatory and indus- 
trial schools from the Home Secretary 
to the Education Department, as he 
entertained some doubt whether the 
Education Office did not already find 
its hands too full to undertake any 
fresh work; and in whatever change 
was effected, the penal element must 
not be allowed to drop out altogether. 
The other suggestions of his noble 
Friend required very close- examination. 
His noble Friend might congratulate 
himself on the views he had elicited on 
this subject; and if it were his intention 
to bring forward a Bill dealing with 
the matter, he would do it with greater 
advantage after such an expression of 
opinion, as it would be a help to him in 
the framing of such a measure. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE, in reply, 
said, that his noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Norton) had devoted so many years of 
labour and study to the consideration 
of that question, that he (the Earl of 
Dalhousie) felt some embarrassment in 
stating that, though it might have been 
possible for the Government to accept 
his Resolutions in the abstract, and with 
certain modifications, yet, as explained 
and interpreted by his speech, it was 
impossible for the Government to concur 
in them. His noble Friend had come 
to different conclusions from those at 
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which the authorities at the Home Office 
had arrived. His noble Friend in his 
writings on this subject, as well as in 
the speech which he had just made, as- 
sumed that the criminal class of boys 
was not merely diminished in numbers, 
but had entirely disappeared. Now, he 
(the Earl of Dalhousie) regretted to say 
that this assumption was erroneous. He 
had asked the Inspector of Industrial 
Schools the other day what ground there 
was for supposing that the criminal class 
of boys had become extinct, and that 
gentleman replied that the only ground 
was that the managers of reformatories 
had in recent years been receiving 
younger boys than they had had before, 
as well as boys of a less criminal stamp, 
and that while he had no reason to sup- 
pose that the juvenile criminal class was 
extinct, for there were still many boys of 
a thoroughly criminal and vicious cha- 
racter to deal with, that class was no 
longer so large as it was, and fewer 
reformatories were now required than 
formerly. No doubt, reformatories had 
done a great deal in the way of re- 
ducing the numbers of juvenile cri- 
minals; but the Government were un- 
able to take the same sanguine view as 
his noble Friend, and to say that the 
juvenile criminal class had practically 
disappeared. Ifthe present system had 
produced the good results which were 
admitted, why, he should like to know, 
ought it to be abandoned? ‘The system 
was not perfect, and the Government 
contemplated amending it considerably, 
but not in the direction indicated by his 
noble Friend. As to what his noble 
Friend had stated as to the effect of the 
Government having taken over reforma- 
tory and industrial schools, that it had 
imparted to them a penal character, he 
was not aware that in taking the schools 
over the Government in any way altered 
their character. It became necessary 
for the Government to take over these 
schools, but that did not involve or 
imply any alteration in their character. 
His noble Friend also complained of the 
correctional character of the discipline 
of these schools; but he did not think 
that there was any just ground for this 
complaint. If he only meant that the 
boys were detained against their will, 
that was perfectly true; but the boys 
were well kept, and were made as happy 
as possible. They were encouraged to 
respect themselves and to render them- 
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selves worthy of trust. There was a dif- 
ference between reformatory and indus- 
trial schools, on which he (the Earl of 
Dalhousie) thought sufficient emphasis 
had not been laid. His noble Friend said 
the two classes of schools had become 
practically assimilated te each other. 
That was true in some respects to a cer- 
tain extent. It was not, however, a 
part of the system that they should 
be assimilated to each other. On the 
contrary, as far as the two classes of 
schools had been assimilated to each 
other the system had been abused. It 
was perfectly true that there were many 
boys sent to both schools who ought 
never to be there at all.” Many were 
sent too young, others for too trifling an 
offence, and others were kept too long; 
but that was not part of the system. 
These were mistakes, and in any amend- 
ment of the law the Government would 
endeavour to provide so that these abuses 
might be as few as possible. The essen- 
tial difference between a reformatory 
and an industrial school was this—that 
a reformatory school in theory, and 
eventually it would be so in practice, 
was intended for criminal children, and 
for criminal children only. There was 
no way of entering a reformatory except 
through a prison. Anindustrial school, 
on the other hand, was primarily intended 
for those children who had no homes of 
their own to which they could go. He 
was told by the Inspectors of both the 
industrial and reformatory schools that, 
although the routine in both was much 
the same, there was in reality a great 
practical difference between the two 
establishments. There was, for instance, 
much stricter superintendence and disci- 
pline in the reformatory than in the 
industrial schools, and that difference 
between them would be far more marked 
if the law were more strictly carried out. 
His noble Friend had complained very 
much that the reformatory schools should 
be under the control of the Home Office; 
but there were several reasons why the 
control of these schools should not be 
taken from that Office and given to the 
Education Department. The children 
were sentenced by the magistrate for a 
specified length of time, and they could 
only leave these institutions by expira- 
tion of the sentence, or by Order of 
Council. It would, therefore, be a serious 
step to take the schools out of the con- 
trol of the Home Secretary, in whom 
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alone resided the power of remitting 
sentences and correcting mistakes which 
might, and sometimes did, inflict great 
hardships on young children. Further, 
he could not see in what respect these 
schools would be differently managed if 
they were transferred to the Education 
Department. He fully admitted that 
there were many points connected with 
these schools with which the Government 
were by no means satisfied, and which, 
in their opinion, were capable of amend- 
ment, One of those points was the cost 
of these schools; and when the law on 
the subject was reconsidered an inquiry 
would be made into the mode of meeting 
this large expenditure with the view to 
ascertain whether the contributions from 
the local authorities could not be in- 
creased in order that the amount of the 
Government grant might be decreased. 
There were several other changes that 
were desirable ; but as it was the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government at an 
early period to introduce an amendment 
of the law concerning juvenile offenders, 
any change in the method of regulating 
industrial and reformatory schools would 
follow, if it did not accompany, such 
amendment of the law. He was, how- 
ever, bound to say that the Government 
had no intention of departing from the 
principles of the present system. In 
spite of mistakes in carrying those prin- 
ciples into effect—mistakes which had 
marred, in some degree, the working of 
the reformatory and industrial schooi sys- 
tems—the Government were convinced 
thatthe principles themselves weresound, 
and they intended to abide by them. 
They hoped that the number of refor- 
matory schools would be diminished ; 
and, in fact, during the last year two of 
these schools had been discontinued, and 
another would be discontinued during 
this year. The Government would en- 
deavour to provide for a stricter classifi- 
cation of the children and young per- 
sons sent to reformatory and industrial 
schools; for he quite agreed with his 
noble Friend that nothing could be worse 
than to endeavour to make up the num- 
bers in reformatory schools by sending 
into them a number of children who 
were not criminals, and who were only 
made so by being forced to associate 
with those who were. Only the older 
and more distinctly criminal children 
should be sent to the reformatory schools, 
while children whose only fault was that 
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they had no home and no one to take of 
them should be sent to the industrial 
schools. These were the principles which 
had hitherto been embodied in the Act 
of Parliament, and the Government had 
no other desire than to adhere to them, 
and make proper provision for their 
being effectually carried out. In con- 
clusion, he would say that, while he 
could not hold out any hope to the 
noble Lord that the principles he had 
advocated would be adopted by the Go- 
vernment, he thanked him in the name 
of the Government for having called the 
attention of the House to the subject. 

Tne Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he thought the subject one of great im- 
portance, and was glad to hear that 
it was engaging the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He agreed that 
it was very unfortunate that children 
should be kept for years and trained 
to consider themselves as criminals. It 
was, moreover, a great evil to mix up 
innocent with criminal children, al- 
though, undoubtedly, he had seen much 
good result from bringing criminal into 
contact with respectabie children. [f, 
however, it could be arranged that the 
punishment of a child would condone 
its offence, that difficulty might be re- 
moved. Moreover, these children should 
not be turned adrift after their period of 
education was over; but they should be 
placed in a postion that would enable 
them to make a start in life, as they 
often broke down in beginning the 
struggle for a living. The stain attach- 
ing to the children brought up in these 
schools was one of the first difficulties 
they had to get over in starting in life, 
and every endeavour should be made to 
insure its removal. 

Lorp NORTON said, that after what 
had fallen from the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Dalhousie) he would with- 
draw the Resolutions; but, in doing so, 
he wished to point out how small the 
change was that he proposed, being, in 
effect, simply a transfer from the Home 
Office to the Privy Council. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH expressed a 
hope that the Government would remove 
the restriction which, in consequence of 
the existing Regulations, prevented the 
most promising of the lads brought up 
in these schools from entering Her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy. Formerly, no Admiralty 
Regulations on the subject existing, 
lads duly recommended were admitted 
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at the discretion of commanding officers, 
who, of course, were not under the 
necessity of publishing their previous 
history. Everyone’s experience could 
tell him how often it happened that the 
intelligent, restless, high-mettled young- 
sters, whose misfortune it had been to 
be born and bred in scenes of vice, 
were the first to fall under the clutches 
of the law, whilst the heavy, stupid, 
quiet lads rubbed through without 
much notice. The former, however, as 
could easily be demonstrated from well- 
known examples, often contained the 
true stuff, under dexterous management, 
to make a sailor; and those were now 
lost to the Public Service in consequence 
of the somewhat puritanical exclusive- 
ness that existed in the Regulations. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


LAW RELATING TO THE PROTECTION 
OF YOUNG GIRLS. 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE, in rising 
to move— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the state of the law relative to the 
protection of young girls from artifices to in- 
duce them to lead a corrupt life, and into the 
means of amending the same,” 
said, the subject had from time to time 
occupied the attention of the Govern- 
ment for a good many years past. 
Several series of correspondence had 
taken place between the Foreign Office 
in London and our Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Agents in Belgium and Antwerp. 
The first occurred in 1874, and related 
to certain English girls who had been 
decoyed to Antwerp under false pre- 
tences :—An Englishman had visited the 
house in which they were immured, and 
one of them, who was kept there against 
her will, wrote a very touching and pa- 
thetic letter to the English Consul ask- 
ing him to come and see her, in order 
that she might tell him her story. [The 
noble Earl then read the letter to the 
House.] He (the Earl of Dalhousie) 
would not mention the name, though 
the signature was there. The letter was 
intrusted to this Englishman, who, un- 
fortunately, put it in his pocket, and for- 
got all about it till he came to London, 
when he delivered it at Great Scotland 
Yard. It was then forwarded through 
the Home Office to the Secretary of State 
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for Foreign Affairs. Upon its receipt, 
the Earl of Derby communicated with 
the Consul at Antwerp. After investi- 
gation, one of the girls was found in a 
hospital. The second, the Consul re- 
ported, declined to be sent home, and the 
third, the one who had written the letter, 
had left clandestinely, and it was not 
known where she had gone. In fact, no- 
thing more was ever heard of her again. 
In connection with the case, the Com- 
missionnaire stated that the girls, who 
were unacquainted with the French lan- 
guage, had signed a formal declaration, 
printed in French, to the effect that they 
wished to become public prostitutes. 
Another correspondence took place in 
1876 with respect to certain English 
girls who had been decoyed over to 
Antwerp ; but in that case the English 
chaplain stepped in and frustrated the 
abominable purpose for which they had 
been brought over. Nothing more oc- 
curred until May, 1879, when the Con- 
sul at Antwerp reported to the Foreign 
Office in London that a well-known pro- 
curer named Klyber had been convicted 
in Belgium of decoying English girls 
under age, and sentenced +o imprison- 
ment for having infringed the Belgian 
law; but the man stated at the trial, what 
was the fact, that his doings were per- 
fectly legal in England. There was no 
further correspondence until the year 
1880. On the 3rd of June the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs communi- 
cated with the Home Office, and sug- 
gested that a police agent should be 
sent to Brussels to make inquiries. That 
was accordingly done, but with very 
little result; for after making inquiries 
at Rotterdam, Antwerp, Calais, and 
Boulogne, the police agent reported that 
he had only found two English girls 
who had been decoyed away by false 
pretences. The case of one of these 
was very distressing. She had been de- 
coyed to Brussels under the false pre- 
tence of a promise of marriage. He 
ought here to say that the Belgian law 
prohibited the registration of a girl 
under the age of 21 as a public prosti- 
tute; butif she was over that age, it did 
not interfere except to provide that all 
public prostitutes should be registered. 
In this case, the girl had a false certificate 
furnished to her, which the procurer told 
her at the police office she must show the 
police, as it was nothing but a Custom- 
house formality. The girl, who did not 
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understand a word of French, and was 
not at all aware of the kind of place she 
was going to, was then conveyed from 
the police office, which she took to be the 
Custom-house, to the house of ill-fame. 
The case was the more cruel, because 
the girl happened to be of weak mind 
and suffered from physical malforma- 
tion. After suffering great agony, she 
was eventually sent to hospital. . Here 
she was informed by the police that, 
having registered herself in a false 
name, she was liable to 14 days’ im- 
prisonment, and on leaving the institu- 
tion she underwent that term of impri- 
sonment for having made use of a false 
certificate of birth, although she, unable 
to speak any language but English, was 
quite ignorant of the fact that she had 
been registered at all. In September 
last the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs suggested to 
the Home Secretary that an inquiry 
should be made by some person uncon- 
nected either with the police or with any 
Government Office. The gentleman se- 
lected for this duty was a very well 
known and very able member of the 
English Bar, Mr. Snagge, who had per- 
formed the very difficult and delicate 
mission intrusted to him in such a man- 
ner as to call for the highest commen- 
dation. Mr. Snagge, who had the advan- 
tage of speaking French perfectly, made 
a full and exhaustive inquiry, both at 
Antwerp and Brussels. His first duty 
was to watch certain trials of keepers 
of brothels and procurers which were 
taking place at Brussels, The pri- 
soners, some of whom had worked in 
England and elsewhere, were charged 
with having decoyed certain girls under 
age and counterfeiting certificates of 
birth. Convictions took place in all these 
cases, owing, in a very considerable de- 


gree, to the assistance received from: 


Her Majesty’s Consul at Brussels. Dur- 
ing the progress of those trials, the fact 
was established beyond doubt that for 
many years there had been a traffic sys- 
tematically carried on in England, and 
especially in the streets of London, 
whereby many English girls, most of 
them under the age of 21, had been en- 
ticed away to become inmates of brothels 
in consideration of fees or commissions 
paid by the keepers of the houses to 
the procurers who brought them over. 
Mr. Snagge was afterwards able to 
establish the fact that there were up- 





wards of 20 procurers who had been 
at work to the knowledge of the police 
ever since 1865. The number of Eng- 
lish girls decoyed to the Continent by 
these wretches they would never know ; 
but Mr. Snagge was able to collect the 
names and establish the truth of the 
stories of 32 English girls who had been 
enticed away within the last 10 years, 
all of whom were under the age of 21, 
and had been registered by means of 
false certificates; and he was convinced 
that the number of cases he had estab- 
lished by inquiry formed but a small 
proportion of the total number. The 
Belgian law allowed. registry at the age 
of 21; in 1879, 24 English girls were 
registered; and of these seven were 
found to have been under the legal age. 
Therefore, if Mr. Snagge had been able 
to identify 32 cases of girls under 21 
during the last 10 years, the total num- 
ber of English women exported for pur- 
poses of prostitution during that time 
was probably considerable. He (the 
Earl of Dalhousie) had seen fac-similes 
of the letters from the procurers to 
their clients; and he must say that 
if the writers did not refer specially to 
girls he should have thought they re- 
ferred to some species of cattle, the 
market price being quoted at £12 for 
every girl landed, and the letters often con- 
tained photographs of the young women. 
There was no doubt whatever that the 
business was a very large one, and that 
many respectable girls were thus ruined. 
For the most part, they were decoyed over 
under the false pretence that they were 
to take situations in hotels or become © 
actresses, and in other cases that they 
were to go into shops in which girls were 
required to speak English; but, being 
totally ignorant both of the language 
and the places, they were decoyed into 
brothels and there detained. Among 
the cases mentioned by Mr. Snagge, one 
young woman was engaged to enter an 
hotel, another was engaged as an actress, 
and a third, perfectly innocent, was sent 
from Brussels to Antwerp, there violated, 
then returned to Brussels and entered on 
the public registry. A fourth died at 
home in England from the treatment 
she had received. A fifth was delibe- 
rately seduced in England for the pur- 
pose of placing her in a registered house 
abroad. In these houses the women 
were treated as valuable cattle; they 
had plenty to eat and drink, and dis» 
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sipation of all kinds was resorted to 
with the object of reconc'ling them to 
their mode of life. In theory the 
women were free; a proclamation 
posted up in six different languages 
stated that they were free to depart; 
but practically they were captives, 
ignorant of the language of the people 
they were among. The head of the 
establishment kept the key of the front 
door; and the inmates were shown 
to be heavily in debt to the keeper, by 
a ledger account over which they had 
no control, beginning actually with the 
heavy fee to the procurer for decoying 
them away. It was captivity of the 
most abominable kind. With regard 
to the English law on the subject, there 
was no doubt, as it stood at present, 
that these procurers could ply their 
trade in the streets of London and 
elsewhere with perfect security. There 
were three enactments which bore upon 
it without touching it, and the pro- 
curers were perfectly aware of this. 
The writer of one letter, after stating 
that he had two beautiful English girls 
to dispose of, remarked—‘‘ There is 
no danger; they will do nothing to 
you in London.” That was true, for 
there was nothing in the three enact- 
ments to prevent the traffic. One made 
procuration by false pretences a mis- 
demeanour; but if the false pretence 
could be proved, the offence was com- 
pleted beyond English jurisdiction. The 
second enactment applied only to the 
abduction of women of property; and 
the third statute applied only to girls 
under 16. The Statute Law was, there- 
fore, powerless, and the Common Law 
was equally useless to check the evil, 
because the difficulty of proving con- 
spiracy at Common Law became an im- 
possibility where some of the agents were 
abroad. Mr. Snagge had taken some 
pains to devise a remedy, and his sug- 
gestion was that there should be a short 
enactment passed making it a criminal 
offence to entice anyone to become a 
common prostitute, whether within the 
Queen’s Dominions or not. That, how- 
ever, would be a matter for the Select 
Committee to determine. The true 
remedy, of course, was to be found not 
so much in the punishment of the 
offenders when they were convicted, but 
in putting a stop to the practice. The 
ease with which it was possible for any 
person to obtain, at Somerset House, a 
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certificate of the birth of any other per- 
son gave great facility to the procurers 
in the carrying on of their business. It 
was possible for a certificate of birth to 
be obtained without the knowledge of 
anyone concerned. No question was 
asked by the person who granted the 
certificates of birth. Mr. Snagge recom- 
mended that the same regulationsshould 
apply to the granting of these certificates 
as applied to the sale of poisons—that 
the address of the applicant should be 
taken down, and the purpose for which 
he wanted the certificate should be set 
against his name, so that an investiga- 
tion might be made by the police as to 
who the inquirers were. He also recom- 
mended that instructions should be 
given to Her Majesty’s Representatives 
abroad to require that, in the event of 
any English girl being registered in any 
brothel in a foreign town, information 
should be forwarded to the nearest 
English Consul, and that the Consul 
should beinstructed to forward it through 
the Secretary of State to the police au- 
thorities in England. He had stated 
the grounds on which the Government 
asked for a Committee of. inquiry into 
the law bearing on that :natter. He 
had shown, on the best authority, that 
a vile, abominable traffic in English 
girls, for the purposes of prostitution, 
was systematically carried on, which 
the law, as it stood, was incapable of 
punishing or preventing, but that the law 
might be easily made efficient. He might 
have made out a case even stronger than 
he had by quoting at length numbers 
of instances which, thanks to the zeal of 
Mr. Snagge, had been successfully traced 
and substantiated. He had, however, 
refrained from going into details, not 
merely because they were painful and 
heartrending in the extreme, but also 
because it would be impossible to do so 
without entering into particulars of bes- 
tiality and brutality which he thought it 
unnecessary to do. He felt confident 
he had said enough to show that the 
inquiry asked for was urgently needed. 
But he could assure their Lordships 
that when Mr. Snagge’s Report was 
published they would see how mildly, if 
not inadequately, he had stated the case. 
It was impossible to look through that 
Report without feelings of the deepest 
indignation and disgust. It was no 
longer a matter of doubt that for many 
years past large numbers of English 
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girls, some of whom were perfectly inno- 
cent, had been annually exported to sup- 
ply the demand of foreign brothels. No 
one could ever know—because the vic- 
tims had suffered in silence, cut off from 
intercourse with the outer world, and 
without the means of communication by 
letter with their friends, even if the 
sense of shame had not, for the most 
part, held them back from trying to do 
so—how many of those girls had been 
deliberately entrapped by the lying pro- 
mises and inducements held out by the 
professional procurer in the exercise of 
his abominable calling. But there could 
be no doubt that, during the last 15 
years, many Englishwomen had, against 
their will, endured a life of worse than 
living death, from which there was no 
escape, within the walls of a foreign 
brothel. He would fail if he were to 
attempt to give their Lordships an ade- 
quate description of the life of shame, 
degradation, and wretchedness which 
that vile, iniquitous traffic had inflicted 
on our countrywomen. Fortunately, 
there was no need for him to do so. He 
had said enough, and he felt sure that 
their Lordships would be of opinion 
that no time should be lost in putting a 
stop to a practice which, in arrant vil- 
lainy and rascality, surpassed all that 
they knew of any other trade in human 
beings, and in any part of the world, 
either in ancient or in modern times. 
He begged to make the Motion which 
stood in his name. 

Moved, ‘That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the state of the law relative to 
the protection of young girls from artifices to 
induce them to lead a corrupt life, and into the 
means of amending the same.’’—( Zhe Earl of 
Dathousie.) 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that the House and the country were, 
he was sure, greatly indebted to the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Dalhousie) for 
the manner in which he had brought 
that painful subject before the House, 
and for moving for a Select Committee 
upon it; and he (the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury) only hoped that it would prove 
the means of introducing some change 
in the law which would save hundreds 
of young persons from being decoyed 
and driven into a shameful life. No- 
thing more cruel, appalling, or detestable 
could be found in the history of crime 
all over the world than that abominable 
traffic. The noble Earl had understated 
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his case. The Motion spoke of the arti- 
fices employed ‘‘ to induce” young girls 
to lead a corrupt life. The noble Earl 
might have rather said “‘ to force’ them. 
Anything more horrible, or anything 
approaching the wickedness and cruelty 
perpetrated in those dens of infamy in 
Brussels it was impossible to imagine. 
A great many girls of tender age, under 
16, went across the water in the most 
guileless innocence. In other cases, per- 
sons came over with sums of money, took 
lodgings, and engaged a young girl as 
lady’s-maid. She went across, and was 
carried to one of those dens of iniquity, 
where she could not speak the language, 
knew no one, and was subjected to the 
grossest and most atrocious outrage. To 
allow such things to go on was most dis- 
creditable; and he would point’ out to 
their Lordships that while abroad the 
law prevented the harbouring in houses 
of ill-fame of girls under 21, there was 
no such restriction in England. Our law 
needed amendment in this respect. It 
was not only in Brussels, but in Paris 
and Vienna, and all over the Continent, 
that young English girls were to be 
found entrapped. The trade was a most 
profitable one. Large sums were given 
in all the great capitals for girls of 
tender years. All that showed the ne- 
cessity of an inquiry to ascertain and 
to remedy that monstrous evil. He 
regretted, however, that their attention 
was also required to be directed to a 
matter nearer home. The constant im- 
portation of young Irish girls into Lon- 
don was frightful, and the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy could give their Lordships 
extensive information. He saw a noble 
Earl (Earl Spencer) before him who 
would bear him out when he said thatif 
there was anything pure in the world it 
was a young Irish girl from the rural 
districts. As a matter of fact, however, 
they were imported by scores, being de- 
coyed over here on pretence of ‘ good 
situations”’ being obtained for them, 
and for whom procuresses waited at the 
railway stations and places of disem- 
barkation. Much of this evil was effected 
through means of advertisements sent 
to the papers by advertising agents, who 
consigned them to houses of ill-fame in 
London. Of course, when the young 
girls were persuaded to go abroad to a 
country where they were utterly friend- 
less, and of which they could not speak 
the language, their fate was certain. 
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There were also numbers of children of 
13 years of age, and even lower, in 
London, who might be found in such 
places; and this was what would not 
be allowed even by Continental law. 
In his opinion, all the registry offices 
that issued advertisements ought to be 
compelled to keep accounts of the desti- 
nations of the girls, and of the names 
of the persons to whom they were re- 
commended. That might prove a very 
powerful check upon the traffic. Such 
details, however, and many others, would 
have to be considered by the Select Com- 
mittee. He could only say that, in order 
to stop the traffic now going on, it would 
be necessary to lay bare as many horrors 
and as much cruelty as had ever been 
exhibited in the history of the world. 
Tue Bisnor or PETERBOROUGH 
said, he could not but express his deep 
gratitude to the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Dalhousie) and to the Government for 
the earnestness and courage displayed 
by them in dealing with this subject. 
The details of this traffic had become 
known to him (the Bishop of Peter- 
borough) from several ladies in Paris, 
who were doing their best to deal with 
it in that city, and he could assure their 
Lordships that both the noble Earls 
who had spoken had understated the 
case; but it would have been hardly 
possible for them to have done other- 
wise, for it was impossible for any body 
of gentlemen truly and fully to state the 
details of the nameless misery and horror 
of this traffic as concerned the welfare 
of those whose cause the noble Earls 
had pleaded. God only knew how black 
a page, on the one hand, of human 
crime, and, on the other, of innocent 
human suffering, was disclosed by that 
traffic. He would remind their Lord- 
ships that the trade of these procurers 
was not confined to London, but it ex- 
tended all over the country, and many 
poor girls were decoyed away to be sunk 
in the flood of iniquity of the great cities 
on the Continent, and it was the cause 
of many a poor country girl being lost 
to her sorrowing parents. Neither were 
foreigners more to be blamed than 
people in this country, because it was 
very well known that a similar traffic 
was carried on in London of decoying 
Belgian, French, and German girls over 
here. He rose not to add any further 
details or arguments to what had been 
already said, but to make one sugges- 
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tion—namely, that it would be well, if 
possible, to spread among girls going 
abroad some knowledge of their future 
legal position as lodgers or as employées. 
It seemed to him that their complete 
ignorance of such matters necessarily 
increased their helplessness, and put 
them altogether in the power of unscru- 
pulous persons. He again thanked the 
Government for taking the matter up, 
and in the name of English Christianity 
he wished them God-speed, and the 
Committee success in their labours. He 
should be glad to see the subject taken 
up and vigorously dealt with both here 
and abroad in the interest of humanity 
generally. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he only 
wanted to add one word on this painful 
subject. What had passed in the course 
of the discussion had shown that there 
was plenty to be done in connection with 
it, and strongly confirmed the opinion 
that Her Majesty’s Government had 
taken the right course in asking for 
a Select Committee. He thought the 
noble Earl who introduced the subject 
(the Earl of Dalhousie) had done well in 
moving for the Committee without un- 
necessarily dwelling on tke nauseous 
details inseparable from the question, 
while he gaveample proofof the necessity 
of the inquiry. In reply to the right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of Peterborough), 
he might say that it was not intended 
that the Committee should confine its 
inquiries to the traffic of the Continent; 
but it would also inquire into the state 
of the law as it affected this country. 
Representations were made to him last 
autumn in the matter. He suspected at 
the time there was exaggeration as to 
the facts; but it was his duty to put 
himself into communication with the 
English Minister at Brussels, and the 
English Consuls at different seaports, 
and he had found that there was no ex- 
aggeration. Of course it was difficult 
to deal with the regulations of foreign 
countries in reference to such a subject ; 
but he was bound to say that, when re- 
presentations were made to other Go- 
vernments on the subject, immediate 
steps were taken to render assistance, 
and all the information that could be 
given was forwarded to our Consuls. 
He could only add that he quite con- 
curred in the commendation given to 
Mr. Snagge for the able way in which 
he had carried out his investigations. 
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He thanked their Lordships for the cor- 
dial spirit in which they agreed with 
the Government that an inquiry should 
be made into that sad and discreditable 
subject. 


On question, agreed to. 
And on June 14, the Lords following were 
named of the Committee :— 


M. Salisbury. L. Penzance. 
E.MountEdgcumbe. L. Aberdare. 


E. Belmore. L. Ramsay. 

E. Cairns. L. Tollemache. 

L. Bp. London. L. Norton. 

L. Braye. L. Mount Temple. 


L. Leigh. 


JURY LAWS (IRELAND). 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Select Committee nominated. 


Lorp DENMAN, in expressing his 
approval of the selection of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee, said, that, as it 
would cause much inconvenience to ob- 
tain evidence from Ireland, he thought 
it would be best for their Lordships to 
be re-appointed, like the Committee on 
Intemperance, and act upon the proofs 
which could be given to the Law Amend- 
ment Society, when in Dublin, of the 
imperfection of trial by jury in Ire- 
land. 


At Eight o’clock House adjourned 
during pleasure. 


House resumed at Eleven o’clock. 


SUMMARY PROCEDURE (SCOTLAND) AMEND- 
MENT BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to amend the Summary Procedure Act, 
1864—Was presented by The Lord Ramsay; 
read 1". (No. 99.) 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be 
read 2* To-morrow ; and Standing Order No. 
XXXV. to be considered in order to its being 
dispensed with.—(The Lord Thurlow.) (No. 98.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eleven o'clock, till To-morrow 
Eleven o’clock. 


{May 30, 1881} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 30th May, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Crvm Services anp Revenve Deparr- 
MENTS, Further Vote on Account —Class I. 
—Puvusitic Works snp Buitpines, Votes 6 
to 24; Class Il.—Satarmes anp Expenses 
or Crvm Departments, Votes 1 to 41; 
Class III.—Law anp Justice, Votes 1 to 4, 
6 to 24, 29 to 38; Class IV.—Epvcarion, 
Screncz, anp Art, Votes 1 to 19; Class V. 
—Fore1en anp Coronrat Services, Votes 1 
to 7, and 9; Class VI.—Non-Errective AND 
CHARITABLE Services AND RetirED ALLow- 
ANCES, AND GRATUITIES FOR CHARITABLE AND 
OTHER Purposes, Votes 1 to 10; Class VII. 
—Miscetiangovus, Votes 1 and 2; Revenve 
Departments, Votes 1 to 5. 

Resolution [May 27] reported. 

Private Bitt (by Order)—Considered as amended 
—Great North of Scotland Railway. 

Pustic Brrts—Committee—Land Law (Ireland) 
[135]—nr.P. 

Third Reading — Land Drainage Provisional 
Orders * [153]; Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Bandon, &c.)* [163]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Hali- 
fax, &c.) * [159]; Customs and Inland Reve- 
nue * [136], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—o Qo — 


GREAT NORTH OF SCOTLAND RAIL- 
WAY BILL (y Order.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill, as amended, be now 
considered.” 


Mr. J. HOWARD said, that, in the 
absence of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay), he 
had a Motion to submit in regard to 
this Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member speak on behalf of the pro- 
moters of the Bill? 

Mr. J. HOWARD: No; against it. 
He appeared there in the absence of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Forfarshire 
to oppose the Bill; and he begged to 
move, as an Amendment— 

“That, pending the inquiry into Railway 
Rates and Charges by the Select Committee of 
this House, the Consideration of the Bill be 
postponed.” 
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The original intention of the Bill was 
to make a new branch line, with power 
to increase the rates over such line. The 
Select Committee to which the Bill was 
referred refused the power of extending 
the line, but, strangely enough, con- 
sented to grant powers for increasing 
the rates. He wished to point out that 
if the decision of the Select Committee 
were confirmed by the House, the effect 
would be to increase the rates for the 
carriage of lime and manures, in the 
case of lots under two tons by 50 to 100 
per cent, and in the case of lots over 
two tons by 25 to 33 per cent. A 
similar increase was allowed in the case 
of stones, bricks, coals, tiles, slates, 
draining materials, and iron. Another 
objection to the Bill was that it altered 
the classification of manures which was 
adopted in the Model Clauses Bill of 
1845—the Model Act of 1864—and which 
was to be found almost uniformly in every 
Railway Act down to the present day. 
Another objectionable feature of the 
Bill, which had been confirmed by the 
Select Committee, was that it em- 
powered the Company to raise the 
weight for parcels in certain classes of 
goods from 500lbs., at present the limit 
in nearly every Act, to two tons in cer- 
tain cases, and four tons in others. The 
opponents believed that this decision 
was without precedent upon an opposed 
Bill, and it was tantamount to a general 
increase of maximum rates, pressing 
with great severity upon small farmers 
and traders. The Railway Company 
alleged that the Bill was required be- 
cause they wanted money for the pas- 
senger service; and, forsooth, for that 
purpose they asked Parliament to im- 
pose an additional tax upon the farmer. 
The opponentssubmitted that, in thepre- 
sent condition of agriculture, it was very 
undesirable that the additional taxation 
proposed by the Bill should be imposed 
upon-the shoulders of the tenant far- 
mers. That the present rates were 
ample and sufficient for their purposes, 
and were remunerative, would appear 
from the simple fact that the net return 
of the Great North of Scotland Rail- 
way, on all the traffic of the line, was 
higher than that of the other Scotch 
railways. The following extract from 
a statement prepared in June, 1880, by 
the late manager of the railway, Mr. 
Milne, who held that office for 30 years 
from the beginning of the railway, was 
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conclusive upon the point. Mr. Milne 
reports that— 

“The net revenues amount to £29,000,000 
forall the railways, and to £161,000 upon the 
Great North of Scotland alone, the latter being 
equal to an average return of upwards of 5 per 
cent on the Company’s net expenditure of 
£3,000,000 (about £10,000 per open mile), as 
compared with only 4} per cent per annum on 
an average ofall the Companies in the Kingdom 
—a striking result, to be explained mainly by 
the economy exercised both in capital expendi- 
ture and daily working. That the dividend on 
the ordinary Stock is no more than at present is 
accounted for, as formerly explained, by the 
duplication of that Stock under the Amalgama- 
tion Act of 1866, which converted or duplicated 
each £100 of the original Stock into £240, so 
that a dividend of only 14 per cent on the ordi- 
nary Stock, as at present constituted, is equal 
really to a dividend of nearly 4 per cent on 
each £100 of the original ordinary Stock, and 
so on in proportion; and the high rate of pre- 
ferential dividend, ranging from 6 to 10 per 
cent on some of the Guaranteed Stocks, also 
contributes to keep down the present state of 
dividends on the ordinary Stock.’’ 

The average net return of Scotch rail- 
ways, abstracted from the published 
accounts, showed that the dividend paid 
by this railway was greater than that 
paid by any other railway in Scotland. 
The Glasgow and South Western Rail- 
way paid 5 per cent; the North British 
4 per cent; the Caledonian 34 per cent. 
The average of the three leading Scotch 
lines was 4 per cent, while the Great 
North of Scotland and branches, in- 
cluding Strathspey and Deeside, paid 5 
per cent, and the average of the High- 
land and Skye and Sutherland lines was 
4} per cent. It was not his desire, nor 
would it be necessary, to trouble the 
House with a large number of details. 
He would only point out that the real 
object of the Bill was to defeat and re- 
verse a decision or judgment pronounced 
by the Railway Commissioners, and con- 
firmed by the Court of Session in Scot- 
land, by which the Great North of Scot- 
land Railway Company were required 
to convey all kinds of manures in the 
lowest class. The fact was, that for a 
good many years the traders and far- 
mers of the district through which this 
railway runs had, in their innocence, 
believed that no Railway Company could 
be so dishonest as to impose charges be- 
yond those to which they were legally en- 
titled by their Act of Parliament. How- 
ever, the farmers and traders at length 
had their attention called to the subject, 
and having been led to examine the Acts 
of the Company, they discovered the in- 
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justice to which they had been subjected. 
At great expense they obtained a judg- 
ment to compel the Company to observe 
the law. For many years the Great North 
of Scotland Railway had greatly over- 
charged for coal, lime, and grain, as 
well as guano and artificial manures. 
The Company did not come to Parlia- 
ment for power to enable them to refund 
the money they had unjustly abstracted 
from the pockets of their customers ; but 
they came to the House of Commons 
now to legalize a system which was 
begun in injustice and dishonesty. He 
believed that these increased powers 
were, in reality, not put forward simply 
on behalf of the Great North of Scot- 
land Railway alone, but in the interests 
of all the great railways in the Kingdom. 
Asthe opponents of the Billvery justly ob- 
served, in a Circular they had issued—- 
“Tt was difficult to see on what ground it 
would be possible to resist the claims of other 
Railway Companies to similar concessions.’’ 
He submitted that the decision of such 
a question, fraught with important con- 
sequences to the small traders and far- 
mers throughout the country, should not 
be given until the Select Committee on 
Railway Rates, which was at present re- 
ceiving evidence upon this and other 
questions affecting charges by railways, 
should have made their Report to the 
House. Upon these, as well as upon 
other grounds, he begged to move the 
Amendment which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add tie words 
“ pending the inquiry into Railway Rates and 
Charges by the Select Committee of this House, 
the Consideration of the Bill be postponed,”— 
(Mr. James Howard,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’ 


Mr. PORTMAN remarked, that, as 
he had had the honour of presiding as 
Chairman of the Committee to whom the 
Great North of Scotland Railway Bill 
was referred, perhaps the House would 
allow him to say a few words in an- 
swer to the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the County of Bedford (Mr. J. 
Howard). The Committee very care- 
fully considered the question of the re- 
classification of artificial manures, and 
they were of opinion that the demand 
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of the Railway Company for a re-classi- 
fication was one that ought to be granted 
by Parliament. He would point out to 
the House that under their former 
classification they were carrying valu- 
able artificial manures at the same rate 
as ordinary stable manures, worth, per- 
haps, 7s. 6d. per ton, whereas the arti- 
ficial manures were worth from £2 up 
to £15 a-ton. He might remind the 
House that in the Clearing House 
Classification of 1852 guano was classed 
with grain, which was one class higher 
than the Bill of the Great North of 
Scotland Company proposed to fix. He 
would also remind them that the Royal 
Commission which sat in 1867 recom- 
mended the classification he had referred 
to as the basis to be adopted in Railway 
Acts of Parliament for the future. There 
were also several other cases in which 
Railway Companies had sought powers 
from Parliament for a re-classification 
of artificial manures, which powers had 
been granted to them. He might men- 
tion one case in particular which occurred 
as long ago as 1867—namely, that of 
the North Eastern Railway Company of 
England, which applied for power, and 
obtained it from Parliament, to put 
valuable artificial manures in a higher 
class than the ordinary scale of rates 
imposed for farmyard manures. He 
might add that the Clearing House 
Classification of 1852, to which he had 
already referred, placed guano in a 
higher class than the Great North of 
Scotland Bill proposed to place it in. 
Touching the question of differential 
rates, it was proved to the satisfaction 
of the Committee that this Railway 
Company were working their small 
parcel traffic at a dead loss to them- 
selves, and the Committee accordingly 
gave them power to alter their differen- 
tial rates, because, in the opinion of the 
Committee, there was no question that 
they ought to be allowed to have such a 
power. With regard to terminal charges, 
hon. Members would be well aware that 
terminal charges were sanctioned by 
every Railway Act in this country. He 
believed that an attempt was made some 
years ago by a Committee composed of 
Members of both Houses of Parliament 
to fix maximum terminal charges. That 
Committee—a very able Committee too 
—decided that it was not necessary, but 
most undesirable, to fix a maximum; 
but that the word ‘‘ reasonable ”’ in con- 
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nection with terminal charges was a/|of Scotland Railway Company, and he 
matter to be determined between the | believed the public would have great 


Railway Companies and their customers. 
If the House agreed to the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Bed- 
fordshire, they would, in all probability, 
postpone ‘the matter indefinitely. They 
all knew the result of putting off a de- 
cision until a Select Committee of the 
House had time to present a Report. 
The Select Committee might report this 
year, or it might not. At all events, it 
was highly probable that some years 
would elapse before Parliament could 
act upon their Report; and he would, 
therefore, ask the House not to be led 
away by the reason assigned by his hon. 
Friend for his wish to put off the con- 
sideration of the Bill. He did not think 
it would be fair towards the Great North 
of Scotland Railway to postpone the Bill, 
and he earnestly hoped the House would 
be induced to support the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee, who had 
been appointed by the House to inquire 
into the merits of the Bill, and to reject 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedfordshire. One word 
more before he sat down. He wished to 
remind the House that if they sanctioned 
the Bill as it stood they would not be 
fixing a minimum, but a maximum 
rate. That maximum rate was one 
which it would be in the power of 
the Railway Company at any time, 
if they found their business falling 
off, to reduce without having to apply 
to Parliament for its sanction. They 
would have full power to reduce the 
rate of their own accord, and he be- 
lieved they would be sharp enough to 
see whether a reduction was required 
in view of their own pecuniary interests. 
In regard to future legislation upon 
railways, he wished to remind the House 
that in the Bill they were now discussing 
there was a clause which provided that 
nothing in the Act should exempt the 
Company or the railways from the pro- 
visions of any general Act relating to 
railways, or from any future revision or 
alteration, under the authority of Par- 
liament, of the maximum rates of fares 
and: charges, or of the rates for small 
parcels. He hoped the House would be 
of opinion that the Select Committee 
had exercised a wise discretion in the 
matter. He really believed that the 
Committee had only done what was fair 








| advantage in a better service of trains, 
For these reasons he trusted that the 
House would be disposed to reject the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
thought the opponents of the Bill were 
placed in a somewhat awkward position 
in the matter. Indeed, those who op- 
posed a Private Bill always found them- 
selves in an awkward position. If they 
objected to a Bill on the second reading 
they were told—‘‘ Oh, that is most un- 
usual. For heaven’s sake let it go up- 
stairs, where it will receive every con- 
sideration.” That argument was gene- 
rally sufficient to defeat the opposition 
to the second reading of a Bill in a most 
effectual manner. Then, when it came 
down from the Select Committee, if any 
hon. Member presumed to oppose it he 
was at once told—‘‘ How can you ask the 
House to throw out a Bill which has al- 
ready been carefully considered by aCom- 
mittee ?”? Somehow or other these two 
arguments generally exercised a strong 
influence on the House. He had not a 
word to say against the Committee 
which had sat upon the present Bill. 
He was sure they had taken every pos- 
sible trouble and care to arrive at a 
proper conclusion upon it; but he 
thought they had not had their eyes 
open—as had too often been the fate of 
hon. Members of that House—to the 
peculiar artifices of the Railway Com- 
panies and their general mode of deal- 
ing with Parliament. Now, what was 
the origin of this Bill? The Company 
first of all pretended to come to Parlia- 
ment to make a new line, and upon that 
line they asked to be allowed to impose 
terminal charges. In their Bill the 
Company inserted what were called the 
Staffordshire Clauses, and they asked for 
powers to raise their rates along the 
whole of their line. The primd facie 
ground for coming to Parliament was 
that they might have authority to make 
a new line. The Select Committee de- 
clined to allow them to make a new 
line, so that the primd facie ground of 
the Bill was destroyed altogether. ‘The 
next ground, which was the real 
ground for coming to Parliament, was 
to raise the rates to the farmers 
of Banffshire and that neighbourhood, 
and they attempted to get from the 


in the matter towards the Great North | House of Commons permission to do 
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that which they had really been doing 
for a great many years illegally, and 
what they would still have been doing 
if the Railway Commissioners had not 
stopped them. The decision of the 
Railway Commissioners was afterwards 
confirmed by the Court of Session in 
Scotland; and thus, two judgments being 
against them, the Company, with un- 
paralleled audacity, came to that House 
to ask the House to do what the Rail- 
way Commissioners and the Court of 
Session had pronounced to be altogether 
unjust. He would ask the House to 
consider what had been going on in a 
very large and influential Committee 
of that House. If any hon. Member 
had had the opportunity of reading, 
and had taken the trouble to consi- 
der, the evidence which had already 
been presented to that Committee, he 
would find that the Railway Companies 
were accused generally of making un- 
fair charges, unequal charges, and un- 
reasonable terminal charges. There 
had been mountains of evidence pre- 
sented to the Committee already to this 
effect. He might be told that the case 
of the Railway Companies had not yet 
been submitted to the Committee. 

Mr. LOWTHER rose to Order. He 
wished to know if it was in Order for 
the noble Lord to allude to what was 
going on in a Committee upstairs ? 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the noble 
Lord was in Order. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
thought the hon. Member who inter- 
rupted him must have omitted to notice 
that the Amendment submitted by the 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. 
Howard) asked the House not to deal 
with the Bill at present, because a Com- 
mittee was sitting at this moment up- 
stairs on a question of Railway Rates. 
It was, therefore, a fair argument to re- 
fer to the nature of the evidence already 
given before that Committee; and he 
thought the general result of what was 
taking place upstairs was that they 
should be very careful how they pro- 
ceeded in these matters, and how they 
consented to place unbounded confi- 
dence in the views of a small Commit- 
tee of three or four Gentlemen, with, 
perhaps, only one really active man 
upon it in regard to railway legislation. 
The hon. Member opposite (Mr. Port- 
man), who was Chairman of the Select 
Committee, said that the value of arti- 
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ficial manures was greater than the 
value of stable manure. But that had 
never been admitted to be a proper 
basis of railway charge. It had never 
been admitted that the value of any ar- 
ticle should determine the price to be 
paid for the carriage of it. The hon. 
Member had alluded to the recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission of 
1857, and said that they were in favour 
of a different classification; but at that 
time there had not been the serious 
agricultural distress which had prevailed 
since, which rendered it almost a matter 
of life and death to the agricultural in- 
rest that the railway rates should not 
be raised. Then the hon. Member 
talked, also, of terminal charges. On 
all these points it was very unfortunate 
that they could not allude to the evi- 
dence before the Railway Committee, 
because he believed it would supply a 
large amount of valuable information 
which might determine the House in 
accepting or rejecting the present Bill. 
The hon. Member said that if the 
House consented to put off the Bill now 
they would put it off indefinitely. Asa 
matter of fact, the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Bedfordshire would do no 
such thing. It would only put it off for 
one Session. There must be legislation 
next year, in order to renew the powers 
of the Railway Commission, or else the 
Commission would expire; and he did 
not suppose that the House of Commons 
would lightly consent to allow it to ex- 
pire. And, therefore, after the Com- 
mittee on Railway Rates should have 
reported, and the powers of the Railway 
Commissioners should have been re- 
newed, it would be quite time enough 
for this Railway Company to come to 
Parliament for a revision of the rates 
they were now entitled to charge. But 
at this moment it would be imprudent 
and unjust to allow any Railway Com- 
pany, in the absence of the information 
which was about to be placed before 
Parliament, to increase their rates, and 
to do what two legal tribunals had 
already decided they had not the power 
to do. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, the 
proceedings of the Select Committee on 
Railway Rates had nothing whatever to 
do with the question before the House; 
but he wished to say a few words as to 
the view of the Board of Trade on the 
present Bill. The question which arose 
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was simply this—the Committee on the 
Bil! upstairs had exercised its discretion, 
and, after a careful examination of the 
evidence and of the facts of the case, 
had given to this Railway Company 
powers which were by no means unusual, 
and were only the same as almost every 
important railway in the Kingdom had 
got. Ifhon. Members would look to the 
position taken by the Committee, they 
would find that the terminal clause in the 
new classification of artificial manures, 
and other provisions contained inthis Bill, 
were provisions which had been inserted 
in almost all the Bills of the great Rail- 
way Companies for the last 10 or.15 years. 
At the end of the Bill the promoters in- 
serted a clause to provide that any 
change of legislation which might mo- 
dify the charges of Railway Companies 
should apply also to the Great North of 
Scotland Railway Company. Therefore, 
the question the House had to consider 
was this—was it going, because it hap- 
pened that a Committee was sitting to 
inquire into a general question of rail- 
way rates—was it going to refuse the 
Great North of Scotland Railway Com- 
pany, with the uncertainty of what the 
decision of the Committee would be, the 
privileges and powers which had already 
been granted to other Railway Com- 
panies, owing to the accident that the 
North of Scotland Company came to 
Parliament at the time the Committee 
on Railway Rates happened to be sitting. 
He humbly submitted that if they lis- 
tened to what the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) said, and adopted the conclu- 
sion at which the noble Lord had come, 
and on that ground refuse to sanction 
the decision of the Committee upstairs, 
they would be actually prejudging the 
questions submitted to the Select Com- 
mittee on Railway Rates before hearing 
the other side of the story. If the 
Report of the Committee on Railway 
Rates, when it was presented, should be 
found to invalidate what was done by 
the present Bill, future legislation would 
set the matter right. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH declined to 
enter into the subject of the inquiry that 
was going on upstairs, although he was 
a Member of that Committee, nor would 
he pretend to form a definite opinion 
upon the questions which had been 
placed before that Committee; but he 
would submit that there was this salient 
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fact—that very grave charges had been 
made against the Railway Companies for 
charging rates in excess of the maximum 
rates laid down in their Acts of Parlia- 
ment. It had also been stated practically 
before the Committee that Parliament, 
behind the back of the public as it were, 
had from time to time raised the maxi- 
mum rates, and that although the Board 
of Trade was primd facie bound to re- 
port in all such matters to Parliament, 
yet that hitherto Parliament had had 
no opportunity of saying whether such 
charges should be made or not. Par- 
liament had, however, an opportunity 
of saying, in regard to the present 
measure, whether, under existing cir- 
cumstances and considering the grave 
charges which had been made, it would 
allow, in this particular instance, at this 
particular moment, a serious increase of 
rates to be made. He must say, without 
for one moment wishing to dispute the 
propriety of the view formed by the Com- 
mittee on the evidence before them, but 
seeing that the Committee had not had 
before them the charges made against 
the Railway Companies generally in the 
Select Committee on Railway Rates, 
which would at some subsequent period 
be the subject of a Report to the House, 
he must say that it did seem only reason- 
able that further procedure in regard to 
the present Bill should stand over until 
the Report of the Genera: Committee 
had been presented 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he should have 
been quite content to leave to the state- 
ments which had been made bythe Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley), and by the hon. Member who 
presided over the Select Committee 
upstairs to which the Bill was referred 
(Mr. Portman), any defence of the Great 
North of Scotland Railway Company, 
who were promoting the Bill, if it had 
not been for the fact that certain charges 
had been made against the Railway 
Company by the hon. Member for Bed- 
fordshire (Mr. J. Howard) and the noble 
Lord opposite(Lord Randolph Churchill), 
which he thought it necessary, in the 
interests of the railway, to deny. It 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
Bedfordshire that this Company had 
been acting in defiance of its own Acts 
of Parliament for a considerable number 
of years until they were brought to 
book by the Railway Commission. He 
hoped the House would allow him to 
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explain how the matter was, and what 
the position of the Railway Company 
was. Owing to a misunderstanding 
between the Railway Company and the 
traders as to the construction of one 
of the provisions of its Acts of Parlia- 
ment, a case was brought before the 
Railway Commissioners as to its mean- 
ing. Certain traders put one construc- 
tion upon the clause, and the Railway 
Company put another. The Railway 
Commissioners decided that the Com- 
pany were wrong; and, upon an appeal 
to the Court of Session in Scotland, the 
decision of the Railway Commissioners 
was confirmed. It was a purely a ques- 
tion of law, and the decision of the Court 
of Session and of the Railway Commis- 
sioners had nothing whatever to do with 
the matter now before the House. The 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire had also 
said that the Great North of Scotland 
Company were paying a higher dividend 
than any other Railway Company in 
Scotland. The hon. Member must have 
been greatly misinformed. This unfor- 
tunate Company was paying nothing 
upon its ordinary shares, and for the last 
half year there was a deficiency upon 
its preference shares. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE, as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee who had sat upon 
the Bill, hoped the House would allow 
him to say a few words. He was bound 
to confess that, as the Representative of 
an agricultural constituency, when the 
Bill first came before the Committee he 
had almost made up his mind to pre- 
judge the question, and to oppose any 
attempt on the part of the Great North 
of Scotland Railway Company to raise 
their rates ; but when he came to hear 
all the evidence and everything that 
was to’ be said, both in favour of the 
Railway Sompany and against it, he en- 
tirely turned round, and came to the 
conclusion that it was only fair the Rail- 
way Company should be permitted by 
Parliament to raise their rates to a cer- 
tain extent as proposed by the Bill. He 
felt that although he represented an agri- 
cultural constituency, yet, at the same 
time, no agriculturist would wish to be 
benefited by what was manifestly un- 
fair towards any other class. The Com- 
mittee had evidence before them that 
the rates the Great North of Scotland 
Railway Company were permitted to 
charge had been settled as long ago 


as 1859, when guano and other artificial 
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manures where almost, if not entirely, 
unknown. They had also evidence to 
inform them that dung and stable ma- 
nures were allowed to be charged at the 
same rate as artificial manures, although 
the price of the latter was as high as 
from £12 to £15 a-ton, and there were 
none of a less value than £10 a-ton. 
They further found, from the evidence 
laid before them, that almost every other 
Railway Company in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland were permitted to charge 
differential rates for artificial manures, 
and they thought it only fair and right 
to permit this Railway Company to do 
the same. It appeared that the rates 
the Great North of Scotland Railway 
were permitted to charge were lower 
than those charged by any other railway 
in the United Kingdom ; and, therefore, 
after very careful consideration, the 
Committee unanimously came to the de- 
cision that it was only right to permit 
the Company to have the provisions 
asked for in the Bill, so that they might 
be able to increase their rates, and not 
be compelled to charge lower rates than 
any other Railway Company. It had 
been said by the opponents of the Bill 
that the Railway Company were charging 
illegally increased rates some time ago, 
and that it was so decided when a case 
was brought before the Railway Com- 
missioners. But the Railway Commis- 
sioners said the case was a very hard 
one indeed ; and they added— 

“ Although we will not permit you to raise 
the rates, still we would recommend the Great 
North of Scotland Company to apply for a Bill 
to enable them to do so.”’ 

He trusted that the House would not 
defeat this measure upon the considera- 
tion of the Report of the Committee, 
because he was quite sure that it was 
only fair towards the Company that 
they should have the power of increas- 
ing their rates. They were told by the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) that it was a 
matter of life and death to the agricul- 
tural interest in that part of Scotland 
that the rates should not be increased. 
[Lord Ranpotpy CuurcHiti: No, no! | 
Now, these artificial manures were worth 
from £10 to £12 and £15 a-ton, and 
the Committee allowed the Company to 
increase the rates by a very small per- 
centage. Yet they were told that the 
result of such an increase would be to 
increase the price of artificial manures to 
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the farmers to a very great extent. The 
hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) was a farmer on some part 
of this line, and the hon. Member for 
Bedfordshire (Mr. J. Howard) had been 
put up by the hon. Member for Forfar- 
shire to oppose the Bill, because the 
rates charged to the hon. Member were 
likely to be increased. The Committee 
had evidence before them as to the 
amount to which the rates paid by the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire and other 
farmers in that part of the world, who 
farmed a similar quantity of land, would 
be increased, and it was shown that 
the additional charge would come to the 
alarming sum of 10s. 6d. in the course of 
the year. 

Mr. CRAIG said, the claim had been 
put upon the ground that similar charges 
had been put into Railway Bills during 
the last 15 years; but he would remind 
the House that every Company came and 
increased the rates to the extent of 15 
per cent in 1859. At that time they 
must have been perfectly well acquainted 
with the fact that guano and artificial 
manures were not classified with coal or 
grain, but with ordinary stable manures. 
They said nothing about terminals in 
1859, although they must have been 
perfectly aware of how much would 
be required for terminals when they ob- 
tained a general rise of rates. He would 
not have taken part in that debate had 
he not observed that a desire to raise 
railway rates was an epidemic which 
was spreading far and wide. It began 
in North Staffordshire in 1880, and now 
they had this application on behalf of 
the Great North of Scotland. The rates 
in North Staffordshire had been very 
similar to this. The North Staffordshire 
Railway, for many years, charged above 
their maximum rates, and it went on 
with the consent of the traders, who 
were aware that they also charged below 
their maximum in many cases, and were 
using that railway conscientiously for the 
development of the resources of the dis- 
trict. But they were assailed by a trader 
in 1878, and judgment was obtained 
against them. They had come to Par- 
liament in 1879, just as that Company 
had done, in order to rectify and make 
plain that error in their Act which had 
led to the over-charge, and to obtain an 
increase of rates. ‘The traders opposed 
that, and while they opposed it the Com- 
pany were unable to obtain the increase 
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which they sought. They thereupon 
held public meetings in the district, and 
agreed with these traders upon terms, 
and came in 1880 with an unopposed 
Bill and got what they wished. That 
Company ought to be required to do the 
same thing. They had charged more 
than their maximum, though upon less 
justifiable grounds, because there was 
admittedly an error in the North Stafford- 
shire Act; but in that case there was 
none. The phraseology was such as 
to lead to no such misunderstanding, 
because manures were all classed to- 
gether. He quite admitted that it was 
right to come forward and ask Parlia- 
ment to rectify any errors; but when they 
considered that that Company came to 
increase the rate to the extent of 25 per 
cent in 1859, he thought it was too 
much that they should come forward 
now and seek another increase to the 
extent of 50 and 100 per cent under the 
cover of re-classification of those ma- 
nure rates. Then, when they came to con- 
sider that this very thing that they were 
now re-classifying — artificial manures 
--was exceptionally high, they ought 
to pause before giving’ them this power. 
He did not think that any railway in 
the Kingdom charged as high for the 
carriage of coal as that Company. He 
might, perhaps, be allowed to observe 
this. In Ireland there were lines of 
railway being complained of as charg- 
ing excessively high rates for manures 
and coal, and agriculture and trade 
suffered by consequence. It was stated 
that they were 13d. per ton per mile for 
coal and 1}d. for guano; and that was 
said to be destroying the vitality of the 
agricultural industry of Ireland, and 
preventing the carrying on of trade. The 
complainants were petitioning for a re- 
duction of both the coal and artificial 
manure rates. But here was an appli- 
cation by the promoters of this Bill for 
23d. per ton per milefor coal and manure ; 
and if they were to grant this conces- 
sion to this Company they might depend 
upon it that all the railways in the 
Kingdom would come and ask for the 
same thing. If there was to be a re- 
classification, let the whole question be 
considered. The present opposers of the 
Bill did not object to an increase for arti- 
ficial manures, provided that they re- 
duced the rates uponcoal. He asked— 
What right had this Company to obtain 
a re-classification of certain goods with- 
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out the traders having a word to say ; 
and, in fact, they ought not to be allowed 
to do so without going into the whole 
question of re-classification. The hon. 
Member who sat as Chairman on the 
Select Committee (Mr. Portman) had re- 
ferred to the patience with which the 
Committee had gone into that question. 
He did not dispute that at all. But there 
was one statement made by the leading 
counsel for the promoters which he 
thought was quite sufficient to shake the 
confidence of hon. Members in the de- 
cision of the Select Committees ap- 
pointed to consider questions of this na- 
ture. It was stated that the Brighton 
Railway Company came to oppose an 
opposition Bill, and offered inducements 
for the rejection of the Bill by proposing 
to bring in a Bill to reduce their rates if 
the Committee would throw out that 
Bill. They did so upon this undertak- 
ing, and the rates were accordingly re- 
duced; but three years afterwards they 
came and got the rise again. If there 
had been sound judgment on the part of 
the Committee they would not have ne- 
cessitated this three years’ disturbance of 
the tariff; but the fact was the decisions 
of Select Committees were notoriously un- 
certain and unreliable from well-known 
defects of such a course so hastily ex- 
temporized. He submitted that the Bill 
should go back, and that this Company 
should be required to allow the traders 
to come forward and state their case and 
agree with them upon terms, as was 
done by the North Staffordshire Rail- 
way Company, which was their only 
precedent. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he found from a Circular issued that 
morning to hon. Members of the House 
that his name had been attached to a 
statement issued on behalf of the pro- 
moters of the Bill without his knowledge 
and contrary to his intention. He was 
anxious to show how the mistake oc- 
curred. The day after the Committee 
upstairs reported upon the Bill a meet- 
ing of persons interested in the ques- 
tions contained in the Bill was held; and, 
being a Representative of the part of the 
country affected by the measure, he was 
asked to attend the meeting, and the 
Minutes of that meeting were drawn up. 
Some days after a printed paper was 
brought to him in the Lobby, which he 
imagined to be a printed copy of the 
Minutes of the meeting, and he signed 
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the document under that impression. 
He afterwards found that it was not a 
copy of the Minutes of the meeting, but 
a printed copy of the Circular which had 
been distributed to hon. Members. He 
wished to add that he did not for a mo- 
ment suggest that there had been any 
breach of good faith on the part of the 
Gentleman who brought the document 
to him to sign; but it was one of those 
unfortunate misapprehensions which oc- 
casionally did occur. 

Mr. PLUNKET remarked, that it 
was extremely unusual, as the House 
well knew, to oppose a Private Bill on 
the consideration of the Report, after 
the whole of the circumstances con- 
nected with it had been inquired into 
by a Committee upstairs. In regard 
to the present Bill, since it was discussed 
upon the second reading, it had under- 
gone considerable modification in order 
to meet the objections of some of those 
who were opposed to it. It then went 
before the Select Committee, and that 
Select Committee had unanimously re- 
ported in favour of it. He did not 
think—unless it should be shown that 
some very special circumstances existed 
in this particular case which vitally 
affected the Bill—that the House, after 
what had fallen from his noble Friend 
behind him, the Member for North 
Wilts (Viscount Folkestone), ought to 
reject the measure. The only excep- 
tional circumstance pointed out by the 
opponents of the Bill was that there was 
a Committee sitting upstairs which was 
engaged in inquiring into the whole 
question of railway rates and charges. 
It was impossible now to go, in any de- 
tail, into the merits of the Bill, and it 
was only on general principles that the 
House could be asked to depart from its 
usual practice. In this case, the general 
objection assigned was that the Com- 
mittee on Railway Rates might, some 
day or other, reportin a way that would 
be unfavourable to some of the pro- 
visions of the Bill. If the Committee 
did so report, nothing would be easier 
than to alter the powers of this Railway 
Company in conformity with such a Re- 
port of the Committee; and he found 
that for that very purpose a clause had 
been inserted in the Bill—Clause 21— 
which ran as follows :— 

“ Nothing in this Act contained shall exempt 


the Company or the Railway from the provi- 
sions of any general Act relating to Railways 
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or the better and more impartial audit of the 
accounts of Railway Companies now in force, or 
which may hereafter pass during this or any 
future Session of Parliament or from any future 
revision or alteration under the authority of 
Parliament of the maximum rates of fares and 
charges or of the rates for small parcels.”’ 

As this clause met the only legitimate 
objection that could be raised, he 
thought it would not be wise to de- 
part from the ordinary practice of the 
House. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the railway 
interest had been so ably represented 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, the Repre- 
sentative of the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Plunket), and by others in the course 
of the present debate, that he hoped he 
might be permitted to say a word on the 
part of the agricultural interest. He 
certainly was not able to say that the 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. 
Howard) had been put up to make this 
Motion by the hon. Member for Forfar- 
shire (Mr. J. W. Barclay), as his noble 
Friend (Viscount Folkestone) had said ; 
but he was delighted to think that at 
last, upon an agricultural question, he 
was able to find himself in the same 
Lobby as the hon. Member for Bedford- 
shire. He tendered his thanks to the 
hon. Member for the course he had 
taken. He thought the hon. Member 
had done the agricultural interest good 
service upon this question; and after 
having heard all that had been said, and 
without wishing to prejudge the ques- 
tion, he did not think he should greatly 
err if he gave his vote in support of the 
Ameridment. The ground on which he 
objected to the Bill was of the broadest 
and simplest character. He had re- 
ceived that morning a Paper purporting 
to be a statement in behalf of the con- 
sideration of the Bill. In that Paper 
he found the objects of the Bill enume- 
rated, and the first was to raise the 
charges upon artificial manure to a 
higher rate than those charged upon 
farmyard manure. He thought that any 
Bill which proposed to increase the 
charges upon the farmers was quite 
sufficient to insure its own condemna- 
tion. It was the very thing which those 
connected with the agricultural interest 
did not want. They objected altogether 
to higher charges being placed upon 
agricultural produce, and on this ground 
alone he should go into the Lobby 
against the Bill. 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) had not put the matter 
upon a proper ground when he said 
that it involved a contest between the 
railway interest and the agricultural 
interest. There was a question which 
concerned that House a great deal more, 
and that was the power of getting 
through the Business of the country if, 
by rejecting the unanimous decision of 
a Select Committee upon a Private Bill, 
the House gave encouragement to the 
fighting out of these questions at half- 
past 4 o’clock in the afternoon. He 
entered a protest against the course 
now taken; the Committee upstairs had 
carefully gone through the whole of the 
evidence, and had now presented their 
Report ; and if every interest which con- 
sidered itself aggrieved by the decision 
of the Committee was to be encouraged 
to fight out the battle again on the 
floor of the House, there would be no 
end of such contests in future, involving 
a very great waste of time. Therefore, 
in the interests of the Public Business, 
he entreated the House to consider what 
would be the result of adopting the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Bed- 
fordshire (Mr. J. Howard) and rejecting 
the Bill. Personally, he was quite 
satisfied with the statements which had 
been made by his hon. Friend behind 
(Mr. Portman) and by the noble Lord 
opposite (Viscount Folkestone). He 
did not believe that theincreased charges 
which the Bill authorized the Great 
North of Scotland Railway to make 
would be detrimental to the agricul- 
tural interest; and he, for one, would 
vote, as he always intended to do—unless 
there were much stronger grounds than 
had been shown in this case—in support 
of the unanimous decision of the Select 
Committee upstairs. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE thought he was 
entitled to make a remark, inasmuch as 
he was the first Member of the House 
to object to the provisions of the Bill on 
the second reading. The reason why he 
did not on that occasion press his objec- 
tion, and go into the Lobby against the 
Bill, was that the measure at that time 
contained provisions for the construction 
of a new line, which, he thought, ought 
not to be jeopardized by an opposition 
to other provisions of the Bill. Since 
that time, the Bill had been before a 
Select Committee, and the provisions 
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relating to the making of a new line 
had been struck out, so that the question 
the House had to deal with now was 
simply that which related to the increase 
of rates. He quite agreed with the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary that the House 
ought to respect the decision of a Select 
Committee on a Private Bill. He re- 
spected, he hoped, as much as the right 
hon. Gentleman did the decision of a 
Select.Committee, and especially that of 
a Committee which had so carefully con- 
sidered the details of a Private Bill as 
this Committee had done. But, at the 
same time, he thought the House ought 
to reserve to itself the power of con- 
sidering and reviewing any proposal 
which affected the general principles 
upon which Private Bill legislation 
was to be conducted; and in this case 
there was an attempt to raise the rail- 
way rates and charges against the agri- 
cultural interest. He strongly objected 
to any such increase at a period of agri- 
cultural depression ; and he would ven- 
ture to urge another ground—namely, 
that in making provision for an increase 
of rates in the manner proposed in the 
Bill they were establishing a very incon- 
venient precedent. Upon these grounds, 
he was prepared to support the Amend- 
ment moved by the hon. Member for Bed- 
fordshire (Mr. J. Howard); and even if 
the general question were not at the pre- 
sent moment undergoing consideration 
by anotherCommittee upstairs, he should 
be prepared to protest and vote against 
the provisions which had been included 
in the present Bill. 

Mr. BARNES could not understand 
the support which the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade was giving to the Toll 
Clause of this Bill as being a usual one. 
For his own part, he might say that he 
had never before seen a Bill which 
sanctioned a charge of 3d. a-ton for 
coals and 23d. for manures; and, on 
behalf of the Mining Association of Great 
Britain — the Coalowners’ —of which 
he was President, he objected to the 
sanction of the House being given to 
such charges. It was important to bear 
in mind that the Bill not only affected 
manures, but that it affected coals also ; 
and, on these grounds, he should sup- 
port the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. Howard). 

Mr. MAGNIAC regretted very much 
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which had been made by his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary. It was 
quite impossible that hon. Members 
could sit there silently and see import- 
ant precedents established, as they were 
established by this Bill, without raising 
their voices and exercising their power 
of voting against them. The statements 
made by his right hon. Friend, and by 
his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, were scarcely capable 
of being supported by the facts of the 
case. The Secretary to the Board of 
Trade told the House that the rates 
authorized to be charged by the Bill 
were the usual rates enjoyed by every 
other Railway Company in the United 
Kingdom. If that were so, for what 
purpose did the Great North of Scotland 
Company apply to Parliament at all? 
If they were entitled to make these 
charges already, there was no reason 
why they should come to Parliament at 
all. It was quite evident that the Rail- 
way Company had not got the power, 
and that hitherto Parliament had not 
given them the privileges they were 
asking for." His ground, therefore, for 
opposing the Bill was a very simple one. 
If the House passed the Bill, the pre- 
cedent established by the Select Com- 
mittee upstairs would be accepted; and 
he strongly protested against any fresh 
precedent being made, especially while 
there was a Committee upstairs engaged 
in considering the whole question. 

Mr. CARPENTER-GARNIER did 
not wish to give a silent vote upon the 
question. He could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. Howard) 
that the views he had enunciated were 
fully discussed and weighed when the 
Bill was under consideration by the 
Committee upstairs. At the very com- 
mencement of the Sittings of the Com- 
mittee, the question was raised whether 
it was competent or desirable for the 
Committee to go into the question of 
rates at all, as the whole subject of Rail- 
way Rates had already been referred to 
another Committee which happened to 
be sitting at the same moment. But it 
was pointed out to the Committee that 
they were bound to go into all the ques- 
tions that were raised by the Bill before 
them, and that they were bound to de- 
cide, upon the evidence submitted to 
them, what the course of legislation 
ought to be in regard to this particular 
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stone) said that the Committee were 
unanimous. Now, he (Mr. Carpenter- 
Garnier) confessed that he had enter- 
tained considerable doubts upon the 
question of the classification of guano 
and artificial manures; and if anyone 
had moved to leave out the clause deal- 
ing with that question, he should cer- 
tainly have had great pleasure in voting 
for such a proposition. There were 
several other important questions raised 
—such as terminal charges, the rates 
for small parcels, and other matters con- 
tained in the Bill, which had not been 
alluded to at any length in the present 
discussion. There was also another, and 
a wholly different, subject dealt with— 
namely, the propriety of sanctioning an 
amalgamation with another railway. His 
own opinion was that the raising of the 
rates on artificial manures was a very 
strong measure, and that it was scarcely 
warranted by the circumstances of the 
case. With regard to the question of 
precedent, it was said by an hon. Member 
opposite that the Committee were creating 
an inconvenient precedent. That was 
hardly the case, seeing that the precedent 
of the North Staffordshire Railway was 
allowed to be on all-fours with the pre- 
sent case. It was, however, impossible, 
in a short discussion like this, to go into 
all the complicated and difficult ques- 
tions which were raised before the Com- 
mittee; and he hoped the House would 
have confidence in the decision of the 
Committee, who had sat for many days 
hearing evidence, and who gave the 
whole matter the fullest and most care- 
ful consideration. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 175; Noes 
127: Majority 48.—(Div. List, No. 
221.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered. 


Mr. WEBSTER moved, after Clause 
12, to insert the following new Clause :— 


(Terminal Station.) 

“No station shall be considered a terminal 
station in regard to any goods conveyed on the 
Railway of the Company, unless such goods 
have been received thereat from the consignor, 
or are directed to be delivered thereat to the 
consignee.”’ 


The clause was proposed by the pro- 
moters of the Company, but in the in- 
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terests of the traders; and he believed 
there would be no objection to it. 
Mr. SPEAKER: Is it a new clause ? 
Mr. WEBSTER: Yes. 


Olause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


Mr. WEBSTER said, he had further 
to propose, in Clause 12, page 8, to 
leave out the word ‘covering.’ This 
was also an alteration in favour of the 
farmers, traders, and others, using the 
railway, and not in the interest of the 
promoters. He proposed it, however, 
with their consent. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Bill to be read the third time. 


QUESTIONS. 


—cnQrore 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—STI- 
PENDIARY MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. MELDON asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a report in the 
‘‘ Trish Times” of the 26th April 1881, 
of a motion, in three actions brought 
against Major Fraill, a resident magis- 
trate, for having illegally sentenced 
three men to imprisonment and hard 
labour ; whether, in the said report, it 
does not appear that Major Fraill had 
been a Major in the Army before re- 
ceiving his appointment as a resident 
magistrate, and that Mr. Baron Dowse 
stated he had been once told by a sti- 
pendiary magistrate that, as he was not 
a lawyer he did not know the Law, and 
did not pretend to know it; whether, in 
the case of stipendiary magistrates whose 
duties are to guide and advise the other 
magistrates, it would not be desirable 
that members of the legal profession 
should be appointed stipendiary magis- 
trates, rather than military men or pri- 
vate gentlemen without legal knowledge 
or training; and, whether all or any of 
the stipendiary magistrates who have 
been appointed in Ireland since the pre- 
sent Government came to office are bar- 
risters, or have received legal training ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I have seen 
the report in the newspaper referred to 
by my hon. and learned Friend, and 
find it is as stated in his Question. It 
is the case that of the few resident 
magistrates appointed by the present 
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Government since their accession to 
Office none are barristers; but I be- 
lieve they had all sufficient legal know- 
ledge and experience to qualify them 
for the office. I must decline to express 
any opinion on the abstract question as 
to the desirability of appointing mem- 
bers of the Legal Profession’ in prefer- 
ence to others. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTIONS IN 
MAYO. 

Mr. PARNELL asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether Mr. G. 
A. H. Moore, of Moore Hall, county 
Mayo, has, since the rejection by the 
House of Lords of the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill, evicted a number 
of tenants, and, amongst them, onenamed 
Stephen Loftus, of Ashbrook, Strard, 
Ballyvoy, Mayo, whose family numbers 
eleven, and the rent of whose holding 
was £8 15s., while the Poor Law Valua- 
tion is only £4 7s. 6d.; whether the 
holding has been in Loftus’s possession 
and that of his forefathers for one hun- 
dred and ten years; whether he has 
been left by the eviction without any 
employment or means of living; and, 
whether he will consider the desira- 
bility of advising the insertion of such 
clauses in the Land Law (Ireland) Bill 
as will protect this class of tenants ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Stephen Lof- 
tus, the man referred to in this Ques- 
tion, was not originally recognized by 
Mr. Moore as a tenant. The farm was 
held by his brother, Thomas Loftus. 
It consisted of 38 acres; the annual 
rent was £28 2s. 6d.; tenement valua- 
tion, £17. Thomas Loftus sub-let a 
portion of the land to Stephen—about 
12 acres, for which he received £8 15s. 
per annum ; tenement valuation, £5 5s. 
I have received a letter from Mr. Moore’s 
agent on the subject, which shows that 
Mr. Moore has acted with great con- 
siderateness and kindness to his tenants. 
The following is an extract from that 
letter :— 

‘Last November, instructed by Mr. Moore, 
I offered the Loftuses, if they paid one year’s 
rent, £28 2s. $d., that we would take it in full 
discharge of the £61 16s. 3d. due on the hold- 
ing, and give them a clear rent receipt for 
same. ‘This offer was refused, they holding 
out to get the land at the Government valua- 
tion; and in February last we consented to 
take a year’s rent at the valuation. The ten- 
ants then turned round and asked us would we 
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take half Griffith’s valuation, and if we did not 
that they would pay nothing. This offer, I 
need not say, we declined ; and Mr. Moore then 
sent them word that he had withdrawn his pre- 
vious offer to them, and ‘instructed me to take 
proceedings for'the recovery of his rent. ... . 
An ejectment decree had been obtained on the 
14th April, 1880, and as same was running 
out of date on the 8th April last, I put the 
decree into force, but instantly reinstated 
them as caretakers pending a settlement, at the 
same time stating that if they paid £14 1s. 3d., 
a half-year’s rent, out of the £75 17s. 6d., which 
they would owe on the Ist of May, I would take 
it and give them separate receipts for same, 
thereby creating a new tenancy. They paid 
this amount, and I even then remitted arrears 
to the amount of £1912s. 6¢. The holding had 
been a very long time in their possession, and I 
am sure Mr. Moore wished it to remain as long 
more should they continue to pay their rents.”’ 


Stephen Loftus was for four days a care- 
taker instead of a tenant on his holding, 
and now he is in undisturbed possession 
of his separate farm and recognized as 
a tenant. I must say I cannot see any 
hardship in this case. 


STATE OF IRELAND—DISTURBANCES 
AT QUINLAN’S CASTLE, NEW 
PALLAS, CO. LIMERICK. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (for Mr. Szx- 
ton) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, If it is true that a force of about 
two hundred soldiers and as many police 
have been occupied for some days past 
in warlike operationsaround a ruin called 
‘¢ Quinlan’s Castle,’ situate at New 
Pallas, in the county Limerick, in 
which some tenants threatened with 
eviction had taken refuge ; if the forces, 
having first laid siege to the ruin, 
were, after a time, directed to re- 
tire, and did so, but if, subsequently, 
after a council had been held between 
the sheriff, the military officers, the sti- 
pendiary magistrate, and the officers of 
police, another advance was made, and 
the whole available force invested the 
ruin, with a view to reduce its occupants 
by starvation; if there is any later in- 
telligence from the scene of these opera- 
tions ; and, if he will be able to lay be- 
fore the House an estimate of their 
cost ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. Member’s Question, I have to in- 
form the House that a detachment, con- 
sisting of about 200 men, accompanied 
the police and resident magistrate to a 
farmhouse, near Castletown, on the 21st 
instant, and returned to Limerick on the 
same day. I have no further informa- 
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tion on the subject. The railway fares 
to and from Pallas Station were about 
£28. 


CITY OF LONDON (INCOME AND EX- 
PENDITURE) — THE CHAMBERLAIN’S 
ESTIMATE. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is not the fact that in an 
estimate of current income and expendi- 
ture recently presented by the Chamber- 
lain of London, there is shown a pro- 
bable deficit in the accounts of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London of £38,500 
on Dec. 31st, 1881; whether this deficit 
is not exclusive of extraordinary ex- 
penses for various purposes named in 
the Report; and, whether he is pre- 
pared to promote the wish of the people 
of London to have the accounts of the 
Corporation submitted to a skilled and 
independent audit ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I believe it is the 
fact that the Chamberlain’s estimate for 
the current year shows a probable defi- 
ciency of £38,500. That estimate is so 
far exclusive of extraordinary expenses 
that it does not include certain works in 
abeyance, and it necessarily excludes 
extraordinary expenditure which may be 
authorized by the Corporation during 
the rest of the year; but it does include 
£41,500 expenditure upon the New City 
School buildings, against which here- 
after will be set off the value of the 
present School site and buildings. The 
phrase “‘ the people of London ” appears 
to be ambiguous. As all the Common 
Councillors are elected annually on St. 
Thomas’s Day, the people of the City 
could apparently insist upon a skilled 
and independent audit if they wished it. 
But the hon. Member probably denotes 
by the phrase the inhabitants of a much 
largerarea, and he mustinvoke a stronger 
power than mine if he desires to promote 
their wishes. 


THE CENSUS, 1881—PRELIMINARY 
REPORT. 


Mr. LEA asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, If it is in- 
tended to issue a preliminary Report of 
the Census, like that of June 20th 1871 ; 
and, if so, when such Report would be 
issued ? 

Mr. DODSON : Yes; it is intended to 
issue such a Parliamentary Report. Pro- 


Mr. Childers 
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bably the population will be 3,000,000 
more than it was in the year 1871. I 
have every reason to believe that the 
Parliamentary Report will be ready in 
the first week in July. 

Mr. LEA: Is that increase an esti- 
mate or an ascertained fact ? 

Mr. DODSON: I apprehend it is as 
yet only an estimate. 

Mr. T. P. O’°;CONNOR asked, whether 
the Report would show the increase of 
the population in Ireland ? 

Mr. DODSON: I am not responsible 
for the Census of Ireland. 


CROWN LANDS—THE STAGSDEN 
ESTATE, BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Mr. MAGNIAC asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether he is aware of 
the great decrease in the population of 
the parish of Stagsden, in Bedfordshire, 
as shown by the last Census ; and, if so, 
whether he has any reason to believe 
that such decrease has been caused by 
any action of the Commissioners of 
Crown Lands, who hold a large estate 
in that parish ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
In consequence of the Question of my 
hon. Friend I have made inquiries, and 
find that between the Censuscs of 1871 
and 1881 there has been a decrease of 
132 in the population of Stagsden, which 
is at the rate of 19 percent. I find also 
that five other parishes in the Bedford 
Union show decreases of from 18 to 24 
per cent. It will thus be seen that 
Stagsdenis not peculiar among its neigh- 
bours in showing a decrease, which has 
also, I fear, occurred in most of the 
agricultural districts of England. “With 
regard to the action of the Crown, I find 
that at the time of the purchase by the 
Crown there were 103 cottages, of which 
z8 had to be pulled down as unfit for 
decent habitation. There are now 93 
cottages, most of which are of a superior 
class both in size and arrangements. The 
Crown provides additional cottages for 
the farms when asked to do so by the 
tenants for the occupation of their 
labourers. I do not, therefore, think 
that the decrease in the population of 
Stagsden is to be attributed to the 
action of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests. 

Mr. MAGNIAO gave Notice that, on 
going into Committee of Supply, he 
would move that it was undesirable that 
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the Commissioners of Crown Lands and 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners respec- 
tively should make further purchases of 
real property so as to increase the extent 
of the land held by them in mortmain. 

Mr. J. HOWARD inquired, whether 
the 24 cottages which were pulled down 
at Stagsden had been reported upon by 
the rural sanitary authority ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he believed they were, and that 
notice was given that they ought to be 
pulled down. 


VACCINATION—HALIFAX FEVER 
HOSPITAL. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther it is the fact that the matron and 
one or more nurses at the Hospital at 
Halifax have recently taken smallpox, a 
few days after re-vaccination; whether 
there is any reason to believe the vacci- 
nation was of variolous matter; and, 
whether it is the fact that there is in use 
in the country a large quantity of vaccine 
which is in fact variolous matter, or 
smallpox communicated from the human 
subject to cattle, and from them extracted 
and used in innoculation under the Vacci- 
nation Acts ? 

Mr. DODSON: At the end of March 
last a small-pox patient was sent to the 
Halifax Fever Hospital, and thereupon 
the matron and staff were strongly urged 
to be vaccinated; but they all refused. 
Three weeks afterwards the matron 
showed symptoms of the disease, and 
on the day following four of the nurses 
were vaccinated. In one of them a slight 
attack of small-pox showed itself in two 
days, and in another a more severe 
attack in four days afterwards. It is 
evident, therefore, that they must have 
been under the influence of the disease 
when the vaccination took place, and at 
a stage when the latter could be of no 
avail. The other two nurses escaped 
altogether. There is no reason to believe 
that the vaccination was of variolous 
matter, and the medical man who vacci- 
nated them distinctly states that it was 
good vaccine lymph. As to the last 
Question, if by variolous matter is in- 
tended the matter of small-pox, or matter 
capable of producing small-pox, there is 
no such matter used in vaccination under 
the Vaccination Acts; and, as a matter 
of fact, all attempts of late years to pro- 
duce small-pox in cattle by innoculation 
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with variolous matter would seem to 
have proved altogether abortive. 

RAILWAY FARES—THE RACING 
MEETINGS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERKE asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that Railroad Companies are in the 
habit of making extra charges for the 
conveyance of passengers during Ascot, 
Goodwood, and Epsom Races; whether, 
in some cases, these charges do not ex- 
ceed the maximum allowed by statute ; 
and, whether they have any right to 
raise, on such occasions, their ordinary 
fares ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
his attention had not been officially di- 
rected to the statements contained in the 
Question ; but he had no reason to doubt 
their substantial accuracy. His hon. 
Friend asked him to give what would be 
a legal opinion on the subject. He was 
not qualified to offer such an opinion to 
the House. But according to some cor- 
respondence in The Times of July 8, 1878, 
it appeared that a Mr. James Bussey 
commenced proceedings against one of 
the Railway Companies to try its right 
to make an extra charge during the 
Ascot week. The Company paid the 
sum claimed into Court, and so avoided 
a legal decision. He supposed the im- 
pression left on the mind of his hon. 
Friend would be that they had good 
reason to do so. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—COMMIT- 
TALS TO COUNTY LIMERICK GAOL. 


Mr. SYNAN asked Mr. Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland, Whether Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, R.M. did on Friday the 20th 
instant at the Kilfinane Sessions, in the 
county of Limerick, commit nine men 
(tradesmen and labourers) to the County 
Limerick Gaol (a distance of thirty 
miles) on remand until the next sessions 
without giving them the option of bail 
to appear at such sessions, and without 
specifying and calling any witnesses to 
prove the offence with which they were 
charged ; and, whether the families of 
the men sent to prison are not left desti- 
tute in consequence ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Nine men 
(tradesmen or labourers) were com- 
mitted to gaol on remand by Mr. 
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Clifford Lloyd on a charge of riot, bail 
being refused. This was at Kilmal- 
lock Petty Sessions, not at Kilfinane. 
Witnesses were called and evidence of 
the commission of the offence taken in 
the presence of the accused. With the 
exception of two, the men are all single, 
and I am informed that the families of 
these two are not destitute. 


Army 


POST OFFICE—MEMORIAL OF METRO- 
POLITAN LETTER-CARRIERS. 


Mr. SCHREIBER asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he has received 
Petitions from the Letter Carriers of the 
eight metropolitan districts, forwarded 
on the 26th of last month through the 
customary official channels, and con- 
cluding with the request that he would 
receive a deputation of the Petitioners’ 
delegates, in the event of his requiring 
any further explanation on the subject 
of the said Petitions; and, if so, when 
the Petitioners may hope for an answer 
either to the prayer of their Petitions or 
to their application for an interview ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Before such Me- 
morials as those referred to in the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member are submitted 
to me, it is considered expedient that 
they should be reported upon by the 
officials under whom the Memorialists 
immediately serve, and who are in a 
position to give valuable information on 
many of the points referredto. In con- 
sequence of the Memorials in question 
having thus to be examined, seven of 
them reached me as late as Saturday 
week, and one was received on Tuesday 
last. It is scarcely necessary for me to 
say that, in these circumstances, I am 
not now in a position to arrive at any 
decision on the subject. 


TUNIS—SEARCH OF BRITISH SHIPS 
IN TUNISIAN WATERS. 

Mr. H.R. BRAND (for Mr. Orway) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether a British 
trading schooner with her colours flying 
was recently boarded from a French 
man-of-war in Tunisian waters, taken 
possession of, and overhauled, on the 
plea of searching for arms; whether 
arms formed any part of the cargo of 
the schooner; and, had such been the 
case, by what right the French authori- 
ties (their Government not being at war 
with the Government of Tunis or a bel- 
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ligerent Power) impeded a British ship 
when pursuing her lawful commerce ; 
and, whether, in consequence of this 
transaction, Her Majesty’s Government 
contemplate taking any steps to secure 
for British seamen and their trade in 
Tunisian waters the protection to which 
they are entitled ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: On the 
28rd of May, Her Majesty’s Agent at 
Tunis reported by telegram that the 
French ship of war Lécpard had over- 
hauled the British schooner Nova Stella, 
on the 19th instant, and, after searching 
her for gunpowder, had escorted her to 
Sfax, to be more closely inspected by 
the local authorities in the presence of 
a dragoman of the British Consulate. 
Lord Lyons was instructed to inquire 
into the matter, and was informed by 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs 
that it was in consequence of a regret- 
able misunderstanding of his instructions 
that the Commander of the Zéopard had 
visited one or two foreign vessels. He 
had been instructed to watch suspected 
vessels, and to support the Tunisian 
authorities in repressing smuggling ; but 
he was by no means authorized to visit 
foreign vessels on the high seas, and 
fresh instructions had been sent to him 
to prevent any misunderstanding in fu- 
ture. Communications on the subject 
have taken place between Captain Tryon 
and the Commander of the Léopard. A 
Report of these has not yet been received 
from the former; but M. St. Hilaire in- 
formed Lord Lyons that the two officers 
had come to a perfect understanding as 
to their respective obligations. In view 
of the explanation given by the French 
Government of the affair, Her Majesty’s 
Government do not, as at present in- 
formed, contemplate taking any further 
steps in the matter. 


Organisation. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—FIELD 
OFFICERS’ ALLOWANCES. 


Lizutrenant-CotonEL MILNE HOME 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
If arrangementshave been made withthe 
Indian Government for payment of the 
usual field officers’ allowances to those 
captains who under the proposed Army 
Organisation Scheme will become majors 
when serving with their regiments in 
India; and, if he is prepared to make 
allowances to officers in other than High- 
land and Rifle regiments for changes in 
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their uniform, necessitated by the in- 
tended re-arrangement of brigades ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, I have to 
state that about two months ago, we 
were in consultation with the India 
Office as to the scale of pay and allow- 
ances for the additional field officers 
proposed to be appointed as from the 1st 
of July. We have no official letter on 
the subject, but arrangements are being 
made. With respect to the second 
Question, I am not aware of any claim 
for such an allowance as the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman suggests which might 
not have been put forward by officers 
transferred from one to another linked 
regiment under the present organization, 
and I see, therefore, no reason to extend 
the rule. 

LievTenant-CotonEL MILNE HOME 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would take into consideration the cases 
brought before him ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Iam most anxious 
to do so. 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT—EXTRA 
OFFICERS. 


Sir TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the extra officers of Her Majesty’s Cus- 
toms are not deprived of their pay on 
Her Majesty’s birthday and other public 
holidays, which is not the case with tem- 
porary employés in other branches of 
the Civil Service; and, whether, if this 
is the case, he will not reconsider this 
treatment of a poorly paid class of pub- 
lic servants ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
T understand the hon. Member to allude 
to the class called extra men employed 
by the Board of Customs. These men 
are employed in such numbers and on 
such days as is found necessary. They 
are paid strictly by the day, and only 
for the day on which they are actually 
employed. I see no reason for altering 
this system in the manner suggested, 
the effect of which would be to give 
them pay for days on which they are 
not employed. There is no analogy 
between their position and that of other 
temporary employés of Government. I 
may say, however, that, as a matter of 
fact, a certain number of extra men are 
employed on all holidays, and are paid 
accordingly. 
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LAW AND POLICE—ALLEGED SALE 
OF A WIFE. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
called to a case tried before the Sheffield 
County Court on May 25th, and reported 
in the ‘‘ Daily News” of May 26th, in 
the course of which it transpired that a 
man, whose name is not given in the 
report, sold his wife to a married man 
named Moore for the consideration of a 
quart of beer; and, whether, having 
regard to the fact that such sales are not 
uncommon in England, the Right honour- 
able Gentleman will take such steps as 
may be in his power to remove the im- 
pression which appears to exist in some 
parts of England that the sale of wives 
is a legitimate transaction ? 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT: I do 
not know whether the hon. Member 
expects a serious answer to this Ques- 
tion. I find nothing in this affair, ex- 
cept the casual utterance of a drunken 
ruffian in search of an excuse for his 
own immorality. There was nothing 
like a sale that deserves the name at 
all; and I confess when I see such sug- 
gestions as are down in the latter part 
of this Question, I have only to say that 
to treat a brutal incident of this cha- 
racter as representing a practice not un- 
common in England, and to say that an 
impression is prevailing that incidents 
of this kind are legitimate transactions 
is, in my opinion, at once a waste of 
time and an insult to the common sense 
of the House. Everyone knows that 
no such practice exists. [‘‘Oh!”] Well, 
Sir, if hon. Gentlemen from Ireland 
know the case to be different with refer- 
ence to that country, I have nothing to 
say; and, for my part, I entirely repu- 
diate the slur that would be cast on the 
people of this country by seriously dwell- 
ing on the gross language of a degraded 
wretch as if it were representing a na- 
tional practice and belief as to the law 
deserving the attention of Parliament. 

Mr. CALLAN asked, Whether, in 
making allusion to Ireland, the right 
hon. Gentleman meant anything se- 
rious ? 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
I did not mean anything serious at all. 
I did not think it could be a serious 
subject. I make no more imputation 
upon Ireland than upon England and 
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Scotland. I believe the practice to be 
equally unknown in every part of the 
United Kingdom. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
COLONEL HILLIER, THE INSPECTOR 
GENERAL. 


_ Mr. GILL (for Mr. T. D. Sutiivay) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
If the Colonel Hillier, who is the nomi- 
nal author of the Circular recently issued 
to the Irish police, is the same Colonel 
Hillier who a few years ago was tried 
at Dublin before the late Chief Justice 
Whiteside for a gross assault on a Bel- 
fast solicitor, and was sentenced to pay 
a penalty of £100 for the offence ; and, 
whether, if he be the same person, the 
Irish Executive consider it proper to 
retain that officer in command of the 
Trish constabulary at so critical a junc- 
ture in Irish affairs as the present ? 

Mr. TOTTENHAM, before the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman answered 
this Question, wished to ask, Whether 
in the case referred to the conduct of 
Colonel Hillier had not been approved 
by the Government, and the fine paid by 
the Crown ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I presume the 
hon. Member alludes to the action 
brought by the late Mr. John Rea nearly 
10 years ago against Colonel Hillier for 
illegal arrest. Mr. Rea was addressing 
a large and excited mob in inflammatory 
language, and, after being repeatedly 
cautioned by Colonel Hillier and re- 
quested to desist, continued hisharangue, 
defying the officer to order his arrest. 
Colonel Hillier at last, fearing that a 
riot would be the result, thought it his 
duty to direct Mr. Rea’s arrest, and for 
this the action was brought. I do not 
think the circumstances of that case 
afford any ground for supposing that 
Colonel Hillier—who is an excellent 
public officer—is in any way unfitted to 
continue Inspector-General of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. Colonel Hillier’s 
conduct was approved; and, I believe, 
his expenses were paid by the Govern- 
ment. 


ARMY—SCHOOLS FOR MILITIAMEN— 
ARMY CIRCULARS, FEBRUARY, 1881. 


Sir JOSEPH BAILEY asked the Se- 
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instruction of militiamen during pre- 
liminary drill and training; whether 
the instruction therein given has not 
proved of great advantage to men avail- 
ing themselves of it; and, whether, if 
that is the case, he would reconsider 
the Clause in Army Circulars of February 
1881, by which these schools have been 
abolished ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. Baronet, I have to state that so far 
from schools for Militiamen during their 
training proving of great advantage, I 
am satisfied that they are entirely use- 
less now that the Education Act is in 
full operation. It is difficult to estimate 
exactly their expense, perhaps a few 
hundred pounds ; but they were not dis- 
continued for financial reasons. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
HODNETT. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, If it is true 
that the Governor of the County Lime- 
rick Prison refused to allow Mr. Hodnett 
(a prisoner confined therein) to see some 
friends on Thursday last; and if the 
said Governor refused to inform those 
friends of Mr. Hodnett why it was that 
he did not in this instance comply with 
the rules of the prison ? 

Mr. HEALY also asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether it is true 
that on Ascension Thursday (a Catholic 
holiday) Mr. Hodnett, a political pri- 
soner in Limerick Gaol, was deprived of 
the privilege of associating with other 
prisoners as a punishment for hurrying 
from his cell into chapel, a distance of 
twenty yards ? 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I am informed 
by the General Prisons Board that Mr. 
Joyce, their district Inspector, has been 
directed to inquire into this matter, 
and the Prisons Board expect to have 
his Report on the entire case this morn- 
ing. If the hon. Members will repeat 
their Questions in a day or two, I hope 
to be in a position to answer them. 


CENSUS (IRELAND)—MISAPPLICATION 
OF ENUMERATION PAPERS. 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the misapplica- 
tion of the Census papers, reported in 
the ‘“‘ Freeman’s Journal” of 26th May; 
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whether the facts are as stated, viz. that 
on Wednesday a farmer named J. Moore 
was summoned at Termonfeckin for 
writing an alleged threatening letter; 
whether Constable Marmion stated on 
oath, that to procure evidence as to the 
handwriting of this letter, he examined 
126 of the Census papers which he had 
collected in the townland; that, sus- 
pecting the handwriting of one of the 
forms to be the same as that of the 
alleged threatening letter, he went to J. 
Moore and said to him ‘ You have not 
properly filled your Census paper,” and, 
on Moore protesting that he had, used 
an artifice to induce him to fill up an- 
other; whether, on this second Census 
form being filled in the constable’s pre- 
sence, Moore was taken into custody ; 
whether these forms are not regarded as 
secret documents to be applied to no use 
but that which Parliament has sanc- 
tioned ; whether every Census paper does 
not contain the following pledge as to 
the confidential: nature of its contents, 
&e. :— 

“Strict care will be taken that the returns 
are not used for the gratification of curiosity or 
for any other object than that of rendering the 
Census as complete as possible; ”’ 
whether Constable Marmion admitted 
that it was against his positive instruc- 
tions to put a Census form to an illegiti- 
mate use; whether, nevertheless, Moore 
was returned for trial on the single 
piece of evidence against him; whether 
the Government approve of the con- 
stable’s ruse to obtain the filling up of 
the second Census paper; whether they 
approve of the breach of faith with Par- 
liament and the public in its misappli- 
cation as criminal evidence; and, if not, 
whether they will at once give orders 
for Constable Marmion’s dismissal and 
for the withdrawal of the charge against 
Moore ? 

Mr. CALLAN asked, whether the 
constable referred to was not unpopular, 
and ought not for this conduct to be dis- 
missed the force ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): My attention 
has been called to the report of this 
case in Zhe Freeman’s Journal, and I 
believe the facts are substantially as 
stated. A serious mistake has, no doubt, 
been committed in making use of the 
Census paper; and I have therefore di- 
rected the withdrawal of the prosecu- 
tion. The mistake, however .is not one 
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which, in my opinion, requires the dis- 
missal of the constable. I have no in- 
formation as to the man’s unpopularity. 

Mr HEALY: Although the prosecu- 
tion is withdrawn, is the man safe from 
the Coercion Act? 


WESTERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIOC— 
THE SOLOMON ISLANDS—MURDERS 
AND OUTRAGES BY THE NATIVES— 
OPERATIONS OF H.M.S. ‘‘ EMERALD.” 


Mr. ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR 
asked the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table 
the Report of the Captain of H.M.S. 
‘‘ Emerald,” relative to the operations 
which that officer lately undertook at 
the Solomon Islands in retaliation for 
the murder of Lieutenant Biron and 
other outrages; and, whether he will 
also publish any further Correspondence 
on the same subject which the Lords of 
the Admiralty may have received ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I shall be very 
glad to lay on the Table the Report of 
Captain Maxwell, as well as a Copy of 
the Instructions from Commodore Wil- 
son under which he sailed. Those are 
the only Papers on the subject which 
would give any valuable information to 
the House of Commons. 


IRELAND—ANTRIM LICENSING 
SESSIONS, 

Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If it is the fact that 
two Annual Licensing Sessions are held 
in each year for the county Antrim 
portion of the borough of Belfast— 
namely, the Recorder’s Annual Licens- 
ing Sessions in September, and the 
County Court Judges’ Annual Licensing 
Sessions in November ; is he aware that 
such last-mentioned Sessions, at which 
county justices attend, is availed of by 
applicants who have been refused their 
certificates by the Recorder, very much 
as a court of appeal, although fresh no- 
tices are served, and that, in most cases, 
such second application is directed and 
encouraged by the said Recorder; is it 
desirable that the Recorder’s adverse 
decisions should be reviewed and re- 
versed by a bench of justices having 
almost no interest in the Borough; and, 
is it according to Law that there should 
be more than one Annual Licensing 
Sessions for a district in the year ; or that 
the Board of Inland Revenue should 
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accept certificates from two clerks of the 
peace for licences for the county Antrim 
portion of the borough of Belfast ? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): It is a fact, as 
stated, that two Licensing Sessions are 
held in the borough of Belfast—one 
being held by the Recorder as the sole 
Judge of the Borough Sessions, and the 
other by the County Justices in that 
portion of the county which lies within 
the borough of Belfast. I am not aware 
of any appeal; but it is no doubt the 
fact that persons refused licences by the 
Recorder have applied again to the 
County Justices sitting in the town of 
Belfast. 


INDIA—GRANT TO GENERAL SIR 
FREDERICK ROBERTS. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther any actuarial calculation wasmade of 
the value of the annuity of £1,000 given 
to Sir Donald Stewart at the same time 
as the calculation was made with respect 
to Sir Frederick Roberts; and, if not, 
why this formality was omitted; whe- 
ther it is not the case that, if Sir Donald 
Stewart had been treated on the same 
footing as Sir Frederick Roberts, the 
sum granted for the surrender of his 
annuity would have been about £9,868, 
instead of £12,500, or that, if Sir 
Frederick Roberts had been treated on 
the same footing as Sir Donald Stewart, 
the sum granted to him would have been 
about £15,827, instead of £12,500; and, 
if he can state the reasons for which an 
advantage was given to Sir Donald 
Stewart over Sir Frederick Roberts in 
the sum granted to him, as in both 
cases the recipients had been equally 
adjudged, as a reward for their services, 
an annuity of £1,000 a-year for one life, 
a grant the value of which depends on 
the ageof the annuitant? The actuarial 
calculation, he added, was based on 58 
as the age of Sir Donald Stewart and 
49 as the age of Sir Frederick Roberts. 

THe Marevess or HARTINGTON: 
The exact sum which Sir Donald 
Stewart would receive on his pension of 
£1,000 a-year, if commuted at the pre- 
sent time, would be £9,478 if calculated 
at 5 per cent, or £10,286 if calculated 
at 4 per cent. But, as I have already 
stated, the grants made by the Indian 
Council to Sir Donald Stewart and Sir 
Frederick Roberts were not precisely 


Mr. Biggar 
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the actuarial value of the cumulation of 
the £1,000 a-year at the present time. 
When it was found that difficulties 
existed in the way of carrying out the 
original intention of the Indian Council 
of making a grant to each of these offi- 
cers, it was considered desirable to sub- 
stitute for that proposal a grant of a 
lump sum. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Has 
the noble Lord any objection fo giving 
a Return, of all special military grants 
made by the Indian Government to In- 
dian officers for the last 40 years ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
If the hon. Member will give Notice of 
that Question I shall answer it. 


STATE OF IRELAND—DISTURBANCES 
AT QUINLAN’S CASTLE, NEW PALLAS, 
CO. LIMERICK. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland, Whether, 
on Saturday 21st May, the sheriff of the 
county of Limerick took a force of two 
hundred soldiers and one hundred police 
to protect him in the execution of certain 
ejectments and legal decrees in the 
neighbourhood of New Pallas, county 
of Limerick; whether he neglected to 
provide a sufficient (or any) staff of 
civil assistants, and had, in consequence, 
to return without executing the eject- 
ments ; and, whether it is the duty of 
the sheriff to provide himself with such 
assistance; and, in the event of his 
neglecting to do so, whether he can be 
held liable for the cost incurred by the 
State in the collecting and sending out 
of so large a force, which failed in its 
object owing to such neglect of duty ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) : The facts appear 
to be correctly stated in the Question of 
the hon. Member. The attention of the 
Government has already been called to 
the matter; and on the 26th instant a 
communication was addressed to the sub- 
sheriff asking for an explanation ; but 
as yet no answer has been received. 


TUNIS—THE ENFIDA CASE. 

Mr. MURRAY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
has any reason to suppose that the 
French Government has now retreated 
from its position in regard to the Enfida 
affair, viz. :— 
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“ That it was impossible under the circum- 
stances that the French Government could 
consent to leave the Enfida affair to the deci- 
sion of the Tunisian local tribunals” ['Tunis, 
No. 4, 1881, No. 40]; 
and, if not, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment consider that they are fulfill- 
ing their duty to Mr. Levy in declin- 
ing 

“To interfere in the difference which has 
arisen between the contending purchasers of the 
Enfida estate ;”’ 
and, also how circumstances have thus 
altered to Mr. Levy’s detriment since 
last February, when Her Majesty’s Go- 


vernment checked the special action of 


the French Government in the Enfida 
affair by the movement of H.M.S. 
“Thunderer,’’ which were admittedly 
made to depend upon those of a French 
ironclad sent to “‘ weigh in favour of the 
French Company ? ”’ 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: As re- 
gards the first part.of the Question, Her 
Majesty’s Government are unable to say 
whether the French Government have 
retreated from the position referred to, 
since no reply has been returned to the 
communication addressed to them by 
Lord Lyons on the 4th instant, under 
instructions from the Foreign Office. 
As regards the second part of the Ques- 
tion, the Papers before the House show 
that while the Enfida Question was 
under discussion the French iron-clad 
Friedland was sent to Tunis, as Her 
Majesty’s Government had reason to 
believe, in connection with this affair ; 
whereupon they thought it desirable to 
despatch the Zhunderer to the coast of 
Tunis. In the course of subsequent ex- 
planations between the two Govern- 
ments, it was stated that the mission of 
the Friedland had no connection with 
the Enfida Question, and both vessels 
were withdrawn. 


BULGARIA — SUPPRESSION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION BY PRINCE 
ALEXANDER. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will instruct Mr. Lascelles, 
Her Majesty’s Representative in Bul- 
garia, to obtain from M. Zancoff and 
the friends of the late Bulgarian Con- 
stitution their case in regard to the 
arbitrary suppression of that Constitu- 
tion by Prince Alexander, in order that 
this House may have the case of the 
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Constitutionalists ag well as that of the 
Potentatein regard to recent occurrences; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
has any objection to express its sym- 
pathy -with the Constitutionalists of 
Bulgaria, and its earnest hope that the 
country will not condone the violation of 
his Constitutional oath by the Prince ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government have received de- 
spatches from Mr. Lascelles containing 
the views expressed at Sofia with regard 
to the action recently taken by the Prince 
of Bulgaria; but they are unable to lay 
any of the Correspondence upon the 
Table without consultation with Mr. 
Lascelles. Her Majesty’s Government 
are not prepared at present to express 
any opinion as to the course pursued by 
the Prince of Bulgaria. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION — THE FIVE 
YEARS’ COMMAND—LIEUTENANT 
COLONELS. 

Captain AYLMER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether the 
fixed period of five years allowed to 
lieutenant colonels will under the new 
rules refer to all lieutenant colonels from 
date of promotion to that rank ; or, whe- 
ther the five years’ tenure of office will 
be counted only from date of attaining 
to command of a battalion ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The point raised 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman has 
been fully provided for, and the new 
Warrant will specify what term ‘in 
command of a battalion,’ and what 
term ‘‘in the two offices of lieutenant 
colonel commanding and lieutenant colo- 
nel second in command,”’ will qualify. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
PROTECTION OF THE NATIVE 
INHABITANTS. 

Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, What 
steps Her Majesty’s Government are 
taking to protect the native inhabitants 
of the Transvaal against wanton aggres- 
sion on the part of the Boers during the 
sitting of the Commission ? 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, Whether his attention 
had been called to a telegram from 
Durban in Zhe Standard of that day, 
stating that the entire Transvaal was to 
be given up to the Boers on their own 
terms ; and, whether he could give any 
information on the subject ? 
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Mr. GRANT DUFF: I am afraid it 
would be very far indeed from advan- 
tageous to the peace of the Transvaal 
if I were to state from day to day what 
the Royal Commission is doing, either 
in regard to the Native question or any 
other question. I had occasion the other 
day to show that the Commission had 
dealt most promptly and successfully 
with the only Native question of any real 
difficulty that had arisen. I was further 
happy to be able to show that the Boer 
leaders had acted with great frankness 
and fairness in assisting our people in 
dealing with the question. I am sure 
that it will be the opinion of the House 
that the Commission may be safely left 
to deal with ordinary questions with re- 
gard to the Natives as they arise. Of 
course, if any question of real difficulty 
arises they will consult Her Majesty’s 
Government. I should like to take this 
opportunity of giving answers to those 
Questions which were put to me on Fri- 
day by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach). We 
telegraphed as we promised, and we re- 
ceived replies. The first question was, 
whether British troops had started for 
the re-occupation of Potchefstroom, and 
we have received the following telegram 
from Sir Evelyn Wood :— 

‘* May 28.—Escort and garrison for Potchef- 
stroom leave here to-day. Cross border Monday. 

3uller accompanies. Will not leave Standerton 
until guns are received.’ 
Our second question was— 

“Ts there any truth in report that Nativesin 
Boer employment have been ordered by their 
Chiefs to return to their kraals, and that Natives 
in English employment have been warned to be 
ready to join tribesin case of war?’”’ 

To that we received the following reply 
from Sir Hercules Robinson :— 

“Yours 27th.—Lieutenant Davidson, helio- 

graph officer so reports from Heidelberg. Wood 
endeavouring to verify this and similar rumours 
before reporting to you.” 
In reply to the Question of the hon. 
Member for the City, all I can say is 
that the terms and conditions on which 
local freedom was to be granted to the 
Transvaal have already been made 
known in full to the House, and that 
negotiations are still proceeding within 
the limits and upon the alternatives then 
made known. 

Mr. GORST asked, if the English 
Commission in the Transvaal had power 
and authority delegated to them by Her 
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Majesty’s Government to take, if neces- 
sary, military measures for the protec- 
tion of the Natives ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Most undoubt- 
edly, Sir. The state of things in the 
Transvaal is this—that the garrisons of 
Her Majesty remain in the Transvaal, 
and that justice is administered in the 
name of Her Majesty precisely as it was 
before the outbreak. 

Mr. CARINGTON asked what no- 
tice Her Majesty’s Government had 
taken of Kronje having attacked a 
friendly Kaffir Chief and killed 70 of 
his men ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: We know no- 
thing whatever of 70 men of any Kaffir 
tribe having been killed; and if the 
hon. Member cares to have my opinion 
on the subject, it is that I do not believe 
a word of it. 

Lorp EUSTACE CEOIL: The right 
hon. Gentleman says that justice will be 
administered as heretofore. When I 
asked him the other day a Question on 
the subject of the murderers of Captain 
Elliott, I understood that they were to 
be tried by a Court in the Transvaal, 
but not a Court according to the old- 
established rule. Now, I should be glad, 
indeed, to know what Court it is that 
these persons are to be tried before? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: If I conveyed 
the impression which he has just stated 
to the mind of the noble Lord, I must 
have been, I fear, curiously infelicitous 
in my mode of expression. What I said 
was that the murderers of Captain Elliott 
would be tried by the existing High 
Court, according to the existing law, 
and I really do not know how to put 
what I have to say more clearly. 

Mr. GORST gave Notice that he 
would ask whether a letter had been 
received from Montsuni by Sir Evelyn 
Wood, stating that he had been obliged 
to take up arms, owing to the Boers 
instigating his enemies to attack him 
because he was faithful to the English 
during the war, and what reply had 
been sent to it ? 


TOBACCO CULTIVATION (IRELAND). 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he would 
consider the desirability of allowing the 
Irish farmers to grow tobacco on lands 
now uncultivated in Ireland, as an in- 
ducement to them to bring those lands 
into cultivation, and at the same time to 
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supply themselves with an article which, | laugh to this House. I am not aware 


in their climate and condition, is one of 
the necessaries of life; such tobacco to 
be retained for home use and not to be 
exported ; it having been stated, on good 
authority, that the moisture of Ireland 
is peculiarly favourable to the growth of 
tobacco, and that it flourished formerly 
in that Country ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There has been 
no recent diseussion on the subject of 
the growth of tobacco in Ireland, and if 
the question should be raised, it would 
undoubtedly have to be considered with 
reference to the Kingdom at large. The 
hon. Member is probably aware that for 
about 50 years the growth of tobacco 
has been permitted in Ireland, and that 
its growth was protected by high dif- 
ferential duties. We also know that the 
repeal of that permission was recom- 
mended by the Commission of 1830, in- 
asmuch as the experiment was not suc- 
cessful. At the same time, I regret the 
prohibition of any agricultural product 
by law as very unsatisfactory. 1 am at 
all times open to the reception of any 
statement or suggestion tending to show 
that if that prohibition was removed we 
could satisfactorily levy the duty on the 
commodity if grown at home as we do 
when imported. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH—MR. BRAD- 
LAUGH—INTERFERENCE OF A GO- 
VERNMENT OFFICIAL AT WOOL- 
WICH. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he will take steps to inquire whether 
some of the Government officials of the 
Arsenal at Woolwich have been using 
their influence with the employés in the 
Arsenal to induce them to sign Petitions 
condemning the action of the House of 
Commons in regard to Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and urging his immediate admission to 
the House; and, whether such Petitions 
have been sent round forsignature during 
working hours ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to say that last 
week I ordered inquiries to be made 
into the subject of his Question, and I 
have learnt that it is the case that one 
of the Government officials in Woolwich 
Arsenal—a junior writer in the Carriage 
Department—did circulate a Petition in 
favour of the admission of Mr. Brad- 





what influence he brought to bear in 
order to obtain signatures, and he states 
that the whole affair was a joke. I fail 
to see any humour in this joke; and I 
have directed the same censure to be 
conveyed to this gentleman as I did last 
week to the promoter of a Petition in 
the opposite sense. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—EMI- 
GRANT SHIPS. 

Viscount LYMINGTON asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther the inquiries which he promised to 
make relative to a letter in the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette,” signed ‘Charlotte G. 
O’Brien,” respecting the state of things 
on board an emigrant ship, have proved 
the substance of that letter to be correct ; 
and, if so, what steps he intends to take 
in the matter ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I stated to the 
House on a previous occasion that on see- 
ing the letter from Miss O’Brien which 
appeared in Zhe Pali Mall Gazette, I had 
direted Captain Wilson, one of the offi- 
cers of the Board of Trade, to proceed 
to Queenstown to inquire into the facts 
of the case, and that Mr. Gray, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Marine De- 
partment, who was in Liverpool at the 
time, would also make an independent 
inquiry into the subject. I communicated 
at the same time with Miss O’Brien, and 
learnt from her that the vessel to which 
her description was intended to apply 
was the Germanic, of the British White 
Star Line. I have now received full 
Reports from Mr. Gray and Captain 
Wilson, and these show, first, that all 
the requirements of the law have been 
fulfilled, and even exceeded, by the 
owners of the White Star Line, in their 
provision for emigrants; secondly, that 
the general arrangements on this line 
are at least as good as those on any 
other of the 10 lines which take emi- 
grants from Liverpool and Queenstown 
to America; and, thirdly, that these 
officers are totally unable to recognize 
the state of things described by Miss 
O’Brien in anything which has ever 
existed on board the Germanic. Captain 
Wilson was accompanied in his inquiries 
by Miss O’Brien herself, and visited 
with her 10 ships belonging to different 
lines. On the 20th of May Miss O’Brien 
and Captain Wilson visited the Germanie 
on her last outward voyage, and on the 
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completion of their inspection Miss 
O’Brien wrote a letter to the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, which she has desired 
me to read to the House. This letter is 
as follows :— 


“My dear Mr. Forster,—I have just seen the 
Germanic with Captain Wilson. As it is at 
present, nothing can exceed the beauty and 
perfection of the arrangements. I can in no 
way reconcile my former impressions with what 
was to-day shown us. I have, however, written 
to some of the emigrants who travelled on the 
Germanic on the 10th of March. If their testi- 
mony is against mine I shall certainly withdraw 
my accusations against this particular ship, 
though not against the whole system, which I 
look on as certain to lead to abuse, and as 
requiring legal alteration. Meanwhile, I am 
much puzzled. — Yours very truly, C. G. 
O’Brien.” 


I am informed by the owners of the 
Germanic that the arrangements on the 
20th of May were precisely similar in 
character to those in use when Miss 
O’Brien first saw the vessel on the 10th 
of March, and this statement is con- 
firmed by the emigration officer, who 
cleared the vessel on both occasions. I 
ought to add, with reference to a state- 
ment in Miss O’Brien’s first letter, to 
the effect that the Germanic, which was 
supposed to carry 1,000 steerage pas- 
sengers, carried on one voyage last year 
1,775 emigrants, that, as a matter of 
fact, the largest number of steerage 
passengers carried by the Germanic in 
any one voyage during 1880 was 864, 
or less than one-half the number men- 
tioned by Miss O’Brien. On the occa- 
sion of Miss O’Brien’s visit the number 
carried was only 365. I should have 
been glad to leave the matter here, but 
I have since received a letter from Miss 
O’Brien which I am totally unable to 
explain. In this letter, which is not 
dated, she says— 


“My letter to Mr. Forster, which Captain 
Wilson and Mr. Graves saw, really means 
nothing. Mr. Forster has the letter, which 
states that the present arrangements, as shown 
on the 19th were excellent, that I was unable 
to reconcile them with what I had previously 
seen; but that I had written to some emigrants 
of the date in question to ascertain their testi- 
mony. I should wish my letter in its own 
words to be read in Parliament, as [ distinctly 
do not withdraw my former letter; but I do 
not wish to press it against the Germanic, as I 
have now plenty of evidence against the system 
under Captain Wilson’s testimony. I expect 
soon to be ‘in possession of further evidence; 
but I must take no step that would weaken my 
present standpoint, as any appearance of going 
back on my first letter would do.” 


Mr. Chamberlain 
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This letter leaves me as puzzled as Miss 
O’Brien. It is difficult to deal with 
statements of a lady who writes a sen- 
sational letter one day, who writes a 
month later what appears to be a quali- 
fied withdrawal of the serious charges 
contained in the first, and then a day or 
two later another letter to say that her 
withdrawal means nothing because she 
must not weaken her standpoint—that 
is, a standpoint to bring further charges, 
Miss O’Brien incloses in this letter a list 
of questions conveying imputations of a 
serious character, which I understand to 
be directed against the ships of other 
lines; but the questions themselves con- 
tain no precise indication as to the par- 
ticular vessel to which they refer. I am 
having these questions examined, in the 
hope of obtaining positive information 
with respect to them, and I am carefully 
considering the whole subject, with a 
view of seeing whether any improve- 
ment can be made in the existing prac- 
tice or law; but, meanwhile, I have to 
say, in answer to the noble Lord, that, 
in my opinion, the letter in Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette professing to describe the state 
of things on board the Germanic on the 
10th of March was not correct in sub- 
stance. 

Mr. PARNELL: The “rand Jury at 
New York have found indictments against 
British and other steamships which were 
overcrowded. Has the right hon. Gen- 
tleman received any information with re- 
gard to this statement from the British 
Consulate in New York, and willhe make 
inquiries into the matter ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I will make 
inquiries into the matter with pleasure ; 
but I have received no special informa- 
tion on the matter. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: Within the 
next two or three days I will put a Ques- 
tion on the Paper with reference to the 
same subject. I have received a letter 
from Boston, from an ex-constituent of 
mine, who was not and could not be in 
communication with Miss O’Brien, and 
who gives a picture of female emigrants 
almost corresponding with hers. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND)—DEGREES BY 
THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
can assure the House that, in case any 
Theological Colleges in Ireland are em- 
powered to grant degrees in divinity 
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provision shall be made that such de- 
grees shall only be given to persons who 
have already graduated in arts at some 
University, so as to ensure an adequate 
standard of literary proficiency on the 

art of persons graduating in divinity ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is a plan 
before the Government for constituting 
a body in Ireland for granting degrees 
in Divinity in connection with the Pres- 
byterian Communion. I am not able to 
say the precise security we shall take 
that the degrees shall be granted in 
connection with a proper standard of 
attainment in other matters; but the 
subject is well worthy of consideration, 
and will be duly weighed. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION — WARRANT 
OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL ENGI. 
NEERS. 


Stn HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether he 
will be so good, in his new scheme, to 
consider the question of giving the rank 
of Warrant Officer to First Class Mili- 
tary Foremen and First Class Staff 
Clerks of the Royal Engineers, so as to 
place them on an equality in this respect 
with Master Gunners ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
Question just put to me, I can only say 
that, while reluctant to give driblets of 
information as to a scheme the full 
details of which will shortly be before 
the House, I believe that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman will be quite satisfied 
as to the classes of non-commissioned 
officers in which he is interested. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH WIRES 
(METROPOLIS). 


Str HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the continually increasing and 
apparently unlimited development of 
webs of wires stretched tightly over the 
thoroughfares of the Metropolis; to the 
periodical deterioration of strength in 
those wires from the action of the atmos- 
phere ; to the danger that would arise, 
with probable loss of life, from the frac- 
ture of any one of those wires; to the 
constantly augmenting risk consequently 
occasioned, especially in many of the 
principal thoroughfares; and, whether 
he will consider the question of pro- 
viding against such danger ? 


{May 30, 1881} 
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Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that the Question raised by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman was 
deserving of attention, but did not lie 
in his Department. It really rested 
with the Postmaster General and the 
authorities having control over the 
streets. .He would refer the hon. and 
gallant Member to the Telegraph Act 
of 1862 if he wished for information 
with regard to the control over telegraph 
wires. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES’ ACT, 
1870—RETURNS. 


Str HENRY TYLER asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
it is desirable to publish (for instance) 
in the Blue Book of this year, the Re- 
turns published by so many Life Assur- 
ance Companies the same time last year, 
and, to proceed on the same system, by 
which the Returns for the past year, and 
for the past quinquennial period, pub- 
lished this spring, would next spring 
appear in the Blue Book; and, whether 
it would not be possible to include in 
the Blue Book for each year those Re- 
turns printed and published by the 
Companies in the early portion of that 
year ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I think that 
the changes suggested by the hon. and 
gallant Member cannot be legally ef- 
fected. The 24th section of the Life 
Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870, re- 
quires the Board of Trade to lay before 
Parliament all Returns deposited with 
it during the preceding year. 


POST OFFICE—PARCEL POST—COLLEC- 
TION OF ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. A. GRANT asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, in making his ar- 
rangements for the introduction of the 
Parcel Post, he will consider if it is 
practicable to connect with it the sys- 
tem, as followed in Germany, whereby 
the Post Office undertakes to collect, on 
account of the sender, the amount stated 
in an invoice accompanying the parcel, 
before giving delivery of the goods ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that, 
after giving the subject careful conside- 
ration, he regretted to find that there 
were serious difficulties in the way of 
such a scheme as was suggested in the 
Question of the hon, Member. 
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INDIA— PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES. 


Mr. WHITLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for India, If he will state the 
reasons why the present Viceroy has for 
the first time prohibited public preach- 
ing by Protestant missionaries in Cal- 
cutta ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that he had asked the 
hon. Member on Friday to postpone his 
Question. He had, at the same time, 
asked the hon. Member whether he had 
any information on the subject beyond 
certain telegrams which had appeared 
in the newspapers. He understood the 
hon. Member had no further informa- 
tion. He had, on the former occasion, 
pointed out to the hon. Member that the 
statements in those telegrams did not 
correspond with what was contained in 
his Question. The statement that he 
himself had seen was to the effect that 
any action which had been taken in the 
matter had been taken by the police 
under the instructions of the law au- 
thorities, and not in any way by the 
direction of the Viceroy of India. He 
had no further information on the mat- 
ter, and had no reason to believe that 
either the Viceroy or the Government of 
India had taken any steps in the matter. 


HIBERNIAN MILITARY 
SCHOOL. 


Mr. MELDON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the Royal 
Hibernian Military School is incorpo- 
rated by Charter, or how otherwise ; 
and, if by Charter, the date of same; 
whether there is any objection to lay 
Copy of the Charter of Incorporation 
upon the Table of the House; and, 
whether the office of Commandant, and 
other superior officers of the School, are 
Jivil or Military appointments or not; 
and what are the rules regulating the 
status and rank of such officers ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. and learned Friend, I have to state 
that the Royal Hibernian School is in- 
corporated by a Charter dated Septem- 
ber 8, 1871, and I presume that my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland will have no objection to 
laying a copy on the Table. The duties 
of the Commandant, Adjutant, and 
medical officer are mainly civil, al- 
though technically for certain purposes 
these officers have a military character. 


ROYAL 


{COMMONS} 
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SOUTH AFRICA—LOAN FOR THE CAPE 
GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If 
the new loan of two millions for the 
Cape Government, just announced by 
the Crown agents for the Colonies, is 
being issued under instructions of Her 
Majesty’s Government; and, if he is 
yet in a position to say whether the 
Cape Government is a corporation that 
can be sued; and, if not, whether he is 
satisfied that the giving instructions 
would not of itself carry responsibility, 
failing other remedy ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: To the first 
Question my reply must be in the nega- 
tive. The loan is issued, as the pro- 
spectus shows, on behalf of the Cape 
Government under an Act of the Colo- 
nial Parliament. In reply to the second 
Question, I have to say that I am not 
yet in a position to add anything to 
what I said on the 2nd of this month. 
As to the third Question, I have to 
repeat that the Imperial Government 
undertakes no responsibility for this or 
any such loan, direct or indirect. I 
have further to remind my hon. Friend 
that I promised Papers on this subject 
as soon as possible. 


STATE OF IRELAND—DUNGARVAN 
WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. R. POWER asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If it is true that on 
the 12th instant a body of police entered 
the workhouse at Dungarvan without 
assigning any reason for so doing ; that 
they remained there while the board 
was sitting; and, if he can give any 
reason for so unusual a proceeding ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): It is not a fact 
that the police entered the workhouse 
at Dungarvan on the 12th instant, and 
remained there while the board was sit- 
ting. What really occurred was this. 
On the occasion in question there was 
an election being held for the clerkship 
of the Dungarvan Union. One of the 
candidates was put forward by the Land 
League, and a good deal of excitement 
existed. It was thought that a demon- 
stration might be attempted by the 
crowd outside the workhouse against 
some of the Guardians when proceeding 
to vote, and it was therefore deemed 
advisable to take the usual course of 
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having a small police force in the vicinity 
to preserve order if required. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS ACT—LOANS TO 
RAILWAYS. 


Mr. P. MARTIN asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Is it the fact as 
stated in the ‘‘ Daily News” of Saturday 
last, that in consequence of the re- 
strictions inserted by the Government 
in the Relief of Distress Act passed last 
Session, there is but one alone of the 
various Irish Railways scheduled with 
the purpose of being benefitted under 
that Act which is capable of receiving a 
loan under its provisions ; was it not de- 
clared at the time when the Bill was 
passing through the House, to have been 
the intention of Parliament to encourage 
employment by granting loans in all 
proper cases to these scheduled Rail- 
ways; and, under the circumstances, 
is it his intention in the present Ses- 
sion to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Act? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): The statement 
upon which this Question is founded is 
not quite correct. It is true that most 
of the Railway Companies mentioned in 
the Schedule to the Relief of Distress 
Act either have not come into existence 
at all, or are not in a position to borrow 
money legally, because their share 
capital is not subscribed, or not paid 
up. It is not my intention to introduce 
any Bill which would enable baronial 
guarantees to be given, or loans to be 
made to non-existing Companies, or to 
Companies which cannot legally borrow 
money. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
—CONDITIONS OF TENURE. 


Mr. HEALY asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether every yearly 
tenant in Ireland has, under the present 
Law, full power to sell his interest in his 
farm; whether he can convey to any 
person he pleases all his rights in his 
holdings by deed or writing; whether 
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the only check on this right is the land- 
lord’s power of eviction or rent raising, 
which may be as freely exercised on the | 
tenant himself as on any purchaser from | 
him; whether, if the landlord wishes to 
exercise this power against the pur- | 
chaser, he must not terminate the | 
tenancy by notice to quit, as if he were | 
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dealing with the tenant himself; and, 
whether the purchaser, if evicted, has 
not equal rights with the tenant himself 
under the Land Act of 1870, save as re- 
stricted by}section 13 thereof ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to 
the hon. Gentleman, I am advised that 
unless a tenant holds under a written 
contract which prohibits assignment, he 
has the power. This is a question which 
could be better discussed when the hon. 
Gentleman proposes the repeal of the 
13th section of the Land Act—a pro- 
posal which we are not indisposed to 
entertain. 


AFGHANISTAN — EVACUATION OF 
PISHIN — ALLEGED SETTLEMENT 
OF THE DIFFICULTY WITH THE 
BHEELS. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: I beg to ask 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India, Whether the telegram which 
has appeared in Zhe Times, stating that 
the Government have given peremptory 
orders to the Government of India for 
the evacuation of the Pishin Valley as 
early as practicable, is true ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
There is no foundation for the state- 
ment, and I cannot find out how it could 
have originated. In the only despatch 
sent on this subject since the discussion 
in this House, while we asked for an ex- 
planation as to the large force said to be 
kept in Pishin and Sibi, we repeated, 
and rather confirmed and extended than 
restricted, the discretion which had 
been given to the Government of India 
as to the time at which the evacua- 
tion of this district should be carried 
out. 

Cozronet MAKINS asked, Whether 
the statement by the Correspondent of 
The Times was correct, that the Govern- 
ment had made terms of peace with the 
Bheel tribe, and that one of the terms 


| was that in future the Bheels were 


to be allowed to levy black mail on 
travellers ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
If the hon. Member wishes for full in- 
formation on this subject, he had better 
give Notice of the Question. I cannot 
give particulars as to the terms of the 
arrangements made with the Bheels; 
but my impression is that the statement 
has as little foundation as that men- 
tioned in the previous Question. 


38H 
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LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL, 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether it is his intention to move 
to report Progress in Committee on the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill at any par- 
ticular hour ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Before 12 o’clock. 


MOTION. 
tn Qo 
PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE 
(MR. P. EGAN). 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I regret 
to have to call the attention of the House 
to a Breach of Privilege of so serious a 
character that it is impossible not to take 
notice of it. I refer to a letter which 
has been published in a newspaper by 
Mr. Patrick Egan, treasurer cf the Land 
League, reflecting in very gross and 
vulgar terms on the conduct and motives 
of hon. Members of this House as re- 
gards the votes they have given on a 
measure now under discussion. The 
writer of this letter, who, from his own 
account, appears to have had a good 
deal to do with the election of Members 
of Parliament who were returned to 
support the policy of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) and 
the Land League, seems to be of opi- 
nion that the time has come that was 
age by Grattan at the time of the 
nion, when the Irish people would re- 


turn to this House, in revenge, some of 


the greatest scoundrels that ever dis- 
graced a Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I rise to a 
point of Order. [ Cries of ‘ Order!’ ] 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. and 
learned Member rise to Order? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: Yes. I wish 
to ask whether these words should not 
be taken down? I understood the hon. 
Member to say that, in his opinion— 
[‘* No, no!” ]—If Iam wrong I will be 
very glad to withdraw; but I under- 
stood him to say that, in his opinion, 
the time alluded to by Mr. Grattan had 
come, and I wish to know if he meant 
those words to apply in any sense to hon. 
Members on this side of the House? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was a little 
more attentive to what was being said, 
and not so anxious to distinguish him- 
self by rising to points of Order so fre- 
quently, probably he would conduce 
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more than he now does to the order of 
our proceedings. I said it was the writer 
of the letter who seemed to be of that 
opinion; and I was going on to say, 
when I was interrupted, that I did 
not think, whatever the opinion of that 
official person of the League may be, 
the House of Commons would permit 
anyone to make such reflections. upon 
the conduct of hon. Members in this 
House as are made in this letter with- 
out taking notice of it. The letter is 
dated from the Hotel Brighton, Paris, 
22nd May, and the writer is in the habit 
of coming into the Lobby of this House, 
because it appears from an answer to his 
letter which has been made by an hon. 
Member that he actually shook his fist 
in the face of the hon. Gentleman, and 
threatened him for the action he had 
taken in this House. I therefore trust 
that some steps will be taken to protect 
Members from any possible assault of 
this kind in future. The letter is to 
Thomas Brennan, esquire, Dublin. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I rise to Order. I would like to have 
your ruling, Sir, whether a Question of 
Privilege can possibly arise on an act 
committed in a foreign country ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
hon. Member to be reading, or to be 
about to read, from a newspaper pub- 
lished in this country. 

Mr. HEALY: I rise to Order, Sir. 
I understand that a matter of Privilege 
is one which must be brought at once 
under the cognizance of this House. I 
understand this letter was published last 
Wednesday ; and I wish to ask whe- 
ther, several days having intervened 
between the publication of the letter and 
the calling attention to Privilege, it is 
now in Order to raise the question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
appeal of the hon. Member, I see no 
ground at present for intervening be- 
tween the hon. Member for Galway and 
the House. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: This 
letter was published in Zhe Freeman's 
Journal on Thursday; it did not reach 
this House until Friday; and I do not see, 
therefore, how earlier attention could 
have been called to it. The letter is as 
follows :— 

“ Hotel Brighton, 218 Rue de Rivoli, 
Paris, 22nd May, 1881. 

“My pear Mr. Brennan,—Since last advice 

I have received from our friends of the ‘ Irish 
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World,’ New York, per cable, the sum of 
3,500 francs ; from the St. John’s Branch Ladies’ 
Irish National Land League, San Francisco— 
Mrs. J. Crogan, president; Mrs. P. J. Corbett, 
treasurer— 507 50-100 francs, and from Branch 
No. 8, Parnell Land League, Moutelair, New 
Jersey—Mr. Hugh Galligher, treasurer—778 
10-100 franes. I will advise by wire any fur- 
ther remittances that arrive up to Tuesday. I 
perceive that on the division on the Land Bill 
certain Irish Members supposed to belong to the 
active Party went over to the Government, 
and prominently amongst them I notice Mr. 
O’ Connor Power and The O’Donoghue. Both of 
these Gentlemen were Members of the active 
Party. They attended the meeting at which 
the policy of the Party was considered, and 
they voted on the resolution binding the Party 
to abstain from voting. This being so, they 
were clearly and unmistakably bound by the 
resolution passed at the meeting ; and I consider 
that they, and the others who acied in like man- 
ner, stand exactly in the position of a blackleg 
on aracecourse, who, if he wins, will pocket your 
money, but if he loses will refuse to pay. I 
consider I am bound to call particular attention 
to a carpet-bagger, who, after a hard-fought 
battle by the gallant men of Wicklow, was 
returned for that county by a majority of seven 
votes—Mr. M‘Coan. This person, who is utterly 
unknown to the people of Wicklow, had the 
audacity to say to me a few days ago in the 
House of Commons that he defied the Land 
League, and that he could go back to Wicklow 
and be re-elected in despite of all the influence of 
the League. I wonder much what honest James 
Grehan and our other friends in Wicklow will 
say to this? Of course, Mr. O’Connor Power, 
The O’Donoghue, Mr. M‘Coan, and the rest of 
the trimmers, will plead their deep regard for 
the interests of the tenant farmers; but I think 
the country will plainly see that their motive 
was a desire to help the present cowardly, 
hypocritical, priest-hunting, buckshot-distribut- 
ing Whig Government, now, as ever, base, 
bloody, and brutal.—Yours sincerely, 
** Parrick Ecan. 


‘Thomas Brennan, Esq., I. N. L. League, 
Dublin.” 

I apprehend that there never was a letter 
of a more atrocious character reflecting 
upon the conduct of hon. Members. 
It is not for me to defend any of these 
hon. Gentlemen; but I will take leave 
to say of one of them, with whom I have 
had the pleasure of sitting for a good 
many years in this House—I mean the 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power)—that whilst he is a Gentleman 
very advanced in his opinions, he is also 
known as one who has the courage of 
his opinions. He is one who has shrunk 
from the cowardly course of hiding him- 
self in London and pretending to be in 
Paris, or taking any other course by 
which he would stimulate poor men to 
risk their lives and fortunes in a vain 
struggle with the Executive Government. 
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I do not wish to make a martyr of this 
person by bringing him to the Bar of the 
House; but I trust that you, Sir, will 
be pleased in your discretion to order 
that he shall no longer be admitted 
within the precincts of the House. I 
will move that this letter be read by the 
Clerk at the Table, and that it is a gross 
breach of the Privileges of this House. 

Mr. PARNELL: May I ask—[‘“‘ Or- 
der, order !’? ]|—whether—[“‘ Chair !””} 

Mr. SPEAKER : This is the ordinary 
course. The first step to be taken is 
that the statement complained of should 
be read by the Clerk of the House. 


The Clerk of the House then read the 
statement referred to. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: Then, 
Sir, I beg now to move— 
‘“‘ That the Letter published in the ‘ Freeman's 


Journal’ of the 26th May, signed Patrick Egan, 
is a breach of the Privileges of this House.” 


Mr. M‘COAN: It is with some re- 
luctance that I rise to second the Mo- 
tion that has just been made—a reluct- 
ance arising, in the first place, from my 
own opinion of the insignificance of the 
incident embodied in the letter; and, 
secondly, because I have given myself 
the personal satisfaction of replying in 
The Freeman's Journal. So far as Mr. 
Egan is concerned, I do not think he is 
much in my debt; but inasmuch as the 
letter of which complaint has now been 
made to the House is not an attack 
simply upon my personal position or 
character, but reflects upon the charac- 
ter, and is an insult to other Members 
of this House, I do not think I do more 
than discharge my duty in formally 
seconding the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘ That the Letter published in the ‘ Freeman’s 
Journal’ of the 26th May, signed Patrick Egan, 
is a breach of the Privileges of this House.”— 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry.) 


Mr. PARNELL: I think the hon. 
Member who has brought forward this 
question has not exactly foreseen the 
consequences of the adoption of the Mo- 
tion brought before the House. It ap- 
pears to me that if the House adopts the 
Motion it would be tantamount to a de- 
claration that the editor and persons 
connected with Zhe Freeman’s Journal 
have been guilty of a Breach of Privi- 
lege by the publication of the letter re- 
ferred to as being signed by “ Patrick 
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Egan.” I am speaking now without 
any communication with Mr. Egan, and 
entirely without an authority from him; 
but, of course, the House has no evi- 
dence beforeit—[ ‘‘Oh!”’ ]—ithasnolegal 
evidence as to who the letter was written 
by; the only evidence in the possession 
of the House is that Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal of the date named contained 
such a letter. Of course, if the House 
considers it desirable to treat the publi- 
cation of such a letter as a Breach of 
Privilege I shall not object for my own 
part; but I will only say that upon 
other occasions when Irish Members 
have brought forward much more libel- 
lous matter published by English news- 

apers against Irish Members the House 
ca always refused to treat it as a Breach 
of Privilege, and has either passed on to 
the Order of Business or set the question 
aside in some indirect fashion. But, of 
course, ifthe hon. Member wishes to bring 
the editor of Zhe Freeman to the Bar for 
publishing the letter, I am sure he will 
not evade the responsibility involved in 
such publication; and when my friend 
Mr. Egan is attacked by a direct Motion 
I am quite sure that he also will duly 
meet his responsibilities. 

Mr. CALLAN: I am sorry the hon. 
Member for Galway has brought this 
matter forward, instead of giving pri- 
vate Notice to Irish Members. I may say 
that I am certainly most impartial upon 
this matter. I have no sympathy with 
either party. If the hon. Member for 
Galway had consulted with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Mayo, he would 
have been asked not to bring this mat- 
ter forward, for the hon. Member for 
Mayo, I am sure, would not object to 
the use of what might be harsh lan- 
guage; but I remember in this House, 
not more than two years ago, when we 
assembled for a great national purpose 
—to vote Supplies for the Afghan War 
—the Leader of the Party to which 
I then belonged—yes, a Member re- 
spected by every part of this House, 
Mr. Isaac Butt—was termed ‘‘a traitor,”’ 
because he would not—he could not— 
obstruct the Imperial Business. The 
hon. Member who so charged him was 
the hon. Member for Mayo, who should 
not have been a party to the bringing 
forward this matter by the hon. Member 
for Galway. As to the letter which has 
been read, it was an illustration of the 
saying that when friends fall out they 
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become the bitterest enemies. I re- 
member when Mr. Patrick Egan and 
the hon. Member for Mayo were frater- 
nal brothers, and I must say they were 
Arcades ambo. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: While I 
sincerely offer my thanks to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway, who 
has drawn the attention of the House to 
this subject, I sufficiently sympathize 
with the hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down to enable me to say that I do 
not require any Resolution of this House 
in vindication either of my public or 
personal character. I regret as much 
as anyone that it should be necessary to 
call the attention of the House to a 
question of this kind; and I should be 
very reluctant to fetter, in the slightest 
degree, legitimate public criticism. If 
the letter of Mr. Patrick Egan were not 
an official document, stamped with the 
official sanction of an organization which 
is presided over by the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), and of 
which many of my hon. Colleagues who 
are now sitting close to me are members 
of the Executive Body, I, too, should 
have considered that the reply which I 
have had an opportunity of sending to 
the denunciation of Mr. Egan would 
have been the most fitting answer that 
document should call for. But it is clear 
to everybody that a letter of that cha- 
racter could not have found its way into 
the office of Zhe Freeman’s Journal with- 
out some help from the Executive of the 
Land League; and I must express my 
disappointment that since the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork thought proper 
to interfere in this debate, he did not 
think proper to so far sympathize with 
the position of a Member of his own 
political Party in this House, and a Col- 
league of many years, to either repro- 
bate, or, at least, disavow the sentiments 
contained in that letter of his official 
colleague. I have already shown, Sir, 
by my action with reference to the mea- 
sure of Land Reform introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and to which this 
letter refers, that I am not to be terrified 
by the resolutions of the Land League. 
It was, therefore, quite unnecessary on 
the part of the hon. Membor for Galway 
to make this Motion for my protection ; 
but I am perfectly sure it was impera- 
tively necessary that he should make it 
for the protection of some of my Ool- 
leagues. This is only a small part of 
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the terrorism which has been practised, 
and which, as far as I can gather from 
the speech of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, it is intended shall be con- 
tinued, towards Gentlemen who dare 
to differ from the decrees of the Irish 
National Land League. The word has 
gone round, Sir, from persons high in 
authority in that organization, that every 
man who dares to support any measure 
introduced by the Government shall be 
branded as a “‘ place hunter ;” and when 
anyone reflects upon the painful charac- 
ter of the relations which have subsisted 
for a long time between the English Go- 
vernment and the Irish nation—between 
the Irish nation and this House—I am 
sure he will readily recognize how artful 
and how dangerous an accusation of that 
sort is. I have been for a longer period 
a Member of this House than the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, or many 
of his Colleagues who are members of 
the Executive of the Land League. I 
am speaking in the presence of Minis- 
ters of the Crown and of ex-Ministers of 
the Crown; I am speaking in the pre- 
sence of a crowded House; and I say I 
challenge any Member of this Assembly 
to dare to assert that my vote or action 
has ever been compromised by mer- 
cenary considerations. Nay, more, I 
regret to be obliged to add that gentle- 
men who are engaged in bringing these 
accusations against their countrymen 
are themselves gentlemen who have 
within less than 12 months repeatedly 
applied to me to use my influence to 
obtain for them situations under Her 
jesty’s Government. [‘‘ Name, name !’’ | 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
asks for name. I shall give it him. I 
shall give the name of a paid official of 
the Land League, who sends this tele- 
gram from the executive offices of the 
League in Dublin— 

“T, P. Quinn, Land League Offices, Dublin, 
to John O’Connor Power, M.P., January 20. Mr. 
Monaghan ”’—who is, by the way, a very pro- 
minent member of the Land League in Ballin- 
robe, County Mayo—‘“‘telegraphs you requesting 
influence on behalf of Mr. Daly ”—Mr. P. J. B. 
Daly is a well-known solicitor in Mayo, who has 
been recently employed in defending the op- 
pressed tenant farmers, and‘ hired for that pur- 
pose by the Land League—‘‘ solicitor, Ballin- 
robe, who seeks Crown Prosecutorship for Mayo. 
Comply with Monaghan’s request, by me re- 
asked, and both shall remember, and doubtless 
one day will repay you. I will write you to- 
night.”’ 

Here are gentlemen, members of an 
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organization—one of them at present a 
paid secretary in the office of the Land 
League in Dublin—who try to induce 
me to do what I have never done in re- 
ference to Government patronage in my 
constituency or anywhere else in Ire- 
land—who endeavour to seduce me from 
my invariable rule not to interfere in 
Government patronage by the promise 
of political support on some future day. 
I have felt it necessary that I should, in 
a manner in which the whole country 
should be a witness of my acts, repudiate 
the insinuation that has been levelled 
against me. I do not appeal merely to 
the English Members of this House, but 
I appeal to the most intimate friends and 
associates of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork, when I sayto-day that they know 
very well I am not capable of being 
influenced by such considerations as the 
treasurer of the Land League has thought 
proper to attribute tome. Unfortunately, 
Irish politics are in this position—that 
it requires greater courage to support a 
Government when they are right than 
to oppose them when they are wrong. 
I have supported them by voting in 
favour of the second reading of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill, because I believed I 
was right, and because I had a mandate 
from my constituency, legally and legiti- 
mately conveyed to me at a public meet- 
ing in the country. I am very much 


embarrassed at being under the necessity 


of making this statement to the House ; 
but when not only the courtesies of Party 
warfare, but the obligations of political 
comradeship — aye, and truth itself— 
have been sacrificed to gratify an insane 
ambition, I humbly think that the hour 
has come for a man who can be neither 
bribed nor terrified to record his protest 
in the light of day. 

Tue O’DONOGHUE: I am also one 
of the Members alluded to in the letter 
which has been brought before the 
House by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Galway. Perhaps I may like- 
wise be allowed to say a few words. I 
was sorry when I heard such a letter 
had been written, and I was sorry when 
I read it, because I saw it must lead to 
dissension, and that it would impose 
upon me the necessity of protesting 
against the imputations cast upon me 
by that letter. From the moment I 
heard the speech of the Prime Minister 
I felt there was littledoubt that I would 
support the second reading of the Land 
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times over in conjunction with a gentle- 
man of the highest ability, character, 
and patriotism, and I came to the con- 
clusion that I was bound by every con- 
sideration of duty to support that mea- 
sure. Sir, I believe that a more tho- 
rough measure was never introduced 
into Parliament. [‘ Question!” ] Sir, 
it is the Question. I believe that a more 
thorough measure was never introduced 
into Parliament; and I have no doubt 
it will be carried through by the Go- 
vernment and the Liberal Party un- 
flinchingly, and without allowing its 
main provisions to be impaired. What- 
ever differences I may have with the 
Government on matters of general Irish 
policy, I am resolved to co-operate with 
them loyally to carry this measure, as if 
those differences did not exist, or had 
never existed. I cannot claim to be 
more docile or tractable. than other 
Members; but I believe that I am as 
willing to hear what has to be said on 
the other side of the question as any 
other Gentleman, and to yield when I 
find reason against me. Long as I have 
been in the House I have never allowed 
—and I never intend to allow—myself 
to be carried on one side whilst my con- 
victions are on the other. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it appears 
to me that there are two matters which 
have come into our view on the present 
occasion. One is the Motion made by 
my hon. Friend, with respect to which, 
considering it nakedly in its terms, I ap- 
prehend there can be no doubt it is a 
proposition which must be affirmed— 
that is to say, that the letter which has 
been read is a breach of the Privileges 
of this House. I am not speaking now 
of the authorship of that letter; but the 
matter of the letter attaches to it that 
character. At the same time, I greatly 
doubt whether we ought not to endea- 
vour to persuade my hon. Friend not 
to persist in the Motion that he has 
made. And for this reason. He him- 
self has said that he thinks there is 
no advantage in enabling a person to 
aspire to the character of a martyr by 
calling him to the Bar of the House; 
and he suggests in lieu of that that 
you, Sir, in your official capacity, should 
order that this gentleman be debarred 
from entering the precincts of the House. 
I quite concur with my hon. Friend in 
thinking that we should not do well to 
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investthis gentleman, whoever he may 
be, with any sort of glory by bringing 
him to the Bar; but, on the other hand, 
I think that to put in motion the 
machinery of this House, and the au- 
thority and dignity of the Chair, for the 
purpose of debarring from entering the 
precincts of the House a gentleman who 
has no title to be there—except such as 
is possessed by every one of the 4,000,000 
people of this Metropolis and by the 
34,000,000 people of this Realm—would 
be an operation too great, too serious, 
for the end at which it aims; and, con- 
sequently, I should hope that my hon. 
Friend will not put in movement such 
machinery for a purpose apparently so 
trivial. But, besides the Motion before 
us, there is the discussion which has 
arisen upon it, and to that I confess I 
attach no inconsiderable significance. 
In the first place, in the position I have 
the honour to hold in this House, I 
think it is only fair that I should render 
my testimony as to the Gentlemen whose 
characters have been impugned. One 
of them has sat here for a very short 
time; the others have sat here for a 
considerable time. One of them has, I 
think, sat here for a very considerable 
time; and I knowof no title that any man 
possesses to say one word reflecting on 
the Parliamentary character or conduct 
of any of the three. I am quiie sure, with 
respect especially to the hon. Member 
for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power), who 
has been particularly attacked, that it 
was needless for him to challenge any 
man to cast imputations upon him, as he 
did in the strength of conscious inno- 
cence; because, so far as I am acquainted 
with the sentiments of this House—and 
I think I know the sentiments of a very 
large, and, perhaps, preponderating 
number of Members— the very last 
thing they would think of doing, either 
at this moment or at previous periods, 
when the hon. Member may have been 
taking a political course different from 
ourselves—that one of them would 
dream of would be to raise the slightest 
question as to his motives, or to throw 
the slightest doubt upon his honour. 
Another personage has, however, ap- 
peared upon the scene—namely, the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, and the 
case stands thus :—We have before us a 
letter of the matter of which—whatever 
its importance may be—of the matter of 
which I imagine that almost, if not quite, 
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every man in this House is of opinion 
that it is in a high degree libellous, 
scurrilous, and discreditable to the per- 
son who wrote it. Under these circum- 
stances, the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork rises, and he describes the gentle- 
man whose name appears at the close of 
this letter as his friend. [Mr. Parnexu: 
Hear, hear!] What course does he 
take in respect to the matter of the 
letter? He does not avow it, and he 
does not condemn it. But the measure 
that he takes is a measure to endeavour 
to throw the House off the scent as to 
the person who is really in question. 
‘“‘Do not, I entreat you,” he says, 
‘‘bring into accusation the proprietors or 
the writers of Zhe Fireeman’s Journal,” 
and he sets them forth as the victims 
whom the hon. Member for Galway has 
in view. Now, although I have had no 
communication with the hon. Member 
for Galway, I venture to say that these 
are not the persons he has in view. The 
summoning of the editor, or proprietor, 
or printer of Zhe Freeman’s Journal to 
the Bar would, I apprehend, be, if this 
were a matter which ought properly to 
be pursued, only a formal step on the 
road of detection of the real offender, 
and the real offender in this case is the 
gentleman whom the hon. Member for 
Cork has described as his friend and has 
tried to screen from our view. What I 
mean is this. The hon. Member for 
Cork says that we have no evidence as 
to the authorship of this letter—no evi- 
dence atall. We know that it was pub- 
lished in Dublin on Thursday in last 
week; we know that Mr. Egan exists; 
we trust that he is well; we think it 
probable that he has read this letter 
as published in Zhe Freeman’s Journal. 
And if Mr. Egan, being in existence, 
and being in the possession of sound 
mind, and in possession of his health, 
and having read that letter, thinks that 
the appearance of that letter with his 
name at the foot of it does not call upon 
him for some disavowal, then, Sir—I am 
not speaking now of legal evidence, 
which I do not want, because I do not 
wish to proceed in the matter. [Mr. 
ParnEtL: Proceed, proceed.] I think 
we have the strongest moral evidence 
that the letter was written by Mr. Egan. 
But Mr. Egan is not to be regarded as 
an individual, but as a powerful and pro- 
minent officer of an organization; and 
that organization is the organization of 
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which the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork is the centre and the soul. And 
this House has a right to know from the 
hon. Member for Cork whether he 
thinks this is the manner in which it 
becomes him and his agent to describe 
the Parliamentary proceedings of his 
Colleagues. I think he will feel the 
force of this appeal. He will be aware 
that they, and aware that we, have a 
right to know whether it is by means 
like these—by terrorism like this, as it 
has been justly called —I might, per- 
haps, say by terrorism of a kind not un- 
likely in certain circumstances and in 
certain places to be followed up by other 
measures—whether it is thus that the 
hon. Member seeks to establish peace, 
order, and liberty in Ireland? Sir, the 
writer of that letter, be he who he may, 
is a man in whose mouth every profes- 
sion of a regard for liberty is a mockery 
and a delusion. And there could be no 
greater misfortune for Ireland than that 
the cause of her people should be dis- 
graced by having its support and its 
propagation confided to such men. 

Mr. HEALY, having referred to the 
avidity with which denunciations directed 
against Irish Members were listened to, 
said, it was exceedingly remarkable that 
though there was no collusion between 
the hon. Member for Galway and thg 
hon. Member for Mayo, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo should have so conveniently 
in his pocket the proofs of guilt of cer- 
tain Members connected with the Land 
League. [Mr. O’Connor Power said, 
he had got more.] If the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Galway were carried, 
and Mr. Egan should be excluded from 
the precincts of that House, he could 
only say that Mr. Egan, on the very first 
opportunity, would be found coming into 
that House in a representative charac- 
ter; and he, for one, if only to prove 
how utterly such sentiments as those 
which had proceeded from the hon. 
Member for Galway were discredited in 
Ireland, he, for one, would be willing to 
give way for him. He felt sure, no 
matter with what satisfaction such an 
arrangement might be regarded in that 
House, that that satisfaction would be 
nothing to the satisfaction which the 
constituency which he had the honour to 
represent would feel in having as a 
Representative a man so upright, a man 
who had spent so much of his time and 
of his money in the cause of Ireland as 
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Mr. Patrick Egan. He himself might 
have brought under the Speaker’s notice 
a@ more gross and calumnious attack 
made on himself and other Irish Mem- 
bers, not in an Irish but in an English 
newspaper; but he had refrained from 
doing so, though he was called an Ob- 
structive, because the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Bill was before the House; and 
he regretted that the hon. Member for 
Galway, who professed to be more in 
favour of that measure, had not taken 
the same course. He would read to the 
House four lines from that newspaper. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked whether, 
on a Motion that a certain article in a 
newspaper was a Breach of Privilege, it 
was in Order for a Member to rise in 
his place and read other newspaper arti- 
cles which he thought were injurious to 
him, but with respect to which he pro- 
posed to make no Motion to the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member for Wexford had a right to 
speak on the Question before the House. 

Mr. HEALY said, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Frome had never been noted -—— 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON wished to make 
himself understood before the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford proceeded to castigate 
him. Was the hon. Member in Order 
in reading an extract that had nothing 
whatever to do with the Question before 
the House, and upon which he founded 
no Motion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member for Wexford was about to quote 
from a newspaper when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Frome interrupted him. 

Mr. HEALY, after the reproof just 
addressed to the hon. Member for Frome, 
would let him severely alone. He would 
now read the extract to which he had 
alluded from a newspaper which he 
would not advertise by naming it. That 
paper said that of course Mr. Healy 
was put up by Mr. Parnell to oppose the 
Vote of Thanks to Sir Frederick Roberts 
and the troops engaged with him in the 
Afghan War; that if that young man 
was left to himself he would make a very 
good Member of Parliament; but, un- 
fortunately, he was not only elected asa 
follower of Mr. Parnell, but also as an 
employé of that person, and if he did 
not obey orders the connection would 
terminate and the salary would cease. 
If he had brought that matter before the 
House he would not have received the 
sympathetic and cordial cheers which 
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had been given to the hon. Member for 
Galway and the hon. Member below 
him, but he would have been rebuked 
for wasting the time of the House, and 
delaying an important measure. The 
statements made in the paper to which 
he had just referred were as untrue as 
many others which appeared in English 
newspapers about the Irish Members ; 
and he would advise the hon. Member 
for Galway and those who acted with 
him to show some of the patience with 
which the Irish Members on his side 
bore the attacks directed against them. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I would 
ask the permission of the House to with- 
draw my Motion—[‘‘ No, no!” |—after 
the noble vindication of the rights and 
privileges of Members of this House 
which that Motion has evoked from the 
Prime Minister, and which I trust will 
be a lesson to hon. Members, both as re- 
gards their conduct towards their fellow- 
Members and also as regards those with 
whom they associate themselves. I beg 
to withdraw my Motion. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he 
did not intend to interfere in a scene 
which to him was exceedingly painful, 
and one which he regretted should at 
all have occupied the attention of the 
House; but the Prime Minister alluded 
just now to the fact that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork City claimed Mr. Egan as 
a personal friend; and he (Mr. Sulli- 
van) confessed at a moment when such 
obloquy and denunciation were hurled 
at the head of a gentleman whom he had 
long called a friend, it would ill become 
him to refrain from saying that he shared 
with the hon. Member for Cork the pri- 
vilege of calling Mr. Patrick Egan his 
friend. One might honestly differ from 
a friend, and one’s friend might often 
say and do things which one might re- 
gret. He read with sincere sorrow the 
letter of his friend Mr. Egan, for the sake 
of one passage contained in it. He had 
long known his hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr.O’Connor Power), and nothing within 
his knowledge or belief would ever in- 
duce him to sympathize with a charge 
reflecting upon his personal honour. He 
deplored that letter; but he complained 
of the Motion before the House, which 
must not be withdrawn. The hon. Mem- 
ber must not be allowed to make an 
empty parade. He knew that in at- 
tacking Mr. Egan amid screams of ap- 
plause he was attacking Mr. Egan in a 
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lace where he could not be heard. 

Mr. O’Connor Power: Mr. Egan is 
well represented in this House.| Be- 
sides, Mr. Egan’s letter had been re- 

lied to in Ireland in language which 
he could not trust himself to describe in 
that House. The hon. Member for Gal- 
way had raised a scene which he knew 
well the enemies of Ireland would gloat 
over, which he knew was calculated to 
hold Ireland up to ridicule, and which 
he knew every honest Irishman would 
deplore. Mr. Egan, owing to the in- 
famous system which prevailed in Ire- 
land now, was driven from his home. 
There was neither justice nor law in Ire- 
land at present, when men were dragged 
from their beds, and every protection 
which men should have in a free land 
was denied. Mr. Egan had a large 
mercantile business in the City of Dublin, 
and in that city he had borne for years a 
spotless reputation as a merchant and a 
man of business. He seized that op- 
portunity to claim Mr, Egan as his friend, 
and he should hardly be deterred from 
that course because the hon. Member for 
Galway came there in his last Parlia- 
ment to have it out with the people of 
Ireland by exhibiting their Represen- 
tatives engaged in a discreditable quarrel 
of this kind. The hon. Member for the 
County of Galway had been no party to 
these charges whatever. He was in no 
way touched by the accusation. Let him 
go through with his discreditable work. 
Let him not fire his blank cartridge and 
then run away. Let him bring the pub- 
lisher and Mr. Egan before the Bar; 
and the House would find that Mr. Egan 
was as honourable a man as the Mem- 
ber for Galway ever associated with in- 
side or outside the House. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
it has more than once been my lot to 
take part in proceedings when letters or 
articles in the newspapers have been 
challenged as Breaches of Privilege in 
this House ; and the general inclination 
of my mind, and my general course, has 
been to dissuade the House, as far as 
possible, from taking notice in a serious 
manner of imputations such as those 
that are cast upon the House, or its 
Members, in public newspapers. If this 
had been an ordinary case of that sort, 
I should entirely have agreed with those 
who think that that course should be 
pursued on the present occasion. But, Sir, 
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shut our eyes to the fact that this is not 
an isolated letter which is written and 
can be regarded as an isolated transac- 
tion. We cannot ignore the fact that 
the letter must be taken in connection 
with the proceedings of the body from 
which it is asserted the letter emanated. 
It is impossible to close our eyes to the 
fact that there is a system of terrorism, 
which is applied in the most unscrupu- 
lous manner, and of which this letter 
may be, and appears to be, an example. 
And that being the case, I think this 
House has no option but this—that it is 
bound to protect, as far as it can, its 
Members from attacks of the kind which 
are aimed at hon. Members, and cal- 
culated to disparage, if possible, the 
honesty of their votes and proceedings. 
The hon. Members who have spoken in 
this debate may very safely leave their 
characters in the hands of those who 
have witnessed their conduct in this 
House. I can add nothing to what has 
been said by the Prime Minister on that 
subject. But I do think it is a case in 
which, the charge having been made, 
not by Mr. Egan as an individual, but 
as the representative—the treasurer—of 
the Land League, and his action having 
been taken of and not disavowed in this 
House, and the challenge, therefore, 
having been put with all that weight 
and authority, it seems to me that it is 
quite impossible for us to do otherwise 
than give a vote which, undoubtedly, is 
that which the House will be bound to 
give if the Motion of the hon. Member 
is put. I should myself, under other 
circumstances, have joined in the request 
to the hon. Member to do that which he 
says he is willing to do—to withdraw his 
Motion, and leave the matter upon what 
has been said; but we are told that that 
course will not be allowed. We shall 
be challenged to vote, and I think it 
would be well for the hon. Member not 
to attempt to withdraw, but to take a 
vote on his Motion. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: No 
doubt, the declaration made by the 
hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. Sullivan) makes it impossible that 
the Motion should be withdrawn; and 
I think, under these circumstances, it 
will be advantageous that we should see 
who are the Members of this House who 
approve of this letter, and who declare 
it to be not an improper letter, and not 
a Breach of the Privileges of this House. 
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Every man who votes against the Mo- 
tion isa man who approves this letter. 
f**No!”] The hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell) shakes his head. Has 
he dared to say whether he approves this 
letter or disapproves? He is in a position 
in which he dare not say one or the other. 
He will not undertake in this House to 
say he approves it, and he dare not say 
out-of-doors that he disapproves it. That 
is the explanation of the position of the 
hon. Member for Cork City with refer- 
ence to this disgraceful, this scandalous, 
this discreditable document. How is 
this production headed? This letter is 
headed thus in Zhe Freeman’s Journal— 
“ The following letter from Mr. Patrick Egan, 
Paris, treasurer of the Irish National Land 
League, was intendéd to be read at the meeting 
of the Land League yesterday, but it arrived 
too late.” 
It is an official missive—an address to 
the Irish Land League. I challenge the 
hon. Member for Cork City to get up and 
deny that it was not sent as an official 
letter from the Irish Land League to 
The Freeman's Journal. Will he dare 
get up and justify this letter in the face 
of the House? If he does not, then I 
venture to say there is no man in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, who will not 
say that the letter signed “‘P. Egan,” 
and the spirit and sentiment it expresses, 
are the sentiments of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork City. It is his policy, his 
spirit, his actions, which are expressed 
in every line of that letter. The hon. 
Member for Cork City and those who 
follow him will vote their approbation 
of this letter, and they will say that it 
is not a Breach of the Privileges of this 
House; but I believe that a great and 
overwhelming majority of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people of the three 
countries—the Gentlemen who are Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons—vyill 
affirm the Motion which has been brought 
forward by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Galway, and declare that language 
of this description is scandalous, and a 
Breach of the Privileges of this House. 
Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
wished to point out that the debate was 
rather drifting away from the Question 
which was before the House. They 
were getting into a discussion upon the 
conduct and character of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, and that was not the 
Question before them. No one in that 
House would be suspected of sympa- 


Sir William Harcourt 
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thizing with the astonishingly gross lan- 
guage used with regard to this question. 
He deprecated putting the whole ma- 
chinery of the House in motion, because 
if they agreed to the Resolution they 
would have to take further steps in the 
matter. He asked the House to re- 
member the conflict which they had last 
Session. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that he needed not to express his 
hearty concurrence in the remarks which 
had fallen from his noble Friend. He 
thought the best course to pursue was 
that the Motion should be negatived, 
and that they should proceed with the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill. He would 
point out that if the Motion were carried, 
it would be absolutely necessary that 
the publishers and printers of Zhe Free- 
man should be summoned to the Bar of 
the House, in order to get at the writer. 
That would come on after to-morrow or 
Thursday; then the discussion would 
follow. But another question might 
arise, as the letter was written from a 
foreign country, and hardly came within 
the jurisdiction of the House. There 
was n0 doubt that the hon. Member for 
Galway would have withdrawn his Mo- 
tion if it had not been for the speech of 
the Home Secretary, who always came 
forward on these occasions as the Bom- 
bastes Furioso of debate denouncing 
everybody right and left. He was sure 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Colleagues 
would regret that he had ever made that 
extraordinary speech. Whenever the 
right hon. Gentleman saw an oppor- 
tunity of making an attack upon any 
Member of the House, he could not resist 
it. Ifthe Land Bill of the Government 
was obstructed and did not make pro- 
gress, they would have nobody to blame 
butthemselvesand the foolish and stupid 
advice of the Home Secretary. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I think, 
Sir 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I rise 
to Order, Sir. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order! ’’ | 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, having risen to a point of Order, 
is entitled to be heard. 

Sir Wiuuiam Harcover not rising 
again, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he disap- 
proved entirely of the letter of Mr. 
Egan, and thought it was quite unne- 
cessary for the hon. Member for Mayo 
and his Friends tg ask the House to say 
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that the allegations contained in the 
letter complained of were unjustifiable. 
But they were asking that the House 
should declare that the letter was a 
Breach of Privilege. There was no 
doubt that, technically, the letter was 
a Breach of the Privileges of the House. 
But he could not help thinking that the 
suggestion of the Prime Minister was 
better than that of the Home Secretary. 
He did not suppose that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, or the hon. and learned Member 
for Meath (Mr. Sullivan), would desire 
to press the matter to a division. There 
was another reason why he thought that 
the Motion should be withdrawn, and 
that was that the hon. Member for Mayo 
himself had written a reply to Mr. Egan, 
and the reply was so strong that the 
hon. Member himself ought to be con- 
sidered to have debarred himself from 
asking the House to interfere. He 
would read part of the letter to the 
House. The hon. Member said— 


“In my opinion, the real blackleg is the cad 
who bolts with the stakes; the real coward is 
he who keeps out of the fight which he himself 
has provoked, and who, skulking either in 
London or in Paris, tries to hide his own pol- 
troonery by impugning the courage of others.” 


He (Mr. Labouchere) was not concerned 
to defend Mr. Egan, but, unquestion- 
ably, those observations meant that Mr. 
Egan was a thief and a coward; and 
as the hon. Member for Mayo had an- 
swered in such very strong language 
the accusation which was made against 
him by Mr. Egan, he thought that the 
matter should now come to an end. 

Mr. BIGGAR might be allowed to 
make one or two observations on this 
occasion, as he was joint treasurer of 
the Land League with his friend Mr. 
Egan. He did not say that he approved 
of what Mr. Egan said in his letter, 
because he was not present when it was 
written; but, at the same time, he 
might say that he thought Members of 
Parliament would do well not to be so 
exceedingly sensitive as they were. He 
had seen many attacks upon Members 
of Parliament, and he had seen very 
few Members of Parliament rush into 
print to defend themselves. He had 
seen still fewer who came to that House 
and asked to be protected from charges 
which were brought against them by 
writers in newspapers. He would, 
therefore, be disposed to say that the 
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Motion was simply a very carefully re- 
hearsed artifice got up between the 
thon. Member for Galway and the hon. 
Member for Mayo, to attack in a covert, 
he would not say underhand way, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork City. 
That was the real animus which was at 
the bottom of the simulated innocence 
of the hon. Member for Mayo. The 
hon. Member for Mayo insinuated in 
his speech that certain Members of the 
Irish Party had asked him to use his 
influence to get situations from the Go- 
vernment; but when called upon for 
names, he produced a telegram from an 
obscure paid clerk of the Land League, 
asking him to use his influence to get a 
situation for an attorney who was paid 
to defend a few members of the Land 
League in a local Court, and who, pro- 
bably, was himself a member of the 
Land League, or a subscriber to its 
principles. The hon. Member for Gal- 
way had, in his opinion, made a mis- 
take in defending the conduct of the 
hon. Member for Mayo, which he did 
not think was that of a man of high 
honour. 

Mr. CALLAN said, before the House 
proceeded to a division, he wished to 
ask a question for his own guidance as 
well as that of the House. He saw in 
the valuable book upon the practice of 
this House, by Sir Erskine May, that 
the Member making the complaint must 
be prepared to name the printer and 
publisher of the paper in which the 
statement appeared. There was no 
allegation here that either the printer 
or publisher of Zhe Freeman had any 
malice in publishing the letter; and in 
case it was declared a Breach of Privi- 
lege of the House—as it undoubtedly 
was—he wanted to know what was the 
course of procedure to be adopted? He 
thought when hon. Members who ob- - 
jected to the withdrawal of the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Galway were 
made aware that the result of their 
action would be to cause great incon- 
venience to the printer and publisher of 
the paper, who were the innocent parties 
in the transaction, they would probably 
allow the Motion to be withdrawn. He, 
therefore, wished to know what would 
be the result if the letter was declared 
a Breach of Privilege ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the event of the 
Motion before the House being carried, 
it would be for the House to say what 
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steps, if any, should be taken with 
regard to that Motion. The matter is 
one entirely for the determination of 
the House. Is it your pleasure that the 
Motion be withdrawn ? 

Mr. PARNELL: No. [Cries of 
“‘ Agreed!”’] Am I entitled to address 
you upon this Question, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has exhausted his right to speak. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I wish to ask a question. If this Motion 
be adopted by the House, will not the 
House be obliged to take further steps 
in the matter? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
noble Lord, I have to say that itis a 
matter entirely for the determination of 
the House. 

Mr. HEALY: The hon. Member for 
Cork City has already spoken on the 
Question of Privilege ; but the Question 
now before the House is that the Motion 
be withdrawn, and, therefore, I appre- 
hend, he is entitled to speak upon that 
Question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion before 
the House is the same, and the hon. 
Member for Cork City, having spoken 
once, is not entitled to speak again. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. PARNELL: I now wish to ask 
the hon. Member for Galway County 
what steps he proposes to take, having 
brought a Motion before the House de- 
claring that the letter published in Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal of the 26th May isa 
breach of the Privileges of the House, 
and the House having adopted that 
Motion? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: This Mo- 
tion having been carried unanimously 
by the House, I must take ample time 
to consider. 

Mr. PARNELL: On a point of Order, 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to know whether, 
in the event of the hon. Member not 
taking advantage of this opportunity to 
ask the House to take further action in 
this matter, he will not lose his right to 
do so at any future time ? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN wished to 
know whether an opportunity was not 
going to be given to the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork to answer the 
questions which the Home Secretary 
had called upon him, as a gentleman, 
to answer ? 


Mr. NEWDEGATE rose to speak. 
Mr. Speaker 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the House that there is no Question be- 
fore the House at present. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork asks me 
whether, in the event of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway not taking advantage of 
this opportunity to ask the House to 
take further action, he would not lose 
his right of precedence in the matter ? 
I apprehend that if the matter is post- 
poned now, and no action is taken upon 
it, he will lose his right to ask the 
House to do so at any future time. 

Mr. PARNELL: I will, with your 
permission, Mr. Speaker, now ask the 
hon. Member whether he intends to take 
any further action ? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY did not 
reply. 

Mr. PARNELL: To put myself in 
Order, Mr. Speaker, I shall conclude 
with a Motion. Nobody can say that 
we have desired to hinder or impede the 
hon. Member for Galway County in 
bringing this question under the notice 
of the House, although I regret exceed- 
ingly that the hon. Member should have 
been guilty of an action almost unpre- 
cedented in this House, by bringing 
forward a question which concerns a 
gentleman outside this House, and 
which concerns other Gentlemen inside 
this House, when he knew perfectly well 
that the gentleman whom he was attack- 
ing could not necessarily have appealed 
in his own defence. But having pro- 
ceeded so far, it shows the want of bona 


Jides of his whole proceedings when he 


refuses to ask the House to take the 
steps which his Motion naturally points 
to. Now, I think I am entitled to ask 
the hon. Member to proceed with this 
matter. If he does not, he will show 
that this Motion has been brought for- 
ward, not for the purpose so much of 
vindicating the reputation of two or three 
Members of this House, as for the pur- 
pose of attacking an absent individual 
under circumstances which would pre- 
vent that individual from having the 
right toreply. I think it is almost the 
first time that a person not a Member 
of this House has been attacked in the 
House, and has not been allowed the 
opportunity of reply, and yet that is 
precisely what the hon. Member for the 
County Galway thinks fit to do. It is 
evident, from the conduct of the Trea- 
sury Bench, that the importance they 
attach to the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Galway was not so much from 
his assumed desire to vindicate the cha- 
racter of Members of this House, but 
that they might, by a one-sided blow, 
attack the Irish Land League. They 
have shown the importance they attach 
to the organization and Mr. Egan, its 
treasurer, by endeavouring to connect 
his action in writing that letter with the 
Irish Land League, of which he is the 
acknowledged treasurer. I will only say 
for myself that Mr. Egan wrote that 
letter without any previous consultation 
with me, and, so far as I know, without 
any previous consultation with any of 
the members of the Executive of the 
Trish Land League. I do not say this 
in order to admit that the letter was so 
heinous in its terms, or to judge the 
letter in any way, but merely as a mat- 
ter of fact, which Iam entitled to state, 
as the Land League has been assailed, 
when we are told that this letter, being 
written by Mr. Egan from Paris, is ne- 
cessarily the action of the Land League. 
The first intimation I received of this 
letter was in seeing it in Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal, and there is not the slightest 
foundation for connecting this letter 
with the Irish Land League. I do not 
propose to criticize the letter, nor ex- 
press any opinion on it in the slightest 
degree. I say I may have wished that 
the letter had not been written, or I may 
not have wished that it had not been 
written. But I do not propose here to 
go into a question which is a question 
between Irishmen, and not a question 
between Englishmen. I believe we shall 
always be able to settle our own dis- 
putes amongst ourselves; and I regret 
to see the hon. Member for Mayo occu- 
pying, for the first time in this House, 
what I conceive to be a humiliating 
position when he is appealing to the 
protection of Englishmen against his 
brother Irishmen. The tone of the 
speech of the hon. Member delivered on 
that occasion gave me very great pain, 
because I cannot help feeling that in the 
action which he took—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to point out 
to the hon. Member that the question 
lately debated has been concluded. He 
has now risen in his place, and said he 
will conclude with a Motion; but he is 
not entitled to allude to what has al- 
ready taken place in the House on a 
former debate. I must call upon him 
to refrain from doing so. 
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Mr. PARNELL: I will not refer to 
the debate which has just concluded ; 
but I will point out that by the course 
which the hon. Member for the County 
of Galway has taken in refusing to pro- 
ceed with this matter to its legitimate 
conclusion, we are deprived of the only 
opportunity that could be afforded us to 
answer the untruthful and unfounded 
allegations of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary. [‘‘ Order!” ] The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the adjournment of the House. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN: I rise to 
make one observation. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
applied the term ‘‘untruthful”’ to any 
Member of this House, I must call upon 
him to withdraw it. 

Mr. PARNELL raised his hat. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call upon 
the hon. Member to withdraw, without 
hesitation, the expression which he has 
used. 

Mr. PARNELL: I took off my hat 
to signify that I withdrew it. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN : I merely, 
Sir, rose to make one statement. I 
heard the hon. Member for Mayo during 
the whole of his long speech, and he did 
not in any sentence throw himself upon 
the protection of Englishmen. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork has committed the 
irregular act of addressing the House 
without concluding with a Motion. [Mr. 
PARNELL was understood to intimate 
that he had moved a Resolution.] I 
will now call upon the Clerk to read the 
Orders of the Day. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that he 
had distinctly heard the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork move the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
also distinctly heard the Motion made, 
and so did hon. Members near who were 
not of the Irish Party. 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Speaker whe- 
ther, it having been signified to him that 
the Motion was made, it should not now 
be put? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have called upon 

the Clerk to read the Orders of the 
Day. 
Coronet ALEXANDER was bound 
to say, though he had no sympathy with 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
that he distinctly heard him move the 
adjournment of the House. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: If that be so, with | 
the indulgence of the House, I must re- 
eall the instructions I have given to the 
Clerk, and put the following Question : 
—‘ That this House do now adjourn.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.””— 
(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was of 
opinion that the House should look for 
guidance to its Leaders. The position 
which the House had taken up was, it 
seemed to him, a difficult one, for it left 
the person inculpated by the Motion no 
opportunity of explaining or vindicating 
his conduct. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already stated 
to the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
that he was not at liberty to debate a 
matter which had been already decided 
by the House, and I must make the same 
observation to the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire. ' 

Mr. HEALY said, the Irish Members 
had received some impressions from the 
debate which would not be lost upon 
them. They had often, full of a burn- 
ing sense of the brutal and ruffianly ar- 
rests under the Coercion Act, come down 
to that House determined to have these 
things debated; but his hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of Cork had de- 
clined to be any party to the proceed- 
ing, on the ground that it would ob- 
struct the Business of the Government. 
But what had they seen that night? 
When an hon. Member opposite rose to 
make an attack upon Irish Members, 
the Prime Minister not only had no word 
of censure for him, although the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill was upon the Paper 
for discussion, but gave him a patient 
and sympathetic hearing. He hoped 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
when next the Irish Members had griev- 
ances to ventilate, would remember how 
the Prime Minister countenanced at- 
tempts to bring Irish affairs into disre- 
pute, and would avail himself of his 
right to move the adjournment when- 
ever it suited him. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
should support the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment, because it seemed to him the 
House was placed in an unprecedented 
position, being asked to pass by with- 
out further notice a matter which it had 
expressly declared to be a Breach of 
Privilege. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker, on 


former occasions attempts have been 
made to prosecute Breaches of Privilege, 
which attempts have subsequently been 
found likely to lead to inconvenience ; 
and the House has, on the whole, 
thought it prudent to retrace its steps. 
I apprehend we are perfectly free—in- 
deed, we have it on your authority—to 
act at this present moment according to 
prudence. We had to pass an opinion 
on adocument. We have not entered 
on the question of the excuses the writer 
of that document may have to produce. 
The writer has the option, if he thinks 
fit, of vindicating himself before the 
public. ‘We were entitled to pass an 
opinion on the document before us. It 
cannot be surprising that I, who urged 
upon the hon. Member for Galway 
County not to proceed with the Motion 
which he desired to withdraw, but was 
prevented from withdrawing, should re- 
spectfully recommend to the House that 
we should not proceed any further, as 
we distinctly understand that there is no 
technical and formal obligation, and cer- 
tainly no moral obligation whatever to 
that effect. The hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy) says that I, who am 
continually urging the necessity of pro- 
ceeding with the Land Law (Ireland) 
Bill, gave, not only a patient and care- 
ful, but sympathetic hearing to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Galway. 
Now, I am bound to say I did not give 
it a sympathetic hearing at all. After I 
heard the discussion upon it, I thought 
matter of great importance was raised 
in that discussion which I was compelled 
to notice; but I must own that the feel- 
ing with which I heard my hon. Friend 
rise to make this Motion was the feeling 
which in my mind is invariable when I 
see that some of the few precious hours 
that we have at our disposal are about 
to be wasted, and that I regretted the 
subject was ever introduced. 

Mr. T. P. O’>CONNOR said, he hoped 
the hon. Member for Galway would ac- 
cept the rebuke which the Prime Minister 
had just given him for having caused the 
waste of two hours and a-half which 
might have been devoted to the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill. He wished now to 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman to 
state what opportunity he proposed to 
give the Irish Members of discussing 
the Vote of Censure upon Ministers 
which they had placed upon the Journals 
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of the House, and the 10,000 or 15,000 
impending evictions, which were a far 
more serious matter than the dispute 
between the hon. Member for Mayo and 
Mr. Egan. Would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman give such an opportunity? The 
right hon. Gentleman made no sign, and 
it was now his duty to tell him that the 
Irish Members would make the oppor- 
tunity they desired. As for the subject 
of that evening’s debate, the Irish people 
would form their own estimate of a Go- 
vernment which, under cover of a de- 
fence of the hon. Member for Mayo, per- 
mitted a most dangerous attack to be 
made upon the hon. Member for Cork 
and the Land League. The Home Se- 
cretary, in particular, seemed to take 
pleasure in baiting the hon. Member for 
Cork, so as to make him use expressions 
which might be turned against him. It 
was most unfair to take advantage of a 
personal quarrel between individuals to 
vilify the Land League. Why, it might 
be asked, did not hon. Members con- 
nected with the Land League join in 
that discussion? The reason was that 
they did not wish to wash dirty linen in 
public, and that they were aware nothing 
could be more gratifying to the House 
than the ignoble spectacle of Irishmen 
quarrellingamongthemselves. He would 
recommend the hon. Member for Gal- 
way, who was so solicitous of the honour 
of Irish Members, to go to Galway and 
hear what his constituents had to say 
to him instead of setting such store 
upon the opinion of a prejudiced English 

ouse of Commons. With regard to 
this letter, the form of it was very in- 
elegant, nor was that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo much better. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is adverting to a debate which is con- 
cluded. He is not at liberty to do that. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I was not 
adverting to that, but to a letter which 
I wish to bring before this House. The 
hon. Member has used the expression 
‘these white-livered filibusters of the 
tongue have no fight in them.” 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: Hear, 
hear! 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: The hon. 
Member approves of that language. He 
may be a high judge of literary style; 
but if, having used that language, he 
comes here in formd pauperis 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: That is 
not true. I deny it. You heard the 
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opening sentence of my speech in which 
I disclaimed any appeal to the House. 

Mr. CALLAN: The hon. Member 
for Mayo has applied the expression 
‘That is not true” to what was said by 
the hon. Member for Galway, and I 
rise to call your attention to that obser- 
vation. 

Mr. HEALY: I understand that the 
words ‘‘That is not true” are not un- 
usual, and I can bear testimony to your 
having already permitted that expression 
to be used. It is not two months ago 
that the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant used it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: These interruptions 
on points of Order are very often them- 
selves disorderly. If I had heard any 
such expression coming from the lips of 
the hon. Member when he was address- 
ing the House I should have inter- 
posed. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the words were 
not used by the hon. Member who was 
addressing the House, but by the hon. 
Member for Mayo, and were heard by 
a number of hon. Members sitting near. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If any hon. Mem- 
ber made an observation of that kind it 
was a very disorderly proceeding. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the hon. 
Member had asked him distinctly to state 
the truth, and that he most certainly 
intended to do. The hon. Member had 
been accused, he would not say where, 
of a breach of Party loyalty, and the 
hon. Member had been guilty of want 
of Party loyalty, because the hon. Mem- 
ber had no right to go into a Party and 
not abide by the decision of the majority 
of the Party. Attempts had been made 
to damage the Land League through 
the quarrel between the hon. Member 
for Mayo and Mr. Patrick Egan. That 
matter, however, had nothing to do with 
the Land League. He had watched with 
great interest the proceedings of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, because the right hon. Gentleman 
was a master of Party tactics, and he 
could have told exactly what the right 
hon. Gentleman would have said. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was alluding to a former debate, and 
he must caution him that he was out of 
Order. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR apologized, 
and said, it was not easy to keep within 
the four corners of a Motion for the ad- 





journment of a debate when he wanted 
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to get outside them. He thought that 
it would give the Home Secretary a 
capital opportunity for backing up the 
Irish Executive in suppressing the Land 
League when an Irish Member got up 
and complained of the terrorism exer- 


cised over him. 
Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he 


thought they might well seize hold of 


this tranquil moment to proceed to the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill. Somehow or 
other, something was at most sure to 
happen every night to mar the harmony 
with which some of them would like to 
discuss that Bill. They had now, per- 
haps, wasted sufficient time, and might 
think a little of the condition of Ire- 
land. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o 0m — 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL.—[Bu 135.] 
(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 

General for Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE. [THIRD NIGHT. ] 
[Progress 27th May. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Part I. 

Orprinary ConpiTions oF TENANCIES. 

Clause 1 (Sale of tenancies). 

Mr. H. R. BRAND said, the object 
of the Amendment he was about to 
move was to give a chance to future 
generations in Ireland of adopting a 
better and sounder system of land 
tenure. In using this phrase of the 
Secretary of State for India, he should, 
had the noble Lord been in his place, 
have made an appeal to him to support 
this Amendment, because, after carefully 
considering the Bill, he had not been 
able to discover that it contained any 
provision for the future of the kind in- 
dicated. He had frequently noticed 
that when Amendments to Government 
measures were moved by hon. Members 
sitting on those Benches, they were ob- 
jected to, on the ground that they were 
at variance with the principle of the 
Bill, and would be fatal to it. Hon. 
Members, therefore, who moved such 
Amendments were exposed to a certain 
amount of odium. But it would be 


Mr. T, P. O Connor 
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found that his proposal was not contrary 
to the principles of the Bill. He con- 
tended that it was consonant with them, 
and with the opinions of Ministers; 
and he would say that had it been in 
his view contrary to the principles of 
the Bill, that Amendment would not 
have been proposed by him. Even at 
that time, if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land could show him that the Amend- 
ment was contrary to the principles of 
the Bill, he should not be inclined to 
press it; because he had stated, on the 
second reading, his anxiety that the Bill 
should become law, and he had certainly 
no desire now to prevent it. There was, 
however, a verbal inaccuracy in the 
Amendment, as it stood on the Paper, 
which would have to be corrected. The 
Amendment on the Paper read thus— 
‘“‘Leave out ‘for the time being of 
every,’ and insert ‘of every present 
tenancy.’”’ It ought to have been, first 
—‘‘Leave out ‘for the time being;’ 
and, second, insert after ‘every’ the 
word ‘present.’’’ The clause, if the 
alterations were adopted, would then 
read as follows :—‘‘ The tenant of every 
present tenancy to which this Act applies 
may sell, &c.’’ He thought he could 
show that there was a radical distinction 
between existing tenancies and tenancies 
which would be created afresh. To the 
present tenant there attached a certain 
claim in respect of the improvements 
which he might have effected, and some- 
times for the reclamation of waste land 
and bogs. But no claim of that kind 
could possibly attach to a tenant who 
came in after the termination of a pre- 
sent tenancy. He would have had no 
connection with the land previously, and 
could have no claim of any kind except 
that which existed by reason of his con- 
tract oftenure. The claim which attached 
to present tenancies, he believed, had 
been generally admitted; and although 
he would not then discuss the character 
of the tenant’s interest, there was no 
doubt that the Act of 1870 did create in 
the tenancies outside Ulster a greater 
value than existed prior to the passing 
of that Act; and, that being the case, 
the present Bill endeavoured to establish 
this right on a firm basis, and, with the 
view of establishing it, gave the tenants 
of Ireland the power to sell their tenan- 
cies at the best price they could get for 
| them. Whoeyer drafted this Bill must 
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have been a most astute and intelligent , son, to let their holdings; but if the 
person, for he found, on account of the | Bill remained as it now stood, they 
order in which it was arranged, it was| would not be able to do so without 
impossible to criticize with advantage ' creating in the lessee a joint proprictar 
that portion of it which related to free | interest with themselves. Having ad- 
sale. It was clear that the clause re-| mitted the right of the present tenant 
lating to free sale was bound up with | to an interest in the farm, it followed 
Clause 7. Looking from the point of | that the present tenant had an interest 
view of the tenant’s interest, he saw | which he ought to be able to sell. Was 
very great objections to the principle of | the same claim to be vested in the future 
free sale; but, as the tenants had asked |tenant? Surely it would be acknow- 
for that power, they would get it. But | ledged that land which was free and un- 
from the point of view of the owner’s | incumbered with tenant right was in a 
interest, he saw no insuperable objection | different position from land which was 
to the principle of free sale, so long as | subject to claims in respect of tenant 
the owner had access to the Court, and | right; and, therefore, he had to ask three 
care was taken that the rent should not | questions. What was the claim of the 
be estimated with reference to the price | present tenant? How long would the 
paid for that portion of the tenant right | present tenancies exist? And what was 
which was exclusive of the value of the | the nature and character of the claim of 
tenant’s improvements. But how could /the future tenant—that was to say, of 
one know what might become of Clause | the man who came in after the deter- 
7? If he were quite certain that the | mination of the present tenancy? Now, 
Government would take care that the|the claim of the present tenant was 
competition value for mere possession of | avowedly based on the fact that he had 
the farm should not be considered by | increased and, in some cases, created the 
the Court in determining the rent, then | productiveness of the soil, and that in 
from the point of view of the interest of | some cases he and his predecessors in 
the landlord, he should not care what a/| title had continuously resided on the 
man gave for the farm when he came/land. That being the claim of the pre- 
in. The right of sale, under the provi- | sent tenant, how long would such tenan- 
sions of this section, was given by direct | cies exist? Turning to the 45th clause 
enactment, because it was denied that | of the Bill, which was a very peculiar 
any such thing existed as freedom of | one, he found these words— 

contract between owner and occupier in} ., ; ‘ , ‘ 
Ireland. Ho wished to point out that| ,,;Atenancy to which this Act spplicg hal 
this inequality would be greatly re-| sold in consequence of a breach by the tenant of 
dressed by the purchase clauses of the | a statutory condition, or, in the case of a tenancy 
Bill; and, as far as he was concerned, | a nS canner Aycan a - beet in 
he should vote for any reasonable ex- ppc subject to such conditions, have con- 
tension of those clauses, because he was | .tituted a breach thereof.” 

strongly in favour of increasing the num- | ; 

ber of farmer proprietors in Ireland. | Supposing, therefore, a tenant had com- 
Hon. Members opposite must feel, as| mitted a breach of any statutory condi- 
well as he did, that no success would | tion—for instance, supposing he had not 
attend the creation of a numerous pea-| paid his rent, and upon notice given by 
sant proprietary ; and that, in order to! the landlord he elected to sell his ten- 
insure success, the farms must be of a/| ancy—the tenancy would thus be deter- 
certain size. He did not think any man | termined. He had a question to ask 
could get on as a farmer with less than | upon that point. If the tenant sold to a 
20 acres of land. Notwithstanding this | third party after breach of statutory con- 
view, he hoped to receive some support | dition, would he sell a tenancy of a less 
from hon. Members who followed the! value than that which he himself pos- 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr.| sessed? In his opinion, a breach of 
Parnell), because they must know very | statutory condition ought not to occasion 
well that the new owners would meet | a determination of the tenancy. If this 
with great disadvantages from the ope-| were the case, present tenancies might 
ration of this clause. Some of them, | exist for a very long period of time, 
for instance, after coming into posses- | seeing that the holders of such tenancies 
sion of their holdings, might have occa- | had a right to devise or alienate them, 
sion, through illness or some other rea- | and his Amendment would only effect 
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tenancies upon which the tenant right| he answered—first, that under this Bill 
had become merged in the fee simple.| there would be present tenants enjoying 
What, then, would be the position of| the right of going into Court to have 
the future tenant? He would have no| their rent fixed; and secondly, that the 
claim in respect of labour, because he! other tenants who would not have that 
had never put a spade into the ground, | right would come in under contract. 
and he would have no claim for im-| The second objection was, that as all 


provements, because he had not made} 
any; and yet, according to the Bill, | 
the very day he came in he could| 
sell his interest. But what was it 
that he could sell? Then, if the land- 
lord let at a low rent, he would secure 
himself in that case by exacting a heavy 
premium, and the tenant would be rack- 
rented. It was evident that, whatever 
they might do by Act of Parliament, they 
could not in future prevent the owner 
from getting his full value for the 
hire of his land, and they could not 
prevent the tenant having to pay the 
equivalent of the full commercial value 
of the land. That state of things, which 
the Bill would perpetuate, could hardly 
be good for Ireland. He put it to the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork whe- 
ther tenants who purchased their in- 
terest from the landlord would like the 
operation of this clause? He regretted 
the Prime Minister was not in his place, 
because he wished to quote the words of | 
the right hon. Gentleman for the purpose | 
of strengthening his argument. The right 





tenants holding under leases would be- 
come future tenants, if the Amendment 
were carried they would be excluded 
from the operation of the Bill. To this, 
he replied that there were strong argu- 
ments in favour of leases being included 
within the provisions of the Bill; and 
for his own part he would like to see 
the Commission have power to apply the 
measure to such leases as they might 
think desirable. He hoped he had now 
sufficiently explained the Amendment he 
had to propose. His object was to raise 
the question whether there should be a 
permanent restriction upon agricultural 
industry in Ireland, or whether an op- 
portunity should be given to the indus- 
trious and thrifty labourer to take a farm 
without having to pay a heavy price for 
the goodwill. Let the Bill pass in its pre- 
sent form, and the labourer’s back would 
be broken by the necessity of obtaining 
capital for the payment of the premium 
for going into occupation. In conclu- 
sion, he appealed to those hon. Members 
who did not wish to see industry ham- 


hon. Gentleman, in speaking against per- | pered, nor to perpetuate a system which 
petuity of tenure—and the words applied | would have the effect of rack-renting 
to the necessity which would exist for | every future tenant in Ireland, to vote for 
every future tenant in Ireland having to | the Amendment which he now begged 


pay a premium on coming in—said— 


“Tf I am only to let it to a perpetuity man, I 
ean only let it to that class of men who are 
prepared to cultivate the soil and to pay me the 
price of the permanent possession. The strange 
position in which we should then find ourselves 
would be that all that active and energetic class 
which does not require any permanent estate in 
the land, but exists by the intelligent and profit- 
able application of capital to farming purposes, 
would be absolutely proscribed. You would not 
anywhere let a man in to put a spade or a plough 
into the ground unless he was able to purchase 
the perpetual estate.” 


Such, then, was the position in which he 
maintained Ireland would find herself 
by the operation of this Bill, not for a 
short period, but in perpetuity. There 


} to move. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 7, 
to leave out the words ‘‘for the time 
being,”’ and insert after ‘‘ every” the 
word ‘‘ present.” —(Mr. H. R. Brand.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that the hon. 
Member for Stroud (Mr. H. R. Brand) 
wished to facilitate the acquisition of 
farms by persons who had not at present 
got any. Now, with respect to lands in 
Ireland, they were either in the hands 
| of present tenants or in the hands of the 
| landlords ; and it must, of course, be ad- 
mitted that there was no possibility of 
unprovided farmers getting hold of lands 





were only two objections against his 


ki 


roposal. One was, that it would estab- | 
sh two classes of tenants in Ireland; | future tenant paid for his farm, he pre- 


in the possession of the present tenants 
without buying them. If, then, the 





and the other, that there would be a |sumed he must be allowed to sell it. 
grievance felt by one class because it | The farms that were in the hands of the 
did not enjoy the same advantages as | landlords were open to the entire popu- 
were possessed by the other. To this | lation of the country who had not got 


Mr, H, R, Brand 
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farms, but wanted them, and the land- 
lords, he supposed, would charge a full 
rent. He did not like rack-renting. 
The practice was, indeed, grossly unjust 
as applied to occupying tenants, who 
had already an interest in their farms ; 
but the case of persons who had not got 
farms raised wholly different considera- 
tions. From the statements which had 
been made, one would suppose that the 
moment an incoming tenant got posses- 
sion he would want to sell. But that was 
an entire fallacy, for the very last thing 
which any Irish tenant, present or future, 
would think of doing when he got pos- 
session of a farm was to sell it. He 
bought it because he wanted to invest 
his capital in it, and because it offered 
the most profitable way of using the 
labour of his family. Putting aside the 
difficulty which lay in the way of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Stroud (Mr. 
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500,000 small tenancies spread over Ire- 
land, and it was plain that the neces- 
sities of the case forbade the landlords 
making the desired improvements. Then 
the tenants must have the security af- 
| forded by the Bill, or they would not do 
it either. For every reason, he thought 
it would be exceedingly impolitic to de- 
prive the future tenant of the power of 
sale. To enact this would do no good 
to anyone; but it would cause a vast 
amount of mischief, not only by dis- 
|couraging improvements, but also by 
creating discontent and renewed agita- 
tion on the part of the constantly-increas- 
ing class of future tenants. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not expect the 
Act would operate for all time; but 
they hoped it would have some dura- 
bility. If they were to leave every ten- 
ant who came into a holding after the 
Bill passed without the security afforded 





Brand) of providing money for those 
persons who wanted farms which were 
now in the possession of others, and | 
must be paid for, he pointed out that | 
where a landlord bought up the tenancy, | 
and. re-let the farm, the new tenant | 
would have to pay, he presumed, fair | 
value for it, either in the shape of a 
full rent, or, if less than a full rent was 
charged, by payment of a fine to the| 
jandlord. In the latter case, at all events, 
it would, he thought, be obvious that 
such future tenant, getting his farm at 
a low rent by payment of a fine to the 
landlord, should be allowed to sell his 
tenant right. It would be grossly unjust 
to prevent his doing so. Another class of 
casesmightarise—a present tenant might 
be unable to pay his rent, and be-forced 
to sell by threatened eviction. That class 
of cases was regulated by Clause 45, 
under which a present tenancy, thus 





by the provisions for sale of his tenancy, 
in 10 or 20 years’ time there would, as a 
matter of course, be fresh clamour on 
the part of those future tenants when 
they saw that the value of their holdings, 
with their improvements, was left prac- 
tically unprotected. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment felt they would not be justified 
in accepting an Amendment which would 
deprive future tenants of the right of 
sale conferred bythe Bill, and leave them, 
in consequence, without the inducement 
necessary for the improvement and pro- 
per cultivation of the soil. 

Mr. H. R. BRAND asked, whether, 
if a present tenant sold to a future 
tenant, the landlord would be able to 
raise the rent immediately upon the pur- 
chaser entering ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, the 3rd 
clause dealt with the raising of the rent 








compulsorily sold, would become a future} on a future tenancy at any time after 
tenancy. But here, again, after the forced | the initial rent had been fixed. 

sale and purchase of the tenancy bya! Mr. GREGORY said, the Amend- 
person who thereupon became a future} ment of the hon. Member for Stroud 
tenant, it would be plainly inequitable— | raised an issue of very great importance, 
nay, he might say dishonest—to preclude | and one which had to a considerable 
such a future tenant from selling the | extent been acknowledged by the Attor- 
tenancy he had thus been tempted to ney General for Ireland. It was, whether 
buy. But there were other, and, as it | this Bill did or did not confer perpetuity 
seemed to him, powerful reasons against | of tenure? Or, in other words, as the 
this exclusion of future tenants. What question was raised by the hon. Member 
was wanted in Ireland was that the land | for Stroud, ‘‘ was this right of sale to be 
should be improved—better drained, | conferred on existing tenants alone, or 
better cultivated—and that there should | was it to be conferred on the successors 
be better farm-buildings and cottages. | of those existing tenants?’ He per-~ 
By what process, then, was this duty | fectly admitted that the present tenant 
to be performed? There were about| should have the right of sale. 
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Mr. H. R. BRAND said, the hon. 
Member had not exactly understood his 
Amendment, which limited the right of 
free sale to the present tenants and their 
descendants, so that it should not extend 
to future tenants succeeding them. 

Mr. GREGORY admitted that the 
present tenant should have the right to 
sell; but he wanted to ascertain the 
effect of this on future tenants. In 
fact, who were future tenants? Were 
they to exercise the same rights which 
were conferred by this Bill on present 
tenants? As he understood the Bill, the 
present tenant had the right to go to the 
Court and obtain a lease at a fixed rent 
for 15 years, and that the power of sell- 
ing was conferred on his successors. Was 
the Court to carry on the title to his 
successors? If that were so, he appre- 
hended that the Bill gave perpetuity of 
tenure. Did the Government mean to 
confer this? Because, if they did, that 
perpetuity of tenure would be at once 
stopped by the Amendment. Before the 
Committee proceeded further, he thought 
this point should receive a satisfactory 
explanation. 

Masor O’BEIRNE said, he was con- 
nected with several properties where the 
right of sale existed, and it had been 
found to be thoroughly beneficial, both 
to the landlords and the tenants, when- 
ever it had been exercised. As to the 
objection that the farmer paid such a 
high price for his tenant right that it 
allowed him to realize no profit from 
the holding, that was a pure delusion. 
Seeing that free sale of tenant right was 
established by the Bill, he thought the 
Government were bound to buy up the 
estates of those persons who bought 
them in the Irish Estates Courts since 
1870. There was another question upon 
which he wished to have an explanation 
—namely, with regard to the statutory 
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term of 15 years for the letting of land. 
If a landlord put a tenant into a farm | 
for a time, was it compulsory upon him | 
to make the term 15 years? If he could | 
not put any tenant into a farm under | 
statutory conditions for less than 15) 
years, what would the landlord have to 
do who wished to let his land for three | 
or four years only? No landlord would | 
be content to take a tenant whom he 

only wanted for a few years if he was to | 
be compelled to buy him out afterwards. | 
It would, therefore, be a great objection | 
to the Bill if it were found that no land- | 
lord would be allowed to let his land for | 
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less than 15 years. A landlord ought to 
be allowed to let his land for any period 
that suited him, whether it was three, six, 
10, or 15 years. Ifthe Irish people had 
the management of their own land to- 
morrow, they would not tolerate a restric- 
tion such as this, and it would certainly 
not be tolerated in any other country in 
Europe. In every country where a pro- 
prietor had his own land under his own 
management, and desired to lease it, he 
only let it for a period which suited his 
own convenience. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought that that part of the 
Bill which required a landlord to let 
his land for no less a period than 15 
years was unsatisfactory, and should be 
amended. 

Mr. PELL understood the questions 
raised to be these. What would happen 
in the case of a tenant possessing him- 
self of a freehold, and becoming the sole 
possessor of the land? And what would 
happen where the landlord had possessed 
himself of the right of occupation, and 
had all the interest of the farm? He 
understood that the hon. Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Brand) wished to obtain an 
answer from the Law Officers of the 
Crown upon these points. He (Mr. Pell) 
wished to know if it would be possible, 
in the event of the landlord leasing land, 
after having become possessed of the 
tenant right—in such a case as the case 
of pastoral land turned into arable land, 
and in the event of the landlord wishing 
to put in a new tenant, and the new 
tenant going out in the course of a few 
years—would it be possible to make any 
demand upon the landlord for the rights 
of the tenant on giving up the farm? In 
point of fact, what would such a tenant 
have to sell? What he wished to get at 


| was this. Of course, the tenant would be 


compensated for any improvements he 
had himself made, however short a time 
he might have been upon the holding ; 
but would he be entitled to compensa- 
tion for disturbance in respect of having 
been the tenant of the land for a period 
of, say, one ortwo years? How would 
he differ, or in what different position 
would he be, from the tenant who had 
bought the right of occupancy from the 
tenant who preceded him, and had not 
taken the tenancy direct from the land- 
lord ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
was glad that the hon. Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) had 
quite understood the Amendment of the 
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hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Brand). , with the right of free sale, which, un- 
He said that, because he did not think doubtedly, had at its root and its origin 
his hon. Friend the Member for East a connection between these two circum- 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory), who preceded stances—namely, improvements made 
him, had quite seen the object of the by the tenant, coupled with that tradi- 
Amendment. The object of the Amend- ditional feeling about the occupation of 
meut moved by his hon. Friend was to land which in England was called good- 
ascertain more clearly what was to be | will, and in Ulster was known by the 
the position of the future tenant—how name of tenant right? The Attorney 
the future tenancy was to be formed |General for Ireland said that in that 
under the Bill. A future tenancy | case the landlord would charge an initial 
might arise, as the Attorney General | rent up to the full competition or rack 
for Ireland had pointed out, when the | rent value of the land; and, further, that 
tenant right had been merged in the|the tenant would have nothing what- 
purchase on the part of the landlord; | ever to sell. His (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
or it might arise immediately after the | maurice’s) own impression was, that if 
passing of the Bill, in the case of land | the Attorney General for Ireland and the 
itself at this moment in the hands of the | future tenant could be closeted together 
landlord. There was a third way in| now, and the imaginary future tenant 
which it might arise practically under | were told this, he would be very much 
Clause 45, when a tenancy was deter- astonished and would strongly demur 
mined in the manner mentioned in that|to the position taken by the Attorney 
clause. Now, he would put aside for a| General for Ireland. But that was not 
moment the case of Clause 45, because all. The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
that clause was a most difficult and in- | man went on to argue that if, in the exer- 
tricate one, and it seemed to him that it|cise of his right, the tenant executed 
would have to be considered, on the |improvements which he would have the 
whole, on its own merits. It was aj right to sell; and then he said—by im- 
very large question, indeed, as to how | plication, although not in actual words— 
far it was desirable or right that a ten- | that the goodwill or tenant right which 
ancy should be held to have actually, | existed in the present tenant would, 
altogether, and entirely determined by | with the fluxion of time, revive in the 
the acts of the tenant there mentioned. | future tenant, and that that interest of 
This was a concession which he made, | the future tenant would be inadequately 
without pledging himself to any private ; protected by compensation for disturb- 
opinion, to certain hon. Members on that! ance under the Land Act of 1870. He 
side of the House, whose views were | assumed that the argument of the At- 
strong on the side of the tenant. He) torney General for Ireland was good; 
preferred at this moment, however, not , but he wished to point out that it took 
to take the case of Clause 45, but rather | the right hon. and learned Gentleman a 
to fall back upon the two cases which great deal farther, because if it was 
occurred more immediately—the case good that the whole of the tenant right 
of land unlet at this moment; and the would be actually revived in the future 
case of such parts of the landlord’s de- tenant, then in that case he was bound 
mense as were on his hands at this to give to the landlord that protection 
moment, and where the landlord had of the intervention of the Court which 
exercised his right of pre-emption under the House had been expressly told by 
the Bill. His hon. Friend the Member the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
for Stroud (Mr. Brand) wanted to ascer- on a previous occasion was the protection 
tain what would be the legal position of of the landlord against the tenant right 
the future tenant in the other two cases eating out the rent. There would be 
—that was to say, whether he could in tenant right forming and growing, and 
any sense be considered the representa- | therefore they were bound to give the 
tive of any goodwill he had purchased, landlord protection against that tenant 
or of any improvements that might have right gradually eating out his rent. 
passed to him. It was argued that there Consequently, if the argument of the 
was no privity between him and any Attorney General for Ireland was good, 
other tenant, and, therefore, that he it was good for a great deal more than 
could have no claim in respect of the the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
goodwill and improvements. Then, how was willing to grant. It was an argu- 
could it be argued that he was endowed ment, not against the Amendment of 


[ Third Night.] 
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the hon. Member for Stroud, but in from this legislation. The Amendment 
favour of including future tenancies in | said quite plainly that the Bill should 
Clause 7 of the Bill. In the debate on | apply only to present tenancies ; whereas, 
the second reading, he (Lord Edmond | as he understood the Bill, it was to apply 
Fitzmaurice) had pointed out that the |to every tenant. Consequently, if the 
Government were caught between two | Amendment were accepted, it would de- 
stools. The conclusions arrived at by | stroy the usefulness of the Bill in one 
Lord Bessborough’s Commission were | of its main principles ; and all the Go- 
perfectly logical. They were in favour | vernment could say under the circum- 
of extending the protection of the Court, | stances was—‘‘Save me from my friends!”’ 
and giving free sale and fixity of tenure |He was somewhat astonished to find 
to future tenancies. The Report of the | that the Amendment which most vitally 
O’Conor Don was also coherent and | affected the principles of the Bill came 
logical, when he said that it was only | from the other side of the House. Those 
fair the present tenant should have his | who were in earnest in wishing to settle 
rights protected. But the O’Conor Don | the Land Question would, undoubtedly, 
argued that the future tenant was not} oppose the Amendment, and support 
in the same position, and therefore he | the Bill. 
put the future tenant on one side of| Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
the line and the present tenant on | IRELAND(Mr. W.M.Jounnson) thought 
the other. But the Government did | it desirable that the House should be per- 
neither the one thing nor the other. | fectly clear as to what the object of the 
They had invented a class of future ten- | Amendment was. There was no doubt 
ants, and had given them some of the | that without this Amendment the Ist 
privileges of the Bill but not all, and} clause of the Bill would apply to pre- 
had placed the landlord in reality in a} sent and future tenants. The object of 
worse position as against the future ten- | the Amendment, therefore, was to strike 
ants than in regard to present tenants. | out from the Ist clause the Proviso as to 
He was aware that in one sense these | future tenancies, and to restrict it to pre- 
arguments, whether on one side or the | sent tenancies. Now, the questions that 
other, were not of very great importance, | were asked in reference to this proposal 
because the number of future tenants, | were these. ‘‘ Suppose,” said the hon. 
for a considerable time, would be very | Member for Stroud (Mr. Brand) and the 
small. He was perfectly convinced, for | noble Lord the Member for Calne (Lord 
the reasons he had-given on the second} Edmond Fitzmaurice)—‘‘ suppose land 
reading of the Bill, that it would be a|is in the landowners’ hands ’—for that 
very long time indeed before there were | was the way it was understood in Ire- 
future tenants. They would probably | land—‘“ suppose land is in hand, either 
have to pass several more Land Bills ;| through not having been let by the 
and, no doubt, this question would be| owner, or by the owner having pur- 
swallowed up in the general vortex of | chased from the tenant the interest of 
the Land Question. But he was dis-|the tenant in that land. What is the 
cussing the Bill in the presumption that | position of that owner letting such land 
it was going to be a permanent settle- | after this Bill passes and so creating a 
ment of the question; and, in that light, | future tenancy ; and what is the posi- 
he must say that he thought the argu-|tion of the future tenant?” There 
ments of his hon. Friend had not been | was an old proverb, which he believed 
adequately analyzed, and that the pre-| to be a correct one, and one that pre- 
sent Bill either went too far or not far | vailed pretty much throughout the trans- 
enough. actions of life—namely, that ‘‘ the proof 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN was sorry to find| of the pudding was in the eating.” 
such an Amendment coming from the} Accordingly, these questions might be 
other side of the House. He could un-} solved by reference to facts. He would 
derstand it if it came from that (the | takeacase, which was not an imaginery 
Opposition) side, because he thought if | one, but one that really existed; because 
t were passed it would be fatal to the| he thought that hypothetical cases and 
Bill. Ifthey were to allow this power} imaginery arguments did not tend very 
to be only given to the present tenant, | much to advance the practical question. 
as proposed by the Amendment, it would | He would take as an illustration the case 
destroy all the benefit which the people} in Ulster of a landlord who had bought 
of Ireland expected to get in the future | up the interest of his tenant, and thus 


Lord Edmond Fiismaurice 
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had the land in hand to let.. He found, which had already been made, that the 
in the evidence taken bythe Bessborough last thing in the world an Irish tenant 
Commission, at Question 4,461, in the | would do was to leave his farm as long 
evidence of a gentleman named Mcllroy, | as he could hold by it, and, so far from 
an auctioneer largely connected with | taking a farm and desiring to sell it the 
land transactions in the North of Ire- | next day, he would be far more likely to 


land, a statement made as to what would 
be the effect there in such a state of 
things— 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Mr. Kavanagh, 
“that if the fee simple and the tenant right 


were put up together, that the price obtained | 


would give 64 years’ purchase for the two?” 
The answer was— 


“The question is a peculiar one, because the 
two interests are never put up together.” 


In answer to Question 4,462, he says— 


“T remember one case, but it is not exactly 
parallel. The landlord had bought the tenant 
right of a farm. I sold the tenant right of 
that farm on behalf of that landlord, and I 
sold it at a very high rate of purchase—I be- 
lieve 20 or 24 years’ purchase. He had the 
fee simple remaining still, and it would have 
brought its own price; the tenant right brought 
its own price, and if the fee simple had been 
sold it would have brought its own price too.”’ 


Therefore, in a case where the landlord 
bought up the tenant right, and kept 
the land ‘‘in hand,’ he could, after this 
Bill passed, adopt one of two courses. 


| look out for additional land; but if he 
| did want to sell, he had a saleable good- 
will commanding a money value. The 
more a farm was capable of improve- 
ment, the greater the value to which the 
tenant’s goodwill or tenant right might 
| be increased, so that the tenant who 
bought the goodwill of a farm had a 
direct interest in increasing its value, 
and bought with that object. He had 
already referred to a case which oc- 
curred in the North of Ireland; he 
would now mention one which occurred 
not far from his own home in the Pro- 
vince of Munster, where it was said, 
but said inaccurately, that no tenant 
right, and nothing equivalent to tenant 
right, existed. In Munster, just as in 
every other part of Ireland, the tenant 
on taking a farm took the power of im- 
proving it and increasing the value of 
his occupation right in it; and if he 
remained there one year or 100 years it 
was only a question of degree what was 
the value of his right of occupation in 











Having the land discharged of all obli- the goodwill of his farm, and that de- 
gations to any tenant, he could, as to a| pended on its condition and the im- 
future tenant, put a full rent upon it;| provements he effected upon it. In 
or, if he preferred it—and he probably |the Barony of Duhallow there was a 
would—he could take a fine, or what is| farm the valuation of which was £54 
virtually the same thing, sell the tenant | a-year. Hon. Members would be aware 
right to the incoming tenant, and keep | that, in the opinion of the Commis- 
the rent of his farm on a level with the | sioners, Griffith’s valuation might be 
rents in the district. He could do exactly | taken all round at 33 per cent below the 
what the landlord did in the case Mr. | fair letting value of a farm. [‘ No, 
Mcllroy spoke of, and take a fine from; no!”] An hon. Member said ‘No, no!” 
the tenant equivalent to the tenant right | and he took it for granted that he had 
he had paid for, and let the land ata not read the Evidence of Mr. Ball 
low rent. It amounted to precisely the! Greene, the Commissioner of Valuation. 
same thing. Such, then, would be the He (the Solicitor General for Ireland) 
position and power of a landlord, who, ) had read that Evidence, and he would 
after this Bill passed, let land in his| rather trust to the Commissioner, who 
own hands to a future tenant. The was a gentleman of experience, than 
hon. Member for Stroud and the noble; to the denial of the hon. Member. 
Lord the Member for Calne then said— | This farm, valued at £54, was let at 
“Suppose the tenant was to leave the £80, which was a fair and reason- 
farm next year, is he still to have the able letting rent. The proprietor was 
right to sell?” Certainly he was; and satisfied with it, and the trustees who 
over and above this fine, if he had paid succeeded to the management of the 
one, if he had made any improvements estate, after the death of the proprietor, 
in the farm, and had done his best to’ were also satisfied with it. Yet could 
improve the condition of it—his right the Committee imagine for a moment 
of occupancy, his goodwill in his hold- what the interest was which the tenant 


ing, would have a saleable value more or had made in that farm? The man who 
less. He might repeat one saci el held it sold his interest in it for £500. 


[Third Night.) 
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They would find the case mentioned in ber for Stroud and the noble Lord the 
the evidence of Mr. Jeremiah Hegarty,’ Member for Calne was, what would be 
at page 531 of the Report of the Rich- the position of a tenant under Section 
mond Commission. He wasasked— 45 of the Bill? He would be a “future 
“What did you give the £500 for ?—For the tenant.” A present tenancy might be 
iateres = the nes for the sepedyil of the’ determined and turned into a — 
outgoing tenant, 1 suppose when you gave tenancy, but it might continue. There 
oan poe sve mr you were buy- were instances, he believed, particularly 
whk euaias was in the county of Gloucester, of farms 
es ae : being occupied by the same family for 
T looked upon it in that way. ‘Then I 399 or 400 years without any lease at 


should like to know how you made the calcula- ° Wh 
tion? —I made the calculation that the land @ll_— merely yearly tenancies. y 


was capable of being vastly improved; I made should not the same thing exist in Ire- 

a calculation of what it would be able to produce land? A “ present tenancy,” no matter 

when I bought it, and what the interest upon | into whose hands the tenancy went, so 

the money would be in its present condition, long as it existed, and was continued by 
’ 


and in an improved condition, after the expen- sino a 
diture of a considerable sum of money. There | transmission, was, and it would have, all 


were no buildings upon it when I took it, and the advantages of a present tenancy. 
pM tence vag or _ ' gr ahgcteg. y The future tenants would be persons who, 
y v Oo expend a at amount 0 ; 

money—£500 in sestheiing the farm, and £500 | if the present tenancy was broken, would 
or £600 on buildings—was not the rent of £80 | COMe 1, and their condition would be 
a-year a low rent?—It was a fair tenantable similar to such cases as he had already 
rent. The valuation was only £54.” mentioned of farms held ‘‘in hand.” A 
The Committee had there pretty good | future tenant, roughly speaking in a 
evidence as to what a tenant in Munster | word, would have all the advantages and 
coming in and buying the goodwill in a| privileges of the present tenant, with 
farm could do. He could make a farm | the sole exception, as the Bill now stood, 
worth only £80 a-year rent worth his| that he could not go to the Court to get 
while to pay £500 for the tenant right| a fair rent fixed under the 7th Section 
of it, and to spend £600 in improving it— | of the Bill. He believed he had now 
making about £1,100 in all. Of course, | fairly answered all the questions that 
the tenant made the property more | had been put. 

valuable for everyone interested in it;} Mr. PLUNKET said, he was dis- 
and what reason could there be for not | posed to support the Amendment. The 
selling the goodwill of a farm to a man! hon. Member (Mr. Brand) proposed to 
who would make it fructify for the bene-| exclude future tenancies from the ope- 
fit both of himself and of the landlord ?| ration of the clause, and for very good 
[Colonel Maxins: What was the acre-| reasons. As he (Mr. Plunket) under- 
age?] Heapprehended that was wholly | stood the effect of the clause, it would 
beside the question ; the value of athing| be almost impossible for any landlord 
was what it would bring. It was per-| to get quit of the saleable tenant’s in- 
fectly immaterial what the acreage was.| terest in his property. Of course, to 
The question was, what was its value?| hon. Gentleman who were in favour of 
Perhaps some hon. Members were not| enforcing the landlords of Ireland to 
aware that there were mountains in Ire- | keep land in their own hands, or to part 
land which would not bring 2d. an acre| with it altogether, or to take upon their 
as rent, and yet might be, and had property tenants who would always be 
been, made good land by tenants’ labour | able to sell their interest for the best 
and expenditure. It was not a question) price they could get, the Amendment 
of acreage at all, but a question of| would be a very bad one. They were 
value. Well, then, when land in the; only to incur and encourage this peculiar 
owner’s hands was let after this Bill was | provision of land tenure in Ireland under 
passed to a future tenant, what possible; great and pressing necessity, and for 
objection could in reason be made to his; temporary purposes. He could foresee 
selling at any time his goodwill, or|the temptation to the landlords to 
tenant right, or right of occupation, | charge as high rents as possible. He 
whatever you chose to call it, and which! could not understand the ground upon 
it was the interest of the tenant, or of the which the right of free sale was to be 
purchaser from the tenant, daily to make! extended to future tenancies; but he 
more valuable by improving the farm? saw considerable practical inconvenience 
The next question put by the hon. Mem- | in doing so. . 


The Solicitor General for Ireland 
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the Committee should be aware of the 
importance the Government attached to 
this Amendment. The Bill had been 
introduced with the intention of asking 
the Committee to consider with care all 
fair Amendments, but not to admit any 
new Amendment which would give the 
measure a new character. He could 
not say too explicitly that in their view 
the admission of the present Amendment 
would give a new character to the Bill. 
They could not, underany circumstances, 
be parties to depriving any future tenan- 
cies of the right of free sale. That, he 
begged, might be understood as clearly 


as possible, because the Government con- | 


sidered that if, on the one hand, they de- 
clined to acceptthe large mass of Amend- 
ments essentially altering the Bill in the 
sense of extending and enlarging its 
provisions, they were, at least, bound by 
every consideration of honesty and prin- 


ciple to resist Amendments which would | 


go to narrow the Bill, and that was the 
principle upon which they meant to act. 
There were three great changes intro- 
duced into the law by this Bill. One 
was that they abolished virtually, and 
they would be prepared to abolish di- 


{May 30, 1881} 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was well , 
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tinct opinion that if it had not been for 
‘that most unfortunate prohibition of the 
‘right to assign, the probability was that 
nine-tenths of the necessity under which 
‘they now laid for a new Land Bill for 
‘Ireland would not have existed. The 
second great change to be introduced 
into the law was the provision of a sys- 
'tem which they hoped might be a self- 
‘acting system to check arbitrary in- 
creases of rent—not to prevent increases 
of rent, but to check them. The third 
great change was the power of appeal 
to a Court for fixing a judicial rent. 
He had been very unfortunate in ex- 
plaining himself on this Bill to the 
minds of hon. Gentlemen opposite ; but 
he hoped he had made it quite clear 
that that which was viewed by them as 
|exceptional and extraordinary in the 
Bill was the power of going into Court. 
| There was not one word in any speech 
uttered from this Bench upon the Bill 
that had ever sustained the idea under 
| which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
'tleman (Mr. Plunket) seemed to labour 
|—namely, that the introduction of the 
| principle of free tenant right was looked 
(upon by the Government as an ex- 
| ceptional and temporary change in the 





rectly, the limitation which the Land Act | Land Law of Ireland. They stood upon 
imposed upon the right of assignment. | it on its merits; they maintained that 
The right of assignment being estab- jit had stood the proof of experience. 
lished, that assignment was the tenant! It was shown by experience to be bene- 
right, which tenant right, being in itself | ficial to the landlord not less than to 





agreeable to the law of land tenure, hap- 
pened from the circumstances of Ireland 
to bear in that country a peculiar value, 
and to wear a character there of which 
it was not usually possessed—a character 
of which it was certainly not possessed 
in this country. That change was one 
which, in his belief, and in its essence, 
had been made by the Land Bill of 
1870 had the Bill been permitted to con- 
tinue in the shape in which it was sent 
from this House. But it was not per- 
mitted so to continue; most unfortu- 
nately, influences at work ‘‘ elsewhere” 
forbade the tenant to assign. And he was 
sorry to find the noble Lord the Member 
for Calne (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice), 
with whom this was not the first time 
they had been unable to agree upon 
very important matters in Ireland, dis- 
posed to ridicule the Bill beforehand. 
He wished he had heard the noble 
Lord lament the course taken by the 
House of Lords in 1870, and lament 
that these limitations were imposed, for 
he did not hesitate to express his dis- 


the tenant; and they, holding that view, 
could hardly be expected to propose it 
as a temporary measure. They hoped 
that as it had worked in Ulster—he 
would not say to exactly the same ex- 
tent, and if the Bill passed as it now 
stood it could not reach the same ex- 
tent; and he meant by the same extent 
the exceptional price in certain cases— 
they hoped that that which had proved 
so beneficial in Ulster, and which had 
been attested in Ulster as to its benefit 
to the interest of the landlord by the 
far greater increase of rents in Ulster 
than in any other part of Ireland—they 
hoped that that principle which was in- 
eradicably planted in Irish instincts and 
Irish traditions would exist and flourish 
as a permanent part of the Land Law 
of Ireland. Although he was not pre- 
sent during the early part of the debate, 
he understood the cases to be tried were 











those of the demesne lands and of the 
landlords who had bought up their ten- 
ant rights. Why were they to try a great 
and fundamental part of the Bill upon 
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cases thoroughly exceptional? There 
was not one case in a thousand of all 
the holdings that were likely to be in 
Ireland that would fall under either of 
those categories. If his hon. Friend 
thought that the case of a landlord who 
had bought up the tenant right required 
a special provision, let him move such a 
provision. It was clear that if a land- 
lord had bought up the tenant right he 
ought to have what he had bought, and 
there was no doubt he would have it. 
He apprehended there was not the 
smallest doubt he would have it. 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Plunket) attempted to show that the 


landlord might be tempted to charge | 


{COMMONS} 


The | 
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that meant. There were 600,000 and 
odd tenant farmers in Ireland who would 
be invested by the law with this right 
to sell; but by degrees all these ten- 
ancies would become future tenancies. 
The future tenancies would buy from 
the present tenancies. [‘‘How?”] The 
first tenant of the future tenancies would 
have to buy from the last tenant of the 
present tenancies. {Mr. H. R. Brann: 
Under what clause 2) It was under the 
clause in which the Amendment had been 
moved. Well, were the future tenants to 
purchase from the present tenants, and 


| then be deprived of tho right of sale ? 


Mr. H. R. BRAND said, that was 
not the object of his Amendment. He 


the highest competition rent, and, in- | should think tenancies purchased from 
stead of acknowledging that answer as/| the present tenants were continuations 
perfect for the purpose ‘for which it was | of the present tenancies. 


given—namely, to show that the land- 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the future 


lord’s interest was secure—turned round | tenancies would come in by purchasing 


and said he would rack rent the ten- 
ants. The answer to that was that it 


| 


the holdings from the present tenancies, 
and the Committee were going to give 


remained in the hands of the landlord| the holders of present tenancies the 
to charge, if he pleased, the highest | power to sell the tenant right, and that 


competition rent. 
to do that, 


then let him get from| in the market. 


If he did not like | was a thing which would bring a price 


If anyone came into the 


the tenant whom he had introduced | holdings as future tenants they must 
the best price he could for the tenant | come in by purchase, and the proposal 


right. 


allow him to do, and consequently there | to sell. 
was not the slightest semblance of inter- | | Friend said “ No. 


ference with the right of the landlord. | 
But then it was said it was very wrong 

to give the power of sale. The iandlord 
could sell to the tenant, and the tenant 
ought to be allowed to sell in his turn. 
The case of a landlord not wishing that 
the tenant should sell the tenant right 
to a party independent of him was pro- 


That was what the Bill would | now was that they should have no right 


(Mr. Branp: No.] His hon. 
” Well, then, let him 
alter his Amendment, because, as it now 
| stood, it confined the right of sale ex- 
pressly to the present tenancies. 

Mr. H. R. BRAND said, he appre- 


| hended that all persons purchasing from 
| present tenants would be present tenants 


vided for, because they had given the | 


landlord the pre-emption. 
lord, thereforé, was fenced round in all 
his rights. If his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Brand) wanted more protection, let him 
propose something that had reference 
only to the cases where the landlord had 
purchased the tenant right. But now, 
in the same way in regard to the 
demesne lands, let the landlord fix what- 
ever rent he pleased, and let him put 
on the land whatever else it was worth 
in the shape of tenant right. These 
were exceptional cases; and if there was 
a necessity they might deal with them 
by exceptional provisions; but his hon. 
Friend came down and said—‘‘ No; on 
account of these exceptional cases I will 
limit the right to sell to present ten- 
ancies.” 


Mr. Gladst or: 


The land- | 
| breach of covenant or eviction. 





Now, let them consider what | 


themselves. The right hon. Gentleman, 
in introducing the Bill, said the modes 
in which land could pass from a present 
to a future tenant were if there be a 
The oc- 
cupier, after the land had passed back 
into the hands of the landlord, would 
be a future tenant. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that was 
quite true, and that was the only way in 
which there could be future tenancies. 
The sale of the tenant right might 
be compulsory, and the succession of 
tenants might be broken. But the in- 
coming tenant would have to pay, and 
the Committee were now invited by his 
hon. Friend to say that that man, hav- 
ing been induced to buy, should not 
be permitted to sell. The Government 
would rather break up the Bill altoge- 
ther than accept such an Amendment ; 
and, in their opinion, that would be 
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most unfortunate. They desired Parlia- , future tenancies; and therefore it was 
ment to enact what, in the main and in| necessary to have clearly defined the 
ordinary circumstances, would be a good | difference between future tenants ac- 
Land Bill for Ireland, and they were | cording to our ordinary modes of speech, 
convinced there could be no good Land | and future tenants according to the tech- 
Bill for Ireland if it be framed in de- | nical mode under this Bill, for it was 
fiance of the best usages of the country. | only to the technical class of future 
The best usage of the country was that | tenants under the definition clauses of 
which had prevailed in Ulster, where | the Bill that the Amendmént of the hon. 
the tenant and the landlord had flourished | Member for Stroud was directed. Pre- 
most. That usage, as they now had it | sent tenancies comprised, under the De- 
reported to them by theirCommissioners, | finition Clause, not only every existing 
prevailed over all the country in a con- | tenant, but also every person who might 
stantly increasing degree; there was no | for generations occupy those tenancies in 
county in which it was not found, and | any form of continuity of title. That 
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it was nothing but the artificial prohibi- | 
tion inserted in the 13th clause of the | 
Land Act which prevented it being uni- | 
versal in Ireland. They desired that the | 
Land Law of Ireland should work har- 
moniously, and it was a fundamental 
principle of the Bill that the right of 
sale should be enjoyed by generation 
after generation. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he could not re- 
gard the question as a complicated one. 
In his mind the Amendment was simple, 
and the considerations which should 
guide them to a conclusion were clear. | 
The Amendment drew a distinction be- , 
tween present and future tenancies, and | 
it proposed to leave the whole of the, 
lst clause of the Bill untouched in re- 
ference to present tenancies, the de- | 
finition of which he did not think had | 
been very clearly presented to the House 
by the Prime Minister. Although it 
might be reasonable, having regard to 
the present circumstances of agricultural 
affairs in Ireland, to deal exceptionally 
with present tenancies, no such urgency | 
or necessity could be suggested in re- | 
ference to the future tenants. The, 
Prime Minister, in introducing the Bill, | 
in his speech on the second reading, and | 
in subsequent speeches, had pointed out | 
that his object had been to interfere | 
with the existing laws of freedom of | 
contract and demand and supply as little 
as the present grave exigencies would 
permit. That being so, even if the 1st 
clause, instead of being amended was 
altogether struck out, future tenants 
would, under ordinary circumstances, 
have power to sell and to assign; so 
that the Amendment was merely dealing 
with a special right which, under the 
existing section, was given for the special 
purpose of the Act. What, then, were 
future tenants? Present tenancies meant 
what nine out of ten men would consider 


showed that the Amendment left un- 
touched, within which he would call the 
equity of the Bill, all present tenancies 
and all persons who for generations 
might stand in the shoes of the present 
tenants. What class were excluded ? 
Those who might under certain clear 
and settled conditions become the holders 
and owners of what the Bill called tech- 
nically future tenancies. Those he would 
call, roughly, three. A landlord could 
make a future tenancy by letting out 
some of the land now in his own hands. 
Was it reasonable that that landlord, 
clothed with absolute dominion in his 
property, if at any time after the passing 
of the Bill he chose to make a new con- 
tract, should be bound by the terms of 
the Act, and not be left to the operation 
of the ordinary Common Law? That he 
thought unreasonable. Then he would 
suppose that a landlord, instead of let- 
ting out some of the land in his own 
hands, acquired by purchase possession 
of a farm, and let the farm again—what 
was the equity of a future tenant in that 
case? Why should the landlord-be sad- 
dled with the special section in this Bill, 
instead of being left under the ordinary 
Common Law, which had hitherto been 
considered sufficient? Then there was 
the case of a future tenancy created by a 
breach of the statutory conditions by an 
existing tenant. This was not a time 
for much consideration for landlords he 
was aware; but he would venture to ask 
| why if an existing tenant, who was given 
| all the vast equities under this Bill, who 
could not be evicted except for a breach 
of certain statutory conditions, the keep- 
ing of which was but the simplest re- 
| gard for ordinary good husbandry, lost a 
tenancy by such a violation, the future 
tenant should come in over the bones of 
the broken conditions, and stand in a 
better position than all the other future 
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landlords buying back their land and 
re-letting it were very few; and suppos- 
ing that in future they did so, would 
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tenants? What was the sole answer of the 
Prime Minister to that? He picked up 
the usual incidental suggestion about the | 
House of Lords, and said if something; they put up buildings and offices? 
had not happened ‘ somewhere’’ this | Nothing of the kind. They would let 
Bill would not be necessary, and that if | the land to the incoming tenants just as 
something which had been introduced | it was, and, as a general rule, the ten- 
by the House of Lords in another Bill | ants would have to lay out money on 
had not been introduced, this Bill might the iand; but by this Amendment they 
not have been necessary. That kind of} would be denied the right to sell the 
statement had been heard on several | property they had created. How many 
occasions; it had been traced to its | cases were there of landlords who dis- 
source, and would not stand close ex- | tinguished tenant right in that way? 
amination. He was glad to know that | There were landlords who did not allow 
the House of Lords had not hesitated to | their tenants to deal with each other ; 
produce a Return which would indicate | but the number of cases in which land- 
the smallness of the changes made by | lords bought up the tenant right was 
that House, and which would show whe- | very small. The object of the Amend- 








ther those changes had made this Bill ne- 
cessary. The Prime Minister stated that 
the landlord had the remedy in his own 
hands. What wasthe meaning of that? 
He would take it that the landlord in 
possession of his land let a farm at full 
competition rent. Then there was no- 
thing to sell; and, in other words, the 
worse the landlord the more certain it 
was that he would be secure from the 
operation of this Bill. .Then the Prime 
Minister said the landlord might let at 


a moderate rent and with a full fine. | 


In other words, he might let it at full 
value and laugh at the tenant; so that 
the only person who suffered was the 
good landlord who took a moderate rent 
without a fine. The Amendment was, 
of course, an important one—he quite 
concurred with the Prime Minister in 


|ment was to minimize the effect of the 
| Bill. He did not speak on behalf of 
| Members of the House; but he thought 
he might speak as knowing the opinions 
|of Members and of the people of Ire- 
}land. The Prime Minister had said 
| this Bill was the least way in which the 
|Land Question could be settled, and 
| he believed that was the fact; and that 
|ifin any way the House minimized the 
| effects of the Bill, it would be his duty, 
and the duty of those who felt with him, 
as representing the Irish peopls, to treat 
the Bill as a lapsed Bill. He believed 
}some of his hon. Friends opposite 
| thought that even as it was the Bill would 
| hardly satisfy the people of Ireland; but 
| they were willing, if the Government 
passed it with certain Amendments, to 


| accept it and give it atrial. But the 


that—but he could not regard it as} House must not think they could play 
being of that overwhelming importance | with this question or with this Bill. 
suggested. It was, however, entitled to| They had never been brought face to 
support, and he hoped it would be| face with a more important crisis. They 
accepted. | might minimize the Bill by this or other 

Mr. SHAW thought it very interest-| Amendments; but did they suppose 
ing to see the great sympathy which was | that the Irish Representatives, knowing 
shown by hon. Members opposite for| the wants of the people, could possibly 
the future tenants; but he would sug-/| go on with the Bill and aid its further 
gest to them that the best way of show-| progress? That was perfectly impos- 
ing that sympathy would be to urge the | sible, and they would have to oppose 
Government to raise the future tenant | the Bill; and then the House would see 
in all respects to the position of the pre- | what would be the state of things in the 
sent tenant. They gave advantages to| coming winter. They could not evict 
the present tenant which they would| the whole nation, and, speaking from 
deny to the future tenant; but he did} his own knowledge of the state of feel- 











not think the hon. Member who moved | 


the Amendment agreed in that view. He 
(Mr. Shaw) differed entirely from the 
statement of the right hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Gibson) as to the number 
of instances in Ireland of the two par- 
ticular cases referred to. Instances of 


Mr. Gibson — 


ing in the South and in the North of 
Ireland, he believed that if this questien 
was not settled quickly and wisely, there 
would be a state of things in Ireland 
that would make the strongest heart 
tremble. They were in the face of an 


agitation which would probably shake 
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the institutions they revered and the 
Empire they loved. He felt deeply on 
the subject; he had worked hard upon 
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landlord had himself been working, and 
in which there was no existing tenancy. 


| He did not believe the hon. Member for 


it, and he was convinced that this| Stroud had in his mind the danger to 


Bill was the minimum Bill which would | 
satisfy the people; and he hoped hon. 
Members would not by Amendments | 
give excuse for dissatisfaction, and make | 
the Bill useless and worthless. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN would offer | 
no opinion as to the intention of the hon. | 
Member who moved the Amendment ; 
but he would show him what the effect 
of the Amendnient must be-in mini- 
mizing the benefits of the Bill. The! 
Amendment was perfectly logical, and 
he could understand such an Amend- 
ment coming from an hon. Member, 
who believed that the Bill was about 
to do something vicious, absurd, and 
mischievous, and who desired that it 
should be limited in point of time and 
narrowed in its scope; but those who 
believed that it was going to be a great 
and healing measure, could not but 
regard the Amendment with jealousy. 
There had been a good deal of incre- 
dulity when the Prime Minister said the 
future tenant might purchase, and there- 
fore why should he not sell? He could 
give many cases in which the incoming 
tenant might be a purchaser from the 
outgoing tenant. Such a tenant was a 
future tenant if he purchased from an 
outgoing tenant, who sold because he 
had not paid his rent; and if he pur- 
chased, why should he not sell? Then 
there was the case of the tenant who 
was compelled to sell because he had 
persistently committed waste. The man 
who purchased from him was a future 
tenant, and why should he be prevented 
from selling when he had the right to 
buy? A third class was that of the 
tenant who had refused to allow the 
landlord to exercise his right to mines, 
and was compelled to sell. The man 
who bought of him, and who, perhaps, 
paid him £2,000 for his interest, became 
a future tenant, and yet the Amendment 
would prohibit his selling. That was 
something like a reductio ad absurdum. 
Another case was that of a man who was 
compelled to sell because he had sub-let 
or sub-divided his holding without per- 
mission, and the man who purchased 
from him became a future tenant. His 


construction of the future tenant was 
borne out by the Interpretation Clause. 
A future tenant might also come in 





where a man took a holding which the 





which he (Mr. Sullivan) had called at- 
tention. The right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
had drawn attention to the great ad- 
vantage it would be to landlords to 
be able to do what they liked in future. 
With some knowledge of how the Act 
of 1870 had worked, he would warn the 
Committee to beware of the hidden 
danger in that direction. The Amend- 
ment would put a premium on the clear- 
ing of farms in Ireland ; and the moment 
the landlords were given a reward for 
using in a severe way all the powers of 
clearing the farms, there would be a 
new crop of evils. According to the In- 
terpretation Clause tenancy meant the 
tenant’s interest in his holding and the 
interest of his successors, and the rent 
of the tenancy meant the rent for the 
time being payable. But future tenancy 
meant any tenancy beginning after the 
passing of the Bill. Any person who 
held under an unbroken continuity was 
a present tenant for generations to come; 
but if the continuity was severed by any 
of the modes provided in the Bill the 
continuity ceased, and the future tenancy 
began. He appealed to the hon. Mem- 
ber to consider whether it was fair to 
forbid a purchaser the right to sell ? 
Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
thought there was no very wide differ- 
ence between the Government and hon. 
Members on that side of the House; but 
he considered the Amendment would go 
further than would be consistent with 
the intention of the Mover, and it was 
possible that the Bill as it stood might 
go rather further than the Government 
intended. Still, he thought the Prime 
Minister had, to some extent, met the 
hon. Member when he said he would 
consider favourably any alteration which 
affected this particular clause in regard 
to landlords who had bought up the 
tenant right. That was really the whole 
question. In various ways the landlord 
might take up the land and not be will- 
ing to let the tenant buy the tenant 
right from him. The Prime Minister 
was evidently of opinion, and, no doubt, 
he had had vast experience on this sub- 
ject, that free sale was a cherished cus- 
tom and practice in Ireland. That, 
however, was not so. No doubt free sale, 
so far as it existed, was an Irish custom, 
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for it was not met with anywhere else; , had partly intimated to the hon. Mem- 
but it was not practised all over Ireland, | ber for Stroud that he would do so. 

‘and they would have under this Bill, as Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
they had had under the Act of 1870, the | could not vote for the Amendment, which 
landlords fighting and struggling against | had been brought forward to remove a 
it because they hated it, and believed |cause of alarm; but he must confess 
that it was thoroughly bad and eco- | that the explanation they had heard from 
nomically unsound. Within the last | the right hon. Gentleman had alarmed 
few days they had had a marvellous| him in another way. He had been 
proof of its unsoundness, in a Return | under the belief that, after the passing 
issued with reference to the number of | of the Bill, future tenants would be a 
ejectments. In Ulster they were four | rare class—that they would only exist 
times more numerous than in Leinster, | when the landlord had obtained posses- 
three times more numerous than in /|sion of the property free from tenant 
Munster, and twice as numerous as in;right. In this case, it seemed, the 


Connaught .In Ulster they were 1,200, 
as against 300 in Leinster. Whatcould 
be the meaning of that if this free sale 
was a panacea for everything, as the 
Prime Minister believed it to be? This 
state of things must arise from one of 
two causes—either that free sale did not 
offer that security for rent which, in some 
quarters, it was alleged to offer, or that 
the tenant had paid such a high price 
for the goodwiil that he was unable to 
cultivate his land properly and pay the 
rent to the landlord. He did not believe 
that landlords were all going to run 
away if the Bill passed; but he had no 
doubt they would struggle against free 
sale as hard as they had done before, for 
the reason that they believed it to be 
unsound. There was another aspect in 
which the matter might be viewed. The 
landlord might succeed to the tenancy 
of his own land on intestacy of the 
tenant, or might come into possession 
through breach of the statutory condi- 
tions on the part of the tenant, or might 
buy up the tenantright. He might get 
hold of the land and hold it in his own 
hand, and farm it andimprove it. Then 
such a landlord, hating tenant right, 
might say to an incoming tenant—‘‘ I 
could make you pay me a sum as tenant 
right; but I will not do anything of the 
kind, as I believe the principle to be un- 
sound. I believe the capital you should 
give me should be put into theland. I 
will charge you a certain rent and, as long 
as you pay that, you shall be my tenant.” 
He would ask did they want, by this Bill, 
to give to these tenants—and he was sure 
the cases he had described would not be 
uncommon—absolutely the same rights 
that they would give to future tenants 
who paid directly for their tenant right? 
He hoped the Prime Minister would be 
able to exclude these tenants from the 
Bill—in fact, the right hon. Gentleman 


Lord Randolph Churchill 


| Prime Minister was not unwilling to 
}make some concession, and he (Sir 
George Campbell) had himself thought 
that something should be done in that 
respect. But he now understood from 
the right hon. Gentleman, that the fu- 
ture tenants would be a large and a 
growing class; and, therefore, that a 
large number of tenants would undergo 
a degradation into a lower class. That, 
it seemed to him, would be a great evil. 
They had frequently heard of the evils of 
divided property. This measure, he had 
hoped, would tend to put an end to the 
division of property; he had thought 
that a higher class of tenants would be 
the result, and that these tenants would 
eventually buy out the landlords in some 
way and become the owners of the soil. 
When the landlord had got rid of all 
tenant right, or when the tenant had be- 
come the landlord himself, they would 
haveaclear and complete owner, and they 
would no longer have this intermediate 
stage described as a modus vivendi. 
This process of degradation, however, 
would defeat that process of gradually 
forming a complete ownership at which 
he, for one, hoped the Bill aimed. First 
class tenants would be gradually de- 
graded into second class, and every land- 
lord who had acquired a complete pro- 
perty in his land would be prohibited 
from introducing the English or Scotch 
system of tenancy. This seemed to him 
'to be not so much a question of the 
|rights of landlords as one of public 
| policy. Did they wish to make it im- 
possible for the landlord, however com- 
pletely he had become the owner of his 
land, to let a farm on the English or 
Scotch system? He trusted the Prime 
Minister would have this matter, as to 
the definition of future tenancies, cleared 
up, so that the evil he had described 
might be ayoided, 
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Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, | three were the most ag 2 talaga 
it was an extraordinary thing, but it | non-payment of rent, bad farming, and 
was nevertheless the fact, that the fur- | persistent waste by dilapidation of build- 
ther they went into this Bill the more |ings, &c., which was quite as detri- 
difficult it was to understand. He had | mental to the holding as bad farm- 
understood that one of the Government |ing. Well, the tenant who failed in 
principles of the measure was fixity of |these conditions had no right to free 
tenure. That was absolutely denied by | sale ; therefore, he held that the pro- 
the Prime Minister, because the right | posal of the hon. Member for Stroud 
hon. Gentleman stated, and stated dis- | was a sound one, and one which ought 
tinctly, that he hoped, in no very long |to commend itself to the judgment of 
time, to see a large number of new |the Committee. They would be doing 
tenancies created. How could these new | nothing unjust to future tenants by ac- 
tenancies be created? Why, in three |cepting it. It was the tenant’s own 
ways, as had been shown by the hon. |fauit if he could not sell that which he 
Gentleman the Member for Stroud (Mr. |had. He only forfeited it by doing that 


Brand). By the landlord parting with 
his demesne lands; by the landlord’s 
buying up the tenancy and letting an- 
other tenant have that property; and, 
under Clause 4, where, according to the 
statutory conditions of the Bill, the ten- 
ants would have the right to compen- 
sation for disturbance, and new tenants 
would be created. But what he objected 
to was that, in fact, notwithstanding all 
that had been said by the Prime Minis- 
ter, the Bill would give perpetuity of 
tenure, because no one having parted 
with his land could get rid of his 
tenant unless he did something that 
came under Olause 4. That was the 
whole question, and he could not for 
the life of him see how the conditions 
of Clause 4 would be broken. [Mr. 
GuapstonE dissented.] The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) shook his 
head. The Prime Minister’s head had, 
certainly, been set going this even- 
ing; but perhaps he (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) would be able to find out some- 
thing which would somewhat change its 
motion. Ashe understood the Bill, a 
tenant could only be got rid of if he did 
something which was a breach of the 
statutory conditions of the measure. 
That had been clearly explained by the 
hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan); and he would 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that to give a man who had been got 
rid of for a breach of the conditions 
of Clause 4 the right of free sale or 
compensation for disturbance was put- 
ting a premium upon bad farming. 
That was the one thing they wished to 
get rid of, and that was the one thing 
they would perpetuate by the conditions 
of this measure. The hon. and learned 
Member for Meath had enumerated the 
conditions under Clause 4, The first 











which he had no business to do under 
the Bill ; and if he had forfeited, he had 
no right to be able to sell, and the Com- 
mittee had no right to confer on him the 
power. There was one thing he was 
glad to hear the Prime Minister say— 
namely, that he would take into cons 
sideration the two classes mentioned by 
his hon. Friend. He (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) had an Amendment on the 
Paper himself, but he believed this of the 
hon. Member for Stroud to be a sound 
one; therefore, he should support it. 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
FarrER HeERscHELL) said, he would 
trouble the Committee with very few 
observations ; but as he thought there 
was some misapprehension in the mind 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, it 
was only right that he should correct 
him at once. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman said that the Bill created 
complete perpetuity of tenure, and that 
it was only through a breach of the sta- 
tutory conditions that a tenant cquld be 
got rid of. But it should be remem- 
bered that this Amendment dealt with 
the distinction between present and 
future tenancies. This Bill did not 
create perpetuity of tenure with respect 
to future tenancies. [Sir Watrer B. 
Bartretot: Present tenancies.| The 
hon. and gallant Member said ‘‘ present 
tenancies ;’’ but the Amendment dealt 
with the distinction between present and 
future tenancies. They were not deal- 
ing with the position of present tenan- 
cies, but the reasons for excluding future 
tenancies from the provisions of the Bill. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) had said that the crea- 
tion of future tenancies was a remote 
and improbable contingency. Well, if 
that were so, it could not be such a very 
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serious matter if they were dealt with | elements which entered into the sale of 
in the same way as present tenancies. | the tenant right? He did not say it was 
He did not think it, however, such a re- | the only element; but it was a great 
mote and improbable contingency, be- one beyond all question. But they pro- 
cause there were various ways provided | posed, with regard to the future tenant, 
in the Bill by which future tenancies not to allow him any right as to that 
might come into existence. Every piece element or any other element. [‘‘ No, 
of land let for the first time after the | no!”] Hon. Members said “‘ No!” but 
passing of this Bill would be a future he was quite sure that the right hon. 
tenancy. Where the land was now and learned Gentleman the Member 
under lease and the tenant after the | for the University of Dublin would 
expiration of the lease entered into a confirm what he had said. Whe- 
new arrangement with the landlord; | ther it was the sale of the improve- 
where the tenant did not comply with | ments which the tenant had made, or 
the statutory obligations; and where, | anything else, if theycarried this Amend- 
after the expiration of 15 years from the | ment it was quite clear they would pre- 
passing of the Act, the landlord exer- | vent the sale of those improvements at 
cised his right of pre-emption and again | all. There could not be any doubt about 
let the land—in all these cases future | that. Let them take the case which had 
tenancies would be created. Therefore, | already been put. Take the case where 
before long many of these tenancies|a future tenancy arose in any of the 
might exist, and, consequently, the crea- | methods he had described. Suppose the 
tion of future tenancies was not such a | landlord to be in possession of the land, 
remote and improbable contingency. In | and suppose that he, having the tenant 
one way or another these tenancies were | right in his own hand, let the land to a 
very likely to grow up in Ireland. Then | tenant, receiving from him the sum he 
arose the question how they were to deal | had paid for the tenant right, or, having 
with these tenancies. He agreed that if | had the land in his own hands, the value 
they regarded the provisions of this|of the improvements he had effected, 
section as bad in themselves, as simply in-| they proposed by the Amendment to 
tended to deal with a temporary difficulty | prevent the incoming tenant from sell- 
—an evil which they must submit to for|ing the tenant right he had bought. 
that purpose—there might be something | Suppose, on the other hand, the landlord 
in the argument of those who had con- | let the land at the full competition rent, 
demned the application of this section | they might say the tenant had nothing 
to future tenancies. But when they} to sell. That might be true when the 
might have future tenancies at so early | man entered into possession; but he 
a date as after the passing of the Bill, | might very soon make something to sell 
it was a very serious and dangerous | —he might improve it and make it much 
policy to raise great difficulties with | more valuable, but they would deny him 
regard: to them. But the Government | the right of realizing the value of his 
did not think that this right of sale was| improvements. [‘‘No, no!”] Hon. 
an evil thing in itself; and he ventured | Members said ‘“‘No!” The Govern- 
to say, that if they carefully weighed | ment had been accused of making the 
the evidence taken before the Land Com- | Bill obscure; but, he must say, that 
missioners, the balance of evidence would | this was about as plain as anything he 
be found to be the other way. [Sir| could conceive. They would deprive 
Watrer B. Barrretot: As to present | the tenant of the value of his improve- 
tenancies.] He did not care whether as| ments. [‘‘No, no!’}] Then if they 
to present or future tenancies. What he | would tell him how the man was to sell, 
was contending was that the power of} when they had said ‘‘ You are not to 
the tenant to sell his tenant right, and | sell,” he should be content. There was 
so realize the value of such improve-| a third case. Suppose the land was let 
ment as he himself had created, was all | at a moderate rent, the landlord could 
that the provision came to. [* No, | raise it if there was any attempt to sell 
no!”?] Well, he thought it was un-| the tenant right, and deprive him of his 
questionably the case, and he would} due. Therefore, the right of free sale 
prove itin a minute. He would appeal/ did not damnify the landlord, and, he 
to hon. Members who understood the | contended, the experience of the pro- 
Ulster Custom whether the creation of| vince of Ulster proved that that was 
improvements was not one of the great| the case, Let them take this case, 
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Suppose the tenant was compelled to 
sell his tenant right under the provisions 
of this Bill, it was out of the price of 
the tenant right that the landlord was 
to be paid the arrears of rent, if there 
were any; and if there had been any 
damage by breach of covenant, as, for 
instance, by waste, compensation was to 
come out of the price of the tenant right. 
And yet they said that the man who had 
provided the funds out of which the land- 
lord was to get the amount of damage 
was not to sell his right. That would 
be the operation if the Amendment were 
carried. He did not propose to detain the 
Committee further. He had endeavoured 
to put forward these things as clearly as 
he could, and, if it was found that there 
were likely to be cases of exceptional 
hardship—where the clause would work 
oppressively —- it might be amended. 
But, in a wholesale manner, to deprive 
future tenants of the right of free sale, 
would have a most prejudicial effect. 
Experience showed that if there was 
anything which tended to prevent undue 
friction where a difficulty arose as to 
payment of rent, or as to the tenant right 
of the occupier—cases of which kind 
were, unfortunately, so common in Ire- 
land—it was a fair concession of this 
right of free sale. 

Mr. CHAPLIN rose for the purpose 
of asking the Government for an expla- 
nation on one or two points which arose 
naturally out of the speech of the Prime 
Minister, and which he did not under- | 
stand to have been cleared up since the 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken. He 
understood the right bon. Gentleman to 
oppose the Amendment on the ground | 
that he thought it desirable to establish 
the right of assignment—that was to 
say, the principle of tenant right—for 
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| be his position ? 








generation after generation in Ireland 
for the future. And he grounded that | 
policy on two assumptions. First, he said | 
that in nearly every case the future | 
tenant would have bought his holding; | 
and, in the second place, he said that| 
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Chaplin) quite admitted it was a matter 
open to argument—disapproved of the 
principle of tenant right altogether. He 
knew many cases where large sacrifices 
had been made by the landlords for the 
purpose of getting rid of the custom. 
Let them take the case of a landlord 
who exercised his right of pre-emption, 
and did not choose to charge the future 
tenant with an excess rent—what was to 
Did the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to tell them that, under 
circumstances such as these, it was abso- 
lutely necessary for the welfare of the 
tenant, just for the landlord, and for the 
future benefit of Ireland, that the tenant 
was always to have the right of selling 
something which he had never bought ? 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to 
Ulster, and argued before the Committee 
as though the case of that Province was 
identical with the case of the rest of Ire- 
land where tenant right did not exist. 
Surely he must have forgotten that the 
Ulster tenant had always bought when 
he entered a farm, which was very dif- 
ferent from the case of a man who en- 
tered on tenant right without paying 
anything for it at all. He would cite 
against the right hon. Gentleman an 
authority as high as himself, who dis- 
approved of the extension of the Ulster 
Custom to the rest of Ireland. This au- 
thority, when it was argued that the ex- 
tension of the Ulster Oustom to the rest 
of Ireland was open to re-consideration, 
said— 

“T must say that the extension of the Ulster 
Custom to the rest of Ireland does appear a 
manifest violation of the principles of justice, 
and to be impossible, if we mean to respect those 
principles.” 

And then he went on, a little bit further, 
to say this— 

‘* But when you talk of extending the custom 
to other parts of Ireland, you speak of a change 
which would alter the terms which, in those other 
parts of Ireland, have already been agreed upon 
between landlord and tenant ; and, therefore, if 
you gave, in such a case, to the tenant the value 
of the custom existing elsewhere, you would be 


the Ulster Custom had been eminently | just taking so much from the landlord and giving 
successful in Ireland. It had, however, | 1 to the tenant.”—[3 Hansard, cxcix. 1666-7.) 
been pointed out by the noble Lord the! The authority who made this statement 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph | was the Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
Churchill) that the right of pre-emption | land. ‘This being the view of, perhaps, 
which the Bill gave to the landlord would | one of the right hon. Gentleman’s most 
largely prevent the future tant from | distinguished Colleagues, he hoped he 
becoming the proprietor of his holding. | would not think he was going beyond his 
Many landlords in Ulster, differing from right in asking for some explanation 
the right hon. Gentleman in his view of | on this point. He had understood the 
the right of assignment—and he (Mr. | right hon. Gentleman to say that but for 
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the alterations which were made in 
‘‘another place”’in the Act of 1870, nine- 
tenths of the present legislation would 
have been rendered unnecessary. The 
Prime Minister, however, on another 
occasion, had used the following words, 
which were very inconsistent with the 
statement to which he alluded :— 


“Defects have been developed in that Act 
which have seriously marred the completeness 
of its operation. Some of these defects, un- 
doubtedly, . . . . are due to the changes 
which the Bill underwent after it had left this 
House. But others of them, I am bound to say, 
were involved in the original construction of the 
measure, and even if it had passed into law in 
the same state as it passed this House, it would 
not have been completely adequate for its pur- 
pose.” —[3 Hansard, cclx. 893. | 


This was rather different from what the 
right hon. Gentleman had said to-night 
—namely, that nine-tenths of the neces- 
sity for the present legislation would 
not have arisen but for the changes 
made in the Act of 1870. 

Mr. H. R. BRAND said, his Amend- 
ment would only affect cases where the 
landlord had bought up the tenant 
right, and, if he understood the right 
hon. Gentlemen aright, he had made a 
concession in this respect. He was pre- 
pared to consider the case where the 
landlord had purchased the tenant right ; 
and he was prepared, therefore, to give 
the landlord the power to let his land 
without conferring on the tenant the 
right of free sale. [‘‘No,no!”] That, 
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Mr. W. FOWLER wished to mention 
one other case, not mentioned by the 
Prime Minister. Let them take the 
case of a man owning a lot of waste 
land, and making it fit to be farmed by 
good tenants. That was a case very 
well known in some parts of Ireland, 
and it was well worth the consideration 
of the Prime -Minister. The landlord 
would have bought up the tenant right, 
or it would never have existed, his own 
money having brought about all the 
improvements. He hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would press the Amendment to a 
division. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member wish to withdraw this Mo- 
tion ? 

Mr. H. R. BRAND: Yes. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
think we ought clearly to understand 
the position in which we shall leave this 
subject. Do we understand that the 
Government decidedly promise to accept 
an Amendment on this question ? [ ‘‘ No, 
no!”|] Then, as I understand it, the 
hon. Member for Stroud is going to 
withdraw his Amendment without mak- 
ing provision for the classes he desires 
to protect. The object of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stroud is to meet certain cases 
in which the future tenants might come 
in, not by purchase from the present 
tenant, but under certain circumstances, 
such as the landlord letting the demesne 
which he has held, or cases in which 


‘-he thought, was the interpretation to be| the landlord, having bought up the 
put upon the right hon. Gentleman’s | tenant right, afterwards wished to re- 
speech. If he (Mr. Brand) was correct, | let. As I understood the Prime Minis- 
he would have no objection in with- | ter, he suggested that these cases might 
drawing his Amendment, on the under- | be met in the future by Amendments; 
standing that the Prime Minister would | but we wish to know are they really to 
accept an Amendment in the same direc- | be met, or is the matter to stand over 
tion later on. in an indefinite way without any promise 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What I said) or understanding at all; and, if so, is the 
was this, that, in my opinion, my right| hon. Member for Stroud content with 
hon. Friend near me had pointed out | that condition of affairs? It seems to 
that the landlord was perfectly and ab-| me that the hon. Member made out a 
solutely protected in cases where he had | case which is one very deserving of con- 
bought up the tenant right. [‘‘ No, | sideration—a case which we know does 
no!”] I beg pardon, but I am stating | arise in Ireland. I suppose every hon. 
what I know to be the case. At the} Member who has friends in Ireland can 
same time, the cases where the landlords | point to cases where that is so—where 
buy up the tenant right are extremely | the landlord has thought it to be the 
few, and I should be loth to quarrel} best way to manage his estate never to 
with my hon. Friend (Mr. Brand) as to | allow a tenant right to arise, and in 
limited cases of this kind. I do not; which he has made sacrifices of money 











know what form the proposal would 
take; but, without binding myself, I 
should look favourably on any proposal 
to carry out my hon. Friend’s object. 


Mr. Chaplin 





which he might have received as arrears 
of rent had he allowed the incoming 
tenant to pay the outgoing tenant. I 
understand that you desire to protect 
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the landlords who wish to carry on their 
estates on that principle under the 
operation of this Bill. The Amend- 
ment is given up ; but we should have a 
clear understanding as to what is to be 
put in its place. 

Mr. H. R. BRAND said, there was 
an Amendment lower down standing in 
the name of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) ; and 
if that was agreed to, he (Mr. Brand) 
proposed to bring up a clause excluding 
the cases mentioned. He understood 
from the Prime Minister that that 
Amendment would be favourably con- 
sidered by the Government, although 
they could not commit themselves to a 
promise to accept it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue CHAIRMAN called upon the 
Attorney General for Ireland to move 
the next Amendment. 

Dr. COMMINS rose—— 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must trust to the Chairman for call- 
ing an Amendment in its right place. 
The hon. Gentleman who rose will pre- 
sently find himself fully protected. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, his was 
merely a verbal Amendment. If they 
looked at the clause they would see that 
the word ‘‘tenancy”’ was used twice, and 
in each case in a different sense. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 7, leave out ‘‘ tenancy,” and insert 
‘‘holding.”—(Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


{May 80, 1881} 
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apply. If they went carefully through 
the Bill they would find that, at all 
events, it would greatly puzzle a non- 
professional person, and, he believed, 
even a professional man, to understand 
what the tenancies were that were in- 
tended. He could only find two or three 
clauses which specially applied the Act 
to any particular class of tenancies ; and 
unless this Amendment were inserted it 
would be doubtful whether the Act would 
apply at all to one class which was, pro- 
bably, the largest class in Ireland. Take 
the tenancies implied in Clause 3. Be- 
fore the landlord demanded an increase 
of rent it might be asked whether or not 
the Act applied to tenancies where the 
tenant was satisfied with the rent and the 
landlord was satisfied with the tenancy ? 
If the landlord made no demand, he be- 
lieved the Act would not apply to the ten- 
ancy at all; and, therefore, such tenancy 
would not be one that would fall within 
the present section, and the tenant would 
have no right to sell the holding. To 
prevent such a doubt existing which 
might afterwards lead to endless litiga- 
tion, and mar the effect of the Act, he 
suggested to add the words—‘‘ Every 
tenancy not specially excepted from the 
provisions of this Act.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 7, to leave out the words ‘‘ to 
which this Act applies,” and insert ‘‘ not here- 
inafter specially excepted from the provisions of 
this Act.”—(Dr. Commins.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 





Tue CHAIRMAN said, the next | 
Amendment in order stood in the name 
of Dr. Commins. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he intended to | 
move the omission of the words ‘to, 
which this Act applies,’’ in order to sub- 
stitute the words ‘‘ not hereinafter spe- | 
cially excepted.” The Amendment would 
add nothing to the meaning of the Bill 
as the Committee understood it. He be- 
lieved the intention of the Bill was that 
it should apply to every tenancy not 
specially excepted, but that was not ex- 
presséd. It might naturally be expected 
that somewhere in the Bill there would 
be an enumeration of the tenancies to 
which the Bill applied ; but nowhere in 
the Bill did such an enumeration exist 
of the tenancies to which the Act would 


' tend to make the matter clearer. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not quite 
sure of the necessity of these words; 
but, on the whole, I think that they 
They 
do not alter the meaning and intention 
of the clause. 

Mr. WARTON thought the Amend- 


‘ment might be slightly improved by 
omitting the last words. 


‘Not herein- 
after specially excepted ” would be quite 
enough. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Mr. WARTON moved, as an Amend- 
ment to the Amendment of the hon. 


Member for Roscommon (Dr. Commins), 
to omit the words ‘‘ from the provisions 
of this Act.” 


3K 2 | Third Night.] 
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Amendment proposed, to omitfrom the 
proposed Amendment the words “‘ from 
the provisions of this Act.” — (Mr. 
Warton.) 


Question propens, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Amendment.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) thought the adop- 
tion of the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) might have the effect of intro- 
ducing an unnecessary ambiguity. 

Mr. WARTON said, he certainly did 
not agree with the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General. 

Mr. GIBSON thought it would be 
better to defer the consideration of the 
pre posal of his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Warton) until they came to the 
exceptions at the eud of the Bill. If the 
matter had not by that time been made 
quite clear, it could be further con- 
sidered. 


Amendment to proposed Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Tur CHAIRMAN : The next Amend- 


ment in order is in the name of Mr. 
Ramsay. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he understood 
that the Prime Minister intended to re- 
port Progress at 12 o’clock; and as'that 
hour had almost been reached, and the 
Amendment he (Mr. Ramsay) intended 
to propose would require a lengthened 
explanation, he would move to report 
Progress. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Ramsay.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the time at 
the disposal of the Committee had been 
so dreadfully cut into in the early part 
of the evening that he was in hopes his 
hon. Friend would not have taken off 
another slice at the end of the evening. 
If his hon. Friend would kindly state his 
case before the Committee reported Pro- 
gress it might be useful. 

Mr. GIBSON thought the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Falkirk 
(Mr. Ramsay) was capable of being 
moved in a very short time and in a 
very few sentences; but it must neces- 
sarily lead to some discussion, 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had no 
wish to prevent discussion. 

Mr. GIBSON thought that, under all 
the circumstances, it would perhaps be 
most convenient that the hon. Member 
should open the day with the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HEALY understood that the Go- 
vernment had accepted the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Ros- 
common (Dr. Commins). He thought 
they ought to go a step further, and in- 
clude the ordinary tenancies under the 
Act. The ordinary tenants, as the Bill 
was now drawn, did not get a single 
bit of benefit from it, and he saw no 
reason why they should be restricted. 
He had himself an Amendment to move, 
the object of which was to apply this 
clause, subject to any such conditions 
as were in the Act declared to be statu- 
tory conditions. His point was, that if 
they only accepted the hon. Member for 
Roscommon’s Amendment they would 
still exclude tenants who were under 
ordinary conditions. If the Bill stood 
as it was drawn, ordinary tenants would 
get no benefit from it; but it would take 
away the few benefits from them which 
they now possessed. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
if the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Treasury intended to proceed that night 
with his Motion in regard to the Busi- 
ness of the House ? 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he did not, if it was likely to lead 
to any discussion. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he should oppose the Motion for report- 
ing Progress, unless the noble Lord gave 
a pledge that he would not bring the 
Motion on at that hour of the morning. 
It was simply playing with the House to 
attempt to subvert the ordinary Rules of 
the House at that hour of the night. 

THe CHAIRMAN: That is a ques- 
tion which is not at present before the 
House. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF in- 
timated that he should challenge the 
Motion for reporting Progress. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
wished to point out, with all respect, that 
the question of reporting Progress had 
a great deal to do with the Business that 
was to be taken afterwards. It was 
understood that Progress was to be re- 
ported at 12 o’clock, because the Prime 
Minister was anxious to ask for a Vote 
of Oredit; but it was not understood 
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that they were to report Progress to en- 
able the Government to bring on the 
question of going into Committee of 
Supply on Mondays compulsorily with- 
out an opportunity being afforded for 
discussing any previous Motion. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the noble Lord need be under no 
alarm ; he would not proceed with the 
Motion of which he had given Notice. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; tosit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


SUPPLY — CIVIL SERVICES AND 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
FurtTHer Vote on Account. 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘*Thatafurthersum, not exceeding £2,541,300, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charge for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1882, 
viz :— 


CIVIL SERVICES. 


Crass I.—Pusrtic Works anp Buvutp- 
INGS. 
Great Britain :— 
£ 
Furniture of Public Offices .. whe 500 
Revenue Department Buildings -. 35,000 
County Court Buildings .. a 7,000 
Metropolitan Police Courts .. He 1,000 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland °e 1,000 
New Courts of Justice, &c. .. 15,000 
Surveys of the United Kingdom i 20,000 
Science and Art Department Buildings 500 
British Museum Buildings .. a 1,000 
Natural History Museum .. .» 10,000 


Edinburgh University Buildings i - - 
Harbours, &c. under Board of Trade 1,000 
Rates on Government Property \ ei 


Britain and Treland) i 50,000 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade .. a 2,500 
Treland :— 
Public Buildings .. .. 18,000 
Science and Art Buildings, Dublin - - 
Shannon Navigation v4 wo Ewe 
Abroad :— 
Lighthouses Abroad -. 1,000 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings .. 2,000 


Crass II.—Sazarres anp EXxPENsESs OF 
Crvit DEPARTMENTS. 


{May 30, 





England :— £ 
House of Lords, Offices .. 3 4,000 
House of Commons, Offices .. aa Se 
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Treasury, including Parliamentary 
Counsel 10,000 
Home Office and Subordinate Depart- 
ments .. P 15,000 
Foreign Office ©. oe -. 12,000 
Colonial Office 13,000 
Privy Council Office and Subordinate 
Departments .. 10,000 
Privy Seal Office .. 500 
Board of Trade and Subordinate De- 
partments 20,000 
Charity Commission (including En- 
dowed Schools Department) ‘a 5,000 
Civil Service Commission .. 4,000 
Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Com- 
mission 3,000 


Inclosure and Drainage Acts “Expenses 2,000 
Exchequer and Audit Department .. 15,000 


Friendly Societies, Registry -. 1,000 
Local Government Board .. .. 25,000 
Lunacy Commission oh “- 2,500 
Mint (including Coinage) .. -. 6,000 
National Debt Office * °p oe 2,000 
Patent Office ee “s 4,500 
Paymaster General’s Office . -. 4,600 
Public Works Loan Commission se 700 
Record Office , 3,000 
Registrar General’ s Office (including 
Census) = 15,000 
Stationery and Printing oe .. 80,000 
Woods, Forests, &c., Office of big 4,000 
Works and Public Buildings, Office of 7,000 
Secret Service on 2,000 
Scotland :— 
Exchequer and other Offices & 500 
Fishery Board .. ee 1,000 
Lunacy Commission 500 
Registrar General’s Office (including 
Census) 5,000 
Board of Supervision i oo. 1,000 
Ireland :— 
Lord Lieutenant’s Household ra 500 
Chief Secretary’s Office . - 8,000 
Charitable Donations and " Bequests 
Office .. oi ee 100 
Local Government ‘Board os -. 20,000 
Public Works Office es us 2,000 
Record Office 500 
Registrar General's Office (imeluding 
Census) . 6,000 
Valuation and Boundary Survey .. 2,000 
Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 
England :— £ 
Law Charges i se F900 
Public Prosecutor’s Office .. “4 600 
Criminal Prosecutions 15,000 


eco f Division, High Court of Jus- 


tic 25,000 
Central Office of the Supreme Court, 
&e. 15,000 
Probate &e. Registries, High Court of 
Justice . 5,000 
Admiralty ‘Registry, High ‘Court of 
Justice 500 
Wreck Commission “a 1,000 
Bankruptcy Court (London) -. 56,000 
County Courts .. -. 20,000 
Land Registry 500 


Revising Pacdaiees, England - - 
Police Courts (London and Sheerness) 1,000 
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Metropolitan Police .. . 60,000 | Colonies, Grants in Aid 5,000 
eee oo Borough Police, Great Orange River Territory and St. Helena 500 


1,000 
Convict "Establishments in | England 


and the Colonies 20,000 
Prisons, England . 50,000 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools 

Great Britain - - 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 2,000 

Scotland:— 
Lord Advocate, and Criminal Proceed- 

ings a 5,000 
Courts of ‘Law and J ustice . 5,000 
Register House  Yeapenaned 2,000 
Prisons, Scotland . 10,000 

Treland :— 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 

tions . -» 10,000 
Supreme Court of Judicature 15,000 
Court of Bankruptcy rs 1,500 
Admiralty Court Registry .. 100 
Registry of Deeds = 2,000 
Registry of Judgments 600 
County Court Officers, &c. 10,000 
Dublin Metropolitan Police (including 

Police Courts) .. 30,000 
Constabulary 220,000 
Prisons, Ireland .. 25,000 
Reformatory and Industrial ‘Schools . 20,000 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum .. 500 


Crass IV.—Epvcation, ScrENcE, AND 


Arr. 
England :— £ 
Public Education .. 400,000 
Science and Art Department 50,000 
British Museum ‘ 15,000 


National Gallery .. 2,000 
National Portrait Gallery 300 
Learned Societies, &c. 5,000 
London University 2,000 

~— Sea Exploring Expedition (Re- 
ort) 1,000 

Pa ald and Melbourne International 
Exhibitions . be ‘% 1,000 

Scotland :— 


Public Education .. -» 80,000 
Universities, &c. ais : 2,000 
National Gallery .. ro bi - - 
Ireland :— 
Public Education .. 130,000 
Teachers’ Pension Office .. 100 
Endowed Schools Commissioners 100 
National Gallery .. 300 
Queen’s University 500 
Royal University .. 200 
Queen’s Colleges .. 2,000 
Royal Irish Academy 300 


Crass V.—ForEIGN AND CoLONIAL 
SERVICES. 


£ 
Diplomatic Services 30,000 
Consular Services .. 50,000 
Suppression of the Slave Trade 500 
Tonnage Bounties, &c. 1,500 


Suez Canal (British Directors) oe - 





Subsidies to Telegraph Companies .. i the 


Crass VI.—Non-EFrecrivE AND CHari- 
TABLE SERVICES AND RETIRED ALLow- 
ANCES, AND GRATUITIES FOR CHARITABLE 
AND OTHER PURPOSES. 

£ 

Superannuation and Retired Allow- 
ances .. 

Merchant Seamen’ 8 Fund ‘Pensions, 
&e. 6,000 

Relief of ‘Distressed British Seamen 


100,000 











Abroad 2,000 
Pauper Lunatics, England , x 1,000 
Pauper Lunatics, Scotland . 1,000 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland .. 10,000 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland 1,500 
Friendly Societies Deficiency - - 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 

Allowances, Great Britain 500 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 

Allowances, Ireland " 500 

Cuass VII.—MIscELLANEovus. 
£ 
Temporary Commissions 5,000 
Miscellaneous Expenses... oe 500 
Total for Civil Services £1 961,300 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
£ 
Customs .. 100,000 
Inland Revenue 80,000 
Post Office +z 200,000 
Post Office Packet Service ae 100,000 
Post Office Telegraphs 100,000 
Total for the Revenue sigie a t- 
ments . £580,000 
Grand Total £2,541,300” 


Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked if it was intended to take Supply 
before the Land Bill was finally dis- 
posed of, or was it intended to suspend 
Supply while the Land Bill was before 
the House? He was anxious to know 
what the condition of the House was. 
So far, a had taken very few Votes 
in Supply 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was very 
difficult for the Government to judge 
what time the Land Bill would take in 
Committee. Indeed, it was extremely 
difficult; and, therefore, he was unable 
to give any authoritative answer in re- 
ference to Supply. He certainly did not 
expect to make any great progress in 
Supply until the Land Bill was got rid 
of; and after that was done Supply would 
be regularly proceeded with. 
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Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF wished 
to put a Question to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister in reference 
to the order of Business. There were 
several Bills put down constantly which 
he did not believe the Government had 
any intention of bringing on; but the 
fact that they were down on the Paper 
gave a great deal of trouble to hon. 
Members. For instance, there were the 
Parliamentary Elections Bill and the 
Parliamentary Oaths Bill. He did not 
think the Government ought to put down 
Bills of such importance unless they in- 
tended to bring them on. Night after 
night he saw the Parliamentary Oaths 
Bill on the Paper. There was no neces- 
sity for this, as there could be very little 
intention on the part of the Government 
of proceeding with it at once, and he was 
certain the right hon. Gentleman had no 
wish to carry it forward in an under- 
hand way. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: Questions relating 
to the Orders of the Day can only be 
asked in the House, and not in Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF would, 
under these circumstances, move to re- 
port Progress, so that he might be able 
to put this Question. 

Tne CHAIRMAN: That would still 
be an irregular course. The Question 
which the hon. Member proposes to ask 
can only be put in the House with the 
Speaker in the Chair. 

Mr. T. COLLINS said, they could not 
have the Speaker in the Chair unless 
they reported Progress; and as it was 
desirable that they should report Pro- 
gress, in order to have the Speaker in 
the Chair, he would second the Motion 
for reporting Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Sir #. 
Drummond Wolff.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did not 
understand one of the phrases made use 
of by the Prime Minister. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that Supply would 
be taken when ‘‘the bulk of our work 
on the Land Bill was concluded;’’ but 
he had not made it clear whether he re- 
ferred to the work in Committee, or to 
the work which the House would have 
to do on the third reading. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, in some cases 
work strictly analagous to work in Com- 





mittee went over to the Report. If that 
were so in the present case, he should 
include the stage of Report in the ex- 
pression he had used. 

Mr. GORST asked if the Prime Mi- 
nister could give the House any pros- 
pect of a discussion on the state of 
affairs in the Transvaal? A great deal 
of reticence had been exercised in con- 
nection with this subject in order not to 
cause the Government embarrassment in 
the position in which they were placed ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman would be 
conscious that the state of affairs in the 
Transvaal were extremely serious, and 
that many hon. Members who desired to 
see the undertakings of the Government 
carried out were very anxious with re- 
gard to the Transvaal question. He 
trusted the Government would appoint 
an early day for the discussion of the 
Motion which stood upon the Paper. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the answer 
he had given to the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) was that Her 
Majesty’s Government could not appoint 
a day for discussion on his Motion until 
the labours of the Commission were 
completed. A telegram had been re- 
ceived that day, stating that the work 
of the Commission had begun, and he 
presumed, when it was completed, the 
right hon. Baronet would renew his ap- 
plication to the Government. The answer 
to that application would depend on one 
consideration. The desire of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was that the discus- 
sion should be taken as soon as it could 
be proceeded with without detriment to 
the Public Service; but their decision 
must be founded on the actual progress 
of the Commission in its work. 

Captain AYLMER understood that 
the Estimates would be postponed to 
the end of the Session, when most hon. 
Members were out of town. He had 
given a great deal of attention to the 
various items of Supply last year, and 
had frequently addressed the Committee 
when scarcely 40 Members were present 
in the House, owing to the Estimates 
having been introduced at so late a 
period of the Session. There could be 
no doubt thatthe postponement of Supply 
to the last days of the Session was most 
injurious to the interests of the Public 
Service. 

Kart PERCY said, as Supply was 
the special work of the House of Com- 
mons, it was very important that the 
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Votes should be fully discussed. Al- 
though it was disagreeable to those who 
had no right to speak with authority on 
the course of Business to mention the 
subject, yet he thought hon. Members 
had a right to know whether, in the 
opinion of the occupants of both Front 
Benches, the course proposed to be fol- 
lowed in the case of the Civil Service 
Estimates was for the interest of the 
country. Was it for the interest of the 
Public Service that a second Vote should 
be taken on account, and that all consi- 
deration of the Estimates should be rele- 
gated to a period when there could be 
no possible opportunity for full discus- 
sion ? 

Mr. ONSLOW asked, whether the 
Prime Minister would appoint a Morn- 
ing Sitting on an early day for the con- 
sideration of the Indian Budget? He 
also wished to know whether the Parlia- 
mentary Oaths Bill was intended to be 
postponed until after the third reading, 
or when the Report of the Irish Land 
Bill was taken ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR hoped 
the Prime Minister would give a satis- 
factory answer as to the course of Public 
Business to hon. Members who had just 
spoken above the Gangway. He consi- 
dered the conduct of the Government 
with regard to Supply was deserving of 
severe animadversion. On Friday night 
last, the Government waited until 1 
o’clock in the morning, and then, having 
two Notices on the Paper with regard 
to Supply—namely, the Ist and 2nd 
Classes of the Civil Service Estimates and 
the 10th Vote of the Army Estimates— 
the noble Lord the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury intimated that it was a 
gent deal too late to agree to the Civil 

ervice Estimates at that hour. Now, 
these two classes, in their entirety, did 
not amount to so large a sum as the 
single Army Vote, which was for 
£3,500,000. This latter sum was voted 
when there were scarcely 40 Members 
present, although it seemed to provide 
for almost all the Military Administra- 
tion, and amounted to nearly one-third 
of the total Effective Vote for the Army 
Service. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War told the 
Committee that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the sum should be voted at 
once. But it must be palpable to any- 
one acquainted with the facts of the 
case that such a representation was ab- 
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surd—that before two months of the 
financial year had expired the War 
Office could require nearly one-half of 
the whole amount of the Military Esti- 
mates for the year. Yet, upon that re- 
presentation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Committee was induced to vote a 
sum which made up a total of nearly 
£8,000,000 on account of the Army 
Estimates. He (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
and one or two hon. Members opposed 
this Vote upon the principle that it was 
unfair to the country and the House of 
Commons to bring forward as matters of 
urgency Votes on Account which at that 
time of the financial year could not pos- 
sibly be required. He should to the 
utmost of his power always oppose the 
voting of public money in this manner. 
On the present occasion, therefore, he 
should ask Her Majesty’s Government 
to give the House an assurance that 
they would not do what had so often 
been done before—namely, put off the 
Committee of Supply to the end of the 
Session, when nothing like serious dis- 
cussion or examination of the Estimates 
would be practicable. He remembered 
the Prime Minister admitting, in his 
place, that he would be very glad to see 
the Estimates thoroughly canvassed, and 
that he did not think they had always 
received the attention which they de- 
served. It was perfectly useless to make 
observations of that kind if he so ma- 
naged the Public Business that these 
Votes should not be brought before the 
House until the Session was nearly at 
an end. For these reasons, he joined 
the hon. and gallant Member for Maid- 
stone (Captain Aylmer) in the repre- 
sentations he had made. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, the 
Prime Minister stated, at the beginning of 
the Session, that he proposed totakea Vote 
on Account for three months ; but, upon 
his offering opposition to the Motion, the 
right hon. Gentleman consented to reduce 
the amount asked for to two months’ 
Supply. At the same time, the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that in consequence of 
the pressure of Business, owing to the 
long debates on the Protection of Person 
and Property (Ireland) Bill and the 
Arms Bill, he would very likely have to 
ask the House to give another Vote on 
Account before he went into Committee 
of Supply. This Vote of two months’ 
Supply was readily granted, and it was 
also understood that, under peculiar cir- 

















cumstances, the House would not object 
to the further demand which was now 
made. But he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
hoped it was clear that there would be 
no further Vote on Account after the 
present, and that the Government would, 
in the course of the next six weeks, 
bring forward the Estimates from time to 
time. He could not help thinking that 
it the Government put a little pressure 
upon their Friends on Friday evenings 
there would be no difficulty in making a 
satisfactory arrangement. The late Go- 
vernment had often been obliged to take 
that course. Again, it was very unsatis- 
factory that the Estimates should be 
brought on at so late an hour. It would 
be remembered that when the Army 
Estimates were proposed the Vote was 
granted on the understanding that the 
money was absolutely necessary for the 
Public Service, and that there would be 
an opportunity given for discussing the 
particular points which hon. Members 
had to raise, but which they did not 
then raise, upon the Vote. The late 
Secretary of State for War (Colonel 
Stanley) sat up to 5 v’clock in the morn- 
ing, and, together with other Members 
of the late Government, assisted to pass 
the Vote. When the Vote came forward 
for discussion he trusted it would be 
brought on at an earlier time than on 
the last occasion, for it was almost need- 
less to say that 5 o’clock in the morning 
was not a suitable hour to discuss Votes 
in Supply. 

Mr. GLADSTONE admitted that it 
was most unsatisfactory that Supply 
should be taken either at too late an 
hour of the night or at too late a period 
of the Session; but what were the Go- 
vernment to do? ‘Two hours or more of 
every Government night were consumed 
by the Questions put to Ministers. Those 
Questions were, to a great extent, no 
doubt, a consequence of the extreme 
strain put upon private Members of late. 
But if the condition of private Members 
was bad, that of the Government was 
still worse. He could only say they 
would do the best they could under diffi- 
cult circumstances; and he hoped that 
hon. Members opposite would call them 
to account if they did not make a ju- 
dicious use of the limited resources a 
their disposal. 

Mr. GORST reminded the Prime 
Minister that in the early part of the 
Session two hours, at least, were wasted 
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on each of three successive nights becaues 
sufficient Votes in Committee of Supply 
were not on the Paper, and Progress was 
reported very early. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that on the occasion referred to 
Progress was not reported till close on 
12 o’clock, and then only because some 
of the Irish Votes had to be postponed, 
as they were likely to give rise to a 
lengthy discussion. It was often com- 
plained that Supply was taken at too 
late an hour. 

Mx. SCLATER-BOOTH pointed out 
that if time was wasted in putting Ques- 
tions, time was also wasted by the ridi- 
culous answers to those Questions. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Prime 
Minister if he could not agree to leave 
the Vote for the Irish Constabulary out 
of the Votes, and so rescue those Irish 
Members who thought as he did from 
an exceedingly disagreeable position ? 
His hon. Friend the Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. Justin M‘Oarthy) had a Motion 
on the Paper, amounting to a Vote of 
Want of Confidence in the Administra- 
tion of the Irish Executive. There were 
questions of a very vital and grave 
character in reference to that Motion 
which he desired to bring before the 
House, questions connected with the 
administration of the money which they 
were asked to vote to-night. He sup- 
posed he should be told, if he objected 
to the granting of this £220,000 with 
which to buy buckshot for the Irish 
Constabulary, to be used in shooting 
down women, and children, and men in 
the West of Ireland, who were unable 
to pay the excessive rents required of 
them—he supposed he should be told he 
was obstructing the Land Bill. They 
could not give this money to the Irish 
Government without a protest, and he 
was convinced that public opinion in 
Ireland would cheerfully give up a day 
or part of a day from the Land Rill to 
finish the discussion on the Motion of 
his hon. Friend. It must be remem- 
bered that the Land Bill -could not 
be passed for a considerable time. 
There were 1,500 Amendments on the 
Paper, and they had taken two whole 
days in discussing two of them. It would 
not require a very difficult calculation to 
ascertain, if two Amendments took two 
whole days, how many days 1,500 Amend- 
ments would take. Assuming that the 
Amendments remaining on the Paper 
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were only to take a fraction of the time 
occupied by the two Amendments already 
disposed of, the Committee would admit 
that they must sit, in all probability, for 
two months before they could pass the 
Bill. In the meantime, the Irish people 
were to be exposed to all the horrors of 
what was very little short of martial law. 
The Prime Minister told them they dare 
not take a division on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Longford; he did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman thought 
so now, and he did not think many hon. 
Members thought so. They had never 
shown any fear to take the opinion of 
the House when it was necessary or de- 
sirable. He believed every line of the 
speech the Chief Secretary made the 
other day could be answered. A friend, 
who had seen the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary in prison, wired him as follows:— 


“Mr. Dillon wrote by last night’s post to the 
Speaker complaining of being forcibly pre- 
vented from representing his constituents, and 
demanding an opportunity of repudiating the 
report of speech made by Forster about him. 
lf possible, get WDillon’s letter read to the 
House.” 


Now, consider what their position was. 
They maintained that the charges which 
had been made by the Irish Government 
against the 110 men who were now con- 
fined in gaol were libellous and calum- 
nious, and this they could prove to the 
satisfaction of the House. They could 
prove that the class of men that the 
Chief Secretary said his Act was in- 
tended to arrest had not been arrested, 
and that all the persons who had been 
arrested were men of stainless charac- 
ter; they could prove that the class of 
men who had been arrested by the Go- 
vernment, so far from being village 
scoundrels and ruffians, were men of the 
highest respectability. What had been 
done in reference to his friend, Father 
Sheehy? The Chief Secretary did not 
scruple to suggest that Father Sheehy, 
an esteemed clergyman, against whom 
nothing had ever been brought, had 
been guilty of an act for which, had he 
really been guilty, he would have been 
unfrocked by the discipline of his Church. 
The Chief Secretary suggested that Father 
Sheehy had taken part in a violent and 
secret agitation, that he had induced an 
unlawful assembly, and had, therefore, 
become amenable to the law. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is referring to a previous debate, 
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and the next Order of the Day is one on 
which he could legitimately discuss this 
matter. I think he is not regular in 
discussing the question upon a proposal 
for a reduction of this Vote. 

Mr. PARNELL, said he was endea- 
vouring to urge upon the Committee and 
the Government the proptiety of post- 
poning this Vote until they had had 
an opportunity of finishing the debate 
and taking the judgment of the House 
upon the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Longford. No one would really be- 
grudge the short time necessary for the 
purpose of finishing the debate ; it could 
not have any appreciable effect upon the 
Land Bill, for it could not delay the 
passing of the Bill for more than a few 
hours. He feared, unless something 
was done in the way of relief much more 
quickly than was proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman, trouble might come 
which might shake the whole of Chris- 
tianity; they might fear a serious colli- 
sion between police and people. At the 
present time counsels were being given 
which he had never given, and which 
he had from the commencement refused 
to sanction, and those counsels were that 
the people should refuse the payment 
of all rent. But if aggravation was to 
be piled upon aggravation, if the Go- 
vernment insisted upon turning a deaf 
ear to the complaints of an unfortunate 
people, if the Government compelled 
them to wait for several long and dreary 
months before the Land Bill could pos- 
sibly become law, could they be sur- 
prised if the people listened to men who 
were more advanced, and if they sought 
protection in the only possible way open 
to them, and that was by starving out 
the landlands by refusing payment of 
all rents? He entreated the Prime Mi- 
nister to relieve the Irish Members of 
the difficulty, and not to insist upon the 
Vote for the Irish Constabulary until 
an opportunity was afforded them of 
putting their case properly before the 
country, and this they would have on 
the Motion of his hon. Friend-(Mr. Jus- 
tin M‘Carthy). 


Question put, ‘That the Vote be 
agreed to.” 


Mr. T. COLLINS rose to Order. A 
Motion had been made to report Pro- 
gress, and had not yet been withdrawn. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he would be willing to withdraw the 
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Motion if he obtained a satisfactory 
answer from the Government upon the 
oint he had raised. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, of late the 
practice had grown up of reading to the 
House Notices of Questions. Questions, 
he thought, might very well be handed 
in to the Clerk at the Table. His chief 
object, however, in rising was to suggest 
that Questions, except on special occa- 
sions, should not be put on Government 
nights. Time was of comparatively little 
importance on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
and might be spent in Questions. 

Mr. T. COLLINS disapproved of the 
latter suggestion. It yearn to him 
that, inasmuch as the Government had 
deprived private Members of nearly all 
the time understood to be at their dis- 
posal, Questions ought to be put on Go- 
vernment nights only. 

Mr. GLADSTONE could not under- 
stand how it was said that the Govern- 
ment appropriated the greater part of 
the time of the House, for not only now, 
but for a long time past, three times as 
many Questions as formerly were put to 
Ministers, necessarily occupying a con- 
siderable time. The Vote now under 
discussion was simply to enable the Go- 
vernment to fulfil the obligations of the 
State in the shape of the payment of the 
servants of the State. When a Vote was 
required to cover the financial year, the 
whole subject could be discussed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR could not 
reconcile the statement of the Prime Mi- 
nister with the fact that of the total cost 
of £915,000 for the County and Borough 
Police in Great Britain the Government 
only proposed to take £2,000, or 1-450th 
part; while besides £220,000 already 
granted for the Irish Constabulary, they 
now wished another £220,000, or more 
than one-fourth of the total Vote of 
£1,192,000. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
explained that the smallness of the Eng- 
lish Vote was owing to the fact that a 
large proportion of the cost of the Eng- 
lish Police was paid out of the rates. 
The payments in England from the 
Exchequer were made provisionally; 
but the-whole cost of the Irish Con- 
stabulary was paid by the Exchequer, 
and at once. 

Mr. HICKS wished to know why so 
many Orders were placed on the Paper? 
and referred to the [great inconvenience 
private Members were put to by not 
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knowing what Business would come 
before the House. As an instance, he 
mentioned that the Parliamentary Oaths 
Bill, which had been off the Paper, had 
now been put on again; and he asked 
what use it was for the Government to 
put down Notices which they had no in- 
tention of taking ? 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF ex- 
pressed his willingness, after the expla- 
nation of the Prime Minister, to with- 
draw his Motion. 

Mr. PARNELL inquired how he 
could move to reduce the Vote for the 
Constabulary ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: By a Motion to 
reduce the whole sum. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a further sum, not exceeding £2,321,300 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the charge for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1882.”— 


(Mr Parnell.) 


Mr. HEALY wished to call attention 
to the arrest of a man named Murray. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I do not see that 
that subject is properly before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HEALY: Can I raise it on the 
Vote for Prisons ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR rose to 
a point of Order, and asked, whether, if 
the Vote was now taken, it would be com- 
petent to any Member to reduce it by 
the amount for Secret Service ? 

Tut CHAIRMAN : It would be com- 
petent to an hon, Member to reduce the 
sum by a substantial amount for a par- 
ticular purpose. It would not be com- 
petent to reduce an item. I do not 
see that this comes under the Prisons 
Vote. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR wished to 
know whether it was necessary to vote 
this money then in the interests of the 
Public Service? If so, he could not un- 
derstand the way in which the Govern- 
ment managed their Business. They 
brought on their Votes at a time when 
there could be no discussion, and insisted 
that they must be passed. Was it fair 
that the Irish Members should be asked 
to Vote £220,000 for a matter they had, 
over and over again, tried to get dis- 
cussed? He did not wish to enter into 
a contest with the Government if he 
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could possibly avoid it; but he must ask | vernment had not been able to get any 
the Prime Minister to answer a question | evidence against this man, who was 


he had put earlier in the evening. 
Vote of £220,000 raised the question of 
the policy of the Government in continu- 
ing to lend the Constabulary and the 
Military to assist in evictions; and he 
wished to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would, before the Whitsun- 
tide Holidays, give the Irish Members 
an opportunity of discussing this ques- 
tion. If not, he was afraid they must 
continue the discussion. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN regretted 
that this Vote had been taken in the 
absence of the Chief Secretary, for it 
could not fairly be discussed in his 
absence. He would, however, ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland what the 
Government intended to do with those 
policemen who had scandalously abused 
the confidence and secrecy of the Census 
papers? Was the Committee to reward 
those policemen by giving this Vote? 
A police officer had admitted, in open 
Court, that, having got a correct Census 
paper, he took another paper to the 
man’s house, under the pretence that the 
other was erroneously filled up; and so, 
on that lying pretence, obtained the 
man’s signature to the second paper, in 
order to give evidence against the man 
in one of those miserable prosecutions 
now current in Ireland. He had told 
the Prime Minister that this was one of 
the things that would be done by Irish 
policemen more zealcus than conscien- 
tious; and he wished to see whether 
there was an Englishman in the House 
who would defend such trickery, chi- 
canery, and falsehood. "What was to be 
done with the policemen who had acted 
in that way? What censure had been 
passed upon them ? 

Mr. HEALY wished to put a ques- 
tion to the Attorney General for Ireland 
upon the arrest of the man named Mur- 
ray. He was told that that man was a 
thorough scoundrel, and he believed that 
everyone would approve of the arrest. 
He was a bailiff, and he was popularly 
supposed to have shot his employer, 
with whom he had had a dispute. The 
man was clearing out of the country in 
September or October, but he was ar- 
rested at Queenstown. What good did 
his arrestdo? He was leaving his coun- 
try for his country’s good, and he could 
not see the advantage of keeping the 
man in prison for 18 months. The Go- 
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The | charged with attempting to murder his 


employer, Mr. Wheeler ; and he was not 
arrested under the Coercion Acts. It was 
a good job for the Government that the 
Chief Secretary was absent. In dealing 
with the Attorney General for Ireland, 
Irish Members knew that they were deal- 
ing with a Gentleman in whom they had 
some confidence. If the Chief Secretary 
had been in his place they would have 
offered much more resistance to the Go- 
vernment. Before the Easter Recess, 
he had brought before the House the 
case of a man named Downey, who was 
arrested under the Coercion Acts, but 
who proved his innocence, and had to 
be released, after being kept in prison 
for three months. Why was that man 
arrested ; and why did the Government, 
instead of making some inquiries, trust 
to the local police, and only set the man 
free when his case was brought before 
the House? If it was right to release 
him, it was wrong to arrest him; if it 
was right to arrest him, then it was 
wrong to let him out. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR asked when 
the House would have an opportunity 
of continuing the discussion on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for the county 
of Longford? There was no time to 
discuss the matter on this Vote, and, in 
order to give the Government time to 
consider when they could give an oppor- 
tunity of resuming the debate, he would 
move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Ir. 7. P. 
O’ Connor.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that even 
assuming, for the purpose of argument, 
that one or two policemen in Ireland had 
done wrong, surely that was no reason 
for refusing the money for the main- 
tenance of the whole force 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR was sorry 
tosee the difference there was between the 
County Constabulary of Ireland and the 
Borough and County Police of England. 
It was said that this Vote on Account 
was for six weeks, and if they went into 
a calculation of the totals for the year 
they would find that the sum required 
was £150,000; but in this Vote on Ac- 
count they were asked to give £220,000. 
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This was considerably more than they 
ought to vote, and he desired some ex- 
planation from the Government with 
regard to it. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that although the Vote was only 
for six weeks, it included two monthly 
payments ; therefore, it was one-sixth of 
the total amount that was now asked for. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘OCARTHY said, the 
Government had made no answer as to 
the resumption of the debate on his 
Motion. It was difficult to discuss the 
whole question of the Irish Police on 
these Estimates, and, as they had a dis- 
tinct Motion on the matter before the 
House, they asked whether the Govern- 
ment would enable them to resume its 
discussion? If the Government did not 
afford them the opportunity they desired, 
they would be compelled to avail them- 
selves of any irregular chance that might 
present itself for discussing the subject, 
or leave it undiscussed altogether. They 
could not possibly allow the Government 
Vote with regard to the Irish Police to 
go unchallenged, and they did not in- 
tend to. 

Mr. T. COLLINS would suggest that 
if the hon. Member wished to raise a 
discussion on this matter, the best thing 
he could do would be to put down his 
Motion for to-morrow, and then move 
that the other Orders of the Day be 
postponed until that Motion was dis- 
posed of. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
complained that the course the hon. 
Member who had just sat down had re- 
commended would be most irregular. 
As to the appeal of the hon. Member for 
Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy), what 
had fallen from his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gladstone) had shown that he was 
anxious that the debate should be con- 
tinued, and that the sense of the House 
should be taken upon it; but, believing 
as they did in the paramount import- 
ance, especially to Ireland, of the dis- 
cussion on the Land Law (Ireland) Bill, 
they could not hold out any hope that 
time would be afforded for the resump- 
tion of the debate at an early hour in 
the evening. It had been hoped that 
the debate might have been resumed 
to-day. The discussion on the Land 
Bill was adjourned at 12 o’clock, and if 
the present conversation had not been 
so prolonged some further progress 
might now have beenmade. An oppor- 
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tunity had been afforded to hon. Mem- 
bers to make their charge against the 
Government, and the Government reply 
had been given. By that reply the 
Government were prepared to stand, and 
if hon. Gentlemen had desired to take 
the sense of the House upon it, they 
could have done so by complying with 
the request his right hon. Friend had 
made on Tuesday. Hon. Members, if 
they wished, might resume the discus- 
sion to-night, and, if they desired, they 
might take the sense of the House on 
the Motion. It was not at present in 
the power of the Government to name 
any convenient time for the resumption 
of the debate, and he really failed to 
see what useful end could be gained by 
involving the House in a conflict on the 
question of this Vote on Account. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, it would seem 
that the enormous number of Amend- 
ments to the Land Bill standing in the 
name of Liberal Members was a perfect 
godsend to Her Majesty’s Government, 
because, at every point at which their 
policy was challenged, whether at home 
or abroad, they took their stand on the 
alleged necessity for giving time for the 
discussion of these Amendments. He 
could not help thinking that there was 
some connection between the multitude 
of Liberal Amendments and the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and, in- 
stead of addressing so many appeals to 
that side of the House to abstain from 
discussing the affairs of their own coun- 
try, the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for India and other Members of 
the Government should address them- 
selves to their own followers, and re- 
quest them to be more saving of their 
breath and of the time of the House in 
the discussion of their own Amendments. 
As for the suggestion that the Irish 
Members ought to be satisfied with the 
opportunity already given to them of 
discussing the Motionof the hon. Member 
for Longford, hethoughtit required all the 
proverbialimpassivenessof the Secretary 
of State for India to enable the Govern- 
ment to place such an astounding pro- 
position before the House. The way 
the Government facilitated hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland in this matter was by 
forcing the Mover of the Motion to open 
the charge against the Chief Secretary 
and his subordinates at 4 o’clock in the 
morning. Then, indeed, he must frankly 
admit the Government did give him 
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(Mr. O’Donnell) an opportunity of con- 
tributing some observations to the eluci- 
dation ‘of the Government case. Then 
came the Chief Secretary with a speech 
of two hours’ duration, leaving about 30 


minutes for exposing the monstrous tis- | 


sue of misrepresentations which had 


been imposed upon that innocent and | 


The Whips had | by the noble Marquess as he treated the 


incredulous person. 
issued their mandate, and the Govern- 
ment were prepared with their strong 
battalions. The bulk of the Liberal 
Party had only been present at the ob- 
servations; but they were to snuff out 
the Irish debate by’ voting blindfold, 
in trust upon the observations of the 
Chief Secretary alone. Such a manner 
of treating Irish affairs was something 
like adding insult to injury. He would 
ask the noble Marquess to use some of 
his influence to induce a more economic 
use of time in the discussion of the Land 
Bill, so as to enable Irish Members to 
bring forward the very grave charges 
they had to bring forward against the 
Irish Administration. He was not aware 
what opportunity could be given for 
discussing the affairs of Ireland, if the 
noble Lord and those who acted with 
him persisted in encouraging their fol- 
lowers to take up the time of the House 
in unnecessary discussions on the Land 
Bill, to give the Government an excuse 
for shelving every discussion on every 
subject. There were a large number 
of Amendments, some of which were to 
the effect—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
that the hon. Member is going beyond 
the Motion before the House. He is 
discussing the Amendment. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was sorry 
he had been misled, but he understood 
the Secretary of State for India had in- 
troduced the necessity for discussing the 
Land Bill. He (Mr. O’Donnell) did not 
wish to mention the words of the Bill, 
but only to say that the Government 
should not bring forward the Land Bill 
as a convenient extinguisher of every 
matter that was proposed for discussion. 
Repressive measures were working as 
badly as possible for the Government, 
and he could assure them that this Mo- 
tion would remain hanging over their 
heads, and that, in season or out of 
season, they must have an opportunity 
of showing that the Chief Secretary 
had been imposed upon by a monstrous 
set of fabrications. As yet nothing but 


Mr, O' Donnell 
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that monstrous set of fabrications had 
been laid before the House ; and to say 
that ‘‘the sense of the House” could 
be taken on that was a mere juggling 
with words and paltering with the in- 
telligence of the House. The noble 
Marquess should be reminded that the 
people of Ireland were not to be treated 


Natives of India. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR wished to know 
whether the Government were or were 
not going to give them an opportunity 
of discussing the affairs of Ireland ? 
[**No, no!”] [Mr. Friytican: Hear, 
hear! Excellent Radicalism.] He (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) heard replying to his 
question the voice of an hon. Member 
who had added little to his dignity by 
unseemly squabbling during the course 
of his election. He had put his ques- 
tion to the Government, and not to the 
hon. Member. Early in the evening he 
had informed the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister that they would not 
begin the discussion of the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Longford at 12 o’clock 
at night. They wanted an earlier discus- 
sion, and would have been perfectly pre- 
pared to go on with the debate at 10 
o'clock if they had been allowed. The 
Prime Minister, the Secretary of State 
for India, and several other speakers on 
the Treasury Bench, had laid great stress 
on the decision of the House being given 
on this question. He might say, on his 
own behalf, and on behalf of several 
hon. Friends behind him, that they had 
very little regard for what the decision 
of the House might be. They were not 
so foolish as to suppose that their Mo- 
tion of Censure against the Irish Exe- 
cutive would be carried in that House. 
They knew that, necessarily, they would 
be in a miserable minority ; but what 
they wanted was a fair discussion, in 
which their side, as well as the Govern- 
ment side, of the question would be laid 
before the public of this country and 
the people of Ireland. What was the 
position of affairs at the present time ? 
Why, the real speech which was before 
the country was that which the Chief 
Secretary delivered on Tuesday after- 
noon. The right hon. Gentleman ended 
his speech at 10 minutes or a quarter 
past 6 in the evening. The contested 
Business at these Morning Sittings had 
to be concluded at 10 minutes to 7, 
so that the Irish Members had only had 
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from 10 minutes past 6 to 10 minutes 
to 7 to answer a speech of an hour 
and a-half in length. His hon. Friend 
then took up this question, which was 
entirely unconnected with the real ques- 
tion at issue, and the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, carefully prepared, very ably 
put together, and characterized by his 
usual dexterity in putting his case, was 
allowed to go before the country with- 
out any reply on the part of Irish Mem- 
bers. The Government must understand 
that they would not be permitted to dis- 
miss the House for the Whitsuntide 
Vacation until Irish Members had had 
an opportunity of giving a full reply to 
the speech of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. He did not wish to discuss 
this Vote at so late an hour if he could 
avoid it; but Irish Members could not 
allow it to pass without discussion, inas- 
much as it raised the whole question of 
the Government policy in Ireland. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY renewed 
the suggestion made to the noble Mar- 
quess that he should consent to take 
the Land Bill up to 10 o’clock on Thurs- 
day night, and allow Irish Members to go 
on with this discussion at that hour. The 
two hours that would be thus given 
would not be much time to take from 
the discussion on the Land Bill; and 
if the opportunity were afforded, Irish 
Members would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that their case had gone before 
the country. He trusted that this pro- 
posal, which was made with the object 
of arriving at a convenient settlement of 
the difficulty, would be accepted by the 
noble Marquess. 

Mr. CALLAN hoped the noble Mar- 
quess would not yield to the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy), inasmuch as the Land Bill 
was of far more importance than any 
other subject at the present time. He 
suggested tothe Government that instead 
of having Morning Sittings on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, they should take the entire 
days until the Bill had been disposed of, 
and that the progress of the Bill should 
not be interfered with by the discussion 
of any other subject. 

Mr. HEALY remarked that, notwith- 
standing the solicitude of the Govern- 
ment to pass a Land Bill for Ireland, 
they had occupied the time of the House 
for six or eight weeks in discussions on 
Coercion Bills, and that, after applying 
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coercion to Ireland in the most brutal 
manner, they would not give Irish Mem- 
bers an hour for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the Motion of his hon. Friend. It 
was clear that the Government did not 
wish the speech of the Chief Secretary 
to be replied to. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : I 
entirely acknowledge the courteous tone 
in which the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
has been made; and if I thought it was 
possible to meet his wishes with regard 
to Thursday night, without seriously in- 
terfering with the further discussion of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill, I should be very 
happy to accede to a proposal so fairly 
made. But I wish to point out that the 
suggestion would, unfortunately, reduce 
the time which we should be able on 
Thursday to devote to the consideration 
of the Bill in Committee to perhaps two 
or three hours. It is too frequently the 
case now that we do not reach Com- 
mittee until an advanced time in the 
evening; and if we are to adjourn the 
debate at 10 o’clock on Thursday, the 
day would be almost entirely lost for the 
purposes of the Bill. I must also point 
out that it would not be in the power of 
the Government to secure the object in 
view in that way. It frequently hap- 
pens that when an important debate is 
proposed to be adjourned at an early 
hour, all sorts of opposition is raised to 
that Motion. Therefore, if we proposed 
to adjourn the debate at 10 o’clock on 
Thursday, it might be impossible to 
secure the opportunity desired by the 
hon. Member for Longford. If hon. 
Members from Ireland are really anxious 
that this debate should be renewed, I 
ask whether it would not be possible to 
renew it on Friday next? If so, Her 
Majesty’s Government will do all in 
their power to induce Members, having 
Notices of Motion on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, to withdraw them, 
and would take measures for making 
and keeping a House in the evening. 

Mr. PARNELL thought the Govern- 
ment had made the best proposal in 
their power, and for his-own part was 
perfectly willing to accede to it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 18; 
Noes 185: Majority 167.—(Div. List, 
No. 222.) 
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Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 
Committee tosit again upon Wednesday. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolution [27th May] reported. 
Resolution read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR moved 
that the Vote be re-committed. The 
Vote, he said, was brought on at 10 
o’clock on Saturday morning and it was 
represented by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War that it 
was absolutely necessary that it should 
be taken, and that it was a Vote which 
might be passed without much discus- 
sion. As a matter of fact, this particu- 
lar Vote required to be very carefully 
scrutinized and canvassed by the House. 
Year after year it had been rapidly 
increasing. In 1875-6 it amounted to 
£2,950,000; but that was a great deal 
more than was really required, inasmuch 
as at the end of the financial year the 
War Office had in their hands no less 
than £95,000. In 1876-7 the Estimate 
went up to £2,997,000, and again there 
was a surplus. The increase went on, 
and in 1877-8, including the Supplemen- 
tary Estimate, the Vote was £3,188,000; 
but this sum was in fact exceeded by no 
less a sum than £282,000. In 1878-9 
the Estimate, including the Supplemen- 
tary, amounted to £3,800,000, and this 
was exceeded by £500,000. In 1879-80 
the original Estimate was exceeded by 
£2,000,000. In 1880-1 the Estimate 
fell to £2,790,000; and now the sum 
asked for amounted to £3,500,000. 
Now, the War Office authorities had al- 
ready obtained under Vote 1, £4,500,000, 
The present Vote would put them in 
possession of £8,000,000. The total of 
the Army Estimates for the year was 
about £16,000,000, and the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Childers) wished the 
House to understand that it was abso- 
lutely necessary before the end of the 
second month of the financial year that 
one-half of the Army Estimates should 
be voted. It seemed to be perfectly im- 
possible that the War Office could re- 
quire that 50 per cent of the whole of 
the Army expenditure should be voted 
so early in the financial year. It was 
hardly reasonable that a Vote which 
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| the Vote. 
| very properly provoke criticism ; but the 
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covered almost every ground of Army 
administration should be taken at 2 
o’clock in the morning. The Vote was 
for food, forage, fuel, and light, lodging 
allowances, field allowances, grants for 
home and abroad, besides miscellaneous 
sources—in fact, it was difficult to under- 
stand what part of Army administration 
might not be affected, at any rate, by 
It was a Vote, which might 


right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War represented that it was 
just the reverse. Some Membersin the 
House on Saturday morning expostu- 
lated; but the Secretary of State for 
War seemed to think it was exceedingly 
unreasonable of them to do so. The 
hon. Baronet the Chairman of the Pub- 
lic Accounts Committee (Sir Henry Hol- 
land) went so far as to suggest that the 
right hon. Gentleman should be content 
to take one-half of the Vote, and leave 
the other half as a ground for raising 
any criticism which might appear on 
some subsequent occasion to be called 
for. If the right hon. Gentleman had 
agreed to this suggestion, he (Mr. A. 
O’Connor) would not have raised a 
single objection. The noble Lord the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury did 
not urge any of the Civil Service Esti- 
mates, on the ground that it was too late 
an hour. It seemed extraordinary that 
when it was too late to take the Civil 
Service Estimates, which in amount did 
not equal this single Vote, the Secretary 
of State for War should press on this 
Vote. When the Vote was brought on 
the Committee was scarcely in a mood 
to consider the Vote properly, and the 
consequence was there was a great deal 
of heated discussion, which did not con- 
duce to the proper appreciation of the 
subject. Included in the Vote were a 
number of items which might fairly be 
criticized, especially under present cir- 
cumstances. There were charges for the 
continuance of soldiers upon work which 
certainly Irish Members could not be 
expected to countenance. It was only 
fair the House should consent to have 
the Vote re-committed, to admit of pro- 
per discussion. He now moved that that 
course should be adopted. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘That,’’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
“the said Resolution be re-committed,”’ 
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— (Mr. Arthur O’ Connor,) — instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. A. O’Connor) seemed to 
think the Vote was passed on Saturday 
morning after a short discussion. As a 
matter of fact, the discussion occupied 
from 1 o’clock to 5; and that, notwith- 
standing the importance of the Vote, 
could not be considered an inadequate 
consideration. After the long discus- 
sion on Saturday morning, and after a 
responsible Minister of the Crown, sup- 
ported by his Predecessor in Office, had 
declared that it was necessary the Vote 
should be taken at once, it seemed un- 
reasonable that it should be further 

ostponed. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the greater part 
of the Sitting on Saturday morning was 
occupied in discussing the Motion for 
Adjournment. On account of the late- 
ness of the hour no report of the pro- 
ceedings of the House could be made; 
and although, no doubt, a large majority 
of the Members were in favour of grant- 
ing the money, it was not wise to set 
aside the established and very salutary 
custom which had heretofore been looked 
upon as almost the law of the House 
—namely, the custom of considering 
Votes of such large sums at an early 
hour of the evening. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution agreed to. 


LAND LAW {IRELAND) [PAYMENT OF IN- 
DEMNITY, ADVANCES, SALARIES, 
EXPENSES, &c. ]. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom, of any indemnity which may 
be given by the Land Commission, also the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of sums required for advances or pur- 
chase of Estates, as well as of the salaries of 
Commissioners and others, and of the expenses 
incurred by the Land Commission, which may 
become payable under the provisions of any 
Act of the present Session to further amend the 
Law relating to the occupation and ownership 
of Land in Ireland, and for other purposes re- 
lating thereto. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two 
of the clock. 

House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 31st May, 1881. 


MINUTES. ] — Serzct Commrrrez—Stationery 
Office (Controller’s Report), appointed. 

Pustic Brrts—First Reading—Land Drainage 
Provisional Orders* (104); Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Bandon, 
&c.) * (105); Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Halifax, &c.) * (106). 

Second Reading — Veterinary Surgeons (87) ; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor 
Law) (No. 2) * (88). 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Third 
Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue * (98), 
and passed. 

Referred to Select Committee—Stolen Goods* 
(86). 

Committee—Report—Loczal Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Berwick-upon-Tweed, &c.) * 
(85). 


VETERINARY SURGEONS BILL. 
(The Lord Aberdare.) 
(No. 87.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorp ABERDARE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that its object was to prevent the as- 
sumption of the title of veterinary 
surgeon by unqualified persons. It 
provided for the infliction of a penalty 
on persons practising as duly qualified 
veterinary surgeons without first having 
become members of the Veterinary Col- 
lege. It was not intended to interfere 
with persons who acted as farriers or 
treated cattle without professing to be 
veterinary surgeons. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Aberdare.) 


Eart SPENCER said, he was able, on 
the part of the Government, to support 
the second reading of the Bill. In some 
parts of the country there was a con- 
siderable deficiency in the number of 
trained veterinary surgeons. It was im- 
portant in carrying out the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act to encourage as 
far as possible the veterinary science; 
but beyond that he thought it was of 
the greatest possible importance that 
whilst they endeavoured to prevent the 
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spread of infectious diseases amongst 
cattle they should try to mitigate the 
severity of the diseases themselves 
which were a source of very great 
loss to the farmers in this country. 
Every measure, therefore, that would 
have the effect of improving the position 
of veterinary surgeons would deserve 
their Lordships’ support. He could not 
help thinking that some of the clauses 
of the Bill went rather further than they 
should. Nodoubt every person who as- 
sumed a title to which he had no right 
should be liable to some prosecutions ; 
but he did not think if any person 
chose to consult a cow doctor, or anyone 
who presumed to have a knowledge of a 
certain cattle disease without being able 
to call himself a member of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, that the 
law ought to object. Thus, in the 8rd 
clause, the words ‘‘ or veterinary prac- 
titioner;”? and, again, ‘‘or otherwise 
qualified practitioner’’ might, strictly 
construed, apply to many people quali- 
fied to practice veterinary surgery, but 
who could not under this Bill assume the 
title of veterinary surgeon. Subject to 
the objections he had indicated, and 
which could be amended in Committee, 
he would support the measure. 

Tur Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
he wished to point out that there was a 
very important body in Edinburgh called 
the Edinburgh Veterinary College, which 
had a large staff of Professors, and was 
thoroughly competent to give perfect 
and adequate instruction in veterinary 
science. When he held the Office he 
had the honour to hold in Ireland in 
connection with the late Government, 
they had frequently selected practitioners 
who had been educated at that College 
for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mals) ActinIreland. They always had 
the greatest possible confidence in the 
diplomas given to persons educated in 
that College, and in no case had they 
found that they had acted improperly in 
appointing persons educated there. To 
all intents and purposes the gentlemen 
educated there were veterinary surgeons 
in the highest sense of the term ; and he 
thought it would be a very sweeping 
enactment to say that no person should 
eall himself a veterinary surgeon save 
and except those who had been educated 
at the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London. The noble Lord (Lord Aber- 
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dare) had not stated the reasons why he 
had excluded that College ; and perhaps 
he would inform them now, before the 
Bill was read a second time, why he had 
taken that course. It seemed to him 
(the Duke of Marlborough) desirable 
that every precaution should be taken 
for the protection of the veterinary 
science, and for providing duly quali- 
fied practitioners; but he thought it 
would be sufficient if every person who 
called himself veterinary surgeon should 
put letters after his name indicating 
in what College he had been educated. 
The term veterinary surgeon was, no 
doubt, a source of some amount of pride 
and gratification to persons following 
the Profession ; and he thought it would 
be unfair if they shut out such a scien- 
tific body as the Edinburgh Veterinary 
College from allowing its members to 
attach the title veterinary surgeon to 
their name. 

Lorp ABERDARE said, he would 
entirely concur in the objection if it were 
well founded; but he wished to point 
out to the noble Duke that this Bill had 
been brought in with the full knowledge 
and consent of the Royal Highland 
Society. The Charter of that Society 
was for the purpose of recognizing all 
the degrees already conferred by the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland. [The noble Lord here read an 
extract from the Charter, setting forth 
the object for which it was granted, and 
stating that an arrangement had been 
entered into with the Royai College of 
Surgeons in London that no diplomas 
should henceforth be given by the High- 
land Society. | 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
pointed out that there were two or three 
Colleges of this kind in Scotland, two in 
Edinburgh, and one in Glasgow, which 
were capable of giving diplomas. They 
were all under the Charter. It seemed 
rather hard to say that nobody except 
persons educated in a particular College 
should hold the title of veterinary 
surgeon. It was almost thé same as 
saying that general practitioners who 
had not been educated in a particular 
College should not be allowed to call 
themselves doctors. 


Surgeons Bill. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Thursday the 
16th of June next, 
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SCOTCH BUSINESS—LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT AND LOCAL TAXATION (SCOT- 
LAND). 

OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Tue Kart or MINTO, ia calling at- 
tention to the subject of local govern- 
ment and taxation in Scotland, said, his 
reason for doing so was that the Prime 
Minister had, through the Lord Advo- 
cate, intimated that they had under con- 
sideration the propriety or expediency of 
proposing a very considerable and, in- 
deed, a very radical change in the man- 
agement of local affairs and local taxa- 
tion in Scotland. The Lord Advocate 
had addressed a speech to the Scotch 
Members of the House of Commons, and 
also issued a Memorandum on the sub- 
ject. Looking to these Papers, he must 
say a very considerable amount of in- 
formation was afforded as to the amount 
of local taxation raised for various pur- 
poses in Scotland, and the proportion in 
which such local taxation was assisted 
by Imperial funds. It was well known 
that in Scotland local taxation generally 
fell on owners, whereas in England, he 
believed, it fell on occupiers. One of the 
points referred to by the Lord Advocate 
was that the system of subvention from 
the Imperial Exchequer worked badly, 
in respect that it produced a disregard 
for economy on the part of local bodies, 
and that a change in that respect might 
be very properly introduced. The mode 
suggested for carrying it out tentatively 
was that some tax might be set apart 
for the use of the local body, such as 
the dog tax or carriage duty, or some 
other tax. The question then was, which 
was the best mode of assisting local 
taxation? Wasit desirable that owners 
should pay the rates, or that the occu- 
piers should do so, or should one-half 
be levied on each of these classes ? 
Another very important question was, 
whether personal property might not be 
brought in to share social and public 
burdens by being made to contribute, or 
whether personal property should claim 
exemption, as heretofore, from visits of 
the rate collector? As to the constitu- 
tion of the Local Boards, very great 
changes were pointed to. It was sug- 
gested that a representative body 
should be elected, so that a more direct 
local action might be brought to bear 
on the matter of local taxation. These 
were the chief points. He would not 
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trouble the House with any observations 
of his own on the subject, upon which 
he thought he had said enough to justify 
his bringing it before them, but would 
conclude by asking Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, Whether they could commu- 
nicate to this House, or to the Scottish 
members of the House, any information 
bearing upon or explanatory of their in- 
tentions, promulgated elsewhere, on the 
subject of local government and local 
taxation in Scotland ? 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he must 
express an anxious hope that the Go- 
vernment would give no hasty answer on 
this question. Some time ago, when he 
was a Member of the Government, he 
was wholly unaware that the Govern- 
ment had arrived at any conclusion as 
to a change in local or county govern- 
ment in Scotland. There had been dis- 
cussions going on on this subject for 
some years, and he could not say that 
any general concurrence of opinion had 
been arrived at in Scotland as to any 
change in county government. The 
truth was, they were, in Scotland, very 
far before England in this matter. He 
would not say the Scotch system was 
absolutely perfect, or that it was inca- 
pable of amendment or of reform ; but 
the system was one that worked ex- 
tremely well, and he never heard any 
practical objection brought against it. 
His noble Friend (the Earl of Minto) 
asked the Government to communicate 
their intentions ‘‘ promulgated else- 
where.’”’ Heimagined his noble Friend 
referred to certain documents circulated 
to Scotch Members and to Scotch Peers 
during the last week, and which he had 
only an opportunity of reading that 
morning; but if he referred to those 
Papers, they were not Papers that ‘‘ pro- 
mulgated” anything whatever. One 
proposal to cease giving a subvention 
from the Treasury, and rather that some 
of the taxes should be relegated to the 
administration of local bodies was a plan 
that he had heard recommended for a 
good number of years, with regard not 
only to Scotland, but to England, and he 
apprehended that such a method adopted 
in Scotland would also be extended to 
England. With regard to the alleged 
economic results of such a plan, he did 
not himself quite see how this effect 
should be produced; but it was a large 
question affecting not Scotland only, but 
England. He quite admitted, however, 
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that if the system of subvention being 
given to local bodies was to be entirely 
altered, it might become necessary also to 
alter their system of local administration. 
Their present system was this—that in 
all cases where the general ratepayers 
contributed to the local taxes, those local 
ratepayers were represented in the ad- 
ministration. For example, in all cases 
in which the tenants contributed to the 
local taxation as well as the landlord, 
the fund was administered by a body 
composed of both parties ; where it was 
raised entirely from the owners, and not 
from the occupiers, the owners had the 
exclusive disposal of it. This was a fair 
proposition, but it would not be right 
that a mixed body should have the ad- 
ministration of a fund which came from 
the proprietors alone; and if the ten- 
antry were desirous of having a share in 
the administration of such funds, they 
would also have to contribute. He very 
much doubted whether the occupiers of 
Scotland would desire to have any share 
in the disposal of those particular mat- 
ters. This was rather a complicated 
matter, and involved large questions of 
principle, and he hoped his noble Friend 
would not announce on the part of the 
Government any formal scheme with re- 
gard to it, because he was sure the 
counties of Scotland had not made up 
their mind upon any scheme. 

Tue Earn or CAMPERDOWN said, 


that the question of local government | 


and taxation had been pressing for solu- 
tion by Parliament; and he was glad 
there was reason to believe, from 
those Papers which had been circulated 
in an informal manner, that the Go- 
vernment had an intention of dealing 
with the question at no very distant 
date. If the Government elected to 
commence by dealing with that ques- 
tion in Scotland, Scotland had, he 
thought, neither any reason, nor would 
it have any desire, to complain. What 
Scotland did complain of in common 
with England was that for all purposes 
of Parliamentary Business and legisla- 
tion the whole time of Parliament was 
occupied by the Representatives of one 
portion of the Kingdom, who would 
neither do Irish Business themselves 
nor allow other persons to do it, nor 
allow, indeed, Business of any sort or 
kind to be done; and hence it was that 
an important question like local taxation 
would have been pressed on the atten- 
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Business. 


tion of Parliament over and over again. 
A subject which affected most vitally the 
interest of Scotland had to be introduced 
to the notice of Scotch Members by a 
meeting between the Lord Advocate and 
the Scotch Members in a tea-room, or 
some other hole-and-corner place, where 
they could collect together. Of that 
Scotland had some right to complain; 
but there was, with reference to this 
question, a suggestion which he should 
like to submit for the earnest considera- 
tion of the Government. It was beyond 
doubt that many local measures which 
had been passed by Parliament had been 
found, when submitted to practical test 
and operation, to be incomplete, inelastic, 
and incapable of adapting themselves to 
the particular wants of the various 
localities. The reason of this was not 
far to seek. It was because these mea- 
sures affecting local interests had been 
drawn up byacentralauthority inacentral 
office without adequate communication 
with the localities for whose benefit the 
measures were intended. He did not 
blame the central authority; but any- 
one who knew these facts could not but 
see that the attention of the central 
authority had in many instances been 
directed to the requirements of Par- 
liament, and not so much to the wants 
of the locality for which the measure 
was destined. He hoped that in deal- 
ing with this question—if, indeed, the 
Government could propose to deal with 
the Local Government Questiin in Scot- 
land—the Lord Advocate would keep this 
in mind, and that he would communi- 
cate, if not the principles, at all events 
the details of his measure, when the 
principles had been settled, to the local 
authorities, by whom he meant not only 
the Commissioners of Supply, but the 
various local elective boards which 
existed in Scotland. Ifthe Lord Advo- 
cate took that course he would save 
himself a great deal of trouble and op- 
position in Parliament; and when his 
measure was introduced in ‘‘ another 
place’ he would find it would require 
much less revision and alteration. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE, in reply, 
said, that Her Majesty’s Government, so 
far as he was aware, had no immediate 
intention of introducing so large a mea- 
sure as the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Minto) appeared to contemplate. It was 
true that the Lord Advocate proposed 
almost immediately to bring in a mea- 
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sure into the other House of Parliament 

roviding for an alteration of the Poor 
few and an amendment of the constitu- 
tion of the Parochial Boards. It was 
a measure based on the recommenda- 
tions of a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1871. Among other 
things, it proposed to give a more 
strictly representative character to those 
Boards than they now possessed, and in 
some respects extended the authority of 
the Boards; but with regard to local 
taxation, the Government had no imme- 
diate intention of dealing with it. 

Tue Eart or MINTO asked if in the 
measure referred to it was intended to 
alter the method of taxation with re- 
gard to the Poor Law ? 

THe Eart or DALHOUSIE was not 
able to say, not having seen the Bill, 
whether the incidence of taxation would 
be dealt with. 





Army 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS — 
RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL. 

QUESTION. 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET asked the 
Lord President of the Council as to the 
progress of the Bill for the Rivers Con- 
servancy and the Prevention of Floods, 
and whether ordnance survey of the river 
basins could not be expedited, inasmuch 
as no works for the prevention of floods 
could be commenced, until the survey of 
these districts was completed ? 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he would take that opportunity of asking 
whether the Government would take 
some means to stimulate the publication 
of the 6-inch survey ? 

Tue Duce or MARLBOROUGH in- 
quired whether the River Thames would 
not be included in the Bill, because 
otherwise great injustice would be done. 

Eart SPENCER said, Her Majesty’s 
Government had made every endeavour 
to forward the Bill in the other House 
of Parliament. It left their Lordships’ 
House on the 17th of March, and was 
read a first time in the other House on 
the following day. The second reading 
was proposed on the 31st of March ; but 
the debate on that Motion was adjourned, 
and was resumed on the 2nd of April, 
when an Amendment to read the Bill a 
second time that day six months was 
defeated by a large majority. His right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
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Government Board proposed to refer it 
to a Select Committee, which was not to 
take evidence, but only to consider the 
clauses. Sincethe 8thof Aprilevery effort 
had been made by his right hon. Friend 
to further advance the Bill; but Motions 
to stop its progress and the operation of 
the half-past 12 o’clock Rule had proved 
a great obstacle to his efforts. There 
were, at the present time, 11 Notices 
against its progress, some being Motions 
which were not calculated to assist the 
Bill—such, for instance, as Mr. Healy’s 
Motion to add Mr. Dillon’s name to the 
Committee. He could assure their Lord- 
ships that if the Bill did not become law 
in the present Session, the failure would 
be attributable to no want of interest on 
the part of the Government. In regard 
to the completion of the Ordnance Survey 
of the river districts, he admitted that 
it would be a great advantage that it 
should be completed. The Government 
would endeavour to secure for the river 
basins a priority, and he would make 
inquiry as to the possibility of carrying 
out the suggestion of the noble Mar- 
quess as well as the noble Duke. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—MILITIA AND 
LINE BATTALIONS. 


QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
rose to call attention to paragraph 173 
on page 31 of the Report on Army Re- 
organization of the Committee assem- 
bled under General Lord Airey; and to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government how the 
difficulty pointed out in that paragraph 
of converting a militia battalion into a 
battalion of the line without legislative 
enactment is to be met; and further, 
whether the opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown has been taken as to the 
legality of converting a man who has 
been enlisted under Act of Parlia- 
ment as a militiaman in a particular 
regiment into a soldier of the line? 
He felt he ought to apologize for raising 
a military subject so soon after the dis- 
cussion they had had in their Lord- 
ships’ House. The changes, however, 
which were to take place were of a most 
violent character and would affect the 
whole Service; and he could not help 
expressing his regret that the Secretary 
of State for War had kept to himself 
all the information he had got, instead 
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consideration by the Members of both 
Houses. He hoped, however, that the 
Government would not press forward 
their scheme until a fuller opportunity 
were given for an expression of opinion 
by those affected by the scheme as to its 
probable results. He contended that, 
in reality, the scheme had been sprung 
upon them without the slightest previous 
intimation to those immediately con- 
cerned as to what was to be its general 
bearing. 

Tne Eart or MORLEY said, he must 
confess that after hearing the noble 
Earl’s speech he had some difficulty in 
understanding his Questions. The noble 
Earl asked how it was proposed to con- 
vert a Militia battalion into a Line bat- 
talion without an Act of Parliament? 
He could only give the answer which 
the noble Earl anticipated, and cha- 
racterized as jocular—he knew not why 
—for he gave it in sober earnest. It 
had never been the intention of the Go- 
vernment to convert a Militia battalion 
into a Line regiment, or a single Militia- 
man into a Linesman. Nor had they 
any idea of altering the conditions under 
which Militiamen joined the Service, 
or to ask for an Act of Parliament to 
enable them to doso. The paragraph 
of Lord Airey’s Committee’s Report, 
quoted by the noble Earl, referred to the 
recommendation of the Localization of 
Forces Committee of 1872, that in time 
of war recruits should be enlisted for 
general service in the Line or Militia 
battalion of a sub-district. Such a mea- 
sure formed no part of Lord Cardwell’s 
scheme, nor was there any intention of 
adopting it now. The Line and the 
Militia would continue,as at present,to be 
distinct Services. It was quite true that 
some legislation would be necessary on 
some technical points; but that would 
not in the slightest degree affect the con- 
ditions under which the Militia Force 
was raised. 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN said, that no- 
thing could be worse than the way in 
which opponents of the Army Organiza- 
tion scheme had been treated by the Se- 
cretary of State for War. He did not 
also think that the measure itself had 
been treated with the justice and the 
amplitude which the vital importance of 
its nature and the welfare and success 
of the Army demanded. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, he 
must protest against the careless man- 
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ner in which documents in reference to 
proposed changes in the Army were pre- 
pared ; and, as an instance, need not go 
further than a single item in the Book 
on the Table, in which appeared the pay 
given, or proposed to be given, to a 
superior non-commissioned officer ex- 
ceeded that of the junior commissioned 
officers—by which the regimental ser- 
geant-major would lose pay on promo- 
tion from the ranks. He must more 
forcibly, also, protest against the way 
in which irresponsible secret advisers 
of the Government sneered at officers 
of experience in regimental commands, 
their own experience being limited to 
some five yeais as a subaltern, and six 
months, or less, as a captain. Also, 
against the system by which both the 
Army and the Navy were placed under 
civilians, and the puerile way in which 
that House was treated on military ques- 
tions, tending to, and resulting from, the 
system of jobbery that prevailed, which 
made the interests of the Army and the 
Navy subservient to political jobbery. 
He did not so much blame the Govern- 
ment as the system of jobbery which 
was due to the increased power in respect 
to patronage of the other House of Par- 
ment. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I rise to Order. 
The noble Lord is using language which 
I do not think is proper with regard to 
“another place.”’ I trust that the noble 
Lord will withdraw the expression he 
has used. 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH said, he 
had no desire to say anything improper 
with regard to ‘‘another place.” He 
found fault rather with the system than 
with the Government. He was, how- 
ever, quite ready to withdraw the ob- 
jectionable expression if it was the feel- 
ing of their Lordships that he should do 
so; but he submitted that the Govern- 
ment should take steps to render what 
he complained of impossible. 

Tox Eart or FEVERSHAM said, 
he attributed the defects in our Army 
Organization to the fact that a civilian 
was, by the custom of Parliament, placed 
at the head of the Army. 

Toe Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he thought that it was unnecessary he 
should apologize for being, as a civilian, 
at the head of the Navy. He could 
not refrain from protesting against what 
the noble and gallant Lord (Lord Strath- 
nairn) had said in reference to the line 
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which had been taken by his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
in ‘another place,” because there was 
no foundation for the impressions en- 
tertained by the noble and gallant Lord. 
Their Lordships were now asked to re- 
open a question which had been dis- 
cussed for several hours the other 
night, when ample opportunity was 
given for any noble Lord to address 
the House. Ample opportunity had 
been given to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment for any discussion or Motion that 
might have been considered desirable 
with regard to the changes which 
were proposed. Those changes did not 
depend upon an Act of Parliament, but 
upon the Prerogative of the Crown ; and 
there had been ample opportunity for 
moving an Address to the Crown, or 
taking any other steps which noble 
Lords might have thought necessary. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, that the 
second Memorandum, which it was stated 
would be laid upon the Table, making 
alterations in the first Memorandum, 
was not yet before their Lordships ; and 
he thought it a little hard that, consider- 
ing the changes would take effect on the 
ist July, the military men of the House 
should have so short a time allowed for 
raising any points they might wish to 
bring forward upon it. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, that the 
second Memorandum referred to changes 
in detail, and did not, so far as he was 
aware, affect the principle of the scheme 
in any way. 

Lorp DENMAN, as a matter of Pri- 
vilege, called attention to that part of the 
noble and gallant Earl’s speech in which 
he (the Earl of Galloway) alluded to 
Lhe Times publishing the projects of the 
Government before they were laid be- 
fore Parliament. He pointed out the 
great unfairness in not reporting the 
remarks of the noble Earl near him (the 
Earl of Powis), on moving for a Return 
on the subject of five years’ inaction in- 
capacitating a general from employ- 
ment. He did not say this to curry 
favour with the noble Earl, though he had 
been a pupil of his friend Dr. Selwyn 
(late Lord Bishop of Lichfield), but in 
order that truth might be placed before 
the public. Their Lordships might re- 
flect that if peace were to last for 10 
years no one above the rank of a colonel 
now might be able to command a force. 
General Kavanagh had lately depicted 
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the danger of shelving officers who, al- 
though old, might be far more active 
than their juniors, whilst invaluable by 
their experience. The retirement of 
colonels at the age of 55 was under 
consideration. He himself, three-quar- 
ters of a century old, was willing to 
compete with any of their Lordships in 
some athletic exertions or any struggle 
for the maintenance of truth, whilst he 
had known a man of 30 unable even to 
shave himself. No one could report 
their Lordships’ debates without the 
leave of the House, and the Usher of 
the Black Rod had the right to give or 
withhold admission to the Reporters’ 
Gallery, in the same way as the Speaker 
of the House of Commons could allot 
space to each journal. He (Lord Den- 
man) had, on June 6, 1856, pointed out 
the power of the public even over Zhe 
Times, and had never been fairly reported 
by that journal since, having a few 
words, seemingly not worth a report, 
attributed to him with his name. He 
did not care for being reported, but 
wished to see nothing reported but the 
truth. 

After a few words from the Earl of 
GALLOWAY, 


The subject dropped. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 

Read 2* (according to order); Committee 
negatived : Then Standing Order No. XXXV. 
considered (according to order), and dispensed 
with: Bill read 34, and passed. 


STATIONERY OFFICE (CONTROLLER’S 
REPORT). 

Select Committee appointed, such Committee 
to consist of five Lords, ‘‘ to consider the First 
Report of the Controller of Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office.””—( The Lord Thurlow.) 

And, on June 2, the Lords following were 
named of the Committee : 


E. Jersey. L. Thurlow. 
V. Sherbrooke. L. Monteagle of Bran- 
L. Clinton. don. 


And a message sent to the Commons to acquaint 
them that this House has appointed a Committee 
of five Lords to join with a Committee of the 
Commons ‘‘ to consider the first Report of the 
Controller of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office ;”’ 
and to request that the Commons will be pleased 
to appoint an equal number of Members to be 
joined with the Members of this House. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 31st May, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Svuppirxy—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [May 30] reported. 

Private Brit (by Order) — Third Reading — 
Stirling Water *, and passed. 

Pustic Brrts — Second Reading — Elementary 
Education Provisional Order Confirmation 
(Clay Lane) * [181]. 

Committee—Pier and Harbour Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 2)* [161], discharged ; Land Law 
(Ireland) [135]—r.P. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o Qo — 

VACCINATION ACT—CLAUSE 29— 

REMISSION OF FINES. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he has come to any decision in 
regard to the fines illegally imposed 
upon six persons (amounting with costs 
to 36s. 6d. each) at Warrington for re- 
fusing to have their children vaccinated, 
the conviction having been made under 
the 29th Clause of the Vaccination Act, 
while the children were from three to 
six years old? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, in this case he had directed 
the fines to be remitted. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 ~ KIL- 
MAINHAM GAOL — STOPPAGE OF 
LETTERS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that a letter, dated 
2ist May, written by a Member of this 
House to one of the gentlemen in Kil- 
mainham, was stopped because it con- 
tained a passage reflecting on the poli- 
tical wisdom of one of the members of 
the Government connected with the 
affairs of Ireland; and, whether he will 
state shortly some of the principles of 
censorship on which the governors of 
prisons are instructed to act, for guid- 
ance of the public in their communica- 
tions; and, if not, whether he will cause 
the letter to be handed to the gentleman 
to whom it was addressed, and issue 
suitable instructions in future ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): It is the fact 
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that a letter, dated the 21st instant, 
written by the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford, and addressed to Denis Hannigan, 
a prisoner in Kilmainham Gaol under 
the Protection of Person and Property 
Act, was stopped by the Governor of 
that gaol. The hon. Member will find 
the rules as to the writing and receiving 
of letters by such prisoners among the 
Regulations made by the Lord Lieutenant 
under the Act, and which have been laid 
before Parliament. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY—WARWICK. 
SHIRE. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, When the en- 
larged ordnance map of the county of 
Warwick will be accessible ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that in consequence of the addi- 
tional sum voted for the prosecution of 
the Ordnance Survey the survey for the 
county of Warwick would be commenced 
in the year 1885. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked, whether 
there would be any objection to furnish- 
ing the House with a Return of the 
enlarged maps for counties, and also of 
the order in which they were intended 
to be taken ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
no objection to lay such a Return on the 
Table. Under the accelerated scheme 
of survey, he hoped the Survey would 
be completed in about 10 years. There 
must, of course, be some counties the 
survey of which would be undertaken 
later than others, and he was afraid 
that under the arrangement Warwick 
would not be one of the early ones. 


AGRARIAN CRIMES (IRELAND)—THE 
RETURNS. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If his attention has been directed 
to a Return, issued to Members or the 
26th May, relating to Agrarian and 
other Crimes (Ireland), for the month 
of December 1880; whether Hugh 
M‘Linden, the person named at page 
17, in the Return for the county Wick- 
low, as having been injured on the 18th 
December last by the receipt of a threat- 
ening letter, is the person who charged 
Patrick Kelly, a respectable Catholic 
farmer, with having fired at him, and 
thereby caused his confinement in gaol 
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for several weeks, the committing ma- 
gistrate having refused to accept bail, 
though forthcoming to any amount, and 
the grand jury having subsequently 
found that the charge was groundless ; 
whether this Hugh M‘Linden is the 
same person who was himself recently 
committed to gaol for using violent 
threats to a witness in open court; and, 
whether he will inquire through the 
police into the character of this ‘‘injured 
person,’”’ so as to be able to inform the 
House that he is not a ‘‘ mauvais sujet,” 
and that the other ten cases entered in 
the Return, of intimidation by threaten- 
ing letters, or notices or otherwise, are 
furnished on equally reliable testimony ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, Hugh 
M‘Linden, the person referred to in this 
Question, is the person who charged 
Patrick Kelly with having fired at him 
on the 13th of December last. On the 
14th of December, Kelly was committed 
for re-examination on the 8th of Janu- 
ary, when bail was accepted. He was 
returned for trial at the Wicklow Quar- 
ter Sessions; but the Grand Jury ignored 
the bill. I am informed that Hugh 
M‘Linden is a man of indifferent cha- 
racter, and in March last was committed 
for seven days at Newtown Petty Ses- 
sions for contempt of Court. There is no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the infor- 
mation on which the cases of intimidation 
have been included in the Return. 


SOUTH AFRICA—SWAZI LAND. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether his attention 
has been called to a letter published in 
the ‘‘ Free State Journal,” attributed 
to Sir Morrison Barlow, the British 
Agent in Swazi Land, and in which the 
writer alludes to a belief, on the part of 
the Boers, that a Swazi army was then 
waiting for his orders to ‘‘rush into the 
district (Transvaal) slay, burn, and de- 
stroy all and everything,” and goes on 
to say—‘‘ There are few things would 
give me greater pleasure than to receive 
such an order;”’ and, whether, in case 
it shall be proved that Sir Morrison 
Barlow is the writer, Her Majesty’s 
Government will take steps to remove 
him from a post in which he may en- 
danger the peace of the Empire? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I cannot 
answer the Question in detail; but I can 
acquaint the hon. Member of that which 
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will sufficiently meet his purpose. This 
letter has been noticed by Sir Evelyn 
Wood. I believe that, as the hon. Mem- 
ber states, there is no doubt as to the 
authorship of the letter, and that, in 
consequence, Sir Evelyn Wood sug- 
gested to Lord Kimberley that leave of 
absence should be given to the gentle- 
man who had written the letter. Lord 
Kimberley has acted” upon that sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. PARNELL wished to know whe- 
ther any further information had been 
received with regard to attempts to in- 
cite the Natives against the Boers in the 
Transvaal ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, as far as I 
am aware, no such attempts have been 
made. I feel very confident that we 
had not, up to last evening, received 
anything in the nature of authentic in- 
formation on the subject. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—JOHN 
RYAN OF MURROE. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If there was any charge against 
John Ryan of Murroe (who was arrested 
in March last), except trying to induce 
others to join the local Land League; 
and, if not, if he considers that sufficient 
grounds for detaining this young man 
any longer in prison away from his busi- 
ness and his family ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): John Ryan was 
arrested on reasonable suspicion of hav- 
ing, since the 30th of September last, 
been guilty as principal of the crime of 
intimidating a certain person with a 
view to compel him to join the Land 
League. This man’s case will shortly 
come before the Lord Lieutenant for 
consideration, under the provisions of 
the Protection of Person and Property 
Act, and, no doubt, a just decision will 
be arrived at in reference to it. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF ARTHUR 
PAGE BETTINGHAM—CONVICTIONS 
FOR BETTING. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether his attention has 
been called to the case of Arthur Page 
Bettingham, who, on May 21st, was 
fined twenty-five pounds and costs at 
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the Solehill Police Court, for illegally | 
betting, the evidence showing that the 
defendant shouted ‘‘ three to one on the 
field,” and took a shilling on Rochester 
and a shilling on Merryfield; and, whe- 
ther the police have instructions to carry 
out the Law in a similar manner against 
any Members of this or of the other 
House of Parliament who may be found 
laying or taking the odds at the forth- 
coming Epsom Races? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
my hon. Friend has rather misconceived 
the facts of this conviction. He seems 
to have assumed that the conviction in 
this case was for making bets. That 
was not so. The law on that matter 
was altered in 1845, when the old bet- 
ting Acts were repealed. The law is 
now directed against persons who keep 
places for betting. In this case the con- 
viction was for keeping a betting stand. 
He was proceeded against because he 
was the keeper of a stand for betting 
on the racecourse. My hon. Friend 
asks me whether I will cause similar 
proceedings to be instituted against 
Members of this or the other House of 
Parliament in case of such offences being 
committed by them. If my hon. Friend 
is able to assure me from personal ob- 
servation to-morrow that any Member 
of this House has kept betting stands 
on the racecourse at Epsom, after look- 
ing at the law on the subject, I will, on 
receiving information of that character, 
consider what steps ought to be taken. 
I find that the use of a large umbrella 
constitutes a ‘‘ place.” 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked, whe- | 
ther it was any offence to bet with the 
men who kept these stands ? 

Strrk WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
is a question of law upon which I should 
not like to commit myself offhand. All 
I can do is to refer my hon. Friend to 
the Act of 1845, repealing the Act of 18 
Geo. II., which did inflict a penalty on | 
betting of £10 or £20. I should not | 
like to commit myself further than this. | 
The Acts of 1853 and 1874 are directed | 
against persons who keep places for | 


betting. 











TUNIS—SUPPRESSION OF TELEGRAMS. | 
Viscount FOLKESTONE (for the | 
Earl of Brecrive) asked the Under Se- 


{COMMONS} 


| the Indian Revenues. 
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correspondent of a London newspaper 
have been suppressed, by order, in 
Paris; if such action is not an infringe- 
ment of the International Convention 
regarding telegraphic communications ; 
and, if Her Majesty’s Government is 
prepared to make any representations 
in the matter ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, no 
information has reached Her Majesty’s 
Government beyond the report contained 
in the newspapers, and they are, conse- 
quently, unable to express any opinion 
on the subject. If the action mentioned 
in the newspaper paragraph had been 
taken, it is rather doubtful whether it 
would have been a violation of the In- 
ternational Telegraphic Convention. Ar- 
ticle 7 of that Convention, which was 
concluded in 1875, and laid before this 
House in 1876, gives all Powers ability 
to stop the transmission of any private 
telegram which may appear dangerous 
to the security of the State. By Article 
8 power is reserved to each Government 
to interrupt the whole system of tele- 
graphs for an indefinite period—on con- 
dition, however, that the other Govern- 
ments should be informed. 


ARMY—GRANTS FOR MILITARY 
SERVICES. 


Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther he will consent to lay upon the 
Table a list of annuities and grants of 
money awarded for special Military Ser- 
vices to officers of Her Majesty’s Army, 
whether Imperial or Indian, since 1834? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, so far as the India Office is con- 
cerned, there will be no objection to give 
a Return of all the grants made from 
The India Office 
has no knowledge of the grants made 
from Imperial Revenues; but I will com- 
municate with my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War, and ascer- 


| tain from him whether there will be any 


objection on his part to make the Re- 
turn. I will then communicate further 
with the hon. Member as to the form 
in which it should be moved for. 


INDIA—THE BHEEL TRIBES. 
CotoneL MAKINS asked the Secre- 





cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If | cretary of State for India, If it be true, 

Her Majesty’s Government is aware that | as reported in the ‘‘Times’’ by tele- 

thirteen telegrams sent from Tunis by the | graph, dated 29th May, from Calcutta, 
i 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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that the Government have concluded a 
Treaty of Peace with the insurgent 
Bheel tribes, and that among the prin- 
cipal provisions of the Treaty are the 
following :— The Bheels are not to be 
troubled on account of the Census; their 
lands are not to be measured; all who 
took part in the recent insurrection are 
to be pardoned ; all the Bheels who were 
imprisoned during the last three years 
are to be released on payment of a pro- 
per ransom; half the Tisalu tax is to be 
remitted; no new police stations are to 
be established ; the Excise Duty is to be 
abolished; the Bheels are to be allowed 
to levy black mail on travellers; whe- 
ther such a treaty has been accepted by 
the Bheels, who thereupon dispersed to 
their hills; and, if such a description of 
the said treaty bea fabrication, if he can 
take any steps to prevent in future the 
infliction of such hoaxes on the public? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, we have only received extremely 
meagre telegraphic accounts of the dis- 
turbances which have taken place in the 
Bheel country. The insurgent Bheel 
Tribes are not British subjects ; but 
the disturbances appear to have arisen 
amongst some of the tribes which are 
subject to the Oudepore State. From 
the accounts we have received, it seems 
that the importance of these disturb- 
ances has been very considerably exag- 
gerated. The last information that 
reached us was that the Oudepore Dur- 
bar appeared disposed to treat these 
tribes fairly, and to remedy any sub- 
stantial grievances. It is extremely im- 
probable that the British Agent would 
have concurred in any such Treaty as 
that alleged ; but we have no full infor- 
mation at present. I think the hon. 
and gallant Member will see it is quite 
impossible that the Indian Government 
should exercise any supervision over the 
telegrams which are despatched from 
India to this country. Very useful and 
very accurate information is generally 
contained in them; but no doubt, in 
this case, the information furnished is 
extremely erroneous. 


WAYS AND MEANS—INLAND REVENUE 
—DRAWBACK ON MALT DUTY. 
Mr. EARP asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether it is not the 
fact that great dissatisfaction has been 
expressed at the manner in which the 
claims of drawback of Malt Duty were 
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met by the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment; whether it has not been admitted 
by one of the heads of that Department 
that injustice has been done to traders 
by the method adopted in making the 
allowance; whether it is not the fact 
that in some cases the drawback was 
allowed to persons holding stocks of 
malt on the quantity shown by their 
books, and not by measuring or gaug- 
ing, as provided by the Act; and, whe- 
ther he will authorise a Copy of the 
Correspondence on the subject, which 
has taken place between the Depart- 
ment and the persons aggrieved, to be 
printed and placed before Parliament? 
Mr. GLADSTONE, who was indis- 
tinctly heard, said that he would endea- 
vour to answer the Question of his hon. 
Friend as briefly as he could. Great 
dissatisfaction had been expressed by 
gentlemen whose opinion was of great 
weight ; but it was a mistake to suppose 
that general dissatisfaction had been 
felt at the manner in which the Excise 
officers performed their difficult duties. 
He did not think that the proportion of 
those who were dissatisfied was more 
than 1 to 100. In saying that he in- 
tended no disrespect to those who were 
dissatisfied, but only desired to do justice 
to the Department. With regard to 
the supposed admission on the part of 
the Department, he found, unfortunately, 
that Mr. Ellis was out of health, and he 
had not been able to consult him on the 
subject. But the question would be 
examined hereafter. With regard to 
the third Question, there was only this 
foundation in fact—that some of the 
stocks of the great traders were taken 
ina particular manner, having regard to 
the fact that the malt was stored in 
large bins which it was difficult to test 
by penetrating to the bottom of the 
bins. The measurements were brought 
in and then the stocks were entered in 
the books. Thus the books were col- 
lateral and complementary evidence. He 
was afraid his hon. Friend would not 
be satisfied with the succinct answer 
which he was obliged to give. As to 
the production of the Correspondence 
which had taken place between the De- 
partment and the persons aggrieved, 
rather than lay it on the Table at the 
present moment he would suggest that, 
when the extreme pressure of Parlia- 
mentary Business had a little subsided, 
he would endeavour to make arrange- 
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ments with the hon. Member, who 
took great interest in the question, for 
a personal discussion on the nature of 
the rules adopted in these cases. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE CIVIL WAR. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Secretary of State for India, If it is 
a fact that civil war has already broken 
out in the Kandahar district between 
Ayoub and Abdurrahman ; that the im- 
mediate evacuation of the Pishin Valley 
has been ordered by the Home Govern- 
ment against the wishes of the Indian 
Government ; that the Czar has by Im- 
perial Ukase incorporated in the Rus- 
sian Empire the whole Country of the 
Tekke Turcoman’s, including Askabad, 
the furthest part of General Skobeleff’s 
advance, notwithstanding the assurances 
of his Government that Russia merely 
intended to punish the Turcomans; that 
this Country is being colonised by Cos- 
sack and Russian immigrants, and that 
the railway from the Caspian to Herat 
is being rapidly advanced ; that a depu- 
tation of Turcoman leaders is at present 
at St. Petersburg, and has promised 
fidelity and military service to the Czar, 
thus securing for Russia the aid of 
some 60,000 of the finest cavalry in the 
world? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, it is a fact, as stated in the tele- 
grams which have been communicated 
by the India Office to the Press, that 
skirmishes, apparently of an unimpor- 
tant character, have taken place between 
the partizans of Abdurrahman and Ayoob 
Khan. But nothing has yet happened 
which differs very much in character or 
degree from the circumstances which 
have from time to time taken place in 
that part of the country during the 
occupation of Candahar by the British 
troops. With regard to the other Ques- 
tions which the hon. Member has put to 
me, I must refer him to the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
as we have no official information at the 
India Office on the subjects to which he 
refers. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — MR. 
DILLON. 


Mr. PARNELL: I wish respectfully 
to ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether you 
have received a letter from the senior 


Mr. Gladstone 





Member for the County of Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon) complaining that he has 
been prevented from coming to this 
House by his arrest when on his way 
here, and stating that in his absence he 
has been misrepresented in this House 
by the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for Ireland, and asking for your 
intervention in order that he may be 
able to resume his duties in this House? 
I wish also to ask whether you have any 
objection to communicate the contents of 
the letter to the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to inform 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
that I received yesterday a communica- 
tion from the senior Member for the 
County of Tipperary, and last night I 
answered the letter. With regard to the 
production of the communication or my 
answer, that is a matter for the deter- 
mination of the House. 

Mr. PARNELL: May I ask you, Sir, 
to be good enough to inform me in what 
way I may obtain the opinion of the 
House as to the desirability of producing 
the letter, whether it would come on as 
a matter of Privilege, or in the ordinary 
way ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would certainly 
not come on as a matter of Privilege. If 
the hon. Member thinks proper to move 
for the production of the Correspon- 
dence, that will be a matter for the 
House to determine. So far as I am 
concerned, I can see no objection to its 
production. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: So far as the 
Government are concerned, to whom re- 
ference is generally made on the subject 
of Returns, we make no objection to the 
production of the Correspondence, which 
may be moved for as an unopposed 
Return. 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, I beg to give 
Notice that I shall move for it to-mor- 
row. 

Mr. J. COWEN: When Mr. Brad- 
laugh sent a letter to you, Sir, com- 
plaining of his treatment by the House, 
that was regarded and dealt with as a 
matter of Privilege. And I would ask 
whether there is any difference between 
the two letters which renders this letter 
from Mr. Dillon incapable of being 
treated in the same way ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
hon. Member for Newcastle, I have 
only to say that I cannot consider that 
any communication whatever which Mr. 
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Dillon may think proper to make to 
me is necessarily a Question of Privi- 
lege, and to be laid before the House. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: I would ask 
my hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle whether he is not aware that Mr. 
Bradlaugh is an English Member, and 
Mr. Dillon is an Irish Member ? 


MOTION. 
— 0: — 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
THE DERBY DAY. 


Mr. R. POWER said, he rose for the 
purpose of moving that the House at its 
rising adjourn until Thursday next. He 
was very happy indeed to find that 
there was to be no opposition to that 
Motion. [Sir Wizrrm Lawson dis- 
sented.] Well, at all events, the hon. 
Baronet who shook his head had not 
had the courage of his convictions. No 
Notice of opposition appeared in the 
Parliamentary Record ; and if the hon. 
Baronet really intended to challenge his 
Resolution, in all fairness he ought to 
have signified his desire in the usual 
mode. Rashness was one of the failings 
of youth, and he (Mr. R. Power) feared 
it was his failing upon that occasion ; 
for he had spoken so often upon that 
important subject, that anything he 
might then say would be tedious as “a 
thrice-told tale.” He had, therefore, 
determined not to make a_ speech. 
[ Cheers.| Really those cheers almost 
tempted him to break his resolve; but 
he would only make a few remarks. He 
vainly hoped that they might have been 
allowed innocently to enjoy themselves 
to-morrow without this miserable an- 
nual squabble. He thought that reason 
had at last dawned upon the obtuse 
mind of the temperance Baronet; and 
he believed that the constant beatings 
which the hon. Baronet had received for 
his misconduct upon these occasions 
would have had some effect upon him ; 
but he found that he was absolutely 
irreclaimable—logic and argument were 
alike thrown away upon him, and he 
clearly proved by his conduct that Pro- 
vidence thought it necessary to inflict 
certain evils upon the human race. 
What did the hon. Baronet propose to 
do? He proposed to imprison the 
Members of the House on Wednesday, 
and also its hard-worked officials. Did 
not the hon. Baronet think that the 
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hours occupied by the talk of hon. 
Members on the Liberal Benches— 
hours which sometimes extended to 4 
or 5 o’clock in the morning—entitled 
the officials of the House to at least one 
day of rest and recreation? Never be- 
fore had there been a Session notable 
for so few ‘‘ counts-out.”’ With regard to 
this question of ‘‘ counts,’’ however, he 
had acquired new hope now that that 
long lost child, the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough (Mr. T. Collins) had 
returned to the House. ‘‘ Counts,” he 
thought, would now become a little 
more frequent. He would remind the 
House that there had been an increasing 
majority on the question of adjournment 
over the Derby Day. In 1877 the pro- 
posal was supported by 207 Members, 
and last year by 285. They certainly 
deserved a holiday considering the ar- 
duous work which they had gone through 
in the present Session. They had been 
summoned at an unusually early period, 
and, judging from present appearances, 
they were likely to sit for an unusual 
length of time. They had, in the pro- 
secution of their labours, turned day 
into night and night into day, and their 
zeal in the fulfilment of their duties had 
been such that he believed Her Majesty 
had no harder-worked subjects than Her 
faithful Commons. He contended that 
all Parties in the House would be bene- 
fited by a holiday on Wednesday, and 
they would return to their work in a 
better spirit and temper thau had some- 
times been exhibited. Anyhow, he could 
speak for his own Party on that occasion. 
For the Irish Members there had recently 
been nothing but interruption, Obstruc- 
tion, Questions, and Amendments, coer- 
cion, and suspension. A Member of that 
Party hardly knew whether he was to be 
allowed to sit in the House, or whether 
he was to be consigned to a cell in Kil- 
mainham. In fact, for an Irish Member 
there stood ‘‘a palace and a prison on 
each hand.’ After what he had said, 
no one could doubt that the Members of 
his Party deserved to have their physical 
and mental energies recruited by a holi- 
day. If any further argument were 
needed to convince his Colleagues, he 
would remind them of the very remark- 
able and agreeable fact that when Pleni- 
potentiary won the Derby in 1834, Mr. 
Batson made his tenants a present of 
one whole year’s rent. He failed to see 
how any illustrious Colleague of his 
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could possibly vote in antagonism to a 
race which had had so beneficial an 
effect: On the last occasion when the 
subject was brought forward, 42 Irish 
Members, who constituted all that was 
enlightened and intelligent among the 
Representatives of Irish constituencies, 
supported him, and only 10 foolish 
Irishmen, consisting of eight barristers, 
one clergyman, and one major, voted 
against him. Of course, the wants of 
their small Party went for little in the 
decision of that House; but then there 
were Her Majesty’s Ministers, who de- 
served a holiday as much as any school- 
boys in the country. Their troubles 
were not confined to that House, but 
extended all over the world, from Con- 
stantinople to Afghanistan, from Afghan- 
istan to the Transvaal, from the Trans- 
vaal to Ireland, and from Ireland back to 
Northampton. He did not say that all the 
Membersof the Government were entitled 
to a holiday on Wednesday, for there were 
drones as well as bees in the Govern- 
ment hive. But, at any rate, there was 
one right hon. Gentleman whom all 
would agree had earned the right to a 
holiday—he referred to the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant. The 
number of speeches he had had to make, 
the number of attacks he had had to 
repel, the number of explanations he 
had had to give, the number of Questions 
he had had to answer, was quite suffi- 
cient to muddle the brains of any 
ordinary mortal, and if he was to get 
through the remainder of the Session 
with safety to himself and benefit to his 
Party he had better enjoy himself to- 
morrow on the Epsom Downs. Men 
of all stations, creeds, and classes, shared 
alike this sport. Epsom was a neutral 
ground where all religious and political 
differences were buried. He only 
wished they had some such burial- 
ground in Ireland. To show how the 
love of this sport permeated all classes, 
he might just mention that on the race- 
course at York there was a celebrated 
spot known as ‘The Archbishop’s 
Corner,’”’ where the grandfather of the 
present Home Secretary, in defiance of 
all canon law, hid himself in some 
bushes in order to see the winner of a 
big race. He hoped the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman inherited not only 
the fortune, but also the sporting procli- 
vities of his grandfather, and that he 
would find himself at the Derby to- 
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morrow. The hon. Baronet opposite 
thought it derogatory to the dignity of 
the House to adjourn for a horse race. 
Well, he was sorry to say that recent 
events had cast some doubt upon the 
existence of that dignity; but he would 
remind his hon. Friend, if he had ever 
read Roman history, which by-the-bye 
he very much doubted, that the Romans, 
who could not have been insensible to 
considerations of dignity, never met in 
the Forum when there was a race in the 
Circus. The ancient Britons, as soon as 
they became civilized enough, stamped 
their coins with equine subjects, and 
King Athelstan set such store upon 
horses that he prohibited their exporta- 
tion except as presents. In his Derby 
Day speeches the hon. Baronet was ac- 
customed to sneer at those who went to 
races. He called them “‘ bawling black- 
guards.” Well, that was scarcely a 
generous phrase. [Sir Witrrip Law- 
son: I applied it only to professional 
betting men.] It might be extended to 
others besides betting men. The loudest 
bawler and the biggest blackguard he 
had ever met in his life was a gentleman 
who was a paid temperance lecturer, and 
who died of delirium tremens. His hon. 
Friend’s great argument was—‘‘ Let 
those go to the Derby who will, and let 
the rest stay at home and transact Busi- 
ness.” But the Select Committees were 
largely composed of betting men, and 
both in the Committees and in the House 
it would be found that the statesman- 
like majority would go away, and the 
crotchetty and chimerical minority re- 
main. He really thought that if the 
hon. Baronet had his way he would keep 
them all in the nursery and sustain them 
with Zoedone. He forgot the lines of 
the celebrated poet— 
“The man who hath no soul for racing, 
Is only fit for treasons, stratagems, and 
water-drinking.”’ 

The hon. Baronet said he was thirsty 
for work; but this inordinate appetite 
for work was not natural or healthy in 
man, and he would find that the most 
sober-souled individual must sometimes 
enjoy himsslf. He (Mr. R. Power) 
knew they would hear a great deal about 
‘‘conscientious objections” to an ad- 
journment over the Derby Day. Well, 
he did not say that a conscientious man 
might not bea good man; but conscien- 
tious men were generally very trouble- 
some as legislators, and inconvenient as 
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friends. He would remind the House that 
the Derby race was entitled to respect on 
the score of antiquity. It was over 100 
years old, and it had been sanctioned by 
the House of Commons for 34 years; 
and he doubted very much whether the 
Puritanical spirit was yet strong enough 
to prevent the Legislature from giving 
its countenance to an ancient and noble 

astime. No sane man could have any 
frositation as to the vote he should give. 
On the one side, they had fresh air, 
healthful excitement, and the indescrib- 
able pleasure of seeing the noblest horses 
in the world coming round Tattenham 
Corner and making for the winning-post 
amid the shouts of thousands. On the 
other side, they had bad air, dull repe- 
tition, and tiresome talking, and did no 
good either to themselves or to the coun- 
try. He had forgotten that he promised 
not to make a speech, so he should con- 
clude as he once heard a celebrated 
preacher wind up an eloquent dis- 
course— 


“Remember, my brethren, this is not a ser- 
mon I have been preaching to you; it is only 
the truth I have been telling you.” 


The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed: 
“That this House, at its rising, do ad- 
journ until Thursday.”—( Mr. Richard 
Power.) 


Sir Witrrip Lawson was about to 
speak, when 


Mr. WARTON rose to Order. He 
submitted that the hon. Baronet was 
not entitled to be heard. It was one of 
the Rules of the House that no Member 
should address the House on a subject 
in which he had a pecuniary interest— 
[ Criesof ‘‘Oh!” |—and the hon. Baronet, 
he understood, had been betting on the 
result of the division. [ Cries of ‘‘Oh!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I can only regard 
the observations of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport as trifling with the 
House. 

Mr. WARTON, who rose again amid 
interruption and cries of ‘‘ Name him!” 
said, he could assure Mr. Speaker it was 
nothing of the kind. The right hon. 
Gentleman could not have heard what 
he said. [‘‘ Order, order!’’] He stated, 
and now repeated the statement, that 
he was informed the hon. Baronet had 
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been betting on the result of the divi- 
sion. [‘‘Oh, oh!” 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, as 
the Speaker appeared to have over- 
ruled the objection of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton), he should proceed to give a 
few reasons why he could not agree 
with the Resolution. He admired the 
entertaining speech of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Waterford; but it 
only wanted one thing — namely, a 
little argument. He gave no reason 
why that House should adjourn for a 
horse race except that the Romans used 
todo so. That was surely a poor argu- 
ment to use in a Christian Assembly. 
He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) thought it was 
an argument in his favour when in such 
an Assembly his hon. Friend was obliged 
to go back to a heathen assembly for a 
precedent. Last Friday he had read in 
Zhe Morning Post, which was one of the 
organs of sweetness and light, the fol- 
lowing sentence :— 


‘The Motion for the adjournment over the 
Derby will be moved, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
will oppose the Motion, and, if need be, take a 
division. He will be supported by the section 
of Radical Nonconformists below the Gangway, 
who object to adjournments on Saint days, Derby 
days, and all that sort of thing.’’ 


He did not, however, put the Derby at 
all in the same category as Saints’ days. 
He objected to it on the ground of com- 
mon sense and national morality ; and if 
he could not maintain his stand on those 
grounds, he hoped the House would 
vote against him. What did the hon. 
Member for Waterford mean by saying 
that the Derby adjournment was a time- 
honoured institution ? It was introduced 
only 34 years ago by Lord George 
Bentinck, and he used to carry it by 
narrow majorities. But there were Radi- 
cals in those days. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham was 
a Radical then, and he and Mr. Hume 
used to fight Lord George Bentinck on 
his Motion. Of course, the adjournment 
got to be an habit, as evil things un- 
fortunately did, and by-and-bye Lord 
Palmerston, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, took it out of the hands of private 
Members. But that happened only 21 
years ago, and then, as time went on, 
some of the Radical Nonconformists and 
disreputable people below the Gangway 
protested against the adjournment, and 
at last, to the honour of the present 
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Leader of the Opposition in that House, 
who saw that the proceeding was alto- 
gether contemptible, he declared that 
the Government would never bring for- 
ward the Motion again, but would leave 
it to the Member for Waterford. It 
was not a time-honoured practice, but 
an excrescence on their proceedings. 
What happened last year? When the 
Motion was made, the Secretary of State 
for War jumped up and said there was 
no Business on the Paper for Wednes- 
day, and that if the House met the 
Speaker would have to sit in the Chair 
from 12 to 4 o’clock, looking at an empty 
House and with no Business to be done. 
It was the favourite argument for the 
adjournment that no Business was put 
down for the Derby day. But why was 
that so? Because everybody said—‘‘ It 
is no use putting down anything on the 
Paper—the House is sure to adjourn.” 
Then, when an empty Paper appeared, 
it was said—‘‘ The House may as well 
adjourn, because there is nothing on the 
Paper.” On this occasion, however, 
they had got rid of that difficulty. He 
saw that there were no fewer than 14 
most important Bills put down on the 
Paper for to-morrow, and, strange to 
say, out of the whole number only two 
happened to be Irish Bills. Therefore, 
they would be very happy indeed if his 
hon. Friend and all his Colleagues would 
go the Derby to-morrow. 

Mr. R. POWER asked, what was the 
first Bill for to-morrow ? 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON, said it was 
a peculiarly Irish Bill—it was about 
lunacy. Strange to say, there was only 
one Drink Bill among the 14; but there 
were three Ecclesiastical Bills. One was 
about churchwardens, one about Church 
Boards, and then there was the very im- 
portant Bill of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincoln (Mr. E. Stanhope) as to Church 
patronage, and he hoped that the hon. 
Member would not be seduced by his 
Colleague (Mr. Chaplin) to visit the 
Derby instead of attending to that im- 
portant measure. That constituted a 
pretty good list of Bills, and it showed 
that they might be better employed to- 
morrow than in all going to the Derby. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Water- 
ford said they had met unusually early 
this year, and so they had; but then it 
must be owned that they had done 
unusually little, although there never 
was a Session requiring them more to 
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attend to their work. His hon. Friend 
told them that last year he had opposed 
that Motion on Sabbatarian grounds; 
but surely nobody but an Irishman 
could suppose that the Derby was run ona 
Sunday. His hon. Friend had the modest 
assurance to come down there and say that 
the House wanted a rest; and he made 
an appeal ad misericordiam to the Speaker 
and the officers of the House. Now, 
he was there at 5 o’clock last Saturday 
morning ; and who, he might ask, was 
the leader of those who kept them out 
of their beds up to that time? Why, 
his hon. Friend who now professed so 
much anxiety for the ease and comfort 
of the Speaker and the officers of the 
House. 

Mr. R. POWER asked the hon. Baro- 
uet to remember that on Saturday morn- 
ing he appealed to his hon. Friend to 
give way. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON believed 
that at half-past 4 in the morning his 
hon. Friend made-such an appeal; and 
he admitted that his hon. Friend was 
not quite as bad as some of his Col- 
leagues. To show that he quite realized 
that need of rest on the part of the Irish 
Members, he would tell the House what 
he had heard of the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar). He was told that 
at the end of a long week of obstruction 
the hon. Member went to a church on 
Sunday, and, quite excusably, he fell 
asleep. Suddenly, by some peal of the 
organ, or by some loud expression of 
the clergyman, the hon. Member woke 
up, and, on looking round and finding 
but a few persons in the church, he rose 
and said—‘‘ Mr. Speaker, Sir, I move 
that the House be counted.’’ Now, he 
objected to the adjournment over the 
Derby Day, because he said there was 
not a national feeling on the question ; 
and the House ought not to take such 
an exceptional step save in a genuine 
national matter. Many people, whose 
opinions were worth considering, ob- 
jected to the system of racing, and 
thought the House ought not to sanction 
it. The hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin) last year cited to the 
House a long list of Dukes, Marquesses, 
and Earls, to show that racing was sup- 
ported by very good men; of course it 
was, but a thing was not made good 
simply because it was supported by good 
men. Every evil that had maintained 
itself in this country had maintained 
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itself because good men had supported 
it. An evil system would fall at once 
if it lost such support. Mr. Wyndham, 
the very soul of chivalry and honour, 
had supported bull-baiting ; John New- 
ton, the head of the Evangelical party 
in his day, was a slave-dealer; and they 
all knew, in regard to the drink traffic, 
that the best men in the world carried 
iton. If all the Dukes in the House of 
Lords, and all the Bishops on the Epis- 
copal Bench, supported the Derby, that 
would not make it right. They must 
judge the thing on its merits, and 
they were very clear. The system of 
the Turf did more harm by way of de- 
moralization than it did good by the 
amusement it afforded. One of the 
papers had attacked him on this matter 
in a poem, and what did it say ?— 

“ Hence of late years the sport has well- 

nigh flown, 

The vices have it almost all their own.”’ 
That was from an enemy; but he could 
give them a better quotation. In the 
very last book written by the departed 
Leader of the great Party opposite there 
was this passage— 

“ There was one subject on which Mr. Rodney 
appeared to be particularly interested, and that 
was racing. The Turf at that time had not de- 
veloped into that vast institution of national 
demoralization which it has now become.”’ 


If the Conservative Party regarded their 
late Leader, that passage ought to have 
weight with them. Instead of making 
a speech he ought, perhaps, only to have 
quoted those words. He said that the 
tendency of racing was bad, and that it 
ought not to be supported by the House. 
It had a bad effect on the people who 
supported it. That was seen even in 
the case of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire, who, although he was a 
member of a Diocesan Conference, had 
to be reproved by his Bishop because, 
led away by his love of racing, he had 
consented to act as steward of a steeple- 
chase on Maunday Thursday. How did 
they look at other countries? Whata 
fuss they made if they saw anything 
wrong in any other country. He had 
received a circular from a body which 
called itself an International Association, 
at the head of which was the name of 
the Lord Mayor of London. He did not 
know whether his right hon. Friend was 
now in the House. He ought to be there, 
for he was sure that he was genuine in all 
his movements, and was earnest in his 
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convictions. The circular referred to the 
gambling-tables of Monte Carlo, and 
said— 

‘‘The ruin and misery entailed on numbers 

of our fellow-creatures through the gambling- 
tables of Monte Carlo demand that an organ- 
ized effort should be made for their suppres- 
sion. 
But what was the difference between 
rolling balls over green cloth and run- 
ning horses over green grass? It was 
all gambling. It would be a great deal 
better if they took the beam out of their 
own eye, and then they would see more 
clearly to take the mote out of their 
neighbour’s eye. ‘‘That which thou 
doubtest do not.” If there was a shadow 
of suspicion that horse-racing was not the 
most honourable thing in the world let 
them not sanction it. They acted now- 
a-days upon “‘ reasonable suspicion.” If 
they had reasonable suspicion that a man 
in Ireland was disloyal they clapped him 
into prison. If they had reasonable sus- 
picion that a Member of that House was 
not orthodox they expelled him; and if 
they had reasonable suspicion that to 
adjourn for a horse-race was not a digni- 
fied proceeding let them not do it. They 
would stand in a better position before 
the country if they were to act with self- 
denial and give up a little of their own 
amusement for the general good. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
only rose to make an appeal to the House. 
They had had two most excellent speeches, 
representing both sides; they had met 
to transact very serious Business. If 
they were to take one day as a holiday, 
let them not lose another. Every hon. 
Member must have made up his mind 
as to his vote, and he would now ask 
the House to go at once to a division. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 246; 
Noes 119: Majority 127.—(Div. List, 
No. 223.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
alta isa 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL.—[Brz 135.] 
(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 
COMMITTEE. [FOURTH NIGHT. ] 

[ Progress 30th May. } 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 
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Part I. 
OrprnArRy ConpItTIons oF TENANCIES. 


Clause 1 (Sale of tenancies). 

Mr. RAMSAY, in rising to move, in 
page 1, line 8, after the word ‘‘ applies,” 
to insert ‘‘ the annual rent of which does 
not exceed thirty pounds,’ said, in de- 
ciding as to this Amendment it was 
right that they should consider what the 
general object of the Bill was. He had 
listened with much attention to the views 
of the Prime Minister when he intro- 
duced the measure, and he thought that 
the Amendment which he now proposed 
was not in contravention of any leading 
principle of the Bill. He understood 
that the Bill was introduced by its pro- 
moters for the purpose of interfering to 
the least possible extent with freedom 
of contract between the owners and the 
occupiers, of the soil; and he thought 
they only required, in judging what 
should be done, to consider what was 
the cause of the discontent and the dis- 
affection in Ireland, and the misery and 
distress of her population. He felt that 
anyone who had considered the merits 
of this question must feel that the 
people of Ireland were entitled to much 
sympathy and respect. He had heard 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) denounce the legislation 
of the English Parliament, when they 
had succeeded in destroying the indus- 
trial resources of Ireland and the de- 
velopment of her manufactures, and pre- 
venting the application of the intelli- 
gence and energy of the people to any 
other occupation than the cultivation of 
the soil. Now, that he held to be the 
true cause of the necessity for the pre- 
sent legislation, and he felt that every- 
one who was acquainted with the subject 
must recognize the accuracy of his opi- 
nion on that point. They had occasion 
last year to legislate for the distress and 
destitution from which the people of 
Ireland suffered, in consequence of the 
bad harvest of the previous year. Now, 
he could not conceive that anyone ac- 
quainted with the condition of farms 
could be in doubt as to the cause of the 
destitution amongst the Irish people. 
It was nothing that legislation had done 
during the present century. It was the 
legislation of previous centuries that was 
responsible for that, and they were now 
suffering because of the iniquity of their 
forefathers. He admitted the accuracy 
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of that view, and he appealed to the 
friends of the Irish people to recognize 
the fact that no change in the tenure of 
land, and no change in the ownership of 
the land, could affect the permanent wel- 
fare of the Irish people so long as there 
was a greater number of persons de- 
pending exclusively upon the cultivation 
of the soil for their existence than the 
cultivation of the soil was fitted to sup- 
port. That observation might, indeed, 
be held to be an axiom? What were 
the real facts of the case ? There were, 
at the present time, 660,000 holdings in 
Ireland ; and from a Return presented to 
the other House which he had obtained 
of the occupations he found thatthere were 
286,957 occupiers within the distressed 
districts scheduled by the Irish Board of 
Works each holding land under £15 rent. 
The number of holdings did not neces- 
sarily determine the number of occu- 
piers; but, on the contrary, the number 
of occupiers was less than the number 
of holdings. In the distressed districts, 
he found there were 306,000 of these 
occupiers in 1879, the rent of whose 
occupations was under £20 in each case. 
Thus, no one acquainted with the ma- 
nagement of land and with the amount 
of produce it could yield would fail to 
realize what was meant by such a num- 
ber of families as these 306,000 occu- 
piers expressed in the distressed dis- 
tricts of Ireland. These were not the 
whole of the occupiers of Ireland who 
were under £20, but only the families 
who were within the districts scheduled 
by the Board of Works, because of the 
distress which prevailed in those dis- 
tricts. He called the attention of the 
House to the recognition of the fact 
that this implied that 1,500,000 persons 
in Ireland were placed in circumstances 
in which destitution must have been 
continually staring them in the face, 
which circumstance could not but cause 
that discontent and disaffection which 
at present characterized that country. 
He had heard Gentlemen in that House 
refer to the fact that to the: lack of in- 
dustry on the part of the Irish people 
could be attributed in great part the 
cause of the distress that prevailed 
among them. He held that there was 
nothing so unjust as an imputation of 
that character against the Irish people. 
He believed they would not be able to 
find on the face of the earth a people 
placed in similar circumstances who had 
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developed so many virtues as the Irish 
people. It was not in human nature 
that men who were constantly living 
in circumstances not free from the risk 
of seeing their families destitute at 
any time should have developed energy 
and industry in prosecuting the means 
of subsistence. And as to the so-called 
land hunger, which was said to be 
one of the grievances of Ireland for 
which Parliament had now to provide 
redress, he held that it was not land 
hunger, properly so-called, at all. The 
people of Ireland, when they went to 
other countries, did not show any special 
liking for the cultivation of the soil. 
In the United States, the Irish people 
dropped the cultivation of the soil and 
engaged in trade and commerce; and a 
large number of them, having left the 
small homes of their ancestors and gone 
to America, found that they were able 
to embark in trade and commerce with 
success. Many of them fought their 
way upward, and became eminent men 
in all the cities of the United States. 
Well, for these evils they were to pro- 
vide a remedy, and as such he regarded 
this Bill; otherwise he would not have 
voted for it on the second reading. He 
regarded it as an honest attempt on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Ministers to do 
something for the people of Ireland. 
But what were they to do? He con- 
ceived that freedom of contract, which 
was a very desirable thing in itself, and 
for which he had always contended, was 
not applicable to the circumstances of 
the people who were small occupiers of 
land in Ireland. The men were in such 
circumstances that, when the landlord 
came round and said they had to pay a 
certain amount of rent, they were ready 
to agree to any terms he was pleased to 
name, not because they had any liking 
for the cultivation of the soil, but because 
they saw no other source from which 
they could obtain subsistence for their 
families. It was truly, indeed, a struggle 
for existence on the part of the Irish 
te 9 that drove them to stick to the 
and as they did, and nothing else. It 
was not any hunger for the land itself. 
In dealing with the question, he thought 
these facts showed they ought to restrict 
the operation of the Bill to the classes 
whose circumstances were such as to re- 
quire the protection of Parliament; and 
he, therefore, proposed that this clause 
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rent of which did not exceed £30. It 
was not the £50 tenant, however, that 
he specially cared about, because, in his 
judgment, he was just as independent 
as the man in any other part of Great 
Britain who occupied land of the same 
value, or who was a tenant of £100 or 
£150; and it would be held to be a 
mockery to give such a man compensa- 
tion. He did not wish to take anything 
from anyone which they at present en- 
joyed, and hon. Members would see 
an Amendment on the Paper in his 
name, which provided— 

‘« That nothing in this Act shall... . inany 
respect restrict or impair any right or privilege 
to which any tenant is now entitled under the 
foresaid custom or usage, whether the rent of the 
tenancy be greater or less than the amount of 
the rent herein specified.”’ 


If they were to go beyond that, he held 
that, so far from doing good to the class 
especially considered, and who were 
really suffering so much, they would do 
an injury. Indeed, it seemed clear to 
him that if they were to give to the 
occupiers holdings less than £15 of 





annual value, they would do them no 
good, even supposing they were to make 
them fee-simple holders of the soil with- 
out money or price. If that were the 
case, it might be asked what good was 
expected to be done in confining the ope- 
ration of the Act to those under £30? 
There was one way in which good might 
be done. The Prime Minister, in in- 
troducing the Bill, consented to embody 
in it the principle of compensation for 
disturbance. That he held to be a 
most important feature in it, for by it 
it was proposed to confer upon those 
who were in a state of destitution 
seven years’ value of the holding for 
the purpose of providing them with 
the means of going elsewhere; and he 
believed they would avail themselves of 
the privilege for the purpose, not of 
emigrating, but of migrating. The state 
of distress in which the poorer tenants 
were had been brought about naturally, 
and it never could be otherwise so long 
as there was a larger number depending 
upon the soil than the soil was capable 
of supporting. He was not arguing in 
favour of taking away anything from 
the rights and privileges that were at 
present enjoyed; but he did not think 
that if the Amendment were adopted it 
would interfere in any way with the 
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its usefulness. Nor would the Amend- 
ment in any way tend to lessen the 
rights and privileges of those who paid 
a rent above £30; but it would render 
it certain that those who paid £30 
would have the advantage of the Bill. 
He did not know whether it was gene- 
rally known, because it was not at all 
times recognized, that the Amendment 
he suggested would reach more than 
nine-tenths of the farmers of Ireland. 
There were in all about 600,000 holdings 
occupied by about 500,000 occupiers, 
and there were 356,000 of these occu- 
piers, within the distressed districts, who 
had suffered greatly from the bad har- 
vest of the last few years. He trusted 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers might see 
their way to accept the Amendment, and 
if they did he believed they would not 
lessen the benefits conferred by the Bill, 
but, on the contrary, that they would 
increase the prospect of the measure 
being acceptable to all classes, and would 
confer permanent good upon the Irish 
people. He, therefore, begged to move 
the Amendment which stood in his name 
upon the Paper. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 8, at the end of the previous 
Amendment, to insert the words ‘the annual 
rent of which does not exceed thirty pounds.’’— 
(Mr. Ramsay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BIDDELL approved of the 
Amendment, because it limited the ope- 
ration of an unwise clause which, as it 
stood, might be a good clause for the 
present generation of tenants; but he 
thought they were bound to look to the 
probable operation of the Bill as regarded 
the tenantry beyond the year 1881, and 
to see how it would be likely to operate, 
say, in 1901. What would they find 
then? Why, that the incoming tenant 
would be burdened with a heavy pay- 
ment to his predecessor, such as had 
hitherto been unknown in three-fourths 
of Ireland. It had been argued by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
that such a payment would not affect 
rent. He altogether disagreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman. He cared notin 
what form they put it; but the greater 
the sum the man had to pay on entering 
upon a farm, the less sum he would 
agree to pay as rent, and they could not 
eventually separate this payment from 
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rent. He wished now to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the different 
principles on which the tenant and the 
landlord were treated under the Bill. 
One of the great objects of the Bill was 
to counteract what some people called 
the cupidity of the landlords; but he 
(Mr. Biddell) was not satisfied that it 
existed in Ireland except to a limited 
degree. The Bill said to them—‘“ You 
shall not exact an excessive rent in the 
present exigencies of Ireland.” And, 
apart from that position, he thought the 
Court was a good institution for the pur- 
pose of regulating the rent. But what 
did the Bill say to the tenant? It said 
—‘‘ Not only shall you sell the goodwill 
of your holding, but you shall sell it for 
the largest sum you can get forit.”” But 
he should have thought the financ.al 
sagacity of the seller would need this 
superfluous direction to obtain the 
highest price. The Bill would induce 
nearly all the tenants to go into Court 
in this way. A tenant finding his rela- 
tions with his landlord getting shaky, 
although satisfied with the rent he was 
paying, would go to the Court in order 
to get as good as a 15 years’ lease. 
(Mr. GuapsTonE dissented.| At any 
rate, that was the way in which he (Mr. 
Biddell) read the Bill, and he should 
be glad to find that he was not correct 
in hisreading. Perhaps he might make 
himself best understood if he put a 
hypothetical case. A tenant’s father 
dying, the son wished to tak his father’s 
farm, it being larger than his own; 
accordingly he went to an auctioneer to 
assist him in getting rid of his own, 
stating—‘‘ I expect to get a good round 
sum for my tenant right, as I had a cute 
man to represent me at the Court, who 
induced them to put it at a low rent.” 
The auctioneer said he had other farms 
to get rid of, and that he would call an 
auction. He accordingly did so, and, 
probably, after the whisky had circu- 
lated and the bidders got a little excited, 
the most sanguine man with the least 
judgment and the most money would 
obtain possession of the holding. He 
ultimately finds he has given too much 
and fails ; nobody sympathizes with him 
as he outbid his neighbours; whereas, 
had he hired direct of the landlord, he 
would have excited general sympathy, 
and the finger of the agitation would 
have branded the landlord as a rack- 
renter, and thus have tended to keep 
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down rents. The Bill, then, encouraged 
competition in the keenest way, and did 
everything for the. present, and was most 
injurious to the future tenant. The 
same result always followed a depar- 
ture from great principles. [ ‘‘ Ques- 
tion!” ] The Amendment before the 
Committee was that the operation of the 
clause should be limited, and that was 
the question he was now speaking to. 
He was of opinion that they ought to 
consider something beyond the old 
proverb—“‘ Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof.” It might be that the Go- 
vernment thought their time might only 
be short, and they were therefore anxious 
to get over the difficulty in the easiest 
way they could. ut that was not the 
principle which ought to guide the legis- 
lation of the House of Commons. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, that, as a point 
of Order, he wished to take the opinion 
of the Chairman whether the hon. Mem- 
ber was speaking to the Amendment ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the hon. 
Member is rather speaking against the 
sale of tenancies altogether, and not to 
the limit of £30 proposed by the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BIDDELI said, he was endea- 
vouring to show the expediency of fixing 
the limit of £30. If a landowner died 
with an estate in hand of £1,000 a-year, 
and the trustees did not care to carry on 
the farm themselves, were all the tenants 
to be paid under this clause who paid 
nothing on entry? If they were, all he 
would say was that they would, by thus 
depreciating the estate, be depriving the 
widow and children of that which, in all 
equity, belonged to them. He did not 
wish to express hostility to the Bill, for 
he had forborne to follow those whose 
judgment he generally approved in 
voting against the second reading. Far 
from it. Indeed, he approved of the es- 
tablishment of the Court, and he thought 
the Government were perfectly right in 
bringing the matter forward; but he 
did not think that a property should be 
created in the tenant which had never be- 
fore existed, except in one quarter of Ire- 
land, where it had arisen solely in conse- 
quence of the kindness of the landlords. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As I understand 
the Amendment, it certainly appears to 
me that the hon. Member who has just 
addressed the Committee has travelled 
over a very much wider field. He has 
said that the clause is entirely bad, and 
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because the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Falkirk (Mr. 
Ramsay) gets rid of the application of 
it to a large number of tenants in Ire- 
land, he is prepared on that ground to 
support it. I understand that to be the 
explanation of the hon. Member. My 
hon. Friend behind me (Mr. Ramsay) 
spoke in favour of the general principle 
of the Bill and of the clause; but he 
considers that tenants above £30 in Ire- 
land, or above some other figure, which 
is not the figure of his Amendment, are 
perfectly independent persons, and are 
quite able to make their own contracts. 
Now, if the clause is bad, I do not think 
the House ought to limit its operation, 
but it ought to reject it altogether. I 
will, therefore, not attempt to deal with 
that particular form of argument. But 
my hon. Friend behind has said that the 
tenant above £30 is independent in Ire- 
land and quite able to make his own 
contracts. I do not hesitate to say that 
my hon. Friend must have made this 
Motion, and must have made that state- 
ment, without tle smallest regard to any 
of the conclusions drawn by the Com- 
missioners who have inquired into the 
subject. The only Commission which 
has reported upon it is the Commission 
of Lord Bessborough, and the judgment 
of that Commission is entirely and 
directly contrary to the statement of my 
hon. Friend, and is to the effect that 
unless Parliament is prepared to nega- 
tive such a proposition as is contained 
in the Amendment, the independence of 
tenants of £30 and upwards cannot for 
a moment be maintained. But I am 
bound to say, even if it could be main- 
tained, that there are other arguments 
which would lead me to believe that it 
would be unwise in the interests of the 
landlord. When, in 1870, we limited 
the operation of the Act by introducing 
freedom of contract, not to the point of 
£30, but to a point somewhat higher, I 
believe the effect of that limitation was 
evil in two ways. For the evidence before 
the Commission places it beyond doubt 
that tenants very far above £30 are still 
under the greatest pressure and diffi- 
culty in Ireland, and are obliged to pay 
excessive rents when the landlord thinks 
fit, as he has done in certain cases, to 
demand them. Besides that, the policy 
of the limitation has been to drive all 
the most important and substantial part 
of the tenantry in Ireland into the ranks 
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of agitation for further change. The 
error we committed in the legislation of 
1870 in lowering the limitation was, in 
my opinion, unfavourable to the dura- 
bility of the settlement then made. But 
there is another argument which I would 
venture to press upon hon. Members. I 
say, first, that it is not politic to make a 
limitation in the interests of the land- 
lords and of the stability of any law we 
may pass; secondly, that it is not equit- 
able to the tenant, because he is not in- 
dependent; and, thirdly, I would call 
the attention of my hon. Friend to the 
actual state of the law. Parliament has 
created by law what has proved to be a 
real tenant right in Ireland, and the 
tenants of Ireland generally are in the 
possession of that tenant right. But 
they are debarred from its exercise by 
way of transfer by a prohibition which 
is inserted in a particular section of the 
Land Act, and thereby the real interest 
we have created is made comparatively 
useless to them. It is available for them 
in case of their eviction, but it is not 
available for them in any other case. 
In the event of the Amendment being 
carried, we should still have to deal with 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy). We intend to 
support that repeal of the 13th clause of 
the Land Act; and if we repeal the 
13th clause of the Land Act, then I 
apprehend that, even independently of 
the stipulations of the present law, you 
will have an effective tenant right in 
operation throughout Ireland. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
Prime Minister, in what he has said, 
repeats an argument that he continually 
uses. He says—‘‘This is a case in 
which we have, by recent legislation, 
created a right which we have given to 
the tenant.” [Mr. Grapsronz: Inte- 
rest.] Well, an interest. ‘‘ But at the 
same time,” he says, ‘‘we have so 
guarded it that he can only use that 
interest which we have created for him 
subject to a certain limitation, that he is 
not able absolutely and freely to assign ; 
and, therefore, it is obviously necessary 
that you should remove that restriction 
upon the interest you have created.” 
But why? I fail to see the reason. I 
might or might not be ready to remove 
that restriction ; but the Prime Minister 
puts it asa matter of course that, having 
first of all created an interest, you have 
done something very shocking in re- 
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stricting the free and unfettered use of it. 
But if, by the same instrument as that 
which created the interest, you limit the 
interest, I do not see that it necessarily 
follows that you should take off the 
restriction. The argument I refer to 
has continually cropped up in the course 
of these discussions, and I entirely dis- 
pute the proposition that no man should 
have an interest in property without the 
power of selling that interest. How- 
ever, we are not at this moment at 
liberty to argue that question; but it 
has been so often brought into the dis- 
cussion that I am right in referring to it, 
especially because the Prime Minister 
has just used it in his argument against 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay). But I under- 
stand the argument of the hon. Member 
to be this. He said, especially with re- 
gard to this part of the Bill, which is 
contrary to economical principles, which 
raises very great doubts in my mind as 
to whether it is for the good either of 
the tenants or the country in general 
that it should be enacted, I admit that 
you have to deal with a very special 
case. You have to deal with a class of 
men who are small tenants, and who, 
owing to circumstances — whether by 
their own fault, whether by the fault 
of their landlords, the fault of legislation 
by this House in former Parliaments, or 
from whatever cause—are in a position of 
exceptional difficulty. And, he says, I 
am prepared to deal with the case of 
these small tenants by putting them on 
a different footing to that which applies 
to the case of larger tenants. He names 
a limit of £30 as typical of the class 
which ought to be exceptionally treated ; 
but I understand the hon. Gentleman to 
say that he is ready to substitute some 
other figure. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Suffolk (Mr. Biddell) was, 
I think, perfectly right in calling the 
attention of the Government to a fact 
that is too often forgotten — that you 
have not only to deal with a present 
emergency, but that you must look to 
the interest of the country in the future. 
In the belief that this exceptional pro- 
vision should be confined to those on 
whom the pinch and stress has come, I 
shall vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Falkirk. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, it was a 


mistake to suppose that the clause would 
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confer upon the Irish tenant property 
which he had not got. It simply enabled 
him freely to use the property which 
he had. Her Majesty’s Government 
thought that the 13th clause of the 
Land Act of 1870, which they regarded 
as an unwarrantable interference with 
the tenant’s interest, ought to be re- 
pealed. By the Land Act of 1870, pro- 
tection was given by Parliament to the 
Irish tenant from year to year against 
disturbance by notice to quit—an opera- 
tion which the purchaser or assignee of 
the yearly tenancy had to fear. The 
effect of the 13th clause was that if the 
landlord did not choose to accept the 
tenant, however unreasonably, the as- 
signee had no protection whatever. The 
other House established a hard-and-fast 
tule that the landlord might, without 
any reason whatever, refuse to accept 
the assignee of the tenant, and, serving 
the dreaded notice to quit, put him out 
without any compensation, the effect of 
which, of course, was practically to de- 
stroy the right of assignment, because 
the purchaser, knowing that, though as- 
signee, he would thus be at the mercy of 
the landlord, would give nothing for the 
tenancy. Her Majesty’s Government 
thought that the landlord should have 
power to object to the new tenant, but 
only on reasonable grounds; and that 
power, accordingly, they proposed to 
leave to him. More than that he did 
not think that any fair landlord would 
ask for. The proposal of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) 
would establish a limit to the operation 
of the Ist clause of, say, £30. But the 
objection to all these arbitrary lines was 
that they were founded on no real prin- 
ciple. Why should they do for a man 
who was rented at £30 what they would 
not do for another rented at £30 10s. ? 
Another objection to the proposal was 
that it was not to limit the clause by the 
valuation, but by the rent of the hold- 
ing, so that there would be the strongest 
inducement for the landlord to carry on 
the process of raising his rent in order 
to get the farm above the prescribed 
limit. Further objection to the Amend- 
ment was that it might encourage the at- 
tempts of owners to avail themselves of 
hard times, when tenants could not pay, 
to consolidate their farms for the purpose 
of placing them beyond the operation of 
the Bill. His hon. Friend said that the 
tenants above the limit named in the 
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Amendment weremore independent than 
those below it, and that statement of 
his hon. Friend would be perfectly in- 
telligible to him if they had anything to 
do with the freedom of contract which 
he spoke about. But they had nothing 
to do with freedom of contract here, 
or with the rules of political economy, 
except that it seemed to him a very 
sound economical principle that a man 
should be at liberty to sell his property 
for what it would fetch. The hon. 
Member for West Suffolk (Mr. Biddell) 
had said that the clause would prejudice 
whole generations of Irish tenants, who, 
he thought, would be damaged by the in- 
creased amount they would have to pay 
for their farms. It seemed that hon. 
Members could never get rid of the 
notion that tenants in Ireland were con- 
stantly buying and selling their farms. 
That idea was utterly unfounded. The 
number of sales was extremely small. 
In Ulster, where free sale had always 
existed, there was not more than one 
sale in two generations. But he had 
still another objection to the Amendment 
of the hon. Member, and it was this— 
that on farms of over £30 one looked 
for a better class of tenants, as well as 
for the greatest amount of improvement 
in cultivation ; but what possible encou- 
ragement would a tenant have to adopt 
improvements if he was not to be al- 
lowed to sell his interest to the best 
advantage? The right of sale had acted 
admirably in Ulster, where it not only 
secured the landlord his arrears of rent, 
but the tenant a valuable, because sale- 
able, interest in his holding, and the 
result was that land was cultivated far 
better in Ulster than any other part 
of the country. For these reasons he 
trusted the Committee would not accept 
an Amendment which, he believed, would 
only sow afresh the seeds of discontent 
and disorder amongst the tenant farmers 
of Ireland. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
omitted to state some of the most im- 
portant items which the farmers would 
have to contend with. He had told 
the Committee that the effect of limi- 
tation on the landlord would be merely 
to remove the landlord’s control from 
his property; but he had not stated 
that the landlord would have no se- 
curity against the imposition of a 
bankrupt tenant upon him, inasmuch 
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as it was impossible to prevent a sum 
greatly in excess of the value of the 
holding being paid. A case came be- 
fore him a few days ago, which showed 
that the Bill as it stood would work 
unfairly to the landlord. A man, five 
years ago, took a farm on the English 
system for £500 a-year. In consequence 
of his not succeeding in his operations 
his landlord made him a reduction of 
£50 a-year for the last four years. The 
tenant in a short time had the farm in 
such an impoverished condition that he 
was willing to get out of it on any 
terms. He had never been able to put 
money, so to speak, on the soil, for he 
had lost his capital elsewhere. He(Mr. 
Brodrick) asked what interest that ten- 
ant had to sell in his holding, except, 
perhaps, the reduction in the rent which 
the landlord voluntarily made him? It 
seemed to him a bad principle to de- 
prive the landlord of the power of 
choosing a tenant who would be able 
to pay a fair average rent. The Solici- 
tor General for Ireland cited a case of 
a man being willing to expend £1,100 
on an £80 holding, or about £20 of 
capital per acre. He(Mr. Brodrick) asked 
whether that was a typical case, espe- 
cially in Ulster, where, if they could get 
a tenant with a capitul of £7 or £8 
per acre, it was the utmost they could 
get? He entirely denied that the pre- 
sentsystem had produced the vast amount 
of injustice on large holdings which 
the language of the Prime Minister 
had implied; and he challenged any- 
one to prove from the Reports of any 
Commission that such a condition of 
things existed. With regard to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member oppo- 
site, exception had been taken to the 
term ‘rent,’’ as distinguished from the 
term ‘ valuation.”’ Upon this point he 
wished to say that if the tendency would 
be for landlords to push up their rent 
in order to get above the operation of 
the clause, then he thought it would be 
better to substitute the term ‘‘ valua- 
tion.”” The Amendment was one which 
he believed the Government ought not 
to reject without the fullest considera- 
tion, and if the hon. Member carried it 
to a division he should give him his 
support. 

Mr. SHAW pointed out that in nine 
cases out of 10 the persons who took 
large farms in Ireland had not the capi- 
tal to work them. This class of farmers 
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was not generally successful through- 
out Ireland. Unfortunately, there was 
such a liking for sport there that almost 
immediately a man got possession of a 
farm of 400 or 500 acres he purchased 
a hunter and indulged in other luxuries, 
The custom of selling farms had become 
very general all over Ireland, by per- 
mission -of the landlords, and it was 
therefore unwise to limit the right, be- 
cause it would work very great injustice, 
and would, moreover, stir up the ele- 
ments of another agitation. The men 
who were most prominent in the present 
agitation were those who were excluded 
from the Act of 1870. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET considered there 
was great force in the remarks of the 
hon. Member who had just addressed 
the Committee. It was only right, when 
the Attorney General for Ireland argued 
that every man should have the right to 
sel] that which he possessed, and that 
there should be no limitation placed on 
that right of sale, to ask the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman how many limi- 
tations of the kind there were in the 
Bill? The clauses of the Bill abounded 
in exceptions and limitations of the right 
of sale. Clause 9, with reference to 
leases, had these words— 

“ And the tenancy shall during the continu- 
ance of such lease be regulated by the provi- 
sions of that lease alone, and shall not be 
deemed to be a tenancy to which this Act 
applies.”’ 


The holders, therefore, of jucticial leases 
were excluded from the right of free sale. 
Again, Clauses 10 and 11, wheretheright 
to create fixed tenancies was given to the 
landlord, and the payment of fee farm rent 
by the tenant, provided—‘‘ The tenancies 
so created were not to be deemed ten- 
ancies to which this Act applied.”’ The 
Committee had just heard from the 
Attorney General for Ireland that it was 
wrong to establish a limit of £30, be- 
cause it was not founded on principle, 
and there was no reason why the limit 
should not be placed at £30 10s.—in 
short, that it would create immense diffi- 
culty to introduce into the Bill any limit 
whatever. But it must not be forgotten 
that in Clause 17 the limit of £150 was 
set to the power of contracting out of 
the Act; and it might, on precisely the 
same principle, be argued that the line 
of £150 was wrong, because there was 
no reason why it should not be extended 
to tenants rated at a less annual value 
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than £149 10s. If the clause did not 
fix a distinct limit, he was entirely at a 
loss to know what the word “limit” 
meant. There were again, in Clause 
46, a number of limitations relating to 
the demesne lands and other property 
to which the Act did not apply, and 
Clause 47 provided that existing leases 
‘should remain in force as if the Act 
had not passed.”’ Why, the Bill through- 
out bristled with clauses referring to 
tenancies ‘‘to which this Act does not 
apply,” and when the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman based his argument 
against the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Falkirk upon the statement that 
it was wrong, as a matter of principle, to 
attempt to introduce any limit because all 
limitations were wrong, he (Mr. Paget) 
said he had entirely forgotten the cha- 
racter of his own Bill. There was one 
point raised by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman which he thought worthy of a 
moment’s consideration. He understood 
the argument of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to be that, previous 
to the Act of 1870, any Irish tenant 
had the right to assign his holding at 
Common Law, and that this right was 
destroyed by the Act of 1870. Now, 
what was the nature of this right ? The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
himself answered that question when 
he told the Committee that ‘“ it was of 
no commercial value, because the mo- 
ment it was assigned the assignee could 
be turned out,’ and therefore the com- 
mercial value of the legal right to assign, 
which existed previous to the Act of 
1870, amounted to nothing at all. But 
the Prime Minister went further, and 
the Committee were told that, by the Act 
of 1870, real property was created for 
the tenants. But the Act must then have 
created what it was never intended to 
create; and the Prime Minister, in his 
first speech on the Bill made this Ses- 
sion, told the House that it was a sur- 
prise to the Government to find that the 
result of the Act of 1870 was to give to 
the tenants of Ireland that which he and 
the then Government never intended to 
give them. But now, because the tenant 
had got by accident something which 
the Prime Minister had said it was never 
intended to give him, they were told that 
this right of the tenant must becompleted 
because it was at first necessarily incom- 
plete. Undoubtedly what was given to 
the tenant rightly or wrongly, inten- 
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tionally. or unintentionally, was incom- 
plete, and the Government were now 
prepared to give him a complete right. 
To do that might be right or otherwise ; 
but he (Mr. Paget) ventured to submit 
that the argument by which it had been 
supported by the Prime Minister would 
not for one moment bear examination. 
He, therefore, contended that the argu- 
ments by which this claim was supported 
on behalf of the tenants were untenable 
—plainly so as a matter of logic—and 
that there was no reason why limita- 
tions of the application of the clause 
should not be introduced if necessary. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, it was clear 
that the general feeling of the Com- 
mittee was, at any rate, against the 
figure named in the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Falkirk. He hoped, 
therefore, that the Amendment would be 
withdrawn, especially as the general 
question of limitation would be raised 
by another Amendment on the Paper. 
For his own part, he had no wish to sit 
into September, and ventured to hope 
that the Committee would not have to 
listen to a discussion of the same point 
two or three times over. 

Mr. GIBSON desired to guard him- 
self against any possible concurrence 
with the statement of the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, that the Government 
had made up their minds to yield to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wexford to strike out Clause 13 from 
the Act of 1870. That must not be 
allowed to pass without challenge, and 
it must not be supposed that it was a 
proposition that would be yielded to 
without a large amount of discussion. 
‘The clause was deliberately framed, and 
he was strictly accurate in saying that it 
was placed in the Bill on the Motion of 
Earl Granville, and that it came before 
the House at the time accredited from 
the Government of the day. It would 
not be a matter of surprise, therefore, 
when the subject came on for discussion, 
that hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House declined to agree to its with- 
drawal without full discussion. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
appealed to the hon. Member for Falkirk 
to withdraw his Amendment, and, if 
necessary, to move it in the form of an 
Amendment to the proviso at the end 
of the clause. The proviso, he reminded 
the hon. Member, would afford a much 
more suitable opportunity for the discus- 
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sion of the question of limitation than 
the part of the clause at that moment 
before the Committee. The limit was 
so low, and would exclude so many ten- 
ants who had an undoubted right to 
come within the provisions of the Bill, 
that if the present Amendment were 
carried to a division he should be 
obliged to vote against it. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he held in his 
hand the Bill of 1870 as it came down 
from the House of Lords, and with notes 
of the particular changes which werethere 
introduced. It had been said by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland that Clause 13 of 
that Act forbade all assignment by the 
tenant; but that was confined to ten- 
ancies held from year to year existing 
at the time of the passing of the Act. 
Without going into the question of the 
right of limitation, he thought the Com- 
mittee ought not to run away with the 
idea that the 13th clause of the Act of 
1870 was a general forbidding of assign- 
ment by the tenant. He was disposed 
to think that it was exceedingly difficult 
to place any limit to this section. If 
they once admitted that they were about 
to make a new code of law as between 
landlord and tenant, and then attempted 
to set up limitations, it was extremely 
difficult to do so unless they applied them 
to whole classes of estates and people. 
He had on the Paper an Amendment 
which proposed a limit of a different 
kind from the present. Again, he 
thought the limitation by a money 
figure would work very awkwardly ; 
indeed, he did not see how it would work 
at all in the present state of confusion 
and dispute which existed throughout 
the country. While he felt that the 
question was one of immense difficulty 
and that there were others arising from 
the new code which were in themselves 
so difficult that they must not be dis- 
cussed in a hurry, but with care and 
patience, and with a desire to get to the 
bottom of the whole matter, still he re- 
commended the hon. Member for Fal- 
kirk not to press his Amendment to a 
division. If a division must be taken 
on the question of a money limit, he 
thought it would be taken with greater 
advantage on the limit of £100. 

Mr. WARTON said, he honoured 
very much the spirit shown by the last 
speaker, and wished it were more com- 
mon on the Benches opposite. He de- 
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precated most earnestly any attempt to 
hurry the discussion on the Bill, such as 
was shown by hon. Members opposite 
when they constantly cried ‘‘Question!”’ 
and ‘‘ Divide!’”? This had been very ob- 
vious during the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Suffolk (Mr. Biddell), who, 
in criticizing the clause, had stated his 
case with such compiete fairness, and 
who had never wandered by one word 
from the point raised by the Amendment. 
For his own part, he believed that the 
more carefully the Committee discussed 
the important matter contained in the 
early part of the Bill the sooner the end 
of the Bill would be reached. On the 
other hand, if the work was scamped, 
so to speak, and the clauses hurried 
through, it would be found when they 
got a little further into the clauses that 
the confusion in which the Bill was at 
present involved would become a great 
deal worse. One of the strongest reasons 
why the Committee should not be so 
anxious to save time was that they had 
not got their definitions in order. He 
had himself heard the Prime Minister 
say they had created a “tenant right; ”’ 
but when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) repeated those words, the 
Prime Minister said he had used the 
term ‘‘ tenant interest.” Therefore, he 
regretted to remind the Committee that 
they did not even then know what it was 
they were discussing. Again, that which 
had been called by the Prime Minister 
both ‘tenant right’’ and ‘tenant in- 
terest,’’ he had himself also described 
as ‘‘ goodwill” by an analogy which 
might be supposed to hold between a 
tenancy and certain trading occupations. 
Therefore, according to the varying 
phases of the Premier’s mind, they had 
every possible definition and every sort 
of difference of idea. Then with regard 
to Clause 13 of the Act of 1870. ‘They 
found the Attorney General for Ireland 
making use of a most extraordinary 
argument, in saying that in a normal 
condition of things there was not more 
than one sale in two generations. But 
that, he contended, was not a normal 
condition of things. As they had, ac- 
cording to the Premier, confirmed tenant 
right, the moment that right was con- 
firmed by this Bill the tenant would 
want to sell it, because it was only the 
present tenants who would get any 
benefit from the Bill; it would not be 
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the tenants who wanted to become the 
landlords of the future. When it was 
fully understood that 200,000 people 
were going to have the power to sell 
what they had never paid for, the ab- 
surdity of the argument of the Attorney 
General for Ireland that only one sale 
would take place in two generations 
was very apparent. But he must re- 
mind the Prime Minister that when the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill was 
before the House last year, he himself 
accepted a limit, he believed, of £30 
beyond which that Bill was not to apply. 
It might be that £50 was a more con- 
venient figure than £30 in the present 
instance ; but as the principle of limita- 
tion was introduced into the Bill he had 
referred to, and was considered a good 
one, it was difficult to see why it should 
not be also admitted in the present Bill. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought he was entitled 
to address the Committee after the re- 
presentation which had been made in 
opposition to his views on that side of 
the House. He had no objection, if the 
Committee would allow him, having re- 
gard to the difficulty which had been 
stated as between rent and value, to 
amend his Amendment by substituting 
for the words on the Paper the words 
‘‘ which does not exceed the annual rent 
of £50.” He reminded hon. Members 
who had listened to the discussions on the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill that 
the argument of limitation was sup- 
ported on the sole ground that there 
were two classes of tenants in Ireland, 
and that there must be some line at 
which to draw a distinction. There 
was one class of men so dependent that 
there was no possibility of their making 
a free contract, and there was another 
so independent that they were perfectly 
well able to make a free contract with 
the owners of the land inIreland. The 
Bill was intended to benefit a poor class 
which demanded the sympathy of the 
people of this country; but he believed 
that no measure would do much to alle- 
viate the distress of the small occupiers, 
to whom he believed it would do no 
good to give the lands even without 
money and without price. 

Mr. GLADSTONE -said, he thought 
Sg Amendment had better be disposed 
of. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
must say I am surprised that the oe 
hon. Gentleman should not extend to his 
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own Friend and supporter the Member 
for Falkirk the courtesy which is gene- 
rally extended to Members when they 
desire to amend their proposals. I would 
point out that the hon. Member for Fal- 
kirk, in his opening remarks, said he 
had no exclusive preference for a par- 
ticular limit, although he argued on the 
assumption that there should be some 
limit. I think it would be but courtesy, 
in accordance with the ordinary practice 
of the House, that the hon. Member 
should be allowed to withdraw his 
Amendment and re-submit it to the 
Committee in the form which he de- 
sires. Of course, the Committee will 
exercise their discretion as to the mode 
in which they will deal with the Amend- 
ment; but I think the best course will 
be to allow the hon. Member to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I dissent alto- 
gether from the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, which is founded upon 
an entire misapprehension of the facts of 
the case. It is perfectly true that it is 
usual to allow a Member who proposes 
an Amendment to make alterations in it, 
even at the last moment, for the purpose 
of making it clear. But this is simply 
a case of proposing an Amendment en- 
tirely different from the original. The 
Committee will see that a holding rented 
at £30 is one thing and a holding valued 
at £50 is a totally different thing, and 
means a holding rented at between £60 
and £70. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he accepts the principle involved in the 
Amendment? If that isso his observa- 
tions will be in point; but if he declines 
to accept the principle, I contend that he 
should allow the hon. Member for Fal- 
kirk to put his proposal in the form 
which the hon. Member considers most 
favourable. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Government 
think that the only safe method of limi- 
tation is by introducing at a certain line 
freedom of contract ; and we intended to 
propose, if there were to be any limita- 
tion at all, that it should be in that 
shape. But my point is, that when a 
particular proposition has been made to 
the House, and has been debated for a 
couple of hours, it is better that it should 
be disposed of instead of being passed 
by without any judgment being pro- 
nounced by the Committee. 
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Lorpv JOHN MANNERS pointed out | irregular, and that a division should be 


to the Committee that by the arrange- 
ment indicated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman there would be two divisions ; 
whereas, if the proposal of the hon. 
Member to amend his Amendment were 
accepted there would be but one. He 
repeated the statement made by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for North 
Devon, that all through the discussion 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Falkirk had been distinctly argued on 
the principle and not with respect to the 
particular figure inserted in the Amend- 
ment. He hada most complete recol- 
lection that the hon. Member himself, 
in his opening statement, actually said 
that he did not lay any stress upon the 
figure 30, and that he was prepared to 
substitute the figure 50. That had been 
throughout the general opinion of the 
Committee. 

THe CHAIRMAN reminded the Com- 
mittee that there would have to be two 
divisions if the Amendment was not 
withdrawn in order to insert £50. It 
was quite within the competence of any 
hon. Member to move that the word 
‘thirty’ be omitted. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the 
word ‘rent,’ and insert the word 
‘“* valuation,” — (Mr. FitzPatrick, )—in- 
stead thereof. 


Question, ‘That the word ‘rent’ 
stand part of the proposed Amendment,” 
put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘“ valua- 
tion’ be there inserted, put, and agreed 
to. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the word 
“‘thirty,’”’ and insert the word “ fifty,” 
—(Mr. FitzPatrick,)\—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘thirty,’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, be- 
fore the Question was put, he wished to 
ask whether it was competent for a 
Member to move a succession of Amend- 
ments, each one involving an increase 
of, say, £1 upon the other? Suppose a 
sum of £50 was proposed to be inserted, 
was it competent to Members to move 
that £51, £52, and so on, be inserted? 
He believed the present proceeding was 








taken once for all in accordance with 
previous decisions on points of this kind, 
otherwise the reductions proposed might 
be interminable. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: If the Committee 
negative the Amendment to insert the 
word ‘‘fifty,” it will be competent to 
any hon. Member to move that another 
sum be inserted. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ fifty,’ be 
there inserted,’ put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 
‘the annual valuation of which does not 
exceed fifty pounds,’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: It is not neces- 
sary, as far as the Government is con- 
cerned, to renew the debate; but I wish 
to point out that this was the limit in- 
troduced, unfortunately I think, into the 
Land Act of 1870, but for a very different 
purpose. It was introduced for the pur- 
pose of allowing freedom of contract at 
a certain point; but it did not exclude 
from a free disposal of the interest, 
which, we think, should be an equitable 
interest existing in law. Her Majesty’s 
Government, of course, regard the 
Amendment in its present form with 
feelings of somewhat diminished inten- 
sity; but our objections to it are ab- 
solutely of the same force as they were 
to the figure of 30. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 140; 
Noes 243: Majority 103.—(Div. List, 
No. 224.) 


Mr. BOURKE said, there was a 
point which he wished to raise which 
limited the tenant right to farms on 
which the tenantry resided; but as his 
object was covered by the Amendment 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Gibson), he should not move. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
would see his way to go, at any rate, 
some distance in the direction of the 
Amendment he was about to propose. 
He could understand a wide sympathy 
existing for those occupying tenants who 
were themselves working men, and 
worked their farms by the aid of their 
families. He could also have great sym- 
pathy for those who, although they did 
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not actually exist on the farm, had, by 
industry and thrift, two or three farms. 
These classes formed a meritorious and 
industrious tenantry who were deserving 
of every consideration. His Amend- 
ment, therefore, made the distinction 
clearer between those tenants who oc- 
cupied and those who sub-let; and, 
although it might not be the best 
way of dealing with the question, he 
ventured to think there was substantial 
justice underlying his proposition. He 
was fully conscious that this was not 
the intention of the Prime Minister, or of 
his Colleagues; and, therefore, he pre- 
sented his Amendment, which needed 
no lengthened argument to support it, 
in perfect good faith, and in the hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman would be 
able to make some concession in the di- 
rection which he had indicated. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 8, after “applies,” insert 
‘‘and in actual occupation of the holding.” — 
(Mr. Gibson.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, if his right 
hon. and learned Friend would turn to 
the Definition Clause he would see the 
word tenant defined as meaning “a 
person occupying land.” If, accord- 
ingly, the tenant sub-let his holding, he 
ceased to be ‘‘tenant’’ within the pro- 
visions of the Bill. The tenant was, in 
short, the person in occupation. 

Mr. GIBSON accepted the statement 
of his right hon. and learned Friend ; 
and he would not press the matter fur- 
ther at that stage of the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that, as he understood, the Government 
proposed to establish on those holdings 
which were not subject to the Uister 
Custom a new custom or tenant right, 
and that the regulations relating to the 
sale under that custom were contained 
in this clause, but that the regulations 
in this clause were not meant to con- 
trol the Ulster Custom or usage. That 
being so, his Amendment would not in 
any way affect any holding subject to 
the Ulster Custom. But the custom 
which the Government proposed to 
establish outside Ulster differed from 
the Ulster Custom. Now, it was quite 
clear that outside Ulster a different 
state of relations between landlords and 
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tenants prevailed, as compared with 
the relations between landlords and 
tenants within that Province ; and, there- 
fore, he desired by his Amendment to 
make provision for certain cases which 
were likely toarise. The Committee would 
bear in mind that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland had just stated that it was not 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to give the tenant the right of sell- 
ing anything he had not got; and he 
was quite willing to suppose that a tenant 
in Ireland was, in this respect, in the 
same position as any other individual— 
that was to say, he could not sell anything 
which he had not created, or bought, or 
inherited. There were persons on estates 
in Ireland who had neither bought nor 
inherited tenant right; and, therefore, he 
thought some words should be inserted 
in the clause to enable the Court to deal 
with cases of this kind when they came 
before it. With this view, he proposed 
to add words that would make it clear 
that, while the Committee, on the one 
hand, were desirous of protecting tenants 
improvements, and giving them the 
right to get compensation for such im- 
provements, and for tenant right where 
they had either inherited or bought it 
—that it was not the intention of the 
Committee to allow a tenant who had 
neither bought nor inherited it to sell 
any part of his tenant right. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 8, after the word “ may,’’ 
insert “ except in the cases hereinafter in this 
section specially mentioned.’’— (Lord George 
Hamilton.) 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked what were 
the intentions of the Government with 
regard to cases similar to that which he 
would describe to the Committee, and of 
which there were any number that could 
be instanced to his personal knowledge. 
There were men in Ireland known as 
‘‘gombeen men,” who acquired, by lend- 
ing money to small tenants, their rights 
and interest in their occupancies; and 
he was acquainted with one case where 
fully 10 or 12 small farms were in the 
hands of a person of the kind he had 
alluded to. Therefore, he asked, was 
that man to be considered a tenant in 
occupation under this Bill, having ac- 
quired the tenant right in a holding for 
which he had paid only a nominal sum ? 
In his opinion, there ought to be a pro- 
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vision of the kind which had just been 
proposed by the noble Lord the Member 
for Middiesex inserted in the clause, for 
the exclusion of such persons from the 
operation of the Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to 
the observations of the hon. Member 
for Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham), I may say 
that I think the question raised by him 
is substantially and entirely disposed of 
by the conversation which has just 
taken place between the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin and my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland. It is the in- 
tention of the Government to fix the 
tenant’s interest where it now subsists— 
namely, in the real occupier, conse- 
quently no transaction between the 
‘‘gombeen man”’andthetenant can come 
within the scope of the Bill. The Bill 
would take no cognizance of such a per- 
son whatever. But it appears to me 
that such an Amendment as that sug- 
gested by the noble Lord is unnecessary, 
because, if I understand aright, he 
has in view the making of a substantial 
and improved proposition, these words 
being merely words of reservation, 
pointing to some other operative Amend- 
ments which the noble Lord is going to 
introduce, the nature of which I am not 
at present acquainted with. Now, the 
Amendment before the Committee I 
think is unnecessary, because the noble 
Lord will, when he makes his operative 
proposals, put them in strong indicating 
words; and, therefore, 1 hope we may 
pass over this point without prejudice 
to the proposals of the noble Lord. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, in the case of 
the transaction of the ‘‘ gombeen man,” 
the tenant was got rid of, and the “‘ gom- 
been man” actually became the occupier 
of the property. He maintained that 
there was no provision under the Bill 
for the protection of the man who had 
sold his right in the way indicated, and 
a valuable property was being created 
for the money lender, for which he had 
only paid a nominal sum; and, there- 
fore, it was but reasonable that an 
Amendment should be inserted to meet 
the case. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) was understood 
to say that the ‘‘gombeen man,’ if in 
occupation as tenant, and accepted as 
such by the landlord, must, of course, be 
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recognized and treated as tenant by the 
Bill. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
after the remarks of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister, he was 
willing, by leave of the Committee, to 
withdraw the preliminary Amendment 
which he had moved. There was one 
question, however, which, no doubt, the 
Attorney General for Ireland would 
answer. Was he right in saying it was 
quite understood that the restrictions in 
Clause 1 were not intended to apply to 
the Ulster Custom so far as free sale was 
concerned ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, there was 
no intention toalter the Ulster Oustom by 
the regulations contained in the clause ; 
but it was hoped that when the Bill 
passed, it would be in such a form that 
the Ulster tenants, like other tenants, 
would find it convenient to avail them- 
selves of this statutory right of sale. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he had 
known instances of persons getting hold 
of property in the manner alluded to 
by the hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. 
Tottenham); but he had never known 
the law of property interfered with be- 
cause these persons were ‘ gombeen 
men.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sr R. ASSHETON OROSS reminded 
the Committee that, a few days ago, he 
had asked the Prime Minister when 
he would furnish the words proposed 
as alterations to the 2nd clause. At 
that time he had intended to press the 
point; but the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman was, he thought, satisfactory 
—namely, that it would be better to see 
in what shape the Ist clause stood be- 
fore they came to deal with the actual 
wording of the section. He wished to 
draw the attention of the Committee to 
the question of how they could best get 
a clear notion and definition of what it 
was that the tenant could sell; and that 
was the main object of the Amendment 
he had placed on the Paper. It appeared 
to him that great confusion of ideas pre- 
vailed amongst the Committee with re- 
gard to this subject; some hon. Mem- 
bers thinking that the tenant who had 
created improvements had the right to 
sell everything that could possibly be 
sold in connection with the tenancy ; 
whilst others took an entirely different 
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view. He asked for a definition of what 
the tenant actually could sell, because 
the words of the clause, ‘‘ his interest,’ 
were extremely vague, and carried with 
them no definite idea. He wanted to 
draw the attention of some hon. Mem- 
bers behind him—particularly those from 
Ireland—to this fact. They appeared to 
think, if you allowed the tenant to sell 
without defining what it was he had 
to sell, that you could afterwards limit 
what he could sell by limiting the price. 
They said, if the tenants could sell their 
full interest, the proper course was to 
limit the price at which the tenant could 
sell. But that suggestion was open to 
answer, because if you once allowed the 
tenant’s right to sell absolutely, there 
was clearly a difficulty when you once 
fully acknowledged the power of the 
tenant to sell his interest to limit the 
price at which the tenant could sell. He 
did not say there were not certain limits 
which could be put on the right of sale ; 
but the matter was one which required 
very careful consideration on the part of 
hon. Members; for, after having given 
the power to sell, he thought that the 
tenant might say—‘‘It is very hard to 
limit me after giving me the right to 
sell.” There ought to be a clear and 
definite understanding as to what the 
tenant could sell, and what he could not. 
Supposing that the Bill of 1870 had not 
passed, what was it that the tenant would 
have had a right to sell? He clearly 
would only have had a right to sell that 
which he had—namely, an unexpired 
tenancy. He was to have the full bene- 
fit of all his improvements, and, if he 
had paid money on entering the farm, 
either with the expressed or implied 
assent of the landlord, he would be en- 
titled to have that recouped. He could 
sell his improvements and receive back 
the money he had paid; but all he could 
sell beside was the unexpired term of 
his tenancy, and, he being a tenant from 
year to year, that was not of high market- 
able value. That, he understood, was 
the foundation of the argument of the 
Prime Minister; for, when he introduced 
the Bill, the Prime Minister said that 
what the tenant had to assign was so 
small that it was little worth giving or 
receiving. The Prime Minister founded 
the power to sell in this Bill upon the 
Act of 1870, and what that Act did was, 
not to put money in the pockets of the 
tenants, but to secure them in their hold- 
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ings, in order that they might work out 
the land to the best advantage. The 
proposition advanced by those who re- 
presented Ireland at that time was that 
the tenant had a right to continual occu- 
pation, subject to the payment of rent, 
and also that he had a right to sell his 
interest to any solvent tenant to whom 
the landlord could make no reasonable 
objection. That was the contention of 
the Irish Party at that time; and 
what was the answer of the Prime Mi- 
nister? He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
contended that the Act of 1870 was 
passed, not to give the tenant the right 
to sell, but to secure him in his hold- 
ing; and the Prime Minister in 1870 
said the Government wanted to shel- 
ter the tenant from loss by eviction and 
to make that shelter effectual. There- 
fore, the object of the Act of 1870 was 
clearly not to put anything in the 
tenant’s pocket except what he got 
through having security. It was dis- 
tinctly stated that the object was not 
to give the tenant a paramount and 
permanent interest in his holding; but 
that was the whole position of the Go- 
vernment at the present time. The 
Bessborough Commission, considering 
this question of free sale, said in their 
Report— 

“We say that the tenant, upon whom has 
been conferred fixity of tenure and fair rent, 
will be in a position differing little from the 
owner of the soil, and ought not to be unneces- 
sarily deprived of any ordinary incidents of pro- 
perty ; and, therefore, he should be at liberty to 
sell.”’ 

That was the particular thing the Go- 
vernment said was never meant. They 
fought against it, and in 1870 said their 
object was to give the tenant effectual 
shelter. But, if that was coupled with 
the restrictions in Clause 13 of the Bill, 
it became clear what Parliament meant 
at that time. What the Prime Minister 
then asked Parliament to do was to give 
shelter to the tenant, but not the right 
to sell. Now, what had a tenant to sell 
when he left his farm, not by reason of 
eviction, but because he left for some 
reason of his own? If he left at the 
expiration of his term, what could he 
recover? He would have a right to re- 
cover from the landlord the value of the 
improvements he had made; and pro- 
bably, if he had paid something to the 
outgoing tenant with the landlord’s 
assent, he ought in justice to recover 
that. But he had no claim against the 
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landlord for anything else. The argu- 
ment of the Government was that under 
the Act of 1870 the tenant had a myste- 
rious share in the soil, which he could 
not sell, but which made him practically 
the proprietor, and was entitled, there- 
fore, to get a higher price than he could 
have got before this tenant right, for 
which he had not paid a farthing, came 
into operation. He happened to be the 
tenant for the time being, and was to 
be invested with a right given abso- 
lutely for nothing. The Act of 1870 
gave to the tenant absolute security in 
his holding while he was there; but 
the Government were now proposing to 
take away from all incoming tenants 
for the future what they would possess 
under the Act of 1870, and to make 
them pay for all future time to the out- 
going tenants that which was given to 
them free in 1870. What the tenants 
were to be required to pay for was 
security; but without this Bill they 
would have that free as a birthright. 
What was the practical result ? If there 
was one thing more than another that 
the tenant wanted when he went into 
possession it was the use of all the 
capital possible with which to work the 
farm. When the question of perpetuity 
of tenure was being discussed some time 
ago, the Prime Minister used a remark- 
able argument. He said that if that 
was carried into effect it would be found 
that all that active and energetic class 
which did not require any permanent 
stake in the soil, but existed by the 
intelligent and profitable application of 
capital to farming, would be absolutely 
prescribed, and no man would be found 
to put spade or plough into the land 
unless he could purchase it as a per- 
manent estate. Now, the Government 
were doing something very similar to 
that—the same thing, but not in pre- 
cisely the same degree; for they said 
the tenant should not go into his holding 
unless he could pay something which he 
could not spare, and practically had not 
got. The ultimate result would be, 
unless the tenant’s interest was more 
clearly defined, men who were tenants 
from year to year would be turned into 
a sort of perpetual leaseholders. He 
was not sure that that was a point at 
which all wished to arrive. Then there 
was another point which ought to be 
carefully cleared up, and this was the 
proper time to raise it. They had asked 
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several times of what this tenant right 
was made up. They had been told a 
good many things, and on the second 
reading the Prime Minister had intro- 
duced an additional element,*for which 
at the time he thought no one was pre- 
pared. As he understood the Prime 
Minister, the accidental tenant was the 
man who was to put into his pocket the 
value which his holding had in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of land in the 
particular district; and the Prime Mi- 
nister said tenant right excluded the 
excess which was found in open biddings 
for holdings in Ireland, because of the 
scarcity of land as compared with the 
demand for it. Just as in this country 
when one article was rare the price 
might go beyond a fair value, so 
in Ireland, through the necessity of 
the much closer bidding for land, the 
buyer was ready to give more than he 
ought to give, and more than he could 
afford to give, and that excess was the 
second element of the tenant right. 
Were they to really accept that as what 
the tenant could sell? If so, it was 
difficult to see why that should be ap- 
plied to land alone. One could hardly 
conceive that it was not to apply to land 
in the neighbourhood of a town; and, 
if so, then it must apply to the houses 
built on the land; and, therefore, the 
increased value of land, and the build- 
ings upon it, in the neighbourhood of 
growing towns, owing to the scarcity of 
the supply, was to go, not to the landlord, 
but to the tenant. He would like to 
know how far that doctrine could be 
carried, because land in the City of 
London was valuable because of the 
scarcity in comparison with the demand ; 
and, if that was what was meant, it was 
time to look about. He saw nothing in 
the Bill including that, and if that was 
the intention there must be some safe- 
guard; otherwise they would be in an 
absolutely hopeless state of confusion 
in dealing with the other parts of the 
Bill. Then, as to what the tenant had 
to transfer, his holding was his means 
of livelihood; but he could not sell his 
means of livelihood. They all knew 
that the conditions of holdings in Ire- 
land were all different. If he held land 
under a good landlord his holding would 
be much more valuable than if he held 
under a bad landlord. But if the hold- 
ing was put up to public auction, was 
the good conduct of the landlord to be 
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olding? He not know whether 
that was contemplated or not. Again, 
it was undoubtedly the case that a 
large quantity of land was held at a 
low rent, andsome ata rack rent. Was 
it to be held that the accidental tenant 
of the low-rented farm was to pay all 
the difference between the low rent and 
the rack rent unless the landlord made 
a bargain to raise the rent? That was 
not fair. That question was considered 
by the Duke of Richmond’s Commission ; 
and in the Report of the minority of 
that Commission, speaking of that point, 
they said— 

“ We believe that any new legislation ought 
to follow more closely the Ulster example, 
especially in respect of what is known as free 
sale and tenant’s interest. There are objections 
to the unqualified application of that system 
to every holding, which may be thus stated. 
Tenant's interest might in many cases exist with 
no difference hetween fair rent and low rent 
actually paid, and this value, where no tenant 
right payment has been made at the beginning 
of the tenancy, is not morally the property of 
the occupier, and to treat it as such by legisla- 
tion would be to wrong the landlord.” 


Then, there was another point—the un- 
earned increment. Suppose a tenant 
held a holding of £100 a-year, and the 
landlord, by enterprize and industry, 
had brought a railway there, and a 
trade sprang up there, was the tenant 
to have the advantage of that entirely ? 
Thoseadvantages would be in perpetuity, 
and the tenant would be able to sell his 
tenant right at a much higher rate than 
if they were not taken into considera- 
tion. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 8, after the word “sell,” to 
insert the words “such interest as under any 
contract, express or implied, between himself 
and his landlord, or by any legal custom or 
usage he may then have in unexhausted im- 
provements or in the unexpired term of.”’— 
(Sir Richard Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Before speaking 
generally on the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I think I may as well 
notice the point which he raised at the 
conclusion. He said—‘ Is it to be held 
that when a landlord has brought a 
railway into the neighbourhood, or by 
other measures has added to the value 
of the farms, that increased value is to 
form part of the tenant right?” Most 
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certainly, in point of right, that would 
not form part of the tenant right ; and if 
the landlord is wise he will take care 
that it shall not form part of the tenant 
right. And that word ‘tenant right” 
is not a word that I have chosen. It is 
so much in usage, and it is difficult to 
exclude it from the discussion; but the 
word I have always chosen is the word 
‘“‘ assignment,” because I do not want 
to raise the question at all how far this 
value of assignment is in the nature of 
a right, but wish to treat it rather as it 
is—as a matter of fact. I have never 
laid down the doctrine that the tenant 
was entitled to the whole of the difference 
between a fair rent and full rent which 
arises from the scarcity of land in Ire- 
land. I do not know that it is any part of 
my duty to prescribe or attempt to lay 
down an abstract proposal on the sub- 
ject. I think the more we avoid abstract 
doctrines in dealing with this subject the 
more practical progress we shall make, 
But what I must repeat is this. I was 
describing the actual position of the 
tenant—and, unquestionably, the occu- 
pancy of the land, which is what the 
tenant has to sell, does bear value in 
Ireland which it would not otherwise 
bear in consequence of the scarcity of 
land. But for that it is impossible to 
suppose that that would happen which 
constantly has happened—namely, that 
when a landlord has evicted a tenant 
from a farm under the Land Act, he 
does not pay compensation for disturb- 
ance, but that it is paid by the incoming 
tenant. I dealt with that, not as a 
matter of right, but as a matter of fact. 
That is an actual interest of the existing 
tenant, limited, however, by certain stipu- 
lations of the Land Act. I make that 
statement to ensure its being clearly 
understood that I lay down no abstract 
rule as to the property of the tenant, 
in the strict sense of the word, in that 
extra rent which is due to the extreme 
competition for land. I think it is not 
very easy to make out, perhaps, if that 
were an abstract doctrine, a claim either 
for the landlord or the tenant, in so far 
as that disposition may be the result of 
that competition and excess in the de- 
mand as compared with the supply. We 
have had before us, in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, two questions which 
are quite distinct. One is the question 
whether there is any element of value 
in tenant right in Ireland beyond the 
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tenant’s improvements; and.the other is 
the question whether it is wise to attempt 
to define tenant right. On the first of 
these we hold that there was an element 
of value in the tenant right beyond 
improvements; but that is an element 
of value which attaches to the fact of 
occupancy, and it has been indicated by 
the willingness of the tenant to pay for 
obtaining it. As to the expediency of 
attempting to define the tenant right, 
without having any absolute conviction, 
the more I think of it the less I think it 
would be expedient to make that at- 
tempt. It is quite plain, in my opinion, 
that the definition proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman will not do. I have no 
doubt he has bestowed great pains upon 
this definition; but I think it would be 
unsafe to adopt it. The tenant’s interest 
is the interest made up of what the law 
gives or shall give him. We are going 
to operate on the tenant’s interest in all 
the clauses of this Bill. We shall adopt 
from time to time enactments which, I 
hope, will improve the tenant’s interest. 
There seems to be a general admission 
that the Court, under the circumstances 
of Ireland, shall have the power to fix 
a judicial rent. There seems to be also 
an admission that the judicial rent, once 
fixed, must endure for a certain time. 
I do not want to gain any surreptitious 
advantage; but these admissions are 
generally made. But, supposing that 
We may agree in considering that the 
Court shall fix a judicial rent, and that 
that rent, when fixed, shall be followed 
by a statutory term—15 years is the 
period in the Bill, but it has been pro- 
osed to increase it and to reduce it— 
do not think we should increase or 
reduce it for the purpose of this argu- 
ment; but if you adopt any pro- 
vision of that kind—and the majority 
of the Committee seem disposed to adopt 
it—you will at once add to the value of 
the tenant’s interest. The right hon. 
Gentleman puts the tenant’s interest 
under the head of a contract between 
himself and hislandlord; and, secondly, 
under the head of legal custom or usage. 
That element of contract, derived from a 
statutory term, will not flow from the 
legal custom, but from the enactment of 
the Bill. I think that is an indication 
of my meaning when I say it would be 
unwise to attempt to define exhaustively 
the tenant’s interest at the time when 
we are going to consider that matter 


Mr. Gladstone 
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under the different clauses, and we do 
not know in what shape the interest may 
come out from the discussion. There- 
fore, the right hon. Gentleman will un- 
derstand that I am only using this as 
an illustration. Evidently, the object is 
to prevent the invasion of the landlord’s 
rights. The landlord’s rights will not, 
in my opinion, beinfringed. The land- 
lord’s rights are to be defended mainly 
under one head only; and, secondarily, 
perhaps, under neither — mainly, of 
course, by preserving to the landlord the 
right of obtaining, in the shape of in- 
creased rent, or in the shape of judicial 
rent, the fair rent of the land which we 
shall hereafter have to discuss. The 
landlord may possibly have an interest 
in preventing tenant right from running 
to an excess, partaking of no rational 
explanation by reference to improve- 
ments, or to any such interest as has 
usually been known in parts of Ireland 
other than Ulster. But these are the 
limits of the landlord’s interest; and so 
far as the landlord’s interest depends on 
the augmentation of rent, that is pro- 
vided for in other parts of the Bill. As 
far asit depends on the value to be given 
for the assignment, that is a question 
that will beraised at a future time. There 
is no necessity for our defining the in- 
terest; but, if we look to the general 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman, 
what does it mean? He admitted, in 
the first place, that we do not constitute 
any new claim on the landlord. We did 
in 1870, but we do not now; and he says 
that the ultimate result will be that the 
landlord will have to pay. But against 
the speculative and hypothetical argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman I 
place an assertion, founded on historical 
experience, that in Ulster, where tenant 
right has prevailed, and where it has 
prevailed to a greater extent than it is 
likely to do under the provisions of this 
Bill as it stands, rent has exceeded the 
rent paid in the rest of Ireland, and has 
increased, as we know from undeniable 
figures, very much faster than elsewhere, 
Therefore, I cannot admit the doctrine of 
the right hon.Gentleman. Then he asks, 
what has the the tenant to sell? What 
he has to sell has to be tested in this 
way—is anybody ready to give anything 
for it or not? He says that I laid down 
the abstract doctrine that because a 
tenant has the means of livelihood in 
his occupation, therefore, that is in the 
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market. I laid down no such abstract 
proposal. I said the tenant would have 
the means of livelihood in his occupa- 
tion, and that his means of livelihood 
were fortified by the law which prevents 
his being removed except on a certain 
payment, and that that increased the 
value of his occupancy. Why is he not 
to have that? The right hon. Gentle- 
man thinks it is extremely hard on the 
incoming tenant; but why is it hard 
that he should pay that which he is 
willing and desirous to pay? He only 
wants the opportunity and the opening 
to pay, and you are not satisfied with 
facilitating the way to do that, but you 
insist that for this thing, which has 
value, which in innumerable cases 
is paid for, he shall not pay at all. 
Why? MHas it been inexpedient in 
Ireland? Has it produced bad effects ? 
The hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. 
Tottenham) says it has. He denounces 
the Ulster Custom as vicious in prin- 
ciple and mischievous in effect. The 
united wisdom of the Bench below him 
had devised the Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Member for Leicestershire, 
which declared it to be a matter of great 
importance that the UlsterCustom should 
be maintained. If that is so; if it is 
good for the outgoing tenant; if it has 
been proved to be good for the incoming 
tenant ; and if it is proved that he desires 
to do that which you, in the tenderness 
of your interest, will not‘allow him to 
do, why do you prevent him from doing 
so, and deprive him of the right to sell 
the interest he now possesses, which 
policy and principle alike recommend ? 
The present question is a narrower one. 
I frankly own the fair spirit in whieh 
the right hon. Gentleman has sought to 
consider the arguments for this Bill. I 
separate from the general argument the 
question of a particular argument for a 
definition. I think I have shown that 
the definition he proposes is not prac- 
ticable ; and I think that as we progress 
with this Bill we shall do wisely, taking 
every just security for the landlord’s in- 
terest, when we come to the proper pro- 
visions of the Bill, not to attempt to de- 
fine the right—which means, after all, 
the occupancy—of the tenant, together 
with such incidents as it may please the 
Legislature to attach to it. 


Motion made, and Question; ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do now report Progress, 
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and ask leave to sit again,” — (Mr. 
Ritchie,)\—put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


And it being ten minutes to Seven of 
the clock, the House suspended its 
Sitting. 

The House resumed its sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 





MOTIONS. 
—a0omn— 


FISHING VESSELS’ LIGHTS—REPORT 
OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 


RESOLUTION. 
Mr. BIRKBECK, in rising to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
expedient that the recommendations of the Se. 
lect Committee of last Session on Fishing Ves- 
sels’ Lights be carried out in accordance with 
the Report of the Committee, so far as it affects 
trawlers’ lights ; ” 
said, he regretted there should be any 
necessity to bring this matter before the 
House ; but he had no other alternative, 
because it affected the interests of a most 
important trade, and the safety of the 
lives of a valuable class of men. He ad- 
mitted that there was a necessity for an 
alteration in the lights of fishing vessels. 
The Merchant Shipping Act of 1862 and 
the Sea Fisheries Act of 1868 were at 
variance with each other, and trawling 
smacks had been using an illegal light 
for many years. This was an inter- 
national matter, and therefore it was of 
the more importance that it should be 
settled at once. The question of drift- 
net vessels had been settled, and the 
question was solely and entirely in rela- 
tion to the lights required to be displayed 
by trawling vessels. They were in the 
habit of carrying a white foremast light ; 
they also had to carry a side light, 
inasmuch as when in their occupation 
they were vessels under way the same 
as any ordinary sailing vessel. By the 
25th clause of the Merchant Shipping 
Amendment Act power was given to 
a Joint Committee of the Board of 
Trade and of the Admiralty, by an Order 
in Council, to annul or modify any of 
the regulations or to make new ones; 
and the proposed alterations came under 
thatclause. It was an obnoxious clause, 
because it gave a Departmental Com- 
mittee power to vary regulations without 
coming to Parliament or consulting the 
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fishing interest or the Mercantile Marine. 
On the 24th February, 1874, a Joint 
Committee of the Admiralty, Board of 
Trade, and Trinity Board, was appointed 
to draw up regulations to prevent colli- 
sion at sea. Negotiations were carried 
on with all the principal maritime Powers. 
An Article, No. 10, was drawn up and 
agreed upon, and passed by an Order in 
Council, in August, 1879 ; and sub-sec- 
tion D was as follows :— 

“A trawler at work shall carry on one of 
her masts two lights, in a vertical line, one over 
the other, not less than three feet apart—the 
upper light red and the lower light green, and 
shall also carry the side lights required for other 
vessels,” 


Fishing 


These regulations appeared in an Order 
in Council of the 14th of August, 1879, 
and were published in the usual way in 
The Gazette and in the local papers of 
the coasting towns, and that was the first 
intimation the fishing interest had of the 
changes. Meetings were called at the 
principal ports, and a representative con- 
ference was held at Great Yarmouth in 
October, 1879. The proposed regulations 
were unanimously condemned. The late 
President of the Board of Trade sent 
Commissioners to the various fishing 
ports to hear the objections of the fish- 
ing interest to the proposed regulations 
—the Commissioners being Mr. Gray, 
Captain Digby Murray, and Captain 
Weller, of the Trinity House—and they 
visited Great Yarmouth, Grimsby, Hull, 
Brixham, and Penzance, to hear objec- 
tions; and in the following year they 
issued what was considered a most un- 
satisfactory Report, which was laid on 
the Table. In consequence of its being 
so unsatisfactory, the late President of 
the Board of Trade was asked that the 
enforcement of the regulations should be 
postponed from the Ist of September, 
1880, to the 1st of September, 1881, and 
he agreed to the request, and also that 
a Select Committee should be appointed 
to inquire into the objections of the 
fishing interest. After the General Elec- 
tion the present President of the Board 
of Trade also agreed to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee. It sat early in 
June, and 87 witnesses were examined 
on behalf of the fishing interest from all 
parts of the United Kingdom. Their 
evidence was of a clear, convincing, and 
telling character. Four witnesses were 
examined on behalf of the Board of 
Trade. The Committee unanimously 
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found that Article 10 of the new regula- 
tions should be revised; that trawlers 
should not be compelled to carry side 
lights when trawling, nor two coloured 
masthead lights, but that they should 
retain the white light they had carried 
so many years; that drift-net vessels 
should carry two white lights instead of 
two red lights, as proposed by the De- 
partmental Committee ; that pilot boats 
should carry a red over a white mast- 
head light ; and, lastly, that for the 
future no alterations in fishing lights 
should take place without ample notice 
being given to those interested. After 
so strong a Report as this being made 
in their favour, the fishing interest made 
up their minds that their wishes would 
be acceded to; but he regretted to say 
that when the Departmental Committee 
met in January of this year, they made 
fresh recommendations which, as far as 
trawling vessels were concerned, did not 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Select Committee. They agreed that the 
trawlers should have a red masthead 
light, and a white light somewhere in the 
after part of the vessel. There was a 
strong feeling among the fishing interest 
that these regulations could not be car- 
ried out. In February he gave Notice 
of this Motion ; but the fishing interest 
was astonished to find that on the 25th 
of April another Report—a third edition 
of the regulations—came out. He con- 
sidered that Report was only another 
proof of the ignorance of those who con- 
cocted these regulations. The trawling 
interest objected to them; and in his 
opinion they would, if carried out, be 
admirably well calculated to bring about 
collisions and loss of life and property 
at sea. The trawlers were to carry a 
red light at the masthead, and also a 
white light in the after part of the ves- 
sel, somewhere on the gunwale. The 

ed masthead light was not visible at 
best more than two miles at sea, and on 
a November night not more than one 
mile. The white light was certainly 
visible three or four miles off.’ Trawling 
smackowners contended that if this red 
masthead light were adopted, it certainly 
would be mistaken for the port light of a 
sailing vessel. The white light would not 
be seen in many positions. He was glad 
to see the Secretary of the Board of 
Trade present, for he had gone out with 
him to the North Sea to test these regu- 
lations, and he should be surprised if he 
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did not find him in the same Lobby 
with himself on this question. The De- 
partmental Committee contended that 
the white light was necessary to prove 
in what direction the trawling vessel 
was heading. The witnesses who were 
examined on the part of the Board of 
Trade displayed their ignorance as re- 
garded fishing vessels. The white light 
had been the best means of preventing 
collisions, and its adoption had been re- 
commended by the Smackowners’ Insur- 
ance Association. He hoped the right 
hon Gentleman would take the matter 
into consideration, and give the trawling 
trade what they asked for, and which 
for the last 18 years had proved of the 
greatest advantage. He begged to move 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he rose to 
second the Motion. He spoke as the 
Representative of a port which con- 
tained as many trawlers as any port in 
the United Kingdom. In the Humber 
there was something like 900 trawlers. 
In his own port there were as many as 
460 registered trawlers, of a total value 
of £700,000, and affording employment 
to 25,000 persons, who were unanimously 
in favour of carrying the white light. It 
was said that there was the danger of 
collision from steamers and other vessels 
passing up and down and mistaking this 
light for some stationary light. But 
there was no possibility of any such 
mistake. In the first place, because the 
stationary lights were first class lights, 
electric in many cases, and with which 
the fishing lights were not for a moment 
to be compared. ‘Then, the trawlers 
fished in large fleets and in well-known 
ground, and steamers passing up and 
down the Coast knew where to expect to 
find them. It was a remarkable fact that 
with the great traffic up and down the 
North-East Coast collisions with fishing 
vessels were comparatively rare. Then, 
as to the possibility of mistaking the 
white light of the trawler for the white 
light of the pilot vessel, he might ob- 
serve that they rarely had more than 
four pilot vessels at a time cruising 
off the mouth of the Humber. The 
trawlers said they were a vast body, and 
that if a change was to be made it was 
reasonable that it should be made in the 
case of the infinitely smaller body, the 
pilots. As a Member of the Select Com- 
mittee of last year, he complained very 
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strongly of the manner in which it had 
been treated. The question of lights 
was exhaustively investigated by the 
Committee—much evidence taken, and 
an unanimous conclusion arrived at in 
favour of the white light for trawlers— 
yet the Board of Trade referred that 
Report to the consideration of a Depart- 
mental Committee, consisting of the Re- 
gistrar and the Hydrographer of the 
Admiralty, four members of the Board of 
Trade, and two Trinity House men, who 
were under the supervision and control 
of the Board of Trade. The result was 
that the unanimous decision of the Select 
Committee, in which the Secretary of 
the Board of Trade joined, was over- 
ruled by the Departmental Committee. 
He hoped that the House would insist 
that their Committee should be treated 
with respect. He had mentioned one 
of the best instances of the way in which 
the Board of Trade had overridden the 
wishes of the mercantile community, and 
he hoped that the House would express 
its opinion on the subject. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
pedient that the recommendations of the Select 
Committee of last Session on Fishing Vessels’ 
Lights be carried out in accordance with the 
Report of the Committee, so far as it effects 
trawlers’ lights.’”’—(Mr. Birkbeck.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he rose 
early in the discussion, with the hope 
that the statement he had to make on 
the part of the Government would be 
satisfactory to the hon. Members who 
had moved and seconded the Resolution. 
The position of the Government in rela- 
tion to this matter had been stated both 
publicly and privately on more than one 
occasion, and the House was aware what 
that position was; but there seemed to be 
some confusion in the minds of hon. 
Members as to Departmental Commit- 
tees, and the Departments of the Go- 
vernment by which they were appointed. 
He wished, therefore, to explain that in 
the case of the Departmental Committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade the Board 
did not accept its Report as final, nor, in- 
deed, had they expressed an opinion on 
the subject. They had, in fact, to con- 
sider the antagonistic Reports of two 
Committees, the Departmental Commit- 
tee and the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons. The hon. Member 
for Hull (Mr. Norwood) had expressed 
his sense of the disrespect with which 
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that latter Committee had been treated ; 
but it was a Committee appointed at the 
request of the fishing interests, and of 
its 11 Members seven represented places 
in which the trawling interest was 
powerful. It had done valuable work, 
no doubt; but it was not a tribunal so 
impartial as to merit more consideration 
than the House itself. It was appointed 
to inquire into the objections urged by 
persons connected with the fishing in- 
terests against the new regulations as to 
the lights to be carried by fishing vessels. 
Accordingly, none of its Members repre- 
sented the shipping interests generally, 
which interests, however, the Govern- 
ment was bound toconsider. If it were 
a question of fishing vessels alone, there 
would not be the slightest difficulty. The 
trawlers were in favour of their present 
illegal practice of carrying a single white 
light at the masthead; but representa- 
tions had been made, both by foreign 
Governments and by the drifters, who 
were in favour of a more distinctive 
light. It was most desirable, if possible, 
to come to some international agreement 
in the matter before committing the 
fishermen of the country to the adoption 
of any particular light, and with that 
object he had caused circular letters— 
Mr. Norwoop: Fishing letters. |—to 
e sent asking the opinions of various 
parties interested. No replies had as 
yet been received from foreign Govern- 
ments; but from the large shipping 
firms in this country more than 60 
answers had been returned, of which 
41 were against the proposal of the hon. 
Member for North Norfolk (Mr. Birk- 
beck), and 14, including that of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Com- 
pany, in its favour. In these circum- 
stances, he hoped the House would not 
come to an immediate conclusion on the 
subject. The object of the Government 
was to promote some arrangement by 
which the lights used should be at once 
distinctive and self-descriptive, so as to 
announce three main facts—the kind of 
vessel, the direction of its head, and 
its being under command or otherwise. 
Of course, the peculiarity of trawling 
vessels was that, though they were 
under sail and had steerage way, they 
were not under command, and conse- 
quently they required a special light to 
distinguish them, on the one hand from 
vessels at anchor, and on the other from 
vessels under way and under command. 


Mr. Chamberlain 
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It was difficult, however, with the 
limited number of combinations and 
permutations of red, white, and green 
lights, to find a light that would answer 
the purpose. - The objection to the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for North 
Norfolk was that if trawlers carried 
white lights they might be mistaken for 
pilot vessels or for vessels at anchor, 
while the multiplication of white lights 
on our coasts would render it more diffi- 
cult for home-bound vessels to make the 
shore lights. The hon. Member for 
North Norfolk had said that the white 
lights in question had been carried for 
the last 18 years with perfect safety ; 
but the statistics of the case compelled 
him to traverse that assertion. The 
figures showed that during the last three 
years alone 69 fishing vessels—not all 
trawlers, as far as he knew—had been 
sunk in collision, and 49 lives had been 
lost in consequence. Of these, there 
were no less than 39 collisions involving 
the loss of not less than 36 lives, which 
were collisions with other vessels, and 
not collisions of fishing vessels inter se ; 
and from the evidence brought to his 
notice he could not doubt that some, 
at all events, of these collisions, pro- 
bably the greater part of them, were 
due to a confusion of lights. Now, the 
Departmental Committee had made two 
recommendations. The Departmental 
Committee and they alone were respon- 
sible for those recommendations. He 
would not trouble the House with re- 
gard to the first recommendation of the 
Departmental Committee. With regard 
to the second recommendation, they 
differed from the conclusion of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. They 
said, with regard to the masthead, there 
should be a red light, with a white 
light below abaft the beams, on the 
taffrail or some other convenient place, 
and that the side light should be discon- 
tinued. The hon. Member for North 
Norfolk objected, in the first place, to 
the red light being at the masthead, be- 
cause it might be mistaken in many cases 
for the light of a sailing vessel. It was 
also objected, he believed, that the white 
light, which was in the after-part of the 
ship, would be in the way of the steers- 
man and prevent him from keeping a 
good look-out. A further objection was 
that the light would not be seen, because 
the sail would be in its way. He was 
not going to discuss those points. He 
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merely wished to put them before the 
House: He thought they were all 
agreed, in the first place, that the object 
he had stated to the House was a desir- 
able one to obtain—namely, that there 
should be a distinctive light; and he 
was not unwilling to say that they were 
all agreed that all the methods of secur- 
ing that distinctive light which had 
hitherto been suggested were open to 
grave objections, and therefore he was 
not prepared, at the present moment, to 
adopt the Report of the Departmental 
Committee, or to adopt any other sug- 
gestion which had been made to him. 
But neither could he, until he had before 
him the opinions for which he had asked 
both from foreign Governments and from 
the shipping interest generally, adopt 
the conclusion of the hon. Member for 
North Norfolk. He was not altogether 
unfriendly to the hon, Member’s pro- 
posal. He was certainly not unfriendly 
to the object the hon. Member had in 
view, and he would suggest to him that 
he should withdraw his Motion to-night, 
satisfied with the discussion to which it 
had given rise ; and then he (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) would undertake that as soon 
as he had obtained the replies to which 
he had referred, they should be laid on 
the Table of the House. He would then 
propose to refer those Papers, as well 
as all previous Papers on the matter, 
back to the Departmental Committee ; 
but he would propose to add to that 
Departmental Committee, to which ob- 
jection was taken that it was too much 
of an Official Committee, some hon. 
Members of the House, as Representa- 
tives of the trawlers as well as of the 
drifters and of general shipping. As to 
the new Regulations, he would undertake 
that they should not come into force 
until a further Report was made. 

Mr. INDERWICK said, he thought 
the House ought to feel very much in- 
debted to the right hon. Gentleman for 
the trouble he had taken on this subject. 
He hoped his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Norfolk (Mr. Birkbeck) 
would accept the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman, it being, of course, 
thoroughly understood that the House 
would have an opportunity of discussing 
the regulations before they came into 
operation. 

Sr EDWARD WATKIN said, it 
seemed to him that the proposals of 


the right hon. Gentleman would simply 
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make confusion worse confounded. In 
his opinion, they had before them all 
the evidence that was necessary, and 
they ought to endeavour to make an end 
of the question as soon as possible. All 
the witnesses from England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, said that a white light in- 
volved safety, and that red, green, and 
all the other rubbish, would lead to 
nothing but confusion. He hoped the 
hon. Member for North Norfolk would 
take a division on his Resolution, and 
thus put a stop to all this useless foolscap 
Correspondence. The matter should be 
dealt with without any further delay. 

Sr JOHN KENNAWAY said, he 
thought there was every reason to be 
satisfied with the tone of the discussion, 
and with the offer of the President of 
the Board of Trade, who appeared to be 
gradually coming round to the views of 
the hon. Member for North Norfolk, 
though the right hon. Gentleman had 
been hampered by the Office over which 
he presided, and the Reports of the De- 
partmental Committee. The strong ex- 
pressions of opinion would show him that 
it was necessary that the matter should 
be dealt with and settled. The old sys- 
tem had worked well for 18 years, and 
it was a pity that it was interfered with. 
The new system would be dangerous, 
and might cause a great loss of life. 
There were very few cases in which the 
lights had been the cause of collision. 
The difficulties had arisen from the 
Board of Trade desiring to have a new 
plan that would be theoretically perfect, 
for which they were willing to sacrifice 
one that had worked well. He thought 
his hon. Friend might be satisfied with 
the debate without pressing the matter 
to a division. 

Srrk WILLIAM FFOLKES said, he 
had intended giving some account of an 
experimental trip to sea with the hon. 
Member for North Norfolk and the Se- 
cretary of the Board of Trade; but the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman had 
made it unnecessary for him to do so. 
Whoen it was said that 30 accidents had 
happened from trawlers carrying white 
lights, he should like to ask how many 
more would occur if they were compelled 
to carry red lights, which, as it was 
known, were very inferior to white 
lights? Their experience of the white 
light was that it was infinitely clearer 
than the red light, and was visible at a 
greater distance, and that notwithstand- 
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ing that the red light was brought from 
the Board of Trade and the white light 
was taken from a fishing smack. A gun- 
wale light in the after-part of the ship 
was perfectly dazzling to a man there, 
and it prevented them seeing the hull of 
a steamer at a distance of 30 yards, al- 
though her lights could be seen; and 
this was on a fairly light night. He 
should support his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Norfolk if he pressed the 
matter to a division. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, it 
was clear that the balance of argument 
was entirely on the side of the hon. 
Member for North Norfolk. The right 
hon. Gentleman professed to be consult- 
ing the shipping interest and foreign 
nations. The Representatives of the 
shipping interest had spoken in that 
House. The success that had hitherto 
followed the efforts of the Government 
to obtain the concerted action of the 
Powers on other questions rendered it 
doubtful whether they would succeed 
on this question. 

Sm JOHN ST. AUBYN said, that 
his constituents were of opinion that the 
Report of the Select Committee should 
be upheld, and that trawlers should 
carry a white light. The offer of the 
President of the Board of Trade was 
fair and reasonable, and might, he 
thought, be accepted by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Norfolk. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he hoped his 
hon. Friend would accept the proposal 
of the President of the Board of Trade, 
who had met the matter in a very fair 
spirit. In the interest of human life it 
was necessary to make a change. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, it was not only 
a question of life, but also a question 
whether the Board of Trade would put 
an end to an important trade, because 
the seamen belonging to the trawlers 
intended absolutely to refuse to go to 
sea with the lights prescribed by the 
Board of Trade. He was glad to find 
the spirit in which the right hon. 
Gentleman had made his proposal; he 
only regretted such an arrangement had 
not been made sooner. He hoped, how- 
ever, it would be distinctly understood 
that there was no disposition to place 
themselves in the hands of a Depart- 
mental Committee whose conclusions 
a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons had entirely set aside; and he 
thought that more consideration should 
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be shown to the Report of that Select 
Committee, as there was a concurrence 
of opinion in the evidence of the ship- 
owners, skippers, and insurance officers, 
with which the Committee unanimously 
agreed in a Report drafted by their 
Chairman, the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY begged it 
would be understood that so long as the 
matter remained in its present state the 
seamen would enjoy their white light 
under ail the conditions which they 
themselves preferred. As Chairman of 
the Committee, he must also state that 
all the other recommendations in their 
Report had been carried out with the 
exception of the white light. His own 
opinion was certainly in favour of the 
white light. The Departmental Com- 
mittee had no disposition to run counter 
to the decision of the House of Com- 
mons’ Committee; but as men having 
considerable experience in the general 
trade of the country, although not prac- 
tical fishermen, he thought their opinion 
was entitled to respect, looking as they 
did at the question on all its sides, and 
not merely as a trawlers’ question. He 
hoped the proposal of his right hon. 
Friend would be accepted in the spirit 
in which it had been offered. 

Mr. BIRKBECK, in reply, said, he 
had hoped that his hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary to the Board of Trade would 
have mentioned to the House the nature 
of their experience on Wednesday last 
in the North Sea, and would have told 
the House that, in his opinion, the re- 
commendations of the Committee could 
not be carried out. He thought it most 
unfair that the letter describing the 
regulations should have been sent to 
foreign Powers without any intimation 
to them that the regulations could not 
be carried out. He trusted he would re- 
ceive a distinct assurance from the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade that this 
important matter would not be settled 
before the House had been afforded an 
opportunity of fully discussing it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that the 
House would have an opportunity of 
considering any new regulations that 
might be proposed—anything that dif- 
fered from the present practice. 

Mr. BIRKBECK said, he threw the 
whole responsibility resulting from this 
matter on the Front Bench. If disasters 
occurred from the proceedings of the 
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Board of Trade, the Government must 
take the consequences. He begged to 
withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. WILSON said, he had made 
careful inquiry into the subject the 
House had been engaged in discussing, 
and would read a telegram he had that 
day received from a gentleman of high 
authority resident in Hull, and who had 
made himself acquainted with the opi- 
nions of steamship owners whose vessels 
made, not dozens, but thousands of voy- 
ages across the North Sea. He said— 


“After consulting captains as well as ship- 
owners, we are of opinion that the present 
lights used in vessels employed as trawlers are 
good and safe, and that any alteration would 
cause great confusion, collision, and possible 
loss of life.” 


That, he believed, was as reliable as the 
information that had been procured by 
the Board of Trade. 

Eart PERCY observed, that the House 
had been placed in a very peculiar and 
somewhat difficult position by the extra- 
ordinary conduct of the Board of Trade. 
It now turned out that the Reference by 
the Board to the Departmental Commit- 
tee was of a very limited character, and 
that the Committee were entirely pre- 
cluded from going into the question at 
large—they could, in fact, only approach 
the fringe of the matter—and the Board 
of Trade were at liberty, if they thought 
fit, to ignore any opinion they might ex- 
press. The Secretary to the Board of 
Trade had stated that he did not feel at 
all aggrieved that his opinion as Chair- 
man of the Committee had been over- 
ridden. Well, had he been selected as 
Chairman, he would certainly feel ag- 
grieved if his opinion were regarded as 
useless by the head of his own Depart- 
ment. He trusted that in future the 
Board of Trade would appoint its Com- 
mittees in such a manner as that they 
would be in a position to arrive at some 
definite conclusion on the subjects re- 
ferred to them. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


POTATO CROP COMMITTEE, 1880 (IRE- 
LAND).—RESOLUTION. 


Masor NOLAN, in rising to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
pedient that Her Majesty’s Government should 
take steps to carry into effect such of the re- 
commendations of the Potato Crop Committee 
of 1880 as relate to Ireland, by promoting the 
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creation and establishment of new varieties of 
the Potato; by facilitating the progress of 
further experiments as the best means of lessen- 
ing the spread of the Potato Disease; and by 
bringing within the reach of small farmers sup- 
plies of sound seed to be obtained for cash pay- 
ments,”’ 

said, that the question he was about to 
bring under the notice of the House of 
Commons was one of the utmost import- 
ance. The value of the potato crop in 
Ireland was subject to great variation. 
It was calculated by the Registrar Gene- 
ral that in the year 1879 there had been 
a loss on the crop, as compared with 
former years, amounting to £6,000,000 ; 
while Professor Baldwin, a high autho- 
rity on the subject, declared the loss to 
be as high as £8,000,000. It was said 
that the potato was a precarious crop ; 
but the whole object of his Motion was 
to make it less precarious. A certain 
class of persons objected to Government 
aid being given; but the potato required 
special attention, and he believed it 
would be totally impossible for the small 
farmers of Ireland, unless the Govern- 
ment did something in the matter from 
time to time, to ensure for themselves a 
good crop of potatoes. Another reason 
for Government interference was that 
the late Government had interfered with 
very marked success, and, in fact, had 
behaved very well. The Irish Members 
initiated the idea that at a time of great 
emergency new seed should be found, 
and the late Government took it up and 
carried it out, for which he thanked 
them. He gave a great deal of credit 
to the late Government for what they 
did on the occasion, because they held 
the purse-strings and had the majority. 
Mr. Lowther, who was then Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant, listened 
patiently to the proposals of the Irish 
Members and took great pains in carry- 
ing them out, and he begged to return 
that right hon. Gentleman his heartfelt 
thanks for the assistance he had given. 
The suggestions which he now submitted 
were in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of a Select Committee of last 
year, composed not only of Irish Mem- 
bers but of English and Scotch Members 
interested in the subject. They examined 
several scientific witnesses, who were ail 
agreed as to the way in which the potato 
disease was propagated. There was no 
doubt that it was propagated by means 
of fungi, each of which gave out millions 
of spores within 48 hours, and that ac- 
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counted for the terrible rapidity with 
which the disease spread. The Govern- 
ment might assist in the determination 
of certain scientific points which were 
of great practical importance. One of 
them was the duration of the life of the 
potato plant. It appeared to be about 
20 years; but Regents were thought to 
have a little more vitality than others. 
Champions seemed to be exhausted more 
quickly than others, because in Ireland 
the same trouble was not taken about the 
seed as was taken elsewhere. It was 
the duty of the Government to see that 
there was something to take the place of 
the potato that was being exhausted. 
It was of no use waiting for a famine 
before we began to consider what we 
should do. Where should we have been 
if Mr. Nicholls had not introduced the 
Champion? If a cemetery keeper had 
not taken a fancy to cultivate different 
seeds, Ireland would have been ina bad 
position at present. Mr. Nicholls might 
be called an inventor, only he could not 
patent his invention. Yes, but if such 
an invention could be patented, it would 
be worth people’s while to produce new 
varieties. Because it was not worth any- 
one’s while to produce new varieties, the 
Government ought to step in, by assist- 
ing a society where one existed and tak- 
ing the initiative where there was none. 
There were special reasons for the action 
of the Government in the case of small 
farmers. Large farmers could choose 
their own seed. The lowland Scotch 
brought their seed from high altitudes 
and kept up the quality by constant 
changes. The small farmer could do 
nothing of the kind. His system, ac- 
cording to all the witnesses, was practi- 
cally destructive; he lost three or four 
times as much as the large farmer, fol- 
lowing the better system. It was the 
duty of the Government, in the circum- 
stances, to help the small farmer; and 
the present was a very favourable time 
for doing it. The efforts might be made 
through the agency of the Board of 
Guardians. No seed merchant would 
send seed to Ireland for several years to 
come. They could not trust in Ireland 
to speculation in this matter. What he 
proposed was that the Boards of Guar- 
dians should have power to sell seed to 
small tenants, who would be enabled at 
a merely nominal expense to change 
their seed every second year. The seed 
should come from Scotland. He hoped 
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the Government would undertake to 
carry out the Resolution which he had 
placed on the Paper, and which he 
begged now to move. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he rose to second the Motion. He 
thought the House, and especially those 
who were interested in Irish affairs, 
should be much obliged to the hon. and 
and gallant Member for having brought 
this important question beforethe House. 
In connection with it, the admirable 
qualities of the potato had been com- 
pared with the less nutritious character 
of Indian meal. After some experience 
of the use of Indian meal by the poor 
in Ireland, he could say that when the 
Relief Committees were at work in the 
winter of 1879, the only food that could 
be supplied easily and plentifully was 
Indian meal. The fear was lest its too 
exclusive use should produce dysentery 
and general poverty of blood ; and those 
effects, unfortunately, were found in 
some of the most distressed districts, 
and were clearly traced to a diet of 
Indian meal. Everything showed the 
necessity of improving the stock of pota- 
toes, and their superiority to meal in a 
country of which the climate did not 
permit corn to be grown in any great 
quantity. The population of Ireland, in 
consequence of the great failure of the 
potato crop in 1847 and 1848, was re- 
duced from 8,000,000 to about 5,000,000. 
After the great Famine of 1847 and 1848 
there was no very general failure of the 
potato crop which caused alarm to the 
Government of the country until the 
winter of 1879. The shortness of the 
crop of 1877 induced the people to take 
less care than they ought to have done 
in the selection of the seed for the crop 
of 1878, and that operated with still 
greater effect on the spring of 1879. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, if the hon. and gallant Member 
for the county of Galway had not been 
in such a hurry to bring his own pro- 
posals before the House, the Govern- 
ment would have made proposals which 
would have been more favourable to the 
Irish people, and they would not now 
have been in their position of indebted-' 
ness to the Boards of Guardians. Having 


brought in his Bill, the hon. and gallant 
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Member obtained the assistance of the 
Government, because his plan would be 
less expensive than their own. Then the 
hon. and gallant Member moved for a 
Committee to inquire into the cause of 
the failure of the potato crop—— 

Mr. A. MOORE rose to Order, on the 
ground that the noble Lord was making 
observations which had no bearing upon 
the Motion of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the noble 
Lord was in Order. 

Lorp RANDOLPH OHURCHILL 
thanked the right hon. Gentleman in 
the Chair for putting down disorderly 
interruption. With regard to the ma- 
chinery suggested by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Galway for relieving 
the poor people of Ireland, he thought 
that it would be in the highest degree 
imprudent to entrust the Boards of 
Guardians with any further powers or 
responsibility in the matter. What, he 
asked, had been the result of the Bill of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way, by which he had placed in the 
hands of the Boards of Guardians power 
to raise funds for supplying the people 
with potatoes? Why, it was notorious 
that in may parts of the West of Ireland 
the Boards of Guardians either took no 
trouble at all to see that proper seed 
was purchased, or 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understood that 
the noble Lord rose to second the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway; but the noble Lord has not 
yet approached that subject. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members wero 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he should not like to submit any 
reasons to show that Mr. Speaker was 
incorrect ; but the hon. and gallant 
Member had moved— 


“That Her Majesty’s Government should 
take steps to carry into effect such of the re- 
commendations of the Potato Crop Committee 
of 1880 as relate to Ireland, by promoting the 
creation and establishment of new varieties of 
the Potato; by facilitating the progress of 
further experiments as the best means of lessen- 
ing the spread of the Potato Disease ; and by 
bringing within the reach of small farmers sup- 
plies of sound seed to be obtained for cash pay- 
ments.”’ 





This, generally, was a Motion which 
he (Lord Randolph Churchill) wished 
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to second; and he would point out 
that the hon. and gallant Member 
was satisfied that the machinery by 
which these ends could be accomplished 
was the Board of Guardians, and that 
was the point to which he was advert- 
ing when interrupted. While second- 
ing the hon. and gallant Member’s 
Motion generally, having used the rea- 
sons and arguments upon the potato 
crop which appeared to him to be ger- 
mane, he now ventured rather to criti- 
cize that particular detail, the ma- 
chinery, which the hon. and gallant 
Member would adopt. With all respect, 
he would submit to Mr. Speaker that 
his remarks approached nearer to the 
question than would appear to him (Mr. 
Speaker). 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jomnson) : 
Mr. Speaker, I put it to you whether 
the noble Lord is not trifling with the 
time of the House ? 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF : May 
I call your attention to the fact, Mr. 
Speaker, that there are no Members of 
the Government present but the Legal 
Representatives of Ireland. I protest 
against the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land’s interference with the noble 
Lord. 

Mr. SPEAKER: As I informed the 
noble Lord, I understood that he rose 
to second the Motion. His observations 
seem to me to be of a critical character, 
and certainly not in support of the 
Resolution. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I was referring to the Boards of Guar- 
dians in Ireland; and, if I may be al- 
lowed to say so, the Solicitor General 
for Ireland has not had a very long 
experience of this House—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call on the 
noble Lord not to address himself to an 
hon. Member, but to the Chair. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
Yes, Mr. Speaker; I would put it to 
you, whether Members, even though they 
be ‘right hon.” Members, should not 
leave it to you to call hon. Members to 
Order, and particularly when they have 
not had very long experience of the 
House? If they would not be in such 
a hurry to interrupt—— 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
rise to Order. I really would ask you, 





Mr. Speaker, whether the noble Lord is 
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not trifling with the House? And Iask 
the House whether he is not still more 
trifling with them by not addressing 
himself to the Chair ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: As I have said, the 
noble Lord must address himself to the 
Chair. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he certainly intended to do so, 
and would, perhaps, be more successful 
in his attempt if he were not interrupted 
by hon. Members. He had been saying 
that the Boards of Guardians had not 
proved themselves to be the most trust- 
worthy machinery for such a purpose as 
that stated by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Major Nolan). 
There was a strong belief in Ireland 
that in many cases the Boards of Guar- 
dians had laid themselves open to the 
suspicion—to say the least of it—of act- 
ing from interested motives. This was 
a fact, and he had no doubt there were 
Irish Members present who were pre- 
pared to say that there was no exagge- 
ration in this statement. He did not 
think that even the Solicitor General 
for Ireland could get up and deny it. 
Whilst agreeing with the hon. and gal- 
lant Member in his project, he was 
justified in criticizing this particular 
detail. He most strongly objected to 
any further experiment being made by 
the Government of the day with the 
object of entrusting Boards of Guardians 
with public funds to carry out the wish 
of the hon. and gallant Member. There 
were other bodies, no doubt, who would 
be able to carry out the hon. and gal- 
lant Member’s object. He was not at 
all sure that the Grand Jury would not 
be able to do it. The Grand Jury was 
composed principally of people interested 
in the soil. They were landlords, the 
payment to whom of rent largely de- 
pended on the prolific growth of potatoes 
in a large portion of Ireland. The Grand 
Jury was also composed of a class of 
men who would be less liable to imputa- 
tions of interested motives than Boards 
of Guardians. No doubt, there were some 
hon. Members from Ireland who would 
agree with him in that view. Then, 
the hon. and gallant Member had drawn 
the attention of the House to the desir- 
ability of ‘‘ promoting the creation and 
establishment of new varieties of the 
potato.” It had been discovered and 
shown almost irrefutably that all the 
theories about the potato seed being 
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blown about in the air were absurd and 
rested on no scientific foundation. The 
fact was that a particular seed, planted 
and grown in the ordinary method of 
Irish cultivation — which was not the 
highest form of cultivation—after a very 
few years got worn out. In Ireland 
the soil was not carefully manured and 
the potatoes were grown in a very care- 
less way; frequently they were not cut 
up, but put intothe ground whole. Year 
after year this process went on, the 
worst potatoes being selected for seed 
and the best for food; and there was no 
doubt whatever that in about seven 
years of such treatment as this any kind 
of potato would become diseased. Of 
course, where the Champions had been 
used—whether they had been distributed 
by the Relief Committees or by the 
Boards of Guardians—there had been a 
very satisfactory result; crops almost 
incredible for their prolific character had 
been produced. But where the old kinds 
had been planted—the Regent and the 
Derry Blue— which were kinds with 
which, no doubt, some hon. Members 
were best acquainted, they had turned 
out most unfortunately, and had not pro- 
duced the result which had been ex- 
pected. Therefore, it was very impor- 
tant that the Government should take 
steps to supply the Irish people, or to 
assist the Irish people to supply them- 
selves with these Champion potatoes, 
which appeared to be, with the excep- 
tion of the Magnum Bonum—{ Laughter. | 
—he did not know why hon. Members 
laughed. It was very extraordinary 
that they should find anything peculiar 
in this, because these Magnum Bonums 
were well known; though it was, com- 
paratively, a rare kind of tuber. It had 
not been tried in Ireland to any great 
extent. In England it had proved 
very successful ; and if the Government 
would take steps to bring these recently 
discovered kinds, the Champion and the 
Magnum Bonum, within the reach of 
the Irish people they would be acting to 
the advantage of Ireland and taking 
steps to prevent the recurrence of that 
distress which we had seen in that couu- 
try in 1879. Then the hon. and gallant 
Member proceeded to recommend thie 
Government to facilitate the progress of 
further experiments as the best means 
of lessening the spread of the potato 
disease, and in this he (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) agreed. No doubt, the Go- 
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vernment had at present in Ireland) Motion made, and Question proposed, 
establishments which could be advan-| «That, in the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
tageously used for these experiments. pedient that Her Majesty’s Government should 
As the hon. and gallant Member had | take steps to carry into effect such of the recom- 
pointed out, they had the establishment poe gr of the Potato Crop Committee of 
¢ Glasnevin — the agricultural farm | _as relate to Ireland, by promoting the 
a : 8) é creation and establishment of aew varieties of 
under the experienced direction of Pro- | the Potato; by facilitating the progress of fur- 
fessor Baldwin. If that agricultural ther experiments as the best means of lessening 
establishment could be turned to some , the spread of the Potato Disease; and by bring- 
uch use as that the hon. and gallant ™% within the reach of small farmers supplies 
: ° Gallant | of sound seed to be obtained for cash payments.” 
Member suggested, it would be doing | —(jfajo, Nolan.) 
more good to the people of Ireland than | 
it had ever yet been the means of doing; Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
—for up to the present, although a/| IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnsoyn) said, 
large expenditure of public money had | it was exceedingly to be regretted that 
taken place upon it, the results of the | the noble Lord, when he had the oppor- 
operations at Glasnevin had not been | tunity, had not availed himself of it 
satisfactory. Then the hon. and gallant | to acquire more accurate knowledge of 
Member recommended that steps should | Ireland, and especially of the potato 


be taken to bring within the reach of 
small farmers supplies of sound seed to 
be obtained for cash payments. Here, 
no doubt, the hon. and gallant Member 
recommended a thing extremely desir- 
able; but he would suggest to him that 
this part of his Motion was a little 
visionary. Cash payments in Ireland, 
at the present moment, were not gene- 
rally obtained ; and he was doubtful 
whether the Government would be jus- 
tified in making any considerable ad- 
vances to the Boards of Guardians, in 


| question. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF rose 
to Order. He wished to ask whether 
| the Solicitor General for Ireland was in 
Order in using language of this character 
to.an hon. Member of the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon.and learned 
Gentleman is in Order. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson), con- 
| tinuing, said, having regard to the na- 
| tional importance of the question, and 
|to the particular condition of Ireland, 





order that they might lend them to the | not only now but, unhappily, periodically, 
Irish tenants in the hope of obtaining | the thanks of the House were due to the 
cash payments in return. The state of | hon. and gallant Gentleman for intro- 
the country did not appear to be one/| ducing the subject to the notice of the 





which would justify the State in embark- 
ing in this particular enterprize; and, 
on the whole, he should be inclined to 
recommend the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man not to press too hurriedly on the 
attention of the House this question of 
cash payments in Ireland. Generally, 
with regard to the hon. and gallant 
Member’s Motion, it was not only well 
deserving of the attention of the House, 
but it demanded the immediate attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government, because 
there was no doubt that if the summer 
of this year proved unpropitious—if we 
had the continual rain that we had in 
1879—there would be a great recurrence 
of the severe and exceptional distress of 
that year. The only means by which 
this severe and exceptional distress could 


be avoided was by taking steps to im- | 


prove the cultivation of the potato; 
therefore, he had much pleasure in 
seconding the Motion. 


| House. Whatever might be said about 
| hon. Members for Ireland introducing 
speculative questions, his hon. and 
| gallant Friend had brought before the 
| House a subject which was of the most 
vital importance to the very existence of 
Ireland. Political economy and chemi- 
| cal analysis might tell them that potatoes 
| were very bad things; but as a matter 
of fact they were the food of hundreds 
and thousands of men who had shed 
their blood on every field of battle 
where honour had been achieved by 
British arms. Unfortunately, by con- 
stantly using the same kind of potato it 
had become worn out, and the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had put before the 
House a plain and practical question— 
namely, that inasmuch as they must 
admit that the people of Ireland would 
| grow and could grow potatoes, that they 
| could and woul: live largely on potatoes, 
| it must be decided how they were to get 
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seed that would not fail, and how fa- 
mine was to be avoided. A problem of 
this kind could, no doubt, be best and 
most usefully solved by a Ministerial 
Department for Agriculture and Com- 
merce, to the appointment of which the 
Government, practically, assented the 
other day upon the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Massy Lopes). The noble 
Lord had suggested using the Grand 
Juries in Ireland for this purpose. He 
(the Solicitor General for Ireland) did 
not consider this practicable; they met 
only twice in the year, at each Assizes, 
and were only occupied a few days at 
each meeting. That such bodies could 
administer any fund for the advantage 
of the cultivation of potatoes was 
perfectly impossible. [Lord Ranpotpx 
Cuaurcnitt: Why?] The noble Lord 
asked why? He (the Solicitor General 
for Ireland) had already stated the rea- 
son. Grand Juries were not continuing 
bodies; they were only nominated at 
each Assizes; and at those two periods 
of the year transacted fiscal as well as 
criminal business, and they had no or- 
ganization suitable for the objects con- 
templated by the Motion before the 
House. With reference to Boards of 
Guardians,' he would submit to the 
House that they were the bodies who 
would be the most efficient in adminis- 
tering the Relief Fund suggested ; they 
were acquainted with the individual 
wants in the various localities, and knew 
where good seed was required and the 
best means of obtaining it. What was 
wanted in Ireland was fresh and not 
worn-out seed. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Major Nolan) would pro- 
bably agree with him that the experi- 
ments he suggested would be most 
effectually carried out by the National 
Agricultural Society rather than by a 
Government Department. If agricul- 
tural schools existed, they might have 
been made useful for this purpose; but 
the only institutions of this kind in Ire- 
land had been the agricultural schools 
in connection with the National Board, 
and their history, he was sorry to say, 
had been of a most unpromising cha- 


racter. Lord Ranpotrpn CHURCHILL: 
Question!] The noble Lord cried ‘‘Ques- 
tion!” e was sorry to see the noble 


Lord failed still to grasp the real ques- 
tion. The agricultural schools at one time 
flourished very successfully in Ireland. 


The Solicitor General for Ireland 


{COMMONS} 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I wish to know, Sir, if the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland is in Order in turning 
his back on the Chair when addressing 
the House ? 

Tre SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): The 
interruption of the noble Lord, which I 
presume the Speaker will take no notice 
«yf —— 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
After the observation of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, I must ask you, Sir, 
is it competent for a Member of the 
House to turn his back on the Speaker 
when addressing the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It must be within 
the knowledge of every Member of this 
House that the Chair is to be addressed. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxnson) said, 
that no one could for a moment ima- 
gine that he intended disrespect to the 
Chair by any position in which he might 
stand when addressing the House. He 
was about to say that the agricultural 
schools in connection with the National 
Board fell through because the educa- 
tion given in them was of too theoretical 
a character. There were now but two 
agricultural schools in Ireland which 
survived, and that in Cork would have 
been actually given up had it not been 
for the great exertions of the Agri- 
cultural Society. The course suggested 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman to 
improve the potato crop in Ireland could 
not be successfully carried out at this mo- 
ment, and he hoped the hon. and gallant 
Member would be satisfied with having 
ventilated the question, and with having 
obtained the assurance that he might 
depend upon it that the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce would, 
when appointed, take the subject in 
hand. At present there was no imme- 
diate necessity for action, for the pota- 
toes were now not only above the ground, 
| but he was glad to say they promised to 
| yield a good crop. 
| Mr. GIVAN said, that with regard to 
{the speech of the noble Lord, he must 
express his surprise that the time of the 
House was trifled with to such an ex- 
tent. It was melancholy in the state 
of Public Business to see the time of the 
House deliberately wasted by the noble 
Lord. He disapproved of the sug- 
gestion of the noble Lord that any fund 
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for the distribution of seed potato 
should be entrusted to the ale ury 
in preference to the Boards of Guar- 
dians. His hon. and gallant Friend 
had suggested a very sensible and prac- 
tical mode in which provision might be 
made out of the public funds to secure 
suitable and good seed potatoes in Ire- 
land. Only a grant of £200 would be 


_ required, and he hoped the Government 


would, at any rate, accept the proposal 
in a modified form. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, if! cussion. 
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| Mr. CALLAN said, no hope had been 
‘ held out to them by the Solicitor General 
| for Ireland that the course suggested by 
| the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Major 
| Nolan) would be adopted. There were 
_some Members in the House who, when- 
ever an Irish subject was introduced, 
felt bound to drag in the Land League. 
The hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) had suggested that the 
funds of the Land League should be 


| devoted to the experiments under dis- 


As far as the Land League 


they had to wait till the establishment! was concerned, the hon. Member re- 
of a Board of Agriculture, or Minister | minded him of a character in ‘‘ David 
of Agriculture, they would have to wait | Copperfield’””—Mr. Dick, who nevercould 


long enough, he was afraid, for the ex- | 
periment. There were several bodies | 
in Ireland who might make the experi- | 
ment as to the growth of new varieties | 
of potatoes. Several agricultural bodies | 
already did so; but there was a power- | 
ful body in Ireland which probably | 
possessed larger funds than any other | 
body in that part of the Kingdom, and | 
which was constituted for the purpose | 
of promoting the interests of the ten- | 
ants of Ireland—he referred to the} 
Land League. Seeing opposite hon. | 


Gentlemen who had a good deal to do! 
with that Association, and who had some 
influence over its funds, he could not, 
lose the opportunity of suggesting to | 
them that these experiments might be | 
very wisely performed by them. If they 
could discover for the small farmers the | 
best kind of potatoes to cultivate for the 
purpose of eking out their living, they 
would do that which all the world would 
consider patriotic; and he was quite sure 
they would find a solace in the endea- 
vour for the heated contests in which | 
they had been so long engaged. 
Mr. A. MOORE said, it had been | 
clearly demonstrated by evidence that | 
one kind of potato could not be ex- 
pected to last more than 12 years. 
The Champion was a great success, but | 


get Charles I. out of his head—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock, 
till Thursday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 2nd June, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Sztecrt Commirrez—Stationery 
Office (Controller's Report), nominated. 

Pusutic Birrits—Second Reading—Local Govern- 
ment (Gas) Provisional Orders* (93); Local 
Government Provisional Order (Birming- 
ham) * (94) ; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Brentford Union, &c.)* (95). 

Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2) * (88). 


PORTUGAL—THE LOURENCO MARQUEY 
TREATY, 1879—RATIFICATION. 


QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp LAMINGTON, in rising to ask 





it could not be expected to last for more | the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
than 20 years at the most; and in the | Whether the Lourengo Marquey Delagoa 
meantime efforts ought to be made to; Bay Treaty of May 1879, between Great 
propagate a new species. A very large Britain and Portugal has ever been rati- 
sum of money was annually spent at, fied; and also what our present position is 
Kew ; he would suggest that some por-! as regards the power of embarking and | 
tion of that money be devoted to the disembarking troops in Delagoa Bay 
propagation of new varieties of potatoes. with a free passage through Portuguese 

e wished to suggest that Boards of territory to the Transvaal? said, in 
Guardians in Ireland should be enabled putting the Question, he hoped that he 
to sell fresh seed at cost price, should be permitted to remind their 
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Lordships that for upwards of 30 years 
there had been a dispute between this 
country and Portugal with regard to the 
Province of Lourenco Marquey and De- 
lagoa Bay. That dispute was in 1875 
referred to the arbitration of the then 
President of the French Rupublic, Mar- 
shal MacMahon, who eventually decided 
the point in issue in favour of Portugal. 
The matter at that time was not one 
of much importance, as the Transvaal 
was then an independent Republic ; but 
afterwards—that was to say, in 1877— 
it did become a matter of very consider- 
able importance to us, because the port 
of Lourenco Marquey, in Delagoa Bay, 
was not only one of the finest harbours 
on the East Coast of South Africa, but 
in the world. The Province of Lourencgo 
Marquey lay between the Transvaal and 
Delagoa Bay, which was the natural 
port of the Transvaal ; so much so, that 
when the decision of Marshal MacMahon 
was pronounced in 1875, the Republic 
of South Africa at once entered a protest 
against it, and that was one of the causes 
of the outbreak, because the inhabitants 
of the Transvaal were cut off from De- 
lagoa Bay, and were compelled to make 
use of Durban, the port of Natal, and to 
pay all the transit dues levied upon 
goods passing through the Province of 
Natal. It, therefore, became of great 
importance that we should secure a pas- 
sage over Portuguese territory to Dela- 
goa Bay, and, consequently, in 1879, we 
entered into the Treaty with Portugal to 
which his Question referred. He now 
wished to know, Whether that Treaty 
had been ratified. He also wished to 
ask, If the commercial Treaty and rail- 
way contract, concluded between the 
Portuguese Government and President 
Burgess, has been carried out since the 
annexation of the Transvaal ? 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, before answering the Questions 
put by the noble Lord, I wish to set him 
right upon a point on which he is under 
a misapprehension as to the effect of 
the award of Marshal MacMahon. It is 
supposed that by that award the bay 
and town of Lourenco Marquey, which 
were previously claimed by the British 
Government, were handed over to Por- 
tugal. But the British claim never ex- 
tended to the whole of the bay, but only 
to the southern part of it, and did not in- 
clude the part near the town of Lourenco 


Lord Lamington 
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Marquey or the district where the pro- 
posed railway was to be constructed, 
which were always recognized as Portu- 
guese. My answer to the first Question 
is that the Treaty was ratified some 
time ago by this country, when the late 
Government were in Office; but, al- 
though every effort has been made by 
Her Majesty’s present Government to 
get the Treaty ratified, it has not yet 
been ratified by Portugal. It is neces- 
sary, according to the law of Portugal, 
that the Treaty should be assented to 
by the Legislature. The House of Re- 
presentatives has passed a Resolution 
adopting the Treaty; but the House of 
Peers has not yet considered it, and the 
Treaty has met with violent opposition 
in Portugal, owing to its provisions and 
intentions being misunderstood. In the 
present state of affairs it has been 
agreed that its further consideration 
should be postponed. .The answer to 
the second Question is that we have no 
right to embark or disembark troops on 
Portuguese territory, or to send troops 
by way of Delagoa Bay to the Trans- 
vaal. The question was dealt with in 
the Treaty ; but, inasmuch as the Treaty 
was not ratified, no such right exists. 
As to the last Question, a Commercial 
Treaty and Protocol, and not a railway 
contract, was concluded with the Presi- 
dent of the South African Republic in 
1875 ; but that treaty fell to the ground 
on the annexation of the Transvaal, and 
was intended to be replaced by the 
Treaty which has not been ratified. 


NAVY— THE NAVAL BRIGADE—ME- 
DALS FOR THE FRONTIER WAR, 
1877-8, AND THE ZULU WAR, 1879. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CHELMSFORD, in rising to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Why such a delay has taken place in 
the distribution of the medals to the 
officers and men of the Royal Navy and 
of the Marines who were employed on 
shore in the Naval Brigade during the 
Cape Colony and Zulu wars of 1878-79? 
said, that when in command of the Bri- 
tish Forces in South Africa he had re- 
ceived such efficient support from the 
Sister Service that he was anxious that 
no greater delay than was absolutely 
necessary should occur in the presenta- 
tion of these honorary rewards to the 
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men of the Naval Brigade for their 
gallant services. The General Order 

anting a medal for service in South 
Kfrica during the years 1877-8-9 was 
jssued to the Army in the month of 
August, 1880, and the first distribution 
of medals to Staff and other officers took 

lace in September of the same year. 
ihe Ist Battalion 24th Regiment re- 
ceived their medals in December, 1880, 
and there were, at the present time, only 
two regiments who had not received it ; 
whilst, as he understood, not one medal 
had as yet been issued to the Navy. 
The Naval Brigade consisted of blue- 
jackets and marines from the Active, 
Shah, Tenedos, and Boadicea. The two 
former ships had been paid off; the 
Tenedos had been home since the war 
was over, and was now in the West 
Indies; and the Boadicea had its head- 
quarters at Simon’s Bay. He could not, 
therefore, see why the distribution of 
medals for those entitled to receive them 
should not have been made as quickly 
as was the case in the Army. It must 
be remembered that honours and rewards 
for campaigns only reached a small mi- 
nority, and that the great majority of 
those who took part in them had nothing 
to look forward to but the medal as a 
reward for their services. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
noble and gallant Friend would have 
been more accurate in the contrast which 
appears in the Notice of his Question 
be:ween the issue of medals to the Army 
and to the Naval Brigade for the Cape 
and Zulu wars of 1878 and 1879 if he 
had said, as he has now explained, that 
some of these medals had been dis- 
tributed to the Army six months ago, 
instead of implying that all had been 
then distributed. The fact is, that al- 
though the distribution of medals to the 
Army commenced some time ago, it is 
not concluded, and two regiments have 
not yet received them, owing to the 
necessary delay in engraving the name 
of each man on his medal. As regards 
the Navy and Royal Marines, there were 
some doubts as to the rules under which 
the medal and the clasp were to be given 
to the different ships employed in the 
operations, which made it necessary to 
refer to the Commodore at the Cape, 
and also the Commodore preceding him 
(Sir Francis Sullivan). As soon as 
answers were received from those, the 
nominal rolls had to be made out, 
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and in doing this the Admiralty have 
more difficulty than the War Office, for 
seamen do not remain together like 
soldiers in a regiment ; and it took three 
months, from February till May last, to 
complete the rolls. They were completed 
about a fortnight ago, and seht to the 
Commissary General at Woolwich, and 
I am informed that 200 medals are ready 
for issue to H.M.S. Boadicea, and that 
the remainder are daily expected from 
the Mint. I do not think that any blame 
can properly be attached to the officers 
of the Admiralty Departments on account 
of the time which has been taken in 
this matter. Although I admit that it 
is highly desirable that such rewards 
should be conferred promptly, it must 
also be remembered that great care is 
required, both in settling the service for 
which medals should be given, and also 
to prepare accurate lists of the men who 
are entitled to them. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow 
Two o’clock 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 2nd June, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Ways anp Means—considered in 
Committee—£5,952,300, Consolidated Fund. 
Private Bru (by Order) — Third -Reading — 
Lea Bridge, Leyton, and Walthamstow Tram- 
ways *, and passed. 

Pusuic Bitts—Ordered—Commons Regulation 
(Shenfield) Provisional Order *. 

Ordered—First Reading—Poor Relief and Audit 
of Accounts (Scotland) [182]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Erne Lough and River * [171}. 

Committee—Land Law (Ireland) ; [135]— R.p. ; 
Alkali, &c. Works Regulation [119]—R.P. 

Committee—Report—Newspapers (Law of Libel) 
[5]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—a0—m 
INDIA—THE INDIAN CRIMINAL CODE. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to the proposal 
to incorporate in the Indian Criminal 
Code, as permanent Clauses, the pro- 
visions of certain Acts of the years 1817 
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and 1818, by which the Governor Gene- 
ral of India, or Lieutenant Governor of 
a Presidency may imprison at pleasure, 
without trial, for any period, any person 
suspected of being concerned in any 
commotion or agitation in British India, 
or any protected Native State; and also 
to attach for any period at pleasure 
any property belonging to such person, 
without any appeal to any court ordi- 
narily having jurisdiction in cases of 
property ; whether the only exceptions 
in the whole of India to the permanent 
operation of the proposed coercions are 
delared to be the European subjects of 
Her Majesty in India; whether the 
passing of such a measure of coercion 
exclusively against the Natives of India 
has received the sanction of the Home 
Government; and, if so, whether he 
will state the grounds for reviving in 
the present year Coercion Acts of ex- 
treme severity, dating from the years 
1817 and 1818, at a time of general war 
in India ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, at the suggestion of the India Office, 
the Government of India has been en- 
gaged for some time in preparing a Bill 
for the purpose of consolidating and 
amending the Indian Criminal Code. 
The Bill has recently been received at 
the India Office, and my attention has 
been called to the point referred to by 
the hon. Member—that provisions of 
certain Acts passed in 1817 and 1818 
had been incorporated in the Bill. As 
those Acts did not form part of the 
Criminal Law, it appeared open to doubt 
whether they ought to have been in- 
cluded in the Bill for the consolidation 
of the Criminal Law. The attention of 
the Government of India will be directed 
to the point. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON—THE FOR- 
TUNE BAY FISHERY DISPUTE. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If it is true that the negotia- 
tions as to the Fortune Bay fishery 
disputes have been concluded ; and, whe- 
ther he can state to the House the terms 
agreed upon ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Papers which are about to be presented 
to Parliament will show that there has 
been an actiye correspondence with the 
Government of the United States as to 
the best means of settling this matter. 


Mr, O Donnell 


{COMMONS} 
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In February, the United States Govern- 
ment proposed that the claims of Ameri- 
can fishermen should be assessed by the 
United States Secretary of State, Mr, 
Evarts, and Sir Edward Thornton, either 
Government reserving the question of 
its Treaty rights. Lord Granville ac- 
cepted that proposal ; but intimated that 
it might be preferable for him to name 
a lump sum, and thus secure a prompt 
arrangement with a view to coming to 
an understanding with the United States 
Government as to the regulations to be 
observed by the fishermen of the respec- 
tive countries in the coming fishin 
season. Mr. Evarts concurred, and the 
United States Minister in London was 
thereupon informed that Her Majesty’s 
Government were ready to hold the sum 
of £15,000, or $75,000, at the disposal 
of the Government of the United States, 
on receiving his assurance that it was 
accepted in full of all claims arising out 
of any interruptions of American fisher- 
men on the coast of Newfoundland and 
its dependencies up to the present time, 
and without prejudice to any question 
of the rights of either Government under 
the Treaty of Washington. Lord Gran- 
ville felt bound to ask for an assurance 
covering all claims, as notice had been 
received from the United States Govern- 
ment of other claims besides those of 
the Fortune Bay fishermen, and it was 
ossible that there might be others 
orthcoming. Mr. Evarts demurred to 
giving this assurance, though he said 
he had no reason to believe there were 
any other claims than those presented, 
which were estimated by the claimants, 
including interest, to amount to about 
$120,000. The Administration at Wash- 
ington having changed on the 4th of 
March, the negotiations were resumed 
with Mr. Blaine, Mr. Evarts’ successor, 
who, after some discussion as to the 
sufficiency of the sum offered, has now 
consented to give the required assur- 
ance in full, and has also agreed to 
come to an understanding with Her 
Majesty’s Government as to the fishery 
regulations for the future. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are in communica- 
tion with the Government of Newfound- 
land, the Governor of Newfoundland 
and the Premier (Sir W. Whiteway) 
being in London, and are in hopes that 
by a proper system of fishing regula- 
tions, and by due notice being given 
to the Newfoundland fishermen of the 
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rights to which American fishermen are 
entitled, any occasion of collision or 
misunderstanding for the future may be 
obviated. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND). 


Mr. FINDLATER asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If he is aware of 
the very serious inconvenience and delay 
eaused in the Court of Bankruptcy in 
Ireland by reason of the inability of the 
existing staff to dispose of the business ; 
and, if the Government are taking any, 
and, if so, what steps to appoint a suc- 
cessor to the late chief clerk of the court, 
who died over three months ago ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, I am aware 
that serious inconvenience and delay has 
been caused in the Court of Bankruptcy 
in Ireland, owing to the fact that there 
is no power at present of appointing a 
successor to the late chief clerk. I 
have, however, given Notice of a Bill 
to amend the law relating to the official 
staff of the Court, one of the objects of 
which is to meet the inconvenience to 
which the hon. Member has drawn 
attention. 


POOR LAW—PAUPER SCHOOLS 
(METROPOLIS). 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, If 
he will lay upon the Table a Return show- 
ing the cost of educating and maintaining 
Pauper Children in the Schools belong- 
ing to the Metropolitan Workhouses ; 
the Return to include the cost of the 
establishments, and also the amounts 
allowed by the Guardians of the dif- 
ferent Workhouses to other Schools to 
which Pauper Children are sent ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that in 
the last annual Report of the Local Go- 
vernment Board for 1879-80, on page 396 
and the following pages, would be found 
a statement with respect to the cost of 
education of pauper children in the Me- 
tropolitan district schools. A similar 
statement would be found in the Report 
for 1880-1. But the statements did not 
include the amount paid by Guardians 
for pauper children in the other schools. 
If the hon. Member wished to have that 
information, and would move for a Re- 
turn,{he should be happy to give it him. 
He should be happy to confer with him 
as to the form of the Return, 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE—THE NEW 
FRENCH GENERAL TARIFF. 

Str R. ASSHETON OROSS (for Lord 
Joun Manners) asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If he will be good 
enough to give instructions for the pre- 
paration of a Memorandum explanato 
of the changes made in the new Frene 
Tariff in the duties levied on articles of 
agricultural produce similar to the intro- 
duction, explanatory of those levied on 
goods and manufactures, prefixed to the 
new French Tariff, No. 253 ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, the in- 
troduction that has been attached as a 
preface to the comparative Return of 
French Customs duties in the new Tariff 
was intended to show the principal 
changes in the duties on articles of 
British produce and manufacture which 
are exported to France in any quantity ; 
and there being no such articles of agri- 
cultural produce imported into France 
from this country, agricultural products 
were not mentioned. A supplementary 
statement showing the changes in these 
duties could be prepared ; but, as all the 
figures are given in the body of the 
Return, it would seem hardly desirable 
to do so. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
MONTSUINE AND THE BOERS. 

Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
his attention has been called to the fol- 
lowing statement in the “Standard” on 
May 28th :— 

“In a letter from Montsuine to General 
Wood he says that he has been obliged to take 
up arms owing to the Boers instigating his 
enemies to attack him, because he was faithful 
to the English during the war. He wants to 
know what measures the Commission intend to 
take for his protection ;”’ 
and, whether such letter has been re- 
ceived; and, if so, what answer has 
been sent to Montsuine ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, we have 
not heard that any such letter has been 
received by Sir Evelyn Wood. Of course, 
if the letter was received by him at the 
date mentioned by the hon. and learned 
Member, it would not reach us for some 
considerable time to come. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM —LOAN OF 
OBJECTS OF ART FOR TEMPORARY 
EXHIBITIONS. 


Mr. MAGNIAO asked the Right Hon- 





ourable Member for Cambridge Uni- 
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versity, Whether it is the case that by 
reason of the Acts constituting the Bri- 
tish Museum it is impossible to remove, 
even temporarily, objects of art therein 
deposited to any other National Museum; 
and, if so, whether this prevents the 
formation of exhibitions of classified ob- 
jects which have conduced materially to 
the amusement and instruction of the 
nation ; and, whether any remedy short 
of an Act of Parliament can be ap- 
plied ? 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE, in reply, 
said, that on more than one occasion the 
Trustees of the British Museum had con- 
sulted the Law Officers of the Crown upon 
the point referred to in the Question of 
the hon. Member, and they had been in- 
variably advised that they were bound to 
keep all these objects within the Museum. 
There was, therefore, no remedy for the 
present state of things but to change 
the law—if that should be deemed ad- 
visable—by passing a fresh Act of Par- 
liament. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL (for Mr. 
Cocuran-Parrick) asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether it is his 
intention to proceed with the Educa- 
tional Endowments (Scotland) Bill this 
Session ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; it is 
most certainly the desire and intention 
of the Government to proceed with the 
Bill this Session, and it will be a great 
disappointment to us if the measure 
fails to pass before the rising of Parlia- 
ment. We hope, after Whitsuntide, to 
devise means for effecting this, without 
interfering with the progress of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill. 


VALUATION LISTS (IRELAND). 


Mr. LEAMY asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, If it is the fact that 
the forms of Valuation Lists supplied by 
the Commissioners of Valuation to the 
Waterford Union do not give the value 
of lands independently of buildings but 
include under the one head the value 
of both lands and buildings; and, if so, 
can he state why forms differing in such 
important particulars from the forms 
used in the Valuation Office and sup- 
plied to the North Dublin, Balrothery, 
and other unions, should be furnished to 


Mr. Magniac 
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the Waterford Union; and have not the 
guardians of the Waterford Union re- 
quested to be supplied with forms con- 
taining separate headings for buildings 
and lands ; and, can he give the reason, 
if any, why such request has not been 
complied with ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, the facts 
are as stated in the Question. The ex- 
isting form, which has been in use for 
20 years, has been approved of, pur- 
suant to the statute, by the Lords Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
and contains all necessary particulars for 
rating purposes. The county of Dublin, 
however, has to be treated differently 
from the rest of Ireland, owing to the 
fact that it contains several separate 
townships where there are special rates 
levied on houses only. 


MUNICIPAL BOUNDARIES COMMIS. 
SIONERS (IRELAND)—THE REPORT. 


Mr. LEAMY asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, If he can say when 
the Report of the Municipal Boundaries 
Commissioners, dealing with Waterford, 
Limerick, Londonderry, Drogheda, and 
Belfast, will be presented to the House? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): The Chairman 
of the Commission informs me, Sir, that 
he is ‘‘ working as hard as he can”’ to 
complete the second volume of this Re- 
port, which deals with all the towns men- 
tioned in the Question; but he is as yet 
unable to fix any specific date on which 
it can be presented to Parliament. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL AND THE 
LANDED ESTATES COURT—CONDI- 
TIONS IN CONVEYANCES OF LAND 
UNDER SALE. 


Mr. HEALY asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether under the Land 
Law Bill as it now stands, it will be 
necessary that in sales of land in the 
Landed Estates Court, the conveyance 
from the Court, in setting forth the 
tenancies to which the property may be 
subject, must state when such tenancies 
are held under statutory conditions that 
such is the case ; whether if the convey- 
ance does not state this, he has con- 
sidered that all statutory terms created 
by the Court under the Bill will be 
liable to be defeated; whether after the 
passing of the Land Act of 1870 a simi- 
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lar question did not arise with regard to 
the Ulster tenant right custom; whe- 
ther, in consequence of an expression of 
opinion of one of the Judges of the 
Court of Appeal in Ireland, an Act to 
amend the Land Act of 1870 (34 and 
85 Vic. c. 92) had not to be passed 
making it unnecessary to state in Landed 
Estate Court conveyances that holdings 
were subject to the Ulster custom; and, 
whether therefore, the Government in- 
tend to introduce an express provision 
into the present Land Bill to prevent 
the same difficulty from arising with re- 
gard to statutory terms? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
did not in the least degree wish to dis- 
parage the importance of the point raised 
in the Question; but he hoped he would 
be permitted to adjourn any treatment 
of it until it came into its proper place 
in Committee on the Bill. It would cause 
great confusion if he were to make 
future portions of the Bill the subject of 
reply to Questions. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—KILMAINHAM 
PRISON. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (for Mr. Szx- 
Ton) asked Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland, Whether he is aware that the 
sanitary accommodation in Kilmainham 
Prison is insufficient and filthy ; whether 
he will give his early attention to the 
subject; and, whether, especially, he 
will cause the sanitary appliances of the 
Prison to be increased in number and 
kept in good order? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, I have re- 
ceived a Report on this subject from the 
General Prisons Board. The sanitary 
accommodation in Kilmainham Prison 
is stated not to be either insufficient or 
filthy. On the contrary, the sanitary 
appliances are, I am informed, adequate 
and kept in perfectly good order. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that his | P 


information was entirely the contrary of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
statement. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — AR- 
RESTS OF BOYS. 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, Whether it is true 
that three brothers have for some time 
been lying in Limerick Gaol under tha 
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Coercion Act, of whom the eldest is not 
twenty years of age, and the youngest 
sixteen ; and, whether he will now allow 
the suspected juveniles to be released, 
in order that they may be sent to 
school somewhere ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, I assume 
that the Question has reference to Wil- 
liam, Patrick, and Lawrence Quinlan. 
Before the hon. Member gave Notice of 
his Question the attention of his Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant had been 
called to the matter, and he has been 
pleased to order the discharge of Law- 
rence, the youngest brother, but finds 
no ground for discharging either Wil- 
liam or Patrick, both of whom are con- 
siderably over 20 years of age. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — AR- 
REST OF MICHAEL KELLY: 


MasorO’BEIRNEasked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If he will state on 
what grounds Michael Kelly, of Drum 
Kieran, county Leitrim, was arrested, on 
the 9th March last, under the Protection 
of Person and Property (Ireland) Act ; 
if a careful investigation into the cir- 
cumstances of the crime which caused 
his arrest was made by the county in- 
spector, resident magistrate, and sub- 
inspector of the district ; whether it is a 
fact that previous to his arrest Michael 
Kelly had borne a good character ; and, 
if the authorities under the Local Go- 
vernment Board have given out-door 
relief to the prisoner’s family ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, Michael 
Kelly, of Drumahaire, not Drum Kieran, 
was arrested, as stated in the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s Warrant, and in the Return 
presented to Parliament, pursuant to the 
Protection of Person and Property Act, 
on the ground of being reasonably sus- 
ected of having, since the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1880, been guilty, as principal, 
of a crime punishable by law—that is to 
say, assaulting and beating one of Her 
Majesty’s subjects—committed in a pre- 
scribed district, and being an act of 
violence, and tending to interfere with 
the maintenance of law and order. Care- 
ful investigation was made into the cir 
cumstances of the crime which caused 
his arrest. Previous to his arrest he 
had borne a bad character, and had 
been repeatedly convicted at petty ses- 
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sions for assaults and other breaches of 
the peace. The Local Government Board 
have not received any application from 
the Guardians of the Union in which 
Drumahaire is situated for authority to 
give outdoor relief under Section 2 of the 
Protection of Person and Property Act. 


CONSPIRACY AND PROTECTION OF 
PROPERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1875—P. 
M‘MANUS. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther P. M‘Manus was tried at the Drum- 
shambo Petty Sessions on the charge of 
taking part in a riotous and unlawful 
assembly on January 2nd last ; whether 
the charge was not dismissed ; and, whe- 
ther he has not since been arrested and 
imprisoned in Kilmainham for precisely 
the same alleged offence ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, M‘Manus 
was charged at Drumshambo Petty Ses- 
sions with the offence of intimidation 
under the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act, 1875; but the ground of 
his arrest and imprisonment in Kilmain- 
ham, as appears by the Warrant, is riot 
and unlawful assembly. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881—ARMS LICENCES. 

Mr. T. P. O’°>CONNOR asked Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland, Whether 
it is a fact that Mr. Denis Hogan, of 
Ballyvaughan, county Clare, has been 
refused licence by Mr. D. B. Franks, the 
resident magistrate of the district, al- 
though he presented a certificate of cha- 
racter and of his fitness to carry arms 
assigned by two magistrates of the dis- 
trict ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Yes, Sir; Mr. 
Denis Hogan applied to Mr. Franks, 
R.M., and licensing officer of the Bally- 
vaughan district, for an arms licence 
under the 4th sub-section of the 4th 
clause of the Peace Preservation (Ire- 
land) Act, 1881 ; but the certificate which 
he produced did not comply with the 
requirements of that enactment, and the 
magistrate, therefore, declined to act 
upon it. 

CROWN LANDS—THE STAGSDEN 

CROWN ESTATE. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD asked the 

First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 


The Attorney General for Ireland 
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after the additional information which 
has been supplied to him in respect to 
the Crown Estate at Stagsden, Bedford- 
shire, he is prepared to grant the in- 
quiry into the management of the said 
Estate asked for in the House on 20th 
May? 

Lorpv ELCHO asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, before 
he answered the hon. Member for Bed- 
fordshire, to allow him to put a further 
Question: Whether, since his last state- 
ment on the subject, in which his right 
hon. Friend had said there was nothing 
like hardship or severity inflicted in the 
general management of the estate, any 
additional information had been re- 
ceived from Mr. Gore ; whether the right 
hon. Gentleman had any reason to doubt 
the general accuracy of the Report 
which had been made to him by the 
Department of Woods and Forests; 
and, whether, if he had received any 
further information on the subject, he 
would kindly state from what quarter it 
had come? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that since he made a statement on this 
subject, it had been made known to him 
that a certain error, not of very great 
consequence, had crept into it. In the 
summary he gave him, Mr. Gore omitted 
to deduct the acreage of plantations and 
other allotments, and in consequence the 
average rental was misstated by him at 
25s., instead of which it ought to have 
been 28s. Apart from that error, which 
was admitted to have taken place since 
that time, his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bedfordshire (Mr. J. Howard) had sup- 
plied much information which he relied 
upon to a different effect. In this con- 
flict of opinion it would certainly not be 
right for him (the Prime Minister) to 
propose that there should be an inquiry 
into the management of this particular 
estate, because that would imply an un- 
favourable judgment with regard to the 
statement of Mr. Gore, in whom they 
reposed as much confidence as in any 
public officer; but, on the other hand, 
in justice to his hon. Friend, he thought 
the proper course would be this—not 
that he (Mr. Howard) should be de- 
pendent on a verbal statement made by 
him (Mr. Gladstone), but that Mr. Gore 
should make a special Report with re- 
gard to this estate. When that Report 
was made, his hon. Friend would form 
his own judgment on the points with 
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which he had to grapple, and the House 
would also be put in possession of the 
facts, and in a position to judge of 
them. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD (who rose 
amid some interruption) said, that, to 
put himself in Order, he would conclude 
with a Motion. He had been many 
years a Member of the House, and he 
thought there were few Members who 
would charge him with having wasted 
its time. He would not have taken the 
present course if he did not feel that he 
owed a duty to a certain number of his 
constituents that he should call attention 
to this subject. In this matter he had 
been met in the most unfair manner by 
the Government. In the first place, when 
he brought the question privately under 
their notice, he was met by the most 
erroneous statements, which, however, 
he was at once able to disprove; and 
then, when he asked a Question in the 
House, the Premier made a statement 
based upon an over-estimate of the size 
of the estate to the extent of 25 per cent, 
which completely upset all his other cal- 
culations ; and the House was left with 
the impression that he (Mr. Howard) 
had brought forward a trumped-up 
case. He would tell the House some 
of the leading facts of the case. This 
estate was purchased by the Crown 
seven years ago from the trustees of 
Lord Dynevor ; and since then the im- 
perious treatment and the rack-renting 
of the tenants had been a public scandal 
throughout the county. Not long since 
one of these tenants committed suicide, 
leaving behind him a memorandum, 
which was so shocking that he would 
not read it to the House. [Crtes of 
“Oh!” and “Read!” from the Irish 
Benches. | Well, if the House desired 
to hear it, the memorandum was, so far 
as he remembered, to the effect that the 
Crown Agent was his murderer; and 
there was evidence produced at the Coro- 
ner’s inquest to show that this man had 
repeatedly declared that he could not 
live under the Crown. The Prime Mi- 
nister had understated the rent of this 
unfortunate man, and had said nothing 
about the tenant having to pay the 
tithe, insurance, and other matters. 
The rent altogether was 38s. 5d. per 
acre, and this for some of the poorest 
land in Bedfordshire. He would also let 
the House know what other tenants on 
the estate had to say. 
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Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
rose to Order. There was a Notice of Mo- 
tion on the Order Paper in the name of 
the hon. Member for Cardiganshire (Mr. 
Pugh), who proposed to move to reduce 
the salaries of the officials of the Woods 
and Forest Department by £2,100. The 
Notice of the hon. Member would raise 
the whole question now being dealt 
with by the hon. Member for Bedford- 
shire. He wished to know, therefore, 
whether that hon. Member was in Or- 
der in anticipating the judgment of the 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Notice of 
Amendment referred to by the noble 
Lord is not of a character to exclude 
the observations of the hon. Member 
for Bedfordshire. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARDsaid, he would 
mention several other cases in which 
the rents on the estate had been greatly 
raised by the Crown Agents. For in- 
stance, in another case, a farm had been 
in occupation of a family for more than 
acentury. The original rent was £323; 
in 1854 the farm was re-valued, and 
raised to £482; but in 1874, when the 
Crown came into' possession, the agent, 
Mr. Clutton, raised the rent to £808, be- 
sides miscellaneous charges for drainage, 
fire insurance, and so forth, making 
£838 in all. Again, in another instance, 
the rent was raised from £771 to £1,140; 
in another, from £299 to £521. The 
tenant of this last-mentioned farm was 
76 years of age, and he was allowed 
just one month to decide whether he 
would sign the lease, of which he disap- 
proved or be turned out of his farm. 
But the imperious conduct of the Crewn 
Agents was not confined to the tenants 
upon the estate; for they did not scruple 
to set the rural sanitary authority, of 
which he (Mr. Howard) himself had been 
a member, at defiance, and, rather than 
carry out the orders of that body, they 
had pulled down between 20 and 30 
cottages. All he wanted was an inquiry 
into the circumstances by an impartial 
body. Was it to go forth to the coun- 
try that respectable tenants, holding 
under the Crown, were to be treated as 
vassals, as they had been, and to be 
rack-rented in the fashion he had de- 
scribed, and yet an inquiry into the 
facts refused; and this, forsooth, under 
a Liberal Government! He would never 
rest until the facts of the case were 
fully before the public. The hon. Gen- 
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tleman concluded by moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

Tot O'DONOGHUE seconded the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. James Howard.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
gathered from the speech of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. J. Howard), that he attri- 
buted to him the responsibility for the 
statement he had made and the inter- 
ruptions it had caused. He could only 
say that he was very sorry if, in any of 
the particulars of his answer to his hon. 
Friend, he had failed to satisfy his hon. 
Friend. It was not intended, and he 
was still more sorry that he had obliged 
the hon. Member to make the Motion. 
His hon. Friend had said that he was 
not one of those who were in the habit 
of wasting the time of the House, and 
that he (Mr. Gladstone) believed to be 
entirely true; but if that were to imply 
that those hon. Gentlemen who had not 
been in the habit of wasting time were to 
choose the present juncture to begin the 
habit of taking up the time of the House, 
the position of the House in regard to 
Business, which was already serious, 
would become woeful indeed. As to the 
immediate subject of the Motion for Ad- 
journment, he might say that he had 
not measured the estate or inspected the 
books; and his hon. Friend had had 
the advantage, whatever it might be, of 
putting forward a number of statements 
which he had, no doubt, given in per- 
fect good faith, but in regard to the cor- 
rection of which, or the filling up of 
which, or the further illustration of 
which, no person in the House at that 
moment, he would venture to say, was 
in a position to take any action. In these 
circumstances, he trusted that the House 
would reserve its judgment, and that 
his hon. Friend would see the propriety 
of withdrawing his Motion. He ven- 
tured to think that if his hon. Friend 
would allow the matter to go forward in 
the manner suggested—namely, by ob- 
taining a statement from the proper offi- 
cer responsible, that would be a prefer- 
able mode of dealing with the subject. 
The error of stating that the rent was 
25s. an acre, instead of 28s., was not an 
error of the proper officer, but an error 
committed by those who made the sum- 
mary for him (Mr. Gladstone) in the 


Mr. James Howard 
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statement he made. With regard to 
what had been said as to the cruel suf- 
fering of tenants of the Crown, he would 
only venture to say one thing, and he 
thought it absolutely necessary to say 
it, and that was as to those who ma- 
naged the Crown estates. He thought 
the House would appreciate the signi- 
ficance of his statement, when he in- 
formed them that the agricultural inte- 
rest of the Crown property was consider- 
ably over £100,000 a-year, and at that 
moment there were but three farms in 
hand. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he would not have 
interfered in the discussion; but the accu- 
sation of murder against Mr. Gore ob- 
liged him to say one word in his defence. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD: I rise to 
Order. Mr. Speaker [Cries of 
‘‘ Order, order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the noble 
Lord was in possession of the House. 

Lorpv ELCHO, resuming, said, he 
certainly gathered that such a charge 
was made. Now, whoever had had the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Gore knew that 
there was not a more able servant, or 
one more just. The fact stated by the 
Prime Minister showed that the Crown 
Estates were managed well by the offi- 
cers of that Department. With regard 
to Mr. Gore’s management, the figures 
were these. The estate contained 3,097 
acres; £119,000 were paid for it, and 
£21,000 were expended by the Crown in 
improving:it. In 1878 there was a re- 
duction of 11 per cent; 1879, 17 per cent; 
1880, of 22 per cent; and in 1881, 22 per 
cent teduction had been promised. Fur- 
ther, it must be borne in mind that these 
estates were administered, not for the 
benefit of the Department, but for that 
of the nation, and that the Agents were 
bound to do their duty under an Act of 
Parliament. The statute in question, 
the Land Revenue Act, provided that no 
land should be let except upon valua- 
tion, and that valuation must be made 
by a competent surveyor, who was bound 
to swear that the land was let at a rea- 
sonable rent. Upon these terms this 
land was let, like all the rest of the 
Crown Lands. Ho protested against a 
charge being made in -this manner 
against a Crown Agent, in an unex- 
pected way sprung upon the House 
without Notice on the Paper. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he fully ad- 
mitted the general inconvenience of such 
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impromptu debates; but would remind 
the House that in the state of Public 
Business now-a-days a Motion for Ad- 
journment was sometimes the only 
means which the House possessed of 
controlling the actions of officials. He 
could not say he was very much struck 
with the eulogium which the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) had pronounced upon the Agent, 
because whenever a public officer was 
spoken of in that House in any terms 
except those of the most extreme praise, 
then every Member who had the honour 
and advantage of his acquaintanceship 
felt bound to testify that those who had 
that honour and advantage must admit 
that that particular public servant was 
as near a paragon as anyone could be. 
He was sure, from what he knew of the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. J. Howard), 
that he had not introduced the subject 
except under the spur of necessity. 

Mrz. JAMES HOWARD, in withdraw- 
ing the Motion, begged the House to un- 
derstand that he did not for a moment en- 
dorse the dying statement of the deceased 
tenant of the a ; and, therefore, the 
noble Lord (Lord Elcho) had put words 
in his mouth which he had not uttered 
or entertained. He had simply stated 
a fact elicited at the Coroner’s inquest. 
He did not know the gentleman in ques- 
tion (Mr. Gore); but he would embrace 
the opportunity of saying that it would 
be better for the nation if our public 
offices were not filled with aristocrats or 
their connections, who had to depend on 
more practical men to do the work for 
which they were paid. 

Lorpv ELCHO rose to explain, and 
was met with loud cries of ‘‘ Order! ”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the noble Lord 
desires to make any explanation, no 
doubt the House will give him indul- 
gence. 

Lorp ELCHO explained that he un- 
derstood the hon. Gentleman to accuse 
one of those who had to do with the 
administration of the Department, for 
which Mr. Gore was responsible, of 
murder. [Mr. James Howarp: No, 
no!] That was what he understood him 
to say. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ARMY—MILITARY COMMANDS. 


Mr. HENEAGE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is true that 
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it is the intention of the Government to 
reduce the period that the command of 
a regiment may be held from five to 
four years, or after four years’ service as 
a major to only two years; whether he 
is aware that the late lamentable disas- 
ters in the Transvaal are alleged to have 
been chiefly attributable to the manner 
in which young and inexperienced Staff 
Officers took the command of the troops 
out of the hands of the responsible regi- 
mental officers, and hurried the menon 
at critical moments; and, whether it is 
proposed to apply the new rule as to 
regimental commands to officers on their 
first and second appointment on the 
Staff of the Horse Guards and the Army 
generally ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir,I do not see the 
connection between the second part of 
my hon. Friend’s Question and the first 
and third. A great many reasons, some 
not improbable, and some palpably 
absurd, have been given for our recent 
reverses in South Africa; but the only 
instance in which blame has been attri- 
buted in certain quarters to the inter- 
ference of a Staff officer was in the in- 
stance of a colonel of about 27 years’ 
service. I do not think that I could 
with advantage explain in detail what 
is proposed and will appear in the War- 
rant as to the length of a lieutenant- 
colonel’sservice; but, speaking generally, 
it will be from four to six years, and 
that of a major will be seven years, as 
now. 


STATE OF IRELAND — THE LAND 
LEAGUE—THE CHAPLAIN OF NAAS 
GAOL. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that the Roman 
Catholic chaplain of Naas jail is presi- 
dent or officer or member of the local 
Land League? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Yes, Sir. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
May I ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman if he is aware that the Roman 
Catholic chaplain of Naas gaol is in re- 
ceipt of a salary of £200? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I am aware 
that, being chaplain, he receives a 
salary; but the amount I do not 
know. 
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THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND)—CON- 
TAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is the fact that one or two 
more surgeons employed in the com- 
pulsory examination of prostitutes under 
the Contagious Diseases Acts have been 
made justices of the peace, in order 
that they may carry out the Acts in a 
twofold capacity, administering and exe- 
cuting the Law; whether he will state 
by what Minister such gentlemen were 
recommended to Her Majesty for ap- 
pointment; whether he approves of such 
a confusion of duties; and, whether 
the individuals in question should not 
be called upon to make their choice in 
respect of those Acts to act either as 
magistrates or as surgeons only ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
have been previously asked a similar 
Question by my hon. and learned Friend. 
If he has any grounds for thinking that 
the persons he refers to have been im- 
properly appointed, or that they have 
misconducted themselves, and if he 
will state such grounds, I will cause 
the subject to be inquired into. I have 
no knowledge whatever that the ap- 
pointments in question have been com- 
plained of. 

Mr. HOPWOOD reminded the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman that he had 
written to him naming three individuals 
at Devonport, Windsor, and South- 
ampton acting as magistrates, and he 
asked whether they ought to perform 
these double functions; and, if so, whe- 
ther that state of things was compatible 
with the Public Service ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would make inquiry. He under- 
stood from his hon. and learned Friend 
that these persons ought not to fulfil the 
duties he spoke of; but that must de- 
pend upon the nature of the duties, as 
to which he could not give an opinion 
until he had inquired. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: Double duty. 

Mr. CARBUTT asked the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in reference to 
his answer to the Question of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Stockport, whether they were to under- 
stand that due inquiry would be made 
into that matter; and, if it were found 
that the gentlemen referred to were act- 
ing in the double capacity, he would ex- 
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press an opinion that that should not 
continue, inasmuch as there was an 
appeal under the Acts for an unfortunate 
woman from the examining surgeon to 
a justice of the peace, and here they 
would be the same person ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT re- 
newed his assurance that inquiry would 
be instituted. In any event some com- 
munications must pass before coming to 
any decision. 


Troopship ‘* Nemesis.” 


NAVY—THE TROOPSHIP ‘‘ NEMESIS.” 

Viscount NEWPORT asked the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, Whether the 
troopship ‘‘ Nemesis,” which conveyed 
a portion of the 7th Hussars to the 
Cape, was inspected and reported favour- 
ably upon by an official acting under the 
orders of the Admiralty before she was 
chartered by the Government for the 
conveyance of troops ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the infor- 
mation which the noble Viscount asks I 
gave to the House of Commons in answer 
to a Question of the 9th of May, and I 
felt bound then to give it, accompanied 
by an explanation of some length, be- 
cause it concerned the reputation of the 
Transport Department, a Department 
which has never deserved better of the 
country than during the operations con- 
nected with the recent disturbances in 
South Africa. I have got a short Re- 
port here which I have had prepared for 
the noble Viscount, and which I will 
give him privately; but it contains 
nothing which I have not stated pub- 
licly in the House, except that the 
Nemesis has made her return voyage in 
such a sat ctory time that there is 
reason to believe that her behaviour on 
the way out was mainly due to the bad 
weather which she encountered. If the 
noble Viscount wishes, I will read the 
Report now ; but the House is already in 
possession of the information which it 
contains. 

Viscount NEWPORT said, that in 
consequence of this answer he would, on 
a future day, ask whether it had come 
to the knowledge of the Admiralty that 
the troopship emesis broke down be- 
tween this country and the Cape on 
several occasions, that her boilers were 
in an unsafe condition, that she ran short 
of provisions, and that the privations of 
those on board were so great that the 
troops had ultimately to be transferred 
to the Calabria to finish the voyage ? 
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1877 Army— Aides-de-Camp 


POST OFFICE—POSTAL ORDERS. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
none of the Scottish Banks have seen 
their way to comply with the conditions 
required, in order to enable them to cash 
postal orders for their customers; and, 
whether, as there are no banks available 
through which crossed postal orders can 
be cashed, local post offices have been 
authorized to cash all such orders, whe- 
ther crossed or not; and, if not, how 
payment of postal orders crossed gene- 
rally, or toa particular bank, can be ob- 
tained in Scotland ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
on the 29th of April last, certain arrange- 
ments were announced with the view of 
obviating, as far as possible, the incon- 
venience with reference to the cashing 
of postal orders. He was glad to say 
that these arrangements had been so 
much approved of by the bankers gene- 
rally, that a great number immediately 
adopted them. The others were adopt- 
ing them every day, and he believed 
that, with a single exception, they had 
been adopted by the Scottish banks; 
and, therefore, he hoped the incon- 
venience to which the hon. Member re- 
ferred no longer existed. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPHS IN 
RURAL DISTRICTS. 


Mr. ROUND asked the Postmaster 
General, If he will consider whether it 
is possible to allow telegraph extensions 
to be made in rural districts under 
guarantee on easier terms than those 
which at present prevail, and which re- 
quire not only the payment of working 
expenses and interest on outlay, but 
also the repayment during the period of 


the guarantee of the capital sum ex-|y 


pended ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
telegraphs were always extended when 
it was reported that the extension was 
likely to pay. In other cases, where a 
report was made to the contrary, the ex- 
tension was allowed under a guarantee. 
He had considered whether anything 
could be done to reduce the amount of 
the guarantee, and he had already sub- 
mitted to the Treasury some proposals 
which, if adopted, would sine the 
guarantee. 


(Jonz 2, 1881} 
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In answer to a Question by Mr. 
HEALty, 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that the gua- 
rantee was given by any respectable in- 
habitants of the district. 


CYPRUS—CATTLE PLAGUE. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
it is true that an importation of cattle 
from Cyprus by a Member of this House 
has been prohibited by the Privy Coun- 
cil; and, if so, for what reason ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, it is true that 
an application to land some goats, not 
cattle, from Cyprus has been refused by 
the Privy Council. There has been a 
very bad outbreak of cattle plague at 
Cyprus, which has destroyed large num- 
bers of animals in the island, and which 
was suppressed with great difficulty. 
Moreover, by the General Order of 
Council of December 15, 1879, the land- 
ing of animals from the dominions of 
the Sultan was strictly prohibited, as a 
precaution against rinderpest; and as 
Cyprus is included in the dominions of 
the Sultan, we could not admit the ani- 
mals in question to quarantine. On the 
grounds, therefore, of illegality and of 
risk, we felt bound to refuse any relaxa- 
tion of the Order. 


ARMY—AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE 
QUEEN. 


Captarn PRICE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is the case 
that in the regular Army, and also in the 
Navy, officers hold the appointment of 
A.D.C. to the Queen for limited periods, 
but that in the Militia and Yeomanry 
these appointments are held for life; 
and, if so, whether he would consider 
the advisability of limiting the appoint- 
ments in these services to a period of five 
ears ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, iu reply to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, I have to 
inform him that aides-de-camp to the 
Queen in the Army and Navy do not 
hold their appointments for fixed periods 
of five years, but until promotion to 
generals’ or flag rank, and that these 
appointments are salaried. Inthe Auxi- 
liary Forces there is no rank above that 
of colonel, and, consequently, the ap- 
poiniments continue for life, and they 
are purely honorary. I will consider the 
suggestion which he has made; but in no 
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case could it, if adopted, apply to pre- 
sent aides-de-camp. 


ARMY—MILITIA BANDS. 


Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he will con- 
sider the propriety of making an aliow- 
ance to Militia Regiments for their 
bands, as in the Line Regiments ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, there is no in- 
tention to alter the present system as to 
Militia bands. The bandsmen are paid 
as Militiamen. I may add that fife and 
drum bands are maintained throughout 
the year as part of the permanent Staff. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, before concluding peace with 
the Boers, took any, and, if so, what, 
steps to ascertain from the Local Govern- 
ment in the Transvaal what the conduct 
of the Boers was in the outlying dis- 
tricts, and the true facts of the case; 
whether Sir Owen Lanyon was consulted 
as to the advisability of making peace, 
and generally as to the proposed terms, 
either before or during the progress of 
the negotiations; whether Sir Owen 
Lanyon has already been relieved of 
his functions; whether any Despatches 
have passed between Sir Owen Lanyon 
and Her Majesty’s Government ; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will, 
prior to the Debate on the affairs in the 
Transvaal, place them in their entirety 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, when the 
hon. Member put down the first part of 
his Question, I think it had escaped his 
recollection that from nearly the com- 
mencement of the outbreak until the 
conclusion of peace communications be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Local Government of the Transvaal 
were interrupted by armed force. He 
must also have forgotten that the Local 
Government of the ‘lransvaal was during 
the war shut up in Pretoria, and quite 
unable to obtain authentic information 
about the ‘‘ conduct of the Boers in out- 
lying districts, or the true facts of the 
case.”’ As to the second part, I have to 
say that Sir Owen Lanyon was not, and 
in the nature of things could not have 
been, consulted. As to the third part, 


Mr. Childers 
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I mentioned some time ago that Sir 
Owen Lanyon had received leave of 
absence. He is now on his way to 
Europe, but was, when we last heard of 
him, in Newcastle, ready to reply to any 
questions the Commissioners might wish 
to put. As to the fourth and fifth parts, 
I have to say that we have given most 
of Sir Owen Lanyon’s despatches, and 
will consider if there are any others 
which we can give before the debate 
comes on. 


Inequality of Sentences. 


CRIMINAL LAW —INEQUALITY OF 
SENTENCES. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to three 
sentences reported in the ‘‘Times”’ of 
the 27th instant, the first being the case 
of a man named Hunt, who was con- 
victed of manslaughter for having, while 
intoxicated, killed his wife, and, having 
been told by the Chief Justice ‘that 
human life was a precious thing,’”’ was 
sentenced to six weeks’ hard labour; the 
second being the case of a man named 
Lewis, who, being sober, killed a young 
woman with whom he lived, and was 
sentenced by the same judge to five 
years’ penal servitude; the third being 
the case of a man named Banks, who, 
for stealing some indiarubber cuttings, 
was sentenced by the Common Serjeant 
to twelve months’ hard labour; and, if 
he will take into his consideration the 
inequality of these sentences ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the Question of the hon. Member seems 
to be founded on the idea that I am 
responsible for sentences. That respon- 
sibility is placed very wisely in the 
Judicial, and not in the Executive De- 
partment. The power of the Executive 
Department to interfere with sentences 
is very limited indeed. If a case is 
brought before the Secretary of State, 
and there is any good ground for reduc- 
ing a sentence, that, after consultation 
with the Judge, is occasionally done. 
But the hon. Member suggests that I 
should review three sentences and bring 
them to a comparative equality. That 
I cannotdo. In some cases the sentences 
may be too light; but I have no power 
to aggravate a sentence. I ought to 
mention that I had an opportunity of 
conversing with the Lord Chief Justice 
on this subject yesterday ; and he stated 
to me that the reason why, in one of 
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these cases, the sentence might appear 
too light was that, in his opinion, the 
thing was as nearly as possible an acci- 
dent, and he almost doubted whether 
there should be a conviction. The jury 
recommended the prisoner to mercy, and 
he thought it right to pass a light sen- 
tence. 

Mr. MACFARLANE gave Notice 
that on going into Committee of Supply 
he would move the following Resolu- 
tion :— 

“ That the administration of the law in cases 
of outrage upon the person has long been a re- 
proach to our Criminal Courts. That outrages 
and assaults of the most brutal character, espe- 
cially upon married women, even when they 
cause a cruel death, are commonly punished less 
severely than small offences against property. 
That the admission of the crime of drunkenness 
as an extenuation of other crimes is immoral, 
and acts as an incentive to persons about to com- 
mit outrages to wilfully deprive themselves of 
the guidance of reason.” 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881—ARMS LICENCES. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, Whether petty 
session clerks in Ireland are entitled to 
charge a fee of 1s. 6d. for each form 
required for liberty to have arms under 
the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, arms licences 
are to be granted by the licensing officers 
whom the Lord Lieutenant has appointed 
for the purpose, and petty sessions clerks 
have nothing to do with the granting of 
them. 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COMMIS- 
SION—REPORT AND EVIDENCE. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, When 
the Index and Appendix to the evidence 
of the Royal Agricultural Commission, 
as well as the Assistant Commissioner’s 
Reports, which were sent to the Home 
Office on the 27th April last, will be laid 
upon the Table of the House. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the Papers were laid upon the Table on 
the 8rd of May, and the Queen’s Prin- 
ters report that they ought to be ready 
for distribution in about a week’s time. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE LAND 
LEAGUE. 
Mr. CHAPLIN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is true, as 
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stated in the leading journal of Tuesday, 
that the Irish Executive have repre- 
sented to the Cabinet the necessity of 
adopting measures for the suppression 
of the Land League ? 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that before the 
Question was answered, he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, whether, 
considering the serious state of affairs 
at the present time in Ireland, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intend to retain in 
the service of the Crown, at salaries 
paid for out of the taxes of the country, 
officials holding office under the Land 
League ? 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government were 
considering measures for the suppression 
of that other Land League known as 
the House of Lords? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE in- 
quired, whether there was any truth in 
the report that at a Sheriff’s sale at 
Scariff, in the county of Clare, four 
policemen were shot dead with revolvers, 
and two others seriously wounded ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, with regard 
to the Question of the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), and 
without any intention of pronouncing 
any censure upon him, he will allow me 
to remind him that the responsibility of 
the Executive Government is undivided, 
and when he asks me whether the Exe- 
cutive Government of Ireland recom- 
mended something to be done to which 
the Executive Government in England 
objected, he is simply asking a Question 
as to the state of opinion within the 
Government, and, as a general rule, 
such a Question ought not to be an- 
swered. At the same time, the Question 
having been put, at which I must say I 
am not surprised, I feel that it would be 
inconvenient to decline to answer it, and 
I would therefore say that there is no 
foundation for the statement to which 
the hon. Gentleman refers. With re- 
spect to-the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Guildford (Mr. Onslow), the 
matter is one which only came under 
my notice a few moments before he put 
it. It involves a point which requires 
serious consideration, and as to which 
I could not promise any information to 
the hon. Member in the absence of my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. In reference to the Ques- 
tion with respect to statements in the 
newspapers this morning, I was led by 
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those statements to send a telegram to 
the Irish Office in Dublin for informa- 
tion, and I will read to the House the 
precise terms of a telegram I received 
in reply, which will tend, I think, to 
relieve a good deal of public anxiety, 
which, undoubtedly, the Government for 
the moment shared with them. The 
telegram is as follows :— 


“The County Inspector at Ennis telegraphs this 
morning as follows :—‘ Attended yesterday to 
protect procses-servers serving writs on Colonel 
O’Callaghan’stenants. Police fired on by people ; 
shots exchanged; no one shot on either side.’ ’’ 


[ Laughter.] He did not know whether 
that laugh showed satisfaction or not. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: We laughed 
in common with the Benches opposite. 

Mr. GLADSTONE (continuing toread 
the telegram )— 

‘«<«Effected service in spite of opposition. 
County Inspector anda party of 20 men fired 
at from a plantation at Fortaunbeg at 9.30 p.m., 
when returning to Ennis. One horse shot under 
police car; no policeman hit. The County In- 
spector of Donegal telegraphs that on Tuesday 
last he proceeded in gunboat to Arranmore 
Island with police force, landed, and served 
certain summonses. They met with no opposi- 
tion whatever. Report in this morning’s papers 
is, therefore, untrue.’ ” 

That is all the information we have re- 
ceived. With respect to a Question of 
the hon. Member for Galway Town (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor), making inquiry of me 
as to certain evictions on Lord Ken- 
mare’s estate at Kenmare, I have to say 
that I have made inquiry on the subject 
of the Lord Chamberlain, and my noble 
Friend, feeling it was not right that at- 
tention should be called in this House 
to any proceedings of his which might 
be connected with the present difficulties 
in Ireland without his making known 
the facts of the case, I have, therefore, 
received the following information from 
the noble Lord:—Out of more than 
1,000 tenants on his estate at Kenmare 
there have been five recent evictions. 
Of the tenants evicted, two defended the 
actions of ejectment brought against 
them, and Lord Kenmare obtained ver- 
dicts against them from Dublin juries in 
the month of February last. One of 
the remaining cases was that of a woman 
and her children, who appealed to Lord 
Kenmare to get rid of the stepfather, 
who married the woman, on account—I 
will not go into the particulars—of his 
personal misconduct rendering him un- 
trustworthy. Another was the case of 
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a woman who held a house in the town 
at a nominal rent of £5, and who was 
five years in arrears, and would pay no- 
thing. I gather from the evidence that 
she was afraid to pay; but she did not 
pay anything, and Lord Kenmare paid 
the expenses of her passage to America. 
The fifth case was that of a tenant who 
was a-year and a half in arrear of rent, 
and who was re-admitted as caretaker. 
But the essential feature with regard to 
the whole five cases is this—that in the 
full conviction and knowledge of my 
noble Friend, in every one of them the 
tenant was able, and thoroughly able, 
to pay. The cases illustrate the enor- 
mous mischief done, and the enormous 
responsibility incurred, by those who 
advise the tenants in Ireland who are 
able to pay their rents not to pay them. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL inquired of 
the Secretary of State for War, whether 
he was in a position to contradict the 
statements made in some of the papers 
as to the Cavalry charge said to have 
taken place in Clonmel ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, all I can say 
with reference to the case referred to by 
my noble Friend, and as te other cases, 
is that the statements which have ap- 
peared are very much exaggerated in- 
deed. If my noble Friend will be good 
enough to repeat his Question after the 
Recess, I shall be in a position to afford 
the House full information as to all the 
circumstances. 

Mr. PARNELL gave Notice that after 
the Recess he would ask the Secretary of 
State for War, whether the statement as 
to the late Cavalry charge at Clonmel, 
which appeared in the ‘ Freeman’s 
Journal” of yesterday, was true—to the 
effect that the Cavalry charged a crowd 
consisting of about two dozen men and 
women and children who were standing 
on the footpath listening to the advice of 
the Rev. Mr. Byrne, and slashed their 
swords about in a fearful manner? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would an- 
swer the Question on Friday week. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Prime 
Minister, whether he had examined into 
the accuracy of the statement with re- 
spect to the Kenmare estate with which 
he had just favoured the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that he had made no examination of the 
accuracy of the statement, and should 
make none. He had absolute and im- 
plicit confidence in Lord Kenmare’s 
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honour, and had received his statement 
with the same. 

Mr. HEALY inquired, whether it 
was not the fact that Lord Kenmare ob- 
tained his writs out of the Superior 
Courts in Dublin for the purpose of 
keeping up costs on the an 

Mr.GLADSTONE: What I said was 
that Lord Kenmare had obtained ver- 
dicts from Dublin juries in actions 
brought in the Courts of that City. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
THE TRANSVAAL. 


Mr. GORST asked the Prime Minis- 
ter, Whether he would to-morrow make 
some statement in reference to the 
Transvaal, having formally stated that 
as soon as the guns taken at Potchef- 
stroom were restored facilities would be 
given for the bringing on of the debate 
in reference to the Transvaal ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I never 
made any statement of the kind. What 
I said was that until the communica- 
tions as to what had taken place were 
concluded no useful discussion could take 

lace. Perhaps, however, it may be de- 
sirable that I should say a word as to 
the course of Public Business. We have 
got, as the House is aware, into a situa- 
tion of competition between two great 
questions—the Irish Land Bill, which is 
before us especially on this occasion, and 
Supply, which has fallen into a back- 
ward state, and as to which justifiable 
anxiety prevails. I was extremely 
anxious that the debate on the second 
reading of the Land Bill should take 
place immediately after the Easter Re- 
cess. I do not know that we gained a 
great deal by commencing it on that day. 
I am given to understand that it would 
be a considerable convenience to Irish 
Members that Supply should be taken 
at the two Sittings next week, instead of 
the Land Bill; and, considering that we 
can hardly expect to dispose of the Com- 
mittee on the Land Bill before the House 
would insist on our taking Supply, I 
think we should act wisely if we took 
Supply on Thursday and Friday next 
week, and then gave our constant atten- 
tion to the Land Bill. Unless I have 
reason to suppose that I am mistaken in 
thinking that it meets with general ac- 
ceptance, we shall consider that that is 
the arrangement. To-morrow, at 2 
clock, we shall be able to see positively 
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whether that is agreeable to the wish of 
the House generally. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—DISEASED CATTLE FROM 
THE UNITED 8TATES. 


Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
it is true that a cargo of nearly three 
hundred oxen from Boston have been 
landed at Glasgow affected with foot- 
and-mouth disease ; and, whether effec- 
tual steps have been taken to prevent 
the spread of the disease so imported ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in reply, said, he 
regretted to inform the noble Viscount 
that yesterday he had received informa- 
tion that a cargo of cattle corresponding 
very much to the description given in 
the noble Viscount’s Question had been 
landed in Glasgow in a very diseased 
state, and that the Department had 
issued instructions for the isolation and 
slaughter of the cattle, and for the dis- 
infection of all the person who had had 
any access to them. It was hoped that 
by those measures they would succeed in 
preventing the spread of any infection. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—THE 
LAW OF ENTAIL. 


Mr. DONALD CURRIE: I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice 
—namely, Whether, at an early day, we 
may hope that the Government will in- 
troduce a Bill dealing with the Laws of 
Entail and Settlement in Scotland ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren): Sir, I can inform my hon. 
Friend that the question has not been 
overlooked by the Government. Within 
the last few days, I have been informed 
that there is a general wish on both 
sides of the House, amongst the Repre- 
sentatives of the Scotch constituencies, 
that some attempt should be made to 
deal with certain parts of this question, 
and in the hope that it may meet with 
favourable consideration’ I propose to 
bring in a Bill for that purpose. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY ACT, 1881—THE ARREST OF 
MR. DILLON AND OTHERS. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Prime Minister, Whether the Govern- 
ment will be able to keep their promise, 
that there shall be an Evening Sitting 
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to-morrow for resuming the discussion 
on the hon. Member for Longford’s 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy’s) Motion as to 
the conduct of the Irish Executive in 
this matter ; and, whether they will also 
have the advantage of the presence of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland during 
the debate ? 

Mr. PARNELL asked, whether any 
arrangements had been made by the 
Government to take the adjourned de- 
bate at 2 o'clock ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, it 
had been agreed upon that the discus- 
sion in question should be taken at the 
Evening Sitting at 9 o’clock. The case 
for the Government with regard to the 
Motion had already been stated, His 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
would not be able to be in his place to- 
morrow ; but he had already spoken in 
the debate. 

Tux O'DONOGHUE asked, whether 
Supply would stand first for the Even- 
ing Sitting ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, Supply must 
stand first, according to the Rules. 


STATE OF IRELAND—PROCLAMATION 
OF THE COUNTY LIMERICK. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, Whether it is 
true that a proclamation has been issued 
this day, declaring a part of this county 
under martial law so far as to prevent 
the people from assembling in the dis- 
trict; and, if so, whether he will state 
why martial law has been proclaimed 
without the authority of the House ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law), in reply, said, 
he had received no information on the 
subject. 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS — 
ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION SCHEME. 


CotoneL STANLEY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, On what day, or 
about what day, he proposes to take the 
discussion on this scheme? 

Mr. CHILDERS, in reply, said, he had 
stated the other night that taking Vote 
10 on that occasion would not interfere 
with the promise he had given to fix 
the earliest day possible after the details 
of the plan of re-organization, which 
would be contained in the second Memo- 
randum, had been laid on the Table 
of the House. That second Memoran- 
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dum was now nearly completed, as also 
was the draft Warrant; but they had 
to receive the approval of the Treasury. 
He hoped in the last week of the month 
to be able to get a day for the discus- 
sion of the whole matter, after he had 
laid the Papers on the Table. 

An hon. Memser asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether it is the intention 
of the Government to make the new 
scheme come into force on the Ist of 
July? 

Mr. CHILDERS, in reply, said, that 
it was, and that he had said so several 
times. 


POLICE LAWS (IRELAND)—THE 
DUBLIN DISTRICT. 


Mr. GILL asked Mr. Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland, If his attention has been 
called to the following extract from the 
Recollections of Mr. F. Thorp Porter, 
who had twenty years’ experience as a 
Dublin police magistrate :— 

‘IT may mention here that the Police Laws 
of the Irish Metropolitan district are, to the 
highest degree, complex, voluminous, involved, 
and puzzling. In the English Metropolitan 
district two statutes regulate, one the Police 
Force and the other the Police Courts. In Dub- 
lin we have a statute passed in 1808, another in 
1824, a third in 1836, a fourth in 1837, a fifth 
in 1838, a sixth in 1839, a seventh in 1842, and 
an Act in relation to Public Carriages, which 
may be also termed a Police statute, in 1848, 
They contain three hundred and sixty-six sec- 
tions, and may be designated as disgraceful 
to the several Executive Governments which 
have left them unconsolidated and uncodified ; ’» 


and, if he will endeavour to bring in 
a Bill at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity, to consolidate and simplify those 
statutes ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, I have not 
had an opportunity of reading Mr. Por- 
ter’s book, which, however, I am told 
is interesting and amusing. I am not 
aware that any difficulty is experienced 
in administering the police laws in the 
Dublin Metropolis, and, therefore, do 
not at present propose to lay before 
Parliament any Bill on the subject. 


ELECTIONS (IRELAND) 1880—POLICE 
EXPENSES AT LONDONDERRY. 
Mr. LEWIS asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether the charge 
for expenses of extra police drafted into 
the county of Londonderry for the county 
election of 1880 has not been demanded 
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of the Corporation of the City of Derry; 
whether such an assessment of the ex- 
pense connected with the county on the 
city (which is a distinct constituency of 
itself) is in accordance with the law; 
and, whether the charge of any portion 
of such expenses on the respective con- 
stituencies is directly authorised by law 
or rests merely on usage? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, the ex- 
penses of extra police drafted into the 
county of Londonderry for the county 
election of 1880 have been duly charged 
on the county, and have not been de- 
manded from the corporation of the city. 
The charge is made without any refer- 
ence to constituencies, and is in accord- 
ance with law. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—- Qo — 


LAND LAW (IRFLAND) BILL.—[Brz 135.] 

(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 


COMMITTEE. | FIFTH NIGHT. | 
[ Progress 31st May. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Part I. 
Orprinary Conpitions oF TENANCIES. 
Clause 1 (Sale of tenancies). 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 8, after the word “sell,” to 
insert the words “such interest as under any 
contract, express or implied, between himself 
and his landlord, or by any legal custom or 
usage he may then have in unexhausted im- 
provements or in the unexpired term of.”— 
(Sir Richard Cross.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That those 
words be there inserted.”’ 


Str HARDINGE GIFFARD thought 
that, from some of the phrases used by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mi- 
nister, this Amendment was absolutely 
necessary. The Bill, as it stood, pro- 
vided that the tenant for the time being 
of every tenancy to which the Act ap- 
plied must sell his tenancy for the best 
price that could be got for the same; 
and within that provision they were 
bound to include the Interpretation 
Clause, from which it appeared that 
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‘‘tenancy’’ meant the interest on the 
holding of a tenant and his successors 
in title during the continuance of a ten- 
ancy; and a ‘‘tenant’’ meant a person 
occupying land under a contract of ten- 
ancy, and included the successors in title 
to atenant. If they were to ask for the 
limit of the interest which the tenant 
was to possess within the contract, express 
or implied, which existed between the 
landlord and the tenant, Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had been much misunderstood 
if they had been credited with the desire 
to let the interest of the tenant be only 
that which was contemplated by the con- 
tract between him and his landlord. If 
the only interest the tenant was to have 
was that which the law gave him— 
namely, the right of assigning the un- 
expired term of the tenancy, there could 
be no difficulty in adopting his right 
hon. Friend’s (Sir R. Assheton Cross’s) 
Amendment. Butif, on the other hand, 
there was something more to be placed 
in the power of the tenant--something 
upon the mere fact of occupancy—one 
searched through the Bill in vain in 
order to ascertain the nature and extent 
of the new thing which the tenant was 
to sell. The Prime Minister, in dis- 
cussing the Bill, used two remarkable 
phrases. He said the tenant’s interest 
was an interest made up of what the law 
gave him; and he also used that extra- 
ordinary phrase, ‘‘or should give him.” 
[Mr. Guapstoye: ‘‘Gives,” or ‘shall 
give.”’] He accepted what the right hon. 
Gentleman said ; but if what was meant 
was what the law gave the tenant by that 
Bill, what was the interest of the ten- 
ant? Was it to be measured by time 
or value? Were there any circum- 
stances that went to show that the in- 
terest had been created by the tenant? 
In his concluding words, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that it was a right which 
meant nothing more than the occupancy 
of the tenant, together with such inci- 
dents as the Legislature might be pleased 
to attach to it. They were enacting now 
that the tenant might sell that thing 
whatever it was; and, apart from the 
phrase to which he had referred, he 
looked in vain through the Bill to find 
anything limiting the power to sell be- 
yond phrases which meant nothing. It 
was said that the interest was to be also 
created by the contract. Be it so; but 
here must be something beyond the 
contract. He thought he had some right 
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to appeal to his hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
W. M. Johnson), because he had ob- 
served in his speech that when it was 
sought to draw him into a definition of 
what the interest was which the tenant 

ossessed, he said that he declined to be 
inveigled into a verbal discussion as to 
what the thing was. Now, he (Sir Har- 
dinge Giffard) did not think that that 
was altogether a satisfactory reply, be- 
cause the matter was not a mere question 
of words, but what was the principle 
underlying whatthe Government thought 
proper to introduce into the Bill. What 
was it that was to be sold? As lawyers 
they knew what the interest was. They 
knew it was the unexpired term of the 
tenant’s lease whatever it might be; but 
in this case there was no limit to the 
thing that was to be sold. If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government meant to limit the 
tenant’s interest to that which the law 
gave him by the Bill, no alteration in 
the law would be necessary. Then, what 
was it, and in what part of the Bill was 
he to find the definition? It must be 
remembered that this was an ambiguity 
which had been left in the Bill—he did 
not say intentionally, but of which hon. 
Members opposite had availed them- 
selves abundantly. In the course of 
these discussions, a touching picture had 
been drawn of cases in which the tenant 
had, by his own exertions, turned use- 
less bogs into arable land, and had ap- 
plied his capital to arrangements which 
had given to the land its present value. 
That was a very striking case; but this 
power to sell was universal and indis- 
criminate, and there was no part of the 
Bill which described the cases in which 
either of these indications existed. It 
was given universally, whatever the con- 
tract, or however much it might actually 
negative the existence of any such right 
of disposition. The Bill, and the parti- 
cular clause they were passing, gave 
that right universally, whatever the ten- 
ant’s right might be, although the ten- 
ant might not have added one farthing 
to the value of that which he held. He 
was not at present arguing whether it was 
right or wrong that the tenant should 
have that interest. He assumed for the 

resent that it was proper that he should 

ave such an interest, and that he 
should, by statute, be permitted to deal 
with it in that way; but he thought it 
should be plainly set forth what it was, 
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and what were its limits. He did not 
know what the Land Commission might 
say should be given to the tenant, or 
what the law said ought to attach to the 
tenant. He was not arguing whether it 
was right or wrongto give him this in- 
terest ; but it ought to be shown within 
the four corners of the Bill what the 
circumstances were that were adverted 
to. At present, upon the face of the 
Bill that was altogether uncertain ; and, 
therefore, some Amendment of this kind 
was necessary. This ambiguity affected 
the whole Bill. It was shown in the Ist 
clause, and the moment they came to 
Clause 7 they would be in exactly the 
same difficulty, because there they were 
to have regard to the interest of the 
tenant. What did that mean? Was it 
that he was to be a tenant from year to 
year, or that he was made a tenant for 
seven or 15 years? Where in the four 
corners of the Bill.was there any defini- 
tion to show the Committee that if they 
passed the 1st clause in the form in 
which it stood it would not be said— 
‘You have now admitted whatever the 
tenancy may be, whatever the circum- 
stances of it may be, you have enacted 
by that 1st clause that any tenant, under 
any tenancy, may be able to sell that 
thing, and yet you have not defined 
what that thing is in the Bill?” Ona 
former occasion, in reference to the Bill 
introduced by the late Mr. Butt, it was 
pointed out that what was disrespectfully 
described as ‘‘legal jargon” ran through- 
out the measure, about the profits of the 
soil making up that which was the fee 
simple of the land; and if by any cir- 
cuituous language they gave to the 
tenant the right of perpetual succession, 
what they did would have the effect of 
making the landlord a mere rent-charger. 
He contended that they were doing pre- 
cisely the same thing now. They were 
concealing, in a multitude of words, no 
one of which was capable of being ex- 
pounded, not what the legal interest was, 
but some interest or another, which 
somebody hereafter was to acquire, and 
they were declaring that that was the 
interest which the tenant might dispose 
of and sell. He thought they had a 
right to know, before they went any 
further, whether it was intended by the 
Government to accept his right hon. 
Friend’s Amendment, or some other 
Amendment, which should define and 
make clear that which was intended, 
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Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, that 
what rights were given to the tenants of 
Ireland under the Bill was a matter 
which would have to be discussed upon 
the subsequent clauses of the Bill. The 
only question now was whether or not the 
tenant was to be allowed to sell or part 
with whatever interest he might have. 
The clause gave no interest whatever to 
the tenant which he had not got already. 
It simply gave him the right to sell 
his interest in his tenancy. If he was a 
tenant at will he would have no interest 
to sell, because the landlord might de- 
termine his will at any moment; but if 
he was a tenant from year to year, he 
would have his unexpired term to sell 
increased in value by the right to com- 
pensation for disturbance, to which he 
was entitled under the Land Act of 1870. 
If he was a leaseholder, he would have 
still more to sell. Even as the law now 
stood, if a tenant from year to year, he 
would havea right to sell his title to the 
improvements he had effected. All that 
was proposed by this clause was that he 
should have a right to sell whatever in- 
terest he had. It was said that that 
meant something besides a legal in- 
terest. Now, he (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) 
contended that it meant nothing more 
than a legal interest—whatever interest 
the tenant had must be a legal interest. 
By the words of the clause the tenant’s 
interest was a legal interest; and, there- 
fore, what was proposed to be done now 
was simply to give the tenant a right to 
part with whatever he now had, or 
what might be given to him by the Bill. 
The discussion as to what interest the 
tenant had or might have was prema- 
ture, and would come before the Com- 
mittee much more conveniently on the 
subsequent clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, they all agreed 
with what the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) had just 
said, that the tenant should have a 
right to sell his interest. But what the 
Amendment of his right hon. Friend 
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would deprive the tenant of the oppor- 
tunity of selling his ewn improvements, 
unless there was some contract between 
him and his landlord. He (Mr. Ritchie) 
was satisfied that that could not be the 
intention of his right hon. Friend (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross), because they were 
all agreed—even those who were most 
bitterly opposed to the Bill as it stood— 
that the tenant ought to be able, at 
least, to sell his own improvements ; 
and he would suggest to his right hon. 
Friend that it would be as well to leave 
out the words from the word “ under” 
to ‘‘ improvements,” in his Amendment. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister seemed to find great diffi- 
culty in defining what it was the tenant 
was to have the right to sell. Over and 
over again the Government had been 
pressed to say what they meant by cer- 
tain clauses of the Bill, and there had 
always been a delightful vagueness 
in their explanations. He did not know 
whether it was that the Government 
themselves did not understand what the 
result of many of the provisions of the 
Bill would be; but he (Mr. Ritchie) 
thought it was desirable that the ques- 
tion should be fought out now, rather 
than be fought out in a Court. 
It was essential that they should lay 
down for the guidance of the Court, in 
fixing a fair rent, what it was that the 
tenant’s interest consisted of. He had 
no hesitation in saying that he had 
always been in favour of conferring upon 
the tenantry of Ireland a moderate 
amount of tenant right. He thought 
the evidence given before the Commis- 
sioners pointed clearly in that direction ; 
but he by no means considered that the 
method provided in the Bill was the 
right and proper method. On the con- 
trary, he was convinced that it would 
impose a considerable amount of hard- 
ship upon the landlords of Ireland, and 
that it was desirable and necessary to 
modify it. They must take care, in 
removing the injustice under which cer- 


(Sir R. Assheton Cross) intended to} tain tenants of Ireland certainly suf- 


do was to define exactly what the in- | 
terest of the tenant was, so that there | 
should not be any trouble in inter- | 
preting what the House intended to} 
give. In one part of the speech of the | 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), | 
in criticizing the words of the Amend- | 
ment, he quite agreed. It seemed to | 
him that the words as they stood ' 


fered, that they did not inflict a much 
greater grievance upon the whole body 
of landlords. If they gave power to 
the tenant to sell the unrestricted tenant 
right, one of two things must occur. 
Either part of it must come out of 
the landlord’s pocket in the shape of 
a reduction of rent, or they would be 
giving something to the present tenant 
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at the expense of the future tenant, and 
would be thereby laying up for the 
future tenant a mass of injustice far 
greater than that which they proposed 
to remove. The only way to remedy 
this evil was to insert in the Bill some 
provision for securing to the incoming 
tenant the value of the money he paid ; 
and if they did that, neither the land- 
lord nor the incoming tenant would be 
aggrieved. The Amendment specified 
that the tenant would be entitled to sell 
the interest he had in unexhausted im- 
provements, and the value of his unex- 
pired term of the 15 years in which the 
rent could not be raised. His right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister told 
them there was another interest beyond 
these, and that was the right of con- 
tinued occupancy. He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman that the right of 
continued occupancy was something of 
value which they were conferring upon 
the tenant; but he disagreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman that that was 
something which the tenant ought to 
have the right to sell. He assumed 
that it was intended by the Bill to confer 
that right of uninterrupted occupancy 
not only on the present tenants, but on 
the tenants of Ireland present and 
future; but the result of allowing the 
present tenants to sell would be to take 
away from the future tenants the boon 
they were conferring by the Bill. It 
would be no boon at all if, while con- 
ferring it, on the one hand, upon the 
present tenant, they declared that it 
should be paid for by the future tenant. 
They did not propose that the present 
tenant should pay anything to the 
landlord for this right of continued 
occupancy; but they proposed that 
the man who succeeded him should 
pay for it, although the present tenant 
paid nothing. Now, it seemed to him 
that, while appearing to confer on the 
whole of the tenants of Ireland for the 
future the right of continued occupancy, 
they were taking away the value of the 
gift by saying to the incoming tenant— 
‘You shall pay for it when you come 
into possession of the holding.” The 
right hon. Gentleman, in support of his 
position, used one argument which told 
conclusively against the Bill. Speaking 
of the payment the incoming tenant 
was to make to the outgoing tenant, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
tersaid, with vigour and energy—‘‘ Why 
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is it hard upon the incoming tenant 
that he should pay for a thing that 
which he is willing to pay for it?” A 
more conclusive argument against the 
principle of the Bill could not have been 
adduced. The necessity for the Bill 
was based upon the fact that the land- 
lords were receiving, and the tenants 
paying, a higher rent than the one ought 
to receive and the other to pay; that 
there was such a land hunger, and 
such a desire to possess land and enter 
upon a farm, that the tenant was willing 
to pay any rent which might be de- 
manded. Therefore the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was unwilling to allow free- 
dom of contract to exist between the 
landlord and tenant. He would not 
allow the landlord to take the rent 
which the tenant was willing to pay; 
but the moment he came to deal with a 
contract between tenant and tenant, he 
threw all this argument over, and said— 
‘‘The proper price for a tenant to pay 
and for a tenant to receive is what the 
outgoing tenant can get and the incoming 
tenant is willing to pay.”” Now, he(Mr. 
Ritchie) should like to know what differ- 
ence there was in the two positions, so 
far as the tenant was concerned, whe- 
ther the tenant paid a high rent to the 
landlord, or a low rent and a high 
premium to the outgoing tenant? The 
only difference was that the money, 
instead of going into the landlord’s 
pocket in the shape of rent, went into 
that of the outgoing tenant in the shape 
of premium, and the incoming tenant 
paid rent to the owner as interest for 
the money he borrowed to pay the pre- 
mium; and the position of the tenant 
was really worse, owing to the exorbi- 
tant interest he had to pay to the usurer. 
He held that if they were to allow 
free contract to exist the necessity for 
this Bill was done away with altogether. 
If the tenant was to be a free party to 
the contract, as between tenant and 
tenant, then there was no earthly reason 
why they should destroy the freedom of 
contract between him and his landlord. 
There was another argument used by 
the right hon. Gentleman in support of 
the position he took up, and that was 
the comparison which he made with 
reference to Ulster. They had heard, 
over and over again, comparisons made 
between the condition of Ulster and 
other parts of Ireland; but in Ulster 
tenant right had been bought and sold 
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for generations. There was no question 
of conferring something new on the 
tenant, but something which had been 
bought and sold for a long series of 
years ; therefore, there was no analogy 
between the two cases. It must be 
borne in mind, also, that the habits of 
the people were different from those in 
other parts of Ireland, and that there 
were manufacturing and other interests 
in Ulster which existed in no other part 
of Ireland. But even in Ulster tenant 
right was not unrestricted, as was pro- 
posed by this Bill. The proposal in 
the Bill was that the sale of tenant right 
between tenant and tenant should be 
unrestricted. [‘‘No,no!’] Then, all 
he had to say was that that was a feature 
of the Bill he had failed to understand. 
He wished to point out that in Ulster the 
tenant right had been by no means 
unrestricted. If this Bill did what 
it professed to do, two things were 
necessary. Some definition must be laid 
down as to what it was the tenant had 
to sell, and in that definition the ques- 
tion of quiet possession should be en- 
tirely excluded, or else they were con- 
ferring an immense boon on the present 
tenantry, but no boon on the future ten- 
antry of Ireland. He trusted, if the 
right hon. Gentleman would not accept 
the proposal which had been made by 
his right hon. Friend (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross), that he would indicate some 
means by which the tenant’s interest 
might be defined, and that he would be 
prepared to support the proposal that 
it should not be free sale in the open 
market; but that there should be some 
kind of tribunal to settle the price be- 
tween the outgoing tenant and the in- 
coming tenant, so that the incoming 
tenant should not lose a great part of 
the benefit intended to be conferred on 
him by the Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I never said a 
single word in favour of an absolutely 
unrestricted tenant right; but we shall 
come to that point by-and-bye, and then 
it will be seen whether the Government 
are in favour of unrestricted tenant 
right or not. The sole question now 
has reference to the propriety of at- 
tempting to define tenant right. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, there 
could be no doubt whatever that the 
effect of the Act of 1870, as far as 
the South of Ireland was concerned, was 
to create a tenant right, or some sort of 
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right of occupancy. He challenged con- 
tradiction on that point, and he con- 
tended that a great majority of the 
teneats in Cork and Kerry were now in 
possession of a right which some people 
valued at seven years’ purchase, and 
some at 10 years. They were in posses- 
sion of a certain right totally irrespec- 
tive of improvements, and the question 
was whether Parliament was going to 
take away that right, or to allow the 
tenant to sell it. Judge Longfield, who 
was originally an opponent of tenant 
right, starting from the Act of 1870, 
and viewing the matter in the light of 
coming legislation after an experience 
of 10 years of the working of the Act 
of 1870, said that that Act did give to 
every tenant a certain qualified right of 
occupation and security to enjoy it at a 
fair rent. Judge Longfield went on to 
say that, having given that right, the 
right of free sale followed as a matter 
of course. The learned Judge argued, 
and, in his opinion, most conclusively, 
that of all the ‘‘three F’s”’ the right of 
free sale was the one that injured the 
landlord least and conferred the greatest 
benefit upon the tenants generally. How 
was the right worked in Ulster? He 
would quote the evidence of Mr. Vernon, 
one of the largest land agents in Ireland. 
He was asked by Sir John Leslie— 

‘“ Are not these large sums so much capital 
subtracted from what the tenant ought to have 
in order to manage the farm properly ? ”’ 


The answer was— 

** Perhaps it is; but look at your own county 

of Monaghan. A man pays the fee simple of 
the land for the right of occupation, and still 
he will thrive.” 
Sir John Leslie asked no further ques- 
tions. Thelate Major D’Alton was exa- 
mined in reference to land belonging to 
Lord Headfort in one county where the 
tenant right was worth 18 years’ pur- 
chase, and land in another county where 
there was no tenant right allowed, the 
tenants being of the same class in each 
county. He was asked which tenants 
were the most prosperous, and his reply 
was— 

“The tenants of the county of Cavan, who 
paid 18 years’ purchase for tenant right, are 
more prosperous than those who have paid 
nothing.” 


Ox being asked to account for it, he said 
that he could account for it in no other 
way than that there existed a sense of 
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guasi-ownership—in other words, a se- 
curity similar to that proposed to be 
created by the present Bill. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL thought it 
might not be inconvenient at that point 
to say a few words with reference to an 
Amendment standing in his name. He 
ventured to think that the word.‘ ten- 
ancy,’ as it was used in line 8, could 
scarcely stand with the definition of the 
term ‘‘tenancy’”’ in Clause 44. The 
words in line 8 of Clause 1 were ‘‘ may 
sell his tenancy ;’’ but the definition of 
the term in Clause 44 was— 

‘¢¢Tenancy’ means the interest in a holding of 
a tenant and his successors in title during the 
continuance of a tenancy.” 

He (Mr. Staveley Hill) said that defini- 
tion could not apply generally to the 
term “tenancy,” as used throughout the 
Bill; indeed, the Government had al- 
ready altered it in the first line of the 
present clause by substituting for the 
word “‘tenancy” the word “ holding.” 
Now, if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister would look at that part 
of the 3rd clause where the word “ ten- 
ancy ”’ occurred, he would find the words 
‘‘ beginning of such tenancy.”” The word 
‘tenancy ”’ could scarcely be used there, 
because it was the beginning of his oc- 
cupancy that was really referred to. 
Again, at the end of the 4th clause, 
page 5, line 21, the word “tenancy” 
was also used in a sense inconsistent 
with the definition contained in Clause 44. 
It was clear that the words “ provided 
that the rent of any tenancy ”’ could not 
mean the rent of the ‘‘interest,’’ but 
the rent of the occupancy; and, there- 
fore, the word ‘‘tenancy”’ in this in- 
stance, as also in Clause 3, could not 
stand with the definition as given in 
Clause 44. It would be better to stick 
to the meaning of ‘‘ tenancy”’ as John- 
son defined it, ‘‘the temporary posses- 
sion of that which belongs to another,”’ 
and not to give it a new sense as a vor 
artis. It was obvious that the right 
hon. Gentleman and himself, upon 
the wording of the Bill, differed as to 
what it was that might be sold; and, 
although he agreed with his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Beau- 
maris (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) that this was 
not the proper part of the Bill in which 
the Committee should say what it was 
the tenant had to sell, and he, there- 
fore, could not support the Amendment 
now before the Committee, as he thought 
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that no words should come in here which 
would at all prejudge the great question 
which they would have to decide in 
Clause 7, still he thought that they 
might with propriety indicate that he 
might sell his improvements and any 
right he had gained. On the other 
hand, he did not think the Committee 
ought to preclude a future definition by 
adopting the words ‘‘sell his tenancy ; ” 
and, therefore, he suggested that it would 
be better to substitute for them the words 
“‘may sell any interest he has in his 
tenancy.” 

Mr. GIVAN said, the matter involved 
in the Amendment before the Committee 
appeared to him to lie in a nut-shell. The 
question was whether the tenant had the 
right of free sale of whatever interest 
he had in his holding, and the first test 
was to ascertain what was his interest in 
the holding. By the Ist section of the 
Land Act of 1870 it was provided that 
the tenant should have the interest 
known as the Ulster tenant right, custom, 
or usage subject to certain limitations. 
It was clear from the observations which 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) that 
the object of some of the Amendments 
which had been placed on the Paper by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite was to intro- 
duce into this clause a wording which 
would enable landlords hereafter to 
place some restrictions upon what the 
tenant had to sell. He pointed out to 
the Committee that it had been the 
practice on some estates to institute office 
rules, many of which were not in exist- 
ence before the Act of 1870, and that 
these had gone on increasing in strin- 
gency until the benefit conferred by the 
Act had been in many cases cut away 
altogether. Now, if there was one thing 
more than another upon which the Irish 
people had set their hearts, it was the 
total abolition of office rules, and every 
unreasonable and local restriction upon 
the right of free sale. It was the power 
of selling what was known as the Ulster 
tenant right which made the tenant right 
so valuable, and had contributed so 
much to the prosperity of the Province 
of Ulster, and it was the want of that 
which made it indispensable in the Act 
of 1870 to give the tenant the benefit 
of the provisions contained in the 3rd 
clause—that was to say, the right to 
compensation in case of disturbance. 
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1870 was, therefore, the equivalent given 
to the other Provinces for the Ulster 
tenant right. And if the tenants in the 
Province of Ulster had profited under 
the right of free sale, surely the tenants 
in the other Provinces were entitled to 
sell the right given to them by the Act 
of 1870. If the tenants of Ulster had 
the right of free sale of their holdings, 
why, he asked, should the tenants of 
the rest of Ireland be placed in a worse 
position under the present Bill by taking 
away from them the right of free sale in 
respect of the equivalent given to them 
by the Act of 1870? He contended that 
no such power ought to be given to the 
landlord. The effect of this Bill would 
be the taking away of those dishonest 
and improper restrictions which land- 
lords had put upon tenants in the way 
of cutting down their tenant right; and, 
therefore, it appeared to him that the 
wording of the clause was wholly unob- 
jectionable. There was no tenant in 
Ireland who had not some kind of inte- 
rest to sell, and the clause simply im- 
plied that it might be sold. He thought 
the only proper way of dealing with this 
matter in order to give the tenant that 
free right which he was so anxiously 
looking for, and in order to take from 
the landlord the temptation of introduc- 
ing office rules and thereby causing irri- 
tation to the tenants on his estate, was 
to allow the explicit language of the 
clause to remain without alteration. 

Mr. GREGORY thought that some 
alteration of the wording of the clause 
was needed. That had been admitied, 
to a certain extent, by the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Law), who had substituted 
the word ‘‘holding’”’ for that of ‘ ten- 
ancy;’’ and he (Mr. Gregory) thought 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
might have gone a little further in the 
same direction, because, after Clause 44 
had defined ‘‘ tenancy” to be ‘‘the inte- 
rest in a holding of a tenant,’’ it went 
on to say ‘‘and his successors in title.” 
There could be no doubt that the Bill 
did contemplate a succession of interests 
in the present holding; and, therefore, 
if the Committee agreed to the word 
‘‘tenancy”’ standing in the clause, they 
would be admitting the principle of suc- 
cession, which would have to be dis- 
cussed hereafter. Some qualification was 
therefore necessary, and he thought 
that necessary qualification would be 
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best introduced by adopting the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for West Staffordshire (Mr. 
Staveley Hill). 

Mr. H. DAVEY said, it appeared to 
him that, under the guise of an Amend- 
ment for the purpose of making clear 
the meaning of the Bill, the Committee 
were asked to agree to a restriction of 
that right of free sale which it was the 
object of the Bill to give to the tenant. 
For his part, he saw no necessity for 
giving any further definition than was 
contained in the Bill of that which the 
tenant was to sell. His answer to the 
question—‘‘ What is it that the tenant 
has to sell?”’ would be—“ He is to sell 
whatever he has got.” The object of 
the clause was not to define the interest 
of the tenant, but to allow him to make 
a free sale of his tenancy, whatever his 
tenancy might be. Further definition 
was, therefore, unnecessary. For his 
own part, he found no difficulty in de- 
fining that which the tenant had to sell. 
He would endeavour, as well as he 
could, to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir R. Assheton Cross) in 
discussing what it was that the tenant 
had to sell. The right hon. Gentleman 
had stated, with perfect accuracy, that 
the tenant, before the Act of 1870, was 
a tenant from year to year. But it ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Davey) that when 
the right hon. Gentleman made that 
statement, he omitted a very material 
factor in what constituted the interest of 
the tenant before the passing of the Act 
of 1870. Because, not only was he a 
tenant from year to year, but he wasa 
tenant from year to year with the rea- 
sonable expectation that he would be 
continued in his tenancy; and he (Mr. 
Davey) regarded that reasonable expec- 
tation as just as. a valuable incident to 
the legal right to his farm. That reason- 
able expectation was founded on a deep- 
rooted tradition, and on a sentiment 
which pervaded the entire Irish people, 
which few landlordscould afford toignore, 
and which most landlords did, in fact, re- 
cognize. The Committee wouldremember 
the strong terms in which the Report of 
the Bessborough Commission spoke of 
that deep-rooted tradition and that senti- 
ment which pervaded the whole Irish 
people, that a man in the possession of 
land, so long as he continued to comply 
with the terms of his tenancy, had a 
right to continue to ocenpy it. It was 
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therefore necessary to look facts in| ample justification of the legislation in 


the face, and admit that what the ten- 
ant had, even before the passing of 
the Land Act of 1870, was something 
more than a mere tenancy from year to 
year. He felt sure the experience of 
the hon. and learned Member for Laun- 
ceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard) would 
confirm the statement that in cases of 
claims for compensation in London the 
resonable expectation of being continued 
in occupancy had been treated as ground 
for compensation. A great deal had 
been said by hon. Members opposite by 
way of comment on the language used 
by the Prime Minister in the course of 
the debates upon the Land Act of 1870; 
but it appeared to him (Mr. Davey) 
quite irrelevant to consider whether 
in the speeches of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, especially when divorced from 
the context and the circumstances under 
which they were spoken, there might 
not be found some inconsistency. The 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Land Act of 1870 did not confer 
any new estate or interest on the tenant, 
but was intended merely to protect that 
estate and interest which he had already, 
in his opinion, described exactly what 
was the object and effect of that Act, 
inasmuch as it gave a legislative recog- 
nition to that reasonable expectation on 
the part of the tenant of being continued 
in his tenancy. It also gave, as far as 
the compensation clauses went, a statu- 
tory protection to that interest. What 
the tenant had to sell, then, would be 
his position as tenant from year to year, 
coupled with his ‘‘ reasonable expecta- 
tion ;”” and when the right to sell this 
interest was proposed to be given to him, 
why should it be said—‘‘ We will give 
you the right to sell part of your interest, 
but not that part which is the most 
valuable?’”’ Therefore, as he had before 
pointed out, the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Sir R. Assheton Cross), in moving 
the Amendment before the Committee, 
omitted to give consideration to a fact 
which was one of the most material ele- 
ments in this discussion. He held that 
the neglect of that sentiment referred 
to in the Report of the Bessborough 
Commission lay at the root of all agrarian 
crime in Ireland. It was the fact that 
this tradition and sentiment existed, 
and that the reasonable expectation 
founded upon it had been disregarded, 
that presented to his mind the most 
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which they were then engaged; and, 
therefore, if it became necessary to con- 
sider what it was that the tenant had to 
sell, it was impossible to leave out his 
reasonable expectation of being con- 
tinued in his tenancy. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) 
had argued that the Bill would take 
away a portion of the landlord’s interest 
merely to give it to the future occupant ; 
but to that he (Mr. Davey) replied, that 
the experience derived from the opera- 
tion of the Ulster Custom showed that 
this was not so. The hon. Member also 
asked what difference did it make to the 
occupier whether he paid in the form of 
increased rent, or in the form of pur- 
chase money ? It appeared to him (Mr. 
Davey) that the difference lay in the 
fact that in one case the tenant paid for 
something which became his own pro- 
perty, while, in the other, he paid an 
annual charge for nothing beyond the 
annual enjoyment. It was the payment 
by the incoming tenant to the outgoing 
tenant which gave a sense of property 
to the tenant, and it was the want of 
this which was said to lie at the root of 
the discontent in Ireland. It made a 
very great difference to a man whether 
he paid for something in the nature of 
property which he could sell, or whe- 
ther he paid simply in the form of rent 
to the landlord. The unearned incre- 
ment upon which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South-West Lan- 
cashire had addressed the Committee 
was a subject of extreme interest. He 
(Mr. Davey) had no doubt in his own 
mind that the idea of the tenant’s getting 
the whole of that increment was perfectly 
illusory. There could be no doubt that 
in the case of a tenant with a statutory 
term the landlord would, at the expira- 
tion of such term, be able to reap a por- 
tion of the unearned increment. The 
unearned increment would be divided 
proportionately between the landlord 
and the tenant, according as. the ten- 
ant was an ordinary tenant or a tenant 
under this Act. On the whole, he re- 
garded the definition attempted to be 
given in the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman as both insufficient and 
inaccurate, and he was of opinion that 
the Committee would do well not to 
define exactly what the tenant might 
sell. The intention of the clause was 
that he should sell his tenancy, and 
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better words than those could not be 
inserted. What the term “‘his tenancy” 
included might be a matter about which 
theoretical political economists would 
dispute; but the tenant’s occupancy of 
the land, with all the incidents which 
attached to it by common law, custom, 
or statute, was what the tenant had to 
sell. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
must say, Sir, that this discussion, and 
not least the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member who has just sat down 
(Mr. Davey), have gone far to justify the 
terms of the Amendment put upon the 
Paper by the noble Lord the Member 
for North Leicestershire (Lord John 
Manners), in which this Bill was referred 
to as calculated to confuse, without 
settling, the relations between landlords 
and tenants in Ireland. In what condi- 
tion those relations will ultimately be 
left it is difficult to conceive. I under- 
stand the point to be this—we are called 
upon to provide that the tenant shall be 
at liberty, freely, or subject to certain 
conditions, to sell his interest; and we 
want to know what that interest is. It 
is obvious that if you leave that uncer- 
tain you will be in great difficulty. If 
the tenant is only to sell the improve- 
ments which he has actually effected, 
no other condition is necessary than that 
you should have a fair and proper 
valuation of those improvements. But 
if he is to sell something more than 
those improvements, we ought to know 
what it is, so that both parties should 
understand the rights about to be created 
and the interests which will come into 
existence. What is to be the nature of 
the right of the tenant to sell? We do 
not find that either in this clause, or in 
any clear form in Clause 44, where we 
might have expected to meet with a de- 
finition which would enable us to know 
precisely what this new thing was that 
the tenant had to sell. We have had 
this evening an intimation from the 
Prime Minister which was something to 
this effect—you have at present to con- 
sider about giving the right to sell; but 
if there is any question as to what is to 
be sold we can settle that hereafter. 
That is really leaving the matter in a 
very curious position, particularly when 
itis coupled with the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, made a few nights 
ago, when asked to lay upon the Table 
of the House the Amendments he was 
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about to move to Clause 7—that the 
Committee could not deal with Clause 7 
until they had dealt with Clause 1. We 
find ourselves quite unable to understand 
what it is that the Government propose 
to do in order to clear up this state of 
uncertainty. I think it is desirable, in 
the interest of both parties, that these 
matters should be made perfectly clear, 
because, as I presume, the object of this 
legislation is to prevent quarrels and dis- 
putes, to clear up the rights of parties, 
and to diminish litigation. We have, 
however, to thank the hon. and learned 
Member forChristchurch (Mr. Davey) for 
cutting the Gordian knot. He said— 
‘The tenant is to be at liberty to sell 
whatever he has got.’’ I will not attempt 
to say whether or not that solution is 
satisfactory—it is the old rule ‘ that 
those should take who have the power, 
and those should keep who can.” This, 
as it seems to me, is the point at issue— 
what is it that the man has got ?—in all 
these quarrels, litigations, and outrages. 
The landlord says—‘‘ This is not your 
property, it is mine.”” The tenant says— 
‘It is not. I have possession; you 
cannot turn me out without infringing 
my rights.” If we are to leave the 
matter as it stands we are thrown back 
on the solution of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Christchurch, 
and in that case I cannot help thinking 
that the last state of Ireland is worse 
than the first. But I cling to the hope 
that before we get to the end of the Bill 
a definition of a more intelligible cha- 
racter will be arrived at. If you do not 
like the definition of my right hon. 
Friend (Sir R. Assheton Cross) let us 
take yours. We should prefer to have 
any definition that is clear to being left 
without any definition at all. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, that 
in expressing difficulty in understanding 
what was the interest of the tenant, which 
this section dealt with, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) spoke as if, with 
all respect to him, he had not studied 
even the elements of the question. He 
appeared not to have in his mind the 
pronouncement of the Devon Commis- 
sion of 1845, which, although it did re- 
cognize the existing state of affairs in 


Ireland, did not recommend legislation 


with reference to them. It, however, 
did, in plain terms, assert what was 
reiterated in the Report of the Bess- 
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borough Commission, that there had 
long been a practical assumption in deal- 
ings relating to land in Ireland of a 
joint proprietorship. That meant that 
the very thing which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite ignored was in accord 
with the prevailing sentiment and prac- 
tice both in and out of Ulster. No 
doubt the Act of 1870 was a bold effort 
of statesmanship, but still, as he (Mr. 
Charles Russell) thought, an imperfect 
mode of dealing with the Land Ques- 
tion in Ireland. It did, to a certain ex- 
tent, recognize that interest of the tenant 
by providing a scale of. compensation for 
disturbance, which, by putting a check 
on the right of eviction, gave to the occu- 
pying tenant an increased reasonable 
expectancy of occupation in his holding ; 
nevertheless, he had thought, and con- 
tinued to think, that the Act did not go 
far enough. He was glad to find that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
declined to commit himself to a definition 
of the tenant’sinterest. He wished the 
Committee to mark this, that ‘‘ interest” 
was something more than interest in un- 
exhausted improvements—it was that 
‘‘ legal recognition’ for which they who 
represented Irish constituencies con- 
tended. What was the state of things 
as regarded this goodwill? The hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Givan)— 
and no one knew the actual working of 
the matter better than he did—had said 
that even in Ulster it was interfered with, 
to some extent, by office rules. The re- 
sult was that the tenant was uncertain 
as to what his interest might be—he 
might be allowed to realize it, and he 
might not be allowed to do so; whereas, 
if he could sell to his neighbour, who 
might be a stronger man than himself, 
he would not go out of his holding a 
dependent, but with some money in his 
pocket and with a career before him. 
The landlord was sufficiently protected 
by his right of pre-emption. The best 
answer that could be given to the argu- 
ments against the right of free sale was 
the practical answer that in the part of 
the country where the highest prices were 
paid by the incoming to the outgoing 
tenants there the greatest prosperity 
prevailed. Why was that? It was be- 
cause the heart of this matter was not 
merely a question of rent, but a ques- 
tion of security; and because a man 
who had paid, it might be, an extra- 
vagant price to come into possession of 
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the holding, worked with a property 
in it, and with a sense of security. The 
result was that the question of rent was 
often of comparatively little import- 
ance; and he would add this, as follow- 
ing from it, that the greater security the 
tenant enjoyed, the greater security the 
landlord had for the collection of his 
rent. The noble Lord the Member for 
Barnstaple (Viscount Lymington) had 
pointed out, very clearly, how this 
tended to the security of the landlord. 
It was because the money paid by the 
incoming tenant was a security for 
arrears of rent, and a security against 
waste on the farm. The man who paid 
to come in, and had invested his all in 
the farm, would struggle as though it 
were a matter of life and death to make 
due payment. Money was not the only 
capital; energy was capital; bone and 
sinew, and the energy to struggle man- 
fully for an existence, were often the 
best capital. On those grounds, he sub- 
mitted this was not an Amendment 
which ought to be accepted. Let those 
who voted on the question clearly under- 
stand that the object of the Amendment 
was to cut out of the Bill that which the 
Irish people strongly desired, and that 
which the needs of the country strongly 
required. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
did not wish unnecessarily to prolong 
the discussion, and his Amendment was 
intended for the purpose of facilitating 
the proceedings of the Committee rather 
than the reverse. He had understood 
the Prime Minister, when he (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) had asked the right 
hon. Gentleman about the Amendment 
on Clause 7, to say that this matter 
would be postponed until that clause 
was reached. He should like to see 
what the Amendment on Clause 7 would 
be; and if, on consideration of the 
merits, he could see his way to accept- 
ing it, he would not press his proposal. 
If he could be sure that the question 
could be dealt with in the Government 
Amendment on Clause 7, he should be 
happy to withdraw his proposal. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It certainly seems 
to me at present, Sir, that we shall not 
gain anything by endeavouring exhaus- 
tively to define ‘‘tenant right.” That 
is the impression of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. We believe that tenant right 
consists of the interests of a man in his 
occupancy, and our impression is that 
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we cannot mend the matter by defining 
it. The right hon. Gentleman will cer- 
tainly lose nothing by the course he pro- 
poses to take, because it is plain that he 
will have a legitimate opportunity of 
making his proposal when we come to 
the Interpretation Clause. 

Tae O'DONOGHUE wished to point 
out in one word that some hon. Mem- 
bers on that (the Conservative) side of 
the House seemed to be in a complete 
state of ignorance as to what took place 
in Ireland. They wished to save the 
incoming tenant; but they forgot that 
it was the invariable practice for that 
tenant to pay a fine to the landlord. 
[‘* No, no!” He said ‘Yes, yes.” 
The practical effect of the Bill would 
be to give the outgoing tenant money 
which was now pocketed by the land- 
lord. There seemed to be intense cu- 
riosity as to what it was the tenant had 
to sell; and he would suggest that this 
matter should be left to the purchaser, 
for they might depend upon it that if 
there was nothing to sell there would 
not be a buyer. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, his experience 
was very different to that of the hon. 
Member for Tralee (the O’ Donoghue). 
Very large sums of money were in many 
cases passing from tenant to tenant. 
This happened sometimes openly, and 
with the consent of the landlord ; some- 
times it was restricted and forbidden ; 
but, all the same, the money was pass- 
ing. It sometimes happened in case of 
a marriage that the man paid a large 
sum of money to the father or mother 
of the bride to obtain the occupancy of 
a farm; and, in a thousand ways, these 
valuable considerations were passing. 
They were passing under the sanction 
of the Civil Bill Courts, and under the 
sanction of the Court of Chancery. A 
learned Judge, who administered the 
estates of lunatics and so on, had stated 
in evidence that he permitted it. This 
Bill would give the tenant a very sub- 
stantial and tangible interest, which it 
would be a great hardship to prevent 
him from selling. It was said that the 
passing of these large sums of money 
would be found, in the course of time, 
to oust the interest of the landlord, and 
the reply to that was that practical ex- 
perience in Ulster showed the very oppo- 
site. In conclusion, he would point out 
that free sale was very much desired by 
many landlords, as it would enable them 
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to get rid of insolvent and unsatisfactory 
tenants. It was all very well to bring 
companies of soldiers to carry out eject- 
ments; but they could not always en- 
force the payment of arears of rent by 
such means. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that many references had been made 
to the Ulster Custom and its practical 
working. Well, he believed that they 
could raise that question much better 
on the next Amendment, which related 
to the tenant being permitted to sell at 
the best price. He had heard of one of 
the largest estates in Ulster, which, he 
believed, was rented at below Griffith’s 
valuation, on which tenants had asked 
for 50 per cent reduction on their rents. 
He (Lord George Hamilton) had in- 
quired the reason for the demand, and 
had found the answer in a very tempe- 
rate and able letter written by one of 
the tenants in Zhe Belfast News Letter. 
The claim was as distinct as it could be, 
and was to this effect—‘‘I pay a certain 
sum for tenant right on a certain farm, 
and the money is my property, and unless 
I can get that money back the rent is too 
high.”? When hon. Gentlemen stated that 
tenant right did not interfere with the 
payment of rent, that was one fact they 
should bear in mind. A Paper had 
been issued, showing the number of 
ejectments in Ireland, and he was sorry 
to see that those which took place in 
Ulster far outnumbered those in other 
parts of the country. 

Mr. CHAPLIN contended that there 
was every reason for defining accurately 
the tenant’s interest, because a little 
later on they came to a clause which 
stated that, under certain circumstances, 
the Court might be called upon to fix 
the price of the tenant’s interest; but 
how, he would ask, could the Court fix 
the price if the interest was not defined? 
Were they going to ask the Court to 
define something which they were 
unwilling or unable to define them- 
selves? There appeared to him to 
be the strongest possible reason for 
defining the tenant’s interest in his 
farm; and for that object and for this 
reason, before this clause was disposed 
of, he should certainly propose an 
Amendment. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he did not wish 
to enter into any argument upon the 
question, but desired to ask the Govern- 
ment, as a step towards further clauses, 
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to clearly define in Clause 1 what they 
considered to be the tenant’s interest in 
his holding. This seemed to him to be 
a very simple question, and one the Go- 
vernment should give a sufficient answer 
to. What they had heard from the 
right hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland was no answer at all. 
What was the tenants ‘‘ reasonable ex- 
pectation ?’’ 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that the 
large number of evictions which had 
taken place in Ulster had been referred 
to; but those evictions could be easily 
explained. In other parts of Ireland 
the tenants were not entitled to sell, and 
the only thing they had was compensa- 
tion for disturbance. In the North of 
Ireland, however, they had the right to 
sell, which was a right worth a good 
deal of money. When the rent was over 
due, the landlord had no compunction 
whatever in selling out his tenant. 
[‘*No, no!” ] Ifthe rent was not paid 
the tenant must go out. He sold his 
holding, he was compelled to sell it, and 
out of the interest due to him he paid 
the landlord his rent. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that, as had been stated in evi- 
dence, there existed in some parts of 
the South of Ireland that which, to all 
intents and purposes, was equivalent to 
the Ulster Custom. He was glad to 
take that opportunity of saying that he 
believed that custom had never been 
interfered with. The discussion had per- 
fectly convinced him—even if his mind 
had not been made up—that it was a 
very great mistake for the Government 
not to attempt, simply and boldly, to 
say in the Bill what the measure was 
—what ought to be found in it, and 
what ought not. He believed it con- 
ferred on the tenants of Ireland a very 
valuable right, giving not merely a rea- 
sonable expectation, but something more 
—it enabled them to continue undis- 
turbed in the occupation of their hold- 
ing, so long as they fulfilled certain sta- 
tutory conditions. That went quite two- 
fifths of the way towards giving what 
had been sometimes called the ‘‘ three 
F’s,” and sometimes ‘‘ perpetuity of 
tenure.” The great misfortune of the 
position they were in was that, although 
these things were in the Bill, the Govern- 
ment would not acknowledge that such 
was the case. The right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland came for- 
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ward and said that that was not ‘ per- 
petuity of tenure,” but that it was ‘‘ con- 
tinuity of occupation” 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I do not believe 
that I used that expression at all. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he should be sorry to misrepresent 
the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man; but he had actually taken down 
the words which had been used. Be- 
tween perpetuity of tenure and con- 
tinuity of occupation he failed to see 
any difference; but perhaps an Irish 
lawyer might. He had voted for the 
second reading of the Bill, because it 
contained an admission of that which he 
had always believed in in regard to 
small tenants in Ireland—namely, that 
in regard to holdings below a certain 
amount in value they could not main- 
tain freedom of contract or anything of 
that kind. He believed that in the case 
of tenancies above a certain value they 
might leave everything to freedom of 
contract; but with regard to small 
tenants, it was necessary to give them 
a certain determined right, and a cer- 
tain determined interest, such as ex- 
isted in Ulster. That interest the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
attempted to define as ‘‘ continuity of 
oceupation.”” He (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice), however, did not shrink from 
defining the tenant’s interest as the right 
or custom of yearly tenants to continue 
in undisturbed possession, so long as 
they acted properly as tenants and 
paid their rents. This was what he 
believed to be the tenant’s interest in 
Ulster; and he regretted that Her 
Majesty’s Government, instead of giv- 
ing them this confused and involved 
measure, had not plucked up their 
courage and given boldly that which 
was undoubtedly in the Bill. Although 
they gave those rights in the Bill, they 
gave them in such a confused manner 
that the peasant on the Kerry moun- 
tains, of whom he knew something, 
would have very great difficulty in un- 
derstanding that they had given him 
anything at all. Therefore, their mea- 
sure, although framed with very great 
trouble, might fail of the beneficial effect 
they wished it to possess. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the Committee that the Question before 
it is—‘‘ Is it your pleasure that the 
Amendment be withdrawn?” If it is 
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not your pleasure such discussion as we 
have had is quite legitimate. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, they had 
a right to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment what this thing was that was to 
be sold by the tenant. Let it be little, 
or let it be much, whatever it was it 
should be clearly explained to them. 
If the measure left the House in 
its—— 

Mr. GIVAN: I rise to Order. I re- 
spectfully submit, Sir, that the hon. 
Member (Mr. R. H. Paget) is disobeying 
your ruling. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I did not give it 
as a ruling; but, finding that the dis- 
cussion was a very long one, I reminded 
the Committee of what the Question 
really was. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he wished to 
refer to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), who had complained, with great 
justice, that the interest of the tenant 
had been left undefined in the Act of 
1870. One hon. Member after another 
had been obliged to admit that one of 
the great causes of the present difficulty 
was that the Act of 1870 had left things 
in a state of confusion. No doubt some- 
thing was given, or intended to be given; 
but that something was not defined. He 
ventured to say, without contradiction, 
that if the Bill left that House in its pre- 
sent state, indefinite and uncertain, it 
would prove no more a settlement of the 
question than the Act of 1870. That 
Act failed because the House did not 
know what it gave, and if it was in- 
tended to give something the House 
ought to know what it was. 

Mr. WARTON regretted that the 
Amendment was about to be withdrawn, 
because the more time was spent in 
getting from the Government something 
likea clear statement as to what was really 
to be given to the tenant, the more would 
the way be smoothed. Nothing was ob- 
tained from the Government but confused 
and indistinct statements. One evening 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Law) 
used the word ‘‘ deduction,”’ and the next 
official disavowed it. There had never 
been one decided statement, and he (Mr. 
Warton) believed the Government in- 
tended to leave the matter in confusion 
in order that the country should not 
know what it was that was taken from 
the landlord and given to the tenant. 
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He warned that Government that the Bill 
would go to ‘‘ another place.” 

Mr. TILLETT asked whether the 
hon. and learned Member’s remarks were 
in Order? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member is not in Order. 

Mr. WARTON said, there seemed to 
be a determination on the other side to 
prevent discussion. He was giving the 
Government a friendly warning, in order 
that they might avoid a collision be- 
tween the two Houses. They wanted 
to provoke a collision, and in such a 
way that they should get the best of it ; 
but the way to prevent that was to send 
the Bill to ‘‘ another place’ with a clear 
definition. To send it up in a confused 
state, so that the country would see that 
one House refused to have a clear defi- 
nition, while the other wanted it, would 
not be to the interest of the Government. 
There were men in “another place” 
who would give a clear definition to the 
object of the Bill. In 1870 something 
was taken away, and the Government 
were now going to take something more 
away. The Prime Minister had said 
that, in addition to the value of his im- 
provements, the tenant was entitled to 
something else, he having paid the com- 
petition rent. It was put somewhat in 
this way. First, there was the land 
hunger, and it was assumed that that 
existed on every farm in Ireland. There 
might be places where it did not pre- 
vail; but supposing it did exist, and the 
competition rent of a farm was forced up 
from £400 to £500, then, as he under- 
stood the Premier, if a tenant paid £100 
more than the farm was worth, that 
would give him a property in the farm. 
He should say it should be the other way; 
but the object of the Bill was to give 
every tenant, whether he paid a fair 
rent—or on some properties more or less 
than the value—something else. This 
iron rule was to be applied alike to the 
Ulster tenants and to others; and the 
man who had not paid was to be put in 
the same position as the man who had. 
Then there was another thing, the desire 
to benefit preseyg tenants only. Present 
tenants were to be benefited; but the 
Government cared nothing about the 
landlords or the future tenants. That 
was why the Bill was a premium to agi- 
tation. 

Lorp ELCHO thought the Committee 
wasetitled to have aclear definition from 
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the Government, for they could not legis- 
late without knowing the meaning and 
intention of the Government. He trusted 
the Government would reconsider the 
matter, and before the clause passed say 
clearly what they considered to be the 
tenant’s interest, which, in fixing the 
rent, the Court would have to take into 
account. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought the Mover and 
supporters of the Amendment were more 
or less unreasonable ; because, if the 
Amendment was carried, it would take 
away something which the Act of 1870 
gave. At the same time, he thought the 
opponents of the Amendment had some 
cause for complaint against the Govern- 
ment, for the Government seemed to 
leave a great deal to chance; and he 
would suggest to them, as much for the 
satisfaction of the friends of the tenant 
as of those of the landlord, to be a little 
more clear in their definitions with re- 
gard to some parts of the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he did 


not propose to make a speech upon his 
Amendment; but he proposed in page 1, 
line 8, to leave out the word ‘‘his”’ and 
insert the words ‘‘ any interest he has 
in such,”’ and so make the clause simpler 
to the end of it. He believed his Amend- 
ment would be a clearer definition, and 
would do more justice than the clause as 
it stood. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
8, to leave out ‘‘his,”’ and insert ‘any 
interest he has in such.’”’”—( Mr. Staveley 
Hiiil.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘his’ stand part of the Clause.”’ 


Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Law) said, the proposed 
words were quite unnecessary, and ex- 
plained that ‘‘ tenancy,’’ according to the 
Definition Clause, meant the interest 
the tenant had in his holding. It was 
more convenient to use one than half-a- 
dozen words, and the Bill had been 
framed with a view to using the word 
‘‘tenancy”’ throughout. The change 
was at most only a verbal one, and he 
should prefer to retain the words in the 
clause. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL thought ‘‘in- 
terest’? was very little longer than 
‘tenancy ;”’ but after what the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said 
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he would not put the Committee to the 
trouble of dividing. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON pointed 
out that the words proposed by his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Staveley Hill) 
were used in Clause 7, and he thought 
they might be used in Clause 1. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Caprain AYLMER proposed, as an 
Amendment, to leave out, in page 1, 
line 8, the words “for the best price 
that can be got for the same.” It was 
one thing to tell a man to sell something 
which was not defined; but it was not 
necessary to add ‘‘the best price to be 
got for the same.”’ He thought that 
was going too far, and the words were 
also contradictory, because further on 
in the clause it would be seen that, un- 
der certain circumstances, the highest 
possible price could not be obtained. If 
a landlord wished to make use of his 
pre-emptive right, he would have to go 
to the Court to fix the price. The Court 
would naturally fix a fair and just price 
between the parties, and it would be 
contradictory for the tenant to say he 
would get a higher price, and that the 
Bill said he was to get the best price he 
could. He would be dissatisfied, and 
his confidence in the Court would be 
shaken. He did not wish to go over 
the question of what tenant right was; 
but it was almost impossible to avoid 
doing so, because the Bill was so much 
involved. The Prime Minister had in- 
variably said the tenant right was to 
be limited. But how? It might be 
limited by a clause saying the tenant 
might sell this or that; but they must 
restrict the price. He had never been 
able to find out what the interest was; 
and there should be some principle by 
which the landlord and the Court and 
everybody concerned could know what 
they had to deal with. The landlord 
would think it hard if the pre-emptive 





clause forced him to pay the highest 
price to be got in the market—namely, 
a fancy price for a fictitious value. He 
believed, as the Bill proceeded, it would 
be necessary to introduce some restric- 
tions; but it was unwise to hamper 
themselves at the beginning by saying 
‘‘ the highest price to be obtained.” It 
was sufficient to say the tenant might 
sell. There was another point worthy 
of attention. The tenants in Ireland 
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never cared to study Acts of Parliament, 
and the very Ist clause of this Bill, tell- 
ing them to get the highest price, would 
lead them to imagine themselves with 
their pockets full of money. The hon. 
and gallant Member concluded by mov- 
ing the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
8, to leave out from the word “ for,”’ to 
the word ‘“‘same,”’ in line 9.—( Captain 
Aylmer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘for’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. MACFARLANE thought the 
Amendment involved almost a truism. 
The object of the Amendment was to 
prevent the Bill from saying that the 
tenant should sell for the best price. 
He did not think it at all necessary to 
say that, because the tenant would sell 
for the best price he could get, and the 
Amendment was only a verbal one, 
which it was not worth while to discuss 
at any length. The tenant would not 
sell except for the best price, and it was 
a matter of little practical importance 
whether the words were left in or not. 
He hoped the hon. and gallant Member 
would withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. LITTON observed, that the 
Amendment must be taken in connec- 
tion with other Amendments on the 
Paper, which were limited to the right 
of free sale. The way to look at it was 
this. The Ulster Custom was originally 
an unrestricted right of free sale; but 
recently it had been restricted by office 
rules. The first lines of the Bill con- 
tained a declaration that the tenant 
should sell for the best price. That re- 
cognized the right of the tenant to get 
the best price; but if these words were 
struck out, that would enable the land- 
lord to come in and say—‘‘ You may sell, 
but we will restrict the price.” The 
words could do no harm, and he hoped 
they would be retained. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that having 
an Amendment very much to the same 
effect as this, he would state the reasons 
why he thought the words should be 
omitted. He did not object that the 
words were too indefinite; on the con- 
trary, they definitely stated that the 
price for which the article was to be 
sold was to be the very best price. They 
defined that only too well, because they 
established an inconsistency with sub- 
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section 3 of the clause, according to 
which, in certain cases of disagreement 
as to the price, the price was to be 
settled by the Court; and if the words 
‘the best price” remained in the Bill 
it would be clearly held in Court, when 
the Court was called upon to decide 
the value of a tenancy for sale, that the 
principle of assessment and value had 
been laid down in the Act. There would 
be no limitation, and whatever the ten- 
ant had to sell, he was to get the ‘ best 
price” for it; and it would become a 
nice question whether the Court would 
have to define, not only what it was 
that the tenant had to sell, but what 
the best price was to be. If the price 
was to be defined as the best price, 
what would be the best price? The 
open unrestricted market price. He 
wanted to understand where they were 
in this matter. There were many reasons 
for omitting these words. He recognized 
to the fullest extent the Ulster Custom— 
not because he approved of the theory 
of tenant right, but because the system 
had grown up and he was not going to 
disturb it. But they were dealing now 
with cases in the South of Ireland where 
there was no such custom; they were 
dealing with a number of cases in parts 
where all kinds of habits and customs 
were in vogue. It wassaid that in many 
cases estates were managed on the Eng- 
lish principle, and improvements were 
made by the landlord and not by the 
tenant. One of the great difficulties of 
the Bill was that it proposed to proceed 
on one system with regard to all kinds 
of tenancies. Suppose a tenant had 
entered a holding without paying any- 
thing, and in a few years, without hav- 
ing made any improvements, he desired 
to leave and to sell his interest, what 
sort of interest could he be considered 
to have created? He had made no im- 
provements and spent no money on the 
farm ; and yet, according to the Bill, he 
would be enabled to sell for the best 
price that to which he had no legal right 
by any action of his own. That would 
establish, in such cases, a usage which 
had never before existed, and by which 
a tenant would obtain property to which 
he had not contributed one sou. There 
was another reason for the Amendment. 

They had been constantly assured that 

it was intended to deal out even-handed 

justice as between iandlord and tenant. 
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authority of the landlord and prevent him 
from dealing in open market and getting 
the best price he could in the way of 
rent for his farm—and he was not con- 
tending against that principle, for it 
might be quite necessary to do so— 
even-handed justice demanded that if, 
on the one hand, they limited the inte- 
rest of the landlord by preventing his 
going into open market, on the other 
hand they should limit the right of the 
tenant to go into open market. It 
seemed to him the commonest act of 
justice to treat the landlord and the ten- 
ant equally in this matter. But there 
was another reason, which he considered 
stronger still, for these words to be 
omitted. They were dealing with Ire- 
land, unfortunately, in a state in which 
they would not wish to see it. Ireland’s 
misfortunes existed, despite the fact that 
in the last few years many remedial 
measures had been passed with the ob- 
ject and intention of improving the con- 
dition of the people. If that was the 
condition of Ireland despite those Acts 
—he might almost say owing to those 
very Acts—— 

Mr. BIGGAR rose to Order, and 
asked whether the hon. Member (Mr. 
R. H. Paget) was speaking to the 
Amendment before the Committee ? 

Mr. R H. PAGET said, if the hon. 
Member for Cavan would have a few 
minutes’ patience, he would see that the 
remarks had some bearing on the point. 
The Encumbered Estates Act had in- 
duced speculation and jobbing 

Mr. O’KELLY rose to Order. He 
wished to know what that Act had to do 
with the Amendment ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am waiting to 
see whether the hon. Member (Mr. R. 
H. Paget) does make his remarks ap- 
plicable to the Question. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET, again resuming, 
said, he maintained that the Encumbered 
Estates Act had failed in a large mea- 
sure, and was responsible for much of 
the present state of things in Ireland. 
He contended also that the Act of 1870 
was likewise responsible, and that under 
that Act there had grown up exorbitant 
rents which had led to the present dis- 
turbances. Why did those two Acts 
fail? Because, in spite of them, ex- 
travagant rents had grown up, and there 
had been undue competition for land. 
Competition for land had caused the 





failure of those Acts; and he wished to | 
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prove that if the present Bill remained 
as it was, unamended in this particular 
respect, there would be the same com- 
petition and the same result. To give 
the tenant the power to get the best 
possible price would give rise with the 
most absolute certainty to this—step by 
step, as each successive occupier went 
into a holding, the amount of payment 
would be more and more heavy; that 
would continue, and although the land- 
lord would be unable to get 6d. more 
of rent, the tenant would be unre- 
stricted in selling his interest, and 
the value would go on increasing until 
the rents would be as exorbitant as 
ever. The term ‘the best price” might 
satisfy the present tenant, and the pre- 
sent landlord ; but they alone were not 
to be considered. How would the Act 
affect the future tenants? He believed 
it would lead to those exorbitant rents 
which were one of the chief causes of 
Ireland’s difficulties. But how as to the 
future landlord? If exorbitant rents 
existed in future, the tenants who paid 
them would never stop to consider that 
the landlord was not to blame; but that 
they were due to the fact that they them- 
selves on entering tenancies paid extra- 
vagant prices for what they bought. If 
the story of landhunger was true; if 
mea would still continue to commit the 
folly of bidding against each other, and 
paying for occupation a great deal more 
than it was worth, what would be the 
inevitable result? The successful com- 
petitor would be launched by his suc- 
cess on the high road to ruin, and 
his only possible escape would be to 
sell to some equally deluded purchaser. 
With their experience it would be mad- 
ness to deal only with present landlords 
and present tenants. Everybody wished 
to restore peace and prosperity to Ire- 
land ; and if they took a lesson from the 
past, and applied that to the present 
difficulties, they might hope for a 
happier future for Ireland. But if 
these words were left he believed they 
would have but one effect—to prepare 
for Ireland a certain future of exorbi- 
tant rents. He hoped the appeal to the 
Government would not be vain on this 
point. There was nothing in the Amend- 
ment out of harmony with the principle 
of the Bill. The principle of the Bill 
was not absolutely uudiluted free sale. 
It was conditional free sale, and the 
object of the Amendment he proposed to 
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move was to infuse into that free sale 
the principle of justice. He believed it 
would secure the fullest right to the 
tenant without injury to the landlord. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that with regard 
to these Amendments by English Mem- 
bers, he would suggest that inasmuch as 
this was a Bill entirely affecting Irish 
Members, it would be well if English 
Members abstained from taking part 
in the discussion. As to the particular 
Amendment before the Committee, he 
hoped the Government would not agree 
to it, and for this reason, that, after 
all, the best test of the value of any 
article was what it would fetch in the 
open market. It was very desirable the 
clause should remain unchanged. Pro- 
vision was made in a subsequent part of 
the clause that the holding might be 
taken into the possession of the landlord, 
and if these words were struck out, there 
would be nothing to show what the land- 
lord was to give. It was argued that 
tenants were very likely to give too high 
a price for a holding, and that they 
might impoverish themselves. Hon. 
Members who argued in this way forgot 
that in most of these cases the tenants 
probably had money lying in various 
banks and bearing interest at 1 and 1} 
per cent, and, taking that into account, 
it would be found that although a very 
large number of years’ purchase might 
be given, the price could not be called 
exorbitant. No tangible reason had 
been given for the acceptance of the 
Amendment. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, the 
Amendment now before the Committee 
was to strike out certain words which 
either had or had not any meaning. He 
believed they had a distinct meaning, 
and therefore he was disposed to sup- 
port the Amendment. What was the 
condition of the tenantry of Ireland con- 
trasted with those who wished to become 
tenants? Speaking roughly, he might 
say there were some 600,000 men at 
present in the occupation of land, and 
there were some 400,000 who wished to 
become tenants. Now, the clause as it 
stood gave an enormous advantage to 
the 600,000 at the expense of the 
400,000. The whole measure was sup- 
ported upon the idea that the “land 
hunger ”’ was so great that the tenants 
must be protected against the landlords. 
But what class of Irishmen were most 
possessed of this hunger? Was it that 
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class already in the occupation of land, or 
that class who were not in occupation, but 
who wished to become so; and which 
class was most deserving of the protec- 
tion of the Legislature? Why, clearly 
the latter, and not the former. The 
clause as it stood was entirely in favour 
of the existing race of tenant farmers, 
and against the 400,000 who wished to 
become tenants. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), 
following the lead of the Prime Minister 
the other night, defended the clause as 
at present framed, on the ground that 
after all a bargain made in the open 
market was the best. If there was any- 
thing just in the principle of the Bill, it 
was ten times more just to limit the 
purchase-money which was to be paid 
by these most dependent people in Ire- 
land to the men who were now in pos- 
session. It seemed to him the Bill, as 
drawn, was nothing more or less than 
one huge bribe to the men in occupation. 
These men were a very powerful class 
politically ; but it was said that socially 
and morally they were without power. 
It was a great bribe to this class at the 
expense of their landlords on the one 
side, and against the interests of the in- 
coming tenants or would-be tenants of 
Ireland, who, politically speaking, were 
a powerless class on the other. The 
clause as now drawn was essentially un- 
fair, and he should support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Captain Aylmer). 

Dr. LYONS pointed out that the total 
number of occupiers of agricultural hold- 
ings in Ireland was, on the authority of 
the Registrar General, not more than 
576,040 in 1879, and, by the present 
Census, was shown to be not more than 
523,609. What particular argument the 
noble Lord the Member for North Lei- 
cestershire (Lord John Manners) chose 
to draw from the fact that there were 
400,000 labourers in the position of 
expectant tenants, he (Dr. Lyons) was 
not able to see, because no one could 
conceive that the labourers of Ireland 
were in a position to replace in any con- 
siderable number the present tenant 
occupiers. It might be a very desirable 
thing at a later stage of the Bill to dis- 
cuss whether additional provision should 
not be made to place a certain portion of 
the labouring class upon the waste lands. 
That was entirely beside the question at 


present. An absolute necessity existed . 
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for retaining the words in the clause, or 
for substituting some other words which 
should preserve to the occupying tenant 
the right of selling his holding. This was 
really one of the most vital and essential 
clauses of the whole Bill. For the first 
time for many centuries in this country 
the Legislature now proposed to recog- 
nize what anyone who took the trouble 
to inquire into the historical position of 
the Irish tenant must and could easily 
find out—namely, that the tenant had 
an undoubted right to the position which 
he at present occupied ; that he was, in 
fact, the historical successor of the pri- 
mary owner or occupier. He trusted the 
Government would see the absolute ne- 
cessity of standing firm to this clause. 
There was no question whatever that 
the great expectation existing through- 
out Ireland was that there was now to 
be, not a confiscation, but a restoration 
of those rights to which the tenants 
firmly believed they were entitled by 
an unbroken tradition. Unless these 
traditional rights which the tenants had 
in their hearts, and which all the Com- 
missions plainly showed really existed, 
and were habitually acted upon, were 
fully acknowledged, they would never 
be able to produce a condition of stable 
equilibrium in Ireland, or one that would 
give satisfaction to the Irish tenants. In 
point of fact, the right to an occupation, 
and a continuous transmission of occupa- 
tion in Ireland, was far more clear and 
far more ancient in other Provinces in 
Ireland than it was in Ulster. In the 
Province of Ulster it dated from the 
reign of James I., while in the other Pro- 
vinces it dated from periods earlier than 
the Desmond confiscations of property in 
the reign of Elizabeth. In many in- 
stances where large seignories were con- 
ferred upon the English settlers, it was 
only upon the conditions that they should 
plant the lands and establish a certain 
and defined number of tenantsuponthem, 
with a clearly determined acreage for 
each class of tenant. It was worthy of 
note that the Irish property so ably re- 
omy in that House by the noble 
ord the Member for Barnstaple (Lord 
Lymington), and on which “ free sale”’ 
existed with such happy results, as shown 
in the eloquent speech of his noble Friend, 
was held in direct descent from one of 
the original grantees of a seignory (Sir 
Henry Wallop). It wassaid that it was 
the Act of 1870 which first created an 
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interest in the tenancies of Ireland. He 
believed that was a mistake, for that Act 
only went a short way, and it was simply 
a timorous step towards the recognition 
bythe Legislature of a pre-existentright; 
and one reason why it did not give full 
satisfaction to the Irish tenants was 
that it did not recognize what they 
themselves knew very well from tradi- 
tion to be the fact—namely, the right 
they had to continuous residence on the 
land they now occupied. He believed 
the great step they were now taking 
would undoubtedly have the effect of 
producing a state of tranquillity by re- 
cognizing in the tenants the right to 
dwell in the lands they now occupied, 
so long as they fulfilled the conditions 
under which they held them. He would 
venture to cite to the House the words 
of the Statute 18 Hdward I.— 

‘© Liceat unicuique libero homini terram suam, 

vel tenementum, vel partem, inde pro voluntate sud 
vendere.”” 
To the operation of that statute might 
be traced the growth of that class which 
in a shortly subsequent period had fur- 
nished the soldiers who fought at Cressy, 
at Poictiers, and at Agincourt. He had 
never heard it alleged that that was 
a Confiscation or Spoliation Statute as 
against the great lords, the magnates, 
and the Domini Capitales of the Kingdom. 
He trusted, as he had said, that the 
Government would stand firm upon this 
clause, and he regretted that any inti- 
mation had as yet been given that it 
was possible it might be altered. He 
believed that nothing would be more 
dangerous with regard to the future 
effect of this clause than trying to whittle 
it away or qualify it. Such a step would 
only be to open up ground of future 
dissension among the tenants. Any 
attempt made to minimize or qualify 
the clause would only be laying ground 
for future discontent and trouble. If 
they had the courage to take as their 
precedent the great Statute of Edward I., 
now nearly 600 years old, they would 
go a long way towards putting an end 
to the dissatisfaction and discontent 
which prevailed in Ireland, and in pro- 
ducing a condition of permanent tran- 
quillity. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK did not in- 
tend to enter into a discussion of the 
clause at all, but would confine his 
remarks to the Amendment, and he 
would ask the right hon. and learned 
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Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Law) the meaning of the 
words ‘‘ the best price that can be got.” 
Was it not a very clumsy phrase to put 
in an Act of Parliament What was 
the best price that could be got? If a 
price were named, and they went up to 
a Judge upon the Bench, with one 
lawyer on the one side and another on 
the other, the one would say whatever 
the price was, that it was the best that 
could be got, while the other would as 
certainly say that it was not ; and where 
were they then? Was it the best phrase 
that could be used, or was it not a most 
clumsy phrase? He did not find fault 
with the clause; but he did not think that 
the Judge should be bothered and an- 
noyed because they could not under- 
stand the meaning of any particular 
expression in an Act of Parliament. 
Surely they would never dream of put- 
ting into the clause ‘‘ the best industry 
that could be got,’’ ‘‘the best honesty 
that could be got.” No Court could 
understand the meaning of such phrases. 
He hoped the phrase would be left out, 
and that some words would be after- 
wards inserted to define what it was 
that was meant. It was by such clumsy 
legislation that Courts of Law were 
puzzled when they came to consider Acts 
of Parliament. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, the words 
referred to would occasion no embarrass- 
ment to any Judge who had ever been 
in the habit of interpreting the common 
trust for sale which was contained in ordi- 
nary deeds. The hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Sir Andrew Lusk) asked 
the meaning of the phrase. He would 
tell the hon. Baronet the meaning. It 
meant that a tenant should have the 
power of transferring what was his to 
another tenant for the best price that 
could be got for it in the market. 
They did not mean to authorize any 
restrictions, or to enable the landlord to 
insist upon the tenant not selling tu a 
stranger. They meant, as a general rule, 
that the tenant should be able to transfer 
his property—namely, what belonged to 
himself as distinguished from what be- 
longed to the landlord—and by no pos- 
sibility could a provision of that kind 
operate to the disadvantage of anybody. 
The tenant simply transferred property 
that was his own, and subjected the land- 
lord to no more injury than the tenant 
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would be subjected to by the landlord 
transferring his reversion. The clause 
provided that whatever the tenant might 
have to sell, he should be able to sell in 
the open market for the highest price 
that he could obtain for it. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 
trusted, before they came to a decision, 
the Government would recognize the 
immense gravity of the question before 
them. The statement just made by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland was not 
quite consistent with the Bill. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said 
that the clause gave the tenant the power 
of selling only what belonged to him. If 
it only gave the tenant the power to sell 
what belonged to him, why did they 
give power in the Bill, if he sold some- 
thing that did not belong to him, to re- 
coup the owner? [The Arrorney Gz- 
NERAL for IrELAND (Mr. Law): Where 
is that?] It was in that very clause, 
which said that if the outgoing tenant 
sold the improvements which the land- 
lord had made, the landlord could then 
claim from the person to whom the im- 
provements were sold the value of them ; 
and in Clause 7 it was specially provided 
that if the rent was below what the Court 
considered a fair rent, and the outgoing 
tenant sold the difference between that 
rent and a fair rent, the landlord might 
get compensation from the person to 
whom the property had been sold. Those 
words in the Bill appeared to be utterly 
inconsistent with the declaration of the 
Prime Minister, because the right hon. 
Gentleman told them that it was not 
intended to give by the Bill an unlimited 
right of free sale. The argument which 
had been used in favour of unlimited 
right of free sale had been naturally 
derived from the experience gained by 
what was going on in Ulster. Now, he 
lived a great deal in Ulster, and in a part 
of the county where the tenant nght 
was higher than almost anywhere else. 
It was perfectly true that in the North 
of Ireland there was a more satisfactory 
condition of things so far as land tenure 
was concerned than in other parts of 
Treland; and it was also true that free 
sale was an ingredient of the Ulster 
tenant right system. Therefore, it was 
argued that if they extended that system 
of free sale to other parts of Ireland, 
they would establish a state of things 
as satisfactory as that which existed in 
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Ulster. Now, that was an entire illusion. 
The hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dalk (Mr. Charles Russell) had given an 
eloquent description of the wrongs which 
Ireland had so long been suffering— 
social, political, religious, and commer- 
cial. But it must be remembered that 
Ulster was especially free from such 
disabilities. In the first place, there 
was a similarity in creed, an affinity 
in race between the occupiers and the 
owners of the soil in Ulster which 
did not exist in any other part of Ire- 
land. Secondly, they had concentrated 
in the North of Ireland the one great 
manufacturing industry— namely, the 
cultivation of flax and the manufacture 
of linen. The enormous advantage of 
that manufacturing industry in Ulster 
might be stated in a sentence. The in- 
crease in the population of Belfast alone 
was greater than the increase over the 
whole of Ireland. Outside Ulster, the 
population of no town had increased ; 
whereas, in Ulster, the population of 
almost every town had _ increased. 
Thirdly, there had never been among 
the Northern districts the same dislike 
of emigration ; and fourthly, and lastly, 
the people of Ulster had brought to bear 
more concentrated habits of industry 
than existed elsewhere. The advantages 
of tenant right were self-evident under 
these circumstances. Every tenant had 
a right, which he could realize when- 
ever he wanted to sell. In many parts 
of Ulster, what were called roadside 
evictions were almost unknown—that 
was to say, that people were not turned 
out houseless and penniless on the road- 
side. Butif any pressure were put upon 
them, they could realize their tenant 
right at once. He had no wish to de- 

reciate the enormous advantages of 

Ister tenant right ; but there were cer- 
tain disadvantages. The most prepos- 
terous price was paid for tenant right, 
so that a new tenant came in rack-rented 
up to the very hilt. He had seen cases 
in which the tenant had put forward 
improvements effected by the landlord 
as an inducement to purchasers to buy 
the farm, and had stated that the land- 
lord was considerate, and would not 

ress for arrears. In Ulster, what were 

nown as ‘‘sweeteners’’ went round 
and forced up the price of tenant right, 
so that men who desired to obtain land 
were compelled to pay a tremendous 
price for it. He had no wish to attack 
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the system of tenant right in Ulster. He 
approved of that part of the Bill which 
prevented the rights of the tenant from 
being confiscated at the termination of 
a lease. Therefore, he was not arguing 
against the question of tenant right; 
but he contended that that clause did 
not apply to Ulster tenant right. And 
he would go further, and say that wher- 
ever the Ulster tenant right did here- 
after apply to a tenancy, the principle 
of free sale should be given to the ten- 
ant. They knew the advantage of the 
Ulster Custom, and its disadvantages 
also. Then, could not they, in the new 
statutory tenant right they were about 
to apply all over Ireland, give to the 
tenant all that he could justly claim, 
and, at the same time, give it to him 
free from the unquestionable danger 
which attended unlimited free sale? 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland said 
he had never known a case where the 
incoming tenant was not wealthier than 
the outgoing tenant. That meant that 
the only tenants in future would be rich 
ones. Another argument which natur- 
ally occurred why Ulster tenant right 
remained so high was, that very few 
farms changed hands. That being so, 
it would appear to follow that the effi- 
cacy of the proposed arrangemeuts would 
be shown in their being practically in- 
operative. He quite agreed that as 
the House, by a large majority, had 
assented to the second reading of the 
Bill, and as the condition of Ireland was 
very critical, it was the duty of all of 
them to point out any dangers that 
existed, in order to make the remedies 
as complete as possible. There was one 
suggestion which he himself would make 
to the House, and he had placed an 
Amendment on page 4 of the Paper 
with that view. He would give to 
every tenancy to which the Ulster Ous- 
tom at the present moment applied, or 
to which it might hereafter apply, with 
the consent of the landlord, an unlimited 
right of free sale. But to those tenan- 
cies to which that section applied out- 
side Ulster, he would give the landlord 
power in any case to ask the Court 
to value the tenancy the tenant pro- 
posed to sell; and in this way a ten- 
ant would get complete security for 
his improvements and for any interest 
he might have. But if they did not 
enact some such limitation as that, they 
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might find themselves involved in very 
great difficulties. He might enumerate 
one or two which unquestionably would 
occur. It was difficult, however, to 
raise the question without referring to 
Clause 7, which affected rent. He would 
illustrate his meaning by a casual refer- 
ence to that clause. The reason why 
the Government brought in this Bill 
was, he understood, that owing to the 
land hunger which existed the prices 
given for land were very high, and that 
the landlord took advantage of this land 
hunger to charge excessive rents. The 
Bill said—‘‘ You shall have a rent as- 
signed to you by the Court, and not one 
farthing more shall you get;’’ and to 
the tenant they said—‘‘ You shall sell 
your share for the maximum competitive 
price you can getin the market.” Then 
what followed? It was a matter of cer- 
tainty that if the landlord’s interest was 
so regulated by statute as to prevent 
him getting one farthing of this inflated 
price for land, and the tenant could get 
what price he could obtain, that he 
would get the inflated value, not only 
on his share, but on the landlord’s 
share also. This was what did happen 
now, and would happen again. Then 
what did they do? They deducted the 
interest they had given to the tenant 
from the commerci@l or full value of 
the farm. He had talked pretty often 
to the farmers of the North of Ire- 
land about their tenant right, and the 
argument they always used was this 
—‘* We have a property in this farm.” 
Had the Prime Minister ever attempted 
to define what that interest was? It 
was the simple definition of ‘‘ pounds, 
shillings, and pence;”’ and if, hereafter, 
any landlord allowed any tenant to sell 
any portion of his interest, and the in- 
coming tenant had paid money for it, 
the tenant would regard the sum he had 
so paid as a pecuniary charge upon that 
farm. It would naturally be suggested 
at once to that tenant, that if hereafter, 
owing to a fall of prices, or to a series 
of bad years, he could not realize in the 
market the money he had given for that 
interest, it was due to the rent being 
too high. That had happened before, 
and would happen again; and what 
were they going to do under the 
Bill? A great deal had been said as to 
the satisfactory relations which existed 
between Lord Portsmouth and his 
tenants. No doubt, Lord Portsmouth 
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treated his tenants with kindness and 
consideration ; but his estates were in a 
different position from the majority of 
estates. The land was exceptionally 
good ; there were no holdings under 20 
acres; and, lastly, it was situated close 
to an excellent market—the town of 
Enniscorthy. If those conditions ex- 
isted elsewhere, they would not have 
the Irish difficulty to deal with; and it 
was because they did not exist that they 
were called upon to deal with it. There- 
fore, they could not draw any conclusion 
from what was the result of unlimited 
free sale on Lord Portsmouth’s estate. 
The fact was, that if they split an Irish 
tenancy into two, the two halves would 
exceed the whole. It was a curious 
fact, but it was so. He challenged con- 
tradiction of the statement that if the 
landlord bought the tenant right on his 
farms, he would get a better price by 
keeping them separate than by amalga- 
mating them. If this clause passed in 
its present shape, he was afraid that the 
result would be that the landlords whose 
rents would be most reduced would be 
those who had shown the greatest con- 
sideration for their tenants. It was ad- 
mitted that rent regulated tenant right— 
that was to say, the higher the rent the 
lower the tenant right. If that was so, 
the position could not be reversed; it 
could not be said that unlimited tenant 
right meant higher rents. It was an 
entire fallacy to assume that rents in the 
North of Ireland were so much higher 
than they were elsewhere, in conse- 
quence of the existence of tenant right. 
Rents were higher because in that part 
of the country there were a certain 
number of towns, each with a largely 
increasing population, which afforded 
better markets for the produce of the 
neighbouring farms. Having advanced 
what he considered to be good reasons 
why the words ‘ for the best price that 
can be got for the same’”’ should not 
stand in this section, he said he was 
anxious, in every possible way, to pro- 
tect the Ulster Custom. At the same 
time, he thought the Committee would 
be acting unwisely deliberately to ignore 
the experience derived from the work- 
ing of that custom during some years. 
Some years ago, when the Prussians 
had beaten the French, it was deter- 
mined to adopt in England the short- 
service system, in spite of the warnings 
that the conditions of its suceess in 
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Prussia were wanting here; and the 
result had been recurring difficulties, 
which could be met only by expendi- 
ture. The defects of Army organization 
might be remedied by the expenditure 
of money; but if we now insisted on 
an unlimited extension of tenant right 
in Ireland, ignoring the disadvantages 
which accompanied it in Ulster, we 
should not find it easy, by expenditure 
or any future legislation, to remedy the 
mistake. We should be giving every 
tenant a right in his tenancy, the value 
of which would vary as the landlord 
was good or bad, and the better he was, 
the higher would be the tenant’s in- 
terest. This seemed to him very hard 
upon those who treated their tenants 
well. On those grounds, he asked the 
serious attention of the Committee to 
his proposal, which was to protect the 
Ulster Custom where it now existed, or 
where, hereafter, it might exist, but to 
prevent a tenant selling that which un- 
questionably did not belong to him, be- 
cause hereafter he would claim it as his 
property, and that claim would have to 

e made good. ‘ 

Mr. SHAW said, he had listened with 
interest to the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton), who spoke with great fairness 
as well as knowledge of the subject. The 
question of Ulster tenant right occupied 
a large share of the attention of the Com- 
mittee on which he (Mr. Shaw) had 
served. Evidence of all kinds had been 
laid before them, and they had endea- 
voured to find out, as far as they could, 
the defects of the system, and how they 
could be remedied. The result of their 
investigations was that, according to the 
experience of every man who knew the 
country, it was not of the slightest use 
to attempt to limit the Ulster Custom, 
and that any attempt to do so must end 
in failure. None of the office rules that 
it should be limited either to five or 
10 years’ purchase had been effective ; 
for when a sale took place it was in- 
variable that a sum of money was paid 
outside the office in addition to that 
which was paid within it. Take the 
most prosperous parts of Ireland—the 
Downshire property, the estates of the 
noble Lord’s father, and almost any in 
the North of Ireland, where the ten- 
ant right had been unlimited and prac- 
tically uninterfered with by the landlord 
in any way—would there not be found on 
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these estates the best class of tenants in 
Ireland, fwho had been in all respects 
the most prosperous, and who had im- 
proved their holdings to the greatest ex- 
tent? There were other things than high 
rents to be considered by landlords; 
there was such a thing as safety in the 
matter of rents to be borne in mind. 
The man who was content with mode- 
rate rents, when. his neighbour fixed 
them 10 or 15 per cent higher, would in 
in a number of years obtain the most 
money, with the satisfaction of being 
surrounded with a more prosperous and 
contented tenantry. What had made 
Ulster prosperous? It was the fact that 
the landlords had been kind and indul- 
gent, and the security afforded to the 
tenants had induced them to lay out 
money in improvements upon their 
farms, until there was better farming 
than was to be found on some of the 
erack farms of England. If they could 
embody the 7th clause with the Ist, he 
believed there would be little trouble 
with the rest of the Bill. As to the ten- 
ant right, that was about to be extended 
to the rest of Ireland. The Bill would 
not create it. On almost every estate it 
had existed, not only since the Land 
Act, but before the passing of that 
measure. Wherever a tenant got into 
arrears and wished to move, no landlord 
prevented him realizing something for 
the goodwill of the holding and for im- 
provements. This was rooted in the 
minds of the people, and there was no 
use in trying to interfere with it. You 
might as well attempt to root out the 
Irish brogue or an English accent. The 
English system of managing estates 
hardly existed in Ireland, and no land- 
lord would try to adopt it; he must 
accept the conditions of the country, and 
in that.way he would get more rent in 
the long run from a happier population 
around him. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he could not 
pass without contradiction the statement 
of the hon. Member for Cork County 
(Mr. Shaw) that there was absolutely no 
part of Ireland in which tenant right did 
not exist. He was bound to point out 
that the statement of the hon. Member 
did not tally with the evidence given be- 
fore the Agricultural Commission, and 
to remind him that there were cases 
in which the landlords had actually 
bought up and extinguished the tenant 
right. 
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Carrain AYLMER reminded the 
Committee that the only objection that 
had been taken by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland to the Amendment was that 
it would enable landlords to fix office 
rules. There was amongst landlords no 
particular objection to the fixing of fair 
rents, nor to a certain continuity of 
tenure; but they very much objected to 
unlimited free sale. It was clearly un- 
fair that the landlords should have the 
value of their property fixed, and that 
the tenants should be able to sell their 
holdings in the open market. He 
thought that sufficient reasons had now 
been given to enable the Committee to 
come to a decision. 

Mr. P. MARTIN did not understand 
on what grounds landlords should thus 
strongly press these objections to the 
right of free sale. It had been admitted 
that instead of insolvent tenants, solvent 
tenants would be substituted. In con- 
sequence, more capital would be applied 
to the cultivation of the land, and the 
arrears of rent due to the landlord would 
be made good. He submitted that it was 
a great mistake to suppose that the right 
of continuous occupation in unimproved 
land had sprung into existence only under 
it in consequence of the passing of the 
Act of 1870. That right had been recog- 
nized by the Devon Commission, and the 
Report showed that it was created not 
alone by the improvements effected by 
the tenant, but that it existed also 
in connection with land on which there 
had not been a shilling expenditure in 
that way by tenants. It arose, us shown 
in the evidence, from the fact only of 
occupation by thetenant. Therefore, he 
appealed to hon. Members to dismiss 
from their minds the idea that this right 
of sale which existed under it was in- 
cident to the Ulster Custom. ‘The ten- 
ant’s interest had been alone created by 
the tenant’s improvements. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, there was a 
distinct divergence in the statements 
made by the Prime Minister and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland, as to what 
was intended by the words which stood 
in the clause at the point now before 
the Committee. The former right hon. 
Gentleman stated that he did not mean 
there should be unlimited tenant right; 
while the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman stated, with equal distinctness, 
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that the meaning was that the best price 
that could be got should be obtained for 
the tenancy. In view of so complete a 
divergence between the statements of 
those right hon. Gentlemen, he did not 
think the Committee should go to a di- 
vision without further explanation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the hon. 
Member who has just sat down (Mr. 
Brodrick) has pointed to a supposed di- 
vergence in the statements of my right 
hon. and learned Friend and myself, 
which I am able to show is no diver- 
gence whatever. My right hon. and 
learned Friend, whose opinions I know, 
and who is in the closest communication 
with me on the Bill, in supporting the 
wording of the clause, declared that to 
obtain the best price that could be had 
in open market was the general rule in 
Ulster. With regard to the inflated 
state of the market, and the consequent 
unhealthy compstition—these are mat- 
ters which have created the exceptional 
conditions which we are about to deal 
with, and can be considered sepa- 
rately. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 141; 
Noes 55: Majority 86.—(Div. List, 
No. 225.) 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET, who had the fol- 
lowing- Amendment on the Paper :—In 
page 1,-line 8, omit ‘‘the best price 
that can be got for the same,” and 
insert— 


“A fair price—that is to say, in the case of 
any holding subject to the Ulster tenant-right 
custom, or to any usage corresponding there- 
with in which the customary sale of such ten- 
ant.-right has hitherto been in open market, the 
best price to be obtained by such sale in open 
market. 

“ And in every other case such price as may 
be agreed upon between landlord and tenant, 
or, in case of dispute, may be settled by ‘the 
Court, after consideration of all the circum- 
stances of the case, as the fair price for such 
tenancy ;”’ 


said, he had hoped that the last Amend- 
ment, which was one of a liberal charac- 
ter, would have been met by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in a friendly spirit. 
It was not hostile, and it had*not been 
conceived in a spirit of hostility, to the 
Bill. But it had not been its fate to be 
accepted, and they had an important ad- 
mission from the Prime Minister that 
the point the Committee had decided 
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was to be the ordinary law for the pre- 
sent, and that exceptional cases, the re- 
sult of which was feverish excitement, 
intense competition, and extravagant 
prices, could be dealt with subsequently. 
They had had a most important admis- 
sion from the Prime Minister; and, 
seeing that they were to have another 
opportunity of ccnsidering the matter 
under the Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton), in order to shorten 
the debate, he should be willing to with- 
draw his proposal. 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ment which stood in the name of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) had been decided by a pre- 
vious Vote. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he had an Amendment to move which 
he thought deserved to receive some 
consideration from the Prime Minister. 
The right hon. Gentleman had practi- 
cally declared that he was prepared to 
entertain any reasonable Amendment to 
the proposal for free sale which had just 
been carried—that where it could be 
proved that there were cases deserving 
consideration, where tenant right had 
been bought up by the landlord, an ex- 
ception should be made. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stroud (Mr. Brand), had stated 
that in cases of new tenancies, where 
the landlord let at a reasonable rent, 
there was a primd facia case for saying 
that no tenant right should exist. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman say how far 
he was prepared to go with regard to 
these exceptions? He (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) had put down a very reason- 
able Amendment, to the effect that ex- 
ception should be made where the land- 
lord had purchased the tenant right 
from the tenant, or where the tenant 
had received some equivalent for the 
same; but if the Prime Minister would 
give a satisfactory answer to his ques- 
tion, he would withdraw the Amend- 
ment and accept the words the Govern- 
ment would put in the Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman, he felt sure, at any 
rate, he hoped, would not run away 
from his promise, and he would ask him 
to rise in his place and state to the Com- 
mittee how far he was prepared to go. 
In the meantime, he would formally move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 9, after the word “same,” to 
insert the words ‘‘except where the landlord 
has purchased the tenant right from the tenant, 
or where the tenant has received some equiva- 
lent for the same.” —(Sir Walter B. Barttelot.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. R. BRAND said, the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Baronet 
opposite (Sir Walter B. Bartielot) dealt 
with the point that he (Mr. Brand) had 
raised in the Amendment he had moved; 
in fact, it went further, and he was 
therefore unable to support it. He 
would remind the Committee of what 
occurred on the occasion to which he 
referred. He had moved to omit from 
the operation of this clause future ten- 
ancies. It was acknowledged by the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) and by the 
Prime Minister that there was some 
good in the Amendment; but it was said 
that it would prevent a certain class of 
tenants from selling that which they had 
bought. It was not his intention to do 
that; and, therefore, as he had under- 
stood the Prime Minister to make a con- 
cession to the effect that in regard to 
exceptional cases—namely, where a man 
rented land which the landlord had in his 
own hands at the time of the passing of 
the Act, or land of which the landlord 
had bought up the tenant right, there 
should be an exception made, and that 
favourable consideration would be given 
to any new Amendment on the question, 
he had withdrawn his proposal. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) had 
rather complained of his action in this 
respect, and seemed to think that he 
(Mr. Brand) ought to have pressed his 
Amendment, even if it were shown to 
be an unreasonable one. The Amend- 
ment, as it was clearly shown, went 
too far ; therefore, he thought he was 
justified in withdrawing it, and trust- 
ing to the concession which he under- 
stood the Prime Minister to make. 
Well, he had considered the question of 
making further Amendments to the Bill; 
and as the effect of the Bill as it stood 
would be to rack rent the future tenant, 
he thought the best way to meet the 
point would be by a permissive clause, 
enabling the tenant, in the cases con- 
templated, to contract himself out of the 
Act. That Amendment had better come 
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in another part of the Bill; but it 
seemed to him that this was the best 
way of meeting the point. His Amend- 
ment would give the landlord an oppor- 
tunity to offer the tenant an alternative, 
and would enable him to say—‘‘ If you 
will contract yourself out of this sale 
clause, ] will not charge you any pre- 
mium ; it will not.be necessary for me 
tocharge you the full commercial rent.” 
He (Mr. Brand) might be right, or he 
might be wrong; but that was the way 
the matter struck him, and he would 
ask the Prime Minister how far he would 
be able to go in accepting it ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I was about to 
rise when I saw that my hon. Friend 
behind me (Mr. Brand) wished to address 
the Committee; otherwise I should not 
have lost a moment in replying to the 
hon. and gallant Baronet opposite (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot). If this had been 
a matter of confiscation, I should have 
requested him not to introduce the 
Amendment on this portion of the clause ; 
because I think it evident that the best 
thing to do would be, first to decide upon 
the general construction of the clause, 
and then proceed to introduce the limit- 
ing conditions or exceptions which it 
might be proper to introduce. With 
regard to what has fallen from the hon. 
Member behind me, I may say that I 
am fully prepared to carry out the pledge 
I gave the hon. Member the other night 
in qualified terms—in qualified terms, 
because then I had not been able, as I 
have had an opportunity since, of con- 
sidering the matter fully and discussing 
it with my right hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General for Ireland. As 
my hon. Friend has observed, the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Baronet 
goes further in one respect than the 
Amendment my hon. Friend moved on a 
former occasion, because it deals with 
two cases; first, where the landlord has 
purchased the tenant right from the 
tenant ; and next, where the tenant has 
received some equivalent for the same. 
With these last words I must own I do 
not feel able to deal. I am not sure 
what they might mean. I do not know 
into what they might lead us ; therefore, 
I could not give any pledge as to that. 
But, with regard to the first category, 
and likewise some other classes of land 
touched by the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend behind me, the hon. and gallant 
Member does not mean, I presume, to 
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include cases in which the tenant has 
been evicted and a caretaker has been 
put in possession, but only those in which, 
by voluntary arrangement between the 
landlord and tenant, the tenant right has 
been bought up. There is also another 
class of cases which have not been men- 
tioned in the debate, but which are 
strictly aualogous in substance—cases 
where the converse process has occurred, 
and where the tenant has purchased the 
interest of the landlord. - With regard 
to both these classes of cases, what we 
propose is to allow the parties interested 
to contract themselves out of the Act. 
That is what my hon. Friend suggests. 
As to demesne lands, none of these are 
subjected to the ordinary conditions of 
agricultural holdings, and we should 
propose to include them with the classes 
to which I have just referred in the 
clause, which would give freedom to 
contract out of the Act. That is applied 
to the whole mass of agricultural hold- 
ings in Ireland, and I do not think it 
would interfere with the general action 
of the Bill. I have much pleasure in so 
far meeting the views of the hon. and 
gallant Baronet; and if there is in the 
latter part of the clause anything that he 
thinks it material to propose, it will be 
fully considered. I would suggest the 
withdrawal of the Amendment, in order 
to insert in their proper place words 
making the clause, in certain instances, 
permissive. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN saw, in the 
proposal to render the Act in certain 
cases permissive, the germ of an exceed- 
ingly grave danger. The spirit of the 
Bill was to throw a shield over the class 
who were not in position to make free 
contracts ; and if they admitted the right 
to make free contracts, they would be 
abandoning the object of the Bill. Look- 
ing at the condition of the Irish ten- 
antry, all contracts ought to be within 
the view of the equitable tribunal which 
the Government were setting up for the 
protection of the tenant. He could quite 
see that it might be right to meet some 
such case as this—that was to say, 
where the landlord had bond, fide extin- 
guished the tenant right. No one could 
pretend that the tenant should be paid 
twice over; but he would ask the Prime 
Minister to beware. He thought he 
should be able to show, in his humble 
way, that most inequitable written con- 
tracts were extorted from the tenants by 
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the landlords. Knowing that the whole 
spirit of this Bill was so equitable, he 
trusted that the Prime Minister would 
accompany it by a safeguard framed in 
this spirit. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL pointed 
ought that there might be cases where 
the landlord had purchased the tenant 
right 20 years ago, and where, since that 
time, there had come into existence a 
new tenant right of a different value, 
varying in kind and character, but still 
a right which ought to be protected— 
namely, the right of occupancy, with a 
reasonable expectation of its being con- 
tinued, and that right fortified by the 
Compensation for Disturbance Clauses. 
There were, besides, the improvements 
which the industrious tenant from year 
to year created. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he under- 
stood from the Prime Minister that he 
did not accept the words proposed, and 
that the whole matter was to be left over 
for a new clause to come afterwards. He 
knew cases where the landlord had for 
many years given up all arrears of rent 
in order to prevent the sale of tenant 
right on his estate. For instance, a 
man might go out owing a great deal 
of money to the landlord. He might 
say to the landlord—‘‘ I want to sell;”’ 
and the reply might be—‘“ No, you shall 
not sell; but I will forgive you all your 
arrears, and you shall go out free.” 
That had been done on a very large 
scale in Ireland; and although it might 
not be a distinct purchase of the tenant 
right out-and-out in form, yet it would 
be practically purchasing it. It ought 
to be quite clear that a case of this 
kind would not be lost sight of in the 
clause. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the Prime Mi- 
nister had objected to the second part 
of the Amendment of his hon. and gal- 
land Friend, because he did not know 
how far it might lead; but if his hon. 
and gallant Friend would divide his 
Amendment into two, there would be 
no difficulty in accepting the first part. 
As to allowing the tenant to contract 
himself out of the Act, that concession 
did not seem to have any considerable 
weight, because if the Bill became law 
he failed to see what there was in the 
world to induce anyone to contract him- 
self out of it. The tenant would be in a 
most advantageous position ; and if it was 
proposed to him that he should contract 
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himself out of the Bill, he would say—‘‘T 
will see the landlord somewhere first.” 
No one could propose that if a landlord 
had bond fide purchased tenant right, that 
the tenant should be paid for that right 
a second time. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that if, under the provisions of the 
Act of 1870, the landlord had purchased 
the tenant right, the Prime Minister was 
willing to bring up a clause to preserve 
and secure that contract. That was a 
statement of the case as it stood. 

Mr. H. R. BRAND said, that, as he 
understood it, the Amendment proposed 
by the Government would only affect 
cases where, in the past, the landlord 
had bought up the tenant right—that 
was to say, cases since the passing of 
the Land Act. Was it also to apply to 
cases in the future where the landlord 
had, by voluntary arrangement with his 
tenant, purchased up the tenant right? 
[‘* No, no!” 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
do not wish to enter into this particular 
discussion ; but I rise for the purpose 
of asking the Government whether they 
will be able, before we meet again after 
the Holidays, to lay on the Table the 
Amendment they really propose to sub- 
mit to the House? We have now so far 
discussed the Bill as to raise, in a prac- 
tical form, several of the difficulties that 
occurred to us in dealing with the ques- 
tion, and we have had promises from the 
Government that they will consider and 
endeavour to meet some of the difficul- 
ties so raised. It would be a great ad- 
vantage to us if the Prime Minister 
would put the Amendments he proposes 
to make on the Paper—the Amendments 
he proposes to make either in the 7th 
clause or in any other part of the Bill. 
It is not unreasonable that we should 
be allowed, as soon as possible, to see 
the Amendments in print. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The request of 
my right hon. Friend is not unreason- 
able; but, at the same time, it is desir- 
able to remember what progress we have 
actually made with the Bill. Before 
the Government proceed to stereotype 
any alteration of their views by laying 
Amendments on the Table, from which 
it would not be desirable for them sub- 
sequently to recede, we must be allowed 
to consider what ground we have made 
when we re-assemble to-morrow. To- 
morrow, I will say all that I can, when 
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I sed the progress we have made to- 
night. As to creating a power, in the 
cases I have described, for contracting 
out of the operation of the clause, my 
right hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General for Ireland will be pre- 
pared to-morrow, or certainly before the 
House meets again after Whitsuntide, 
to lay on the Table the words of the 
proposal we shall make. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked whether 
the provisions as to free sale would refer 
to town parks ? 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT con- 
sidered this an important Amendment ; 
but he was not altogether satisfied with 
what the Prime Minister had stated. 
What they distinctly wanted to know 
was whether all who had purchased the 
tenant right in tenancies which now 
existed would be exempt from the pro- 
visions of free sale under this Bill? 
Future tenancies were altogether dif- 
ferent from tenancies existing at the 
present moment in which solemn con- 
tracts had been made; and what was 
wanted was an explicit declaration from 
the Prime Minister that present tenants 
should not come under the provisions of 
the Bill. That was a clear and simple 
statement, and he felt sure the Prime 
Minister would see that, with a view to 
passing this Bill, it would be better to 
state plainly what he meant. 

Mr. SHAW said, the hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
seemed to think that if a man bought up 
the tenant right he could extinguish it 
for ever. That, however, was not so. 
Some years ago a man bought up the 
tenant right, and thought he was all 
right; but the land was sold, and the 
tenant right revived, and was as strong 
as ever. They might as well try to make 
water run up a hill as, by legislation, to 
prevent this or that. Nomatter what they 
did, tenant right would go on. The hon. 
and gallant Baronet seemed to think 
there were a great many estates in Ire- 
land where the tenant right would be 
bought up; but he (Mr. Shaw) thought 
there were very few, and that in 
the future there would be fewer. No 
landlord would be such a fool as to 
spend his money in buying up tenant 
right, getting 1 or 14 per cent for his 
money; he would rather leave the ten- 
ant right where it was, and put the 
money into some good outside invest- 
ment. 
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Prime Minister would not accept the 
Amendment. He thought it would lead 
to great difficulty, possibly in some 
eases to great imposition, and that it 
would be much better to leave the matter 
to the Court. 

Mr. GIBSON objected to the proposal 
of the Prime Minister, and thought the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland was un- 
reasonable. As he understood, they pro- 
posed to deal with this question under 
the 17th clause, and with a new Amend- 
ment. This Amendment proposed to 
deal with present tenancies, and there 
was not a single syllable to narrow it 
down to future tenancies. [The Arror- 
neEY GeENERAL for Iretanp (Mr. Law): 
It includes both.] Then, there was no 
difference on the point; and if it in- 
cluded both, then the way in which 
present tenancies were to be dealt with 
was this—every contract in which a 
landlord had purchased or acquired, be- 
fore the passing of this Bill, possession 
of the tenant right would be exempt. 
If that was not meant, then he failed 
to see how the Government proposed to 
deal with the question. The Government 
proposed to deal with the present Amend- 
ment in respect of both present and future 
tenancies. {The Arrorney Generat for 
IrELAND (Mr. Law): Only future tenan- 
cies.] It appeared, then, that the Go- 
vernment were going to deal with the 
Amendment as if it was absolutely con- 
fined to future tenancies, and to leave 
out of view present tenancies. Was it 
to be understood that under no cir- 
cumstances whatever, no matter what 
were the privileges the landlord might 
have given, no matter how bene- 
volent his conduct or how wide and 
generous his consideration for the tenant, 
the Government did not intend to deal 
with his control of free sale in any re- 
medial form? If so, there had better 
be some further explanation. Was it 
to be understood that under no circum- 
stances whatever was any present tenancy 
to be dealt with, no matter what the 
landlord had given to acquire the right 
to control free sale? [The Arrorney 
GenerAt for IneLanp (Mr. Law): Yes. ] 
Then he was prepared to wait for the 
way in which the Government proposed 
to deal with future tenancies. The 
Prime Minister had pointed out that it 
would be a hardship to exclude future 
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tenancies from the benefits of this clause 
in cases were they had purchased from 
the last present tenant the right of oc- 
cupation. He understood that the Go- 
vernment were prepared to deal with 
future tenants, and, therefore, there was 
no difficulty about that; but there was 
a difference of opinion as to present 
tenants. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) stated, that the 
Government proposed to deal simply 
with future tenancies, and called atten- 
tion to the fact that the whole matter 
arose from the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Brand), who 
wished to exclude all future tenancies 
from the Bill. The Government objected 
to that, and they did not propose to 
allow any present tenant now in occupa- 
tion to exempt himself in any way from 
the operation of the Bill, unless it were 
a tenant who held above a limit of £150 
valuation. In cases where a landlord 
had bought up the Ulster tenant right, 
leaving the tenant in possession, the 
tenant right was, by the Act of 1879, 
extinguished, and there was nothing in 
this Bill to revive it. The Irish tenant 
in possession at the time this Bill passed 
would be practically in the same posi- 
tion as the tenant in Ulster alone had 
hitherto been. He would have the same 
protection as the tenant in Ulster; his 
occupation rights were protected by the 
Act of 1870; and the Government did 
not intend in any way to enable the 
tenant whose Ulster Custom had been 
bought up to contract himself out of the 
provisions of the Bill, unless his valua- 
tion exceeded the proposed limit. Sub- 
ject to this, all would be in the same 
position. 

Mr. HEALY regarded the Amend- 
ment as being conceived in the spirit of 
the Emergency Committee. What was 
proceeding in Ireland now was that the 
landlords were going on evicting, and 
where they could not evict they bought 
up the tenant’s interests. Forced sales, 
not in free auction, but surrounded by 
the police and the military, were taking 
place, and yet the hon. and gallant Ba- 
ronet, while the country was in that 
condition, desired that the entire right 
of free sale should be extinguished. 
He appealed to the Government to re- 
member that while making concessions 
to the opposite Party on the one hand, 
they were on the other storing up reser- 
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voirs of future danger to themselves. 
Itwas those Gentlemen who had brought 
Ireland to its present state—by the 
policy of repression and keeping down 
the tenants at all times and on all 
hands, and by which, when an excellent 
Bill was brought forward, it was sought 
to minimize it in every direction, and 
which, if the Government made conces- 
sions, would whittle down the Bill to 
such an extent that it would not be 
worth the paper it was printed upon. 
If the Government wished their Bill to 
be successful, they must pay some regard 
to the wishes of those who were most 
interested in it. They had studiously 
held their tongues during this discus- 
sion, and in the course of about ten 
nights’ debate on the last stage of the 
Bill, not three speeches had proceeded 
from that part of the House. The Bill 
had been in Committee four days, and 
how far had they got? Two lines. He 
was not one of those who approved very 
much of this Bill, and he would rather 
see it thrown out altogether ; but what 
he complained of was, that while on the 
one hand liberty was being struck down 
in Ireland, on the other hand they 
would not get this Bill at all. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is speaking wide of the Amendment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think we should 
carefully endeavour to avoid mixing up 
the discussions on this Bill with refer- 
ences to the condition of Ireland. I 
assure the hon. Member, in the most 
perfect good faith, that we adhere to 
what we formerly declared. We desire 
to bring this Bill to the best possible 
success, and we shall accept fair discus- 
sion upon any fair Amendment, without 
regard to the quarter from which it 
may proceed. The hon. Gentleman, I 
am sure, will see that if we were to 
adopt a principle so unjust as to say to 
any particular Party—‘‘ We havea sus- 
picion of your intentions, and decline to 
examine Amendments proceeding from 
you,” we should only exasperate excited 
temper and lengthen the discussion. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Gibson) has, I think, stated with 
accuracy that which is really the mate- 
rial part of the question raised by this 
Amendment—namely, that which relates 
to future tenancies ; because, in my be- 
lief, with regard to present tenancies, 
the matter is so small as to be almost 
infinitesimal. But he will perceive the 
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nature of the difficulty. We are anxious 
that nothing given by the Act of 1870 
shall be taken away by this Act. But 
he says that where a landlord had pur- 
chased the Ulster right, the effect of 
that would be to throw the tenant back 
on the Act of 1870; so that whatever 
general rights he possesses under the 
general law he possesses notwithstand- 
ing the purchase of the right. We wish 
that the right should be purchased ; but 
it would not be fair that the man should 
stand on an equal footing with the 
general tenants. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR found it diffi- 
cult to reconcile what the Prime Minis- 
ter had just said with what he had 
previously said upon this Amendment. 
Inhis first speech, the Prime, Minister said 
that in those cases where, under the Act 
of 1870, thetenant right had been bought 
up, the landlord and tenant should be 
under free contract. But; since that state- 
ment, the right hon. Gentleman and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland had spoken 
again ; and now it appeared that even 
when a landlord had, under the Act of 
1870, bought up the right, he would 
not be under free contract. The landlord 
would have again to buy up the tenant 
right. Then there was this further 
question. His hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot), he thought, 
believed the Prime Minister agreed with 
him a great deal more than hereally did, 
since he supposed that if his Amend- 
ment was carried, the landlord, after 
buying up the tenant right, could not 
come under the provisions of the Bill. 
But all that the Prime Minister said, even 
with regard to future tenancies under 
those circumstances, was, not that the 
landlord and tenant would not come 
under the provision of the Bill, but that 
they would be able to contract them- 
selves out of the Bill. That was alto- 
gether different, because, in order that 
the landlord and tenant should contract 
themselves out of the Bill, there must 
be something to give the tenant to in- 
duce him not to contract with the land- 
lord not to come under the Bill ; whereas, 
if the Amendment was carried, those 
landlords who had purchased the right 
would not be under the Bill at all. They 
would not be required to give any con- 
sideration, and by the operation of the 
Bill there would be no difficulty at all. 
The real fact was, that the Prime Minis- 
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ter did not agree with the hon. and gal- 
lant Member as to present tenancies, 
and only in a modified degree as to 
future tenancies. 

Strrk GEORGE CAMPBELL pointed 
out that ifea landlord had bought up 
the tenant right, under the arrangement 
ee ote by the Government, he would 

e free to deal with it as he pleased. 
But if he re-let it, the tenant would come 
under the Act of 1870, and have the 
right to compensation for disturbance. 
On the other hand, under the Act of 
1870, he might contract out of the Act 
if the holding were above £50, or gave 
a lease recognized bythe Act for 31 years. 
As the Bill now stood that would be saved 
by the provisions of the Bill. Either the 
tenant had acquired the right or already 
had it under the Act of 1870, or it was 
reserved to the landlord ; and it seemed 
to him impossible that the Committee 
could settle the details of the arrange- 
ments the Government would make. He 
hoped the hon. and gallant Member 
would withdraw his Amendment on the 
understanding that the Government 
would re-consider the whole question 
and bring up a new clause. 

Sm THOMAS BATESON said, he 
knew a number of cases in which the 
tenant right had been purchased up by 
thelandlord with hard cash, and thefarms 
re-let to new tenants on the under- 
standing that tenant right was to be 
extinguished under the 2nd sub-section 
of the 1st clause of the Act. of 1870, 
and that such holdings should cease 
henceforth to be subject to the tenant 
right custom. He understood the Prime 
Minister to agree to the first part of the 
Amendment of his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir Walter B. Barttelot); but, 
after some conversation with the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Law), he 
shifted his ground, and then stated that 
if a landlord had bought up the tenant 
right, the tenant would under the new 
Act be in the same position as the ten- 
ant in Munster; but he would be able, 
under Clause 1 of this Bill, to sell his 
holding, including the buildings and im- 
provements of his landlord,to the highest 
bidder, and the landlord who had _pur- 
chased the right under the Act of 1870 
would have his purchase money confis- 
cated. He had purchased the tenant 
right; he had re-let the farm as an 
English tenancy; and the Prime Minister 
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might, with quite as much justice, con- 
fiscate a tenancy in Cheshire or Hamp- 
shire as to confiscate the tenant right 
purchased by the landlord under the Act 
of 1870. The Bill, as now drawn, confis- 
cated such tenant right. Hgwould read 
a letter which would explain the matter 
more clearly than he could. It was 
written by a Member of the Land Com- 
mission, who said— 

‘* But when we come to remember there are 
landlords who have bought up the tenant right 
on their properties, and that this 1st clause will 
immediately take from them what they bought, 
and without any compensation hand it back to 
those from whom they bought it, an even more 
striking example of the grave injustice which it 
involves is presented to our minds. I have pre- 
sent in my mind the exceeding danger of the 
endorsement by the Government of such a prin- 
ciple of purposeless confiscation. To correct the 
clause and render it just in this respect, would 
in no appreciable degree restrict its scope. The 
number of holdings on which the tenant right 
has been bought up is not great, but their 
fewness does not mitigate the injustice.” 


That letter was written by a Gentleman 
upon whom the Prime Minister only the 
other night passed the greatest possible 
eulogy—-namely, Mr. Kavanagh, one of 
the Members of the Bessborough Com- 
mission. He (Sir Thomas Bateson) 
knew many gentlemen who, on the faith 
of the Land Act of 1870, had so far 
placed confidence in the Prime Minister 
that they purchased up the tenant right 
on particular holdings, fondly imagining 
that no Minister of the Crown would, 
within 11 years, come down to this 
House and deliberately propose to con- 
fiscate property which he himself had 
created. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that to 
anyone who had taken the pains to con- 
sider the details of the Bill, speeches 
like the one they had just listened to 
were distracting, because they showed 
that an almost inconceivable miscon- 
ception existed in respect to the Bill. 
Let him say what he understood the 
Prime Minister to say, because the ut- 
terances of the right hon. Gentleman 
had been pulled to pieces and read in 
various ways. It seemed to be forgotten 
by hon. Members that this discussion 
arose out of another discussion concern- 
ing future tenancies. It was essential to 
recollect that if they would correctly un- 
derstand what the Prime had said. By 
a subsequent clause in the Bill the 
future tenant was, in the first instance, 
at all events, allowed freely to contract 
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with his landlord; he must make the 
best terms he could with the landlord as 
to his holding. He understood the Prime 
Minister to say that one of the elements 
of an agreement in the case of a future 
tenancy would be an agreement between 
them; that previous to the passing of 
this Act the landlord had bond fides ex- 
tinguished the tenant right from his 
holdings. If he was correct in the un- 
derstanding that this matter related ex- 
clusively to future tenancies, and that it 
was only in that sense that what was 
called free contract existed, he did not 
think the observations just addressed to 
them had at all touched the subject. 
They were now discussing the tenant’s 
right to sell whatever might be in him, 
and yet they had the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Devizes (Sir Thomas Bate- 
son) suggesting that when the landlord 
had bought the tenant right on any par- 
ticular farm, the tenant under the Bill 
would be free to sell the right again. 
Such a thing was impossible. The ten- 
ant could only sell what was in him. 
Had the tenant nothing to sell but the 
occupation right? Supposing a landlord 
bought the occupation right, surely he 
would not prevent the tenant selling 
whatever else belonged to him ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
they were getting rather deep, and he 
wanted to see if they could not prevent 
themselves getting deeper. The hon. 
and gallant Baronet (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) had done very good work in 
calling attention to this poiut. The hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) said 
just now they had had four nights’ dis- 
cussion on the Bill, but they had only got 
to the 8rd line of the lst clause. That, 
of course, was literally true ; but though 
they had only reached the 3rd line, they 
had raised in the discussion several very 
important questions, and they had shown 
what the difficulties were with which 
they had to deal; they had also got from 
the Government an acknowledgment, in 
general terms, that they were sensible of 
some of those difficulties, and to a cer- 
tain extent they were prepared to meet 
them. Instead of fighting the Govern- 
ment in the dark, he would like to see 
their proposals upon paper. He at first 
thought the Government were prepared 
to agree with the greater part of the 
proposal of his hon. and gallant Friend 
—namely, that where a landlord had 
purchased the tenant right, they would 
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recognize the purchase. He could quite 
understand that they might be prepared 
to recognize the principle, and yet not 
like to take the exact words of the 
Amendment. He was not sure that the 
Amendment, as now worded, might not 
raise difficulties with regard to the sale 
of improvements and other matters; and, 
therefore, it perhaps would be as well 
not to press the Amendment in its pre- 
sent form if they could get the principle 
admitted. It would then be understood 
that the Government would submit that 
principle to them in a form in which they 
could challenge and discuss it. The 
Government said they were ready to do 
this with regard to future tenances. The 
hon. Member for County Cork (Mr. 
Shaw) said they need not trouble them- 
selves very much about the matter, be- 
cause in the uncertainty which the Bill 
would involve they would not be likely 
to find landlords buying up tenant right 
or anything else. But with regard to 
persons who had to deal with the matter 
in future they had, after all, the question 
of caveat emptor. The Prime Minister 
seemed to think that very few persons 
would be affected, and that therefore it 
did not signify what injustice was done. 
They ought, in point of justice, to take 
their stand for the present on the pro- 
prietors who had, in some way or other, 
acquired the tenant right, as they all 
knew there were certain important and 
excellent landlords who had acquired 
the tenant right at very great sacrifice 
on their own part. Theyhad acquired the 
right, and they ought to be protected. 
The words of his hon. and gallant Friend 
were not, perhaps, the best chosen, but 
words mattered little. If the Govern- 
ment admitted the contention upon which 
the words of the Amendment rested, his 
hon. and gallant Friend would be happy 
to leave them to choose their own words, 
and put them before the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE understood the re- 
commendation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Stafford Northcote) was not to 
take the issue on the present occasion, 
because the words of the Amendment 
did not appear to be quite accurate for 
the purpose. That was a matter, of 


course, with which he could not inter- 
fere; but he was always sorry to have 
long discussions without really deciding 
anything. He did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had any idea 
of the point at issue, He had said he 
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knew cases of persons who had made 
very considerable sacrifices to acquire 
the tenant right. The real question they 
were discussing was not that of persons 
who had made sacrifices by keeping 
down rents or foregoing arrears, but of 
all the persons who had really purchased 
the right. [Several hon. Members: It 
is the same thing.| It was not thesame 
thing ; the two things were totally dis- 
tinct. There were landlords, without 
doubt, who had charged less rent than 
they might; there were landlords who 
might have foregone arrears with direct 
or partially direct views towards the ex- 
clusion of the growth of tenant right 
upon their properties. But these cases 
were never touched in the debate on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr Brand), and they were not touched 
at all in the Ist part of the Amendment 
now before them. They belonged to a 
very different class, and the Government 
were endeavouring to provide for them 
in a different way. But the point which 
was not perceived by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was perfectly perceived by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson). It was with the purchase 
cases of present landlords only that the 
Committee had now to deal. He had 
said these purchase cases were few in 
number; in fact, he had not yet even 
heard of one. [Sir Tuomas Bateson: 
I know of several.] If the hon. Baronet 
would supply the Government with the 
particulars they would be very useful 
indeed, and should be inquired into very 
carefully. Let them suppose such cases 
existed. What had happened? They 
would be exclusively Ulster cases; and 
the Ulster landlord had purchased up 
the Ulster Custom, and he was en- 
couraged to do that by the Act of 1870. 
By purchasing it up, the landlord ex- 
tinguished the right, and it remained 
extinguished and would not be revived 
by the present Bill as it now stood. But 
that was not the whole of the transac- 
tion. If he got rid of the tenant, and 
let the farm afresh, he brought in anew 
tenant, which new tenant took the ten- 
ancy fortified by compensation for dis- 
turbance; and it was with regard to 
that new tenant that, in the name of jus- 
tice, some peoplesay we confiscate the pro- 
perty of the landlord. The Government, 
however, said—‘‘ Leave to the landlord 
the full effect of that which he bought up, 
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and leave to the tenant that which the 
landlord in this very transaction left to 
him—namely, that he should take an 
occupancy which was kept fortified by 
compensation for disturbance.” The 
Government considered that if there 
were individuals who liked to buy, they 
ought to be allowed to sell. 

Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, it seemed to him that his hon. 
Friends opposite were rather hard upon 
the Treasury Bench in regard to this 
matter. He was a party to the dis- 
cussion the other evening upon the point 
raised by his hon. Friend (Mr. Brand), 
and it appeared to him there could be 
no strong complaint against the course 
adopted by the Prime Minister. The 
understanding which was entered into 
had been most honourably carried out. 
The point which his hon. Friend the 
Member for Stroud brought forward re- 
lated purely to future tenancies, and to 
future tenancies alone; but the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and gallant Friend 
opposite (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) re- 
lated to a totally different matter. He 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) could not 
quite find where, in the Land Act of 
1870, the doctrine was contained which 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland had stated 
that night for the first time—namely, 
that when a landlord has, under the 2nd 
clause of the Land Act of 1870, bought 
up the Ulster Custom, or the value of a 
custom analogous to the Ulster Custom 
outside Ulster, thereupon the holding or 
the tenancy came within the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Clause. He wished 
to point out to his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland 
that the 8rd clause strictly limited com- 
pensation for disturbance to cases upon 
estates outside Ulster, or upon estates 
where no custom analogous to the Ulster 
Custom existed. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he thought 
his noble Friend would not contradict 
him, when he (the Attorney General for 
Ireland) said that no lawyer had con- 
strued the Act in the way suggested. 
All the 1st and 2nd sub-sections of the 
3rd clause did was to extinguish the 
peculiar usage in the particular holding. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE could quite 
understand that if a landlord bought 
from the present tenant the right to sell, 
and if the tenant wished to go, he could 
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not expect to be paid again. But sup- 
posing the landlord let the farm to 
another tenant, would that tenant have 
the right to sell? If he had not that 
right, the danger contemplated by the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
would be very apparent—and that was, 
they would have landlords buying up 
the tenant right expressly to deprive 
future tenants of the right of sale. 

Mr. HENRY THOMSON said, a 
tenant of his brother’s desired to go to 
America, and wanted to be bought out. 
It was decided he should have £800, 
and that was handed to him. The farm 
had been let to another man; and he 
(Mr. H. Thomson) would very much 
like to be informed by the Prime Mi- 
nister under what clause his brother 
could be repaid the £800 he had paid 
to the last tenant ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied, that if 
the hon. Member for Newry would sup- 
ply him with particulars, he would cause 
an inquiry to be made into the case. He 
would not now say anything as to the 
prudence or imprudence of the transac- 
tion; but it appeared to him that the 
incoming tenant would be entiled to 
compensation for disturbance, and for 
such compensation people were ready to 
give money. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, it would have 
been much more satisfactory if the right 
hon. Gentleman had explained whether, 
in a case of the sort referred to, a pre- 
sent tenant, under Clause 1, as it stood 
now, would have a right to sell his 
tenancy at the best price in the event of 
his going out of the farm. Although 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had argued as 
if there were only two cases—namely, 
one in which the landlord had purchased 
the tenant right and occupied the farm 
himself, and the other where he had re- 
let the farm, there was a third case which 
often happened in Ireland, and that was 
where the landlord had purchased the 
tenant right and let the farm. Where 
the tenant right had been bought by 
the landlord one day before the passing 
of the Bill, was the tenant the day after 
to have the right of re-selling the tenant 
right and to be paid twice over? That 
was a point upon which an answer should 
be given before the division was taken. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman said the 
cases were limited to Ulster. That was 
a point he (Mr. Chaplin) was not pre- 
pared to contest then, though he thought 
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reference would show its existence out- 
side Ulster. But, even if limited to 
Ulster, the right hon. Gentleman said— 
‘‘ Leave to landlords the right they have 
bought up from the tenant, and leave to 
tenants the right of compensation for 
disturbance ;”’ but the principle of the 
Land Act was damaged for causeless 
eviction, nothing else. But how was it 
proposed to extend that now? It was 
proposed to give the tenant compensa- 
tion for disturbance, even if not evicted 
at all. The sole right they had, under 
the Act of 1870, was for damages for 
causeless eviction, and now it was pro- 
posed to extend that right to compensa- 
tion whether evicted or not. 

Mr. GIVAN said, a good deal of mis- 
apprehension existed as to the present 
state of the law and the effect of the 
Act of 1870 on the tenant right and 
custom of Ulster. It had been ex- 
plained by the Prime Minister and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Law) 
several times that when the landlord 
had acquired the right, the custom be- 
came extinct, and did not again attach to 
the holding. He (Mr. Givan) did not 
agree with the hon. Member for Cork 
County (Mr. Shaw) that, no matter how 
the landlord purchased it, tenant right 
would attach to the holding again. It 
would not exist, owing to the express 
provision of the Act of 1870, which 
said as much. Then, if tenant right 
did not attach to the holding after it 
had been acquired by the landlord, the 
plain answer to the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) was this— 
that a tenant could only afterwards sell 
what he had got; and he had not got 
tenant right, because the landlord would 
have purchased it. It.was plain that if 
the tenant right was once extinguished 
it did not again attach to the holding ; 
and the tenant, not having the tenant 
right to sell, could not sell under the 
Act. All he could sell was what he had 
got—that was, his interest in his tenure; 
but not the tenant right, when the land- 
lord had bought it up. What he (Mr. 
Givan) understood the Prime Minister 
to say was, that present tenancies, 
where the tenant right had not already 
been purchased, should be exempted 
from any action of the landlord to ac- 
quire or appropriate it in future. He 
had known instances where the tenant, 
being a year’s rent in arrear, was evicted 
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for non-payment ; and then the landlord 
insisted subsequently that by the eviction 
of the tenant and the loss of one year’s 
rent, owing to the misfortunes of the 
tenant, that he (the landlord) had ac- 
quired the tenant right. But it had 
been held, on several occasions, that 
was not acquiring the tenant right. No 
one, however, on that side of the House 
would insist that the landlord having 
purchased the tenant right, that right 
again attached to the holding. The 
Land Act of 1870 settled that conclu- 
sively. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was exceedingly disappointed at the 
after-statement of the Prime Minister. 
When the right hon. Gentleman first 
rose, he distinctly understood him to say 
that he would have every regard for 
present tenancies, where the right was 
bought up by the landlord; but now he 
had gone absolutely away from that 
proposal. It would have been much 
better, in the interests of the Bill, if, 
instead of looking to hon. Members 
below the Gangway, he had listened to 
those who were not unwilling to assist 
the Bill by amending it in a reasonable 
manner. The people of the country 
would judge whether confiscation was or 
was not intended, if after a man had en- 
tered into a deliberate and solemn con- 
tract with his tenant, and bought up 
the tenant right; if after that they were 
going to take that absolutely away from 
him, and hand it over to the tenant—if 
that was intended, then people would 
know that not the most solemn con- 
tracts, deliberately entered into, and 
money having passed, were sacred now 
that the present Government were deter 
mined to take from those’ what they 
had every reason to consider their legiti- 
mate right. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the words in 
the clause in question were ‘‘ the tenant 
for the time being of every holding may 
sell his tenancy, &c.,” and then upon 
reference to the Interpretation Clause 
it would be found that the definition of 
tenancy is ‘‘ the interest in the holding 
of the tenant and his successor in full 
during the continuance of the tenancy.” 
It was clear, therefore, that the Ist 
clause could only give to the tenant the 
right to sell what was his own. What 
might become his own was a question 
that should be discussed under the 7th 
clause. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 125 ; 
Noes 199: Majority 74. —(Div. List, 
No. 226.) 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL, in mov- 
ing, asan Amendment, that the words 
from the word ‘‘ regulations ”’ in line 9, 
down to the word ‘‘conditions”’ in line 
11, be omitted, said, it must be con- 
sidered in connection with Section 45, a 
section which he did not like, and which, 
when it came on for discussion, he pro- 
posed to amend, for it seemed to him 
that it affected the whole character of 
the Bill. The present Amendment was 
merely to raise the question which really 
turned upon Section 45. That section 
appeared to be an afterthought, sug- 
gested in a spirit of compromise to satisfy 
somebody who did not like the Bill, for 
it was wholly inconsistent with the rest 
of the Bill. By that section, whenever 
the landlord was enabled to sell on ac- 
count of any breach of the statutory 
conditions, that tenancy was determined, 
and the landlord could create a new 
tenancy, and the after-tenancy would 
not have the conditions such as were 
attached tothe old tenancy. Now, that 
appeared to him (Sir George Campbell) 
to be a confiscation of the tenant’s right 
created under the Bill. It was most 
severe as against the tenant, who would 
have this sword continually hanging over 
his head — that if by any chance he 
committed a breach of the statutory 
conditions he would find his tenancy 
determined. During the debates it had 
been clearly shown that, a new ten- 
ancy being created, a landlord might 
protect himself by a rack-rent of the full 
value; and so the new tenancy would 
leave nothing to the tenant, and every- 
thing to the landlord. He was delighted 
to see that the noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) 
had given Notice of an Amendment 
going in the same direction as the one 
under Notice, and he had hoped for the 
unusual pleasure of going into the same 
Lobby with the noble Lord; but, for 
reasons best known to himself, the noble 
Lord purposed to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. It was important to observe what 


the statutory conditions were, the breach 
of any of which would lead to the for- 
feitureof the tenancy. There were many. 
If a tenant failed to pay his rent at the 
appointed time he was ejected, his 
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tenancy forfeited, and his right confis- 
cated. And so in other cases, a tenancy, 
according to Section 45, would 

‘“ Be deemed to have determined whenever it 


is sold in consequence of a breach by the tenant 
of a statutory condition.’’ 


He would be glad to find if he was mis- 
taken in his construction of the section ; 
but it seemed to him these conditions 
were much too severe, infinitely more 
severe than most leases. In the case of 
a breach of a condition attached to the 
lease of a London house, by an equit- 
able provision of the law, the tenure 
was not forfeited, and it seemed un- 
reasonable that this severe condition 
should be imposed on the Irish tenant. 
He hoped Her Majesty’s Government 
would explain that he was mistaken in 
his construction of the words, and that 
the Amendment he now proposed would 
not be necessary. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
9, to leave out from “‘ regulations”’ to 
‘conditions’ in line 11.—-(Sir George 
Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Law) said, the Amend- 
ment was unnecessary, and that the pro- 
visions to which the words referred were 
not those of the 45th section as to deter- 
mination of tenancies, but those of the 
4th section as to resumption of tenancies 
in certain special cases. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN, who had the 
following Amendment upon the Paper: — 
In page 1, line 12, after ‘‘{1),” omit 
from ‘‘ except’ to ‘‘shall,” and insert 
instead— 

“In the case of holdings valued under the 
Acts relating to the valuation of rateable pro- 
perty in Ireland at an annual value of not more 
than forty pounds, the sale shall, except with 
the consent of the landlord ;” 


In line 13, after “ only,” insert— 


“‘ Provided that by no such sale shall any 
holding, unless by leave of the Court, be divided 
so as to constitute a new holding of less than 
twenty acres of arable land,”’ 


said, that it raised a very serious ques- 
tion, and one which would arise on the 





consideration of various parts of the 
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Bill—namely, the permission to tenants 
to sub-divide where the farms were 
large. But as the hon. Member for 
Limerick County (Mr. O’Sullivan) had 
also a similar Amendment to propose, 
and because he (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
thought it desirable that Amendments 
of a similar character should be con- 
densed, he should withdraw his, in order 
that the Committee might reach the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN, in moving, as an 
Amendment, to insert, at the end of the 
1st sub-section— 


“Tn cases where the tenancy for sale is value 
for one hundred pounds per annum and upwards 
the court may allow the tenant to sell to more 
than one person: Provided that the value of 
any one lot shall not be less than thirty pounds 
per annum,” 


said, he thought the Committee would 
be glad to reach, at last, a sensible 
and practicable proposal. The object 
of the Amendment he was about 
to propose was to give power to the 
tenant to sell to more than one person. 
In the case of the large farms, unless 
the power of sub-division was given, 
it would be almost impossible to find 
purchasers on account of the large 
amount of capital required to pay for the 
tenant right and tenant’s improvements, 
as well as for the purpose of stocking 
the farm. Anotherreason why hethought 
the Amendment should be accepted was 
that it would assist in breaking up the 
large grazing farms, which had been 
the curse of thecountry. He would now 
move it, and trusted the Prime Minister, 
in view of its reasonable character, 
would be able to adopt it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 13, after “only,’’ insert ‘‘ In 
cases where the tenancy for sale is value for one 
hundred pounds per annum and upwards the 
court may allow the tenant to sell to more than 
one person : Provided that the value of any one 
lot shall not be less than thirty pounds per an- 
num.’’—(Mr. 0’ Sullivan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sorry we 
cannot entertain this Amendment. The 
first reason against our doing so is that 
it might be extremely injurious—nay, 
almost ruinous—to the landlord, because 
it might involve detaching for one por- 
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tion of a holding a building which could 
be fully utilized only for the whole farm. 
But the other reason, which I think 
more fundamental, is that there is no 
reasonable expectation on the part of 
the tenant that he should sell to more 
than one person. When he took the 
holding, he took it to keep as his hold- 
ing, and it could not possibly have 
entered into his expectations that he 
should have the right to cut it into 
several portions. It would, therefore, 
be unjust to allow him to do so to the 
injury of the landlord. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that 
was the first instance in connection with 
the Bill in Committee in which anything 
like a conflict of opinion had arisen be- 
tween the Government and hon. Gen- 
tlemen near him. ‘lhe Amendment be- 
fore the Committee was of tremendous 
importance, because its principle touched 
cases of devolution and inheritance of 
property as well as cases of intestacy, 
The intention of the Bill was that there 
should be no sub-division of those large 
farms in Ireland from which the tenants 
had been sent away, while hon. Mem- 
bers who supported the Amendment be- 
lieved it would meet the real difficulties 
of relieving congestion in certain parts 
of Connaught if, within the four corners 
of the Bill, encouragement was given 
towards the sub-division of those large 
farms in Ireland. Moreover, it was the 
impression in Ireland that in the mind 
of the Government, when proposing some 
of the clauses of the Bill, there lurkeda 
desire that the consolidation of farms 
might proceed, and that the sub-division 
of the large grazing farms might not be 
effected. He said that while it was 
granted that there was a mischievous 
excess of small holdings in some parts of 
Ireland, the real way to relieve the 
people was not by encouraging the de- 
portation of every class of people who 
ought to be maintained in Ireland, but 
by encouraging migration ‘to the farms 
which might be reasonably and ration- 
ally carved out of those large farms 
which sprung up in 1871 to 1875. He 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
to recollect that this was not a case of 
what the tenant imagined when he took 
the farm. A great deal of domestic 
bitterness and strife might, undoubtedly, 
take place, unless sub-division to a 
reasonable extent were admitted on 





farms large enough to bear it. He 
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entreated the Government to consider 
once more before they came to a final 
decision on the question of permissive 
sub-division. He represented a county 
in Ireland in which one might travel five 
or six miles without seeing what the 
farmers called red earth ; and his blood 
had been chilled in places where neither 
the smoke of a cottage was to be seen 
nor the ery of a child heard for nine 
miles. The question now raised touched 
deeply the feelings of the Irish people. 
They asked that these large farms might 
be made the means of relieving the 
miserable little holdings which painfully 
existed in some parts of Ireland. He 
assured the Government that Irish Mem- 
bers who had fully considered the Bill 
were unanimously of opinion that sub- 
division was necessary; and he again 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
to re-consider the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Limerick 
County. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
fully recognized that it would be utterly 
unjust to the landlords to give the tenants 
power to sell their farms in lots. That 
had been clearly pointed out by the 
Prime Minister. But he failed to see 
why the Court, to which so many great 
powers were to be committed by the Bill, 
might not safely be trusted to protect 
the interest of the landlords, and, in 
cases where it was right and just, to 
give their sanction to a moderate sub- 
division of farms. 

Mr. SHAW said, he would also ap- 
on to the right hon. Gentleman the 

rime Minister to give his consideration 
to this subject, which was one of very 
great importance. There were cases, he 
would admit, in which it would be most 
absurd to compel the landlord to agree 
to the cutting up of his farms; but there 
were also cases in which the landlord, 
by acting like the dog in the manger, 
would prejudice his own interest if he 
did not consent. For his own part, he 
deplored the existence of these large 
farms in many parts of Ireland, and he 
looked to this Bill as a means by which 
they might be broken up. 

Mr. PARNELL thought a good deal 
might be said in favour of the suggestion 
that the question of sub-division should 
be left to the discretion of the Court. 
The Prime Minister had said it would be 
unjust to allow the tenant to sub-divide 
his holding, because when he came into 
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possession he never expected to have 
the right of selling his interest in por- 
tions. But, in all probability, neither 
did he expect to have to sell any interest 
in the holding at all. So that the argu- 
ment, if it cut against the right of sell- 
ing the interest divided, would also cut 
against selling the interest as a whole. 
But, speaking on this question from an 
economical point of view, he thought it 
was one of the utmost importance for 
the proper cultivation of many of those 
large grass districts to which reference 
had been made. It was a matter of per- 
fect notoriety that the grazing tenants 
holding large tracts of inferior grass 
land in the Western counties of Ireland 
were many of them in a state of bank- 
ruptcy ; that they had an insufficiency of 
capital for the purpose of cultivating 
their holdings, many of which, from an 
agricultural point of view, were urgently 
in need of tillage. He had himself driven 
over a distance of from nine to 12 miles 
in county Mayo and had not seen a 
single human being or a single habita- 
tion. A state of things existed there 
that was truly deplorable. There were 
large tracts of land of inferior quality 
in that county which were not capable, 
agriculturally speaking, of remaining 
long in a condition of permanent pas- 
ture without deterioration. The way to 
break up these lands was by adopting 
the plan recommended by the hon. 
Member for Limerick County (Mr. 
O’Sullivan), or by applying the prin- 
ciple of purchase. He did not agree 
with what had been said by the hon. 
Member for the County of Cork (Mr. 
Shaw). He thought it a very fair compro- 
mise, and one which the Prime Minister 
might accept with confidence, under cer- 
tain restrictions and regulations, that the 
Court should permit the present occupy- 
ing tenant to sub-divide his holding. It 
had been said that the Bill was an Ulster 
Bill; but itso happened that the Ulster 
counties would not be affected by the 
Amendment, because the system of clear- 
ances had not proceeded to any great ex- 
tent in those counties. It was the Western 
counties—Galway, Mayo, and Sligo— 
where these clearances had taken place, 
and which would be affected by the 
Amendment. He did not think the 
county of Cork would be affected to any 
great extent. There were, however, five 
or six counties in Ireland where the 
adoption of some such provision as that 
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contained in ‘the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend was necessary to secure 
and protect the proper cultivation of 
the soil. He would therefore suggest 
that, if the Amendment were withdrawn, 
the Prime Minister should give some 
substantial hope that he would, before 
the House met again that day, re-con- 
sider the whole question with a view to 
meeting the almost unanimous wish of 
Irish Members. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON also hoped 
the Prime Minister would re-consider 
this matter, and if a division was not 
taken on the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Limerick County (Mr. O’Sul- 
livan), that he would, perhaps, see his 
way to adopt the suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Member below him (Mr. 
Charles Russell) to allow the Court to 
deal with the question of sub-division. 
He had the honour to represent the 
county which in Ireland was called ‘‘ The 
county of small farms,’’ which, he be- 
lieved, would compare favourably with 
any other in respect of the payment of 
rents. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
hoped, on the contrary, the Prime 
Minister would stand by the declaration 
he had made. He agreed with the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that the tenant when he took his hold- 
ing could have had no notion that he 
would have the right of dividing it. As 
the Bill stood already; the landlord was 
not to get the best price he could for his 
property. But the case was different 
with the tenant; he was to have the 
power of getting the very best for his 
share, and now it was proposed that not 
only should he get the best price for it 
as a whole, but that he might, so to 
speak, cut it up into little bits. Con- 
sidering that, up to the present time, 
the tenant was not supposed to have 
any joint proprietary in the soil, it was 
a strange thing to say that the landlord 
was not to get the best price he could, 
but that the tenant was to do so, and 
was to be allowed to cut up the land 
into small portions. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought 
that of the two Amendments, that of the 
hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Sul- 
livan) was to be preferred. If it were 
accepted, he did not think any harm 
could follow, for the reason that the 
operation of the clause would be limited 
in respect to the particular sub-divi- 
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sions which the Court might sanction. 
In the other Amendment there were no 
limitations, and it would be hopeless to 
pass it if the present Amendment were 
rejected. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, that, 
in his speech on the second reading of the 
Bill he had commented very seriously 
on the 1st clause, in reference to the re- 
striction of the sale to one person. They 
had heard a great deal about the neces- 
sity of relieving certain districts by dis- 
tributing the population over other dis- 
tricts. He had pointed out that they 
had an opportunity, by allowing large 
farms to be sold to a number of persons, 
of effecting the very thing they had at- 
tempted in vain to bring about by the 
‘‘ Bright’s Clauses’ in the Act of 1870. 
He was not so sanguine as the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) that they would be able to relieve 
the congested districts of Ireland under 
the provisions of the Bill; and, he con- 
tended, it would be a great pity to lose 
the opportunity they now had of break- 
ing up some of the large farms. It was 
proposed, not that the tenant should have 
this power absolutely, but that a Court 
should have the decision of that very 
difficult question. It seemed to him that 
the power which they sought to confer 
on the tenant was analogous, in spirit, 
to the abolition of the Law of Primogeni- 
ture, of which almost every land re- 
former was in favour; and he thought 
the sense of the Committee should be 
tested on the question, either on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Limerick, or that of the hon. Member 
for the County of Monaghan (Mr. 
Givan). 

Mr. WALTER said, that hitherto 
in the course of these debates he had 
not said a word; but he now wished to 
say that, though he had no objection, in 
principle, to the sub-division of these 
large farms, he doubted very much whe- 
ther the tenants should be allowed to 
bring it about on their own motion. 
[An hon. Memper: No; the Court. 
He doubted whether the tenants shoul 
be allowed to bring it about, even with 
the consent of the Court. One of the 
main features of this legislation, as well 
as of the legislation of 1870, was that 
farms of a certain size and rental should 
be excluded from the operation of these 
Acts. Well, bearing that in mind, was 
it riglit to allow the tenant or the Court 
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to sub-divide the farm, when the imme- 
diate effect would be to break up a farm, 
say, of 300 or 400 acres, which ex hypo- 
thesi was outside the operation of the 
Act. into a number of small farms which 
would come under the operation of the 
Act? The feeling of most landlords 
would be rather to be outside than in- 
side the operation of the Act. 

Mr. HEALY said, that, instead of at- 
tempting to amend the clause, hon. Mem- 
bers should, from first to last, entirely 
set their faces against it. If the clause 
was struck out, the Irish tenants would 
not be a bit the worse off. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone) had 
started with a fallacy, because he laid 
down the principle that the tenant, when 
he took a holding, took it subject to cer- 
tain conditions; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must know that in a great many 
cases a particular holding had been in 
possession of a family for one or two 
generations. Ireland was an agricultural 
country, and the land should be so ap- 
portioned that it could be turned over 
with the spade, instead of being treated 
to farming operations on a large scale, 
which system had failed so miserably 
in England. In their experience in Ire- 
land, the small farms had been most 
successful. He had given Notice of an 
Amendment which went very much fur- 
ther into the question of sub-division 
than the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick, which would have 
very little practical effect in the parts 
of Ireland with which he was ac- 
quainted. The hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment might have effect in Meath, Tip- 
perary, and Limerick ; but the principle 
which would allow a farm to continue 
increasing in size without chance of 
sub-division was a most objectionable 
one. One of the great causes of the 
presentagitation in Ireland was the exist- 
ence of large farms without facilities 
for sub-division. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, that it was a 
very serious thing to compel the land- 
lord to increase the number of his ten- 
ants; but, at the same time, the ques- 
tion was of enormous importance. Emi- 
gration was going on to a consider- 
able extent. ‘The Bill afforded facilities 
for the increase of that emigration, and 
he really thought it was of great im- 
portance in the life of a nation that 
some steps should be taken to counteract 
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the enormous emigration that was going 
on. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN said, he was 
anxious to see the Bill passed without 
delay, because, though it might not be 
all they wished for, still there were some 
very good things in it. However, he felt 
bound to press the Amendment, as he 
believed it to be important, so far as the 
peace of the country was concerned. The 
Prime Minister had pointed out that 
new buildings would have to be erected. 
Well, there was nothing to complain of 
in that. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
said the tenants never expected this. In 
reply to that, he would ask whether the 
tenants were not now getting many 
things that they never expected? If 
this Bill were not carried, they would 
get much more than they ever expected. 
Every tenant in Ireland, no matter how 
small or large his holding, would come 
under the Bill. He had known cases 
where tenants had farms of the value of 
£30—20 or 30 acres in extent—and were 
able to live as comfortably as other men 
with 100 acres. He wished to prevent 
the landlord from selling the tenant’s in- 
terest ; and, as he thought it would be 
fatal to the interests of Ireland if his 
Amendment were not passed, the matter 
was of too great importance to be decided 
to-night. Hon. Members should think 
over the matter ; and, in order to enable 
them to do so, he would move to report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’’—( dr. 
O’ Sullivan.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I admit the time 
has come when we ought to think about 
reporting Progress; but it really seems 
to me that we ought to dispose of this 
Amendment first. It must be borne in 
mind that we do not dismiss the entire 
subject by disposing of this Amendment, 
because there is the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Givan) to 
be discussed. He has put his proposal 
in a different form, and has evidently 
framed it with greater care, and he has 
announced that he will bring it forward 
to-morrow. I hope, therefore, that we 
shall be able to decide upon the Amend- 
ment before us to-night. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Givan) would give them all they wanted ; 
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therefore, he trusted that the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. O’Sullivan) would withdraw his 
roposal, 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that if hon. 
Members would look at his Amendment, 
they would see that he did not want to 
give power to the tenant at all. All 
that he proposed was that the Court 
should allow the tenant to sell. 

Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA, speaking 
from the landlords’ point of view, would 
think the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) 
infinitely less objectionable than that of 
the hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Givan), because, according to the former, 
the permission to sub-divide would only 
become operative in cases where the 
rent was over £100 a-year, and no ten- 
ancy would be reduced below £30 a- 
year. The hon. Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Givan), no doubt, was animated by 
the best intentions; but he proposed to 
sanction division to any extent the Court 
might allow. Let them take the decision 
on the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick, which, though it did 
not so far recommend itself to the Com- 
mittee would, he ventured to say, have 
a better chance of support than the 
other. 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to ask you, 
Mr. Chairman, as a point of Order, 
whether, if the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Limerick is negatived, 
that of the hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Givan) can be moved after- 
wards ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN: I see nothing in 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Monaghan that is not completely in 
Order. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN would appeal 
to the hon. Member (Mr. O’Sullivan) 
to withdraw his Amendment, as there 
was not much difference between the 
two, if the withdrawal of his Amend- 
ment would smooth the way to some 
reasonable understanding. There had 
been such unanimity on that (the Op- 
position) side of the House, that he 
had no doubt his hon. Friend would 
give way. ‘There had been exhibited 
that night a feeling on the part of the 
Irish Representatives which any Cabinet 
Minister who ever ruled must, in some 
measure, defer to. He would ask his 
hon. Friend to withdraw his Amend- 
ment, though it seemed to him prefer- 
able to the other. 
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the Prime Minister had given any rea- 
son worthy of the name against the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend. Far 
greater powers than were proposed to 
be conferred on the Court by the Amend- 
ment were already conferred by the 
Bill. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN : On condition that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Givan) will be discussed 
to-morrow, I will withdraw my Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


ALKALI, &. WORKS REGULATION 
BILL [Lords.]—[Brx 119.] 
(Mr. Dodson.) 
commirTEz. [Progress 26th May. } 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 16 (Annual Report to Local 
Government Board). 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 7, page 41, to leave out “ his proceed- 
ings,’’ and insert ‘‘the proceedings of himself 
and of the other inspectors under this Act.’’— 
(Mr, Dodson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘his proceedings’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. BIGGAR said, they had to meet 
at 2 o’clock to-morrow—within 12 hours 
from then—and, considering the time 
the Chairman had already been in the 
Chair, it was only reasonable that they 
should report Progress. He was opposed 
to legislating at that hour of the morn- 
ing. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. DODSON ventured to hope that 
the Committee would not accept the pro- 
osal of the hon. Member for Cavan. 
The Bill, as he had said before, was one 
in which a great deal of interest was felt 
on both sides of the House. There had 
been no objection taken to it throughout, 
except on points of detail; and those 
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disposed of if the hon. Member would 
allow them to proceed. 

Mr. R. POWER said, he would sug- 
gest that Progress should be reported 
at 2 o’clock. 

Eart PERCY said, that the Bill had 
great interest for many English Mem- 
bers, if it had not for Irish ones, and it 
would be a great convenience to them 
to proceed with its consideration. 

fr. DODSON hoped the Bill might 
be got through before 2 o’clock; but he 
should be sorry to pledge himself to the 
exact moment. He trusted the hon. 
Member for Cavan would consent to 
withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. BIGGAR was disposed to let the 
Committee proceed ; but there was one 
clause which raised a very important 
principle—namely, that in respect to 
joint liability for the acts of a single 
person. That clause, he thought, could 
not be taken at that late hour. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘his pro- 
ceedings’ stand part of the Clause,” put, 
and negatived. 


Proposed words substituted. 


Mr. DODSON proposed to add, at 
the end of the preceding Amendment, 
the words ‘‘who shall furnish him with 
a detailed account of the number of in- 
spections of works in their districts.” 


Amendment agreed to; words added. 


Eart PERCY proposed the further 
addition to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment of the words ‘and the re- 
corded escapes of acid gases in all such 
works.” 


Amendment agreed to; words added. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clauses 17 to 19, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Recovery of fines for of- 
fences against Act in county court). 


Mason NOLAN proposed, as an 
Amendment, to omit all reference to 
Ireland, on the ground that, in many 
respects, the Bill was not applicable to 
Ireland, there being no manufactories 
in many parts of the country. 


Mr. DODSON said, the Amendment 
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clause gave power to recover fines in 
Ireland. Such a stringent Bill was not 
required for Ireland, although in some 
parts of England, such as the Black 
Country, the escape of hydrochloric gas 
caused much mischief. He moved to 
omit from line 16 to line 20. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 10, to leave out from the word “In,” 
in line 16, to the word “‘bills’’ in line 20, both 
inclusive.—( Major Nolan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. O’SHEA observed, that no satis- 
factory answer had been given to the 
proposal. 

Mr. DODSON said, the answer was 
that in the first Alkali Act, which was 
in force at the present time, it was pro- 
vided that in Ireland all penalties, ex- 
cept penalties against a special rule, 
might be recovered in the Civil Court 
at the instance of the Inspector. The 
present Bill was a Consolidation Bill, 
and the clause only provided for the re- 
covery of fines in the same terms as in 
the Act which had been in force since 
1863. 

Masor NOLAN believed this to be a 
more severe Bill than the Act of 1863. 
It was five or six times more severe as 
to the volume of gas escaping. 

Mr. HEALY asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) would. be will- 
ing to exclude all towns in Ireland of 
under 50,000 inhabitants? The pro- 
posed regulations would crush all at- 
tempts at future manufactures. 

Mr. DODSON said, the Bill was not 
intended to apply simply to populous 
places, for it was intended to protect 
cropsand vegetation. It was introduced 
originally at the suggestion of residents 
near works, especially cultivators of land. 
He doubted how far the suggestion could 
be carried out; but if the hon. Member 
would wait for the Report, he would en- 
deavour to ascertain how far that would 
be possible. 

Mr. O’SHEA hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would listen to the words of 
wisdom from the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy), and would see that 
the Irish Members desired to encourage 
manufactures in Ireland. The cultiva- 
tors of land in Ireland had made no 
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for one reason, because there were no 
alkali works there; and it would be time 
enough to restrict when there was some- 
thing to restrict. There were, unfortu- 
nately, large tracts of land in Ireland 
on which nothing useful grew ; and he 
wished the hon. Member for Swansea, or 
other great chemical manufacturers and 
smelters, to be given every encourage- 
ment to plant useful works in the midst 
of them. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD wished hon. 
Members opposite, who said they had 
spoken words of wisdom, would speak 
words of mercy. There were places in 
Lancashire where people died through 
the fumes from alkali works getting into 
the water; and he thought hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland might desire to pro- 
tect life in that country as well as in 
England. 

Dr. COMMINS said, that there were 
very few alkali works in Ireland; but 
there were some cement works, and 
chemical manure works, which were in- 
cluded in the Bill. There were also 
some small works, such as sulphuric 
acid works, which he did not think did 
much harm, but which would be inter- 
fered with and crushed by the Bill. 
Nobody in Ireland asked for or desired 
the Bill. 

Masor NOLAN approved of the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy), and said that if the 
right hon. Gentleman would insert a 
clause to that effect he should be con- 
tent. The Irish Members were quite 
willing that the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) should have 
what legislation he liked for Lancashire, 
if he would let them have what they 
wished. They had good air in Ireland ; 
they wanted industries, and did not wish 
to be restricted by legislation, or to have 
their money wasted on Inspectors. This 
Bill was one of those unfortunate pieces 
of legislation in which the Government 
started from a different point than the 
Irish Members, and asked them to work 
up to it. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would exclude Ireland from the Bill, 
except two or three large towns, he 
would withdraw any opposition. 

Mr. CALLAN hoped the suggestion 
would be acceded to. They did not 
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want England to protect them; they 
wanted to get some obnoxious industries 
into Ireland; and he hoped the wishes 
of the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
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Arthur Arnold) and other English Mem- 
bers would not overweight the wishes of 
the Irish people. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, if Ireland was 
excluded, there would be no legislation 
for Ireland at all. Ireland was now 
under the Acts in operation, and he did 
not see how they could go back from 
those Acts. The suggestion was not one 
to which the Government could accede 
off-hand, and, after all, the works in 
England were prepared and willing to 
be placed under. the Bill. If they were 
under the Bill, and Ireland was not, 
great advantages would be given to 
Irish manufacturers. The Government 
were, of course, willing to do all they 
could to promote the industries of Ire- 
land; but he thought it would be more 
practical for the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway (Major Nolan) and the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
to prepare some Amendment on Report, 
and let his (Mr. Hibbert’s) right hon. 
Friend consider it. 

Mason NOLAN thought the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Hibbert) had given 
up their case when he said the proposal 
would give great advantages to Ireland ; 
but if they got a definite promise from 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) 
that all towns in Ireland of under 
50,000 inhabitants should be left out 
he would withdraw his opposition. If 
not, he must press his Amendment to a 
division. 

Mr. BIGGAR could not see how the 
proposal could be refused. The manure 
works in Belfast were very objection- 
able, and it was desirable that they 
should beremoved; but some inducement 
must be given to the owners to move 
them. 

Mr. DODSON said, he really could 
not off-hand undertake to give a definite 
promise. The proposal had been sud- 
denly sprung upon him. 

Masor NOLAN said, it was made on 
the first night of considering the Bill. 

Mr. DODSON replied, that on the first 
night the hon. and gallant Member 
raised the question whether Ireland 
should be excluded, and several Irish 
Members were strongly of opinion that 
it should be included. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin (Mr. M. Brooks) certainly 
was one. No proposal was made for 
the exclusion of certain parts, and he 
could not be expected to accede to this 
proposal on the spur of the moment 
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without having an opportunity of con- 
sidering it. If the hon. and gallant 
Member would put an Amendment on 
the Paper for Report he would give a 
fair and impartial consideration to it. 
Mr. CALLAN said, that, in order to 
insure due consideration of the matter, 
he would move that Progress be re- 


ported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( Ir. 
Callan.) 


Mr. DODSON hoped the Committee 
might be allowed to proceed, and not be 
asked to suspend Progress on account 
of this proposal, which was now made 
for the first time. It was unreasonable 
to ask those who made the proposal to 
put it into proper shape to be considered 
on Report. He hoped the Motion to re- 
port Progress would be withdrawn. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would admit 
that, technically speaking, the right 
hon. Gentleman was right in saying 
this proposal was new; but it was not 
new that the Irish Members had certain 
objections to the Bill, but the Govern- 
ment had done nothing to meet their 
views, and had tried to push the Bill 
through as hard as they could. They 
must bring up their objections when 
they could, whether they sprung them 
upon the Government or not; and he 
hoped this Amendment would bring the 
Government to see the importance of 
paying some regard to the wishes of the 

rish Members. If the hon. Member 
for Louth (Mr. Callan) persisted with 
his Motion he should support him; but 
if the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dod- 
son) would give some definite promise 
he would suggest to his hon. Friend to 
withdraw the Motion. Perhaps a con- 
ference might take place between the 
right hon. Gentleman and the hon. and 
gallant Member (Major Nolan), so that 
the Bill might then be run through. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
clause merely provided for the recovery 
of the penalties. He suggested that the 
Amendment should be raised at its pro- 
per place, at the end of the 27th clause, 
and thus allow them to make progress. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said, it 
was evidently necessary, if it was pro- 
— to bring the larger towns in Ive- 
and under the provisions of the Bill, 
that some such Amendment as was now 
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proposed should be made in the clause. 
He would like to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) whether 
he would agree to excuse the rest of 
Ireland with the exception of Belfast 
and Dublin and Cork. The only argu- 
ment he had heard at all against such a 
proceeding was that which was offered 
by the right hon. Gentleman himself— 
namely, that the trade of England would 
be unfairly handicapped by the advan- 
tage which the manufacturers in Ireland 
would derive from being excluded from 
the Bill. He had looked through the 
Bill to see what advantage would arise, 
and he failed to see in what way Irish 
manufacturers would gain an advantage. 
Unless there wasa distinct proof between 
this and Report that the English manufac- 
turers would be unfairly handicapped, 
it would not be too much to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to agree to the limita- 
tion to the larger towns of Ireland. 

Mr. DODSON suggested that they 
should be allowed to go through the 
Bill as it stood, and when they got to 
the Schedule report Progress. The hon. 
Gentleman could then still propose his 
Amendment in Committee. He (Mr. 
Dodson) could not be expected to give 
an answer in the matter off-hand; but 
he was quite ready to give it a fair con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CALLAN trusted the Committee 
on the Bill would not be taken again 
before Monday week. 

Mr. DODSON said, he had no objec- 
tion to put the Committee down for the 
Monday after the Recess. 

Masor NOLAN asked leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to 


Clause 21 (Further provisions as to 
recovery of fines in county court). 

On Motion of Mr. Dituwyy, Amend- 
ment made in page 10, line 31, by leav- 
ing out ‘‘ ten,” and inserting ‘‘ twenty- 
one.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Discharge of owner on 
conviction of actual offender) agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Service of notices). 

On Motion of Mr. Dopson, Amend- 
ment made in page 11, line 34, by leav- 
ing out from “or” to ‘‘ owner” in line 
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87, and inserting ‘‘the owner or at his 
residence or works.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 24 (Complaint by sanitary au- 
thority in cases of nuisance). 

On Motion of Mr. Dopson, the follow- 
ing Amendments made:—In page 12, 
line 17, leave out from ‘‘The”’ to “ Act,”’ 
in line 22, inclusive. 


In page 12, at end add— 


“ The expression ‘ sanitary authority’ in this 
section includes as regards the Metropolis, ex- 
cept the City of London, any vestry or district 
board elected under ‘The Metropolis Manage- 
ment. Act, 1855,’ also any Local Board of 
Health, not being an urban sanitary authority 
within the meaning of ‘ The Public Health Act, 
1875,’ and as regards the City of London shall 
mean the Commissioners of Sewers of the said 
city.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Actions in case of contribu- 
tory nuisance). 

Mr. TENNANT moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 12, line 36, after ‘ nui- 
sance”’ to add— 

“ This clause shall not apply to any defendant 
who can produce a certificate from the chief 
inspector that in the works of such defendant 
the requirements of this Act have been complied 
with.”’ 

Mr. DODSON said, he would consent 
to accept the Amendment, on condition 
that the words ‘and were complied with 
when the nuisance arose ’’ were added. 


Amendment to the said proposed 
Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed (o. 


Mr. DILLWYWN considered the 
whole clause was of an objectionable 
character. 

Dr. COMMINS said, the clause, as 
amended, was objectionable, inasmuch 
as it created a joint liability. In St. 
Helen’s, for instance, there were a great 
many manufacturers, and it was utterly 
impossible to determine to what extent 
any one of them contributed to a nui- 
sance. It might happen that the small 
and struggling manufacturer allowed 
the most noxious vapours, and the 
larger and richer manufacturer be called 
upon to stand the consequences. As a 
rule, when a joint liability was estab- 
lished, it happened that. it was not the 
persons who created the nuisance who 
suffered, but the person who was best 
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able to pay, or the person who was most 
likely to submit. They ought to leave 
the persons who were injured to find out 
the offenders. 

Mr. DODSON said, the Amendment 
they had just accepted had struck the 
ground away from the feet of the hon. 
and learned Member for Roscommon 
(Dr. Commins). By the Amendment 
they had now agreed to, a manufacturer 
who complied with the requirements of 
the Act would be in a position to come 
into Court with a certificate of character 
and clear himself 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 26 (Interpretation of terms). 

On Motion of Mr. Dopson, Amend- 
ment made in page 12, line 42, by 
inserting — 

“Noxious or offensive gas does not include 


sulphurous acid arising from the combustion of 
coal,” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 27 (Repeal of Alkali Acts). 

Masor NOLAN moved, as an Amend- 
ment, to add at end of Clause— 

‘‘In Ireland the penalties in this Act shall 
only apply in the County or City of Dublin and 
in towns of over 50,000 inhabitants.”’ 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR thought 
it would be well if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would now consent to report 
Progress; and he would accordingly 
make that Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””—( Jr. 
Arthur O° Connor.) 

Mr. DODSON said, the proposition 
was to go through the whole of the Bill 
except the Schedule. That would leave 
them still in Committee, and when Com- 
mittee was again taken the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Major Nolan) could 
move his Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Masor NOLAN asked leave to with- 


draw his Amendment. 

Eart PERCY said, there were many 
objections to the Amendment just pro- 
posed. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 28 (Saving as to general law) 
agreed to. 
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On Motion of Mr. Dopson, the follow- 
ing Clause brought up, and read a first 
and second time: — 


(Prevention from nuisance of alkali waste already 
deposited.) 

“Where alkali waste has been deposited on 
land, either before or after the commencement 
of this Act, and complaint is made to the chief 
inspector, that a nuisance is occasioned thereby, 
the chief inspector, if satisfied of the existence 
of the nuisance, and that it is within the power 
of the owner or occupier of the land to abate it, 
shall serve a notice on such owner or occupier 
requiring him to abate the nuisance; and if 
such owner or occupier shall fail to use the best 
practicable and reasonably available means for 
the abatement thereof, he shall be liable toa 
fine not exceeding twenty pounds; and if he 
does not proceed to use such means within such 
time as shall be limited by the Court inflicting 
such fine, then he shall be liable to a further 
penalty of five pounds per day from the expiry 
of the time so limited.” 


On Question, ‘‘That the Clause be 
added to the Bill.” 


Mr. SLAGG would be glad if, in 
the ist line, the right hon. Gentleman 
would consent to insert, after the word 
“land,” ‘or discharged in a water 
course.”” 

Mr. DODSON said, he had no objec- 
tion to leave out the words ‘on land,” 
and insert ‘‘ or discharged.” 


Amendment to proposed new Clause 
agreed to. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SLAGG, in moving, after Clause 
11, to insert the following Clause :— 


**TIn case it shall appear to the inspector that 
there is an objection on public grounds to the 
situation of the works proposed to be registered, 
he shall, before giving his certificate, commu- 
nicate with the “Joe: iT authority of the place 
where such works are situate, and such works 
shall not be registered until two calendar months 
after such communication shall have been made 
to the local authority. The local authority to 
whom such communication is made may, at any 
time within two calendar months from receiv- 
ing such communication, lay before the Local 
Government Board its objections to the regis- 
tration of such works, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board, after considering such objections 
and the statement made by the owners of such 
works, may make an order directing that such 
works shall not be registered, and the decision 
of the Local Government Board in such case 
shall be final,”’ 


said, his object was to make it possible 
for town councils and other public bodies 
to provide means for protecting public 
parks from the injuries occasioned by 
noxious gases. If his clause was ac- 
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cepted, public bodies would be able to 
prevent the erection of works in the 
vicinity of parks. 

Mr. DODSON said, the proposed 
clause went beyond the hon. Member’s 
explanation. The clause read thus— 
‘“‘In case it shall appear to the inspec- 
tor that there is an objection on public 
grounds to the situation of the works 
proposed to be registered, he shall, be- 
fore giving his certificate, communicate 
with the local authority of the place 
where such works are situate, and within 
two months of such communication the 
works shall not be registered, and within 
the same time the Local Government 
Bvuard may order that such works shall 
not be registered.”” But by Section 10, 
existing works had a right to claim to 
be registered, upon complying with cer- 
tain conditions. The new clause, there- 
fore, would give the Local Government 
Board the authority to abolish existing 
works, 

Mr. SLAGG explained there was a 
misprint in the clause. It should read— 
‘Works proposed to be erected.” 

Mr. DODSON suggested that the hon. 
Member should withdraw the clause 
now, and, if he wished to do so, bring 
it up again in an amended form, which, 
as the Chairman would shortly report 
Progress, he would have the opportunity 
of doing in Committee. 

Eart PERCY asked, whether the ob- 
jection could not be obviated by insert- 
ing, instead of the words “ situation of 
the works,’’ “ erection of the works.” 

Mr. SLAGG said, that was his mean- 
ing; but he would accept the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SLAGG, in moving the following 
new Clause :— 


‘In case any urban or rural authority, or any 
ten householders, shall make complaint to the 
Local Government Board of any noxious or 
offensive discharge into the atmosphere, from 
works of any kind situate in the district of such 
authority, or in the township where such house- 
holders reside, the Board shall examine such 
complaint, and, if the same shall appear well 
founded, may make an order placing any such 
works under inspection, either for a limited 
period or permanently; and Part II. of this 
Act shall apply to such works, as well as to the 
works specified therein,” 


said, it was an elastic clause, embracing 
other works than those comprehended 





in the Bill. In “another place” a 
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Schedule was proposed by Lord Brod- 
rick, including a number of works he 
wished to have included; but he (Mr. 
Slagg) thought it desirable to add an 
elastic clause such as this, in order 
that obnoxious trades might be com- 
prehended, which would, if the Bill 
were left in its present state, be left 
to do their evil work. Lord Brodrick’s 
Schedule was rejected, on the ground 
that compliance with it must necessitate 
an enormous increase in the staff of the 
Local Government Board. To avoid this 
objection, and at the same time provide 
the means of redress, this elastic clause 
was now proposed. 


Clause brought up, and read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.”’ 


Mr. WIGGIN hoped the clause 
would not be accepted. Every works 
in the country might be stopped by 
the hostility of a few persons setting 
to work together. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he had an ob- 
jection to all such elastic clauses. 

Eart PERCY said, there was no 
question of putting a stop to works. 
The only proposal was to bring certain 
works within the 2nd part of the Bill, 
if it should seem right to do so, by 
the local authority, and not at the 
will of some half-a-dozen householders. 
They would be only brought within 
that part of the Bill which would pre- 
yent the works being a nuisance to the 
neighbourhood in which they were situ- 
ated. It was a reasonable clause, and 
it carried out, to a certain extent, a prin- 
ciple to which the Noxious Vapours 
Committee attached much importance. 

Mr. STEVENSON said, to some ex- 
tent the clause did, as the noble Earl 
(Earl Percy) said; but it went far be- 


. yond the recommendation of the Com- 


mittee, which was that certain works, 
not every conceivable kind of works 
not specified, should be brought under 
inspection but not at the request of the 
local authority. The Royal Commission 
proposed that only a Provisional Order 
confirmed by Parliament should have 
this effect. Parliament would be part- 
ing with its powers to agree to this. 
Mr. DODSON said, this was a clause 
he could not agree to. In the interests 
of the manufacturer or of the Local 
Government Board he should not be 
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prepared to assume such power as would 
be given by the clause to the Board, of 
placing any class of works under Part 
II. of the Bill. Moreover, he would 
point out that notice of this had not 
been given to the manufacturing inte- 
rests, and they had not been led to 
expect any such control. Under the 
circumstances, he could not agree to 
the clause. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mfr. 
Dodson.) 


Mr. DILLWYN asked, would the 
Bill be reprinted? It was important 
that it should be, in the interests of 
large trades which it seriously affected. 

Mr. DODSON said, the Bill could 
not be ordered to be reprinted until it 
had gone through Committee. The 
Committee would resume on Monday 
week, and the Bill would be reprinted 
before the consideration of Report. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday 13th June. 


NEWSPAPERS (LAW OF LIBEL) BILL. 
(Mr, Hutchinson, Mr. Gregory, Mr, Edward 
Leatham, Mr, Samuel Morley.) 

[Brun 5.] COMMITTEE. 

[ Progress 18th May. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 6 (Penalty for omission to 
make annual returns). 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, when last in Com- 
mittee Progress was reported on this 
clause to allow of Amendments at the 
suggestion of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Hutchinson); and he had now to move 
in page 3, line 9, to leave out the word 
“ten”? and insert ‘‘ twenty-five.’ 


Amendment agreed to; words substi- 
tuted accordingly. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that steps must be 
taken that registration should take place, 
and the order not being complied with, 
the penalty followed as a matter of 
course. He moved that in page 3, line 
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9, after the word ‘‘pounds,”’ these words 
be inserted— 

“And also to be directed by a summary 
order to make a return within a specified 
time.” 

Amendment agreed to ; words inserted 
accordingly. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 7 (Power to party to make 
return) agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Penalty for wilful misrepre- 
sentation in or omission from return). 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it had been thought 
well to increase the penalty in those 
eases where the Act was evaded by the 
making of a false Return; and, there- 
fore, he would move in page 3, line 28, 
to leave out ‘‘twenty”’ and insert ‘‘ one 


hundred.” 


Amendment agreed to; words substi- 
tuted accordingly. 


Newspapers (Law 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 9 (Registrar to enter returns 
in register). 

Mr. HUTCHINSON moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 3, line 31, to leave 
out ‘‘a book,’? and insert ‘ books.’ 
That, and other Amendments following, 
were Departmental Amendments, in- 
serted at the instance of the Board of 
Trade. He accepted them, and, in the 
absence of the Secretary to the Board, 
moved them. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not quite 
_ understand the object. The singular 
would be taken to include the plural; but 
the Amendment would mean that every 
return should be entered in books, and 
he did not see how that could be carried 
out. Asit was not clear what was the 
object of these Amendments, they had 
better be allowed to stand over until 
Report. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON said, he was not 
prepared to defend the Amendments. 
They were proposed at the instance of 
the Board of Trade, in accordance with 
the usual recommendation. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


The Attorney General 
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Clause 10 (Fees payable for regis. 
trar’s services). 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
moved, as an Amendment, in page 4, 
line 8, after the words ‘‘Board of 
Trade,” to insert ‘‘with the approval 
of the Treasury.” 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 
Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 


moved, as an Amendment, in page 4, 
line 8, to leave out ‘‘ Board of Trade,” 
and insert ‘‘ Treasury.” 


Amendment agreed to; words substi. 
tuted accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Remaining clauses agreed to, without 
Amendment, and ordered to stand part 
of the Bill. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, in moving, in 
page 2, after Clause 3, to insert the 
following Clause :— 


“A court of summary jurisdiction, upon the 
hearing of a charge against a preprietor, pub- 
lisher, or editor, or any person responsible for 
the publication of a newspaper, for a libel pub- 
lished therein, may receive evidence as to the 
publication being for the public benefit, and as 
to the matters charged in the libel being true, 
and as to the report being fair and accurate, and 
published without malice, and as to any matter 
which under this or any other Act, or otherwise, 
might be given in evidence by way of defence 
by the person charged on his trial or indictment, 
and the Court, if of opinion after hearing such 
evidence that there is a strong or probable pre- 
sumption that the jury on the trial would acquit 
the person charged, may dismiss the case,”’ 


said, it was not necessary to speak to the 


clause. It was assented to by the Go- 
vernment and by the hon. Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Hutchinson). It was to 
enable the magistrate to dismiss the 
case if he liked, or commit it, or deal 
with it in a summary fashion. He 
moved the addition of the new clause. 


New Clause (Enquiry by court of 
summary jurisdiction as to libel being 
for public benefit or being true), 
brought up, read a first and second time, 
and added to the Bill. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE moved the in- 
sertion of the following new Clause :— 


‘*Every libel or alleged libel, and every 
offence under this Act, shall be deemed to be an 
offence within and subject to the provisions of 
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the Act of the Session of the twenty-secondand ! good reasons for not doing so; but he 
twenty-third years of the reign of Her present thought the words of the clause went a 


Majesty, chapter seventeen, intituled an Act to | ,- 
prevent ‘vexatious indictments for certain mis- | little too far. All the names should be 
demeanours, and when any person is charged | registered when not subject to any dis- 


with any such offence before any justice or jus- | ability. But the clause did not seem to 
tices, such justice or —_— shall take into con- say that it would accept all but ‘‘ one or 
sideration any evidence adduced before him or | ge . é 
them tending to show that the act charged was | eT thus they might have some per 
not committed with a guilty intent.” ay writing in a ST tare and genie 
i ‘ other person named in connection wi 

ae secs Bh ied a mantra | the matter, while there might be other 

eall oA ‘Grek dias. ’ 9" ' persons responsible without any dis- 
“P; mpi ability. He thought that all should be 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | registered, not subject to any disability. 
“That the Clause be read a second| ‘line ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
time.” | Henry James) said, there were many 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir | °Wspapers, there was one especially, 
| that had a large number of proprietors. 


Henry James) said, he must object to | Fame cl 1 had aioe ae 

the last words of the clause for one rea- | The ar a born. A  s i 

son, because it seemed to define what | *"° ©@use was intended so that, wit 
| the permission of the Board of Trade, 


should or should not come within the | ; h : b-divisi f 
Act as misdemeanours. He would | wherethere was a minute sub-division 0 


accept the clause with the words after shares and registration was difficult, be- 

< in ledeinsemernte?> Mirae ‘ouks: 6 eran | MPP the shareholders were a fluctuat- 

an error in drafting to insert them. ing number, then the registration should 
3 be of a representative number of these 

Question put, and agreed to. proprietors. 

Motion made, and Question, “That| Mr. WARTON asked, why were they 


the Clause be amended by the omission | ©alled representative proprietors? Were 


of the words after ‘misdemeanours’ to | they to be chosen by the others ? : 
end of Clause,” put, and agreed to. Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


Cl ded d d Heyry James) said, it was intended 
F a oe ed, agreed to, and! those names should webike cay tha ee 
aoe Ree gister as representative proprietors, to 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, in moving the show that there were others behind. 


insertion of the following new Clause :— Without these words it would appear 
“Where, in the opinion of the Board of that those mentioned were sole proprie- 


Trade, inconvenience would arise or be caused, tors. 

in any case from the registry of the names of Question put, and agreed to. 
all the proprietors of the newspaper (either 
owing to minority, coverture, absence from the Clause read a second time, and added 
United Kingdom, minutesub-division of shares, | to the Bill. 

or other special circumstances), it shall be law- % 
ful for the Board of Trade to authorise the regis- On Motion of The Atrorney GENERAL 


tration of such newspaper in the name or names | (Sir Henry James), the following clauses 
of some one or more responsible ‘ representative | were agreed to, and added to the Bill. In 
peti ee page 4, after Clause 11, insert the fol- 
said, it was assented to by the Govern- | lowing Clauses :— 

ment and the hon. Gentleman in charge (Recovery of penalties and enforcement of 
of the Bill (Mr. Hutchinson). orders.) 


New Clause (Board of Trade may au- ** All penalties under this Act may be reco- 

thorize registration of the names of only vered before a court of summary jurisdiction in 
ti * thd escmntahans ot <_ | manner provided by the Summary Jurisdiction 
& portion oO prop Ss & NEWS- | Acts, 
paper), brought up, and read a first} “Summary orders under this Act may be 
time. made by a court of summary jurisdiction and 
; ; enforced in manner provided by section thirty- 
i b ceeyy made, and Question proposed, four of ‘ The Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879;’ 
i rd the Clause be read a second | and, for the purposes of this Act, that section 
time. shall be deemed to apply to Ireland in the same 
. . manner as if it were re-enacted in this Act.” 

Mr. WARTON said, he could quite see ee ae 
th S f pee (Definitions.} 

@ propriety of not mentioning allthe| «The expression ‘a court of summary juris. 
names in the case of minorities or other | diction’ has in England the meanings assigned 
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to it by ‘The Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 ;’ 
and in Ireland means any justice or justices of 
the peace, stipendiary or other magistrate or 
magistrates, having jurisdiction under the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Acts. 

‘« The expression ‘Summary Jurisdiction Acts’ 
has as regards England the meanings assigned 
to it by ‘The Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 ;’ 
and as regards Ireland, means within the police 
district of Dublin metropolis, the Acts regulating 
the powers and duties of justices of the peace for 
such district, or of the police of that district, 
and elsewhere in Ireland ‘ The Petty Sessions 
(Ireland) Act, 1851,’ and any Act amending the 
same.” 


Mr. HUTCHINSON moved the inser- 
tion of the following Clause :— 

“The printers and publishers of any news- 
paper which belongs to a joint stock company 
duly incorporated under and subject to the pro- 
visions of the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1880, 
shall duly return the name of such company as 
the proprietor of such newspaper ; but, save as 
herein mentioned, the provisions of this Act 
shall not apply to the case of such newspaper.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) objected to the clause, as 
amounting to the exclusion of many 
newspapers from the Act. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON said, he had no 
desire to press the clause. 


Clause negatived. 
Schedules read, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Zhursday next. 


MOTIONS. 


oo — 


POOR RELIEF AND AUDIT OF 
COUNTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Tuz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. 
M‘LareEn) moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill relating to the Audit of the Accounts 
of Parochial Boards and School Boards 
in Scotland. He said the measure was 
introduced in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee of 
1871. He would not at this hour 
(2 45 a.m.) go into particulars. 


AC- 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for the Amendment of the Laws relating 
to the Relief of the Poor, and for the establish- 
ment of an Audit of the Accounts of Parochial 
Boards and School Boards in Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in The Lorp Apvocate and Mr. 
Soxicrror GenERAL for Scor.anp. 


{COMMONS} Dungarvan (Ezplanation). 
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COURT OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) 
OFFICERS AND CLERKS’ BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law), in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Official Staff of the 
Court of Bankruptcy in Ireland, said, 
the passing of the Bill was of great im- 
portance to the Court. It was to autho- 
rize the appointment of a successor to 
the late Chief Clerk, Mr. Farrell, who 
had died some time ago, and thus enable 
the Court to go on with its work. He 
hoped the Bill would not be opposed. 

Mr. O’SHEA : I object to the Motion. 

Mr. CALLAN thought it undesirable 
to introduce the Bill then. There was 
a Notice of Motion on the Paper to refer 
the subject to a Select Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There having been 
no Sitting of the House yesterday, the 
objection of the hon. Member (Mr. 
O’Shea) prevails. 


Motion put off. 


SUSPENSION OF EVICTIONS 
(IRELAND) BILL 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Mason NOLAN moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to suspend evictions in 
Ireland until the ist day of October, 
1881, on certain conditions. 


Objection being taken to the Mo- 
tion, 

Mr. HEALY: This Bill is in pre- 
cisely the same position as the other, 
and, as the objection has not stood, I pre- 
sume this cannot stand. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The objections do 
stand. 


Motion put off. 


THE MEMBER FOR DUNGARVAN 

(EXPLANATION).—RESOLUTION. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he rose, in the name of the Prime 
Minister, to move a Resolution. The 
circumstances of the suspension of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) would be remembered, and 
the explanation given by that hon. Mem- 
ber afterwards; and in view of that 
explanation this Resolution had been 


_ Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 182.] prepared, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That this House, having heard what passed 
in Committee on the 8th of March, and approv- 
ing of the action taken by the Chairman of 
Ways and Means upon the facts then before 
him, accepts the explanation of the honourable 
Member for Dungarvan that it was not his de- 
sire or intention to disregard the authority of 
the Chair.” —(Sir William Harcourt.) 


Mr. HEALY said, he did not under- 
stand the Resolution, and that it would 
have been well if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had given them some 
explanation of it. He wished to know 
whether or not they were to understand 
that the second suspension of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan was withdrawn ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he understood the Resolution had been 
submitted to the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan, who entirely approved of it. 

Mr. CALLAN: I suppose this will 
restore the hon. Member to the life he 
lost; otherwise he is in a peculiar posi- 
tion, having been suspended twice. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: He 
can star one. 

Mr.ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that, 
in the first instance, the Chairman had 
arrived at a decision from the facts 
before him. Since then—or the Reso- 
lution would not have been made—some 
further facts had been ascertained which 


{JunE 


materially altered the situation. He} 


would ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman whether he attached any par- 
ticular importance to the word “then” 
in the Resolution ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT again 
pointed out that the matter had been 
settled with the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan, and that the Resolution had his 
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entire approval. The Government were 
carrying out their part of the under- 
standing, and if hon. Members opposed 
the Motion it was not the fault of the 
Government. . 

Mz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, h 
did not wish to oppose it. He only 
wanted an explanation. 

Mr. WARTON pointed out that the 
real meaning of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) was not 
before the Chairman when he gave his 
decision. If the explanation had been 
given at that time, no doubt it would 
have been acted on. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


COMMONS REGULATION (SHENFIELD) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Courtney, Bill to con- 
firm the Provisional Order for the regulation of 
certain lands known as Shenfield Common, 
situate in the parish of Shenfield, in the county 
of Essex, in pursuance of a Report of tbe In- 
closure Commissioners for England and Wales, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Courtney and 
Secretary Sir Witt1am Harcourt. 





WAYS AND MEANS. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
| of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
| 1882, the sum of £5,952,300 be granted out of 
| the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 
| Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two 
| of the clock ; 
| Committee to sit again To-morrow. 





| 
| 


House adjourned at Three o'clock. 
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